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The  Life  of  Man* 


Mary  Our  Mother. 


Vita  honiUiis  sicat  umbra,. — Drexelius. 

AS  a  shadow,  so  our  life  is, 

Earthward  cast  by  mortal  frame, 
Standing  in  the  dazzling  glory 

Of  Eternal  Love's  white  flame, 
■  Which  shall  draw  the  soul-spark  upward 
Whence  it  came. 

As  a  ship  that  onward  fareth. 

Eagerly  its  white  sails  sprf  ad. 
Through  the  storm  and  through  the  starlight 

By  an  unseen  power  led. 
Is  our  life,  with  faith  as  beacon 
Overhead. 

As  a  sea-bird  flying  eastward. 
Dipping  to  the  wave's  bright  crest, 

Is  our  life,  by  care'-winds  driven 
Onward,  onward,  without  rest. 

Till  the  wings  all  bruised  and  broken 
Find  His  breast. 

As  an  arrow  shot  by  archer 

Cleaving  but  the  air  apart. 
Is  our  life  that  swift  falls  earthward. 

But  Death  takes  the  broken  dart. 
Placing  it  within  the  quiver 
Of  Christ's  Heart. 


Your  time  admits  of  several  divisions, 
'but  there  is  one  invariable  rule :  no  part 
of  it  should  pass  uselessly;  for  ever^^ 
hour  concerns  your  salvation, — every 
hour  has  a  duty  appointed  for  it  by  God 
Himself,  and  of  which  He  will  demand 
account ;  for,  from  our  first  to  our  last 
moment,  He  has  given  us  no  instant  in 
Vain,  or  to  be  lost. — Fenelon. 


BY  THE  REV.  AKTHUK  BARRY  o'NEILL,  C.  8.  C. 

^1^^   WEETEST   of  all  names  by 

'*leSi|ilB  which  we  invoke  the  Blessed 
gj^^/^**  virgm  is  the  gracious  title, 
^^^  Mother.  No  other  appellation 
that  may  be  congruously  applied  to  her 
rises  so  spontaneously  to  our  lips  in 
moments  of  danger;  and  none  other 
exerts  an  influence  so  potent  in  lulling 
the  tempests  of  passion,  in  scattering 
the  lowering  clouds  of  temptation,  or 
in  dispelling  the  encroaching  gloom  of 
discouragement  and  despair.  Our  inti- 
mate conviction  of  the  reality  of  her 
motherhood  is  a  factor  of  transcendent 
importance  in  the  development  of  our 
spiritual  life;  and  the  indiflerence,  not 
to  say  discourtesy,  shown  to  her  by  so 
many  non  -  Catholics  is  something  as 
incomprehensible  to  our  intellect  as  it 
is  saddening  to  our  heart. 

That  people  of  culture  and  refinement, 
who  surround  the  beloved  forms  of  their 
natural  mothers  with  a  halo  of  ineffable 
love  and  respect  and  veneration,  can  be 
frigid  and  critical  and  antipathetic  with 
regard  to  the  Heavenly  Mother  whom 
Jesus  has  given  to  us  as  our 
certainly  an  inexplicable  incoi 
To  attempt  to  explain  it  by 
that  in  calling  the  Blessed 
Mother   we   are   merely   using^ 
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phorical  expression,  apply'mg  to  her  a 
term  to  which  in  strict  fact  she  has  no 
claim,  dowering  her  with  functions  which 
in  reality  do  not  belong  to  her,  —  this 
is  to  misapprehend  the  whole  Catholic 
idea  of  the  matter.  In  the  supernatural 
order,  Mary  is  as  strictly  and  rigorously 
our  mother  as,  in  the  common  order, 
is  the  beloved  woman  to  whom  we  owe 
our  natural  life. 

The  Blessed  Virgin  is  the  mother  of 
all  those  of  whom  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
Saviour;  for  she  co-operated,  physically 
and  morally,  in  the  great  work  of  our 
redemption.  She  gave  to  the  Redeemer  a 
portion  of  her  flesh  and  blood,  the  price 
of  which,  enhanced  by  the  infinite  dignity 
of  the  Word,  sufliced  to  pay  our  ransom ; 
and  other  circumstances  contribute  to 
complete  her  real  and  true  maternity 
with  regard  to  us  her  children.  Her 
claims  to  the  title  of  our  mother  are 
quite  incontestable;  for  she  really  and 
directly  aided  in  endowing  us  with  super- 
natural life.  From  the  inestimable  worth 
of  this  life  we  may  judge  of  the  excellence 
of  her  title  to  our  most  profound  filial 
love  and  devotion. 

As  a  matter  of  incontrovertible  fact, 
the  life  of  grace,  or  the  supernatural  life, 
excels  the  natural  life  of  the  body  as 
clearly  as  virtue  excels  health  or  knowl- 
edge, or  as  heavenly  gifts  excel  those  of 
earth.  Being  at  the  same  time  a  principle 
of  new  life  for  the  soul,  light  for  the 
intellect,  and  strength  for  the  will,  grace 
adds  to  nature  without  superseding  or 
destroying  it,  and  raises  it  to  an  eminence 
which,  unaided,  it  could  never  reach. 
Enlightened  by  grace,  the  intellect  catches 
glimpses  of  secrets  hidden  in  the  very 
bosom  of  God ;  fortified  by  grace,  the  will 
produces  salutary  acts  of  which,  if  left 
to  its  own  forces,  it  would  be  absolutely 
incapable.  These  acts  are  termed  salu- 
tary, which  is  only  another  wa}^  of 
saying  that  they  are  meritorious  for 
eternal  life:    that  God    is    pleased    with 


them  and  rewards  us  for  their  perform- 
ance. Moreover,  if  we  foster  the  growth 
of  this  supernatural  life,  God  wall  one 
day  rend  the  veil  that  now  hides  Him 
from  our  sight,  and  will  disclose  Himself 
to  us  as  He  is  — the  eternal  object  of 
beatific  love  and  contemplation. 

Surely,  then,  Mary's  motherhood  is 
both  real  and  sublime,  since  we  owe  to 
her  co-operation  the  principle  of  a  life 
which  transforms  our  soul,  renders  it  the 
adopted  daughter  of  God  the  Father, 
makes  of  it  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  gives  it  a  right  to  the  inheritance 
of  heaven. 

But  in  thus  declaring  that  we  owe  to 
Marv^'s  co-operation  this  supernatural 
life,  do  we  not  lessen  and  depreciate  the 
role  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ  ?  Is  He  not  the  sole,  the  unique 
Redeemer  of  mankind?  And  how  can  we 
style  Mary  the  co-redeemer  and  Mother 
of  Christians  without  infringing  upon 
the  rights  of  the  Son  of  God?  Those 
who  neither  possess  Catholic  faith  nor 
look  at  the  matter  from  the  Catholic 
point  of  view,  pretend  that  v^e  do  so 
infringe.  That  Our  Lord  was  born  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  they  are  constrained 
to  admit;  and,  as  a  clear  corollary 
thereto,  admit  also  that  she  is  conse- 
quently worthy  of  the  greatest  respect. 
They  maintain,  however,  that  she  no 
more  contributed  to  the  sacrifice  by 
which  we  were  redeemed  than  the  mother 
of  a  victorious  general,  for  instance, 
contributes  to  the  martial  exploits  of 
her  son. 

The  upholders  of  this  opinion  do 
not  apprehend  exactly  the  co-operation 
which  we  attribute  to  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
They  apparently  ignore  that  we,  not 
less  than  they,  place  an  infinite  interval 
between  her  personal  merit  and  that  of 
her  Divine  Son ;  and  that  our  gratitude, 
in  rendering  to  each  the  tribute  strictly 
due,  is  consequently  in  no  danger  what- 
ever of  leading  us  astrav.    That    Christ 
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spontaneonsly  offered  Himself  for  our 
redemption,  that  He  became  man  and 
was  ■"  obedient  even  to  the  death  of  the 
Cross,"  and  that  His  death  redeemed  us, 
is  of  course  undeniable.  That  our  salva- 
tion could  have  been  brought  about  by 
Christ  alone  without  the  mediation  or 
co-operation  of  any  one  is  also  certain. 
These  truths,  however,  do  not  alter  in 
any  way  the  significance  of  the  fact  that 
He  did  suffer  Mary  to  co-operate  with 
Him  in  the  august  work  of  redemption, 
and  that  she  is  a  veritable  intermediary 
between  Him  and  us. 

The  existence  of  such  an  intermediary 
is  assuredly  an  additional  manifestation 
of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  who 
thus  takes  account  of  the  misery,  the 
shame,  and  the  cowardice  of  sinners.  As 
St.  Bernard  somewhere  expresses  it,  if 
Jesus  the  Saviour  attracts  us.  He  is  also 
our  Judge,  and  in  this  character  may 
well  be  dreaded  b\^  the  sinner.  If  we  hear 
from  His  lips  the  word  of  pardon,  from 
those  same  lips  we  hear  the  sentence  that 
condemns.  It  is  only  natural,  then,  that 
we  should  desire  to  have  near  Him  an 
advocate  to  plead  our  cause.  And  none 
other  can  in  this  respect  be  comparable 
to  Mary.  This  is  wh^^  God  decided  that 
between  Christ  and  us  there  should  be 
an  intermediary  so  capable  of  inspiring 
confidence  in  sin -stricken  and  cowardly 
souls;  this  is  why  Christ  Himself  des- 
tined His  Mother  to  be  our  mother,  too, 
by  associating  her  with  Himself  in  His 
redeeming  sacrifice,  and  by  afterward 
confiding  to  her  the  superintendence  over 
all  the  graces  merited  by  His  Passion. 

This  view,  suggested  by  our  idea  of 
God's  wisdom  and  goodness,  is  confirmed 
by  the  testimony  of  Holy  Writ  and  tradi- 
tion. From  both  these  depositories  of 
revealed  truth  we  perceive  that  Mary 
not  only  contributed  to  our  endowment 
with  supernatural  life  in  an  indirect  and 
material  manner  by  her  divine  maternity, 
but  that  she  exerted  a  real  influence  as 


a  moral  cause  on  the  meritorious  acts^ 
by  which  Our  Lord  redeemed  us. 

Following  the  example  of  St.  Paul,  the- 
Fathers  of  the  Church  recognize  in  the 
Incarnation  and  the  Crucifixion  the 
exact  counterpart  of  the  scenes  enacted 
in  the  Garden  of  Eden.  In  both,  three 
personages  stand  out  distinctly:  a  man 
whose  act  decides  the  destiny  of  the 
human  race,  an  angel,  and  a  woman.  In 
one  case,  however,  it  is  a  downfall ;  in 
the  other,  an  uplifting.  The  two  groups 
act  in  contrary  senses;  but  this  does 
not  prevent  a  faithful  correspondence, 
especially  in  the  nature  of  their  influence, 
between  the  roles  played  by  the  two 
women.  If  it  be  true  that  Adam's  fall 
was  the  sole  cause  of  the  calamity  to  his 
race,  it  is  still  a  fact  that  his  fall  was 
prepared  and'  brought  about  by  the 
disobedience  of  Eve.  Hence  it  is  correct 
enough  to  say — as,  in  fact,  is  very  com- 
monly said— that  the  first  woman  by 
her  advice  and  example  co-operated  in 
working  the  ruin  of  mankind. 

For  this  reason  many  Fathers  of  the 
Church  declare  that  the  title  mother  oi 
the  living  given  in  Holy  Writ  to  the 
first  Eve,  is  far  more  appropriate  to  the 
second ;  for  Adam's  helpmate  inoculated 
her  children  with  the  virus  of  death,  since 
she  contributed  in  depriving  them  of  the 
grace  for  which  they  were  destined.  The 
true  and  real  Mother  of  the  living,  say 
St.  Iren^Eus,  Tertullian,  St.  Ephrem,  St. 
Augustine,  and  St.  Epiphanius,  is  Mar^^. 
''Through  her  we  have  received  life  and 
salvation,  as  through  Eve  death  and 
perdition."  The  latter,  by  her  foolish 
complaisance  in  listening  to  temptation, 
put  the  head  of  the  human  race  on  the 
inclined  plane  whither  he  was  to  drag 
all  his  descendants;  the  former,  b}^  her 
docility  to  the  voice  of  the  angel  and  the 
word  of  God,  inaugurated  upon  earth 
that  series  of  memorable  events  by  which 
the  world  has  been  saved.  In  a  word, 
just  as  through  Eve  sin  and  death  were 
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brought  into  the  world,  through  Mar^^ 
there  have  been  introduced  grace  and 
salvation. 

The  Blessed  Virgin  made  good  her  first 
claim  to  the  title  of  our  mother  when,  in 
reply  to  the  divine  messenger  who  asked 
her  concurrence  in  the  work  of  the 
Redemption,  she  said :  ''  Behold  the  hand- 
maid of  the  Lord."  There  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  she  then  distinctly 
understood  the  full  import  of  the  consent 
she  was  giving ;  that  she  clearly  foresaw 
all  the  suffering,  the  humiliation,  the 
Passion  which  it  would  entail;  yet  the 
consent  was  given  freely  and  fully  and 
deliberately.  From  that  moment  until 
the  dolorous  hours  of  the  crucifixion  she 
kept  in  her  heart  both  the  Passion  which 
w^as  to  give  life  to  souls,  and  the  souls 
who  were  to  receive  life  through  the 
Passion. 

And  so  when  Our  Lord,  showing  St. 
John  to  Mary,  said,  ''Behold  thy  son," 
these  words  designated  all  men,  and  more 
especially  all  Christians.  Christ's  words, 
in  fact,  rather  attest  and  confirm  than 
create  Mary's  maternity  in  our  regard. 
In  the  last  will  and  testament  of  Jesus, 
these  words  draw  still  closer  the  bonds 
of  filiation  by  which  all  His  disciples  are 
attached  to  His  Mother.  It  is  as  if  Christ 
said  to  St.  John  and  those  represented 
by  him:  **I  confide  to  you  My  Mother 
and  yours.  She  deserves  this  twofold 
title:  she  had  you  in  view  when  she 
received  Me  in  her  chaste  womb ;  she  has 
never  ceased  to  carry  you  with  Me  in  her 
heart.  It  has  been  by  not  withdrawing 
herself  from  the  sorrows  reserved  for  Me, 
it  has  been  by  uniting  herself  to  Me  in 
offering  Me  to  God,  that  she  has  aided 
Me  in  resuscitating  you  to  the  spiritual 
life  of  grace." 

Mary's  co-operation  with  grace,  how- 
ever, did  not  cease  with  the  sacrifice  of 
the  Cross:  it  continues  still,  and  will 
endure  as  long  as  there  are  men  to  be 
saved.    While  it  is  of  faith  that,  by  the 


shedding  of  His  Blood,  Christ  opened  to 
the  human  race  inexhaustible  fountains 
of  merits,  and  conferred  upon  it  rights 
to  the  graces  which  are  necessary  for 
salvation,  it  is,  nevertheless,  true  that, 
to  become  effective  as  fruitful  sources  of 
life,  these  graces  must  be  appHed  by  the 
sacraments,  by  preaching,  and  other 
means  of  which  the  Church  makes  use. 
Without  such  application  to  individual 
souls,  the  work  of  our  Redemption 
would  remain  incomplete  and  would 
avail  us  nothing.  Of  what  use  to  a  man 
dying  of  thirst  is  a  spring  hard  by,  if 
he  is  too  weak  to  reach  it,  and  if  there 
is  no  one  to  bring  him  a  drink? 

Having  co-operated  in  the  satisfactory 
works  and  the  merits  accumulated  by 
Christ  in  the  ''treasure  of  the  Church," 
Mary  also  co-operates  at  present  in 
their  distribution.  "God,"  says  Bossuet, 
"having  once  wished  to  give  us  Jesus 
Christ  through  Mary,  and  the  gifts  of 
God  being  'without  repentance,'  this 
order  of  things  will  never  suffer  change. 
Just  as,  by  the  physical  and  moral  con- 
currence of  Mary,  Jesus,  the  universal 
principle  of  grace,  came  to  us,  so  all 
graces,  which  are  but  the  consequences 
of  the  Passion,  should  be  accorded  to 
us  through  the  powerful  mediation  of 
His  Holy  Mother." 

In  truth,  it  is  an  opinion  commonly 
held  by  theologians  that  no  grace  is 
accorded  without  Mary's  having  inter- 
ceded for  its  recipient.  But  in  what  does 
our  Mother's  intercession  consist?  It  is 
evident  that  she  is  not  the  author  of 
grace :  that  she  does  not,  like  a  physical 
and  efficient  cause,  produce,  as  the  artist, 
for  instance,  creates  his  work.  Such  pro- 
duction of  grace,  like  the  creation  of  the 
world,  requires  the  omnipotence  of  God. 
Nor  does  she  act  immediately  upon  our 
intelligence  to  illumine  it,  or  our  will 
to  fortify  it.  She  does  not  communicate 
directly  to  our  soul  sanctifying  grace; 
this    supernatural     action    also    is    the 
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incommtinicable  privilege  of  the  Three 
Divine  Persons.  Mar^^'s  role  is  of  the 
moral  order.  She  is  the  one  universal 
mediatrix ;  but  under  Jesus,  with  Jesus, 
and  by  His  merits.  She  offers  Him  our 
prayers ;  she  joins  thereto  her  own  ;  she 
supports  her  appeal  by  the  virtue  of  the 
Precious  Blood,  and,  in  a  secondary 
manner,  by  the  great  merits  which  she 
herself  gained  by  her  co-operation  in  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Cross,  in  her  capacit}^  of 
Mother  of  the  Saviour  and  of  all  united 
to  Him  by  grace.  Passing  b\^  the  lips  of 
her  Son,  her  pra^^er  becomes  all-powerful 
before  God;  whatever  her  petition  may 
be,  it  deserves  to  be  granted. 

This  role  of  universal  mediatrix  Leo 
XIII.  attributed  to  our  Heavenly  Mother 
in  his  Encyclical  of  September  8,  1894, 
on  the  Rosary.  "Every  grace  granted 
to  men,"  w^rote  the  Sovereign  Pontiff, 
"reaches  them  b\^  a  threefold  process 
perfectly  ordained:  God  communicates 
it  to  Christ;  Christ  transmits  it  to 
Mary,  through  whom  it  comes  to 
us."  And  thus,  no  matter  what  be  the 
prayers  that  ascend  to  God,  or  the  graces 
that  come  down  from  Him,  Mary  is 
always  the  intermediary  placed  imme- 
diately above  to  present  our  petitions 
and  solicit  the  graces  of  which  wx  stand 
in  'need.  Surely,  the  knowledge  that 
she  is  verily  and  indeed  our  Mother, 
gracious,  kind  and  true,  should  inspire 
us  with  a  loving  confidence  in  her  com- 
passion and  mercy.  No  trial,  however 
bitter;  no  temptation,  however  stub- 
bom, — aye,  no  fall,  however  deplorable, 
should  avail  to  keep  us  from  turning 
to  her,  who  regards  us  as  beloved 
children  in  exile,  and  whose  dearest  hope 
is  one  day  to  see  us  participate  in  the 
ineffable  bliss  of  her  heavenly  home. 


No  Catholic  can  be  a  Catholic  at  all 
without  being  "intolerant"  of  Protes- 
tantism, even  while  loving  and  admiring 
individual  Protestants. — Bishop  Hedley. 


Weighed  in  the  Balance* 

BY    CHIII8TIAN    REID, 

I. — Expectant  Heirs. 

0    you  think.  Doctor,  there   is    no 
hope  of  his  recovery  ?  "  said  Gerard 
.  Hastings,  meditatively. 

-^  The  words  were  a  statement 
rather  than  a  question," but  it  was  as  a 
question  that  Dr. Warner  answered  them  : 

"Of  his  recovery,  certainly  not.  He  can 
never  again  be  even  partially  a  well  man ; 
but  he  has  such  wonderful  vitality  that 
he  may  pass  through  the  present  crisis 
and  rally  once  more  —  or  he  may  not. 
Frankly,  the  chances  are  against  him.'' 

"And  if  he  should  rally,  the  change 
will  take  place — ?" 

"Within  twelve  hours.  I  w^ill  return  at 
eight  o'clock,  and  bring  Dr.  Lacy  with 
me.  Until  that  time  the  nurse  has  my 
directions,  and  no  jchange  of  any  kind  is 
likely  to  occur." 

"There  is  no  immediate  danger  of 
death?" 

"None,  I  think,"  the  Doctor  answered, 
drawing  on  his  gloves  and  preparing  to 
descend  the  steps  of  the  portico  on  which 
the  two  men  were  standing.  "Neverthe- 
less," he  added,  turning  around,  "if  Mr. 
Darracote  has  any  friends  or  relatives 
whom  he  would  wish  to  see,  it  might  be 
w^ell  to  let  them  know  without  delay 
that  his  condition  is  —  critical." 

"Is  Mr.  Darracote  himself  aware  of 
his  condition?"  Hastings  asked. 

"I  have  not  informed  him  of  it,"  replied 
the  Doctor,  who  agreed  with  many  of 
his  profession  in  thinking  it  no  part  of 
a  physician's  duty  to  tell  his  patients 
unpleasant  truths  —  especiallj^  the  most 
unpleasant  truth  of  all. 

Then  he  bent  his  head,  entered  his 
carriage,  and  taking  a  note-book  from 
his  pocket,  was  deep  in  its  contents 
before  his  servant,  who  drove  at  a  sharp 
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pace,  had  reached  the  broad  iron  gates 
which  opened  on  the  road  beyond. 

Not  a  street.  The  city  in  its  rapid 
strides  had  not  yet  reached  thus  far, 
though  its  tumultuous  life  was  near 
at  hand.  But  its  most  fashionable 
thoroughfare  stretched  into  an  avenue 
which  for  several  miles  was  lined  on  each 
side  with  beautiful  country-houses.  Not 
many  of  these  were  visible  from  the  road. 
The  stranger,  who  was  whirled  along 
behind  a  pair  of  fast  horses,  saw  little 
beside  one  green  park  after  another,  full 
of  bosky  depths  of  shade. 

''There  is  the  Heron  place)"some  good- 
natured  cicerone  would  say.  ''Charming 
grounds,  don't  you  think  so?  That 
lovel}^  little  cottage  of  which  you  catch 
a  glimpse  half  hidden  in  trees  is  a  purely 
bachelor  den ;  belongs  to  Mr.  Hastings — 
the  Mr.  Hastings,  —  and  is  in  exquisite 
taste  within  and  without.  And  here  is 
Argyle,  the  Darracote  place.  I  wish  you 
-could  see  the  house;,  but  there  is  not  a 
glimpse  to  be  had  from  the  road.  It  used 
to  be  a  show-place, —that  is,  one  could 
go  in  and  servants  showed  one  over  it; 
but  that  was  when  the  owner  was 
away.  Now  that  he  is  at  home,  no  one 
is  admitted.  He  is  said  to  be  in  wretched 
health  —  likely  to  die  yqvj  soon,  and 
nobody  knows  to  whom  his  property 
will  go." 

At  the  entrance  of  this  house  Gerard 
Hastings  still  stood,  after  the  Doctor's 
carriage  had  passed  from  sight.  He  was 
a  man  who  in  age  was  not  less  than 
thirty-six,  and  who  in  appearance  was 
remarkably  distinguished.  Not  very  tall, 
but  slenderly  built,  and  graceful  in 
extreme  degree.  In  fact,  with  Tiim  grace 
was  a  special  gift,  a  special  attribute 
and  fascination.  His  features  were  cut 
with  something  of  that  clearness  which 
we  associate  with  a  cameo,  while  his 
complexion  was  of  that  peculiar  pale- 
ness which  occasionally  accompanies  the 
auburn   or   chestnut    tints    in    hair    and 


beard.  The  tint  of  the  hair  was  neither 
auburn  nor  chestnut,  but  something 
between  the  two,— a  rich  red-brown,  full 
of  color  and  warmth,  which  contrasted 
very  effectively  with  the  white  pallor  of 
the  skin,  especially  as  the  brows,  the 
eyes,  and  the  carefully  trimmed  mustache 
were  all  of  the  same  color. 

He  remained  so  long  motionless  — 
apparently  rapt  in  thought — that  a  Xa&y 
who  had  been  for  some  time  watching 
him  from  one  of  the  windows,  at  last 
came  out  to  his  side.  She  was  a  w^oman 
whose  years  were  little  less  than  his 
ownfbut  who  bore  them  so  well  that 
she  looked  much  younger.  A  fair  com- 
plexion —  purest  milk  and  roses  once,  and 
still  remarkably  lovely,  considering  how 
soon  such  roses  fade;  fair  hair  in  great 
abundance ;  eyes  neither  green  nor  yellow 
nor  brown,  but  a  mingling  of  all  these 
tints ;  a  delicate  nose,  and  perfect  mouth 
and  chin ;  add  to  this  a  figure  full,  yet 
not  lacking  grace,  and  it  may  readily 
be  imagined  that  few  people  thought  of 
disputing  Mrs.  Treheme's  beauty.  Cer- 
tainly no  one  had  disputed  it  when  she 
burst  upon  society  in  the  first  freshness 
of  her  3^outh.  Women  envied,  and  men 
raved  over  her ;  she  was  a  reigning  belle, 
a  star  of  the  first  magnitude. 

And  at  that  time  the  man  who  stood 
before  her  now  had  fluttered  around  her 
as  one  of  her  admirers, — the  one  whom 
for  many  reasons  she  liked  the  best  of 
all.  Though  very  young — ^having  barely 
attained  his  majority  and  the  control  of 
his  fortune, — Hastings  had  even  then  the 
reputation  of  being  exceptionally  attrac- 
tive to  women.  But,  though  flattered 
and  spoiled,  as  almost  any  man  would 
have  been,  he  declined  to  exchange 
his  golden  liberty  for  the  bondage  of 
matrimony.  Heiresses  did  not  tempt 
him,  for  he  had  wealth  in  moderate 
degree  himself;  beauties  attracted  him, 
but  he  possessed  the  usual  accompani- 
ment   of    a    susceptible    fancy  —  a    fickle 
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disposition;  so  the  brightest  e\'es  shone 
in  vain  on  him.  He  fluttered  round 
Eleanor  Lucas  for  a  time,  won  as  much 
of  a  heart  as  that  lady  had  to  give,  then 
calmly  said  good-bye  one  day  and  sailed 
for  Europe. 

Even  women  of  the  world  suffer  heart- 
aches now  and  then,  but  they  know 
how  to  hide  them.  No  shade  of  dimness 
came  over  Miss  Lucas'  beauty,  and  in 
less  than  two  weeks  she  was  engaged 
to  Treherne,  the  most  desirable  of  her 
suitors.  He  was  young,  madly  in  love 
with  her;  and,  though  his  own  fortune 
was  not  great,  he  was  heir  by  strict 
entail  of  the  large  estate  of  a  childless 
uncle.  Under  these  circumstances,  every 
one  agreed  that  the  match  was  a  good 
one ;  and  the  marriage  took  place  in  due 
time,  with  the  approval  of  all  concerned. 

According  to  the  nature  of  things, 
happiness  should  have  followed;  and 
perhaps  with  Treherne  it  did  follow — for 
a  time.  But  before  many  moons  had 
waxed  and  waned  it  was  evident  to 
him  that  if  his  beautiful  wife  had  a  heart 
at  all,  that  heart  was  not  his.  Following 
this  knowledge  came  fierce  jealousy  of 
the  men  who  still  thronged  around  her; 
for  adulation  and  flattery  were  necessary 
to  her  as  food  and  air.  She  resented  in 
no  measured  manner  interference  with 
her  favorite  amusement,  and  so  matters 
went  from  bad  to  worse.  There  was  a 
strain  of  dissipated  lawlessness  in  the 
Treherne  blood  which  was  always  ready 
to  come  to  the  surface,  and  it  broke  forth 
violently  with  Ogden.  People  began  to 
pity  his  wife,  others  condemned  her; 
stories  of  terrible  quarrels  were  told, — 
affairs  came  to  a  crisis  when  she  refused 
absolutely  to  live  any  longer  with  her 
husband. 

Treherne,  on  his  part,  made  no  effort 
to  induce  her  to  do  so. 

"We  have  probably  each  had  enough 
of  the  other,"  he  said,  grimly.  "Well, 
I'll  tr\'  to  make  her  a  widow  as  soon  as 


possible,  since  a  married  flirt  has  not  a 
very  enviable  position  in  the  world." 

The  miserable,  reckless  young  fellow 
kept  his  word  better,  perhaps,  than  he 
intended.  In  less  than  a  year  he  died 
from  the  effects  of  excessive  dissipation; 
and,  as  if  to  add  to  the  enormity  of  this 
conduct,  his  death  took  place  six  months 
before  that  of  his  uncle;  so  the  estate 
passed  to  other  heirs,  and  his  wife's 
prospects  ended  in  one  of  those  slender 
provisions  which  people  describe  as  "a 
small  competence,"  but  which  was  not 
at  all  competent  to  fill  her  wants. 

Fortunately,  the  aunt  who  had  brought 
her  out  in  society  (she  was  early  left 
an  orphan  )  had  been  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Darracote,  a  man  of  great  wealth.  Mrs. 
Darracote  died  soon  after  the  marriage 
which  resulted  so  disastrously,  but  her 
husband  had  been  deeply  attached  to 
her.  And  Avhen  Mrs.  Treherne  asked  his 
protection,  he  could  not  refuse  it,  though 
approving  of  her  course  and  of  herself 
as  little  as  possible. 

"I  will  give  you  a  home  as  long  as 
you  need  it,  for  the  sake  of  your  aunt," 
he  said;  "but  you  need  expect  no  more 
of  me." 

Understanding  that  he  was  a  man 
who  meant  exactly  and  entirely  what  he 
said,  it  is  probable  that  Mrs.  Treherne 
did  not  expect  any  more — for  some  time. 
A  stately,  luxurious  home  like  Argyle 
was  a  very  pleasant  abiding-place  to  a 
young  and  beautiful  widow  with  the 
world  before  her;  but  presently  other 
hopes  crept  in.  Why  should  not  Argyle 
be  hers  when  its  present  owner — already 
ill  with  a  hopeless  disease — had  been 
gathered  to  his  fathers?  Where  would 
Mr.  Darracote — a  childless  man  with  no 
near  relations  —  find  a  better  heir  than 
herself  ?  Her  heart  beat  high  with  desire 
and  hope  as  she  asked  these  questions. 
She  could  not  play  ministering  angel  to 
Mr.  Darracote ;  for,  being  of  somewhat 
morose  temper  as  well    as    of  eccentric 
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disposition,  he  would  tolerate  near  him 
only  servants  trained  to  the  observance 
of  his  "  ways  "  ;  but  she  was  mistress  of 
his  house,  and  he  could  not  fail  to  see 
that  she  adorned  the  position  as  if  bom 
for  it.  Others  beside  herself  thought  of 
these  things,  and  her  chances  began  to 
be  reckoned  high  by  the  outside  world, 
when — Gerard  Hastings  came  home. 

A  simple  fact,  this,  to  all  appearances ; 
but  one  that  changed  the  current  of 
speculation  greatly.  Hastings,  beside 
being  the  son  of  Mr.  Darracote's  oldest 
friend,  was  himself  a  special  favorite 
with  that  gentleman,  and  had  been  his 
ward.  After  several  years  of  foreign  life 
and  foreign  travel,  he  returned,  even 
more  handsome,  more  accomplished, 
more  graceful  and  more  fascinating  than 
when  he  went  abroad.  It  was  shrewdly 
suspected  that  he  had  spent  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  patrimony;  but  what  of 
that  ?  With  or  without  a  fortune,  he  was 
a  social  magnate  of  the  first  rank ;  and 
if  the  Darracote  estate  should  pass  into 
his  possession,  society  was  prepared  to 
exalt  him  on  its  highest  pedestal  and 
fall  down  and  glorify  him. 

What  Mrs.  Treheme  thought  of  such  a 
formidable  rival,  in  the  person  of  her  old 
admirer,  could  only  be  conjectured;  for 
she  carried  neither  her  heart  nor  her 
mind  on  her  sleeve.  They  met  with  easy 
cordiality ;  and,  needless  to  say,  nothing 
in  their  intercourse  ever  betrayed  the 
secret  thoughts  of  either.  If  Hastings 
entertained  an}^  hope  that  Mr.  Darracote 
would  select  him  as  an  heir,  there  was 
no  indication  in  his  manner  of  the 
anxiety  which  usually  attends  such  a 
state  of  expectation.  The  grounds  of  his 
own  home — the  pretty  cottage  already 
alluded  to  as  "a  purel}^  bachelor  den" — 
adjoined  those  of  Argyle.  It  had  been 
his  custom  all  his  life,  when  at  home,  to 
lounge  over  some  time  in  the  course  of 
the  day  to  spend  a  short  time  with  his 
quondam  guardian.  What  he  had  always 


done,  he  did  now  — neither  more  nor 
less.  If  spending  a  short  time  with  Mr. 
Darracote  also  meant,  as  a  general 
rule,  seeing  Mrs.  Treherne,  why  should 
he  object  to  that?  She  was  still  an 
exceedingly  handsome  woman;  and  he 
liked,  he  had  always  liked,  handsome 
women.  He  knew  what  his  old  power 
over  her  had  been  (men  are  not  prone  to 
underestimate  facts  of  this  kind);  and 
he  tested  matters  just  far  enough  to 
ascertain  that  he  could  assert  that  power 
agrain  if  he  chose  to  do  so,  if  in  any 
manner  it  became  worth  his  while. 

Mrs.  Treheme,  for  her  part,  was  not 
deficient  in  sharp  wit,  and  she  read  the 
situation  clearly. 

''If  I  win  the  fortune,  I  shall  win  him 
also,"  she  said  to  herself.  "If  he  wins  it, 
I  must  go  out  into  the  world  and  find 
another  Ogden  Treheme." 

So  matters  had  stood  for  several 
months;  and  so  they  still  stood  on  the 
afternoon  when  Mr.  Darracote's  malady 
had  reached  a  very  critical  stage,  and  Dr. 
Warner  drove  away  from  the  door  of 
Argyle,  leaving  Hastings  standing  there. 
He  had  not  heard  the  step  which 
approached  his  side,  so  he  started  when 
Mrs.  Treheme's  voice  sounded. 

"I  suppose  Dr.  Warner  has  told  you 
what  he  told  me — that  Mr.  Darracote 
is  very  dangerously  ill?"  she  said. 

"Yes,  he  told  me,"  replied  Hastings. 
"But  he  also  said  there  is  still  hope  of 
his  rallying  again.  And,  since  that  is 
the  case,  I  am  doubtful  what  to  do." 

"To  do!"  repeated  Mrs.  Treherne,  in 
a  slightly  startled  tone.  "To  do — with 
regard  to   what  ?  ' ' 

"With  regard  to  telling  him  of  his 
danger,"  Hastings  said,  quietly.  "  He  has 
known  for  some  time  that  his  illness 
has  been  approaching  a  fatal  termina- 
tion ;  and  hardly  more  than  a  week  ago 
he  exacted  a  promise  from  me  that  I 
would  let  him  know  whenever  the  Doctor 
declared  that  death  was  near  at  hand." 
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*'Why  does  he  wish  to  know?"  she 
asked.    '*  Has  he  not  made  his  will  yet?  " 

At  this  involuntary  betrayal  of  what 
was  in  her  mind,  Hastings  smiled. 

''I  can  not  answer  that  question,"  he 
said.  ''There  is  nothing  of  which  I  know 
less  than  of  Mr.  Darracote's  testamen- 
tary arrangements.  He  made  the  request 
of  which  I  speak,  without  any  explana- 
tion of  his  reasons  for  doing  so ;  and  I 
promised  that  he  should  know  the  truth. 
The  doubt  which  disturbs  me  now  is 
whether  or  not  the  time  has  come  for 
fulfilling  that  promise." 

It  was  a  doubt  which  Mrs.  Treherne 
could  not  help  him  to  solve.  Like  himself, 
she  \sras  absolutely  ignorant  of  Mr. 
Darracote's  testamentary  arrangements 
or  intentions;  but  she  could  not  view 
this  request  in  any  other  light  than  as 
connected  with  them.  Everything  which 
she  most  valued,  or  for  which  she  most 
hoped  in  life,  hung  on  a  dying  man's 
caprice;  and  to  influence  that  caprice 
was  utterly  beyond  her  power.  Only  one 
thing  she  knew — if  he  died  intestate,  the 
princely  inheritance  would  go  neither  to 
Hastings  nor  herself.  In  neither  of  their 
veins  did  one  drop  of  Darracote  blood 
flow.  Hence  nothing  would  be  gained 
by  hindering  him  from  making  a  will. 

Thoughts  like  this  passed  swiftly 
through  her  mind  as  she  stood  with  her 
eyes  fastened  absently  on  the  velvet  lawn 
that  sloped  away  into  the  shadowy 
woods  of  the  surrounding  park.  A  fair 
scene  it  was,  with  the  golden  beauty  of 
the  low-slanting  sun  upon  it;  but  she 
was  not  heeding  its  fairness— not  even 
to  think  of  the  contrast  it  presented  to 
that  darkened  chamber  where  its  owner 
lay  racked  by  cruel  pain.  When  at  last 
she  turned  to  Hastings,  it  was  to  say: 

''You  do  not  care  for  my  opinion,  I 
suppose;  but  I  think  that  if  I  were  in 
your  place,  I  would  tell  him  the  truth. 
To  wait  until  the  Doctor  says  he  is 
dying— doctors    are    very    slow    to    say 


such  things  —  may  be  to  wait  too  late." 
As  she  spoke  a  servant — a  tall,  slender, 
colored  man,  whose  tint  was  exactly 
that  of  bronze,  and  whose  features  were 
well  and  clearly  cut, — came,  with  the 
quiet  tread  of  a  well-trained  domestic, 
through  the  hall  and  out  on  the  portico. 
"If  you  please,  Mr.  Hastings,"  he  said, 
"my  master  wishes  to  see  you." 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Angcl  of  the  Yean 

BY    MARIAN    NE8BITT. 

"Q  ANGEL  OF  THE  YEAR,"  I  said, 

"Why  stand  before  my  door? 

Why  talk  of  brighter  hopes?"  I  said; 

"  Why  cross  my  threshold  o'er? 
My  light  of  joy  is  dead,"  I  said, — 
"Gone  out  for  evermore!" 

"  No  true  heart's  joy  can  die,"  he  said: 
"It  lives  beyond  your  ken; 
'Tis  watered  with  your  tears,"  he  said, 

"And  grows  the  brighter  then. 
It  only  seemed  to  die,"  he  said, 
"At  the  sound  of  God's  Amen." 

'*  O  Angel  of  the  Year,"  I  said, 
"  Why  wait  there  in  the  snow? 

I  can  not  be  resigned,"  I  said: 
"  I  can  not  kiss  my  woe. 

My  heart-wound  is  too  deep,"  I  said — 
^'How  deep  /  only  know." 

"The  storm  of  grief  is  sharp,"  he  said: 

"It  chills  the  spirit  sore; 
It  makes  the  world  look  dark,"  he  said, 

"Which  seemed  all  brfght  before; 
And  yet  it  drives  us  on,"  he  said, 

"Towards  the  Eternal  Shore." 

"  O  Angel  of  the  Year,"  I  said, 

"I  fain  would  bid  thee  stay; 
I  fain  would  have  thy  help,"  I  said, 

"To  guide  me  on  my  way. 
I  can  not  lift  my  cross,"  I  said, 

"Or  form  my  lips  to  pray." 

"  Peace!    Do  not  fear,  sad  soul,"  he  said; 

"  For  one  you  hold  most  dear — 
Your  brother  cries  to  Heaven,"  he  said, 

"And  God  will  surely  hear. 
And  grant  you  through  that  pray'r,"  he  said, 

"New  grace  for  this  New  Year." 
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Notes  of  a  Northern  Summer. 


BY    THE    REV.   THOMAS    J.   HHAHAN,    D.  D. 
I. 

A  TIRED  professor  and  an  over- 
worked city  pastor — these  are  the 
dramatis  personas  in  the  story  of  one 
month's  summer  travel  in  the  pleasant 
land  of  Nova  Scotia.  We  had  often  read 
of  the  land  of  the  ''Bluenoses,"  and 
remembered  the  **  high  tides  "  of  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  as  they  were  wont  to  be  pictured 
in  the  old  geographies.  Reminiscences 
of  French  discovery  and  conquest,  of 
Acadia  and  the  Loyalists,  floated  vaguely 
through  our  memories.  We  knew  that 
Nova  Scotia  lay  far  out  in  the  Atlantic, 
a  mighty  break-water  as  it  were ;  that  it 
looked  something  like  a  huge  jack-plane; 
that  its  chief  port  was  some  hundreds  of 
miles  nearer  Ireland  than  New  York  is; 
that  Halifax  was  an  American  Gibraltar, 
the  successor  of  Quebec,  as  Quebec  had 
succeeded  Louisburg,  and  Louisburg  Port 
Royal.  But  beyond  this  our  knowledge 
was  limited  and  our  ideas  vague.  Only 
we  had  heard  that  there  life  was  simple 
and  quaint,  from  our  advanced  stand- 
point; that  the  days  were  cool  and 
pleasant,  and  the  nights  still  cooler  and 
more  pleasant.  The  torrid  heat  of  earh^ 
July  gave  relief  to  these  Arctic  charms, 
and  so  we  were  now  on  the  way  to  this 
cool  haven  of  rest. 

What  magic  is  there  in  the  ever-restless 
sea  that  it  should  suggest  rest  to  the 
tossed  and  worn  heart?  Ever  agitated 
itself,  and  never  in  the  same  mood  for 
any  appreciable  time,  it  seems  to  lay  the 
soothing  hand  of  a  mother  on  us  w^eary 
mortals,  and  to  compose  our  troubles  as 
no  other  agency  of  nature  can  do.  Not 
even  the  trackless  solitude  of  the  prairies, 
not  the  solemn  majesty  of  the  eternal 
hills  nor  the  ineffable  silence  of  the 
primeval   forest,   so    stills    the    troubled 


heart  of  man  as  the  great,  heaving  sea. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  Infinite  whose  essence 
is  Love,  and  whose  mirror  is  the  bound- 
less Even  of  old  Ocean,  from  which  there 
flashes  into  the  heart  of  man  an  invisible 
radiation  of  the  divine  goodness  and  pity 
and  peace, — a  great  spray  of  irresistible 
suggestions  of  God  and  the  beyond,  of 
His  immensity  and  man's  insignificance. 
How  petty  the  infidel  or  scoffer  seems 
at  sea!  And  how  quickly  the  original 
democracy  of  our  race  establishes  itself 
when  we  are  cut  loose  from  the  little  foot- 
stool whereon  we  have  reared  so  many 
fences  of  difference  and  distinction  that 
make  the  angels  smile  or  weep — which? 
Is  it  for  nothing  that  the  poetic  cult 
of  the  sea,  almost  dormant  since 
Shakspeare,  has  put  forth  new  life  in  our 
century?  —  for  nothing  that  B^^ron  and 
Tennyson,  Swinburne  and  Longfellow, 
have  chanted  its  beauty  in  numbers 
that  will  haunt  forever  the  ears  of  men  ? 
Law  and  order  strength  and  majesty, 
immensity  and  mystery,  a  grace  as 
endless  as  variable,  a  tenderness  second 
only  to  that  of  a  mother,  —  what  charm 
is  wanting  to  the  sea?  What  index 
or  hint  of  a  divine  over-ruling  Presence 
does  it  not  offer  ?  Is  it  not  possible  that 
our  infinite  modem  peregrination  tends, 
after  all,  to  bring  us  back  to  God  by  what 
the  prophets  called  the  via  gentium, — 
by  those  "cords  of  Adam"  that  are 
anchored  deep  in  the  hearts  of  men  ? 

The  sea-road  from  New  York  to  Port- 
land is  not  surpassed  by  any  which 
nature  and  man  have  built  along  the 
Atlantic  coast.  We  had  scarcely  cleared 
Hell  Gate  and  worked  our  way  well  out 
into  the  Sound,  when  the  low  hills  and 
dull  dunes  of  Long  Island  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  quick  succeeding  towns 
and  cities  of  Connecticut  on  the  other, 
attracted  our  attention.  Late  into  the 
night  we  watched  the  distant  strata  of 
diamond -studded  darkness,  the  long 
processions  of  electric  lights  that  revealed 
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one  coast  town  after  another,  until  New 
Haven  faded  away  off  the  dim  line  that 
seemed  to  bind  sea  and  sky  in  indis- 
soluble union.  Early  in  the  morning  we 
passed  through  Vineyard  Sound,  leaving 
the  breezy,  briny  Nantucket  to  our  right ; 
and  were  soon  abreast  of  Cape  Cod, 
whose  low-lying  shores,  with  their  cities 
and  villages,  yet  bound  us  to  the  land, 
and  awoke  anew  a  hundred  sympathies 
and  yearnings.  Is  it  not  strange  that  so 
unpoetic  a  territory  as  Cape  Cod  should 
have  inspired  so  many  pens  to  make  it 
the  scene  of  romance  and  play?  One  of 
our  companions  recalled  ''Shoresacres" 
and  ''The  Old  Homestead,"  as  we  passed 
rapidly  on, — two  of  the  most  powerful 
of  genuine  American  plays.  It  was  a  wise 
old  poet  who  praised  his  hero  as  one 

Qui  miiltonini  lioniiimiii  mores  vidit  et  urbes. 
Manners  and  institutions  will  ever  have 
as  strong  a  charm  for  the  cultured 
traveller  as  legend  and  poetry.  Cape 
Cod,  with  its  primitive  folk  —  the  rem- 
nants of  old  Puritan  life,  the  Old  Creole 
days,  and  ante-bellum  Georgia, — has 
for  us  a  human  interest  no  less  than 
that  aroused  by  the  castled  Rhine  or 
picturesque  Italy. 

Gradually  the  Cape  lines  tapered,  until 
across  the  slender  white  strip  of  sand  one 
could  see  shining  the  blue  sea  beyond. 
Now  and  then  a  lighthouse  lifted  its 
white  cone,  tipped  with  black,  over  some 
reef  or  shoal  or  jagged  rock ;  and  again 
some  fishing  village,  with  its  straggling 
white  cottages,  roused  our  curiosity, 
until  the  treeless  sands  of  the  Cape  sank 
in  the  encircling  sea,  and  we  were  out 
on  the  Atlantic. 

What  can  tempt  a  man  to  exile  himself 
to  the  rocky  islets  on  which  the  state 
rears  its  beneficent  signals  to  the 
approaching  mariner?  Can  there  be  a 
life  more  lonely  and  abandoned  than 
that  of  the  keeper  of  a  lighthouse  ?  Add 
to  the  solitude  the  danger  of  the  oflice, 
and  one  wonders  where  men  are  found 


to  undertake  it  willingly.  Perhaps  the 
witchery  of  the  sea  and  the  "beauty  and 
the  mystery  of  the  ships  "  count  for  some- 
thing. Perhaps,  too,  there  is  something 
in  that  special  dispensation  of  Providence 
which  always  provides  volunteers  for 
every  difficult  but  necessary  function  of 
society,  just  as  it  provides  inhabitants 
for  the  most  abandoned  as  for  the  most 
favored  places  of  the  earth.  Praised  be 
forever  the  forethought  and  the  skill, 
these  highest  natural  manifestations  of 
mutual  helpfulness,  which  dot  ever\^ 
inhospitable  shore  with  the  warning 
light,  every  shoal  and  reef  with  the  bell- 
buoy!  Praised  be  the  silent  devotion 
that  lights  the  thousand  lamps  seen  afar 
from  every  coast  by  the  mariner,  bidding 
him  silently  good -cheer  and  kindly 
monition,  marking  for  him  the  stages 
of  his  long  journey  over  the  watery 
wastes  to  the  loved  ones  that  wait  his 
return!  How  truly  the  poet  wrote  of 
the  lighthouse — 

Like  the  g-reat  giant  Christopher,  it  standn 
Upon  the  brink  of  the  tempestuouB  wave ; 

Wading  far  out  among  the  rocks  and  Natids. 
The  night-o'ertaken  mariner  to  save. 


A  new  Prometheus  chained  upon  the  rock, 
Still  grasping  in  his  hand  the  fire  of  Jove ; 

He  does  not  hear  the  cry  nor  heed  the  shock. 
But  hails  the  mariner  with  words  of  love. 

It  is  a  very  ancient  guild,  that  of 
the  priest ;  and  so  he  recognizes  quickly, 
by  a  kind  of  clerical  Freemasonry,  all 
those  of  his  craft.  We  soon  discovered 
three — a  venerable  missionary,  a  country 
pastor,  and  a  city  curate.  The  missionary 
was  seeking  a  sniff  of  sea -air  in  the 
interval  between  a  series  of  retreats, 
the  giving  of  which  was  supposed  to 
constitute  the  good  man's  vacation.  The 
country  pastor  had  just  celebrated  the 
twenty -fifth  anniversary  of  his  ordina- 
tion, and  was  bent  on  a  week  of  peace, 
after  the  catalogue  of  parochial  festivities 
that  he  had  been  obliged  to  go  through. 
The  curate  was  only  too  glad  to  escape 
for  a  brief  while    from    the    heavv    and 
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incessant  labor  of  a  decaying  parish  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  Metropolis,  where 
work  and  care  increase  as  the  fixed 
Church  population  decreases.  We  were 
much  together,  and  not  the  least  pleasant 
hours  of  these  two  days  were  those  spent 
in  one  another's  company,  discussing  war 
and  peace,  art  and  philosoph}^,  the  care 
of  souls  and  the  rearing  of  churches; 
things  educational,  social,  miscellaneous. 

Let  any  candid  man  of  education  and 
travel  spend  two  days  in  the  company 
of  the  average  Catholic  priest,  and  he 
w^ill  be  surprised  at  the  careful  founda- 
tion of  his  mental  training,  the  breadth 
of  his  '  sympathies,  the  variet}^  and 
elegance  of  his  attainments,  the  maturity 
of  his  judgments,  and  the  great  range  of 
subjects  in  w^hich  he  takes  an  intelligent 
and  discriminating  interest.  For  me,  I 
never  rise  from  conversation  with  my 
fellow-priests  that  I  am  not  astonished 
at  their  mental  equipment  and  a  certain 
judicial  sense  by  w^hich  they  rate  very 
fairly  men  and  things.  Prejudice,  half- 
learning,  lack  of  method,  a  certain  slow 
and  dull  conser\^atism,  there  may  be 
among  some ;  but  no  church  in  the  world 
to-day  possesses  the  raw  material  of 
a  great  ecclesiasticism  so  superior  in 
quantity  and  quality  as  does  the  Cath- 
olic Church  in  the  United  States. 

In  general,  the  clerg}^  have  caught  no 
small  share  of  the  qualities  that  make 
our  nation  the  "greatest  of  the  world,"— 
its  vigorous  progressive  sentiment;  its 
disregard  of  obstacles,  whether  real  or 
traditional;  its  just  sense  of  equality; 
its  respect  for  individual  manhood,  and 
its  disregard  of  hereditary  distinctions, 
as  such ;  its  personal  bravery ;  above  all, 
its  tendency  to  seize  the  present,  to  grasp 
opportunity  by  the  forelock,  and  to 
carve  success  out  of  the  most  forbidding 
and  recalcitrant  materials,  by  sheer  force 
of  mind.  Necessity  and  occasion  have 
made  this  clerg}^  vigorous,  inventive, 
daring,  successful.    There  is  little  doubt 


that  when  they  turn  to  the  "things  of 
the  mind,"  they  will  give  to  the  world 
the  example  of  a  New  Greece,  and  put 
the  seal  of  their  Americanism  on  the 
masterpieces  that  will  one  day  issue  from 
their  pens. 

The  day  had  been  hot, — the  previous 
day,  the  national  holiday,  hot  and  nois3\ 
So  the  majority  of  our  companions  were 
on  pleasure  bent,  and  rest,  and  such 
Arctic  coolness  as  they  could  compass. 
Some  pale  school-teachers,  a  few  families 
with  their  quota  of  romping  children 
and  toddling  babies,  several  business 
men  flying  change  and  ledgers  and  bills, 
a  percentage  of  unattached  and  unclaim- 
able  males  and  females, — such  was  our 
list;  no  celebrities  or  curiosities,  only 
plain  and  numerous  mediocrity.  In  the 
steerage  was  a  corps  of  nearly  tw^o 
hundred  Italian  laborers,  on  their  way 
to  build  a  railroad  in  Maine, — men 
strong  of  body,  lithe  and  vigorous,  with 
many  a  fine  head  and  well-cut  features. 

My  friend  and  I  w^ent  among  them, 
and  found  them  courteous  and  chatty, 
intelligent  and  w4tty,  quick  at  repartee, 
and  with  a  good  sense  of  humor,  devel- 
oped no  doubt  by  the  trials  incident  to 
their  life,  with  its  many  contrasts  and 
changes.  They  came,  as  usual,  from  the 
Basilicata  or  Calabria;  and  welcomed 
with  a  quick  smile  and  a  grateful  flash 
of  the  eye  any  reference  to  their  native 
land, — any  use  of  their  native  tongue. 
Silvio  Pellico,  in  "My  Prisons,"  says 
that  men  despise  or  hate  one  another 
because  they  do  not  know  one  another. 
Who  that  knows  the  depths  of  the 
character  of  the  average  Italian  peasant 
will  gainsay  his  true  worth,  his  fine 
natural  virtues,  his  religious  sense,  his 
spirit  of  reverence,  his  hardiness  at  toil, 
his  frugality  and  patience  under  reverses  ? 
It  may  be  that  in  the  upper  classes  the 
long  practice  of  statecraft,  a  Protean 
diplomacy,  and  the  hard  duty  of  self- 
protection    on    the    part    of  a  beautiful 
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but  weak  nation,  have  developed  certain 
undesirable  qualities  that  affect  very 
widely  the  good  name  of  the  Italian 
people.  Such  reproaches  can  not  be 
made  against  the  ordinary  Italian  man, 
who  remains  yet  what  Alfieri  called 
him,  the  most  robust  of  human  plants. 
Scattered  along  the  main  deck  of  the 
steamer,  among  the  miscellaneous  freight, 
they  played  cards  or  the  '^ tombola," 
or  read  books,  or  otherwise  amused 
themselves  during  the  (to  them)  long  and 
uneventful  journey. 

Oppressed,  befooled,  betrayed,  —  when 
will  the  true  deliverers  of  this  great 
people  appear  ?  When  will  there  come  a 
new  Francis  and  a  new  Dominic,  with 
the  patriotism  of  Rienzi,  the  passion  and 
sincerity  of  Savonarola,  the  tenacity  of 
Columbus,  and  the  genius  of  Michael- 
angelo,  to  lead  this  noble  nation  out  of 
its  bondage,  to  trample  on  the  mockery 
of  freedom  that  has  been  held  out  to 
it  for  thirty  years  or  more,  and  to 
save  it  from  the  universal  decay  that  is, 
unhappily,  foreshadowed  on  every  side, 
and  in  all  the  strata  of  its  society  ?  Let 
another  Dante  arise  and  scourge  this 
time  the  corrupt  and  avaricious  crew 
who  have  squandered  the  wealth  of 
Italy,  miscalculated  criminally  her  voca- 
tion and  her  true  interests,  loosened  all 
the  anti- social  forces  in  a  land  just 
learning  the  methods  and  responsibility 
of  self-government,  and  left  her  at  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century  sunk  in 
debt,  humiliated  by  a  savage  tribe, 
bleeding  at  every  pore  of  the  body  politic. 

It  was  an  ideal  summer  sea.  Cooling 
breezes  blewr  away  the  unrest  and  the 
minor  cares  that  we  brought  aboard. 
The  sun  polished  bravely  the  ebony  of 
the  ocean.  The  water  showed  a  dozen 
tints  of  emerald  as  it  parted  before  the 
prow,  and  great  wreaths  of  white  lace 
seemed  to  float  off  where  the  churning 
sea  tossed  them  lightly  for  one  brief 
moment  in  all  their  vanishing  pride  of 


color  and  design.  The  infinite  monotony 
was  broken  now  and  then  by  a  vision 
of  passing  ships, — some  with  long,  bare 
masts,  others  bending  beneath  a  white 
mass  of  sail,  but  all  sharply  outlined 
against  the  delicate  opal  of  the  sky. 
A  school  of  whales,  a  sea-gull  wheeling 
and  soaring,  the  razor -like  back  of  a 
porpoise,  —  these  things  were  calculated 
to  create  a  mild  sensation,  and  gather 
into  the  ship's  forum  most  of  the  citizens 
of  our  little  community.  The  remaining 
few  were  like  Gonzalo  in  the  ''Tempest," 
ready  to  "give  a  thousand  furlongs  of 
sea  for  an  acre  of  barren  ground ;  long 
heath,  brown  furze,  —  anything." 

And  now  the  coasts  of  Maine  are 
visible — great,  bold  cliffs  against  the 
evening  sky,  the  huge  bastions  and 
ravelins  of  this  State's  rampart  ocean- 
wards.  Shortly  we  are  entering  the 
noble  harbor  of  Portland,  under  the  guns 
of  Fort  Warren,  —  a  loosened  torpedo 
reminding  us  that  war  is  abroad.  Dainty 
islands,  clad  in  velvety  green,  dot  the 
bosom  of  the  bay  like  gems;  and  the 
sloping  land  rises  gently  in  a  vast 
amphitheatre,  on  one  of  whose  ridges 
the  city  is  charmingly  located.  An  old- 
time  fort  rises  from  a  rocky  islet 
commanding  all  approaches.  Summer 
hotels  and  villas  look  out  upon  us  from 
every  green  knoll  or  miniature  forest. 
We  rejoice  at  all  these  superb  evidences 
of  American  life, — of  that  pushful  spirit 
which  compels  nature  and  man  to  give 
up  for  the  common  benefit  all  their 
treasures  and  all  their  energies. 

Portland  is  a  small  but  thriving  city, 
of  about  thirty -five  thousand  inhabi- 
tants ;  the  focus  of  the  lumber  and  fishing 
commerce  of  Maine,  and  the  rendezvous 
of  White  Mountain  tourists,  as  well  as 
of  those  who  seek  the  woods  and  lakes 
of  Northern  Maine  in  the  vain  hope  of 
escaping  a  civilization  that  woos  us 
more  incessantly  and  successfully  than 
ever  did  the  culture  of  Rome  its  admiring 
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subjects.  We  fl\^  to  the  deep  forest,  but 
we  sigh  at  awakening  for  the  New  York 
daily.  We  make  haste  to  the  sylvan  lake, 
but  we  are  at  once  vexed  at  the  rare 
mails,  or  the  no-mail-at-all,  perhaps.  We 
discover  some  combination  of  natural 
-charms,  and  can  not  enjoy  it  until  every 
ibrm  of  rapid  transit  is  introduced.  There 
is  high  fever  in  our  American  blood. 
After  having  modified  in  a  marv^ellous 
and  unique  way  all  the  conditions  of 
space  and  time,  we  find  ourselves,  in 
turn,  suffering  from  the  reaction  of  an 
artificially  quickened  pulse,  and  a  mental 
keenness  that  seems  to  have  pierced  every 
physical  capacity  of  Nature,  or  at  least 
threatens  her  in  all  those  sacred  secrets 
long  hidden  from  the  prying  eyes  of  man. 

Having  learned  that  it  was  possible 
to  penetrate  into  the  White  Mountains 
and  return  the  same  day  to  Portland, 
we  resolved  to  see  a  wondrous  land 
that  has  been  so  often  pictured  as  the 
Switzerland  of  America.  There  is  but 
'one  Switzerland.  It  is  a  desecration  to 
lapply  the  name  to  any  spot  on  earth 
except  that  mighty  ridge  of  Central 
Europe  whose  white  domes  and  splin- 
tered needles  rear  their  vast  bulk  against 
the  cloudless  blue,  and  look  down  on 
Rhine  and  Danube  and  Rhone  and  Adige 
and  Po,  and  a  hundred  other  historic 
streams  fed  from  these  eternal  snows. 

Yet  the  White  Mountains  are  beautiful, 
if  not  sublime.  The  train,  at  first,  slowly 
picked  its  way  through  green  meadows, 
by  old-fashioned  country  homes,  with 
their  tall,  graceful  elms  that  spread  the 
green  fans  of  their  foliage  over  the 
colonial  porches;  across  farms  run  to 
seed,  and  through  as  wretched  hard- 
scrabble  and  "bare-acres"  as  the  sun 
shines  on.  A  thin  soil  hiding  the 
weather-beaten  boulders  that  compose 
it,  scrub  birch  and  pine,  cover  the 
ungrateful  knolls  and  hill-tops  that  pre- 
dominate. After  all  this,  and  the  crossing 
of  a  few  narrow  and  shallow  torrents — 


dignified  in  letters  by  New  England 
poets,  transcendental  philosophers,  and 
rationalistic  preachers,  for  want  of  a 
richer  nature  to  flatter,  — we  reach  the 
vale  of  North  Conway,  set  in  encircling 
mountains;  a  loveh^  spot  in  a  mild, 
commonplace  wa^^  where  one  might  lead 
a  calm,  humdrum  existence.  Indeed,  this 
paradise  of  green  fields  and  brooks  and 
accessible  hill -sides  is  the  Mecca  of  a 
certain  society,  gentle,  learned,  exclusive, 
refined  ;  but  scarcely  the  ''place  of  resur- 
rection" for  buS3'  toilers  in  the  crowded 
marts  of  American  life. 

From  the  vale  of  Conway  we  climb  at 
once  a  narrow  gateway  of  hills  clad  with 
spruce  and  birch,  pine  and  maple  and 
elm,  with  here  and  there  dark  patches 
of  fir  and  balsam.  Through  the  open 
windows  of  the  car  comes  a  strong, 
sweet,  resinous  odor.  The  eye  glistens 
with  joy  as  it  takes  in  the  sweep  of  the 
hills,  and  feasts  on  the  sea  of  greenery 
that  soon  lies  below  the  iron  road.  By 
this  time  the  latter  has  reached  the  long, 
level  gash  made  on  the  hill-side  by  which 
it  dominates  the  narrow,  V  shaped  valley 
beneath,  and  secures  an  easy  entrance, 
into  the  famous  Notch  (Crawford's).  On 
all  sides  above  and  below,  and  across 
on  the  sister  steeps,  the  same  vast 
revelry  of  green,  in  a  thousand  shades 
and  tints.  Scarcely  a  rod  of  clearing  in 
the  underlying  valley,  where  the  brawling 
brook  and  the  winding  road  are  lost 
beneath  the  over -arching  trees.  Above 
stretches  the  blue  vault  of  the  sky, 
cloudless  save  for  a  filmy  white  rag  that 
wanders  hither  and  thither  in  immen- 
sity,— a  fitting  canopy  for  this  ravishing 
exhibition  of  Nature's  art  as  a  colorist. 

We  had  both  toiled  up  the  wooded 
slopes  of  Vallombrosa ;  but  Vallombrosa 
is  tame  forest  scener)^  compared  with  this 
glorious  amphitheatre,  whose  vast  green 
floor  of  noble  trees  is  broken  only  by 
the  clearing  of  Willey's,  where  long  ago  a 
family  of  that  name  was  buried  beneath 
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an  avalanche,  over  whose  deadly  rictus 
the  iron  horse  rattles  fearlessly  on.  We 
pay  the  tribute  of  a  sigh,  as  an  obliging 
official  guides  our  rising  admiration. 
And  as  we  listen,  lo !  we  are  in  the  great 
stone  jaws  of  the  Notch.  We  emerge 
from  its  dank  and  dripping  sides  into  the 
miniature  paradise  of  Crawford's,  with 
its  pretty,  green  lawns,  its  toy  lake,  and 
its  commanding  position.  It  is  a  minor 
paradise  preparatory  to  the  vaster 
delights  of  Fabyan's,  whither  the  train 
now  rolls  on  with  rapidity  to  deposit  us 
almost  on  the  perron  of  a  great  wooden 
hotel,  built  in  the  centre  of  an  extensive 
valley,  that  is  walled  about  on  all  sides 
by  tall  mountains,  the  highest  of  which, 
Mt.  Washington,  lifts  its,  green  dome  to 
an  altitude  of  some  6200  feet. 

Of  course  we  are  tired.  Admiration 
is  an  exercise  that  easily  tells  on  the 
nerves.  It  is  nothing  if  not  excessive, 
superlative.  Who  wants  a  calm  and 
calculating  admiration?  Our  hostelry  is 
an  old  one,  and  its  spacious  dining-room 
swallows  up  at  once  the  great  crowd 
that  surges  through  its  portals.  We 
are  seated  near  a  lady  with  her  three 
daughters,  whom  we  knew  to  be  ''of  the 
faith"  by  the,  furtive  Sign  of  the  Cross 
she  made,  and  by  a  something  sacra- 
mental in  the  faces  of  her  pretty  children. 
There  is  something  in  the  practices  of 
the  Catholic  faith  that  spiritualizes  the 
face  of  a  faithful  woman  in  a  remarkable 
degree  —  tempering  the  fire  of  the  eye, 
mellowing  the  features,  and  casting  a 
shimmer  of  modesty  and  simple  glad- 
someness  about  her  that  is  scarcely  ever 
to  be  mistaken.  Whoever  has  read 
Ruskin's  ''Story  of  Ida"  knows  what  I 
mean.  Is  not  the  modem  passion  for  the 
old  Italian  Madonnas  an  unexpected 
confession  of  the  power  of  this  charm? 
Those  artistic  creations  are  the  painter's 
effort  to  render  the  supernatural  in  its 
natural  housing.  And  just  as  God  in  this 
mighty  nature  about  us  fills  our  souls 


with  rapture,  so  every  exhibition  of  God 
in  man,  of  His  sacramental  life  in  us, 
rouses  a  secret  joy  and  admiration. 

Coming  back  over  the  same  mountain 
scenery  is  like  retreating  from  the  pres- 
ence of  dignity,  —  a  mixture  of  pleasure 
and  discomfort.  We  studied  phases  of 
human  nature  in  the  uncomfortable  car 
that  we  occupied.  We  saw  lakes  and 
rivers  and  forests  that  our  vaulting 
fancy  had  neglected  in  the  morning. 
And  just  before  we  reached  Portland 
again,  a  merry  school  of  children  broke 
in  upon  us,  romping  and  laughing,  with 
arms  full  of  aromatic  bushes  and  pretty 
bouquets  of  field-flowers;  all  panting 
from  the  pleasing  exertion  of  a  day  in 
the  fields  and  woods.  Soon  they  were 
hushed  to  a  semi-sleep  by  the  sudden  rest 
and  the  monotony  of  the  journey. 

Happy    childhood,    with     thy    flushed 

cheeks,  thy  laughing  eyes,  thy  rosy  lips ! 

Happy  years,  sung  with  such  grace  and 

pathos  by  one  whom  we  might  call  the 

Children's    Laureate!    Are    they   not   a 

divinely  fresh  reminiscence  of  some  lost 

golden    age,  some    summerland    eternal, 

like  that  of  the  old  Breton  poet  of  the 

Middle  Ages,  in  which — 

"Nee  flos  nee  lilia  desunt, 

Nee  rosoB,  nee  violae;   floras  et  poma  sub  una 

Fronde  gerit  pomus ;    habitant  sine  labe  cruoris 

Semper  ibi  juvenes  eum  virgine,  nulla  senectus 

Nullaque  vis  morbi,  nullus  dolor,  omnia  plena 

LsBtitiaB." 

( To  be  continued. ) 


There  are  many  who  want  me  to  tell 
them  of  methods  and  systems  and  secret 
ways  of  becoming  perfect ;  and  I  can  only 
tell  them  that  the  sole  secret  is  a  hearty 
love  of  God,  and  the  only  way  of  attain- 
ing that  love  is  by  loving.  You  learn  to 
speak  by  speaking,  to  study  by  studying, 
to  run  by  running,  to  work  by  working ; 
and  just  so  you  learn  to  love  God  and 
man  by  loving.  All  those  who  think  to 
learn  in  any  other  way  deceive  them- 
selves.— St.  Francis  de  Sales. 
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Star  of  the  Holy  Kings. 

BY    R.   O.    K. 

C  TAR  of  the  Holy  Kings, 

Gracious  and  mild! 
Star  of  the  Holy  Kings, 

Lead  to  the  Child. 
Come  thou  from  distant  Shem, 
Trust  not  Jerusalem, 
Haste  thee  to  Bethlehem — 

Lead  to  the  Child. 

Star  of  the  Holy  Kings, 

Gentle  and  grave! 
Star  of  the  Holy  Kings, 

Lead  to  the  Cave. 
There  lies  a  little  Child, 
There,  too,  is  Joseph  mild, 
There  Mary  undefiled, — 

Shine  o'er  the  Cave. 

Star  of  the  Holy  Kings, 

Risen  afar! 
Star  of  the  Holy  Kings — 

Christ's  blessed  Star! 
Lead  us  through  snow  and  sleet, 
Lead  us  in  cold  or  heat. 
Lead  us  to  Jesus'  feet. 

Sweet,  holy  Star ! 


An  American  Traveller  in  Spain. 

ONE  of  the  most  entertaining  of 
recently-published  books  is  a  volume 
of  travels  in  Spain,  the  work  of  an 
American  and  a  non- Catholic.*  Having 
enjoyed  the  book  ourselves,  we  can  not 
do  better  than  share  the  pleasure  with 
our  readers.  We  do  not  pretend  to 
exhaust  its  beauties  in  this  brief  article  : 
that  would  be  impossible  to  us  and 
unjust  to  the  publishers.  We  commend 
it  to  those  in  search  of  literary  relaxa- 
tion, and  assure  them  that  an  idle  hour 
could  hardly  be  more  agreeably  beguiled 
than  in  perusing  "A  Comer  of  Spain." 

One  secret  of  the  charm  of  the  book  is 
the  sympathy  the  author  evidently  feels 
for  the  people  of  Malaga,  of  whom  she 

*  "A  Corner  of  Spain."  B3' Miriam  Colon  Harris. 
Houghton,  MifHin  &  Co. 


writes.  An  alien  in  race  and  religion,  she 
set  herself  to  study  and  observe  them 
honestly,  and  (in  Zangwill's  famous 
phrase)  without  prejudice.  She  took 
lodging  in  a  convent  of  the  Assumption 
Order,  and  soon  grew  into  sympathy 
with  the  nuns.  *'If  all  convents  are 
like  the  one  on  the  hill  of  Barcenillas, 
they  are  among  the  least  gloomy  places 
I  have  ever  known."  Her  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  services  they  render  to  the 
poor  will  surprise  her  non -Catholic 
readers,  who  have  been  taught  to  believe 
all  that  is  selfish  and  aristocratic  about 
the  religious  orders  of  Spain.  ''If  it  were 
not  for  the  religious  orders,"  she  says, 
"it  seems  probable  that  none  beside  the 
rich  would  know  how  to  read  and  write 
in  Spain.  The  course  of  instruction  at 
the  convent  was  fairly  up  to  date,  accord- 
ing to  our  standard."  The  nuns  rise  at 
half- past  four  and  lead  the  busy  lives 
common  to  all  convents  and  monasteries, 
every  hour  of  the  day  except  two  that 
are  given  to  needful  recreation  being  filled 
with  some  important  duty.  Of  their 
daily  intercourse  she  says: 

They  were  the  happiest-looking  women,  taken  all 
together,  that  I  have  ever  seen,— eager,  interested 
and  gay.  And  as  they  were  of  many  nationalities, 
it  must  have  been  *'the  grace  of  state"  and  not  a 
gift  of  nature.  There  were  Spanish  Sisters,  and 
English,  American,  German,  Italian,  and  French. 
And  yet,  with  all  the  different  characteristics  of 
their  many  lands,  and  all  the  varied  traditions  of 
all  the  forty  families  from  whence  they  came,  I 
never  saw,  in  the  three  months  I  stayed  there,  a 
sullen  look  or  heard  an  ungentle  word. 

Another  reason  why  Miriam  Coles 
Harris  got  near  to  the  heart  of  her 
subject  is  that  she  is  a  perfectly  sane 
mind,  as  is  to  be  seen  from  her  acute 
sense  of  humor— "a  wonderful  thing 
in  women,"  if  we  may^  believe  the  sex 
that  is  strong  and  humorous.  A  typical 
example  is  this  account  of  the  dog 
and  the  donkey  that  appertained  to  the 
convent : 

Another  habitue  of  the  convent  garden  was 
Ja(.'ky,  the  convent  dog.  The  nuns  were  strongly 
attached  to  him.  He  was  only  an  underbred  yellow 
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cur;  but  he  had  great  intelligence  and  was  of  a 
high  order  of  piety.  One  day  he  followed  me  up 
to  the  top  of  the  hill,  trotting  cheerfully  along  in 
advance.  At  the  very  bottom  of  the  hill,  on  the 
other  side  by  the  sea,  stands  the  English  chapel, 
to  which  I  was  bound.  I  was  afraid  to  have 
Jacky  accompany  me ;  I  thought  he  might  get  into 
trouble  with  some  dogs  belonging  to  a  peasant 
near  the  bottom  of  the  hill ;  and  I  was  also  afraid 
he  would  follow  me  into  the  chapel  and  create  a 
scandal  among  the  staid  English  worshipers  in 
that  very  bald  temple.  I  took  pains  to  sit  down  on 
a  rock  and  call  him  to  me,  and  explain  to  him  that 
I  was  going  to  an  heretical  place  of  worship,  to 
which  he  had  no  right  to  go,  and  where  he  would 
not  be  welcome.  He  looked  intelligent,  but  I  am 
afraid  he  did  not  understand  that  anybody  living 
in  the  convent  could  be  going  to  the  wrong  sort  of 
church.  He  rubbed  his  sandy  paws  on  my  dress, 
licked  my  hand,  and  seemed  to  promise  obedience 
when  I  pointed  l)ack  to  the  convent.  I  went  on, 
but  in  a  few  minutes  found  that  Jacky  had  made  a 
dStour  and  was  trotting  on  some  yards  in  front; 
I  wanted  to  send  him  back,  but  time  pressed,  and 
I  had  only  time  to  get  to  church. 

When  Jacky  reached  the  turn  that  the  path 
takes  which  leads  to  the  highest  point  of  the 
convent  property,  he  went  on ;  my  path  turned  to 
the  left,  down  the  hill  toward  the  sea.  A  straggling 
cactus  hedge  separates  the  two  estates  which  here 
join,  but  there  is  no  fence.  It  was  as  wild  as  any 
other  mountain-top.  I  hoped  Jacky  would  not  see 
me;  but  in  a  moment  he  did,  and  came  hurrying 
back  to  the  invisible  boundary  line.  There  he 
stopped  and  watched  me  going  down  the  mountain, 
with  grave  solicitude.  I  then  was  tempted  to  see 
if  I  could  make  him  forsake  his  principles  and 
follow  me ;  and  I  called  him  and  coaxed  him,  but  he 
did  not  stir.  He  stood  still  and  gazed  after  me 
going  my  heretical  way,  but  never  a  sandy  paw 
did  he  put  down  on  secular  ground.  He  had  not 
lived  in  a  convent  for  nothing. 

Then  there  was  the  convent  donkey.  We  did  not 
find  him  as  sympathetic  as  Jacky;  and  he  was 
as  obstinate  as  any  other  donkey,  and  had  to  be 
blindfolded  when  he  was  needed  to  work  the  pump 
which  raised  wat«r  for  the  convent.  He  quite 
refused  to  go  round  and  round  the  monotonous 
circle  when  he  could  see  it.  It  was  plain  he  had  no 
vocation;  but  he  was  needed,  et  que  voulez-vous? 
So  old  Francisco,  the  gardener,  put  a  bandage 
round  his  eyes  and  led  him  up  to  the  wide  platform 
that  surrounded  the  pump,  and  harnessed  him  to 
it  and  started  him  on  his  round.  He  often  shook 
his  head  and  made  restless  gestures,  but  did  not 
dare  to  rebel.  Quite  typical  of  the  Protestant  idea 
of  monastic  life. 

This  last  suggestion  especially  is  as 
true  as  it  is  droll. 

After  this,  one  is  not  surprised  that 
the  author  can  write  with  understanding 


and  moderation  of  Spanish  bull-fights. 
A  sense  of  humor,  we  have  said,  is  the 
hall-mark  of  sanity ;  and  sanity  is  above 
all  required  in  a  non- Catholic  who  is 
to  judge  between  the  Church  and  the 
bull -fighters.  So  this  clever  American 
woman,  a  daughter  of  the  Puritans,  who 
is  seeing  a  Catholic  country  through 
no  green  goggles  of  prejudice,  ends  her 
description  of  the  bull -ring  with  these 
broad  and  beautiful  reflections: 

But  there  was  one  provision  that  touched  me 
very  much:  it  was  the  chapel.  A  chapel  in  a 
bull-ring !— what  could  be  more  incongruous  ?  And 
yet,  when  one  comes  to  think  of  it,  what  could  be 
more  humane,  more  Christian,  if  you  will?  The 
Catholic  Church  does  all  it  can  to  suppress  the 
bull -ring;  it  has  a  distinct  quarrel  with  it.  Any 
priest  in  Spain  attending  a  bull-fight  does  it  under 
penalty  of  excommunication.  He  is  wilfully  com- 
mitting a  mortal  sin.  The  best  and  most  devout 
of  the  Catholic  laity  absolutely  refuse  to  assist  at 
these  brutal  scenes.  But  the  multitude,  the  careless, 
the  go-as-near-to-perdition-as-you-can-and-be-saved 
multitude  go,  and  will  go  till  Spain  ceases  to  be 
Spain  and  the  world  is  made  over.  The  Church 
knows  this,  and  might  as  well  issue  an  edict  against 
earthquakes  as  against  bull-fights.  But  she  yearns 
over  these  poor  small -souled  children  of  hers,  and 
with  a  motherly  care  provides  for  them  what  she 
can  of  eternal  safety.  There  shall  always  be  a 
priest  in  attendance  behind  the  scene  at  every  bull- 
fight, to  absolve  the  dying,  to  administer  the  last 
rites,  to  say  a  word  of  hope,  to  hear  a  word  of 
repentance.  One  remembers  the  hopeful  epitaph 
on  the  tomb  of  the  fox-hunting  squire  cut  off"  in 
his  sins  — 

"Between  the  stirrup  and  the  j?i'ound 
He  mercy  sought  and  mercy  found." 

I  suppose  the  same  charitable  hope  may  cover  the 
Andalusian  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  pleasure-seeker. 

I  wanted  to  go  through  the  chapel,  into  which  I 
could  only  look  from  the  staircase  leading  along 
the  bridge  above  the  toril  to  the  infirmary.  The 
keeper  tried  the  door  and  found  it  locked.  The 
chaplain,  he  said,  had  the  key.  It  was  a  poor  sort 
of  place,  looking  down  fi'om  the  stairway.  There 
was  a  wooden  altar,  now  bare  of  eveiything; 
and  above  it,  in  a  ruddy  haze,  the  fair  face  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  shone  through  a  transparency. 
Poor  wounded,  careless  liver,  brought  in  bleeding 
from  the  arena  to  breathe  his  last  breath  here — how 
that  face  would  shine  upon  him  from  his  far-past 
innocent  youth !  How  the  "church -blest  things'' 
about  him  would  bring  back  days  of  First  Com- 
munion and  Confirmation  and  his  mother's  kneel 
Perhaps  the  time  between  those  happy  days  and 
this  awful  last  one  may  not  have  been  so  very 
sinftil  as  it  looks  to  us,  virtuous  men  and  women 
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t)f  a  more  enlightened  sphere.  There  nia^'  be  good- 
living  toreadors  according  to  their  lights;  and 
>*alvable  picadore.  it  is  even  possible.  Heredity  and 
surroundings  count  for  a  great  deal  in  a  world 
where  not  more  than  one  in  sixty  thousand  lives 
Up  to  his  highest  possibility. 

The  Church,  like  a  faithful  mother  whose  way- 
Ward  son  roams  nightly  in  forbidden  ways,  waits 
M\)  for  him.  and  trims  the  waning  lamp,  and  says 
her  i)rayers;  and  often  is  rewarded  by  receiving 
him  into  her  arms  at  the  eleventh  hour.  Whatever 
T)thor  faults  we  may  find  with  Rome,  we  can  not 
Tsay  that  she  is  narrow  in  the  limits  that  she  sets 
to  the  eternal  Mercy.  Not  even  the  Universalists 
themselves,  it  seems  to  me,  give  wider  hope.  To  the 
i^harity  of  alms  she  adds  the  charity  of  prayers,— 
«nd  i)rayers  that  seem  to  have  no  end,  through 
hungry  generation  after  hungry  generation: 

"I^lke  circlcB  widening  round  upon  a  clear  blue  river. 
Age  after  age  tlie  wondrous  sound  is  echoed  on  forever,"— 

prayers  of  saints  that  can  never  have  an  end  till 
•all  the  world  is  redeemed  and  gathered  about  the 
feet  of  God.  She  only  seems  to  shut  out  from  ho^^e 
the  determinedly  impenitent,  the  wilful  sinners, 
the  lost  ones  who  curse  God  and  die,  — who  with 
Intention  and  without  excuse  refuse  God's  mercy 
through  life  and  at  death.  Masses  upon  Masses 
she  says  for  the  Protestant  dead;  hours  upon 
hours  her  monks  and  nuns  pray  for  the  world 
that  will  not  pray  for  itself;  confraternities  that 
Tiount  their  members  by  the  million  otfer  daily 
intercessions  for  the  eternal  safety  of  the  careless 
ones  who  say  no  prayers  at  all,  and  for  the  blinded 
Dues  whose  prayers  she  thinks  have  not  reached 
far  enough. 

The  author's  portrait  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Malaga  makes  the  generous 
views  enunciated  above  seem  the  more 
reasonable.    We  will  quote  it  in  full: 

Across  the  square  is  the  Bishop's  palace.  It  is 
iieither  impressive  nor  interesting  except  as  being 
the  home  of  a  very  saintly  man.  All  the  people  of 
^IAlaga,  foes  to  the  Church  as  Well  as  its  friends, 
spoke  in  praise  of  this  good  man.  He  was  a 
tnarqufe,  tlie  hend  of  his  family,  and  the  inheritor 
T)f  a  large  fortune.  All  this  he  laid  down ;  another 
man  took  his  title  and  place,  and  entered  into  the 
enjoyment  of  his  houses  and  lands,  when  he  became 
un  humble,  nameless  priest.  Out  of  that  position 
of  obscurity,  his  sanctity  and  his  marked  ability 
raised  him  to  the  hierarchy.  He  preached  the 
Advent  and  the  Lent  in  the  cathedral  that  year 
we  were  in  MAlaga.  The  Lenten  subject  wtis  "The 
Catholic  in  the  Modern  World,"  or  something  like 
that.  The  up-to-date-ness  of  the  incisive,  deep 
discourse  was  very  striking,  as  well  as  the  hushed 
silence  of  the  crowded  cathedral.  The  sermon  was 
an  hour  long;  no  one  seemed  to  wish  it  shorter. 

We  heard  a  good  deal,  too,  about  his  charities. 
That  winter  was  a  hard  one  in  Mt'ilaga;  the 
poverty  was  direr  than  ever  before.    The  Bishop 


gave  up  his  carriage  and  gave  the  money  to  the 
poor,  and  went  about  on  his  many  ways  in  the 
rattling  old  cabs  of  the  city.  I  have  more  than 
once  seen  him  in  the  selfsame  broken -springed, 
battered  old  hack  which  we  ordinarily  used,  with 
a  driver  much  too  big  for  it,  who  had  a  red  face 
and  a  habit  of  swirling  his  whip  about  unneces- 
sarily. I  hope  he  curbed  this  inclination  when  he 
had  his  Grace  for  a  fare. 

One  saw  that  economy  ruled  at  the  palace: 
everything  that  could  be  spared,  people  said,  went 
to  the  poor.  It  was  bare,  but  clean,— so  clean 
the  floors  and  windows  seemed  always  being 
washed.  In  the  court  by  which  you  entered  there 
were  several  palms  in  green  tubs,  — plain  tubs,  no 
illusion.  It  was  evident  the  good  Bishop  did  not 
give  much  thought  to  the  decoration  of  his  abode. 
There  was  one  room,  however,  into  which  we  were 
taken  once,  that  looked  as  if  it  had  had  some 
thought  and  care  besto%ved  upon  it.  It  had  a 
warm,  furnished  look;  and  the  high  window^s 
opened  upon  a  garden  where  flowers  ran  riot,  as 
they  do  in  Spain.  The  Bishop's  mother,  old  and 
feeble,  lived  with  him.  His  care  for  and  devotion 
to  her  w^ere  as  edifying  as  his  charities  or  his 
austerities  or  any  other  of  his  virtues.  I  should 
judge  that  the  state  which  his  position  called  for 
was  rather  irksome  to  him  ;  but  as  a  true  Spaniard 
he  felt  he  ought  to  be  punctilious  in  matters  of 
etiquette.  He  was  in  spiritual  affairs,  however,  at 
everybody's  beck  and  call,  just  as  if  he  were  not 
a  high  dignitary.  There  was  in  Mjilaga  no  priest 
who  could  hear  confessions  in  English,  and  only 
two  who  could  hear  them  in  French;  and  one  of 
these  two  w^as  the  Bishop.  So  all  the  straggling 
foreigners  who  came  to  Malaga  climbed  up  the 
great,  bare  palace  stairs,  and  rang  his  bell  and 
asked  to  be  shriven,  just  as  if  he  had  not  been  his 
Grace.  He  always  had  a  patient,  gentle  expression, 
as  if  he  said,  "Oh,  don't  mind!  It's  what  I'm 
here  for."  Orphanages,  sisterhoods,- the  myriad 
charities  of  the  suffering  city  were  under  his  care, 
and  called  him  father;  and  were  pretty  exacting 
children  sometimes,  I  have  heard. 

Something  connected  with  one  of  his  official 
duties  as  bishop  interested  me,  as  showing  his 
self-forgetfulness  and  piety.  Once  some  revolution, 
accompanied  by  acts  of  a  more  than  usually 
bhisphemous  and  sacrilegious  character,  had  made 
it  necessary  that  all  the  altar-stones  in  the  city 
should  be  reconsecrated.  The  ceremony  of  conse- 
cration—  which  is  never  intended  to  be  renewed, 
but  is  ordinarily  done  once  and  forever — is  of  great 
length  and  of  stringently  exact  detail.  The  laity 
do  not  assist  at  it.  The  bishop  who  consecrates 
must  fast  the  day  before — i.  e.,  eat  but  one  meal, 
and  that  at  midday.  Of  course,  on  the  day  of 
consecration  he  does  not  taste  food  or  drink  till 
the  ceremonies  are  over.  On  this  day  the  conse- 
cration of  the  first  stone  began  in  the  very  early 
morning— perhaps  not  long  after  dawn.  At  six  in 
the  evening  the  last  one  was  begun,  and  it  was 
nearly   nine   o'clock    when   the  Bishop  got   home 
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and  first  tasted  food.  He  seemed  to  have  quite 
forgotten  the  hour  till  he  saw  how  fagged  and 
worn  the  assisting  priests  looked.  They  were  not 
fasting,  but  the  long  and  rigorous  service  alone 
had  exhausted  them.  He  was  contrite  and  self- 
reproachful  that  he  had  not  more  considered  them. 
P^'ifteen  or  sixteen  hours  of  continuous  mental  effort 
is  rather  a  tax  anywhere,  but  in  limp  and  soft 
Andalusia  it  is  almost  an  incredible  strain. 

This  was  the  only  Spanish  bishop  I  knew;  but 
I  have  rather  come  to  believe,  since  I  have  read 
an  essay  of  Cardinal  Wiseman's  on  Spain,  that  he 
was  only  one  of  many,  and  a  fair  sample  of  the  rest. 

Another  portrait — that  of  a  Spanish 
priest  who  was  well  worthy  to  labor 
with  the  noble  Archbishop  of  Malaga — 
shows  that  the  clergy  of  the  Iberian 
Peninsula  live  up  to  the  glorious  tradi- 
tions they  inherit.  No  Catholic  could 
have  written  more  gracefully  than  this: 

I  remember  another  early  morning  church  expe- 
rience. A  young  American  girl,  a  Catholic,  who 
<lid  not  understand  Spanish,  wanted  to  make  her 
confession  before  going  away  on  a  journey.  I  am 
8ure  there  was  not  much  on  her  soul,  she  was  so 
])ure  and  sweet,— only  a  little  dust  to  be  brushed 
away;  but  she  wanted  to  go,  et  que  voulez-vous? 
The  Bishop  was  absent,  and  there  was  only  one 
other  priest  in  Malaga  who  knew  French.  So  to 
him  a  young  Spanish  friend  offered  to  lead  her. 
It  was  a  long  way ;  and  when  they  got  to  the 
church  he  was  not  at  the  altar,  though  it  was  his 
ordinary  hour  for  saying  M^ss.  They  looked  at 
all  the  side  altars :  he  was  not  at  any  of  them. 
It  was  an  inconceivable  situation.  The  church 
was  full,  though  it  was  not  a  fete  day,— a  "blue 
Monday,"  if  I  remember  right.  They  found  a  chair; 
and  the  Spanish  girl,  with  national  vehemence, 
went  to  a  lay-brother  and  said  it  was  insupport- 
able: the  Father  must  come.  It  was  impossible, 
the  brother  said :  he  was  in  bed ;  he  was  threatened 
with  pneumonia;  he  could  not  say  his  Mass  that 
day.  "No  matter,"  she  insisted,  with  the  cruelty 
of  youth.   "Go  and  tell  him  the  circumstances." 

The  morning  was  cold  for  Malaga;  the  great 
stone  church  was  damp  and  chilly,  and  the  priest 
was  very  delicate.  He  had  probably  been  sent  to 
the  monastery  in  Malaga  to  preserve  his  very 
valuable  life;  for  he  was  one  of  the  best  preachers 
in  his  order,  and  a  most  saintly  man. 

The  young  American,  meanwhile,  was  engrossed 
in  her  prayers  and  oblivious  of  what  was  going 
on.  The  monastery  was  on  the  other  side  of  the 
street;  presently  the  lay-brother  came  back  from 
it  and  said  mournfully :  "He  will  come."  And  then 
the  young  Spaniard  made  her  way  through  the 
worshipers  and  whispered  to  her  kneeling  friend, 
with  subdued  triumph:   "He  will  come!" 

And  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  came.  He  was 
a   tail,  thin    man,  hollo w  -  chested    and    stooping, 


with  a  very  pale  face,  deep-set  dark  eyes,  and  a 
patient  look  that  seemed  to  say,  like  the  Bishop's, 
"Oh,  don't  mind!  It's  what  I'm  here  for."  We  left 
Mdlaga  the  next  day,  and  I  never  heard  what  that 
morning's  chill  did  for  him. 

Here  is  a  bit  of  sketching  that  will 
appeal  to  every  lover  of  the  American 
boy.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  some  respects 
he  is  not  very  different  from  his  Spanish 
cousin.  The  author  is  within  the  old 
Moorish  mosque  which  was  converted 
into  the  Gothic  cathedral  of  Malaga : 

Sometimes  a  couple  of  boys  rush  in  pell-mell  from 
their  play.  As  they  enter,  their  faces  grow  serious, 
their  bearing  decorous.  They  do  not  say  many 
praiyers— boys  do  not  as  a  rule,— but  they  are 
probably  none  the  worse  for  the  breathing-space, 
and  the  bent  knee  and  the  little  decorum.  As  they 
go  out  at  another  door,  across  the  great  stretch 
of  worn  marble  pavement,  there  is  not  any  relaxing 
of  the  tension  till  the  heavy  curtain  falls  behind 
them ;  and  then  down  the  huge  flight  of  steps  into 
the  plaza  you  hear  a  clattering  of  feet  and  a  wild 
whoop,  as  they  return  to  the  world  after  their 
brief  trajet  across  the  consecrated  precincts.  It 
is  not  the  fear  of  punishment:  nobody  would 
"do  anything"  to  them  if  they  rioted  in  the 
sacred  place.  Spanish  tenue  is  very  lax  in  things 
ecclesiastic,  as  it  is  in  most  matters,— a  light  robe 
hanging  loosely  as  befits  the  climate.  But  the 
love  of  Grod  even  more  than  the  fear  of  Him  is 
deeply  rooted  in  the  being  of  these  children  of 
the  South. 

It  is  pretty  to  see  them  pressing  up  to  the  side 
altars,  where  Low  Mass  is  going  on.  No  music,  no 
incense — nothing  to  attract  them  specially.  They 
sit  and  kneel  on  the  very  steps;  one  would  think 
the  priest  would  have  to  brush  them  away.  It  is 
not  "mummery"  to  them  either.  You  will  see 
them  slip  down  on  their  knees  before  the  bell  rings 
at  the  Sanctus,  showing  they  have  been  following 
every  word  of  the  Mass.  It  is  touching  to  see 
them  bow  their  little  dark  heads  and  cross 
themselves,  when  at  the  end  of  Mass  the  priest 
gives  the  blessing.  They  kneel  on  while  he  says 
the  brief  "prayers  after  Mass,"  and  respond  in 
childish  treble  to  his  — 

"Pray  for  us,  0  holy  Mother  of  God," 

"That  we  may  become  worthy  of  the  promises 
of  Christ." 

You  almost  feel  sure  that  they  are  worthy  of  the 
promises  of  Christ,  and  in  a  fair  way  to  enter  into 
the  kingdom  shut  against  all  who  do  not  become 
as  little  children. 

We  may  conclude  these  extracts  by  a 
paragraph  which  tells  more  eloquently 
than  the  reports  sent  in  by  the  foreign 
missionary  how  completely  Protestant- 
ism has  failed  to  take  root  in  Spain: 
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It  was  ratlier  an  odd  experience,  when  I  arrived 
at  tlie  Enjj:liHh  church  for  this  early  service  on 
Sundays  and  hi^h  days,  to  be.  in  my  own  persoui 
the  congregation;  but  for  the  whole  winter  that 
happened  to  nie.  There  are  said  to  be  over  three 
hundred  Enp:li8h  in  Malaga,  and  this  chapel  is  the 
only  Protestant  place  of  worship  in  the  city.  I 
Avas  led  to  conclude  from  this  that  Protestantism 
is  not  making  great  strides  in  Malaga,  though  the 
"Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts"  has  rarely  sent  abetter  and  more 
conscientious  chaplain  anywhere  than  there.  At 
eleven  o'clock  there  was  a  second  service,  to  which 
thirty  or  forty  people  sometimes  came. 

We  have  left  ourselves  room  for  no 
more  than  the  merest  running  comment 
on  these  impressions  of  an  American 
Protestant  in  Spain,  but  surely  extended 
comment  on  them  would  be  worse  than 
superfluous.  We  must,  however,  renew 
our  thanks  to  the  author  of  this  most 
readable  and  useful  volume  for  the  con- 
tribution she  has  made  toward  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  Spanish  character. 
It  is  not  to  the  credit  of  American 
Catholics  that  they  were  so  prompt, 
a  few  months  ago,  to  join  in  the  hue 
and  cry  that  the  ignorance,  prejudice 
or  bigotry  of  unscrupulous  journalists, 
politicians  and  ministers  raised  against 
the  Dons.  That  they  were  eager  to 
prove  their  loyalty  to  America  when  a 
Catholic  foreign  power  was  involved 
may  explain  but  not  justify  the  part 
so  many  of  them  bore  in  vilifying  the 
character  of  a  noble,  chivalrous  and 
historic  nation.  Americans  will  one  day 
recall  with  shame  the  verdict  which  they 
passed  on  Spain  in  an  hour  of  passion ; 
and  no  book  that  we  know  of  is  better 
calculated  to  hasten  this  salutary  change 
of  heart  than  this  volume  from  the  pen 
of  Miriam  Coles  Harris. 


The  greatest  loss  of  time  is  delay  and 
expectation,  which  depends  upon  the 
future.  We  let  go  the  present,  which  we 
have  in  our  power,  and  look  forward  to 
that  which  depends  upon  chance ;  and  so 
quit  a  certainty  for  an  uncertainty. 

— Seneca. 


On  Turning:  Over  a  New  LcaL 

THERE  are  few  persons,  even  among 
those  who  make  no  eflbrt  to  reg- 
ulate their  lives  by  the  Gospel,  that 
do  not  feel  moved,  when  a  new  year 
comes  round,  to  form  good  resolutions. 
The  drunkard  resolves  to  renounce  the 
flowing  bowl,  the  spendthrift  determines 
to  become  economical,  the  miser  to  be 
generous;  and  so  of  a  thousand  others 
who  at  the  threshold  of  the  year  seem 
to  realize  more  fully  than  at  any  other 
time  whither  they  are  drifting,  and  to 
see  more  clearly  the  folly,  if  not  the 
sinfulness,  of  an  irregular  course  of  life. 

The  cynic — remembering  the  weakness 
of  human  nature  and  the  strength  of 
habits  long  indulged,  the  vagueness 
and  feebleness  of  most  resolutions,  and 
taking  no  account  of  what  inspires  good 
resolves  or  of  what  renders  them  inefli- 
cacious, — laughs  lightly  at  those  who 
show  a  determination  to  mend  their 
ways.  He  is  firmly  persuaded  that, 
sooner  or  later,  the  fine  plans  of  his 
friends  will  come  to  naught.  And  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  many  good  resolu- 
tions do  fail  utterly  and  that  many  fine 
plans  do  come  to  naught. 

The  reason  for  this  is  not  far  to  seek. 
Most  people  overrate  their  energy  of  will 
and  power .  of  resistance,  and  underrate 
the  force  of  habit  and  the  strength  of 
temptation.  It  is  easy  enough  to  form 
good  resolutions,  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
correct  bad  habits.  The  drunkard  who 
supposes  he  can  conquer  his  passion 
for  drink  without  breaking  away  from 
former  associations  deludes  himself.  The 
temptation  to  resume  his  former  course 
is  all  the  more  sure  to  present  itself  in 
a  way  not  to  be  resisted.  Any  one  who 
hopes  to  avoid  falls  in  the  future  must 
constantly  shun  the  danger  of  the  past 
as  a  sine  qua  non.  The  only  way  to 
destroy  an  old  habit  is  to  form  a  new 
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h  precisely  the  same  way.  And  the 
sovereign  author 'tells  us:  "Strive  man- 
fully. Habit  is  overcome  by  habit."  If 
one  sin  leads  to  another,  it  is  quite  as 
true  that  one  act  of  virtue  disposes  us 
to  perform  others.  A  famous  poet  has 
written  lines  that  are  worthy  of  being 
pondered  by  those  who  contemplate 
turning  over  a  new  leaf  with  the  New 
Year  and  are  wise  enough  first  to  count 
the  cost: 

"How  shall  I  a  habit  break?" 

As  you  did  that  habit  make. 

As  you  gathered,  you  must  lose ; 

As  you  yielded,  now  refuse. 

Thread  by  thread  the  strands  we  twist 

Till  they  bind  us  neck  and  wrist; 

Thread  by  thread  the  patient  hand 

Must  iint\Hne  ere  free  we  stand. 
People  who  are  not  addicted  to  any 
gross  vice  and  yet  feel  that  they  are 
not  fulfilling  their  duty  as  Christians — 
that  their  lives  do  not  conform  to  the 
precepts  of  the  Gospel — are  also  given 
to  the  practice  of  forming  New  Year 
resolutions.  And  these,  too,  have  their 
•delusions.  Instead  of  changing  their  con- 
duct in  any  particular  and  resolving 
henceforth  to  lead  a  life  of  unworldliness 
;and  self-denial,  they  are  more  apt  to 
take  on  the  latest  devotion,  and  bind 
themselves  to  greater  activity  in  the 
performance  of  good  works.  It  would 
probably  be  better  for  most  persons  to 
lessen  rather  than  to  increase  the  number 
of  their  devotions,  —  even  to  restrict 
themselves  to  the  ordinary  practices  of 
Christian  piety.  Progress  in  perfection 
depends  not  upon  the  multipHcity  of  our 
prayers,  but  upon  fervor  and  persever- 
ance; and  it  is  a  thousand  times  better 
to  say  one's  morning  and  night  prayers 
with  recollection  and  regularity  than  to 
perform  a  variety  of  devotions  perfunc- 
torily and  spasmodically.  There  is  no 
obligation  to  follow  the  latest  fashion 
in  devotions  any  more  than  in  hats  or 
bonnets. 

As  for  good  works,  the  greater  number 
^we    can    perform    the    better;    but   here 


again  there  is  danger  of  delusion.  The 
masters  of  the  spiritual  life  warn  us 
against  attempting  more  than  we  can 
perform  ;  and  Faber  says  positively  that 
the  man  who  undertakes  more  than  he 
can  do  well  is  either  faulty  or  foolish. 
We  can  do  most  good  in  the  world  by 
being  good,  and  no  number  of  external 
acts  can  supply  for  dissipation  of  mind 
or  torpor  of  heart. 

All  this  is  so  v^ell  known  to  those 
who  follow  the  beaten  track  as  to  savor 
of  commonplace;  to  others  it  will  seem 
novel,  perhaps  radical.  But  at  a  time 
when  everybody  is  disposed  to  renovate 
his  spiritual  edifice  it  is  well  to  be 
reminded  of  the  foundations.  It  is  a 
cheap  thing  to  know  what  is  right  and 
to  resolve  on  doing  it,  but  it  is  no  easy 
matter  to  repeat  the  same  act  day  after 
day  until  it  becomes  a  fixed  habit.  In 
combating  vice  generous  resolutions  are 
not  enough.  Many  a  man  dies  in  his  sins 
for  want  of  moral  earnestness  to  shun 
the  occasions  of  them,  though  he  may 
have  regretted  them  a  thousand  times. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  many  pious  and 
well-meaning  people  make  little  or  no 
progress  in  virtue  because  their  piety 
is  not  a  real  part  of  themselves,  but 
strapped  on  like  a  w^ooden  leg;  and 
although  it  may  help  them  to  hobble 
along  somehow,  it  will  never  enable  them 
to  run  in  the  way  of  the  Commandments. 


"It  is  very  singular,"  remarks  Haw- 
thorne, "how  the  fact  of  a  man's  death 
often  seems  to  give  people  a  truer  idea 
of  his  character,  whether  for  good  or 
evil,  than  they  have  ever  possessed  while 
he  was  living  and  acting  among  them. 
Death  is  so  genuine  a  fact  that  it  excludes 
falsehood  or  betrays  its  emptiness." 

The  true  test  of  civilization  is  not  the 
census  nor  the  size  of  cities  nor  the 
crops,  but  the  kind  of  men  the  country 
turns  out. — Emerson. 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 

A  convert  to  the  Church,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  editorial  staft'  of  a  leading 
newspaper,  assigns  a  reason  which  may 
have  occurred  to  few  American  Catho- 
lics for  the  appropriateness  of  the  choice 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception  as  the 
patronal  feast  of  the  Church  in  the 
United  States.  Freedom  from  sin  is  the 
highest  freedom,  and  that  exemption 
was  the  special  prerogative  of  the 
Mother  of  Christ.  She  is  the  most  perfect 
example  of  absolute  liberty  ever  pre- 
sented to  the  world,  and  so  most  fitting 
to  be  styled  the  Mother  of  Freedom. 
Christians  of  all  denominations  will  some 
day  realize  this,  and  unite  in  venerating 
her  who  prophesied  of  herself:  ''All 
generations  shall  call  me  blessed." 

The  argument  in  favor  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception  of  Mary  is  as  simple  as 
it  is  strong.  We  believe  that  Eve,  the 
mother  of  man,  was  created  in  a  state 
of  original  justice.  The  Mother  of  Christ, 
who  had  the  same  share  in  our  redemp- 
tion that  Eve  had  in  our  fall,  could  not 
have  been  less  pure.  Had  she  been  con- 
ceived in  sin,  however,  she  would  not 
have  been  without  stain.  It  was  fitting, 
therefore,  that  God  should  exempt  from 
the  universal  inheritance  of  original  sin, 
transmitted  from  Adam,  her  through 
whom  the  empire  of  sin  was  to  be 
destroyed.  In  the  words  of  St.  Augustine, 
"  It  was  just  that  it  should  be  done ;  God 
could  do  it;  therefore  He  did  it." 


Foreign  readers  of  American  papers 
who  have  some  notion  of  the  vastness  of 
the  territor}^  we  already  possess,  and  see 
evidences  of  great  zeal  on  the  part  of 
some  politicians  and  preachers  for  the 
conquest  and  conversion  of  the  rest  of 
creation,  must  wonder  wh\^  we  let  go  of 
birds  in  our  hands  to  chase  birds  in 
distant  bushes,  and  whv  our  charity  does 


not  make  more  beginnings  at  home.  It 
must  be  puzzling  to  read  that  the  bishop 
of  Chicago,  with  a  small  6,  has  decided  to 
accept  a  mission  to  Porto  Rico,  imposed 
upon  him  by  a  national  conference  of 
his  denomination,  while  three  thousand 
divorces  are  granted  annually  in  his  own 
city.  From  the  very  same  journal  that 
furnishes  this  bit  of  information  about 
the  bishop  the  foreign  reader  may  learn 
that  Christmas  Day  was  observed  in 
Dallas,  Texas,  by  ''scores  of  drunken 
brawls,  a  race -riot,  three  killings  and 
many  stabbings."  The  benighted  for- 
eigner may  never  before  have  heard  of 
Dallas,  Texas ;  but  if  he  takes  down  his 
encyclopaedia  to  look  up  the  place,  his 
wonder  w411  grow  to  read  that  it  is 
"the  metropolis  of  the  northern  portion 
of  the  State,  one  of  the  most  important 
cities  and  railroad  centres  in  Texas.  It 
has  a  university  of  the  Christian  Church, 
a  college  for  women  (Episcopalian), 
excellent  public  schools,  many  literar}^ 
and  benevolent  institutions.  Founded 
in  1841." 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  the  wrong  kind 
of  religion  and  education  in  the  United 
States;  and  the  bishops  and  parsons 
ought  to  stop  at  home  and  attend 
strictly  to  business,  trying  to  make 
religion    more   real    and    education    less 

godless. 

»  »  ^ 

As  everyone  who  knows  us  can  bear 
witness,  our  disposition  is  of  the  kind 
called  lamb-like;  it  takes  a  great  deal 
to  disturb  our  atmosphere;  we  always 
have  more  meekness  than  we  know  what 
to  do  with,  and  we  never  run  short  of 
patience  or  forbearance.  But  we  confess 
that  our  temper  is  apt  to  be  the 
least  little  bit  ruffled  when  anti-Catholic 
preachers  quote  statistics  of  illegitimacy 
to  prove  the  superior  morality  of  what 
they  call  Bible  lands.  This  is  the  one 
point  on  which  it  is  somewhat  difficult 
for     us     to     preserve     our     accustomed 
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placidity.  The  Rev.  F.  D.  Luddington,  of 
some  place  in  Connecticut,  would  try  the 
meekness  and  patience  of  Job  himself. 
Rephnng  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  de  Costa's  recent 
sermon  on  the  failure  of  Protestantism, 
Brother  Luddington  asserted  that  crime, 
especially  illegitimacy,  is  greater  in  Cath- 
olic than  in  Protestant  countries;  that 
the  modern  saloon  is  the  child  of  the 
Romish  Church, — in  fact,  that  she  is  the 
real  cause  of  the  greater  part  of  the  sin 
and  misery  of  the  world  to-day.  And 
many  other  things  did  this  man  of  God 
assert,  none  of  which  are  true  and  all  of 

which  are  foolish. 

* 
*  # 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  write  against 
a  man  who  lays  the  blame  of  many  of 
the  great  evils  of  the  day  on  the  Catholic 
Church.  Such  a  one  is  not,  of  course,  past 
praying  for,  though  that  is  the  most  that 
can  be  said  of  him.  However,  it  may  be 
well  to  make  some  remarks  regarding  a 
class  of  statistics  often  quoted  by  Prot- 
estant champions.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
there  is  no  one,  anywhere,  masquerading 
as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  that  would 
maintain  that  it  is  better  to  murder 
illegitimate  children  than  allow  them  to 
live.  A  large  proportion  of  such  children 
in  a  countr)%  undoubtedly^  indicates  low 
morality;  but  their  non-existence  is  by 
no  manner  of  means  proof-positive  of 
good  morals.  The  statistics  of  infanticide, 
if  they  were  accessible,  would  be  the  test. 
It  does  not  follow  because  children  bom 
out  of  wedlock  are  an  evidence  of  sin,  that 
it  is  proof  of  superior  virtue  when  such 
children  are  in  low  proportion.  And  if 
all  the  Herods  in  the  world  were  known, 
there  would  probably  be  less  talk  about 
illegitimacy.  We  possess  some  statistics 
of  infanticide,  in  a  city  the  population  of 
which  is  largely  non-Catholic,  that  were 
collected  by  a  Protestant  statistician. 
These  figures  are  too  horrible  to  be 
remembered  much  less  published.  Had 
those    murdered  infants    been  permitted 


to  live — but  never  mind.  The  Last  Day 
will  be  the  real  day  of  assizes,  and  then 
many  things  now  hidden  will  be  revealed , 
The  statistics  of  self  murder  are  in 
evidence;  these  are  fearsome  too.  For 
instance,  as  stated  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  New  York  Sun,  within  the  space  of 
ten  years  no  fewer  than  413  school- 
children under  fifteen  years  of  age  have 
committed  suicide  in  Prussia  alone. 

Now,  if  Brother  Luddington  will  pro- 
duce anything  to  match  this  against  any 
Catholic  country  in  the  world,  we  pledge 
ourselves  to  buy  him  a  new  hat  and 
umbrella,  a  good  razor-strop,  and  a  safe 
supply  of  the  best  quinine  to  be  found 
anywhere  in  the  State  of  Kentucky. 


It  can  not  be  truthfully  said  that  the 
traditions  of  apostolic  simplicity  of  life 
have  been  lost  in  the  United  States. 
Many  of  our  most  eminent  prelates  and 
prominent  priests  have  been  remarkable 
for  frugality  and  unostentation  of  all 
kinds.  While  disbursing  large  sums  of 
money  in  religious  works,  they  accu- 
mulated nothing  for  themselves.  Their 
ideal  seems  to  have  been  that  of  Car- 
dinal Manning — to  die  without  money 
and  without  debts.  The  first  Archbishop 
of  Oregon,  though  never  a  religious, 
observed  poverty  almost  as  strictly  as. 
a  Franciscan;  and  the  will  of  the  late 
Archbishop  Gross  makes  mention  of  no 
money  except  his  life-insurance.  There 
was  no  personal  property  to  be  accounted 
for  by  his  executors.  Ever  an  enem^^  of 
extravagance,  he  directed  that  his  funeral 
should  be  as  simple  as  possible  —  "no 
flowers  and  an  inexpensive  cofiin." 
Thus  did  "the  most  respected  citizen  of 
Oregon"  die,  illustrating  the  Church  in 
death  as  in  life. 


A  fresh  triumph  has  come  to  the 
German  Centre  Party.  One  of  its  mem- 
bers has  been  chosen  president  and 
another   vice-president    of  the  Imperial 
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Diet.  "Any  one  who  would  have  pre- 
dicted twenty -five  years  ago,"  says  a 
German  non- Catholic  journal,  ''that 
Count  Ballestrem,  the  combative  member 
of  the  Centre  on  whom  Pius  IX.  had 
just  bestowed  the  dignity  of  Private 
Chamberlain,  would  one  day  sit  in  the 
presidential  chair  that  had  been  filled  by 
a  Simson  and  a  Forekenbeck,  would  have 
been  regarded  either  as  a  lunatic  or  as  an 
«nem\^  of  the  Empire."  It  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  had  Bismarck  never  begun  his 
war  upon  the  Church,  this  astonishing 
result  would  never  have  come  to  pass; 
but  this  fact  in  no  way  lessens  our 
admiration  for  the  solidarity  of  the 
Catholics  of  Germany.  The  spectacle  of 
this  determined  minority  influencing  the 
government  of  a  Protestant  empire  must 
have  a  curious  interest  for  those  so-called 
Catholic  countries  which  are  even  more 
absolutely  governed  by  a  small  anti- 
Catholic  minority. 


''We  wonder  what  Luther  would  have 
thought  of  this?"  asks  the  Sunday  at 
Home.  The  point  on  which  Luther's 
judgment  is  invoked  is  the  publication 
of  an  expurgated  edition  of  the  German 
Bible  for  use  in  the  government  schools. 
Parts  of  the  Scriptures,  it  is  contended, 
are  unfit  reading  for  the  young,  yet 
these  are  the  parts  which  the  school- 
children read  most  industriously.  To 
remedy  matters,  the  teachers  of  Hamburg 
and  Bremen,  in  North  Germany,  some 
time  ago  adopted  the  Bremen  School 
Bible,  a  thin  volume  advertised  to  con- 
tain "all  that  is  necessary  for  edification, 
morality,  and  salvation."  The  teachers 
of  Wiirtemberg,  in  the  south,  have  now 
determined  to  follow  their  example ;  and 
it  is  in  regard  to  this  action  that  there 
is  speculation  as  to  what  the  prince  of 
ex-priests  would  think. 

Perhaps  Luther  would  say  that  it 
was  not  worth  while  discovering  the 
Bible  if  the  lambs  of  the  flock  were  to 


be  forbidden  to  feed  in  its  pastures; 
possibly  he  would  hold  that  no  child 
brought  up  on  his  "Table  Talk"  is  in 
danger  of  taking  scandal  from  the  Word 
of  God;  or  he  might  declare  that  the 
old  Catholic  way  of  teaching  children 
Bible  history  is,  after  all,  the  best;  but 
most  probably  he  would  say  that  the 
incident  illustrates  one  of  the  most 
convenient  qualities  of  heresy — its  entire 
independence  of  its  own  dogmas  and 
traditions,  and  the  supreme  adaptability 
which  enables  it  to  drop  into  a  new 
position  whenever  it  is  dislodged  from 
an  old  one. 


Commenting  on  the  fact  that  Christ- 
mas, except  among  Catholics,  has  quite 
degenerated  into  a  mere  bank-holidaj^the 
author  of  "  My  New  Curate  "  asks  in  the 
American  Ecclesiastical  Review:  "Is  it 
not  curious  that  our  governments  are 
steadily  increasing  the  number  of  secular 
holidays,  whilst  the  hands  of  pharisees 
are  still  uplifted  in  horror  at  the  idleness 
and  demoralization  produced  among 
Catholics  by  the  eight  or  ten  days  that 
are  given  in  the  year  to  the  honor  of 
God's  elect?" 

The  writer  whom  we  quote  is  an  Irish 
priest,  but  the  ancient  sneer  at  the 
multiplicity  of  Catholic  holydays  is 
also  familiar  to  us  on  this  side  of  the 
Pond.  It  is  a  sufl^cient  answer  to  say 
that,  while  we  have  only  six  holydays 
of  obligation,  as  many  as  twenty-eight 
different  legal  holidays  are  accredited 
to  the  United  States ;  and  that  there  is 
hardly  one  commonwealth  in  the  Union 
in  which  the  compulsory  national  holi- 
days do  not  outnumber  the  days  of 
religious  obligation. 


One  comfort  which  Catholics  enjoy  is 
the  assured  feeling  that  their  Sunday 
sermon,  whether  it  be  long  or  short, 
earnest  or  dull,  will  be  about   religion. 
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But  our  separated  and  much -divided 
brethren  have  to  sit  under  an  amateur 
politician,  or  a  dabbler  in  economics  or 
municipal  government,  on  the  day  which 
they  call,  with  grim  pathos,  the  day  of 
rest.  The  Holy  Father's  letter  on  the 
subject  of  preaching,  to  the  Minister- 
General  of  the  Franciscans,  shows  the 
closeness  of  the  Pope's  touch  with  the 
modern  world,  and  how  keenly  he  appre- 
ciates its  various  religious  needs.  The 
letter  is  thus  summarized  by  the  London 
Tablet : 

The  end  of  preaching  being  the  salvation  of  the 
hearer,  the  preacher's  duty  and  supreme  law  is 
to  lay  down  moral  precepts,  to  expose  the  vices  of 
the  people  and  explain  the  doctrines  necessary 
for  them  to  know,  in  a  manner  adapted  to  their 
comprehension.  When  the  herald  of  the  holy  Gospel 
allows  himself  to  wander  in  his  sermon  to  topics 
that  are  irrelevant  or  useless  or  above  the  heads 
of  his  hearers,  the  people  only  go  away  as 
hungry  {is  they  come.  On  the  contrary,  the 
preacher's  aim  should  be  to  instruct,  to  reach  the 
heart,  and  convert  to  a  better  mind,  which  can 
not  be  done  without  long  and  diligent  prepara- 
tion. The  General  is  therefore  exhorted  to  see  that 
his  friars  are  well  equipped  with  a  knowledge  of 
science  and  human  nature,  of  theology  and  the 
art  of  speaking;  and,  above  all,  with  a  dutiful 
and  innocent  life.  He  only  who  himself  lives 
virtuously  can  stand  as  a  mirror  of  virtue  for 
others,  and  call  them  to  virtuous  living. 

A  casual  reading  of  the  regular  Monday 
morning  paper  leads  us  to  observe  that 
many  of  the  non- Catholic  laity  must 
agree  with  the  Holy  Father  at  least  on 
the  subject  of  preaching.  In  thousands 
of  American  meeting-houses  the  Sunday 
sermon  is  as  little  religious  in  character 
as  were  the  political  harangues  delivered 
of  old  in  the  Roman  Forum. 


Mr.  Moody  regrets  that  the  howl  of 
the  camp-meetin'  is  heard  no  more  in 
the  land.  He  says  that  Protestants  are 
killing  the  church  with  dignity.  The 
Christian  Register,  which  is  Unitarian, 
and  consequently  ought  to  be  cold,  altitu- 
dinous  and  intellectual,  says  that  "the 
trouble  in  many  evangelical  churches  is 
that  the  pulpit  has  been  divorced  from 


the  'Amen  corner.'"  Dr.  Withrow,  of 
Boston,  is  exerting  himself  to  revive  the 
good  old  Methodist  hymn  which  ends 
in  these  lines: 

Bring  back  the  Amen  corner  that  has  long  been 

frozen  out. 
For   nothing   scares    the   devil    like   a   grand    old 

Methodist  shout  ; 
Bring   back    the   faith    of   the   fathers,  its    spinal 

colunm  and  grip, 
In  place  of  the  limp,  loose  wriggling  of  a  higher 

criticshij). 

The  ancient  fallacy  of  confusing  relig- 
ion and  noise!  How  do  the  brethren 
fancy  a  serene,  soft-eyed  Latin  would 
regard  the  plan  of  screaming  one's  self 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven?  We  have 
been  told  that  the  Latin  races  are 
emotional,  mercurial,  unthinking;  and 
that  **we  Anglo-Saxons"  are  superior, 
cool-headed,  calm  -  reasoning,  unimagi- 
native persons.  We  don't  expect  the 
preachers  to  appreciate  the  Latin  tem- 
perament any  more  that  we  expect  the 
politicians  to  appreciate  it:  it  takes 
an  artist  to  do  that.  But  at  least  the 
preachers  need  not  blazon  their  absurdity 
from  the  steeples. 


Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bauds,  as  if  you  were  bound 
with  them.  Heb.,  xiil,  3. 

The  following  deceased  persons  are  recommended 
to  the  charitable  prayers  of  our  readers : 

Mr.  George  B.  Darling,  of  Waltham,  Mass.,  who- 
departed  this  life  on  the  22d  ult. 

Mr.  William  Coss,  who  passed  away  on  the  15th 
ult.,  at  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Fox,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  whose  death 
took  place  on  the  25th  ult. 

Mr.  Patrick  Fitz  Simmons,  who  breathed  his  last 
on  the  25th  ult.,  in  Detroit.  Mich. 

Mr.  David  Leonard,  of  Baltimore,  Md.;  Mr.  John 
Alman  and  Mr.  Peter  Bennett,  Waterbury,  Conn. ; 
Mr.  Peter  Mullen,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  D.  G.  Mc- 
Alpine,  Galveston,  Texas;  Mrs.  E.  McMurray,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. ;  Col.  Daniel  Morris,  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.;  Mrs.  Mary  Daly,  Waltham,  Mass.;  Mr. 
Thomas  Craden  and  Mr.  Joseph  Kleiber,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  Miss  Joanna  Ryan,  Chicago,  111.;  also  Mr. 
Michael  Feeley,  Fedamore,  Ireland. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faith- 
fiil  departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in 
peace  1 


UNDER  THE  MANTLE  OF  OUR   BLESSED  MOTHER 


The  Search  of  the  Kings. 

BY     MAGDALEN    ROCK. 

T^HERE  came  three  Kings  from  aland  afar, 

To  Bethlehem  in  the  days  of  old, 
Seeking  a  King,  and  led  by  a  Star, 
With  gifts  of  incense,  myrrh,  and  gold. 

They  had  sought  Him  early  and  sought  Him  late. 

In  palaces  royal  and  temples  dim; 
They  had  questioned  wise  men  and  questioned  great. 

With  hearts  all  eager,  and  found  not  Him. 

But  the  Star  shone  bright,  and  in  awe  profound 
They  followed  onward,  the  monarchs  three; 

And  in  dwelling  lowly  at  last  they  found 
The  King  they  sought,  on  His  Mother's  knee. 

!n  Mary's  keeping  they  found  the  King; 

Her  hands  caressed  Him  with  love  untold. 
When  the  Wise  Men  knelt  with  their  offering 

Of  fragrant  incense,  myrrh,  and  gold. 

They  who  love  Jesus  can  not  but  love 
The  tender  Mother  He  loved  so  well. 

Who  reigns  His  servants  and  saints  above 
In  the  lightsome  land  where  the  angels  dwell. 


Billy  and  Molly:  Their  Ups  and  Downs. 

HY    SYLVIA    HUNTING. 

I.— Early  Events. 
pWO  boys  were  walking  along  a 
country  road,  carrying  a  large 
^"^  black  willow  basket  between  them. 
They  had  passed  a  stick  through  the 
handles,  and  were  swinging  it  backward 
■and  forward  as  they  trudged  along,  to 
the  imminent  danger  of  its  contents,  had 
they   happened    to    be  frail.     That  they 


were  not  was  soon  evidenced.  A  sudden 
lurch  by  the  smaller  boy  pulled  the  end 
of  the  stick  out  of  his  companion's 
hand,  and  the  basket  fell  to  the  ground, 
spilling  all  it  contained.  He  who  was 
not  guilty  stooped  to  pick  up  the  various 
articles,  which  were  of  feminine  attire: 
a  couple  of  gowns,  neatly  folded ;  other 
garments  peeping  from  the  ends  of  the 
brown  paper  in  which  they  were  care- 
fully wrapped,  with  an  old  hat  and  a 
pair  of  shabby  shoes. 

''You  are  very  careless,  Martin,"  said 
the  boy  who  was  picking  them  up. 
"Now  poor  Molly's  clothes  will  be  all 
dust}^  and  mussed." 

''Bother!"  said  the  culprit,  who  did 
not  at  all  seem  to  realize  his  offence. 
"Why  didn't  she  carry  them  herself,  any 
way?  I'm  nobody's  waiter,— at  least  I 
never  was  until  you  and  her  came  to 
the  house.  Since  then  mother's  been 
makin'  me  do  more  things!" 

The  older  boy  made  no  reph^;  but, 
flinging  the  stick  aside,  he  picked  up  the 
basket  and  placed  it  on  his  shoulder. 

"Oh,  now,  you  needn't  get  mad !  "  said 
the  other,  trying  to  take  hold  of  it.  "I 
w^as  just  foolin'.    Let  me  help,  Billy." 

Billy  looked  neither  to  the  right  nor 
the  left,  nor  did  he  vouchsafe  a  word,  as 
his  companion  continued  to  tug  and 
entreat.  Finally  Martin  fell  back  a  few 
paces,  muttering  and  grumbling,  still 
unregarded  by  his  companion.  When  he 
thought  himself  at  a  safe  distance,  he 
picked  up  a  clod  of  earth  and  flung  it 
with  such  good  aim  that  it  hit  Billy  on 
the  ear  with  great  force,  after  which  it 
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«plit  into  fragments  and  was  scattered 
over  the  contents  of  the  basket. 

Billy  could  no  longer  preserve  his 
composure.  Placing  his  burden  on  the 
ground,  under  the  shade  of  a  large 
pepper-tree,  he  turned  to  his  assailant, 
who  began  to  run  —  not  very  swiftly, 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  for  he  was 
stout  and  clumsy.  Once  he  looked  back ; 
and,  seeing  his  pursuer  close  upon  him, 
he  began  to  roar.  This  had  the  effect  of 
causing  the  other  to  turn  around. 

"You  needn't  be  afraid,"  he  said.  **I 
shan't  hurt  you.  If  you  weren't  smaller 
than  I  am,  I  would,  though.  I  owe  you 
more  than  one  good  licking.  Come  on 
now! — come  on!" 

"Will  you  le'  me  help  carry  the  basket 
if  I  do?"  asked  Martin,  advancing  wath 
slow  and  reluctant  steps. 

"Why  do  you  want  to  help  when  you 
found  it  such  a  trouble  a  few  minutes 
ago?"  returned  Billy. 

"'Cause  mother  said  1  must.  She'll 
ask  me  when  I  go  home  if  I  did.  And  if 
father  hears  I  didn't,  he'll  beat  me." 

"How  will  he  hear  it  if  you  don't  tell 
him?"  queried  Bill3^ 

''You'll  tell  him,  I  guess,"  said  Martin, 
edging  along  as  he  spoke,  and  giving  a 
quick  glance  at  his  companion,  as  though 
fearful  the  contemplated  "licking"  might 
still  be  a  possibility. 

"  I've  got  the  first  thing  to  tell  yet,  and 
you  know  it,"  said  Billy,  again  taking 
up  the  basket,  at  the  same  time  present- 
ing one  of  the  handles  to  Martin,  who 
took  it  in  a  half-hearted  way,  not 
unobserved  by  Billy.  His  face  flushed, 
and  he  shook  his  head  impatiently.  "  Yes, 
I  could  just  wallop  you  sometimes,  you 
are  so  awfully  mean  and  provoking," 
he  said.  "But  I'm  never  going  to  touch 
you  —  if  I  can  help  it.  It  ain't  true  what 
you  said  either." 

"Well,  what    did  I    say,  Billy?   What 
do  you  mean?" 

"That  mother's  different  to  vou  since 


Molly  and  I  came.  \''ou've  got  it  mighty 
easy,  I  can  tell  you." 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  you've  got 
it  hard,  do  you?  " 

"No,  I  don't  mean  to  say  anything  of 
the  kind.  I  know  as  well  as  anybody  all 
your  father  does  for  me,  though  I  don't 
say  much.  But  mother  must  have  felt 
us  a  burden,  else  she'd  never  let  Molly 
go  down  there  to  work.  I  wish  I  could 
get  something  to  do." 

"  They  wouldn't  give  you  no  more  than 
your  board  and  keep  anywheres  these 
hard  times,  and  you've  got  that  where 
you  are.  But  I  say,  Billy,  you  ought  to 
go  to  school.  You're  smart.  You'll  be  a 
judge  some  day  if  you  keep  on  readin' 
books  that  way  every  night." 

"Much  chance!"  said  Billy,  shortly, 
with  a  contemptuous  curl  of  the  lip. 

"I  think  your  grandmother  was  real 
mean  to  die  and  leave  you  without 
anythin',  when  she  took  you  with  the 
understandin'  that  she  w^as  going  to 
remember  you  in  her  will." 

"She  hadn't  anything  when  they  came 
to  find  out,"  said  Billy,  with  his  usual 
calmness.  "She'd  given  it  all  to  my  Aunt 
Nettie's  husband  by  a  deed." 

"Yes,  I  know  that,"  replied  Martin. 
"I  heard  father  and  mother  talk  about 
it.   But  father  says  she  meant  to  do  it." 

"Well,  maybe  she  did,"  observed  Billy. 
"But  I  don't  believe  it.  Just  the  night 
before  she  died  she  said :  '  Billy,  there's 
an  old  stocking  full  for  you  and  Molly; 
and  don't  let  an^^  one  take  it  from  you. 
It  will  carry  you  both  out  to  California, 
and  plenty  to  spare.'  That's  just  what 
she  said." 

"And  what'd  you  say?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  remember  now!  But  the 
next  day  she  died,  and  I  never  saw  any 
stocking  of  hers,  new  or  old." 

"  Why  didn't  you  ask  her  where  it  was 
when  she  was  talkin  '  ?  I'd  have  done  it, 
I  bet  you!" 

"Likely  you  would,"  said  Billy.  "But, 
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then,  I  haven't  as  much  cheek  as  you." 

"My!  but  father  was  s'prised  when 
he  heard  about  3^ou  and  Molly,"  said 
Martin.  '*At  first  he  was  mad;  then  he 
said:  'Well,  let  'em  come  along,  Lupe. 
I  haven't  the  heart  to  cast  ofif  two  poor 
fatherless  children . '  " 

*'  Your  father's  a  good  man,"  said  Billy. 

After  this  they  walked  on  in  silence  for 
some  time;  Billy  inwardly  resenting  the 
fact  of  his  mother  having  concealed  from 
her  second  husband  that  she  had  two 
children  by  a  former  marriage. 

At  length  they  reached  a  gate  which 
led  into  a  large  garden,  surrounded  by  a 
cedar  hedge,  carefully  trimmed.  Within 
were  all  sorts  of  semi-tropical  trees  and 
shrubs;  and  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  main  road  might  be  seen  a 
row  of  small  cottages  painted  white. 
There  were  perhaps  a  dozen  in  all.  One, 
somewhat  larger  than  the  rest,  stood 
farther  back.  This  attractive -looking 
collection  of  buildings  constituted  the 
''Poor  Farm,"— that  last  resort  of  the 
aged  and  unfortunate. 

Billy  opened  the  gate,  and  they  walked 
slowly  up  the  path,  still  with  the  basket 
between  them,  exchanging  salutations 
as  they  proceeded  with  sundry  old  men 
sitting  on  benches  under  the  trees,  or 
walking  about  the  enclosure,  nearly  all 
carrying  sticks  or  crutches. 

In  front  of  the  cluster  of  cottages  a 
circular  path,  bordered  by  petunias  and 
rock-moss,  divided  the  smaller  garden 
from  the  larger.  The  boys  continued 
their  way  around  this  path  till  they 
reached  the  opposite  side,  where  a 
number  of  old  women  were  sunning 
themselves  on  a  strip  of  well-kept  lawn 
with  a  small  fountain  in  the  centre.  A 
kitchen  and  other  offices  stood  in  the 
background.  As  the  boys  came  into 
view,  a  girl  of  perhaps  twelve  ^^ears  of 
age  appeared  at  the  door,  smiling  and 
nodding.  She  wore  a  blue  and  white 
calico  dress,  reaching  to  her  ankles,  the 


skirt  of  which  was  completely  covered 
by  a  brown  and  ^^ellow  check-apron. 
She  had  a  small  peeling  knife  in  one  hand, 
in  the  other  she  held  a  potato.  When  the 
boys  arrived  within  speaking  distance 
she    called   out: 

"O  boys,  I'm  so  glad  you've  come! 
I've  been  expecting  3^ou  all  the  morning." 

The  boys  responded  according  to  their 
kind,— Martin  with  a  sort  of  grunt, 
while  Billy  said : 

"Hello,  Molly  dear!  How  are  you 
getting  along?" 

"Oh,  nicely!"  she  replied,  sitting  down 
on  the  doorstep  and  taking  up  a  pan  of 
potatoes  which  she  had  been  peeling.  "I 
see  you've  brought  my  clothes." 

"I  hope  everything  is  here,"  said  Billy, 
seating  himself  on  the  lowest  step.  "We 
spilled  the  basket  on  the  road,  but  I 
guess  there's  no  harm  done." 

Martin  shifted  uneasily  from  one  foot 
to  the  other,  but  said  nothing. 

"I  guess  not,"  said  Molly.  "I  haven't 
anything  ^^ou  could  spoil,  any  way.  Did 
you  fetch  my  white  dress,  Billy  ?  ' ' 

"No,"  said  her  brother.  "Mother  told 
me  it  wasn't  clean;  but  she'll  wash  it, 
and  fetch  it  to  church  Sunday." 

"That's  all  right,"  said  Molly,  busily 
peeling  as  she  talked. 

"Do  you  have  much  of  this  to  do?" 
asked  Billy,  pointing  to  the  potatoes. 
"If  you  get  me  a  knife  I'll  help  you." 

"Please  hand  me  a  knife,  Mrs.  Brown, '^ 
said  Molly,  putting  her  head  in  the  door- 
way and  addressing  an  old  woman  who 
was  also  peeling  vegetables  at  a  table. 

The  knife  was  flung  out,  without  a 
word,  barely  escaping  Billy's  forehead. 

"She's  a  little  crazy,  but  she's  real 
good  if  you  don't  worry  her,"  observed 
Molly.     "I  get  on  with  her  very  well." 

Martin  had  already  sauntered  off, 
attracted  by  a  flock  of  pigeons  which 
had  fluttered  down  from  the  roof. 

Billy  applied  himself  industriously  to 
the  peeling  of  potatoes. 
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^*I  think  it's  a  shame  you've  got  to 
be  here,  Molly! "  he  said,  after  they  had 
Avorked  some  time  without  speaking. 

''No,  it  isn't,"  was  the  prompt  reply. 
"It  was  a  shame  for  both  of  us  to  be 
there,  living  off  Mr.  Bates." 

"But  I'm  the  one  that  ought  to  have 
gone,  not  you." 

"You're  a  great  help,  Billy,"  she  said. 
"I  heard  him  tell  mother  so." 

"He's  real  good,"  sighed  Billy.  "But 
I  don't  like  ranching.  Even  if  it  paid 
well,  I  shouldn't  like  it." 

"What  would  you  want  to  be  if  you 
were  a  man?  " 

"You  know,  Molly." 

"Still  thinking  of  that  ?  " 

"I  always  shall;  but  what's  the  use, 
when  I  can  hardly  write  my  name?" 

"Now,  that's  what  you  always  say*, 
and  you  write  such  a  beautiful  hand." 

"Well,  I  will  just  always  say,  because 
I  think  it,  that  I  don't  know  anything." 

A  man  came  round  the  comer  of  the 
house.  He  was  short  and  thick-set,  and 
had  a  pleasant  face. 

"I'm  looking  over  my  farm,"  he  said, 
pausing  in  front  of  the  two  children. 
"I've  got  a  good  many  hands  on  the 
ranch,  but  most  of  'em  ain't  much  good 
to  work."  Laughing  heartily  at  his 
own  joke,  he  suddenly  addressed  Billy. 
"How  is  it  you  and  your  sister  is  so 
dark?    Ain't  you  Jeff  Bates'  children?" 

"No,  sir,"  responded  Billy. 

"Ain't  Martin  here  your  brother?" 

"No,  sir,"  was  the  reply.  "We  are  no 
relation  to  either  of  them.  My  mother 
married  Mr.  Bates  after  my  father  died. 
My  father  was  an  Eastern  man,  and  my 
mother  is  Spanish." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  see!"  said  Mr.  Granger. 
"But  where' ve  you  been  all  this  time? 
I  never  saw  you  till  here  awhile  back." 

"My  father  came  out  here  after  the 
war,"  said  Billy.  "He  was  from  Illinois. 
He  married  my  mother,  and  they  went 
back  East.     When  he  died  she  couldn't 


bear  to  stay  in  that  country :  it  was  too 
cold;  so  she  came  to  California  again, 
and  left  us  with  our  grandmother  in 
Illinois.  We  lived  with  her  seven  years ; 
and  when  she  died,  m^-  aunt  sent  us  out 
here  to  mother." 

"Oh,  I  see!  Your  mother  wasn't  one 
of  the  Solferanos,  was  she?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  Billy.  "Her  name 
is  Magdalena  Solferano." 

"Then  that  ranch  where  your  folks 
live  is  part  of  the  old  Blanco  property. 
Your  grandmother  was  a  Blanco." 

"Was  she?"  said  Billy,  indifferently. 
He  was  not  much  interested  in  property 
of  which  he  had  never  before  heard. 

"  I  might  have  known  more  about  you 
if  I  hadn't  been  away  from  these  parts 
for  several  years.  I  went  back  East  ten 
years  ago,  but  couldn't  live  there.  So  I 
drifted  round  California,  one  place  and 
another,  for  a  long  time,  till  finally  I  came 
back  here,  where  I  calculate  to  stay  for 
the  rest  of  my  days,  unless  I  lose  my  job. 
It's  all  a  matter  of  politics,  you  know." 

At  this  juncture  a  woman  appeared  at 
the  door.  She  was  short  and  stout  like 
her  husband ;  and  she,  too,  had  a  kindly, 
pleasant  face. 

"George,"  she  said,  "why  wouldn't 
this  little  fellow  do  to  herd  the  cows,  and 
go  up  to  town  when  you're  busy?  If 
he's  anything  like  his  sister — and  from 
his  looks  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  he 
was,  —  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing." 

"That's  so.  How  would  you  like  it, 
sonny?"  inquired  Mr.  Granger. 

"Indeed  I'd  like  it  very  much,"  said 
Billy,  his  face  lighting  up ;  while  Molly's 
was  a  reflection  of  his  own. 

"Mebbe  your  folks  can't  spare  you 
both,"  said  Mr.  Granger. 

"I  don't  believe  they'll  mind,"  replied 
Billy,  with  a  melancholy  inflection  of 
voice,  which  did  not  escape  Mr.  Granger. 

"I  guess  they  don't  want  them  poor 
little  ones  about  them,"  he  thought. 
"Well,  then,"  he  added,  aloud,  "you just 
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mention  it  when  3^ou  go  home,  and  I'll 
call  round  to-morrow  morning.  'Twon't 
be  such  a  bad  thing  to  be  assistant 
superintendent  of  Uncle  Sam's  ranch ; 
will  it,  youngster?" 

Martin  now  made  his  appearance, 
saying  it  was  almost  dinner-time;  and, 
after  bidding  good-bye  to  Molly,  and 
repeating  his  assurance  to  Mr.  Granger 
that  he  would  like  the  employment  and 
hoped  he  might  be  able  to  secure  it, 
Billy  joined  his  companion,  and  turned 
his  steps  homeward  with  a  lighter  heart 
than  he  had  known  for  many  days. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Kingf's  Library* 


There  was  once  in  India,  so  the  story 
runs,  a  king  who  took  great  pride  in  the 
possession  of  an  enormous  library.  It 
was  so  extensive  that  when  it  became 
necessary  to  move  it  from  one  place  to 
another  no  fewer  than  a  thousand  camels 
were  employed.  Learned  Brahmins,  to 
the  number  of  one  hundred,  devoted  all 
their  time  to  this  wonderful  collection  of 
books ;  receiving  large  salaries  and  many 
gifts  in  return  for  their  labor.  But  soon 
the  king  found  that  his  library  was 
too  large  either  for  his  needs  or  for 
his  comfort. 

**I  can  not  read  all  these  books,"  one 
day  said  the  king  to  his  librarians.  "Go 
through  them  and  furnish  me  with  all 
the  wisdom  they  contain." 

So  the  hundred  Brahmins  set  to  work 
and  labored  hard  for  twenty  years.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  they  had  collected 
wise  extracts  enough  to  fill  a  cyclopaedia 
which  thirty  cancels  could   easily   draw. 

The  king  read  the  preface,  and  was  so 
tired  that  he  could  go  no  further. 

'*Go  to  work  again,"  he  said  to  the 
Brahmins,  "and  gather  me  the  very 
w4sest  of  the  extracts  you  have  chosen." 

The}^  began  once  more,  and  finally  had 


a  load  of  manuscript  that  a  donkey  could 
haul.  This,  they  told  the  king,  held  only 
the  choicest  nuggets  of  wisdom,  and 
they  could  condense  no  more.  But  the 
king  by  that  time  had  grown  old  and 
exacting,  and  would  not  be  convinced. 

"Just  pick  out  the  wisest  sa^angs  from 
the  donkey's  load,"  he  said,  "and  make 
them  short." 

In  due  time  the  patient  Brahmins 
bowed  before  him  and  handed  him  a 
single  leaf  on  which  was  written : 

^ '  Three  expressions  contain  the  history 
of  mankind:  They  were  born,  they  suf- 
fered, they  died.  Love  only  what  is  good, 
and  practise  what  you  love.  Believe 
only  what  is  true,  and  do  not  tell  all 
that  you  know." 

Then  at  last  was  the  king  satisfied. 


A  Quaint  Inscription, 


The  following  quaint  inscription  was 
placed  over  the  door  of  Thame  School  in 
England,  which  was  founded  back  in 
1575;  the  wardens  and  fellows  of  "the 
Colledge  of  our  Blessed  Ladye  in  Oxford  " 
being  its  patrons  and  protectors.  The 
inscription  is  said  to  have  stood  until 
about  forty  3^ears  ago,  when  it  was 
removed  and  lost  during  alterations  in 
the  ancient  building  made  at  that  time. 
It  runs  thus: 

AUT  DISCE,  AUT   DISCEDI 
MANET  SOUS  TERTIA,  CEDI. 

Which  may  be  thus  roughly  Englished : 

LEAIIN  OR   LEAVE, 
OR  BLOWS  RECEIVE. 


Down  HilL 

^HE  New  Year  seems  like  an  icy  hill 

And  if  you  start  out  right. 
You'll  get  to  the  foot  without  a  spill. 
And  ready  again  for  the  height. 

But  if  you  once  get  started  wrong 
Or  haven't  your  sled  secure, 

You'll  lose  your  grip  before  very  long. 
And  land  in  a  snow-drift  sure. 
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— Tlie  late  William  Black  was  one  of  the  few  great 
writers  of  fiction  in  modern  times  that  have  done 
full  justice  to  womanly  character  at  its  best. 

—The  recent  discovery  in  the  Vatican  Library  of 
an  original  manuscript  of  Galileo's  turns  out  to 
be  of  less  importance  than  the  newspapers  made  it 
appear. 

—We  have  had  occasion  more  than  once  to  warn 
our  readers  against  editions  of  Catholic  books  of 
devotion  issued  by  Protestants.  The  practice  of 
adapting-  and  arranging-  them  for  the  use  of  Angli- 
cans especially  has  become  very  common.  The  text 
of  "The  Imitation  of  Christ''  is  often  subjected  to 
the  revision  of  non- Catholic  editors;  and  in  a  new 
edition  of  another  work  of  spiritual  reading-,  two 
whole  chapters  have  been  omitted. 

—Interest  in  Dante  was  never,  perhaps,  more 
general  than  at  the  present  time;  and  students  of 
the  great  Florentine  were  never  so  numerous  or  so 
enthusiastic.  In  a  letter  to  Prof.  Griuliani,  one  of 
the  most  profound  commeptators  of  Dante,  Glad- 
stone said:  "Who  serves  that  mighty  poet  serves 
Christianity  and  the  world.  The  reading-  of  Dante 
is  not  only  a  pleasure,  an  effort,  a  lesson :  it  is  a 
strong  discipline  of  the  heart,  the  intellect,  the 
man." 

—Subscribers  to  the  Irish  Catholic,  published  in 
Dublin,  can  not  be  excused  from  the  guilt  of  those 
who  receive  stolen  goods.  Much  of  what  the  editor 
laid  before  his  readers  at  Christmas  did  not  belong- 
to  him:  it  was  stolen  from  this  magazine.  In  order 
to  conceal  the  theft,  titles  and  names  were  changed 
or  omitted  to  suit  the  purposes  of  imposture.  This 
is  an  old  trick  of  disreputable  editors.  The  Irish 
Catholic  is  a  disgrace  to  its  name  and  a  dishonor 
to  Catholic  journalism.  No  honest  person  should 
encourage  its  thievery  by  subscribing  for  it  or  even 
reading  it. 

— Among  juvenile  books  of  the  season  is  "The" 
Child's  Book  of  Saints,"  written  by  a  non-Catholic 
author  and  issued  from  a  seciilar  publishing-house. 
It  is  not  so  long-  since  such  a  book  from  such  a 
source  would  have  disturbed  the  peace  of  a  whole 
kingdom.  Now  it  excites  only  admiration  for  the 
reverent  tone  in  which  it  speaks  of  St.  Dorothea,  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi,  St.  Hilary,  St.  Catherine  of  Siena, 
and  other  canonized  servants  of  God.  The  author, 
Mr.  William  Canton,  evidently'  does  not  believe  that 
a  gift-book  for  children  must  necessarily  be  expur- 
gated of  all  religion. 

— The  transfer  of  the  ashes  of  Columbus  to  Spain 
has  been  signalized  by  a  revival  of  interest  in 
matters  connected  with  the  discovery  of  America. 
Collectors  are  searching  for  portraits  of  the  Ad- 
miral, contemporary  letters  or  documents  of  any 
description  bearing-  on  his  achievements.  An  ancient 


portrait  differing  greatly  from  accepted  representa. 
tions  of  Columbus  was  discovered  a  few  years  ago 
in  the  National  Library  of  Madrid.  It  was  on  a 
canvas  which  had  been  painted  over  by  a  more 
modern  artist,  and  originally  belonged  to  the  his- 
torian Paulo  Jovio,  whose  extensive  gallery  of 
authentic  portraits  of  famous  men  had  a  world- 
wide renown  in  the  age  of  Leo  X.  A  copy  of  this 
interesting  picture  presented  by  King  Alfonso 
is  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame. 

—  ''Pitman's  Practical  German  Grammar  and 
Conversation  for  Self-Tuition"  affords  an  interest- 
ing method  of  mastering  the  rudiments  of  the 
German  tongue.  It  will  store  the  memory  of  the 
painstaking  student  with  a  copious  voctabujary, 
and  render  him  sufficiently  familiar  with  the 
ordinary  phrases  and  idioms  of  the  language  to 
converse  with  correctness  and  some  degree  of 
elegance.  The  imitated  pronunciation,  as  the 
author,  F.  Hundel,  claims,  is  a  fair  approximation 
to  the  German  sounds.  The  work  is  creditable  for 
its   clearness,  conciseness,  and  practical  utility. 

— Mr.  Henry  Harland,  writing  in  the  Academy, 
denies  that  the  late  Aubrey  Beardsley,  of  i)recociou8 
memory,  was  depraved  either  in  his  life  or  in  his 
art;  but  says  he  had  a  mischievous  humor,  and, 
boy-like,  loved  to  give  Solemnity  a  shock.  The 
young  man  certainly  had  genius,  which  makes  it  all 
the  more  regrettable  that  he  indulged  his  prankish 
humor  so  far.  We  are  glad  to  say,  however,  that 
the  testimony  of  all  his  friends  accords  with  these 
views  of  Mr.  Harland,  who  knew  him  well : 

Aubrey  Beardsley's  temperament  was  essentially  the  relig. 
lous  temperament.  A  hundred  times  in  a  hundred  ways,  one 
felt  that  this  was  so;  one  would  even  tell  him  to  his  face  that 
it  was  so — at  which  he  would  perhaps  laujjrh  a  little,  quietly, 
gently;  a  laugh  that  was  by  no  means  a  disavowal.  And  just 
at  the  threshold  of  that  last  sad  year  he  acknowledged  that  it 
was  so;  he  became  a  Catholic.  He  became  beautifully,  serenely 
devout— not  in  any  morbid  or  effeminate  sense,  but  in  the 
right  sense,  the  wholesome,  manly  sense.  His  heart,  his  life 
were  filled  with  the  joy  and  the  love  it  is  the  merit  of  the 
Supreme  Faith  to  bestow.  In  all  his  wretched  bodily  suffering, 
at  Bournemouth,  at  Dieppe,  and  in  the  end  at  Mentone,  he  hai} 
that  to  help  him. 

One  can  not  help  w^ondering  what  this  young 
artist  would  have  accomplished  for  religious  art  if 
he  had  lived.  And  one's  regrets  for  his  early  death 
are  heightened  by  the  fact  that  he  could  Avin  such 
generous  but  discriminating  homage  from  a  writer 
like  Mr.  Harland. 

—The  writer  who  veils  his  identity  under  the  pen- 
name  of  Walter  Lecky  is  at  his  best  in  the  essay, 
as  his  "Impreysions  and  Opinions"  just  published 
clearly  shows.  The  papers  which  make  up  this  very 
welcome  volume,  though  of  unequal  excellence,  are 
all  meritorious.  Insight,  judgment,  sanity,  sym- 
pathy with  what  is  good,  intolerance  of  sham— alj 
are  here,  and  all  (juickened  by  a  manly  personality. 
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The  essay  on  "The  Priest  in  Fiction"  we  ndinired 
when  it  appeared  in  the  Cntholic  World:  and  that 
on  "An  Old  English  Naturalist"  (Charles  Waterton) 
we  have  also  thoroughly  enjoyed,  though  we  regret 
that  the  author  did  not  more  fre«'ly  spice  those 
pages  with  some  of  Waterton's  delicious  whimsi- 
calities and  some  of  the  good  stories  that  are  told 
about  him.  One  need  not  always  agree  witli  Wal- 
ter Lecky  to  find  profit  and  pleasure  in  these 
strong,  suggestive  papers,  which  are  cheaply  pub- 
lished by  the  Angel  Gunrdmn  Press. 

—A  book  which  we  can  heartily  recommend  to 
young  readers— and  to  old  readers  who  prefer  a 
quick,  suggestive  sketch  to  an  elaborate  biography 
—is  "Heroes  of  the  Middle  West,"  by  Mary  Hart- 
well  Catherwood.  This  well-known  Avriter  has 
hitherto  given  proof  of  friendliness  for  Catholics  and 
an  understanding  of  them  which  is  as  unusual  as  it 
is  pleasant.  Father  Marquette,  Jolliet,  La  Salle, 
Tonty,  the  early  missionaries  and  pioneers,  are  her 
subjects  in  this  pretty  little  volume;  and,  like  a  true 
artist,  she  is  in  full  sympathy  with  them.  She  tells 
their  story  in  a  crisp,  strong  style,  with  an  eye  for 
color,  and  unerring  dramatic  instinct.  W>  do  not 
advise  any  reader  to  take  this  book  up  who  can 
not  afford  the  hour  necessary  to  finish  it;  for  it 
would  be  a  hard  book  to  lay  down.    Ginn  &  Co. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Gttide  to  Good  Reading. 


The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information  con- 
cerning important  new  publications  of  special  interest 
to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will  appear  at 
the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out  from  time  to 
time  so  as  to  make  room  for  new  titles.  In  this  way 
the  reader  will  always  have  before  him  a  complete 
guide  to  current  Catholic  literature.  As  a  rule, 
devotional  books,  pamphlets,  and  new  editions  will 
not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  for  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  zvith  as  little  delay  as  pos- 
sible.    Publishers'  prices  generally  include  postage. 

Impressions  and  Opinions.    Walter  Lecky.   50  cts. 

Heroes  of  the  Middle  West.  Mary  Hartwell  Cather- 
wood.    60  cts. 

Pitman's  Practical  German  Grammar.     50  cts. 

The  Leopard  of  Lancianus.  In  a  Brazilian  Forest. 
Maurice  F.  Egan.     soots.,  each. 

Prince  Ragnal  and  Other  Verses.  Eleanor  C.  Don- 
nelly.    50  cts. 

Oxford  Confrences.  Rev.  foscph  Rickaby,  S.  J.  40 
cts.,  net. 

Veneration  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Rohner-Brennan. 
fi.25. 

A  Cruise  Under  the  Crescent.  Charles  Warren 
S tod  da  rd.     $  i .  50. 

A  Klondike  Picnic.     Eleanor  C.  Donnelly.    65  cts. 

Westchester.     Henry  Austin  Adams.     75  cts. 

Lasca,  and  Other  Stories.    Mary  F.  Nixon.    75  cts. 


Mariie  Corolla.  Futher  Edmund,  C.  P.  I1.25. 
The  Chase  of  an  Heiress.  Christian  Reid.  $1. 
The  Choral  Sodality  Hand-book.     Rev.  James  A. 

Walsh.     25  cts. 
Manual  of  Catholic  Theology.     Vol.  II.      Wilhelm- 

Scannell.     I4,  net. 
Illustrated   Explanation  of  the   Holy    Sacraments. 

Rev.  Dr.  Rolfus.  75  cts. 
Cardinal  Lavigerie.  75  cts. 
The  History  of  the   Popes.     Dr.  Ludwig  Pastor. 

Vol.  V.     |3,  net. 
Ave  Roma  Immortalis.    Two  Vols.    Francis  Marion 

Crawford.     |6, 
How  to  Pray.     Abbe  Grou,  S.J.     $1. 
Ancient  and  Modern  Palestine.     Brother  Lievin  de 

Hamme,  O.  F.  M.     Two  Vols.     I3.50. 
Her  Majesty  the  King.  James  Jeffrey  Roche.    I1.25. 
Life  of  St.  John  of  the  Cross.     David  Lewis,  M.  A. 

I1.50. 
Studies  in  Church  History.     Rev.  Reuben  Parsons, 

D.  D.     Vol.  V.     1 2.50. 
Ancient  English  Holy  Week  Ceremonial.     Henry 

John  Feasey.    I2.50. 
The  W^orld's  Unrest  and  Its  Remedy.    James  Field 

Spalding.    $1.25. 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul.     Emmanuel  de  Broglie.     $1. 
Miss  Erin.     M.E.Francis.    $1.25. 
The  Divinity  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.      William 

Bullen  Morns.     80  cts. ,  n^t. 
Let  No  Man  Put  Asunder.    Josephine  Marik.     $1. 
Fantasies  from  Dreamland.  E.  Gilli at  Smith.  I1.50. 
The  Arabian  Nights.     Andrew  Lang.     $2. 
The  Data  of  Modern  Ethics  Examined.     Rev.  John 

J.  Ming,  S.  J.     $1,  net. 
Songs  from   Prudentius.     E.  Gilliat  Smith.     $1.75. 
A  Victim  to  the  Seal  of  Confession.     Rev.  Joseph 

Spi/lmann,  S.  J.     $1. 
Motion:  Its  Origin  and  Conservation.     Rev.  Wallet 

McDonald,  D.  D.     I3.50,  net. 
The  Woman  that  Was   a    Sinner.     Rev.  Bernard 

Vaughan,  S.  J.    40  cts. 
Kathleen's  Motto;  or,  The  Sea  King.     60  cts. 
The  Groundwork  of  Science.     St.  George  Mivart. 

|i.75- 
Epochs  of  Literature.    Condi  B.  Fallen.    75  cts. ,  net. 
Foundations  of  Faith.     Part  I.     Rev.  L.  von  Ham- 
mer stein,  S.  J.     |r.6o,  net. 
The   Gospel  of  St.  John.     Rev.  Joseph  MacRory, 

D.  D.    $2,  net. 
Notes  on  St.  Paul.     Rev.  Joseph  Rickaby,  S.  J.     $2, 

net. 
Meditations    on    Christian    Dogma.     2   vols.     Re^'. 

James  Bellord.    I2.50. 
The  Religious  Life  and  the  Vows.     Monseigneur 

Charles  Gay.     |i.6o,  net. 
Madge  Hardlaun's  Money.     Mary  Cross.     35  cts. 
Striving  after  Perfection.     Rev.  Joseph  Banna,  S.J. 

$1,  net. 
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BY    FREDEKICK    GEORGE    LEE,  D.  D. 


'T'HE  corn  springs  under  April  gleam ; 

Fair  clouds  drift  over  weald  and  stream  ; 

Green  churchyard  mounds  are  new  and  high, — 

Birds  carol  in  the  summer  sky. 

The  days  glide  by,  the  months  move  on. 
The  years  slip  past — come,  known  and  gone. 
II. 

Red  roses  bloom  in  sunny  June, 

Bees  round  the  lime-leaves  make  their  tune ; 

Some  voice  is  missed,  some  hand  is  still, — 

One  more  sleeps  under  breast  of  hill. 

The  days  glide  by,  the  months  move  on, 
The  years  slip  past — come,  known  and  gone. 


VI. 

Beyond,  far  off— a  garden  fair ; 

Beyond— the  angels  gather  there; 

Beyond — both  saints  and  saved  rejoice. 

With  blended  joy  and  triumph-voice : 
All  days  long  past,  all  years  gone  by. 
Peace  from  God's  Home  eternally  ! 

VII. 

Then,  Queen  of  Heaven,  thy  loving  will 

Extend  to  every  wanderer  still. 

'Mid  change  and  chance,  'mid  storm  and  stress, 

Be  changeless  life  and  righteousness: 
All  days  long  past,  all  years  gone  by, 
Peace  from  God's  Throne  eternally ! 

Decembeb,  1898. 


The  Church  in  the  United  States. 


From  a  French  Point  of  View 


The  purpled  grapes  are  ripe  and  fair. 
Gnats  flock  the  drowsy  autumn  air; 
Full  browning  sheaves  are  taken  home, — 
What  gleanings  we  for  time  to  come? 
The  days  glide  by,  the  months  move  on, 
The  years  slip  past — come,  known  and  gone. 

IV. 

For  soon  hie  winter's  snow  and  cold. 
Protect  the  sheep  by  sheltered  fold : 
Wait  ye  for  joys  that  sunbeams  bring, — 
Watch  for  the  snowdrop  of  the  spring. 
The  days  glide  by,  the  months  move  on, 
The  years  slip  past — come,  known  and  gone. 

V. 

Shoots  up  anew  the  corn-blade  green. 
Old  graves  have  sunk  :   how  changed  the  scene  ! 
Yet  bee  shall  hum  and  roses  bloom. 
When  sunshine  lights  the  churchyard  tomb. 
The  days  glide  by,  the  months  move  on. 
The  years  slip  past — come,  known  and  gone. 


BY    ALICE    WORTHINGTON    WINTHROP. 

N  the  spring  of  1897,  it  will  be 
remembered,  lectures  were  given 
at  John  Hopkins  University  and 
at  Harvard  and  elsewhere  by 
M.Ferdinand  Brunetiere,  a  literary  critic 
of  the  first  rank,  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy,  and  the  editor  of  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes,  which  is  the  bulwark  of 
literature,  science  and  art  in  France.  M. 
Brunetiere  travelled  extensively  during 
his  visit  to  the  United  States,  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  studying  our  civil 
and  religious  institutions,  especially  the 
Catholic  Church  in  America.  He  has 
recently  embodied  the  results  of  his 
investigations  as  to  the  latter  in  a  long 
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and  very  valuable  paper  in  the  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes.  M.  Brunetiere's  article 
deals  with  many  questions  which  can 
not  be  considered  here,  with  many  facts 
and  figures  which  have  necessarily  been 
omitted;  but  it  is  believed  that  a  brief 
analysis  of  its  essential  features  will  be 
interesting  to  readers  of  The  Ave  Maria. 

The  present  writer  must  ask  the  indul- 
gence of  any  English-speaking  authors 
whose  words  have  been  here  quoted. 
In  their  translation  from  English  into 
French  and  then  from  French  into  Eng- 
lish, verbal  changes  have  been  inevitable, 
even  if  more  serious  inaccuracies  have 
been  avoided. 

M.  Brunetiere  begins  his  article  by 
calHng  the  attention  of  his  readers  to 
the  phenomenal  growth  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  United  States  within  a 
little  more  than  a  century.  At  the  time 
of  the  American  Revolution,  only  about 
one  per  cent  of  the  population— 30,000 
or  40,000  in  a  total  of  3,000,000— was 
Catholic.  Now,  nearly  at  the  end  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  Catholics  number 
9,000,000  or  10,000,000  in  a  population 
of  65,000,000. 

In  the  vast  territory  owned  by  the 
United  States  in  1789— this  estimate 
excludes,  of  course,  the  Spanish  and 
French  possessions  now  a  part  of  the 
United  States— there  was  one  bishop.and 
a  clergy  numbering  about  30.  To-day 
there  are  88  bishops  and  8000  priests; 
and  there  are  6000  churches  where 
at  that  date  there  were  only  10. 

M.  Brunetiere  attributes  this  growth 
to  several  causes:  to  the  general  diffu- 
sion of  the  principle  of  liberty,  and  to 
the  national  energ}^  which  he  calls 
Americanism ;  above  all,  to  the  strong 
Catholic  faith  of  the  people.  He  quotes 
Tocqueville's  prophecy:  "If  Catholicism 
succeeds  in  conquering  the  political 
opposition  which  it  has  engendered,  I 
scarcely  doubt  that  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
which  now  seems  inimical  to  the  Church, 


will  become  its  ally,  and  that  Catholicity 
will  achieve  all  at  once  great  conquests." 

With  Catholicism  began  also  tolera- 
tion and  religious  liberty  in  America.  It 
shows  the  liberality  of  Americans  that 
they  are  as  proud  of  George  Calvert,  the 
Catholic  founder  of  the  colony  of  Mary- 
land, as  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  who 
founded  New  England.  Mr.  Robert  Baird, 
a  Protestant  clergyman,  well  observes: 
*'To  Lord  Baltimore  is  due  the  honor 
of  having  established  the  first  colony  of 
modern  times  which  thoroughly  realized 
the  idea  of  religious  liberty,  .  .  .  and  this 
was  the  more  admirable  in  an  epoch 
when  the  Puritans  of  New  England 
could  scarcely  tolerate  one  another;  .  .  . 
when  the  Virginians,  in  their  blind  zeal, 
detested  equally  papists  and  dissenters; 
when,  finally,  no  Protestant  church 
accepted  toleration  toward  Rome  as  a 
duty." 

In  this  colony  of  Maryland,  it  will  be 
remembered,  the  Protestants,  becoming 
numerous,  took  advantage  of  the  tolera- 
tion which  had  been  shown  them  to 
deprive  their  Catholic  brethren  of  all  the 
privileges  which  had  been  accorded  by 
them.  The  Protestant  historian  Bancroft 
asserts  that  the  Protestants  established 
their  supremacy  by  intolerance  and  force, 
and  built  the  edifice  of  the  state  on 
the  ruins  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
The  rights  of  the  Catholics  were  only 
re-established,  by  the  Constitution,  in 
1787.  Two  years  later — and,  oddly 
enough,  through  the  negotiations  of 
Benjamin  Franklin — the  first  Catholic  see 
in  the  United  States  was  founded  at 
Baltimore. 

From  M.  Brunetiere's  point  of  view,  it 
is  especially  interesting  to  note  that,  ''by 
the  compensation  of  Providence  or  by 
the  irony  of  history,"  the  renaissance 
of  Catholicism  in  America  was  brought 
about  by  France.  America  lacked  priests, 
especially  educated  priests.  France  sup- 
plied   these    by  founding,  in    Baltimore, 
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St.  Sulpice,  the  first  great  American 
seminary.  The  first  superior,  M.  Nagot, 
was  French,  as  is  the  present  director, 
M.Magnien.  This  college  has  given  over 
thirty  bishops  and  archbishops  to  the 
American  hierarchy. 

A  little  later,  between  1791  and  1800, 
two  other  French  ecclesiastics,  the  Abbe 
Matignon  and  the  Abbe  Cheverus,  exiled 
by  the  Revolution,  went  to  Boston, 
gathered  around  them  a  hundred  Cath- 
olics, and  founded  a  church  in  what  was 
then  the  hotbed,  or  cold  frame,  of  Prot- 
estantism. Their  success  was  so  rapid 
that  in  1808  Boston  was  one  of  four 
dioceses — the  others  being  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Bardstown  (afterward 
Louisville),  Kentucky,  —  established  by 
Pope  Pius  VII.  To-day,  in  the  popula- 
tion of  1,800,000  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
Boston,  the  Catholics  number  600,000 ; 
while  in  the  seven  bishoprics  of  New 
England  the  present  proportion  of  Cath- 
olics is  1,525,000  in  a  total  population 
of  4,700,000. 

The  struggles  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  America  will  be  found  recorded  in  the 
Annals  of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith 
and  in  the  decrees  of  the  Plenary  Councils 
of  the  United  States.  In  spite  of  the 
privations  inseparable  from  life  in  a  new 
country,  in  spite  of  prejudice  and  false 
accusations,  and  even  of  persecution — as 
in  the  case  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Ursuline  Convent  at  Charlestown,  Mas- 
sachusetts ( though  this  act,  the  result 
of  fanaticism,  political  and  religious,  was 
condemned  and  regretted  by  non- Cath- 
olics throughout  the  United  States), — 
the  Church  grew  and  prospered.  The 
multiplication  of  the  religious  orders 
recalls  the  parable  of  the  grain  of  barley 
which  increased  an  hundredfold.  Conver- 
sions became  more  and  more  numerous, 
and  as  early  as  1837  the  American 
Catholics  numbered  1,200,000. 

It   is    regretted    that    the    admirable 
argument  of   M.  Brunetiere  in  favor  of 


the  necessity  of  the  principle  of  authority 
in  religion  is  too  long  to  quote  here. 
Among  other  fallacies  which  he  contro- 
verts is  the  idea  that  the  Church  is  the 
enemy  of  democracy.  He  quotes  from 
the  pastoral  letter  addressed,  in  1852, 
by  the  bishops  to  the  faithful,  exhorting 
them  to  follow  the  example  of  St.  Paul, 
and  ''find  in  their  religion  the  strongest 
argument  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  duties 
as  citizens."  The  Church  in  America, 
adds  M.  Brunetiere,  has  even  overcome 
the  modern  tendency  to  inculcate  one 
religion  for  the  poor  and  another  for 
the  millionaire. 

Through  many  grave  difliiculties,  but 
steadily  overcoming  them,  the  Church 
gradually  perfected  its  organization.  Its 
temporalities  were  regulated  and  pro- 
tected ;  discipline,  a  little  lax  at  first,  was 
strengthened  ;  the  dress,  and  so  forth, 
of  priests  was  conformed  to  the  decrees 
of  the  Council  of  Trent;  the  power 
of  the  bishops  was  strengthened,  the 
present  method  of  their  nomination  was 
adopted,  and  ecclesiastical  cases  were 
removed  from  the  civil  tribunal.  The 
difl^cult  problem  of  ''mixed  marriages" 
was  met,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  solved ; 
and  while  temperance  and  beneficiary 
societies  were  established  and  greatly 
encouraged,  secret  societies  were  placed 
outside  the  pale  of  the  Church. 

Contrary  to  the  received  idea,  American 
Catholics  were  among  the  first  and  most 
zealous  advocates  of  the  definition  of  the 
dogmas  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
and  of  the  Infallibility  of  the  Pope.  It 
is  remarkable  that  these  two  dogmas, 
which  are  the  greatest  stumbling-blocks 
elsewhere  to  Protestants,  have  not 
alienated  them  here  from  their  Catholic 
compatriots.  Surrounded  as  she  is  by 
non -Catholic  communions,  the  Church 
in  America  has  never  on  any  occasion 
"disguised  or  dissimulated  "  her  faith  in 
these  old  doctrines.  In  1846,  before  the 
accession    of  Pope  Pius  IX.,  the    Sixth 
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Council  of  Baltimore  solemnly  and  unan- 
imously placed  the  Catholic  Church  in 
America  under  the  special  patronage  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  *'conceiyed  without 
sin."  The  close  union  of  America  with 
the  Holy  See  has  expanded  the  libert\^  of 
the  Church  in  the  United  States.  ''By 
complete  submission,"  M.  Brunetiere 
tells  us,  ''individuality  has  become  more 
defined;  and  the  free  use  of  tradition 
has  imparted  new  life  to  tradition  itself." 

In  America,  M.  Brunetiere  observes, 
the  Church  is  eminently  practical.  As 
Tocqueville,  Macaulay,  and,  recently. 
Archbishop  Keane  have  pointed  out,  the 
Church  in  America  does  not  embarrass 
herself  with  the  subtleties  of  metaphysics 
and  theolog}^  Having  established  her 
close  union  with  and  loyalty  to  the  Holy 
See,  she  "  turns  toward  other  aims  and 
other  virtues." 

Next  to  her  religion  comes  her  patri- 
otism. What  the  mystical  love  of  their 
native  land  is  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Old  World,  devotion  to  the  law,  as  an 
ideal,  is  to  the  New.  To  Americans,  law, 
as  expressed  by  the  terms  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  is  the  definition  of 
the  inalienable  rights  conferred  on  man 
by  his  Creator.  The  Constitution  may 
be  regarded  as  the  bond  of  American 
patriotism,  and  it  is  under  the  shadow 
of  this  Constitution  that  the  Church  has 
grown  and  flourished.  By  their  strict 
adhesion  to  the  provisions  of  this  Con- 
stitution, the  Catholics  of  the  United 
States  have  vanquished  the  prejudices 
of  their  fellow- citizens.  The  statistics 
should  not  be  forgotten  which  show  that 
Catholics  have  furnished  more  than 
their  due  proportion  of  soldiers  for  the 
defence  of  their  countr3\ 

In  America  the  Church  has  received 
from  Cardinal  Gibbons  the  title  of  the 
"Friend  of  the  People."  "It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,"  he  declares,  "for 
the  Church  to  take  her  stand  constantly 
and  definitely  on  the  side  of  humanity 


and  of  the  masses  of  the  human  family." 
As  M.  Brunetiere  points  out,  to  be 
' '  popular ' '  and  ' '  democratic, ' '  the  Church 
has  only  to  remember  her  origin,  in  the 
days  when  the  poor  and  the  enslaved 
flocked  to  the  catacombs  to  worship  in 
secret  the  God  who  had  redeemed  them. 
Among  the  saints,  he  continues,  are 
not  only  kings  and  queens,  princes  and 
princesses,  but  the  saints  of  lowly  life 
whose  prayer  is  labor,  whose  strength 
lies  in  their  humility. 

One  dift'erence  between  America  and 
Europe,  he  asserts,  is  that  the  American 
is  the  child  of  his  age ;  the  European,  its 
victim.  In  Europe  it  is  impossible  to 
ignore  or  forget  what  has  been,  or  to 
liberate  the  present  from  the  trammels 
of  the  past.  "The  motto  of  the  Church 
in  the  United  States,"  says  Cardinal 
Gibbons,  "  is  '  Onward ! '  "  Her  experience 
has  proved  that  Catholicism  has  nothing 
to  fear  from  Liberty,  or  Liberty  from 
Catholicism.  She  has  asked  no  privileges, 
and  has  not  been  aided  or  sustained  by 
the  State;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  her 
confidence  in  the  impartiality  of  the  civil 
government  has,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
public  school  question,  been  justified.  If, 
under  new  skies,  the  Church  has  mani- 
fested new  energies,  they  have  not  been 
manifested  at  the  expense  of  dogma,  of 
discipline,  or  of  respect  for  the  hierarchy. 
She  has  found  here  all  the  freedom  which 
she  needs  for  the  practice  of  religion  and 
the  propagation  of  the  faith. 

The  State,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
had  no  reason  to  complain.  The  Church 
has  given  her  good  citizens,  enlightened 
patriots,  and  brave  soldiers.  Catholics 
in  America  have  become,  in  the  words 
of  Archbishop  Ireland,  "the  apostles  of 
Democracy";  and  he  adds:  "A  Protes- 
tant minister  observed  recently  that  'if 
the  number  of  Catholics  has  not  greatly 
increased  of  late  years,  their  political 
and  social  influence  has  developed  in  a 
remarkable  degree.'" 
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The  Catholic  may  rejoice  in  the  growth 
of  the  Church  in  the  United  States;  he 
may  be  proud  of  it;  but  it  can  not 
surprise  him.  The  progress  of  his  reHgion 
can  never  exceed  his  ambition,  his  aspi- 
rations, or  his  belief  in  the  omnipotent 
power  of  God  to  protect  and  to  extend 
the  ''faith  once  declared  to  His  saints." 
In  America  it  has  arisen  as  silently  as 
the  Temple  of  Solomon.  It  remains  for  us 
and  for  future  generations  to  see  that  it 
continues,  like  that  Temple,  an  evidence 
of  the  beauty  and  truth  and  unit^^  of 
the  worship  of  God  in  His  Church. 


Wcigfhcd  in  the  Balance^ 

BY    CHRISTIAN    REID. 

II. — Hopes  and  Fears. 

WAS  TINGS  and  Mrs.  Treheme 
exchanged  a  rapid  glance  after 
Jasper  had  delivered  his  message ; 
then  the  former  said : 

"Very  well,  Jasper.  How  is  Mr.  Dar- 
racote  now  ?  ' ' 

''A  little  easier  of  the  pain, sir, "Jasper 
answered;  ''but  very  weak.  As  soon 
as  he  got  better  he  asked  if  you  was  in 
the  house,  and  told  me  to  beg  you 
to  come  to  him." 

"I  will  come  at  once,"  said  Hastings, 
turning  quickly. 

He  entered  the  hall,  ascended  the  broad, 
easy  staircase,  passed  along  an  upper 
corridor,  and  was  quietly  ushered  into 
Mr.  Darracote's  chamber  by  Jasper,  who 
whispered  as  he  opened  the  door: 

"Take  care,  if  you  please,  sir,  not  to 
make  any  noise." 

The  caution  was  not  uttered  without 
reason;  for  Hastings  found  the  chamber 
so  dark  that  he  might  readily  have  •  come 
in  contact  with  a  piece  of  furniture  or 
tripped  over  a  rug,  little  as  he  was 
given  to  such  acts  of  awkwardness.  With 
extreme  care  he  managed  to  thread  his 


way,  without  an^-  misadventure,  to  the 
side  of  the  richly  -  carved  bedstead,  on 
which  —  propped  by  large  pillows  into  a 
half-sitting  posture  —  a  gaunt,  emaciated 
man  lay,  breathing  with  difficulty,  and 
interlacing  with  a  nervous  motion  the 
wasted  hands  which  rested  before  him 
on  the  coverlet. 

He  opened  his  eyes  as  Hastings  gently 
touched  his  hands,  sapng,  in  a  voice 
of  concern : 

"I  am  deeply  grieved,  my  dear  Mr. 
Darracote,  to  see  that  you  are  suffering 
so  much." 

"Ah,  Gerard!  is  it  you?"  he  inquired, 
faintly.  "Suffering!  Yes,  indeed:  I  have 
been  in  agony;  but  I  am  somewhat 
better  now.    Sit  down." 

Hastings  sank  into  a  chair  placed 
beside  the  bed,  and  for  a  ininute  there 
was  silence;  while  a  nurse  came  for- 
ward, gave  the  sick  man  a  few  drops  of 
medicine,  moistened  his  lips,  and  then 
withdrew  into  an  adjoining  room.  When 
she  disappeared,  Mr,  Darracote  spoke 
again  —  in  the  same  labored  tone: 

"Does  Warner  think  that  I  can  weather 
this,  Gerard  ?  I  asked  him  the  question, 
but  he  evaded  it.  Perhaps  he  told  the 
truth  to  you." 

"He  told  me  that  3^our  situation  is 
critical  and  dangerous,  but  not  hopeless," 
answered  Hastings.  "I  was  considering 
whether  or  not  I  should  come  and  give 
you  his  opinion,  when  your  message 
summoned  me." 

"'Critical  and  dangerous'!"  repeated 
Mr.  Darracote.  "With  a  man  of  my  age 
and  my  diseases,  that  means  hopeless. 
I  think  that  the  end  is  near." 

Looking  at  the  face  before  him,  and 
noting  the  exhausted  pulse  and  painful 
breath,  Hastings  thought  so,  too ;  but 
the  absolute  truth  is  seldom  spoken 
even  to  the  hopelessly  ill;  and  therefore 
he  answered: 

"You  can  not  judge  of  your  own  con- 
dition, and   Dr.  Warner   does  not  think 
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that  you  are  in  immediate  danger.  I 
have  repeated  to  you  the  exact  words 
Avhich  he  said  to  me.  But  he  will  return 
in  an  hour  or  two,  bringing  Dr.  Lacy 
with  him;    and  then  —  " 

He  paused ;  for,  notwithstanding  the 
patient's  prostrated  condition,  a  familiar 
and  unmistakable  gleam  of  anger  came 
into  his  eyes. 

'*  Warner  said  nothing  to  me  of  his 
intention  to  bring  another  physician," 
he  observed.  ''Who  gave  him  permission 
to  do  so  ? " 

''Mrs.  Treheme,  I  believe." 

"And  what  right  had  Mrs.  Treherne 
to  do  so?"  asked  the  sick  man,  sternly. 
^'  I  am  not  yet  in  articulo  mortis ;  and  if 
I  were,  what  is  Mrs.  Treherne  but  a  guest 
in  my  house?"  He  paused  a  moment; 
then  added,  more  faintly:  "I  sent  for 
you  partly  to  ask  what  Warner  said, 
partly  to  put  a  question  about  her.  I 
have  no  time  for  preliminaries,  so  it  is 
this:    Do  you  intend  to  marry  her?" 

"Good  Heavens,  sir!  why  should  you 
imagine  such  a  thing?"  asked  Hastings, 
more  startled  than  he  would  have  liked 
to  acknowledge;  since  to  entertain 
certain  vague  plans  dependent  on  future 
events  was  one  thing,  and  to  be  called 
upon  to  define  his  intentions  in  this 
summary  manner  quite  another. 

"I  don't  imagine  it,"  responded  Mr. 
Darracote,  irritably.  "  I  can  hardly  think 
that  you  are  such  a  fool.  But  there  is 
no  telling.  I  do  not  ask  the  question 
without  a  reason,  and  I  shall  be  glad 
if  3^ou  will  answer  it." 

It  is  probable  that  no  man  called  upon 
to  answer  such  a  question  ever  found 
himself  in  a  worse  dilemma  than  Gerard 
Hastings  found  himself  now.  It  was 
impossible  to  say,  "I  will  marry  her  if 
3'ou  leave  your  fortune  to  her,  otherwise 
I  shall  not."  And  since  it  was  impossible 
to  say  this,  what  was  the  best  thing 
(for  his  own  interest)  to  reply?  He  had 
only  a  few    seconds    to    weigh    the  pro 


and  con  of  the  matter;  for  he  felt  that 
hesitation  might  rouse  Mr.  Darracote's 
suspicion.  Trusting,  therefore,  to  impulse, 
he  replied: 

"  I  have  no  intention  of  the  kind.  Mrs. 
Treheme  is  a  handsome  woman  and 
an  attractive  woman,  but  she  is  not 
a  woman  whom  I  could  ever  desire  to 
make  my  wife." 

"She  is  a  woman  who  would  wreck 
the  life  of  any  man  who  did  make  her 
his  wife,"  said  Mr.  Darracote.  There  was 
a  minute's  silence,  then  he  continued: 
"I  have  one  or  two  things  to  say,  but  I 
can  talk  no  more  now.  What  time  w411 
Warner  be  back  ?  " 

"At  eight  o'clock." 

"Then  send  a  messenger  at  once  and 
tell  Kirby  to  be  here  at  half-past  eight. 
Let  the  doctors  say  what  they  will,  I 
know  that  I  can  not  last  much  Jonger, 
Gerard;  and  I  have  some  instructions 
to  give  Kirby." 

He  motioned  toward  the  door  as  he 
spoke,  and  Hastings  had  no  choice  but 
to  leave  the  room,  much  more  perturbed 
in  mind  and  spirit  than  when  he  entered 
it.  Had  he  done  well  or  ill  for  himself  ? 
Impossible  to  say,  impossible  even  to 
imagine.  Only  one  thing  was  certain. 
Kirby  was  Mr. Darracote's  lawyer;  and 
the  instructions  for  which  he  was  to 
come  were,  no  doubt,  instructions  with 
regard  to  that  last  will  and  testament 
concerning  which  the  dying  man  had  ever 
been  so  reticent. 

* '  To  whom  will  it  go  ? "  Hastings 
thought,  as  he  walked  out  of  the  stately 
house  and  looked  over  the  wide  beauty 
of  the  grounds.  "Perhaps  we  are  all 
astray  in  our  conjectures.  Perhaps,  like 
some  other  eccentric  rich  man,  he  will 
found  a  college  or  a  hospital.  But  why 
did  he  ask  me  if  I  intended  to  marry 
Mrs.  Treherne?" 

This  was  a  question  far  more  easily 
asked  than  answered ;  for,  though  he  had 
asked  it  many  times,  he   had  not  once 
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answered  it  to  his  satisfaction,  when, 
two  hours  later,  he  found  himself  in  the 
drawing-room  with  Mrs.  Treherne,  while 
the  two  physicians  had  gone  to  Mr. 
Darracote's  chamber.  Probably  because 
he  had  in  a  manner  renounced  her,  she 
had  never  appeared  so  charming  to  him, 
since  the  long-past  day  when  she  was 
Eleanor  Lucas,  as  she  appeared  this 
evening.  Of  her  fairness  there  could  be 
no  question,  and  she  was  a  woman  who 
knew  how  to  heighten  and  adorn  it  to 
the  best  advantage.  Suppressed  excite- 
ment, perhaps,  had  a  share  in  lending 
brilliance  to  her  to-night;  at  least  her 
eyes  were  gleaming  like  jewels,  and  on 
her  cheeks  was  a  flush  like  the  heart  of 
a  rose: 

Dressed  exquisitely,  she  made  a  very 
beautiful  picture  as  she  sat  half-buried 
in  a  satin  chair  near  one  of  the  open 
windows.  Behind,  in  dim  perspective, 
stretched  the  rich  room;  beyond  the 
curtains,  lightly  swaying  with  the  breeze, 
summer  stars  were  shining  out  of  a 
purple  sky;  flowers  were  giving  forth 
their  fragrance  on  the  passionate  air, 
and  there  was  the  soft  murmur  of  falling 
water  from  a  fountain  on  the  lawn. 
Ease,  luxury,  beauty — surely  there  was 
never  any  one  whom  these  things  seemed 
more  appropriately  to  surround ;  and  as 
Hastings  looked  at  her  and  felt  all  the 
charm  of  her  loveliness,  he  asked  himself 
if  he  had  ever  seen  a  woman  more 
capable  of  satisfying  his  taste.  That  he 
did  not  import  his  heart  into  the  afl'air 
was  very  natural ;  for,  like  most  men  of 
his  type,  he  had  become  thoroughly  blase 
in  matters  of  sentiment.  The  woman 
who  jarred  least  on  his  fastidiousness 
was  the  vroman  whom  he  preferred; 
and  if  at  this  moment  Mr.  Darracote's 
question  had  been  asked  again,  he  might 
have  returned  a  diflerent  answer. 

Yet  he  was  not  greatly  concerned 
about  the  answer  which  he  had  returned ; 
for,  whatever    eflect    it  might   have  on 


Mrs.  Treheme's  prospects,  he  felt  a  com- 
fortable assurance  that  it  would  not 
influence  his  own.  If,  by  a  chance  which 
was  hardly  credible,  the  dying  man 
should  leave  the  fortune  to  her,  Hastings 
knew  his  power  over  her  too  well  not  to 
know  that  he  could  exert  it  to  any  extent 
he  pleased.  If,  on  the  other  hand — and 
this  he  thought  extremely  probable, — 
Mr.  Darracote  should  leave  it  to  him,  he 
could  ask  Eleanor  Treherne  to  share  it, 
if  he  chose  to  do  so.  Of  the  probability 
of  yet  another  disposition  of  it  he 
thought  little.  Mr.  Darracote  had  never 
evinced  any  tendency  to  indulge  in 
philanthropic  vagaries;  and,  beside  Mrs. 
Treherne  and  himself,  there  were  no 
apparent  aspirants  for  the  fortune  which 
hung  trembling  in  the  balance. 

Though  both  felt  that  a  crisis  was  at 
hand,  they  were  too  well  trained  in  self- 
control  to  betray  any  feeling  of  the  kind. 
If  their  conversation  did  not  range  quite 
as  lightly  as  usual  over  their  customary 
topics,  it  was  because  some  deference  was 
due  to  the  dying  master  of  the  house 
rather  than  because  any  such  trouble- 
some things  as  emotions  interfered. 

"  The  doctors  are  paying  a  long  visit," 
said  Mrs.  Treherne,  breaking  a  pause,  in 
which  they  heard  the  plaintive  note  of 
a  whippoorwill  in  the  far  recesses  of  the 
park.  '*  I  fear  they  must  think  the  matter 
very  serious.  Poor  Uncle  Darracote  I  It 
certainly  seems  hard  to  be  obliged  to 
leave  all  this  charming  place  and  go — 
who  knows  w^here  ?  " 

* '  I  thought  it  had  been  pretty  well 
settled  by  this  time  that  one  is  to  go 
nowhere,"  observed  Hastings,  carelessly. 
"But  that  does  not  make  leaving  the 
good  things  of  life  any  easier.  Did  I  tell 
you,  by  the  bye,  that  Mr.  Darracote  has 
sent  for  his  lawyer?" 

She  glanced  at  him  keenly,  but  did  not 
change  her  attitude,  nor  cease  to  wave 
back  and  forth  the  delicately  painted  fan 
which  enabled  her  to  display  so  well  a 
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hand  and  wrist  of  unsurpassed  beauty. 

''No,  you  did  not  tell  me,"  she  said, 
quietly.  ''When  did  he  decide  to  do  so?" 

"When  I  told  him  Dr. Warner's  opinion 
of  his  condition.  He  expressed  his  firm 
conviction  that  the  end  is  very  near ;  and 
requested  me  to  send  a  messenger  at  once 
for  Kirby,  desiring  him  to  be  here  at 
half- past  eight." 

"I  suppose  it  is  useless  to  ask  if  he 
told  you  anything  of  his  intentions?" 

"It  is  useless,  simply  because  he  told 
me  nothing,"  replied  Hastings.  "Believe 
me,  I  know  no  more  than  yourself  of 
Mr.  Darracote's  intentions,  nor  have  I 
ever  made  the  least  effort  to  know 
anything  with  regard  to  them." 

"He  has  kept  his  own  counsel  remark- 
ably well,"  she  said,  thoughtfully.  "I 
fancy  few  men  fail  to  give  some  clue  to 
their  probable  intentions,  but  he  has 
given  none;  and  I  think" — here  she 
glanced  keenly  again  at  the  unruflaed 
face  before  her— "that,  no  matter  what 
our  speculations  may  have  been,  his  will, 
when  it  is  read,  will  surprise  us." 

"  Nothing  is  more  likely,"  was  the  calm 
rejoinder.  "He  is  an  eccentric  man,  and 
eccentricity  is  betrayed  in  nothing  so 
much  as  in  last  wills  and  testaments. 
Ah,  here  come  the  doctors  now!" 

The  two  physicians  entered  as  he 
spoke,  walking  slowly,  and  speaking 
together  gravely.  Like  all  of  their  pro- 
fession, they  were  well  accustomed  to 
reading  death-warrants;  but  the  words 
which  they  would  have  uttered  with 
little  heed  over  Brown,  Jones  or  Robin- 
son, required  a  certain  decorum  and 
formality  when  pronounced  upon  Mr. 
Darracote  of  Argyle. 

Still,  the  sentence  was  spoken  with 
sufficient  plainness,  and  the  sum  of  it 
was  — no  hope.  They  would  do  all  in 
their  power  to  alleviate  the  suffering  of 
the  patient,  and  they  could  not  say  in 
how  long  or  how  short  a  time  death 
might  ensue;    but  even  partial  rallying 


was  out  of  the  question.  Life  might  be 
prolonged  for  a  day  or  two,  but  would 
probably  be  measured  onh^  by  hours. 

"Have  you  told  Mr.  Darracote  this?" 
asked  Hastings. 

Dr.  Warner  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

"Mr.  Darracote's  mind  was  never 
clearer  than  at  present,"  he  said.  "He 
desired  to  know  the  exact  truth;  and, 
with  Dr.  Lacy's  opinion  supporting  my 
own,  I  felt  that  I  had  no  right  to 
withhold  it  from  him.  I  therefore  told 
him  what  I  have  told  you,  and  he  asked 
if  his  lawyer  had  arrived." 

Hastings  glanced  at  a  clock,  the  hands 
of  which  were  pointing  to  half-past  eight. 

"He  will  be  here  soon,"  he  answered; 
and  as  he  spoke  a  sei-vant  at  the  door 
announced : 

"Mr.  Kirby." 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


Escaped. 

BY   FLORA   L.  STANFIELD. 

"rjAUGHTER,  your  heart!"  Ah, no!  she  said. 
'Tis  but  a  little  childish  thing ; 
So  let  me  to  your  presence  bring 
Some  other  gift  instead. 
Ask  anything  but  this — 
Some  frock  that  I  have  all  outworn, 
Some  feather  that  the  wind  has  torn, 
Some  toy  I  shall  not  miss. 

"  Daughter,  your  heart !  "    She  shook  her  head. 
It  is  not  mine  to  give  away. 
If  you  had  asked  the  other  day 
It  had  been  yours,  she  said. 
The  world  has  clutched  it  fast ; 
And,  tangled  in  a  snare  of  gold, 
The  heart  I  thought  could  not  be  sold 
Is  prisoner  at  last. 

"  Daughter,  your  heart!"    Take  it,  she  said. 
But  what  had  been  a  buoyant  thing 
Was  like  a  bird  with  broken  wing, 
Or  flower  that  is  dead. 
But  it  had  stood  the  test; 
So  heavenly  pity  gathered  in 
The  heart  that  had  escaped  from  sin, 
And  love  can  do  the  rest. 
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Notes  of  a  Northern  Summer. 


BY    THE    REV.   THOMAS    J.   HHAHAN,    D.  D. 
II. 

THE  iron-bound  coast  of  Maine  from 
Portland  to  Eastport  is  no  less 
fascinating  than  the  similar  coast  of 
Ireland.  Jutting  capes,  deep  bays  carved 
out  of  eternal  granite  by  the  churning 
sea,  a  fringe  of  islands,  and  wave -worn 
rocks  with  their  grim  faces  pitted  and 
scarred  by  elemental  conflict, —  such  are 
the  objects  that  commonly  fill  the  eye 
landward.  Nature  is  here  a  hard  and 
stern  nurse,  and  her  brood  of  men  is  fed 
on  other  scenery  than  charms  the  eye  of 
the  traveller  on  Andalusian  plain  or  the 
terraces  of  the  Riviera.  Forests  of  fir 
and  pine  crown  the  undulating  lines  of 
cliff;  crystal  streams  and  waterfalls  bear 
to  old  Ocean  their  share  of  the  aqueous 
tribute  that  he  exacts  above,  below,  and 
around  his  vast  and  immemorial  domain. 
Here,  in  all  probability,  began  the 
romance  of  old  Earth ;  for  we  are  now 
within  the  region  of  the  Laurentides,  the 
oldest  rocks  on  the  globe.  Indeed,  what 
we  see  is  a  fitting  remnant  of  evidence 
to  the  Titanic  struggles  that  must  have 
gone  on  aeons  ago,  when  these  mighty 
beams  and  girders  of  the  continent  were 
strung,  and  the  floor  of  earth  made 
ready  for  the  habitation  of  man. 

A  deep  and  pretty  bay,  studded  with 
greenwood  islands,  alive  with  a  small 
fleet  of  fishing  smacks,  with  shores  of 
rich  forest  and  exquisite  emerald  slopes, 
leads  up  to  Eastport,  — a  quaint  marine 
town  on  Moose  Island,  and  the  most 
easterly  custom-house  of  the  United 
States,  as  our  good  captain  informed  us, 
with  some  contempt  for  a  certain  great 
official  at  Washington  who,  not  long 
before,  on  this  very  spot,  showed  pitiful 
ignorance  of  this  important  fact. 

The  history  of  boundaries  is  the  his- 


tory of  a  state  as  well  as  of  a  village 
community;  and  right  here  begins  one 
of  the  most  important  chapters  in  the 
delimitation  of  this  United  States.  Had 
ours  been  pagan  times,  the  god  Terminus 
would  have  waxed  rich  over  the  praters 
and  efforts  of  his  votaries  to  hold  fast 
the  lines  they  had  chosen. 

The  pretty  islands  of  Passamaquoddy 
Bay,  —  the  euphonious  name  of  these 
waters  —  were  a  bone  of  contention 
between  the  English  of  Massachusetts 
and  the  French  of  Quebec  ever  since  they 
were  granted  by  a  King  of  France  in 
the  year  1684  to  the  Sieur  de  St.  Aubin. 
Force  majeure  and  the  ''logic  of  facts" 
eventually  compelled  the  local  Indians 
to  submit  to  Massachusetts ;  and  they 
remained  faithful  allies,  even  during  the 
Revolution.  In  1784  settlers  from  Essex, 
in  Massachusetts,  founded  the  Eastport 
that  rises  on  sloping  ground  before  us. 
The  close  of  the  war  of  1812  left  for 
settlement  the  exact  boundary  between 
Maine  and  New  Brunswick,  —  a  matter 
depending,  it  seems,  on  the  course  of  the 
St.  Croix  River.  For  awhile  the  fate  of 
Eastport  hung  in  the  balance :  a  peculiar 
arbitration  gave  the  town  to  the  United 
States,  but  reserved  to  Great  Britain  the 
only  serviceable  channel  of  approach.  An 
American  humorist  has  suggested  that 
rather  than  be  ''landlocked  by  alien  soil 
in  our  own  harbor,  we  ought  to  fight 
Great  Britain  or  give  up  Eastport, — 
preferably  the  latter." 

As  I  write  these  lines,  the  United  States 
has  pulled  up  the  pegs  of  the  national 
tabernacle  so  as  to  cover  Porto  Rico 
and  other  glorious  isles  of  the  Antilles. 
We  are  hesitating  about  the  Philippines. 
How  rapid  and  how  magnificent  the 
expansion  since  the  days  of  these  ancient 
contentions  about  a  few  hundred  square 
miles  of  rocky  soil,  covered  with  unpro- 
ductive and  inaccessible  forests,  and 
inhabited  by  a  dwindling  tribe  of  red- 
men  and  a  few  adventurous  whites !  And 
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yet  this  "little  strip  of  land,  half  fog, 
half  bog,  between  the  State  of  Maine 
and  New  Brunswick,  nothin'  but  wood, 
water,  and  snakes,  and  no  bigger  than 
Scotland,"  as  Haliburton  humorously 
puts  it  in  his  ''Clockmaker,"  were  well 
worth  having,  for  the  control  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and 
the  lumber  and  fishery  interests  that  it 
represents.  Truly,  we  must  be  getting 
"imperial"  in  our  notions  when  we  can 
no  longer  look  upon  our  neighbor's 
acres  without  envy! 

Eastport  boasts  of  the  ruins  of  old 
Fort  Sullivan,  of  sardine  packing  fac- 
tories, some  fisheries,  and  a  coast  trade. 
It  awaits  philosophically  the  railroad 
that  is  to  connect  it  with  the  larger 
American  civilization,  one  odd  side  of 
which  can  be  best  seen  in  the  neighboring 
hamlet  of  North  Lubec,  where  a  great 
plant  for  extracting  gold  from  sea-water 
was  then  in  operation.  Its  deceptive 
character  has  since  been  fully  advertised. 
When  we  drifted  by,  its  reverend 
promoter  was  charming  the  Yankee 
imagination  with  specimens  of  good 
gold  bullion  drawn  from  the  "mines 
of  the  sea." 

As  we  leave  Eastport  we  can  discern 
on  the  mainland  the  village  of  Pleasant 
Point.  It  is  a  settlement  of  some  four 
hundred  Catholic  Indians,  a  wonderful 
evidence  of  the 

Affection  that  liopeH  and  endures  and  is  patient. 
They  are  one  of  the  few  remnants  of 
those  Abenakis  whom  French  soldiers 
like  Saint  -  Castine,  and  French  priests 
like  Father  Rasle,  won  over  so  solidly 
to  the  side  of  France,  and  held  so  firmh^ 
during  the  long  and  dubious  struggle  for 
the  hegemony  of  the  New  World.  The 
English  settler  in  North  America  exter- 
minated the  Indian  with  deliberation. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  description  by 
Father  Hewitt  of  the  famous  massacre 
of  four  hundred  sleeping  Indians  by  the 
Puritan,  Captain  John    Mason  (1637), 


and  the  good  Father's  comments  thereon. 

A  narrow  religious  contempt  for 
the  heathen,  nourished  by  interest  and 
biblical  analogies  on  the  one  side,  and 
unspeakable  greed  on  the  other,  was  the 
cause  of  this  injustice  and  folly.  A  more 
liberal  religion  and  a  less  cruel  greed 
marked  the  beginning  of  French  enter- 
prise on  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  golden 
lilies,  it  is  true,  faded  sooner  from  the 
New  World  than  the  rich  quarterings 
of  Spain.  Yet,  when  the  earliest  pages 
of  the  white  man's  history  shall  have 
undergone  the  inevitable  transformation 
into  legend,  the  fame  of  France  as  a 
civilizer,  a  humanitarian  and  brotherly- 
minded  agency,  a  bearer  of  spiritual 
elevation  and  social  progress,  shall  shine 
like  a  thread  of  gold  in  a  garment  of 
fustian.  The  blood  of  France  can  never 
lose  its  genial  Keltic  strain  nor  the 
softening  influences  of  long  centuries  of 
Roman  culture.  In  the  blood  of  Spain 
there  remains  forever  something  of  the 
fierce  Old-Gothic  fire  that  fourteen  cen- 
turies of  social  wear  and  tear  on  the 
dreary  table-lands  of  the  Pyrenean  slopes 
have  not  entirely  dimmed.  Add  a  peculiar 
geographical  exclusion  from  continental 
influences,  a  touch  of  fanaticism  inbred 
by  fine,  heroic  resistance  to  fanatic  Islam, 
and  the  sudden  unfortunate  abundance 
of  wealth  that  followed  on  the  ancient 
frugal  habits  of  knightly  warriors  and 
rugged  mountaineers  at  a  time  when 
continental  medievalism  was  shading  off 
into  the  modern  world,  —  and  we  have 
some  of  the  original  reasons  for  the 
colossal  failure  of  the  political  power  of 
Spain  in  the  New^  World. 

The  Abenakis  of  Pleasant  Point  have 
yet  preserved  certain  customs  taught 
them  by  the  good  French  priests  of  the 
last  century.  They  love  dearly  to  ring 
the  chapel  bell ;  they  sing  the  Mass  in  a 
kind  of  traditional  plain  chant, —  a  trait 
noticed  long  ago  by  travellers  among 
the   Micmacs    of    New    Brunswick    and 
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ova  Scotia.  In  the  veins  of  these 
Abenakis  flows  proud  blood  of  old 
France,  which  is  said  to  account  for  a 
certain  superioritv.    One  recalls  the  lines 


Lo!    the  young-  Baron  of  St.  Castine, 
Swift  RK  the  wind  is,  and  as  wild, 

Has  married  a  dusky  Tarratine, 
Has  married  Madocawando's  child ! 


The  Abenakis  fish,  hunt,  guide,  and 
make  pretty  baskets  for  a  living.  They 
are  as  devoted  to  their  American  priest 
[as  to  his  French  predecessors;  indeed, 
the  bond  of  union  was  in  the  admirable 
personality  of  Cheverus,  the  last  of  the 
famous  line  that  for  them  began  with 
Cartier  and  Champlain. 

In  Eastport  harbor  lies  the  island  of 
Campobello,  once  the  property  of  Sir 
Richard  Owen,  a  British  patroon  and 
old  sea-dog  of  the  last  century,  who 
walked  daily  his  artificial  quarter-deck, 
and  lived  over  again  his  former  conflicts. 
Opposite,  in  the  very  mouth  of  the  Bay 
of  Fundy,  looms  up  the  fine  •  island  of 
Grand  Manan,  no  longer  a  part  of  our 
national  estate.  It  tantalizes  us  to-day 
as  lost  Guernsey  and  Jersey  do  their 
Norman  kin  on  the  mainland.  Why 
should  we  not  have  held  this  great,  bold 
cliff  that  rises  so  abrupth^  and  shows 
such  richly-colored  surfaces  to  the  setting 
sun?  We  read  that  it  is  '*the  throne  of 
the  bold  and  the  romantic,"  ''the  para- 
dise of  marine  painters,"  a  perfect 
treasure-house  of  panoramic  splendors, 
etc.,— and  w-e  believe.  Only,  why  did  not 
our  government  keep  it,  after  having 
held  it  during  the  Revolution  ?  The  huge, 
ubiquitous  rocks  of  Grand  Manan  mark 
very  strikingly  the  birthplace  of  the 
powerful  tides  that  make  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  famous.  It  is  about  the  size  of 
the  Isle  d' Orleans  at  Quebec,  only  less 
pastoral  and  attractive  in    appearance. 

Out  of  the  chronicle  of  Charlevoix  there 
floats  a  legend  that  there  was  once  a 
great  rock  of  lapis  lazuli    at    the   head 


of  Grand  Manan ;  doubtless  some  rich 
formation  of  amethyst,  like  those  found 
on  the  face  of  Blomidon  when  the  winter 
frost  and  spring  freshets  tear  away 
the  trap  and  the  sandstone  in  great 
boulders,  and  expose  such  beautiful 
crystals  as  the  great  Acadian  jewel  that 
was  once  set  in  the  crown  of  the  French 
King,  ere  he  lost  both  it  and  that  richer 
jewel  of  the  ''Land  of  Evangeline." 

From  St.  Andrew's  to  St.  John,  the 
coast  of  New  Brunswick  is  monotonous 
and  uninteresting.  After  sighting  the 
West  Islands  and  the  dangerous  Wolves, 
the  distant  shores  ofler  but  a  succession 
of  bays  and  rocky  coves,  low  granite- 
ribbed  shores  of  almost  interminable 
forests  of  pine  and  spruce.  It  is  evening 
when  we  approach  our  temporary  desti- 
nation, the  thriving  city  of  St.  John,  that 
has  just  arisen  from  the  ashes  of  its  last 
conflagration,  and  disputes  with  Halifax 
the  palm  of  commercial  supremacy,  and 
the  prophecies  of  future  hegemony  in 
the  world  of  ''the  Maritime  Provinces."" 
III. 

It  was  the  sunset  hour  when  we 
reached  the  wharf  at  St.  John.  The  great 
black  hulks  of  tramp  lumber  steamers 
towered  above  us,  waiting  for  their 
freight  of  scantling  from  the  inexhaust- 
ible depths  of  New  Brunswick  forests. 
Dozen  of  lighters  cuddled  up  under  their 
tall  sides;  and  from  their  resinous 
cargoes  there  floated  out  on  the  evening 
air  the  aroma  of  spruce  arid  birch,  with 
suggestions  of  forest  camps,  rude  logger 
life,  and  green  pineries  shrouded  in  virgin 
snows.  My  friend  suggested  that  he  was 
hungry,  and  that  we  reserve  our  poetic 
musings  for  a  more  favorable  hotir.  So 
w-e  bade  good-bye  to  the  pleasant  com- 
pany of  our  fellow-travellers,  —  some  of 
them  occasional  tourists  like  ourselves; 
while  others  were  home -comers,  with 
that  calm,  deep  joy-light  in  the  eye  which 
is  roused  only  by  the  anticipated  vision 
of  the  domestic  hearth. 
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Blessed  be  He  who  made  the  heart  of 
man, — tender  and  frail,  it  is  true,  and 
yet  so  tenacious  of  the  great  sanctities 
of  life  that  neither  distance  nor  poverty 
can  wean  it  from  those  scenes  amid 
which  it  first  drank  in  the  mysteries  of 
being  and  life  and  energy  and  love !  Here 
the  ''rude  Carpathian  boor"  and  the 
spoiled  child  of  luxury  meet  on  a  com- 
mon ground — the  ineradicable,  passionate 
love  of  home.  Often  I  have  wondered 
what  could  bring  back  New  Englanders 
to  the  solitudes  of  Eastern  Connecticut 
and  the  border  townships  of  Rhode 
Island,  with  their  tame,  insipid  scenery, 
their  lichened  rocks,  their  absolute  want 
of  ''distinction." 

After  we  had  supped  with  mine  host 
of  the  Hotel  Dufferin,  we  sallied  out 
to  see  the  sights  of  this  "Liverpool  of 
Canada."  From  the  bay  we  had  gazed 
upon  tall  roofs  and  shining  spires  that 
clearly  rose  from  a  ridge;  for  the  steep 
road-ways  that  led  to  them  were  visible. 
Two  conflagrations  in  this  generation 
have  tried  the  spirit  of  the  brave  citizens 
of  this  place,  but  have  not  broken  it.  We 
saw  about  us  a  brand-new  city  of  brick, 
quite  American  in  its  allure ;  with  broad, 
Acadian  farm-houses,  its  rich  fisheries, 
rectangular  streets  hewn  out  of  solid 
rock,  numerous  respectable  or  imposing 
public  edifices,  and  a  wealth  of  churches. 
Beyond  the  distant  suburb  of  Carleton 
we  beheld  a  Martello  Tower,  one  of  the 
last  remnants  of  "antique  picturesque- 
ness"  that  these  quaint  old  defences  once 
bestowed  upon  the  coast-line  of  English 
possessions.  In  the  heart  of  the  city  is 
a  very  old  graveyard,  as  old  graveyards 
go  in  a  new  world.  We  read  on  the 
time-stained  slabs  many  a  name  familiar 
to  the  ears  of  citizens  of  New  York  or 
New  England.  Then  it  came  back  upon 
us  that  St.  John  was  one  of  the  refuges 
of  the  revolutionary  Tories  —  hereward 
called  Loyalists, — and  that  the  grit  and 
prosperity  of  the  town  were  in  no  small 


measure  owing  to  them.  Peace  to  the 
ashes  of  the  past !  What  a  path  of  glory 
has  the  puissant  3^oung  Republic  carved 
out  since  these  choice  children  left  her ! 

The  first  echoes  of  the  battle  of  Manila 
had  just  reached  us  through  the  local 
press,  and  seemed  the  fittest  commentary 
on  the  policy  of  our  republican  fore- 
fathers that  laid  so  deep  and  strong 
the  foundation  of  national  power  and 
greatness.  On  the  doubting  face  of 
pessimism  there  will  rise  a  sardonic 
smile,  yet  who  will  deny  the  shaping 
hand  of  God  in  our  public  life  ?  In  his 
inimitable  "City  of  God,"  the  great 
churchman  of  Hippo  saw  the  divine 
action  and  favor  in  the  formation  of  the 
Roman  Republic,  and  beheld  the  long 
catalogue  of  wars  and  conquests  as  a 
moving  to  "one  far-off  divine  event." 
In  history  is  not  every  huge  territorial 
unification  the  precursor  of  profound 
progressive  changes  in  popular  life? 

We  were  fortunate  enough  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  two  Catholic  gentle- 
men of  St.  John  —  a  learned  lawyer  and 
a  respected  judge.  In  their  company  we 
spent  some  pleasant  hours ;  and  visited, 
among  other  scenes  of  local  interest,  the 
"reversible  falls  "  of  the  St.  John  River. 
Here  twice  a  day  the  abnormal  rise  of 
the  tide  transforms  the  rocky  inclined 
gorge  of  the  river-mouth  into  a  kind  of 
race-way,  through  which  the  salt-water 
rushes  like  a  conqueror,  to  flood  the 
great  basin  of  the  river-mouth,  and  float 
thither  the  big  and  little  craft  that  wait 
patiently  this  mighty  demonstration  of 
the  sea's  irresistible  potency.  Then,  on 
the  crest  of  the  retiring  sea,  other 
craft,  loaded  to  the  gunwales  with  sawed 
lumber,  scantling,  shingles,  and  staves, 
make  their  way  out  through  these  horrid 
gaping  jaws  of  stone  one  hundred  feet 
high  and  nearly  five  hundred  wide. 
From  a  cleverly -built  cantilever  bridge 
one  can  watch  the  unique  scene.  Well 
do  the   lumbermen    seize  the  hour;    for 
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shortly  the  normal  riverine  level  is 
again  reached,  and  in  front  of  us  there 
stretches  a  magnificent  waterfall  —  a 
pitiless  Phlegethon  of  sweating  rocks, 
black  and  glistening  in  the  thousand 
green -white  eddies  of  these  glorious 
waves  that  have  glided  and  danced 
hitherward  from  mountain  top  and 
cloud-bosom  and  forest-heart  in  many  a 
distant  land,  to  be  married  at  last  with 
old  ocean  in  a  sublime  fury  of  storm 
and  violence.  Byron  has  unwittingly 
described  it  where  he  speaks  of 

the  fountain  of  an  infant  sea 
Torn  from  the  womb  of  mountains  by  the  throes 
Of  a  new  world. 

We  regretted  that  we  could  not  ascend 
the  St.  John  River,  which  is  navigable  for 
over  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from 
the  sea.  Our  loss,  we  were  told,  was 
notable,  since  the  great  waterway  leads 
through  all  its  tributaries  to  the  very 
heart  of  the  native  wilderness  —  the  seat 
of  the  vast  lumber  industries,  the  home  of 
game  and  fish,  the  sportsman's  paradise, 
and  the  Mecca  of  the  lovers  of  primeval 
sylvan  grandeur.  Through  such  tributa- 
ries as  the  Aroostook  and  the  Tobique, 
it  drains  a  territory  greater  than  that 
drained  by  any  river,  the  St.  Lawrence 
excepted,  from  Labrador  to  Florida. .  It 
is  Rhine  and  Danube  combined,  say  the 
enthusiasts;  and  it  pours  forth  an  inex- 
haustible supply  of  pine,  spruce,  birch, 
and  other  building  woods.  Cities  and 
hamlets  grace  its  banks,  and  it  may  yet 
be  as  famous  in  the  academic  and  social 
history  of  the  world  as  Ilissos  or  Isis. 
Food  inexhaustible  swims  in  its  w^aters  ; 
and  the  ocean -tides  keep  its  broad 
mouth  free  from  ice,  if  not  from  fog, 
making  it  thereby  superior  to  all  its 
rival  Lauren tian  ports.  Since  the  divine 
Glooscap,  the  Arion  of  the  Micmacs, 
sailed  away  from  it  on  the  back  of  a 
whale,  it  has  maintained  its  rank  on 
these  shores  as  a  chief  seat  of  human 
enterprise,  whether  it  be  in  peltries,  fish, 


lumber,  love,  religion,  science,  or  war.  If 
the  ''sense  of  destiny"  counts  for  any- 
thing, outside  of  material  advantages, 
St.  John  will  yet  make  its  annals  "as 
rich  in  praise  as  is  the  ooze  and  bottom 
of  the  sea." 

As  for  religion,  the  Catholic  Church  is 
represented  by  a  venerable  Bishop  and 
a  clergy,  diocesan  and  regular,  of  about 
seventy  members.  There  are  sixty 
churches  in  the  diocese,  some  60,000 
Catholics;  and  it  possesses  at  St. John 
a  cathedral  that  is  not  only  the  finest 
edifice  in  the  city,  but  is  also  a  work  of 
art.  Its  austere  and  rather  cold  interior 
seems  unsuited  to  these  chilly  latitudes, 
yet  there  is  about  it  something  grand 
and  imposing.  An  excellent  college  at 
Memramcook,  conducted  by  the  Fathers 
of  the  Holy  Cross,  provides  two  hundred 
youth  with  a  superior  education. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


A  Glimpse  of  the  Netherlands. 

BY  THE  COUNTESS  OF  COURSON. 

LET  our  readers  picture  to  themselves 
a  country  of  flat  pastures,  quaint- 
looking  windmills;  houses  high  and 
narrow,  with  pointed  gables;  straight 
canals,  overshadowed  by  lime-trees  just 
turning  brown, — and  they  will  have  an 
idea  of  the  Netherlands  such  as  we 
saw  them  in  the  autumn  of  1898.  It  is 
a  quiet,  monotonous,  contented -looking 
country.  Its  chief  charm  lies  in  its  rest- 
fulness  and  in  the  marvellous  cleanliness 
of  its  towns  and  villages.  And  yet  the 
land  whose  characteristic  at  present  is 
its  aspect  of  peace  and  prosperity  has  a 
most  tragic  past,  with  scenes  of  blood 
and  horror  unrivalled,  perhaps,  in  the 
annals  of  Europe. 

Our  first  halting  place  in 
the  least  Dutch-looking  to^ 
kingdom — the  Hague.    It 
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government,  and  the  residence  of  the 
diplomatic  corps;  though  Amsterdam 
is,  properly  speaking,  the  capital.  The 
appearance  of  the  Hague,  if  not  exactly 
picturesque,  is  pleasing.  The  streets  are 
wide;  near  the  canals  and  around  the 
squares  trees  have  been  freely  planted, 
and  contribute  to  the  cheerful  aspect  of 
the  city.  But,  except  the  ancient  palace 
of  the  stadtholders  and  the  old  prison, 
the  Hague  possesses  few  buildings  of 
historical  interest ;  these  two,  however, 
carry  us  back  to  the  most  stirring  times 
in  Dutch  history. 

The  palace  was  founded  sometime  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  subsequently 
added  to  by  the  rulers  of  the  Netherlands, 
who,  from  the  time  of  Maurice  of  Nassau, 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  made  it  their 
usual  residence.  Its  buildings  are  now 
used  as  public  offices.  They  extend  along 
a  large  expanse  of  water,  the  Vyver,  and 
form  part  of  a  picturesque  enclosure 
called  the  Binnenhof.  This  comprises  the 
old  palace;  the  hall  where  the  States 
General  of  the  kingdom  are  in  the  habit 
of  meeting;  a  church  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  with  high  turrets ;  and,  lastly,  a 
detached  house,  built  by  John  Maurice 
of  Nassau,  governor  of  Brazil.  It  is  in 
this  house,  the  Mauritshuis,  that  are 
lodged  the  priceless  pictures  collected  by 
the  princes  of  the  house  of  Orange.  Other 
European  galleries  may  be  larger  and 
more  complete  than  the  royal  museum 
of  the  Hague,  but  the  Mauritshuis  has 
a  charm  all  its  own;  and  during  those 
autumn  days,  when  the  flow  of  tourists 
had  diminished,  the  lover  of  pictures 
might  roam  through  its  quiet  rooms 
and  linger  there  to  his  heart's  content. 

Almost  every  picture  in  the  gallery  is  a 
gem.  The  greater  number  are  by  Dutch 
artists,  and  bear  the  special  impress  of 
their  school :  exquisite  finish,  delicacy  of 
touch,  and  a  patient  love  of  details.  We 
must  not  expect  from  them  the  high 
religious   ideal  of  the    Italian   painters, 


the  mystic  inspiration  of  a  Fra  Angelico ; 
but  rather  a  careful  study  of  human 
things  and  people  under  their  everyday 
aspect.  Poetical  feeling,  however,  is  by 
no  means  wanting  in  the  soft  landscapes 
of  Ruysdael  and  Van  de  Welde,  whose 
small  and  delicately  finished  productions 
are  among  the  most  attractive  pictures 
in  the  Mauritshuis. 

The  strong  -  featured  Netherlanders  in 
broad -rimmed  hats,  and  their  wives  in 
snowy  ruffs,  stand  out  in  bold  relief  from 
Rembrandt's  masterpieces.  His  famous 
''Lesson  of  Anatomy,"  too  well  known 
to  be  here  described,  is  among  the  treas- 
ures of  the  Hague  collection.  A  splendid 
specimen  of  a  Rubens  is  the  portrait  of 
Michael  Ophovius,  the  artist's  confessor 
and,  afterward.  Bishop  of  Bois-le-Duc. 
The  saintly  Dominican  friar,  in  his  white 
robe  and  black  mantle,  is  standing  with 
extended  hand,  evidently  engaged  in  an 
eager  demonstration  of  some  theological 
point.  Indeed,  so  lifelike  is  the  rugged 
countenance  that  we  seem  to  hear  the 
voice  as  it  accompanies  the  gesture  of 
the  outstretched  hand. 

Close  to  the  Mauritshuis,  just  outside 
the  Binnenhof,  stands  the  old  prison, 
dark  and  gloomy,  with  thick  walls,  and 
window^s  closed  by  rusty  iron  gratings. 
A  terrible  collection  of  instruments  of 
torture — whipping-posts,  racks,  pincers — 
remind  the  visitors  of  the  cruel  practices 
in  use  two  centuries  ago,  and  of  which, 
alas !  the  history  of  the  Netherlands  offers 
many  a  memory.  The  dreary  corridors, 
narrow  cells,  and  well-worn  stone  steps 
seem  to  echo  the  deep  sighs  and  groans 
wrung  from  the  prisoners  of  old  by  the 
extremity  of  anguish.  God  be  thanked! 
if  our  times  have  their  abuses  and  evils, 
it  can  not  be  denied  that  they  are,  in 
many  respects,  less  hard  and  cruel  than 
those  of  our  ancestors. 

On  leaving  the  ancient  prison,  with 
its  memories  of  violence  and  pain,  it  is 
refreshing  to  wander  along  the  Vyver  to 
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the  Wood  of  the  Hague,  the  ''Bois  de 
Boulogne"  of  the  Dutch  city,  and  on  a 
fine  morning  the  favorite  resort  of  its 
wealthy    and    aristocratic    inhabitants. 

As  we  first  saw  it — the  fine  beech-trees 
all  golden  under  a  pale  blue  autumn  sky, 
the  ground  covered  with  a  russet  carpet 
of  fallen  leaves, — it  presented  a  picture 
of  blended  colors,  at  once  soft  and  rich, 
such  as  the  old  masters  would  have 
loved  to  paint. 

In  a  long,  low  house,  situated  at  the 
end  of  the  wood,  an4'  built  by  Amalia 
von  Sohns,  widow  of  the  stadtholder 
Frederic  Henry,  died  the  late  Queen  of 
the  Netherlands,  first  wife  of  William  HI. 
Her  apartments  are  left  much  as  they 
were  at  the  time  of  her  death.  Queen 
Sophy  was  well  known  thirty  years  ago 
as  the  friend  and  correspondent  of  the 
French  Emperor,  Napoleon  HI.;  and  also 
as  an  independent,  cultivated,  active- 
minded  woman, —  too  much  so,  perhaps, 
to  be  popular  among  her  conservative 
Dutch  subjects. 

Another  favorite  spot,  much  frequented 
not  only  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hague 
but  by  visitors  from  Germany,  Austria 
and  Russia,  is  the  seaside  resort  of 
Schevingen,  on  the  North  Sea,  within 
walking  distance  of  the  city.  But  the 
surroundings  of  this  fashionable  bathing 
place  are  bleak  and  bare  enough.  On 
either  side  stretch  miles  of  low  sand-hills, 
upon  which  the  sea  has  a  tendency  to 
encroach  in  a  most  alarming  manner. 
Still,  an  average  of  20,000  visitors  flock 
every  summer  to  Schevingen,  and  fill 
the  villas  and  hotels  that  are  scattered 
among  the  sand-hills  or  along  the  beach. 

Very  different  in  appearance  from  the 
Hague  is  Amsterdam,  the  great  com- 
mercial centre  of  the  Netherlands,  the 
official  capital  of  the  kingdom,  although 
since  the  sixteenth  century  the  seat  of 
government  has  been  at  the  Hague.  In 
the  seventeenth  century  Amsterdam  was 
one  of  the  European  cities  where  trade 


was  most  flourishing.  It  possesses  at 
the  present  time  406,300  inhabitants, 
and  a  harbor  on  the  Zuyder  Zee  where 
thousands  of  ships  come  and  go  every 
year.  The  high,  narrow  residences  of 
Amsterdam,  with  their  pointed  gables; 
its  endless  canals  and  general  look  of 
activity  and  traffic,  contrast  with  the 
comparative  stillness  of  the  Hague. 

It  was  from  the  ro^^al  palace  of  Amster- 
dam—  a  commonplace  building  enough, 
built  in  the  seventeenth  century — that 
on  September  6, 1898,  Queen  Wilhelmina, 
having  completed  her  eighteenth  year, 
issued  forth  to  be  enthroned  by  the 
States  General  as  sovereign  lady  of  the 
Netherlands.  The  ceremony  took  place 
in  the  church,  .situated,  like  the  palace, 
on  a  wide  square  called  the  Dam. 

Built  in  the  fifteenth  century,  this 
Catholic  church,  now,  alas !  shorn  of  its 
past  glory,  presented  on  that  memorable 
September  day  a  spectacle,  happily,  very 
different  from  the  usual  dreary  and 
desolate  appearance  of  all  Calvinist 
places  of  worship.  The  church  was  filled 
to  overflowing,  and  the  official  and 
diplomatic  world  was  well  represented. 
On  the  raised  enclosure,  where  in  past 
times  stood  the  altar,  two  thrones  had 
been  erected;  the  one  somewhat  higher 
and  richer  in  its  ornaments  bearing  a 
crowned  W.  Facing  the  thrones  were 
rows  of  seats  reserved  for  the  members 
of  the  States  General  of  Holland ;  while 
between  the  two  was  a  table,  and  on  it 
a  globe,  a  crown,  and  a  Bible.  Around 
were  waving  flags  and  palm-trees;  and 
standing  on  the  platform,  literally  robed 
in  gold  and  precious  stones,  four  Indian 
princes,  tributaries  of  Holland,  who  had 
come  from  the  far  East  to  pay  homage 
to  their  liege  lady.  The  princes  and 
princesses  of  Saxe- Weimar  and  of  Wied , 
closely  related  to  the  house  of  Orange, 
were  the  first  to  arrive;  then  followed 
the  queen -mother,  Emma  of  Waldeck- 
Pyrmont,  the  faithful  regent  who  for  the 
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last  eight  years  has  wisely  governed  her 
daughter's  inheritance. 

These  high  personages  having  taken 
their  seats,  a  pause  ensues;  and  it  is 
noticed  how  the  queen-mother's  eyes  are 
somewhat  anxiously  fixed  upon  the  side 
door,  which  is  to  open  only  to  admit 
the  sovereign  and  the  parliament.  It  is 
thrown  open  at  last;  and,  followed  by 
the'* good  and  faithful  States  General," 
with  whom  she  is  about  to  renew  the 
alliance  of  her  house,  the  Queen  enters. 

At  that  moment  a  sunbeam  suddenly 
breaks  through  the  hitherto  grey  sky 
and  lights  up  Wilhelmina's  girlish  coun- 
tenance, white  robes,  and  heavy  crimson 
velvet  mantle.  She  walks  calmly  and 
steadily  to  her  throne,  a  child  in  years, 
a  woman  in  dignity ;  and,  having  taken 
her  seat,  she  reads  —  or  rather  seems  to 
repeat  from  memory — the  speech  that 
she  has  composed  and  written  alone  and 
unaided.  On  this  point  the  girl-sovereign 
showed  that  she  has  something  of  the 
strong  will  of  her  Orange  ancestors.  She 
wished  to  speak  to  her  people  mind  to 
mind,  heart  to  heart,  as  she  thought 
and  felt ;  and  the  result  was  a  speech  at 
once  simple  and  noble,  which,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  all  present,  the  Queen 
delivered  to  perfection. 

In  order  to  understand  the  full  sense 
of  the  ceremony  of  the  6th  of  September, 
our  readers  must  remember  that  the 
connection  of  the  house  of  Orange  with 
the  Netherlands  arose  from  the  free-will 
and  choice  of  the  people,  who,  at  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  chose 
William  the  Silent,  Prince  of  Orange,  as 
champion  of  their  independence  against 
their  Spanish  rulers.  Whatever  we  may 
think  of  the  strange  indifference  with 
which  William  of  Orange  sacrificed  his 
religious  convictions  to  his  political 
interest,  and  became  a  Catholic  or  a 
Calvinist  as  best  suited  his  purpose,  we 
must  recognize  that  toward  the  people 
who  sought  his  aid  in  their  hour  of  peril 


he  was  truly  the  "Father  William"  they 
fondly  called  him.  Since  then,  with  brief 
intervals,  the  government  of  the  Nether- 
lands has  been  vested  in  the  descendants 
of  Orange.  Of  these  warlike  princes  a 
girl  of  eighteen  is  at  present  the  direct 
representative ;  and  hence  the  love,  half- 
paternal,  half-deferential,  with  which  the 
Dutch  people  have,  since  her  childhood, 
regarded  the  young  sovereign,  who  last 
September  renewed  the  alliance  between 
the  Netherlands  and  the  house  of  Orange. 

The  function  itself  was  simple  enough, 
and  devoid  of  the  splendid  and  impressive 
surroundings  that  attend  a  coronation 
in  other  countries.  In  fact,  there  was 
no  coronation,  but  a  solemn  renewal  of 
the  union  contracted  three  centuries  ago 
between  William  the  Silent  and  the  Dutch 
people.  The  impressiveness  of  the  scene 
came  chiefly  from  the  youth  of  one  of 
the  contracting  parties,  and  also  from 
the  dignity  and  earnestness  with  which 
she  performed  her  part. 

"My  mission  is  a  great  one,"  she  said 
in  her  speech;  "and  noble  is  the  task 
that  God  has  laid  upon  my  shoulders." 
Then,  very  slowly  and  distinctly,  with  a 
silver  voice,  she  continued:  "I  repeat 
and  take  as  mine  the  words  of  my 
beloved  father :  the  house  of  Orange  can 
never — no,  never — do  enough  for  the 
Netherlands." 

Her  address  concluded,  Wilhelmina  I. 
rose,  and,  extending  her  arm,  solemnly 
took  her  oath  to  defend  and  protect  the 
independence  of  her  people ;  to  labor  for 
their  happiness  and  prosperity,  with  the 
help  of  God.  In  reply ,  the  president  of  the 
States  General,  in  the  name  of  the  nation, 
acknowledged  the  Queen  as  his  sovereign, 
promised  to  uphold  her  rights,  and  to 
perform  toward  her  the  duties  of  a 
"good  and  faithful  States  General." 

The  sense  of  the  ceremony  is  strikingly 
exemplified  on  a  medal  given  by  the 
Queen  to  the  foreign  ministers  present  at 
her  enthronement.  This  medal  represents 
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the  Netherlands  as  a  classical  figure, 
clothed  in  armor,  who  clasps  Queen 
Wilhelmina  by  the  hand.  The  attitude 
of  the  figure,  and  the  gesture  —  which 
is  that  of  two  allies  meeting  on  equal 
guound  rather  than  that  of  a  people 
paying  homage  to  its  ruler, — express 
the  relations  between  the  young  Queen 
and  her  subjects.  But  beneath  those 
independent  forms  there  exists  on  the 
part  of  the  people  an  adoring  love, 
almost  childish  in  its  expression,  for 
the  heiress  of  Orange,  the  daughter  of 
Nassau.  Those  who  know  her  best  tell 
us  that  the  young  Queen  fully  responds 
to  her  people's  fond  affection,  which  she 
gratefully  and  beautifully  acknowledged 
in  her  proclamation  to  her  subjects  on 
her  eighteenth  birthday. 

William  the  Silent,  keen  politician  as 
he  was,  identified  his  daughters  with 
the  Netherlands  by  bestowing  on  each 
one  the  name  of  a  province.  Charlotte 
Brabantina,  Catherine  Belgica,  Emilia 
Flandrina  had  for  sponsors  at  baptism 
the  representatives  of  the  provinces 
whose  names  they  bore.  More  closely 
even  than  the  daughters  of  the  first 
Orange  chief  is  his  last  representative 
enshrined  in  the  affections  of  the  country, 
which,  from  the  very  hour  of  her  birth, 
tenderly  took  to  its  heart  this  last 
flower  of  the  stem  of  Orange- Nassau. 

It  seems  to  the  tourist  who  visits 
Amsterdam  at  the  present  time  that  the 
young  sovereign  of  the  Netherlands  is 
indeed  the  central  figure  of  the  place.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  walk  many  steps 
without  encountering,  under  various 
shapes,  manifestations  of  the  affectionate 
loyalty  we  have  just  noticed.  Portraits 
of  Queen  Wilhelmina  are  everywhere :  on 
cigar  boxes,  on  gingerbread,  on  medals 
of  gold  and  silver.  The  frank,  intelligent 
face  has  no  classical  beauty;  but  there 
is  much  character  in  the  firm  chin  and 
mouth,  and  a  girlish  freshness  in  the  eyes 
and  brow. 


Still,  powerful  as  is  her  sway  over  the 
loyal  Dutch,  Wilhelmina  I.  had  a  rival 
in  Amsterdam  this  autumn.  Another 
name  besides  hers,  that  of  a  king  in  the 
realms  of  art,  drew  thousands  of  tourists 
to  the  quaint  Northern  capital  during 
the  months  of  September  and  October. 
The  great  Rembrandt  Exhibition,  one  of 
the  artistic  events  of  the  year  1898,  was 
organized  by  a  committee  of  Dutch 
gentlemen  in  such  a  manner  that  its 
inauguration  should  coincide  with  the 
ifetes  in  honor  of  the  Queen.  It  was  a 
sight  to  be  remembered,  and  one  that 
the  lover  of  pictures  is  not  likely  to  see 
again.  Most  of  the  sovereigns  and  the 
celebrated  art  collectors  of  Europe  con- 
sented to  send  their  treasures,  to  make 
the  exhibition  as  complete  as  possible. 

The  wonderful  vitality  of  the  portraits, 
their  deep  and  rich  coloring,  marvellous 
lights  and  shades,  have  a  strange  fasci- 
nation. Out  of  the  golden -brown  light, 
so  characteristic  of  Rembrandt,  stand 
the  sturdy  Dutch  burghers  he  loved  to 
paint ;  and  their  wives,  in  spotless  head- 
gear, delicate  broideries,  and  features 
more  vigorous  than  beautiful.  There  is 
one  charming  woman,  described  on  the 
catalogue  as  Rembrandt's  mother,  who 
has  the  meek  repose  of  old  age  settled 
on  her  worn  features.  The  weary  eyes, 
the  lips  half  sad,  half  sweet,  tell  of 
struggles  long  past  and  gone,  of  wounds 
healed  by  Time's  compassionate  hand. 

In  the  large  National  Museum,  situated 
close  to  the  Rembrandt  Exhibition,  we 
again  meet  many  excellent  specimens  of 
the  great  master's  skill.  Here,  too,  in  the 
great  gallery  is  a  delightful  Van  Dyck, 
representing  Mary  Stuart,  daughter  of 
Charles  I. ;  and  her  betrothed,  William  of 
Orange.  The  two  children  are  standing 
hand  in  hand, — he  frank  and  joyous, 
with  his  open,  bojash  countenance;  she 
with  the  delicate  features  of  her  French 
mother  mingled  with  her  murdered 
father's  dignity  and  refinement. 
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If  the  Hague  has  its  importance  as  the 
aristocratic  and  diplomatic  capital  of 
the  Netherlands,  and  Amsterdam  as  its 
chief  commercial  centre,  Delft  claims  our 
attention  as  being  the  scene  of  the  tragic 
death  of  William  the  Silent.  A  quiet, 
noiseless,  provincial  city.  Delft  presents  a 
striking  contrast  with  Amsterdam.  Its 
canals  flow  lazily  between  rows  of  lime- 
trees;  its  houses,  many  of  which  have 
bridges  spanning  the  canals,  convey  a 
sense  of  deep  silence;  and  we  imagine, 
perhaps  wrongfully,  that  the  lives  spent 
in  an  atmosphere  so  tranquil  must  be 
emotionless  as  the  still  w^aters  in  which 
the  quaint,  pointed  gables  are  reflected. 
The  Prinsenhof,  a  sombre-looking  edifice, 
is  at  present  used  as  a  museum,  where 
portraits  and  remembrances  of  the  first 
Orange  prince  are  collected.  It  was  here 
that,  in  1584,  he  met  his  death  at  the 
hands  of  a  fanatic,  Balthazar  Gerard, 
whose  extraordinary  fortitude  in  the 
midst  of  excruciating  tortures  ought  to 
have  been  displayed  in  a  better  cause. 
The  dark,  winding  stairs,  at  the  foot  of 
which  William  of  Orange  died,  is  much 
as  it  was  three  hundred  years  ago.  The 
assassin,  we  are  told,  stepped  out  of  a 
recess  and  fired  upon  the  prince,  who  fell 
close  to  his  vyrife,  Louise  de  Coligny.  He 
was  heard  to  say  in  French,  *'My  God, 
have  pity  on  me !  Have  pity  on  this  poor 
people!"   and  breathed  his  last. 

Close  to  the  Prinsenhof,  in  the  new 
church  of  Delft,  is  the  magnificent  tomb 
of  him  whom  his  admirers  extol  as  the 
hero  of  his  day,  and  whom  his  enemies 
have  painted  in  the  darkest  colors.  That 
he  was  singularly  gifted  is  undoubted; 
that  he  possessed  the  art  of  winning 
men's  hearts  is  also  a  fact ;  but  it  is 
hard  to  believe  that  a  man  who  would 
change  his  religion  to  suit  his  interests 
could  have  had  a  very  high  standard 
of  morality.  To  the  people  of  the  Nether- 
lands, however,  William  was  a  faithful 
protector;    and  such  as  he  is,  with  his 


faults  and  his  virtues,  the  glories  and  the 
errors  of  his  stormy  life,  he  fills  up  the 
records  of  their  national  history.  In  him 
were  vested  their  aspirations  and  their 
hopes  at  the  momentous  hour  when 
the  independence  of  the  country  was  Jin 
the  balance.  Now  these  hopes  are  centred 
in  the  girl-queen,  his  descendant,  whose 
lines  are  cast  in  more  peaceful  times  than 
were  those  of  her  great  ancestor.  And  if 
a  people's  adoring  love  can  lighten  the 
weight  of  a  crown.  Queen  Wilhelmina's 
diadem  will  sit  on  her  brow  as  easily  as 
a  garland  of  flowers. 

Just  outside  Delft,  in  a  small  cemetery 
under  the  yellowing  lime-trees,  we  were 
shown  a  flat  tombstone,  on  which  is  an 
inscription  that  seems  startling  enough 
to  the  uninitiated  tourist.  It  runs  thus: 
''Here  lies  Louis  XVII.,  King  of  France 
and  Navarre.  Bom  at  Versailles,  the 
27th  of  March,  1785 ;  died  at  Delft,  the 
10th  of  August,  1845."  Circumstances 
have  brought  us  more  than  once  in 
contact  with  the  handful  of  Frenchmen 
who  firmly  believe  that  the  wanderer 
whose  checkered  career  closed  in  the  quiet 
Dutch  town  was  really  the  Dauphin  of 
France,  the  child  of  the  Temple,  the 
rightful  heir  of  a  long  line  of  kings.  We 
have  heard  them  develop  the  arguments 
upon  which  their  convictions  rest,  and 
expose  the  mysteries  and  the  apparent 
contradictions  that  envelop  the  destiny 
of  the  hapless  heir  of  France;  and, 
knowing  that  "truth  is  stranger  than 
fiction,"  we  have  wondered  what  was 
the  real  identity  of  the  wanderer  who 
sleeps  under  the  lime-trees  at  Delft.  Was 
he  a  low  impostor  or  a  disinherited  king  ? 
Will  his  true  story  ever  be  revealed? — 
who  can  tell? 

Like  its  sister  city  Delft,  Harlem  has 
its  store  of  historic  memories.  In  spring- 
time Harlem's  glory  is  its  fields  of 
tulips,  that  extend  for  some  miles,  like  a 
gorgeous  carpet.  At  the  time  of  our  visit 
the  tulips  were  a  dream  of  the  past ;    but 


the  crown-shaped  steeple  of  St.  Bavon 
stood  out  against  a  cloudless  blue  sky, 
and  the  aspect  of  the  busy  streets  and 
picturesque  houses  conveyed  a  sense  of 
peace  and  prosperity  far  removed  from 
the  terrible  recollections  that  the  name 
of  Harlem  recalls.  In  all  the  bloody 
and  prolonged  v^ar  that  raged  between 
the  Spaniards  and  the  Dutch  there  is  no 
episode  more  horrible  than  that  of  the 
siege  of  Harlem. 

The  Harlem  of  to-day,  bright  and 
•  tranquil,  has  nothing  that  brings  back 
those  fearful  days  when  the  streets 
literally  ran  with  blood.  The  splendid 
pictures  of  Franz  Hals,  a  native  of  the 
city,  attract  a  large  number  of  tourists 
to  the  museum.  They  represent  the  pros- 
perous-looking burghers,  officers  and 
archers  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when 
the  town  so  sorely  tried  had  recovered 
its  tranquillity.  If  he  lacks  the  depths 
of  coloring  of  Rembrandt,  Franz  Hals 
comes  very  near  him  in  vigor  and  in 
strength.  Like  Rembrandt,  he  retained 
his  talent  to  the  last;  and  his  picture 
representing  the  regents  or  governors  of 
the  leper  hospital  was  painted  in  1664, 
when  he  was  eighty  years  old. 

Harlem  is  our  last  halting-place.  Our 
brief  glimpse  of  the  Netherlands  is  now 
over;  and  as  the  train  bears  us  away 
toward  the  south,  v^e  have  visions  of 
low  pastures,  still  canals,  quaint  wind- 
mills, bathed  in  the  golden-brown  haze 
that  Rembrandt  loved  to  paint.  On  the 
horizon,  the  setting  sun,  a  true  Orange 
sun,  slowly  descends  in  the  splendor  of 
an  autumn  evening,  behind  the  church 
where  William  the  Silent  sleeps  in  his 
marble  tomb. 


Our  greatest  glory  consists  not  in 
never  falling,  but  in  rising  every  time  we 
is\\.— Goldsmith. 

Half  the  ills  we  hoard  in  our  hearts 
are  ills  because  we  hoard  them. — Barry 
Cornwall. 


A  Novelist  on  Devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

AN  old  friend,  himself  an  author,  has 
directed  our  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing passage  to  be  found  in  a  work  of 
fiction  recently  published  in  Germany. 
It  has  created  a  sensation  among  all 
classes  of  readers.  '^Moribus  Patemis" 
is  a  subject  of  conversation  and  discus- 
sion in  literary  circles  everywhere,  and 
there  is  much  speculation  regarding  its 
authorship.  We  are  permitted  to  state 
that  Ansgar  Albing  —  which  is  a  nom  de 
plume — is  a  native  of  Hamburg,  who, 
some  years  ago,  renounced  the  errors  of 
Protestantism  and  became  a  priest.  His 
book  is  so  vigorous  and  so  well  written, 
so  skilful  in  plot  and  so  broadly  sym- 
pathetic, that  even  non- Catholic  critics 
have  nothing  to  say  against  the  author's 
ardent  championship  of  devotion  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  It  is  gratifying  to  hear 
that  ''Moribus  Paternis"  is  having  a 
wide  sale;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  think 
that  such  words  as  the  following  are 
being  read  by  many  non  -  Catholics  who 
could  not,  perhaps,  be  induced  to  open 
a  doctrinal  work. 

*  * 
*'  Only  one  who  loves  purity  and  strives 
after  it  can  understand  the  holy  emula- 
tion which  springs  up  among  the  children 
of  the  Church  when  there  is  question  of 
honoring  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Jesus,  our 
highest  good,  the  only  hope  of  our  souls, 
was  presented  to  us  by  her.  To  redeem 
us,  was  God  made  man ;  to  become  man, 
He  took  Mary  as  His  Mother.  Therefore, 
after  God,  after  Christ  as  the  principal 
instrument  of  our  redemption,  she  is  the 
Cause  of  our  Joy.  God  chose  her  and  no 
one  else,  because  in  His  sight  she  was  the 
purest  of  all  creatures.  And  Mary  freely 
consented.  'Be  it  done  to  me  according 
to  thy  word,'  she  replied  to  the  heavenly 
messenger.  Is  not  this  choice  of  God  a 
high,  an  unspeakable  honor? 
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"Are  we  Catholics  wrong  in  honoring 
Mary  and  doing  her  homage  according 
to  our  powers?  Are  we  not  doing  just 
what  God  Himself  does?  With  all  our 
efforts,  can  we  possibly  honor  Mary  as 
the  Almighty  has  honored  her?  If  we 
took  the  most  costly  metals,  the  most 
precious  jewels,  to  adorn  the  grandest 
temple  of  the  world ;  if  we  celebrated  the 
most  solemn  ceremonies  with  the  music 
of  the  first  masters,  and  invoked  the  aid 
of  the  best  artists,  —  offered  to  Mary 
whatever  we  could  produce  or  secure, 
would  all  this  equal  the  honor  which 
the  Thrice -Holy  has  conferred  on  her  in 
choosing  her  for  His  Mother  ?  Let  us  not 
hesitate,  then,  in  our  impetuous  love  of 
Mary.  The  teaching  of  our  faith  is  clear : 
it  tells  the  enemies  of  the  Church  that  we 
do  not  adore  her — that  we  do  not  offer 
her  the  supreme  worship  and  sovereign 
honor  which  are  due  to  God  alone. 

"He  who  looks  for  instruction  can 
easily  find  it.  But  if  the  objection  is 
made  that  in  practice — in  reality  — our 
love  of  Mary  oversteps  those  bounds 
which  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  pre- 
scribes, let  it  be  answered:  'You  are 
mistaken,  you  poor  mortals,  who  display 
your  ill-will  toward  so  excellent,  so 
amiable  a  Mother.  You  err.  We  do  not 
adore  Mary,  and  yet  we  are  incapable  of 
offering  that  measure  of  homage  which 
is  due  to  such  an  exalted  dignity  as 
hers.  You  are  mistaken.  We  are  far 
from  reaching  the  bounds  to  which  we 
might  go.  We  are  far  from  imitating 
God  in  our  love  and  honor  of  Mary.  Is 
not  many  a  princess  of  this  world  more 
honored,  more  praised,  more  celebrated 
by  unbelievers  than  the  Mother  of  the 
King  of  kings?' 

"  Can  it  be  possible  that  there  are  some 
who  would  wish  to  love  and  serve  Christ 
but  who  will  not  love  His  Mother  ?  She 
is  loved  by  Him  above  all  creatures.  To 
love  Christ  and  not  love  what  He  loved ! 
Not  to  honor  her,  the  only  one  whom 


the  Eternal  Wisdom  honored  as  she 
Avas  honored !  Not  to  be  willing  to  do 
homage  to  her  whom  the  Creator  of 
heaven  and  earth  obe^-ed  with  a  childlike 
obedience!  There  are  people  who  favor 
monuments  and  public  honors  to  the 
heroes  of  unbelief  and  licentiousness, 
while  they  refuse  ever^^  mark  of  external 
homage  to  the  most  faithful,  the  purest 
of  virgins.  Not  even  that  sweet  name 
which  was  so  dear  to  Jesus  Christ  is 
sacred  to  them.  Can  such  persons  truly 
love  their  Saviour? 

"Let  us  pray  for  all  the  enemies  of 
Mary,  but  above  all  for  those  who  are 
of  good-will.  She  is  honored  and  loved 
on  account  of  her  relationship  to  the 
Redeemer  whom  she  brought  into  the 
world.  Whosoever  is  zealous  for  Mary 
is  zealous  also  for  Christ." 


A  Brave  Archduchess^ 

AN  archduchess  with  scorched  hair 
and  injured  hands  caused  by  fight- 
ing fire  is  a  singular  sight;  yet  the 
Archduchess  Maria  Teresa  of  Austria, 
stepmother  of  the  heir  of  the  Austrian 
throne,  has  just  been  made  honorary 
leader  of  the  Central  Association  of  Fire 
Brigades  in  Austria,  on  account  of  her 
bravery  when,  on  a  recent  occasion,  a 
child,  living  in  the  neighborhood  of  her 
country  house,  was  in  danger  of  being 
burned  to  death. 

Upon  being  told  that  the  houseT^was 
in  flames,  the  Archduchess  ordered  her 
carriage  and  was  driven  to  the  scene. 
The  peasants  stood  about,  and  were 
almost  stupefied  from  fear  and  excite- 
ment. "A  child  is  upstairs  in  the  house !  " 
one  of  them  managed  to  say. 

The  Archduchess  left  her  carriage  and 
rushed  up  the  burning  staircase  before 
any  one  had  time  to  prevent  her;  and 
came  out  safe  in  a  few  minutes,  with 
the  little  one  in  her  arms. 
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Notes  and  Remarks, 

We  hope  almost  against  hope  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  will  do 
final  justice  to  the  Indian  in  the  matter 
of  religious  education.  No  question  is 
ever  settled  until  it  is  settled  right.  Our 
government  has  not  set  the  problem  of 
Indian  education  down  properly,  and 
no  skill  can  ever  work  out  a  correct  solu- 
tion from  erroneous  data.  The  warmest 
advocates  of  secular  education  must 
admit  that  Prof.  Huxley  was  not  preju- 
diced in  favor  of  Christian  schools;  yet 
Huxley  once  wrote :  '*  If  I  were  compelled 
to  choose  for  one  of  my  own  children 
between  a  school  in  which  real  religious 
instruction  was  given  and  one  without 
it,  I  should  prefer  the  former;  even 
though  the  child  might  have  to  take  a 
good  deal  of  theology  with  it."  Now,  if 
the  prince  of  agnostics  saw  the  need 
of  religious  education  for  his  own  chil- 
dren, who  had  centuries  of  civilization 
and  Christianity  behind  them,  how  are 
savage  races  to  mount  up  to  justice  and 
gentleness  and  industry  without  religious 
education  ? 


In  devotion  to  our  Blessed  Lady,  the 
Spaniards  yield  to  no  other  nation,  as 
their  literature  and  their  art -galleries, 
not  less  than  their  daily  practices,  show. 
A  Protestant,  writing  of  the  land  of  the 
Dons,  says  in  one  of  the  new  books : 

The  names  of  the  women  testify  the  devotion 
of  the  land  to  the  Mater  Dei,— 7a  tierra,  de  Maria 
Santishna.  All  possible  turns  and  twists  are 
given  to  it,  but  it  must  be  Maria,  Maria  ;  somehow 
Maria;  most  often  with  the  Maria  sunk  in  the 
particular  mystery.  Maria  de  las  Angustias  (Our 
Lady  of  Anguish),  Maria  de  la  Concepeion,  Maria 
Inmaculada,  Maria  de  Dolores,  Maria  del  Pilar, 
Maria  del  Piedad,  one  meets  familiarly  as  Angustia, 
Concha,  Conchita,  Inmaculada,  Dolores,  and  so  on. 
In  fact,  in  any  class  or  family  it  is  rare  to  meet 
with  girls  whose  names  do  not  suggest  the  devo- 
tion of  the  land.  St.  Joseph  naturally  shares  with 
her  in  the  affections  of  the  household,  and  gives  an 
extra  variation  or  two.  Josefina  is  but  one  remove 
from  Maria,  and  most  of  the  boys  have  Jos^  if  not 


Marfa  in  their  names.  It  is  very  pretty,  and  wins 
rather  than  repels  as  you  get  a  little  into  the  heart 
of  the  Spanish  household.  All  the  Marias  and  all 
the  Jos^s,  it  is  true,  do  not  reflect  honor  on  their 
patron  saints;  but  neither  do  the  Washingtons  of 
our  native  land  always  turn  out  to  be  patriots. 
"He  shoots  higher  who  aims  at  the  moon  th^^n  he 
who  only  threatens  a  tree"  ;  and  it  seems  better  to 
have  a  pious  thought  for  your  child  and  to  set 
before  it  a  lofty  model  than  to  get  it  a  name  out 
of  a  novel  and  to  set  it  no  model  at  all. 

What  is  true  of  the  Spaniards  in  this 
matter  is  true  of  good  Catholics  every- 
where. To  have  had  a  patron  saint  to 
live  up  to  has  helped  many  a  man  and 
woman  to  form  a  virtuous  character. 
There  ought  to  be  a  wholesome  public 
opinion  against  naming  children,  as 
sporting  men  name  horses,  merely  with 
a  view  to  euphony  or  ''distinction." 


The  Living-  Church  is  of  opinion  that 
the  absence  of  acrimony  in  religious 
controversy  is  a  sign  that  the  truths 
of  Christianity  are  more  loosely  held 
than  they  formerly  were.  Men  do  not 
quarrel  about  that  for  which  they  have 
no  deep  concern,  and  universal  toleration 
itself  is  a  token  that  no  particular  form 
of  belief  is  of  importance  to  eternal  sal- 
vation. Our  Episcopalian  contemporary 
would  be  glad  to  think  that  increase  of 
charity,  and  not  decrease  of  faith,  is 
responsible  for  changing  the  lion  of  con- 
troversy into  the  lamb  of  tolerance ;  but 
wisely  adds:  ''Truth  and  error  remain 
in  their  old  unalterable  antagonism,  and 
it  remains  as  necessary  as  ever  to  oppose 
the  error  and  to  vindicate  the  truth. 
Methods  of  controversy  ought  to  be 
carefully  sifted  from  everything  question- 
able or  unworthy-,  but  controversy  itself 
can  never  be  dispensed  with  while  faith 
remains."  With  all  of  which  Catholics,  so 
often  abused  for  their  "aggressiveness," 
will  heartily  agree. 


In  some  respects,  the  American  Review 
of  Reviews  is  the  worst  edited  periodical 
in  the  language.     Dr.  Shaw  seems  to  be 
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as  unfortunate  in  the  selection  of  con- 
tributors as  he  is  happy  in  his  choice  of 
their  themes.  For  instance,  in  the  January 
number  of  the  Review,  Margherita  Arlina 
Hamm  adorns  her  account  of  the  Red 
Cross  Society  with  some  very  remarkable 
reflections  on  the  war,  one  of  which  we 
quote  : 

Our  own  people  were  wild  to  avenge  tlie  Maine, 
and  the  Spanish  leaders  appeared  equally  desirous 
of  crushing  those  whom  they  styled  "Yankee  hogs."' 

We  can  pardon  Miss  Hamm  for  being 
partial  to  the  ''hogs";  but  her  over- 
sureness  in  attributing  the  ''infamous 
catastrophe"  to  the  Spaniards  after  a 
commission  appointed  by  our  own  gov- 
ernment had  refused  to  do  so,  proves  that 
diffidence  is  not  one  of  her  defects.  Yet 
when  one  thinks  that  this  ridiculous 
writer  finds  no  room  to  mention  the 
charitable  work  done  by  Catholic  Sisters 
during  the  war,  but  appropriates  all  the 
credit  for  her  Red  Cross  people,  one  feels 
persuaded  that  there  may  be  something 
significant  in  a  family  name. 


M.  Brunetidre's    argument  in  favor  of 

a  central    church    authority,  referred  to 

on    another   page    of    this    magazine,  is 

as  follows: 

Since  we  are  Christians — and  we  are  so  from  the 
moment  that  we  are  Episcopalians  or  Baptists, 
Methodists  or  Presbyterians, — we  need  a  rule  to 
guide  us.  And  as  this  rule  can  be  such  only  on 
condition  of  existing  apart  from  us,  of  being 
exterior,  anterior,  and  superior  to  us;  and'  as 
experience  proves  that  it  is  not  always  clear ;  and 
as.WT^  are  immersed  in  our  occupations,  which  are 
to  labor  with  our  hands,  to  be  merchants  or 
bankers,  doctors  or  lawj^ers,  how  requisite  to  us 
are  men  whose  only  occupation  is  the  study  of  this 
rule !  And,  finally,  since  this  study  may  lead  even 
these  to  different  conclusions,  how  necessary  to  us 
a  voice  which  shall  recall  to  unity  their  divisions, 
divergences,  and  contradictions!  Thus  reasoned 
American  Cntholicsjn  a  manner  which,  for  my  part, 
it  would  j)uzzle  me  to  find  other  than  excellent. 

One  reason  why  M.  Brunetiere,  who  is 

not  a  Catholic,  understands  the  Catholic 

argument   for   infallibility  is  the  parity 

between  his  world  of  art  and  our  world 

of  religion.    No  competent  critic  would 


admit  even  for  a  moment  the  anarchistic 
statement  that  tastes  admit  of  no  dis- 
pute, and  that  in  matters  of  art  every 
man  is  a  law  unto  himself.  Brunetiere 
is  the  supreme  pontiff"  of  literature  in 
France,  and  his  ex  cathedra  utterances 
pass  unquestioned.  The  absurd  notion 
of  private  judgment  in  art,  which  always, 
means  fool  judgment,  does  not  appeal 
to  him;  and  he  has  the  wit  to  see  that 
private  judgment  in  matters  of  faith  is^ 
not  one  whit  better. 


We  confess  that  our  belief  in  mirac- 
ulous cures  would  be  as  weak  as  water 
if  all  cases  were  like  that  of  the  Rev. 
C.  H.  Holden,  a  Methodist  minister 
of  Detroit.  Four  months  ago  Brother 
Holden  was  thrown  from  his  bicycle, 
and  sustained  an  injury  to  his  hip,  so 
severe  that  he  was  confined  to  his  room 
until  the  last  week  of  December,  when, 
tiring  of  doctors,  he  called  in  several 
other  ministers,  who  prayed  over  him 
and  anointed  him  on  the  head  with  oil. 
Then  Brother  Barlow,  assistant  pastor 
of  the  Clinton  Avenue  Baptist  Church, 
said  in  a  loud  voice:  "Brother  Holden, 
I  bid  you  to  arise  and  walk."  The 
sick  man  was  startled,  but  he  did  so, 
"supported,  however,  by  two  of  his 
visitors."  Dr.  A.  C.  Lee,  who  attended 
Brother  Holden  for  two  weeks,  says 
that  he  told  him  the  same  thing  several 
times  and  he  wouldn't  do  it.  Another 
physician  declares  that  he  had  rubbed 
the  injured  limb  well  with  cod -liver  oil^ 
and  evidently  has  more  faith  in  it  than 
in  the  oil  that  was  used  by  Brother 
Barlow.  The  doctors  are  not  agreed 
upon  the  nature  of  the  injury,  but  we 
incline  to  the  opinion  expressed  by  Dr. 
Lee :  "  It  is  just  a  case  of  nervous  shock." 
Dr.  Hambley  says  that  the  patient  used 
too  much  morphia.  At  last  accounts  he 
^was  not  yet  fully  recovered,  and  required 
a  trifle  more  of  the  opiate  to  quiet  him. 

Where  the    cure    comes    in  we  fail  to 
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see,  though  we  sincerely  hope  for  Brother 
Holden's  early  and  complete  recovery; 
and  shall  be  the  first  to  congratulate 
him.  But  if  he  were  already  walking 
the  streets  of  Detroit  like  Saul  among 
the  prophets,  we  should  have  our 
doubts  about  the  supernatural  character 
of  his  cure.  He  isn't  walking  much 
vet,  having  been  wheeled  to  church 
last  Sabbath.  We  can  assure  our  non- 
Catholic  readers  that  the  cures  wrought 
at  Lourdes  and  elsewhere  are  very 
different  from  that  of  Brother  Holden. 
They  must  stand  scientific  investiga- 
tion. The  physicians  in  charge  of  the 
Bureau  of  Proofs  at  Lourdes  would 
not  deem  Brother  Holden's  case  worthy 
of  a  moment's  consideration. 


A  writer  who  appears  anonymously 
in  the  current  number  of  the  London 
Quarterly  Review,  but  whose  verve  and 
serenity  plainly  spell  the  name  of  Dr. 
William  Barry,  concludes  his  remarkable 
article  in  this  way: 

It  is  a  melancholy  thoug-ht,  when  we  count 
up  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  volumes 
["Barrabas"  and  "The  Christian"]  that  have 
been  scattered  to  the  world's  end,  how  few  can  be 
said  to  practise  the  art  of  reading.  Miss  Corelli 
supplants  the  New  Testament.  Mr.  Hall  Caine 
adapts  Church  History  to  our  own  times.  And 
the  millions  take  them  in  perfect  good  faith, 
cherishing  tlieir  dreams  and  illusions  as  if  some 
reality  corresponded  with  them.  In  the  anarchy 
of  opinion,  alarm  on  the  part  of  Christians  has 
seemed  not  out  of  place;  and  alarm  has  generated 
reaction.  New  champions  of  belief  have  appeared 
on  the  scene.  Fresh  pills  against  earthquake  are 
advertised.  One  takes  equal  parts  of  pseudo- 
science,  Neo-Platonism,  and  Theosophy;  stamps 
the  whole  as  revealed  from  Heaven,  and  recom- 
mends, us  to  get  it  down  with  a  deal  of  sentiment. 
Another,  more  British,  lays  hold  of  certain 
traditional  stage- virtues,  wraps  them  in  emotion, 
adds  thereto  a  suspicious  but  exciting  ingredient 
of  pseudo-monasticisra,  and  screams  to  us  that 
unless  we  take  it  our  life  is  in  danger.  Run 
whither  we  may  with  Miss  Corelli  and  Mr.  Caine 
for  guides,  we  shall  plunge  into  hysteria  or  be 
overthrown  by  clap- trap.  Great  and  mauifold  as 
have  been  the  mischiefs  wrought  by  unl)elief,  it 
has  hardly  done  worse  than  call  out  a  reaction 
which   despises  logic,  turns  faith  into  mythology, 


canonizes  the  absurd,  and  so  distorts  the  Christian 
as  to  make  him  at  once  an  imbecile,  a  visionary, 
and  a  murdei-ous  fanatic.  Those  who  defend  him 
on  such  lines  are  his  most  formidable  enemies  j 
and  Voltaire  would  have  welcomed  them  as 
justifying  in  their  dialect  what  he  had  written  a 
thousand  times  in  his  own,  ''  Ecrnsez  I'lnfanip.'* 
It  is  no  excuse  for  them  that  they  were  sacrificing' 
a  venerable  creed  to  their  peculiai-  infirmity  of 
sentimental  romance.  Their  religion  is  not  Chris- 
tianity, but  its  caricature;  and  their  apologeticA 
are  as  wanting  in  balance  as  they  are  fertile  in 
sickly  and  sensuous  dreams. 

Seldom  has  a  castigation  been  so 
thoroughly  deserved  or  so  vigorouslv 
administered.  Religion,  as  Dr.  Barry  else- 
where observes,  is  a  reasonable  service, 
not  hysteria  or  clap-trap;  though  Misa 
Corelli  and  Mr.  Caine  insist  that  it  is 
a  compound  of  both. 


The  decline  of  belief  in  a  beneficent 
Power  accounts  for  the  chronic  melan- 
choly, now  so  general,  which  oftenest 
ends  in  suicide.  It  is  astonishing  how 
this  crime  has  taken  hold  of  civilized 
races.  The  New  Zealand  Tablet  notes  a 
curious  feature  of  its  increase  in  that 
country:  ''The  Maoris  are  less  given  to 
it  than  formerly,  the  white  population 
more."  Which  proves  that  the  aborigines 
are  advancing  in  civilization,  and  their 
conquerors  retrograding.  Only  where  the 
dry-rot  of  infidelity  is  spreading  and 
morals  are  corrupt  can  the  crime  of  self- 
destruction  become  common.  When  men 
lose  their  grasp  of  eternal  truths,  ceasing 
to  believe  in  the  Divinity,  the  taking  of 
one's  life  seems  an  easy  way  out  of 
irremediable  ills.  "There  is  no  other 
crime,"  says  Madame  de  Stael,  "b}^  which 
men  appear  so  formally  to  renounce  the 
protection  of  God." 

So  high  runs  the  madness  of  Low 
Church  against  High  Church  in  the 
Anglican  body  that  it  is  freely  charged 
that  the  pale,  slim  "Fathers"  of  the 
Establishment  are  really  genuine  Cath- 
olic priests — "Romish  emissaries"  whom 
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"the  Pope  permits  to  feign  Anglican  belief, 
the  more  surely  to  lead  awa^^  the  good 
Protestant  people  of  England.  In  this 
country  we  are  amused  at  such  things; 
but  Cardinal  Vaughan,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, thought  it  well  to  den^^  the  absurd 
rumor  in  the  public  prints.  It  is  of 
curious  interest  to  know  that  this  same 
charge  was  made  by  Denham  in  the 
year  1564,  —  a  clear  proof  that  the  one 
unchanging  thing  about  Protestantism  is 
its  ingrained  and  seemingly  ineradicable 
prejudice  against  and  distrust  of  the 
Church.  According  to  Denham  (and  the 
story  has  been  repeated  by  many  non- 
Catholic  writers),  Pius  IV.  .permitted 
priests  to  take  the  Oath  of  Supremacy 
and  to  accept  the  Anglican  rites  and 
formulas ''for  Rome's  advantage."  Says 
the  Athenaeum  : 

It  so  happens  that  the  almost  solitary  official 
act  of  the  Roman  Church  about  this  time  in 
reference  to  the  Elizabethan  settlement  points 
rigidly  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  is  surely  well 
known  that  Dr.  Darbyshire  solicited  from  the 
•Council  of  Trent  some  decision  regarding  the 
lawfulness  of  attending  the  English  service;  and 
that  a  committee  of  the  Council  solemnly  declared 
that  such  an  act  was  a  grave  sin,  and  that  the 
faithful  must  be  prepared  to  suffer  any  extremity 
rather  than  consent  by  the  least  sign  proflaga- 
tissimis  sceleratissimisque  ritibus.  In  15(36  Dr. 
Sanders  and  Dr.  Harding  were  commissioned  by 
Pope  Pius  V.  to  promulgate  his  decision  in  the  same 
«en8e. 


Mr.  Mallock,  whose  hard  knocks  have 
often  made  sectarians  wonder  whether 
life  is  worth  living,  thus  defines  the 
Broad  Church  parson:  *'A  surpliced 
philosopher,  who  uses  the  Anglican 
formulas  merely  as  the  bedclothes  of 
some  new  religion  in  its  cradle,  which  no 
other  body  of  Christians  would  regard 
as  Christianity  at  all."  The  article  from 
which  we  quote  appears  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century;  it  is  entitled  ''  Does  the  Church 
of  England  Teach  Anything?"  And  it 
•concludes  with  the  following  words: 
"  Mr.  Swinburne  once  wrote  some  ex- 
tremely beautiful  verses,  which  he  himself 


applied  to  the  present  French  Republic ; 
and  which,  when  so  applied,  the  light  of 
recent  events  will  hardh^  allow  us  to 
consider  ver^^  appropriate.  But  what  will 
hardly  apply  to  the  Republic  of  the  land 
of  Dre^-fus  ma^^,  when  scientific  criticism 
and  the  mass  of  scepticism  engendered 
by  it  has  reduced  the  religions  of  the 
Protestant  world  to  chaos,  some  day  or 
other  be  not  inapplicable  to  Rome: 
Who  is  this  that  rises  red  with  wounds  so  splendid, 

All  her  brow  and  breast   made    beautiful    with 
scars ; 
In  her  eyes  a  light  and  fire  as  of  long  pain  ended, 

In  her  mouth  a  song  as  of  the  morning  stars?" 


A  correspondent  of  the  Living  Church 
rebukes  the  Methodists  and  Congre- 
gationalists  for  presuming  to  call  their 
houses  of  worship  churches, — "a  name 
they  abhorred  in  the  earlier  period  of 
their  existence."  It  is  true  that  these 
sectarians  used  to  call  their  churches 
meeting-houses,  and  they  can  not  deny 
it;  but  if  the  Episcopalians  were  asked 
to  explain  why  they  call  themselves 
Catholics,  and  why  they  now  do  other 
things  they  once  abhorred,  the  answer 
w^ould  probably  be  unsatisfactory  to  all 
save  themselves. 


Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bands,  as  if  you  were  bound 
with  them.  Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

The  following  deceased  persons  are  recommended 
to  the  charitable  prayers  of  our  readers : 

Mr.  William  J.  Marchal,  of  Paris,  France;  Mrs. 
Paul  Le  Moy,  Waterford,  N.  Y. ;  Mr.  Patrick  Norris, 
Berkeley,  R.  I. ;  Miss  Catherine  Costello,  Williams- 
town.  N.  Y. ;  Mr.  M.  L.  Brannan,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. ; 
Mr.  W.  W.  AcAteer,  Ijoretto,  Pa. ;  Mrs.  Anna  Moran, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa ;  Mrs.  John  Denis,  AUston,  Mass. ; 
Mrs.  W.  J.  McDonnell,  S.  Tacoma,  Wash. ;  Mrs.  Jolm 
Malloy,  Allentown,  Pa. ;  Margaret  A.  Carney, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Miss  Sarah  J.  McCaffrey,  New 
Haven,  Conn. ;  Mr.  Thomas  Maher,  Marengo,  Iowa ; 
Mrs.  Mary  Mooney,  Iowa  City,  Iowa;  Mr.  Michael 
A.  Whalon,  Bellaire,  Ohio;  Mrs.  Lydia  Kenney, 
Willianiburg,  Iowa ;  Mrs.  Mary  Downing  and  Mrs. 
Catherine  O'Brien,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful 
departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in  pea^ce  I       < 


UNDER  THE  MANTLE  OF  OUR   BLESSED  MOTHER. 


The  Wind, 

BY  DANIEL  J.  DONA  HOE. 

T  AM  the  breath  of  God; 

I  sing  His  love  and  wrath; 
I  bend  the  mighty  trees 
Like  reeds  upon  my  path. 

I  lash  the  sea,  whose  waves 

In  giant  billows  rise; 
1  lift  the  cloud  that  flings 

The  lightning  from  the  skies. 

I  curb  my  will,  and  lo! 

The  skies  serene  and  clear 
Enfold  the  virgin  moon, 

While  troops  of  stars  appear. 

The  whispering  trees  rejoice, 
The  birds  awake  and  sing; 

The  rose  soft  odor  sends, 
Like  down,  upon  my  wing. 

I  bring  the  silk  to  the  corn, 
I  give  the  dew  to  the  sod ; 

The  world,  with  its  love,  is  mine, 
I  am  the  breath  of  God. 


Billy  and  Molly:   Their  Ups  and  Downs. 

BY    SYLVIA    HUNTING. 

II.  —  Billy  Asks  a  Question. 

HEN  the  boys  had  gone,  Molly 
went  back  to  her  work  in  the 
kitchen,  and  Mrs.  Granger  joined 
her  husband  in  the  garden. 

''You  like  that  little  girl  pretty  well; 
don't  you,  mother?"  said  Mr.  Granger, 
nodding  his  head  in  the  direction  of 
the  kitchen,  where  Molly  was  moving 
about,  as  busv  as  a  bee. 


*'I  do,"  she  replied.  ''She's  handy  and 
willin',  and  clean  about  everything  she 
does;  and  she's  got  such  patience  with 
them  old  women !  I  tell  you  they're  very 
tryin' sometimes,  father;  'specially  when 
they  will  come  in  with  their  little  teapots 
at  all  times  of  the  day  for  a  drawin'  of 
tea.  Moll}^  never  tells  'em  she  hasn't  got 
time  to  bother,  nor  room  on  the  stove, 
as  most  people  would.  She  just  moves 
the  things  to  one  side,  or  sticks  the  little 
teapots  in  between  if  we're  in  a  hurry 
cookin'.  She's  an  awful  good  little  girl." 

"She's  got  a  sweet,  pretty  face,"  said 
Mr.  Granger.  "Too  bad  she  has  to  be 
workin'  in  anybody's  kitchen,  much  less 
at  a  poorhouse.  Why,  I  can  remember 
v^hen  her  great  -  grandmother  used  to 
dress  in  the  finest  silks  and  satins 
brought  all  the  way  from  Europe.  You 
can  see  the  top  of  the  broken  chimney  of 
the  old  Solferano  house  from  that  little 
rise  beyond  the  eucalyptus  grove.  She 
was  an  awful  good  woman  to  the  poor. 
If  I'm  not  mistaken,  this  very  ground 
the  Poor  Farm  is  on  used  to  belong  to 
the  family." 

"But  them  children's  not  a  bit  like 
Mexicans,"  said  Mrs.  Granger, — "except 
in  their  colorin'." 

"Mexicans  is  just  as  good  as  other 
folks,  mother,"  responded  her  husband. 
"Only  treat  'em  well,  and  there  ain't 
no  better  or  more  hospitable  in  the 
world.  Treat  'em  bad,  like  some  of  our 
folks  does,  turnin'  up  their  noses  at  'em 
as  if  they  belonged  to  nowheres,  and 
they  ain't  half  as  revengeful  as  those 
same  folks  would  be  in  their  place." 
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*'0h,  I  wasn't  meanin' to  say  nothin' 
again  'em  that  way,  George!"  said  his 
wife.  "You  ought  to  know  by  this  time 
that  I  count  'em  very  good  neighbors. 
1  only  meant  that  the  children  spoke 
good  English,  and  had  American  ways 
just  like  ourselves." 

"And  why  shouldn't  they?"  asked  her 
husband.  "They've  lived  all  their  lives 
in  Illinois  with  their  father's  people." 

"Queer  for  the  mother  to  come  away 
and  leave  'em,  wasn't  it?"  said  Mrs. 
Granger.  "  Mebbe  the  poor  thing  thought 
she  was  doin'  it  for  the  best,  though. 
Mebbe  their  father's  folks  wanted  to 
keep  'em." 

"Dunno,"  replied  Mr.  Granger.  "Any 
way,  there  must  be  somethin'  wrong  up 
at  Bates',  or  Jeff  wouldn't  let  that  girl 
go  out  to  work.  What  do  you  think  of 
takin'  on  the  boy?" 

"You  could  try  him,"  said  his  wife. 
**You  know  it  was  my  first  idea.  And 
they'd  be  company  for  each  other." 

"Expect  he'd  want  wages?" 

"  He'd  likely  work  better  for  it,  George. 
They  always  do.  I'm  givin'  Molly  four 
dollars  a  month,  and  he  ought  to  be 
worth  the  same,  or  a  little  more.  They'll 
need  clothes." 

"Can't  buy  much  for  that  money." 

"I  don't  believe  they  get  a  thing  up 
at  Bates',"  said  Mrs.  Granger.  "I've  one 
or  two  suits  of  our  Jim's  not  more  than 
half  worn ;  I'm  sure  they'd  fit  him.  And 
1  can  easy  rig  up  a  dress  for  Molly  out 
of  one  of  my  partly  worn  dresses  once 
in  awhile." 

"Our Jim,"  the  only  child  of  the  kind- 
hearted  couple,  had  been  an  apprentice 
on  a  United  States  training  ship  for  the 
past  three  years.  His  absence  from  home 
was  the  one  trial  of  his  parents'  life.  But 
he  had  chosen  a  career  in  the  navy,  and 
they  had  permitted  him  to  follow  his 
inclination,  —  although  only  after  much 
friendly  opposition  on  their  part.  They 
had    wisely   reasoned  that  time    would 


tell  whether  it  were  a  boy's  freak  or  a 
genuine  aptitude  for  a  life  so  romantic     j 
in  anticipation,  but  often  distasteful  and 
always  disillusioning  in  reality. 

"I'll  walk  up  to  Bates'  this  evenin'  or 
to-morrow  mornin',"  said  Mrs.  Granger. 
"  I  told  the  little  fellow  I  would.  I  reckon 
he'll  mention  it  when  he  gets  home." 

"You  asked  him  to,"  said  his  wife- 
"So  now,  if  it's  settled,  I  guess  I'll  go 
in  and  help  Molly  with  the  dinner.  Old 
Mrs.  Brown  has  one  of  her  spells  to-day, 
and  I'm  afraid  she  won't  do  much  till 
she's  over  it." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Granger  were  ideal  poor- 
house  keepers.  The  aged  and  decrepid 
persons  to  whose  comforts  they  minis- 
tered, enjoyed,  as  poorhouses  go,  an  ideal 
home.  The  cottages  in  which  they  lived 
were  much  pleasanter  than  the  prison- 
like, gloomy-looking  buildings  which  are 
the  dwelling-places  of  those  children  of 
misery  whom  old  age,  misfortune,  or 
disease  has  rendered  pensioners  on  the 
charity  of  the  public.  Each  cottage  con- 
sisted of  two  rooms,  with  porches  back 
and  front.  The  men's  quarters  were 
separated  from  those  of  the  women  by 
the  house  of  the  keeper,  which  stood  in 
the  circle  of  a  garden-plot,  between  them. 
Each  room  had  two  occupatjts ;  flowers 
grew  in  front  of  the  cottages. 

There  was  hardly  a  day  in  the  year  on 
which  the  pensioners  could  not  sit  out 
of  doors.  Their  food  was  good  and  well 
cooked;  they  had  plenty  of  milk  to  drink, 
and  oranges  in  abundance  all  the  year 
round.  The  southern  portion  of  the  tract 
on  which  the  Poor  Farm  was  situated 
was  covered  with  orange  and  lemon 
trees,  and  lemonade  in  summer  was  as 
plentiful  as  water.  One  need  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  many  of  the 
pensioners  at  "Granger's  Hotel,"  as  it 
was  humorously  called  by  the  neighbors, 
were  more  comfortable  than  they  had 
ever  been  in  their  lives  before.  Yet  in  spite 
of  the  advantages  of  their  condition  as 
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compared  with  that  of  others,  more 
worthy,  perhaps,  though  less  fortunate, 
there  were  those  among  them  who  were 
alwaj^s  contrasting  former  prosperit}^ 
with  present  adversity.  These,  however, 
were  exceptional  cases. 

Their  parents  were  at  dinner  when  the 
boys  reached  home.  Mr.  Bates  was  a 
tall,  raw-boned,  awkward-looking  man, 
who  bore  a  remarkable  resemblance  to 
Abraham  Lincoln, — not  without  reason, 
if  he  were  to  be  believed.  According  to 
his  story,  often  told,  their  grandfathers 
were  second  cousins. 

His  wife  was  of  an  entirely  different 
type  of  humanity.  She  was  small,  with 
large, beautiful  eyes,  regular  features,  olive 
skin,  and  a  profusion  of  jet-black  hair  , 
wound  about  her  head  in  two  great, 
broad  plaits.  In  early  youth  she  must 
have  been  a  marvellously  handsome 
-woman;  even  now  she  was  unusually 
pretty,  though  fast  becoming  stout  and 
ungraceful,  as  is  generally  the  case  with 
Spanish  or  Mexican  women.  Her  move- 
ments were  all  slow  and  deliberate; 
nothing  ever  seemed  to  vex  or  perplex 
her.  She  appeared  equally  interested  in 
her  cooking,  her  chickens,  and  her  chil- 
dren— though  not  much  in  either. 

Her  present  husband  had  not  been 
aware  of  the  existence  of  Billy  and  Molly 
until  the}^  alighted  from  the  stage  at  his 
door  one  morning,  a  little  less  than  a 
year  before  the  beginning  of  this  story. 
They,  in  turn,  were  greatly  disappointed 
in  their  reception,  and  in  everything  per- 
taining to  this  new  home,  of  which  they 
had  heard  from  the  grandmother  who 
had  cared  for  them  since  their  infancy. 
She  had  been  a  kindly,  garrulous  old 
woman,  fond  of  reading,  and  her  idea  of 
California  had  been  obtained  principally 
from  newspapers.  Of  the  condition  of 
her  daughter-in-law's  affairs  she  had 
known  little,  and  cared  less;  all  her 
desire  having  been  to  retain  her  son's 
children    while    she    lived,   at    the    same 


time  knowing  for  a  certainty  that  after 
her  death  they  would  be  sent  back  to 
their  mother.  But  with  a  background 
of  blue  sky,  eternal  sunshine,  and  ever- 
blooming  flowers,  she  had  constructed 
an  imaginary  home,  to  which,  after  she 
died,  the  children  turned  with  longing 
hearts.  As  they  had  begun  to  grow 
older  they  wondered  why  their  mother 
wrote  to  them  so  seldom;  but  their 
grandmother  explained  this  by  saying 
that  she  had  no  time  to  write  often,  as 
she  was  the  mistress  of  a  large  farm, 
and  had  many  important  things  to 
engage  her  attention.  The  story  of  the 
large  farm  was  true;  but,  whereas  in 
the  East  every  inch  of  ground  would 
have  been  under  cultivation,  in  the  part 
of  California  in  which  their  mother  lived 
hundreds  of  acres  were  often  left  untilled 
for  the  lack  of  water  for  irrigation. 

Accustomed  to  the  trim,  well-arranged 
homestead  of  Southern  Illinois,  Molly 
and  Billy  experienced  a  keen  pang  of 
disappointment  when  they  first  saw  the 
bare,  unpainted  habitation,  without  a 
flower  or  creeping  vine  to  redeem  its 
unsightliness,  which  was  henceforward 
to  be  their  home.  After  the  first  shock 
was  over,  and  that  caused  by  the  indif- 
fence  with  which  their  mother  received 
them,  they  began  to  fall  under  the  spell 
which  the  wonderful  climate  ever  casts 
on  even  the  most  prejudiced  newcomers, 
and  to  cling  more  closely  together,  with 
the  warm  affection  which  from  their 
babyhood  they  had  always  cherished  for 
each  other.  And  when  at  length  they 
learned  that  their  mother  had  concealed 
the  fact  of  their  existence  from  Mr. 
Bates  until  after  their  arrival,  they  both 
resolved  to  release  her  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible from  the  burthen  of  their  support. 

Molly  was  the  first  to  put  this  resolve 
into  execution.  While  inwardly  chafing 
that  she  should  be  obliged  to  do  so,  Billy 
was  eager  to  follow  in  her  lead  at  the 
first  opportunity. 
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"How  is  Molh^?"  inquired  Air.  Bates, 
as  the  boys  seated  themselves  at  the 
dinner-table. 

"She's  well,  sir,"  answered  Billy.  "She 
likes  her  place  very  much." 

"Do  not  speak  in  that  waj-,  BilW," 
said  his  mother,  with  a  slight  shade  of 
annoyance  in  her  tone.  Her  voice  was 
musical,  and  she  spoke  with  a  pretty 
foreign  accent,  which  had  seemed  strange 
and  almost  forbidding  to  the  children 
when  first  they  heard  it,  but  to  which 
they  had  long  since  become  accustomed, 
and  even  grown  to  like. 

'^  What  way,  mother?"  answered  the 
boy,  in  some  surprise. 

"About  the  'place,'— as  if  she  was  just 
a  working-girl." 

"And  that  is  what  she  is,"  was  the 
response.  "  She  is  working  at  the  Poor 
Farm  for  wages." 

Mrs.  Bates  winced,  while  a  dark  flush 
mantled  her  cheek  as  she  replied: 

"It  is  different  from  that,  Billy.  To 
everyone  I  would  not  let  her  go ;  but  to 
Mrs.  Granger,  who  is  such  a  good,  Jcind 
woman,  and  whom  she  may  eat  and  sit 
with,  yes.  And  it's  only  that  your  father 
may  not  have  so  many  to  support." 

"J  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,"  said 
her  husband.  "The  child  was  welcome 
here — after  I  got  used  to  the  thing,  which 
you  threw  on  me  so  sudden,  Magdalena. 
I  can't  forgive  you  for  that,  quite." 

"I  had  good  reason,"  said  his  wife. 
"To  you  I  thought  that  it  might  not 
be  pleasant  to  know  there  were  other 
children  than  j^our  own  somewheres; 
though  at  that  time  I  did  not  imagine 
they  would  come  here,  —  at  least  not 
without  something  from  their  grand- 
mother. Do  you  think  I  would  have  left 
them  with  her  else  ?  My  own  dear  little 
children,  —  to  leave  them  and  come  so 
far  except  for  their  good?  No,  Jeff, —  no. 
Can  you  think  it?  It  was  very  painful 
to  me,  you  may  believe.  But  I  knew  the^^ 
were  in  good  hands.    Their  grandmother 


was  YQvy  kind,  and  she  loved  them  deep 
in  her  heart;  and  that  was  my  one 
comfort  when  I  parted  with  them." 

Her  husband  glanced  at  Bilh^  The 
boy's  head  was  bent  over  his  plate,  but 
he  could  see  that  the  conversation  was 
distasteful  to  him. 

"Come,  come!"  he  said  quickly.  "It's 
no  use  discussing  that  thing  again;  is 
it,  Billy  ?  You  know  you  and  Molly  are 
both  welcome  in  this  house,  don't  you  ?  '^ 

Billy  glanced  up  at  him  gratefully,  and 
was  about  to  speak;  but  his  mother 
interrupted  him,  saying,  in  her  slow, 
drawling  voice: 

"I  should  think! — indeed,  I  should 
think !  When  this  place  and  all  the  land 
about  here  was  once  the  property  of  my 
grandfather, — I  should  think!" 

"That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,, 
Magdalena,"  replied  her  husband,  gruffly. 
"You  are  the  silliest  woman  I  ever  saw 
when  you  want  to  be.  It  hasn't  belonged 
to  your  family  for  years.  They  sold  it, 
and  were  paid  for  it ;  and  I  bought  some 
of  it  from  them  that  rightfully  owned 
it  by  law  and  deed." 

"  It  was  for  very  little  money  they  sold 
it.  The  Americans  have  cheated  them 
when  they  bought.  And  I  feel  yet,  as  I 
look  all  about  the  valley,  that  it  is  as 
much  mine  as  it  is  of  those  who  are 
now  living  on  it." 

"A  very  foolish  way  of  thinking,"  said 
her  husband,  with  a  laugh.  "I  do  hope 
you  won't  try  to  dispossess  any  of  us,. 
Magdalena." 

"Dispossess!  What  do  you  mean  by 
that,  Jeff?  I  can't  understand  all  those 
English  words." 

"Billy  can,  though,"  said  Mr.  Bates, 
looking  at  the  boy  with  a  twinkle  in  his 
eye.  "Don't  let  your  mother  be  putting 
notions  in  your  head,  sonny." 

Billy  pushed  back  his  chair. 

"Mr.  Bates,"  he  said,  "you  are  very 
good;  but  I  want  to  work  for  myself, 
and  I  can't  bear  to  be  separated  from 
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Molly.     I'm    going    to    work     for    Mr. 

Granger,  too, — that  is,  if  you  and  mother 

ijvill  let  me  go.   There  is  not  enough  for 

Martin    and    me    to  do  here ;    you  and 

^^Melchiades  and  Tom    often   have    more 

^fcfree   time   than  you  know  what  to  do 

with.    I  want  to  start  out  for  myself." 

^^      Mr.  Bates  looked    at    his  wife,  as  did 

^HBilly  also,  after  he  had  finished.    Her  face 

showed    no    change    of    expression;    she 

^azed  steadfastly  at  her  plate,  crumbing 

I  a  bit  of  bread  between  her  fingers. 
''Better  let  hitn  go,  father,"  pleaded 
Martin.  ''He's  dead  set  on  it:  couldn't 
talk  of  anything  else  all  the  way  home." 
"All  right!"  answered  his  father,  after 
glancing  again  at  his  wife,  as  though 
waiting  for  her  to  speak.  "You  may  go 
if  you  want  to,  Billy,  provided  your 
mother  is  willing." 

"My  mother  is  willing,  fast  enough," 
said  the  boy,  in  a  choked,  muffled  tone. 
"She  never  did  want  us  here." 

"O  Billy!"  feebly  remonstrated  Mrs. 
Bates,  still  crumbing  the  bread. 

"It  is  true,"  said  the  boy.  "May  I  go 
on  Monday,  Mr.  Bates  ?  " 

"Yes,  you  may.  I  haven't  any  wish 
to  hold  you  against  your  will,"  was 
the  rejoinder.  "But  you  know  Tom  and 
Melchiades  and  I  work  this  farm  on 
shares;  and  I  was  calculating  in  a  year 
or  two  to  let  at  least  one  of  them  go, 
and  take  up  another  third  myself,  with 
the  help  of  you  and  Martin." 

"  In  a  year  or  two?"  repeated  his 
wife.  "By  that  time  Billy  may  be  ready 
to  come  back." 

"No,  I  shan't  ever  come  back  if  I  go," 
said  the  boy.  "I'm  nearly  fourteen  now, 
and  I've  got  a  plan  of  life  that  I'd  start 
on  this  very  day  if  I  could,  if  it  wasn't — 
for  Molly." 

' '  A  plan  of  life  ?  What  is  that,  dear  ? ' ' 
inquired  his  mother. 

The  boy  did  not  answer.  They  all  rose 
from  the  table;  and  Billy  said,  as  Mr. 
Bates  passed  him: 


"Mr.  Granger  is  coming  over  to-day 
to  see  you  about  it.  He  told  me  he 
would  when  I  saw  him  yesterday." 

"All  right!  all  right!  Let  him  come," 
was  the  reply. 

His  wife  had  already  begun  to  remove 
the  dishes  from  the  table  in  her  usual 
languid  manner.  Her  face  was  calm  and 
even  smiling,  but  she  was  silent. 

"I  dunno  but  it's  as  good  a  thing  as 
you  can  do,  Billy,"  continued  Mr.  Bates. 
"I  like  to  see  a  plucky  boy." 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


About  Watchmaking:. 

We  do  not  know  with  any  certainty 
the  date  of  the  invention  of  watches 
and  clocks,  or  the  name  of  the  inventor. 
It  was,  however,  not  until  the  close 
of  the  tenth  century  that  sundials  and 
hour-glasses  began  to  be  superseded  by 
mechanical  appliances — great,  cumbrous 
instruments,  which  it  was  impossible 
to  carry  about.  Sometime  during  the 
fifteenth  century  it  became  customary 
for  every  family  to  possess  a  clock  —  the 
clumsy  sort,  with  cords  and  weights,  so 
much  prized  b}^  collectors  of  to-day ;  and 
in  due  time  the  spiral  spring  made  its 
appearance,  and  the  clock  grew  smaller, 
and  was  called  a  watch  and  carried 
about  the  person.  These  watches  hung 
from  a  girdle,  and  were  usually  much  the 
shape  of  an  egg.  Fine  ladies  were  ver\^ 
fond  of  wearing  timepieces  made  into 
the  shapes  of  birds,  skulls  and  animals, 
and  decorated  with  jewels. 

Early  in  the  seventeenth  century  these 
strange  forms  went  out  of  fashion, 
and  jewellers  then  turned  their  attention 
to  wonderful  mechanical  effects  and 
compactness.  There  Avere  watches  that 
would  strike  the  hour,  or  fire  a  tiny 
pistol,  or  tell  the  day  of  the  week  and 
month.  In  an  interesting  old  play  by 
Ben  Jonson,   a  young   man  just    about 
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coming    of    age    is    made  to  say,  as  he 
places  his  watch  upon  the  table: 

"It  strikes !— one,  two, 
Three,' four,  five,  six.  Enough,  enough,  dear  watch! 
Thy  pulse  hath  beat  enough.  Now  sleep  and  rest 

I'll  wind  thee  up  no  more." 

The  French  were  experts  in  the  matter 
of  watchmaking.  A  watch  presented  by 
Louis  XIII.  to  Charles  I.,  of  England,  is 
a  triumph  of  ingenuity.  It  is  engraved 
with  a  representation  of  St.  George,  the 
patron  saint  of  England,  conquering  the 
dragon ;  and  the  motto  of  the  Order  of 
the  Garter — Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense — 
surrounding  the  case. 

A  favorite  pendant  watch  was  made  in 
the  form  of  a  cross,  and  called  an  abbess' 
watch.  One  is  still  in  existence  which 
contains  in  the  centre  of  the  dial  an 
engraving  of  the  Agony  of  Our  Lord  in 
the  Garden  of  Olives,  the  arms  of  the 
cross  being  occupied  with  the  emblems 
of  His  Passion. 

A  story  of  Beaumarchais,  the  author  of 
''The  Barber  of  Seville,"  may  be  told  in 
connection,  with  this  subject.  He  had 
been  an  apprentice  to  his  father,  who  was 
a  celebrated  watchmaker ;  and  had  won 
a  prize  for  an  improvement  in  watch- 
making when  but  a  lad.  Great  as  was 
his  mechanical  skill,  his  musical  ability 
outstripped  it,  and  he  became  the  music- 
master  of  the  young  princesses  of  France. 
He  had  a  large  amount  of  conceit; 
but,  for  all  that,  was  never  known  to 
deny  the  fact  that  his  father  had  been 
a  workman,  and  that  he  had  been  his 
apprentice.  One  day  a  nobleman,  being 
piqued  for  some  reason,  determined  to 
humiliate  the  music-master;  and  so, 
before  a  crowd  of  courtiers,  he  said : 

''Monsieur  Beaumarchais,  my  watch  is 
out  of  order.  Will  you  have  the  kindness 
to  look  at  it  and  give  me  your  opinion  ? 
I  am  sure  that  your  early  experience  will 
enable  you  to    suggest  a  remedy." 

"My  lord,"  replied  Beaumarchais,  "I 
think  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  you  what  ails 


3'our  timepiece;  for  I  learned  the  trade 
of  watchmaking  from  my  father." 

As  he  spoke  he  took  the  watch  from 
the  nobleman's  hand — when  suddenly,  as 
if  by  mischance,  it  fell  upon  the  floor. 

"Ah!  I  beg  pardon  for  this  unlucky 
accident,"  he  said,  calmly  walking  away. 

The  courtiers  were  much  amused ;  but 
the  enraged  nobleman,  as  he  gathered 
up  the  fragments  of  his  treasure,  could 
see  nothing  to  laugh  at. 


The  Work  of  Love. 

Hundreds  of  years  ago,  in  the  north 
of  Europe,  a  beautiful  cathedral  was 
building.  Hundreds  of  w^orkmen  were 
busy  placing  the  stones,  and  carving 
them  with  artistic  devices.  Thither,  one 
day,  came  an  old  man,  bowed  with  care 
and  years,  begging  to  be  allowed  to 
chisel  some  of  the  designs  which  were  to 
ornament  the  arches.  He  was  so  weak 
and  old  that  the  master,  thinking  of 
his  own  father,  could  not  refuse  his 
request,  but  gave  him  a  place  high  up 
in  the  shadow,  where,  if  his  work  proved 
to  be  fault}^  it  could  do  no  harm. 

One  day  they  found  him  dead;  and, 
looking  upon  the  place  where  he  labored, 
they  found  he  had  wrought  into  the 
cold  marble  a  face  so  lovely  that  from 
every  quarter  architects,  painters  and 
sculptors  flocked  to  see  it.  "It  is  the 
work  of  love,"  they  said.  And  an  old 
man,  remembering,  told  them  that  the 
face  was  one  whom  the  strange  sculptor 
had  lost  long,  long  before. 

Time  went  on,  and  men  forgot  about 
the  face.  Then  one  day,  the  longest  of 
the  year,  the  sun  struck  it  for  a  moment 
and  its  wondrous  beauty  shone  forth. 
And  ever  after,  until  the  cathedral  grew 
old  and  crumbled  into  dust,  people  came 
from  all  parts  on  the  longest  day  of  the 
year,  to  see,  but  for  one  moment,  the 
face  that  was  the  work  of  love. 
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—To  the  list  of  bi()f>r;i|)liies  of  saints  by  Protes- 
tant writern  in  to  be  added  a  life  of  St.  Catlierine 
of  Siena,  by  Dr.  Arthur  T.  Pierson,  wlio  describes 
her  as  "one  of  the  most  heroic,  unselfisli  and  truly 
great  women  of  all  the  ages."  In  a  notice  of 
this  volume,  a  leading  Protestant  journal  remarks : 
"How  few  in  our  day, even  among  our  high-school 
and  college  graduates,  know  anything  about  this 
wonderful  woman!" 

—"Sacred  Scenes  and  Mysteries"  is  the  appro- 
priate title  of  an  attractive  volume  by  the  Rev. 
J.  F.  X.O'Conor,  S.  J.,  containing  sketches  of  saints 
and  shrines,  notices  of  popular  devotions  and 
feasts;  also  poems  and  a  piece  of  music.  Pious 
readers  will  find  this  book  a  help  to  devotion,  and 
a  source  of  comfort  and  encouragement  in  their 
trials.  The  numerous,  well-printed  illustrations  will 
be  appreciated  even  by  those  to  whom  they  are 
already  familiar.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

—The  Hebrew  Standard  affirms  that  the  verb 
to  jew,  defined  in  the  early  definitions  of  Webster's 
Dictionary  as  to  cheat,  has  been  stricken  out  of 
the  later  editions  "at  the  request  of  a  number  of 
influential  Israelites."  We  congratulate  our  Jewish 
friends  on  their  manliness  and  self-respect.  We 
notice,  however,  that  Funk  and  Wagnall's  Standard 
Dictionary,  like  many  other  lexicons,  defines  the 
noun  Jesuit  as  a  crafty,  insidious,  double- dealing 
person;  a  subtle  casuist;  an  intriguer.  Are  there 
no  "influential"  Catholics  about? 

—The  London  Academy  tells  a  good  story  of  a 
Mother  Superior  whose  sight  was  somewhat  dim, 
and  who  lately  picked  up  at  a  bookseller's  a  volume 
which  she  thought  was  written  by  Canon  Doyle,  a 
worthy  priest  of  the  town.  Carrying  it  home,  she 
had  it  read  aloud  for  edification  at  the  midday 
meal  of  the  community.  The  edification  in  the  first 
chapter  seemed  far  to  seek.  Never  had  worldly 
ways  been  so  freely  described  within  those  secluded 
walls.  The  novices  especially  wondered.  "Well, 
well ! "  said  the  Mother  Superior.  "The  dear  Canon 
is  preparing  us  for  a  miracle  of  conversion.  The 
frivolous  creature,  by  the  mercy  of  Heaven,  no 
doubt  ends  by  leaving  the  world."  Then  came  the 
awakening.  Some  one,  eagerly  peering  into  the 
volume,  perceived  that  the  title-page  bore  the  word 
"Conan"  instead  of  "Canon,"— not  a  big  gun  of 
the  Church,  as  was  supposed.  "Well,"  said  the 
Mother  Superior  on  learning   the  discovery,  "the 


bookseller  is  a  pious  man ;  and,  now  that  we  have 
paid  for  it,  perhaps  it  would  be  a  violation  of 
poverty  not  to  reiul  the  last  chapter." 

—The  eminent  English  Redemptorist,  Father 
Bridgett,  is  laboring  to  popularize  the  devotion 
of  the  Angelus  in  P^ngland.  He  has  issued,  through 
the  Catholic  Truth  Society,  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"The  Angelus,"  in  which  he  urges  this  devotion 
upon  the  faithful ;  bringing  out  the  interesting  fact 
that  an  English  Bishop,  John  de  Stratford,  had 
enjoined  this  pious  exercise  upon  his  diocesans 
three  years  before  the  bull  of  Pope  John  XXII, 
recommended  it  to  the  world  at  large. 

—The  Rev.  Joseph  O'Reilly,  a  priest  of  the  diocese 
of  Los  Angeles,  has  published  a  pamphlet  bearing 
the  title,  "Seven  Jewels  from  Our  Saviour's  Lips, 
and  How  to  Set  Them."  It  is  a  most  excellent 
explanation  of  the  "Our  Father"  and  "Hail 
Mary."  The  brochure  is  heartily  recommended  by 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Montgomery,  who  remarks 
in  a  letter  to  the  author:  "Whatever  serves  to 
make  men  know  better  the  beauty  and  the  spirit 
of  the 'Lord's  Prayer'  must  draw  them  into  a 
closer  union  with  Christ  Himself." 

—The  English  Catholic  Truth  Society  has  made  a 
new  accession  to  its  excellent  "Historical  Papers." 
The  present  volume  contains  an  able  discussion  of 
the  Coronation  Oath,  by  Father  Bridgett,  C.  SS.  R.; 
a  short  but  most  interesting  account  of  Blessed 
Thomas  Percy,  whose  portrait  forms  the  fron- 
tispiece  of  the  volume;  "The  Landing  of  St. 
Augustine,"  which  explains  the  significance  of  the 
recent  celebration  of  the  thirteen  hundredth  anni- 
versary  of  the  coming  of  the  great  Apostle  of 
England;  "The  Hungarian  Confession,"  which 
affords  a  striking  illustration  of  the  frauds  by 
which  early  Protestants  succeeded  in  exciting 
prejudice  against  the  Catholic  faith ;  and,  finally, 
"The  Reformation  at  St.  Martin's,  Leicester," 
extracts  from  the  parish  registers  of  that  church 
illustrating  the  character  of  the  changes  wrought 
by  the  spread  of  Protestantism.  All  these  papers 
are  published  separately. 

—The  new  biography  of  Parnell  records  some 
interesting  judgments  upon  the  character  of  that 
ill-starred  statesman.  Mr.  Gladstone  said  of  him  : 
"Parnell  is  the  most  remarkable  man  I  ever 
met.  I  do  not  say  the  ablest  man:  I  say  the 
most  remarkable  and  the  most  interesting."  Mr. 
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Chamberlain  deKcribes  him  as  "a  great  man";  and 
adds  that,  like  Napoleon,  he  was  un8cTni)uloiis. 
Cecil  Rhodes,  who  has  often  been  likened  to  Paruell, 
says:  "He  wfis  the  most  reasonable  and  sensible 
man  that  I  ever  met";  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
lecords  that  "dealing  with  him  was  like  dealing 
with  a  foreign  power."  Mr.  Jnstin  McCarthy's 
estimate  is  the  most  discriminating,  nnd  has  been 
remarkably  sustained  by  the  fortunes  of  the  Irish 
Party  since  Parnell's  death:  "He  was  not  liked 
by  the  party  as  a  whole.  But,  like  or  dislike,  all 
bowed  to  him,  because  all  knew  that  he  was  the 
•one  man  in  moments  of  difficulty,  and  that  he  was 
ahvays  right.  He  had  the  genius  of  a  commander- 
in-chief.  It  was  that  which  gave  him  his  power. 
Others  of  us  might  be  useful  in  fixing  lines  of 
policy  in  advance;  but  when  a  crisis  arose,  when 
something  had  to  be  done  on  the  instant  which 
might  have  a  serious  effect  on  the  future,  we  were 
no  good.  We  M'ere  paralyzed.  Parnell  made  up  his 
mind  in  an  instant,  and  did  the  thing  without 
doubting  or  flinching." 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 


The  object  oj  this  list  is  to  afford  infonnation  con- 
cerning important  new  publications  of  special  interest 
4o  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will  appear  at 
the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out  from  time  to 
time  so  as  to  make  room  for  new  titles.  In  this  way 
the  reader  will  always  have  before  him  a  complete 
guide  to  current  Catholic  literature.  As  a  rule, 
devotional  books,  pam.phlets,  and  new  editions  will 
not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  for  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as  pos- 
sible.    Publishers'  prices  generally  include  postage. 

A  Corner  of  Spain.     Miriam  Coles  Harris.     I1.25. 
Sacred  Scenes  and  Mysteries.  Rev.f.  F.  X.  O^  Conor, 

S.f     $1. 
Seven  Jewels  from  Our  Saviour's  I^ips.     Rev.foseph 

O'Reilly.     12  cts. 
Impressions  and  Opinions.    Walter  Lecky.   50  cts. 
Heroes  of  the  Middle  West.   Mary  Hartiuell  Cather- 

ZL'ood.     60  cts. 
Pitman's  Practical  German  Grammar.     50  cts. 
The  Leopard  of  Lancianus.     In  a  Brazilian  Forest. 

Maurice  F.  Egan.     50  cts.,  each. 
Prince  Ragnal,  and  Other  Verses.    Eleanor  C.  Don- 
nelly.    50  cts. 
•Oxford  Conferences.    Rev.  Joseph  Rickaby,  S.  J.    40 

cts.,  7iet. 
Veneration  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Rohner-Brennan. 

fi.25. 
-A    Cruise    Under  the    Crescent.     Charles    Warren 

Stoddard.    I1.50. 


■  A  Klondike  Picnic.     Eleanor  C.  Donnelly.    85  cts. 
Westchester.     Henry  Austin  Adams.     75  cts. 
Lasca,  and  Other  Stories.    Alary  F.  Nixon.    75  cts. 
Marias  Corolla.     Father  Edtnund,  C.  P.     $1.25 
The  Chase  of  an  Heiress.     Christian  Reid.     $1. 
The  Choral   Sodality  Hand-book.     Rev.  James  A. 

Walsh.     25  cts. 
Manual  of  Catholic  Theology.     Vol.  II.      Wilhelm- 

Scannell.     %4,  net. 
Illustrated   Explanation  of  the   Holy    Sacraments. 

Rev.  Dr.  Rolfus.  75  cts. 
Cardinal  Lavigerie.  75  cts. 
The   History  of  the  Popes.     Dr.  Ludwig  Pastor. 

Vol.  V.     |3,  net. 
Ave  Roma  Immortalis.    Two  Vols.    Francis  Marion 

Crawford.     |6, 
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A  T  midday,  when  the  tide  of  life  runs  swift, 

And  all  the  city  echoes  with  the  roar, 
There  comes  a  sound  across  the  wreck  and  drift, — 
The  freighted  ventures  of  its  golden  shore. 

A  slow,  soft  sound,  with  treble  pause  and  break, 
Linking  its  trinity  of  three-times  three; 

And  then  a  quickened  peal  of  bells  that  shake 
The  dust  of  ages  through  eternity. 

O  holy  bells!    O  monitors, that  still 
Float,  silent,  o'er  us  in  your  airy  height, 

And  suddenly,  with  wordless  tongues  that  thrill. 
Catch  our  dark  thoughts  away  to  heaven's  light: 

The  weary  heart,  the  lonely,  they  who  love 
And  they  who  suffer  'neath  your  blessed  chime. 

Welcome  your  message  from  the  blue  above. 
And  beat,  responsive,  to  its  thought  sublime. 


Are  Protestants  Catholics? 

BY    THE    VERY    REV.    R.   O.   KEiNNEDY. 

And  other  sheep  I  have,  that  are  not  of  this  fold.  Them 
alBO  1  mnst  bring :  and  they  shall  hear  My  voice ;  and  there 
shall  be  made  one  fold  and  one  shepherd. — St.  John,  x,  16. 

'^^m)&^  RE  Protestants  Catholics  ?  Do 
^  J^  we  and  can  we  pray  for  them 
Ip  while  living;  can  we  and  do 
Vm^-kW^  we  pray  for  them  w^hile  dead  ? 
To  answer  these  three  qnCvStions  —  and  I 
purpose  to  do  so  as  simply  and  as 
tmtechnically  as  I  can, — it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  consider:  I.  What  the  kingdom 
of  Jesus  Christ  is.    II.  What  gives  admis- 


sion to  it.  III.  What  cuts  off  connection 
with  it.  IV.  What  about  pra^^ers  for 
dead  Protestants?  It  will  be  pardoned 
me  if  I  say  that  my  one  and  sole  object  is 
to  obtain  prayers  for  persons,  nominally 
or  otherwise,  outside  the  Church. 

I.  Of  all  the  things  on  this  earth, 
nothing,  assuredly,  can  be  compared  to 
the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ.  An  angel 
ought  to  know  it,  and  his  declaration 
was:  "Behold, I  bring  you  good  tidings 
of  great  joy."  And  from  this  we  have  the 
word  Gospel, — that  is,  good  spell,  or  joy. 
It  is,  too,  but  what  might  be  expected ; 
for  if  Jesus  Christ  be  the  Divine  Son  of 
God,  and  be  omnipotent,  then  He  could 
do  what  He  liked  for  His  kingdom,  and 
enrich  it  with  whatsoever  natural  or 
supernatural  graces  He  wished.  It  could 
be,  I  think,  well  imagined  that  a  pagan 
or  a  person  outside  the  Church,  who 
knew"  nothing  of  the  divine  riches  of  it, 
might  exclaim:  "Man's  eye  never  saw 
and  man's  ear  never  heard  and  man's 
heart  never  conceived  such  things." 

The  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ  is  full  of 
spiritual  goods,  just  as  the  ocean  is  full 
of  w^ater.  Wherever  a  person  belonging 
to  it  puts  his  hand,  there  he  finds  riches. 
And  as  the  Old  Testament  was  but  a 
type  of  the  New,  so  it  might  be  said 
that  wonderful  and  even  beyond  concep- 
tion as  are  the  riches  of  this  temporal 
or  militant  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ,  they 
arc,  in  a  sense,  but  little  more  than 
types    of    the    wonderful    kingdom,   the 
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triumphant    one,   that    He  has  in    store 
for  lis  beyond  the  skies. 

But  we  shall  not  belong  to  Him  here- 
after if  we  do  not  belong  to  Him  here. 
We  shall  not  enter  into  that  heavenly 
kingdom  of  His  unless  we  belong  to  the 
earthly  one  first.  He  has  put  us  on  earth 
before  putting  us  in  heaven;  and  the 
virgins  that  slept  and  did  not  accom- 
pany the  bridegroom  before  he  entered 
his  palace,  knocked  at  the  door  when 
he  had  entered,  but  heard  from  within: 
''Amen,  I  say  to  you,  I  know  you  not." 
II.  Now,  the  entrance  to  this  land 
''  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  "  is 
through  the  river  Jordan,  —  that  is,  by 
baptism.  "In  the  days  of  Noah,  when 
the  Ark  was  a-building,  in  which  a  few — 
that  is,  eight  souls  —  were  saved  by 
water.  Whereunto  baptism,  being  of  the 
like  form,  now  saveth  you  also."  Upon 
which  St.  Jerome  observes:  ''The  Ark  of 
Noah  was  a  type  of  the  Church,  as  Peter 
the  Apostle  says :  '  In  the  days  of  Noah, 
when  the  Ark  -was  a-building,  in  which  a 
few — that  is,  eight  souls — were  saved  by 
water.  Whereunto  baptism,  being  of  the 
like  form,  now  saveth  you  also.'  As  in  it 
were  species  of  all  the  animals,  so  in  this 
are  men  of  all  nations  and  morals ;  and 
as  there  were  in  that  the  leopards  and 
the  goats,  the  wolf  and  the  lamb,  so  in 
this  the  just  and  sinners  alike." 

"  Unless  a  man  be  born  again  of 
water  and  the  Holy  Ghost  he  can  not 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God."  By 
baptism,  therefore,  is  entrance  to  be  had 
to  this  kingdom.  And  as  the  Promised 
Land,  with  all  its  riches,  was  divided 
among  the  sons  of  Jacob,  and  each  sat  in 
peace  and  plenty  beneath  his  own  vine, 
so  at  the  entrance  into  this  kingdom  each 
one  receives  spiritual  gifts.  First  of  all, 
the  great  and  paramount  virtues  of 
faith,  hope  and  charity  are  infused  into 
the  soul,  together  with  the  immediate 
indwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  At  the 
same  time  there  is  given    the    right   to 


receive,  in  due  order,  of  all  the  riches  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  that  kingdom  of  His. 

"  Theologians  commonly  distinguish 
two  classes  of  spiritual  goods — public 
and  private.  The  former  are  those  which 
come  to  the  faithful  through  the  action 
and  intervention  of  the  Church,  such  as 
the  reception  and  administration  of  the 
sacraments,  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the 
Mass,  etc.  The  latter  are  those  which 
come  directly  from  God,  as  sanctifying 
grace,  the  theological  and  moral  virtues ; 
or  those  which  come  to  individuals 
through  the  communion  of  saints." 

It  is  a  matter  on  which  all  are  agreed 
that  baptism,  by  whomsoever  adminis- 
tered,  if  administered    with    the    proper 
conditions,  is  valid ;  that  is,  in  plain  and 
simple  language,  if  a  person  is  baptized 
by  a  Jew,  it  is  as  good  as  if  the  person 
were  baptized  by  a  saint,  provided  the 
baptism  is  administered  as  a  rite  of  the 
Church.    Therefore  a  person,  no  matter 
by  whom  baptized,  becomes  a  member  of 
the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ  as  soon  as 
he  is  baptized.    "For  in  one  spirit  were 
wre  all  baptized  into  one  body,  whether 
Jews  or  Gentiles,  whether  bond  or  free."  * 
The  Council  of  Florence  says:   "Holy 
baptism  holds  the  first  place  among  all 
the  sacraments,  since    it  is    the  gate   of 
the  spiritual  life;  for  through  it  are  we 
made  members  of  Christ  and  of  the  body 
of  the  Church."    The    Council  of   Trent 
observes:    "Into  it  [the  Church]  by  the 
gate  of  baptism  has  each  one  entered." 
Now,  the    Protestant    baptism,   when 
properly    administered,   is,  as    we    have 
seen,  just  as  good  and  as  valid  as  the 
Catholic  baptism;    and,  equally  with  it, 
leads  into  the  kingdom  of  Jesus    Christ. 
There  is  no  question  of  that.   Our  Blessed 
Lord    was    so  good  as  to  ordain    that 
baptism,   no    matter    by    wrhom    given, 
admitted  the  baptized  person    into  His 
kingdom.   The  little  Protestant  children, 
then,  rightly  baptized  are  in  the  kingdom 

♦  I  Cor.,  xii,  13. 
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of  Jesus  Christ;  and  if  they  happen  to 
die  go  straightway  to  heaven ;  inasmuch 
as  they  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  Jesus 
Christ  here  on  earth,  and  have  of  them- 
selves done  no  sin  to  exclude  them  from 
the  kingdom  beyond  the  skies.  But  when 
these  children  grow  up,  how  fares  it  with 
them  ?  Now,  God  has  not  two  scales : 
one  for  Catholics  and  the  other  for 
Protestants.    God  judges  justly. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  a  child  born  of 
Catholic  parents.  It  grows  up,  acquires 
the  use  of  reason,  and  then  can,  unfort- 
unately, offend  God ;  and,  let  us  say,  can 
or  does  commit  grave  sin.  Does  that 
person,  therefore,  cease  to  be  a  Catholic 
and  to  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  Jesus 
Christ?    No. 

Let  us  now  take  the  case  of  a  child 
born  of  Protestant  parents.  The  child 
has  been  baptized,  comes  to  the  use  of 
reason,  and  sins ;  does  that  child  cease  to 
belong  to  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ? 
Would  the  Catholic  child  ?  No ;  neither 
would  the  Protestant ;  for  as  yet  there 
is  no  more  reason  for  the  Protestant 
than  the  Catholic  child.  God  has  only 
one  standard. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  what,  in  the  first 
place,  comes  to  each  of  these  children, 
without  any  labor  or  toil  on  the  part  of 
either,  provided  only  that  they  are  in  the 
state  of  grace,  (a)  Every  Mass  that  is 
said  makes  a  memento,  or  remembrance, 
of  them;  and  the  priest  at  the  Mass 
could  not  even  exclude  them  from  it.  (b) 
They  have  a  share  in  all  the  sacraments 
administered,  in  all  the  good  works  done 
by  the  Church,  and  in  all  the  acts  of 
worship,  adoration,  and  prayers  offered 
by  the  individual  members,  unless  these 
acts  of  worship  or  prayers  are  definitely 
offered  for  an  exclusive  and  special 
intention,  (c)  They  have  all  the  commu- 
nications of  grace  that  flow  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  on  the  individual  members  of  the 
kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  well  as  the 


intercession  of  angels  and  saints  and  of 
suffering  souls  in  purgatory.  All  along 
it  is  supposed  that  the  Protestant  person 
wishes  truly  to  be  a  member  of  the 
kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ  on  earth,  and 
so  to  behave  and  demean  himself.  When 
mortal  sin  comes  on  the  soul,  all  these 
are  of  use  only  to  help  the  soul  to  regain 
the  friendship  of  God. 

III.  When  will  the  child,  Protestant  or 
Catholic,  cease  to  belong  to  the  Church, 
or  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ? 

Jesus  Christ  spoke  a  parable.  I  will 
put  that  parable  before  you,  and  you 
will  then  give  the  answer  yourself.  The 
parable  is  found  in  the  tenth  chapter 
of  St.  John.  Our  Lord  there  likens  His 
kingdom,  or  Church,  to  a  fold  of  sheep 
under  one  shepherd.  And  the  porter 
opens  the  door  to  the  shepherd;  and 
when  the  shepherd  has  let  out  his  sheep, 
the  sheep  follow  him. 

Now,  that  is  the  parable ;  it  is  one  we 
all  can  picture  to  ourselves  and  under- 
stand. When  would  a  sheep  of  that  flock 
be  said  not  to  belong  to  it?  We  know 
it  would  not  cease  belonging  to  it  even 
when  it  strayed  away ;  for  we  remember 
that  elsewhere  Our  Lord  says  that  the 
shepherd  left  the  ninety-nine  and  went 
after  the  one  that  was  lost,  and  brought 
it  home  on  His  shoulders.  That  sheep 
never  ceased  to  belong  to  the  flock. 

But  let  us  suppose,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  when  the  shepherd  went  in  search' 
of  the  one  that  was  lost,  the  lost  sheep 
should  refuse  to  return  to  the  flock  with 
him;  or  that  it  went  wilfully  with  the 
''thief  or  the  robber,  knowing  that  he 
was  not  the  true  shepherd";  or  if  it 
were  for  awhile  with  the  thief  or  the 
robber,  but  believed  all  the  time  that  it 
was  with  the  true  shepherd;  and  then 
when  it  knew  it  was  not  with  the  true 
shepherd,  refused  to  return  to  the  true 
shepherd;  in  all  these  cases  the  sheep 
most  assuredly  would  cease  to  belong- 
to  the  fold. 
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Thus,  while  a  person  thinks  honestly 
that  he  is  doing  right,  and  believes  with 
certainty  that  he  is  in  the  kingdom 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  is  so  settled  in  his 
mind  that  if  he  knew  he  did  not  belong 
to  the  true  fold  would  at  once  try  to 
find  it  out ;  so  long  the  person  is  without 
sin  or  guile,  and  so  long  he  is  a  member 
of  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ;  and 
anything  else  would  be,  if  we  might 
venture  to  say  it,  unfair  on  the  part  of 
God.  ''If  you  were  blind  [i. e.,  not  seeing 
your  error],  you  should  not  have  sln^" 
says  our  Blessed  Lord.  ''But  now  you 
say:  We  see.    Your  sin  remaineth."* 

The  sheep,  then,  manifestly  ceases  to 
belong  to  the  flock  when  it  refuses  to 
hear  the  voice  of  the  shepherd ;  and  only 
when  it  refuses  to  do  so.  "And  the  sheep 
hear  his  voice.    And  he  calleth  his  own 

sheep  by  name And  the  sheep  follow 

him,  because  they  know  his  FOice."t 

A  baptized  person  ceases  to  belong  to 
the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ  as  soon  as  he 
refuses  to  obey  the  voice  of  the  Shepherd, 
at  the  same  time  knowing  well  that  it 
is  not  the  voice  of  the  thief  or  the  robber, 
but  of  the  true  Shepherd.  This  is  what 
Our  Lord  says:  "If  he  will  not  hear 
the  Church,  let  him  be  to  thee  as  the 
heathen  and  the  publican." t 

In  connection  with  this  parable  of 
the  sheepfold  we  read  a  very  interesting 
passage  in  St.  John's  Gospel:  "When, 
therefore,  they  had  dined,  Jesus  saith  to 
Simon  Peter:  Simon,  son  of  John,  lovest 
thou  Me  more  than  these?  He  saith  to 
Him :  Yea,  Lord,  Thou  knowest  that  I 
love  Thee.  He  saith  to  him:  Feed  My 
lambs.  He  saith  to  him  again:  Simon, 
son-  of  John,  lovest  thou  Me  ?  He  saith 
to  Him :  Yea,  Lord,  Thou  knowest  that 
I  love  Thee.  He  saith  to  him :  Feed  My 
lambs.  He  saith  to  him  the  third  time: 
Simon,  son  of  John,  lovest  thou  Me? 
Peter  was  grieved  because  He  said  to  him 

*  St.  John,  ix,  41.  f  Ibid.,  x,  3,  4. 

t  St.  Matt.,  xviii,  17. 


the  third  time,  Lovest  thou  Ale?  And 
he  said  to  Him  :  Lord,  Thou  knowest  all 
things :  Thou  knowest  that  I  love  Thee. 
He  said  to  him:   Feed  My  sheep."* 

This,  too,  is  w^hat  the  eminent  convert. 
Cardinal  Manning,  has  written :  "  In  pro- 
portion as  we  possess  sufficient  evidence 
to  know  the  truth,  God  w411  require  of 
us  to  give  an  account  of  that  truth  at 
the  last  day.  We  must  give  an  account 
both  of  what  we  have  known  and  what 
we  have  not  known,  and  the  reason 
why  we  have  not  known  that  which  we 
might  have  known." 

Dr.  Murray,  the  greatest  writer  perhaps 
on  the  Church,  and  most  "touchy" 
where  the  interests  or  boundaries  of 
Jesus  Christ's  kingdom  are  concerned, 
speaks  as  follows:  "The  opinion  which 
is  by  far  the  commonest  holds  that 
occult  heretics,  and  not  alone  internal 
but  even  external  ones,  are  members  of 
the  Church,  though  dead  members."! 

And  then  the  Doctor  asks  a  question 
which  is  plainly  to  our  purpose:  "Are 
the  children  of  heretics,  when  validly 
baptized,  members  of  the  Church?"  and 
answers  it  thus:  "It  is  a  certain  dogma 
that  these  are  united  to  the  soul  of 
the  Church.  And  to  me  it  is  plain  that 
they  are  united  even  to  the  body  of 
the  Church/' t  He  goes  on  to  say  that 
they  become  members  of  the  Church  by 
baptism,  and  continue  to  be  members 
at  least  until  they  have  received  the 
use  of  reason.  Now,  I  call  attention  to 
v^hat  follows: 

"But  after  they  have  come  to  that  age 
in  which  they  are  capable  of  committing 
the  sin  of  heresy  or  schism,  and  that 
they  are  in  invincible  ignorance  [i.  e.,  as 
Our  Lord  put  it,  ''if  you  were  blind  you 
should  not  have  sin''],  and  continue  in 
that  ignorance,  and  therefore  are  but 
heretics  or  schismatics  materially  [/.  e., 
without  knowing  it],  it  may  be  disputed 

*  St.  John,  xxi,  15-17.    f  Corap.De  Eccles.,  p.  24. 
X  Ibid.,  p.  28. 
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whether  they  are  to  be  counted  among 
the  members  of  the  Church.  For  the 
negative  side  it  may  be  said  that  there 
exists  no  bond  of  union  between  them 
and  the  Church ;  for  the  affirmative  side, 
that,  as  they  became  true  members  of 
the  Church  by  baptism,  they  can  not 
be  separated  from  it  without  a  formal 
[a  voluntary  or  culpable]  breach  of  the 
communion."  And  Dr.  Murray  adds :  ''I 
can  not  possibly  see  how  they  are  not  to 
be  considered  members  of  the  Church." 

I  take  this  opinion  to  be  the  explana- 
tion of  a  fact  told  in  the  Life  of  Cardinal 
Manning :  that  he  received  numbers  into 
the  Church,  and  that  hundreds  of  these 
were  without  grievous  sin, — had,  in 
other  words,  preserved  their  baptismal 
innocence.  These  must  all  along  have 
been  in  what  Dr.  Murray  calls  invincible 
ignorance ;  for  if  they  knew  that  they 
were  not  in  the  fold  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
did  not  immediately  try  to  find  it  out, 
then  they  were  guilty  of  sin ;  and  if  that 
knowledge  or  doubt  was  serious,  and  the 
inaction  on  their  part  to  settle  the  doubt 
serious,  then  assuredly  they  could  not 
be  without  serious  sin. 

Upon  no  other  grounds  that  I  can  see 
could  I  explain  the  custom  that  I  under- 
stand prevails  in  Germany.  A  person 
who  was  a  Protestant  but  wishes  now 
to  become  and  live  ever  more  a  Catholic, 
walks  straightway,  like  any  ordinary 
Catholic,  into  the  Catholic  confessional, 
accuses  himself  of  his  sins,  and  receives 
absolution  from  the  priest  sitting  there. 

With  us,  in  these  countries,  it  is  usual 
to  go  through  a  formal  reception  of  a 
person  who  was  nominally  not  a  Cath- 
olic, and  obtain  permission  from  the 
bishop  to  do  so.  A  priest,  on  account 
of  the  order  of  his  superiors,  would  not 
be  free  to  neglect  it;  but  an  occasion  of 
urgency  might  arise  when  he  would  not 
be  bound  to  observe  the  formality.  For 
instance,  if  a  non- Catholic  fell  suddenly 
ill  and  was  in  danger  of  death,  I  do  not 


see  how  a  priest  could  refuse  to  anoint 
that  person.  I  should  feel  myself  bound 
in  charity  to  do  everything  for  him  in 
order  to  secure  his  salvation;  and  one 
of  the  things,  unless  he  resisted  it,  would 
be  to  anoint  him. 

Then,  if  the  life  of  any  of  these  famous 
converts  be  read  —  the  Life  of  Cardinal 
Manning,  or  the  ''Apologia"  of  Cardinal 
Newman, — it  can  be  seen  how  invincibly 
ignorant  these  great  and  learned  men 
were  of  the  claims  of  the  Church  upon 
them  until  almost  the  hour  of  their  con- 
version ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  elementary 
things  in  the  doctrine  of  sin  that  sin  to 
be  sin  must  be  wilful;  and  nothing  is 
wilful,  or  desired  by  the  will,  which  is 
not  known  beforehand. 

So,  until  the  voice  of  the  shepherd  is 
not  listened  to,  and  will  not  be  listened 
to,  the  sheep  is  of  the  sheepfold.  And  to 
have  this  sin  of  revolt  take  place  there 
must  be  a  double,  or  twofold,  transgres- 
sion: 1.  The  voice  must  be  heard  and 
disobeyed.  2.  The  voice  must  be  known 
to  be  the  voice  of  the  shepherd.  And 
even  then  another  condition  is  required: 
there  must  be  a  full  knowledge  that  the 
shepherd  has  a  right  to  obedience. 

Thus,  seriously  and  wilfully  revolting, 
and  with  the  intention  of  never  more 
obeying  the  voice;  knowing  well  that 
it  is  the  voice  of  the  shepherd  and  not 
the  voice  of  "the  robber  or  the  thief," 
and  recognizing  duly  that  the  shepherd 
has  a  claim  to  be  obeyed, — these  are  the 
elements  of  a  sin  of  heresy;  and  these 
are  the  conditions  that  must  precede  a 
severance  of  communion  between  the 
Church  and  a  baptized  person,  whether 
that  person  grow  up  in  a  Catholic  or  a 
non-Catholic  atmosphere. 

At  the  same  time,  what  a  difference 
between  the  two  while  they  are  growing 
up!  One  is  "filled  with  good  things,"  the 
other  hungering  in  the  sight  of  these 
good  things  and  "going  away  empty." 
It  would  take  an  entire  dissertation  on 
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the  sacraments  left  by  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  on  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass, 
and  on  all  the  religious  practices  and 
exercises  of  a  devout  Catholic,  to  point 
out  the  difference. 

IV.  What  about  prayers  for  the  dead  ? 

Between  these  two — the  member  who  is 
known  by  all  the  world  to  belong  to  the 
Church,  and  the  member  who  is  known 
not  to  belong  to  her, —the  Church,  or 
kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  a  commonwealth  that  can  be  seen  by 
all,  makes  a  difference,  and  must  make 
a  difference,  in  its  external  relations 
toward  them. 

Many  persons  have  read  **  Night  and 
Morning,"  by  Bulwer  Lytton.  They  will 
remember  that  one  of  the  two  brothers 
married  privately,  and  had  children  bom 
to  him;  that  his  friends  knew  he  had 
this  wife  (or  *' woman,"  as  they  called 
her)  and  had  children,  but  would  not 
recognize  her  or  them.  In  chapter  four 
the  following  dialogue  occurs  between 
the  two  brothers: 

"  '  You  have  seen  Catherine,'  said 
Philip;  'but  you  do  not  know  half  her 
good  quaUties.  She  would  grace  any 
station ;  and,  besides,  she  nursed  me  so 
carefully  last  year  when  I  broke  my 
collar-bone  in  that  cursed  steeple-chase.' 

**'I  have  no  doubt  of  Mrs.  Morton's 
excellence,  and  I  honor  ^^our  motives. 
Still,  when  you  talk  of  her  gracing  any 
station,  you  must  not  forget  that  she 
will  be  no  more  received  as  Mrs.  Beaufort 
than  she  is  now  as  Mrs.  Morton.' 

'"I  tell  you,  Robert,  that  I  am  really 
married  to  her  already;  that  she  would 
never  have  left  her  home  but  on  that 
condition;  that  we  were  married  the 
very  day  we  met  after  her  flight.' 

''Robert's  thin  lips  broke  into  a  slight 
sneer  of  incredulity." 

Better  than  these  suspicious  relatives 
the  Church  acts.  Outwardly,  she  will  not 
recognize  non-Catholics  for  her  children, 
because  non-Catholics  will  not  recognize 


her  for  a  mother.  Outwardly,  she  will,  as 
it  w^ere,  have  nothing  to  do  with  them ; 
she  will  even  prevent  and  forbid  her 
ministers  in  their  public  and  external 
ofl[ices  to  consider  them  as  her  children. 
But  internally — oh,  internally ! — she  calls 
out  with  her  crucified  Lord,  "Father, 
forgive  them;  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do!"  She  acknowledges  them  as 
her  children  and  gives  them  the  milk  of 
her  bosom.  Thus  does  the  Church  act 
with  the  living;  thus  too  does  she  act 
with  the  dead. 

She  knows  well  that  if  a  person  is 
baptized,  that  person  at  once  and  thereby 
becomes  a  member  of  the  kingdom  of 
Jesus  Christ  here;  and  every  member 
here  is,  ipso  facto,  a  member  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  next  world,  unless  he  does 
something  meanwhile  to  put  him  out 
of  the  friendship  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Sovereign  of  that  kingdom,  —  that  is  to 
say,  unless  he  commits  a  grave  sin.  But 
if  he  should  die  while  that  breach  of 
friendship  exists  —  "where  the  tree  falls, 
there  it  shall  lie." 

Again,  God  has  not  two  sets  of  scales : 
one  for  the  Catholic  and  one  for  the 
non-Catholic.  At  the  end  of  the  term  it 
is  the  same  for  both.  If  grave  sin,  of 
whatsoever  kind  or  against  whatsoever 
virtue,  is  found  on  the  soul,  there  has 
been  a  rupture  of  God's  friendship;  and 
the  King  of  kings  admits  only  His  friends 
into  His  kingdom  in  the  next  life. 

In  her  public  ministrations  here,  the 
Church  makes  a  distinction,  and  for  the 
reason  already  stated.  A  non-Catholic 
goes  out  of  the  world  and  does  not 
acknowledge  the  Catholic  Church  for 
his  mother.  In  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
in  her  public  offices,  and  in  the  order  she 
conveys  to  her  priests  when  administer- 
ing the  public  and  external  duties  and 
rites  of  her  worship,  she  has  to  make 
no  acknowledgment  of  that  person  as 
a  child  of  hers.  Privately,  however,  she 
not  only  allows    but    encourages    every 
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remembrance  and  word  and  work  for 
this  soul,  that  knew  not  what  it  did. 

Let  us  hear  Dr.  Murray  again.  In 
the  sixth  chapter  of  the  ^'Compendium" 
he  has  this  proposition:  ''For  persons 
willingly  outside  the  Church  when  they 
depart  this  life,  there  is  no  salvation." 

Here  the  great  professor  of  Maynooth 
guards  his  thesis  by  the  word  willingly. 
That  is  a  theological  term,  and  bears 
more  in  its  meaning  than  the  ordinary 
reader  may  see.  It  might  be  permitted 
us  to  say  that  non-theological  readers 
must  be  ever  on  their  guard  when  they 
read  theological  works.  Willingly  here 
means  more  than  with  one's  will  or 
consent:  it  includes  a  knowledge  of  the 
Church,  a  knowledge  of  the  person's 
obligation  to  belong  to  the  Church,  and 
(then  comes  the  willingly)  it  acquiesces 
in  its  position  of  disobedience  to  the 
Church.  That,  as  we  have  seen,  amounts 
to  a  grave  sin;  and  if  a  person  dies  in 
grave  sin— that  is,  at  enmity  with  God, — 
"where  the  tree  falls,"  etc. 

So  does  Dr.  Murray  argue,  farther  on 
in  the  same  section:  "The  force  of  the 
argument  is  completed  by  all  those  texts, 
wherein  a  grave  obligation  is  disclosed 
of  subjecting  one's  self  to  the  Church  as 
soon  as  the  knowledge  of  the  Church 
has  been  sufficiently  proposed  to  him, 
and  wherein  also  it  is  declared  to  be 
a  grave  sin  not  to  obey  it,  —  'He  that 
receiveth  you,  receiveth  Me ;  and  he  that 
receiveth  Me,  receiveth  Him  that  sent 
Me.'*  'And  if  he  will  not  hear  the 
Church,  let  him  be  to  thee  as  the  heathen 
and  the  publican.' f  'He  that  heareth 
you,  heareth  Me ;  and  he  that  despiseth 
you,  despiseth  Me.  And  he  that  despiseth 
Me, despiseth  Him  that  sent  Me.' $  From 
these  texts  it  is  plain  that  it  is  a  very 
grave  sin  to  resist  the  Church  and  not 
to  obey  her." 

Let  us  pra}^  for  one  another.  "This  is 
My  command,"  says   our  Blessed  Lord, 

*  St.  Matt.,  X,  40.    tlbid.,xviii,17.    t  St.  Luke,  x,  16. 


"that  you  love  one  another."  "We  are 
bound  by  the  divine  law  of  fraternal 
charity  toward  Protestants,"  again  says 
Dr.  Murray.  "Most  earnestly  does  the 
Church  desire  that  we  pray  for  them, 
that  they  may  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth  and  to  eternal  salvation; 
and,  by  enabling  us  frequently  and 
piously  to  obtain  almost  innumerable 
indulgences,  it  manifests  its  anxiety  to 
attract  and  entice  us  to  this  highest  act 
of  fraternal  charity." 

In  the  life  of  the  great  Jewish  convert, 
Hermann  Cohen,  we  read  that  his  mother 
died  a  Jewess.  "And  the  death  of  my 
poor  mother  leaves  my  heart  one  great 
wound,"  he  wrote.  "I  remain  in  uncer- 
tainty; but  she  has  been  so  prayed  for 
we  must  hope  that  in  those  final  hours 
there  passed  between  God  and  her  soul 
something  of  which  we  know  not." 

"Yes,  you  must  hope!^'  exhorted  the 
Venerable  Cure  of  Ars  shortly  after,  in 
speaking  to  him  of  his  affliction.  And, 
with  the  spirit  of  prophecy  which  often 
abode  within  his  words,  he  added:  "You 
will  one  day  receive,  on  the  Feast  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  a  letter  which 
will  give  you  great  comfort." 

Eight  years  later,  December  8,  1861, 
there  was  remitted  to  Hermann  a  letter 
from-  an  invalid  nun,  now  deceased  in  the 
odor  of  sanctity,  and  author  of  many 
books  noted  for  their  exalted  piety.  In 
this  letter  she  related  how  one  morning, 
after  communicating,  it  was  miraculously 
revealed  to  her  that,  through  the  renewed 
supplications  of  His  own  Mother,  Our 
Lord  had  illumined  the  departing  soul 
of  Hermann's  mother  with  a  ray  of 
rehabilitating  grace  ;  and,  animated 
with  the  desire  for  baptism,  with  con- 
trition for  past  sins,  and  with  the  will 
to  become  a  Catholic  were  life  prolonged 
to  her,  she  had  murmured  with  her  dying 
breath  :  "  O  Jesus,  God  of  the  Christians, 
Lord  whom  my  son  adores,  I  believe,  I 
hope  in  Thee! " 
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Weighed  in  the  Balance* 

BY    CHRISTIAN    REID. 

III.— Anxious  Waiting. 
*  H  E  lawyer,  who  followed  closety 
on  the  announcement  of  his  name, 
was  a  middle-aged  man,  with  a 
keen  face,  and  a  crest  of  grey  hair 
combed  upward  from  his  brow,  giving 
him  an  aspect  suggestive  of  an  old- 
fashioned  portrait.  He,  too,  wore  an 
expression  of  gravity  as  he  advanced 
into  the  room,  —  not  only  because  such 
an  expression  was  proper  and  decorous 
under  the  circumstances,  but  also  because 
he  sincerely  regretted  to  part  with  an 
old  friend  and  good  client. 

"I  am  truly  sorry  that  Mr.  Darracote 
is  so  ill,"  he  said,  after  having  greeted 
the  different  members  of  the  group.  **Is 
there  no  hope  of  his  recovery?" 

''No  hope,  I  regret  to  say,"  Dr.  Warner 
replied.  ''Symptoms  have  appeared  in 
his  disease  which  point  to  a  speedy  fatal 
termination.  His  mind  is  clear,  however, 
and  he  is  at  present  comparatively  free 
from  pain ;  therefore  I  advise  you  to  see 
him  as  soon  as  possible." 

"Let  Mr.  Darracote  know  that  Mr. 
Kirby  is  here,"  said  Mrs.  Treherne  to  the 
servant,  still  standing  at  the  door. 

An  interval  of  a  few  minutes  followed, 
in  which  the  doctors  repeated  their 
professional  statements  and  Mr.  Kirby 
listened  gravely.  Presently  the  servant 
reappeared  and  announced  that  Mr. 
Darracote  would  see  the  lawyer  at  once. 

While  the  latter  obeyed  the  summons 
without  delay,  the  medical  men  took 
their  departure,  —  Dr.  Warner  promising 
to  return  in  a  few  hours.  "There  will 
be  no  change  before  that  time,"  he  said; 
"and  the  nurse  has  minute  directions." 

Left  alone  together  once  more,  Mrs. 
Treherne  and  Hastings  fell  into  silence, 
which  each  found  difficulty  in  breaking; 


for  within  the  last  few  minutes  the 
consciousness  of  tension,  of  crisis,  in  the 
situation  had  greatty  increased. 

The  verdict  of  the  doctors,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  lawyer,  were  realizing  signs 
that  the  end  was  at  hand  for  the  man 
upstairs,  the  master  of  so  much  wealth, 
the  joyless  owner  of  so  much  luxury; 
and,  in  a  limited  sense,  for  them  also. 
To  Mrs.  Treherne  it  might  be  the  end  of 
sheltered  ease,  of  a  position  in  which  she 
had  delighted  at  the  head  of  a  stately 
establishment;  and  to  Hastings,  the  end 
of  uncertainty,  and  perhaps  also  of 
hope.  It  is  probable  that  he  had  never 
acknowledged  to  himself  how  much  he  { 
hoped  until  now,  that  he  found  himself  [ 
contemplating  possible  disappointment.  ; 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  such 
unconscious  self-deception.  But  there 
comes  at  last  a  moment  when  it  is 
shattered;  and  when,  with  a  startled  | 
surprise,  we  are  face  to  face  with  the 
knowledge  that  we  have  hoped  and  that 
we  do  care  for  some  good  which  we 
are  on  the  point  of  losing.  So  Hastings, 
leaning  back  in  his  chair  and  gazing 
abstractedly^  out  into  the  soft  obscurity 
of  the  summer  night,  was  facing  the 
possibility  of  a  disappointment  which  he 
knew  now  would  be  far  greater  than  he 
had  anticipated,  when  Mrs.  Treheme's 
voice — a  voice  which,  although  musical, 
conveyed  to  a  sensitive  ear  a  suggestion 
of  insincerity — broke  the  silence. 

"It  seems  very  strange,"  she  observed, 
meditatively,  "that  we  know  so  little 
about  Uncle  Darracote's  family  connec- 
tions. He  must  have  some:  nobody  is 
absolutely  without  relations—" 

"Certainly  not  a  rich  man,"  Hastings 
agreed.  "One  may  occasionally  hear  of 
a  poor  man  in  that  fortunate  condition." 

"How  can  you  be  so  cynical?"  said 
she,  reproachfully.  "But  he  must  have 
some,  you  know;  and,  that  being  the 
case,  however  he  leaves  his  fortune,^  wc 
shall  be  sure  to  hear  of  them.  Cousins  to 
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the  tenth  degree  assert  themselves  when 
a  childless  rich  man  dies." 

'*  However  Mr.  Darracote  leaves  his 
fortune,  I  think  we  may  trust  him,  who 
was  always  the  shrewdest  of  business 
men,  and  Mr.  Kirby,  the  most  cautious 
of  lawyers,  to  guard  against  any  pos- 
rsibility  of  breaking  his  will,"  Hastings 
answered.  ''But  are  you  not  taking 
too  much  for  granted  in  speaking  of  Mr. 
Darracote  as  '  childless '  ?  " 

She  opened  her  eyes  widely. 

^'  What  do  you  mean  ?  I  thought  there 
was  nothing  more  certain  than  that  he 
was  childless." 

**0n  the  contrary,  it  comes  to  me  as  a 
half-forgotten  memory  that  I  have  heard 
my  father — who  was  his  oldest  and 
perhaps  his  only  intimate  friend  —  speak 
of  a  marriage  before  his  marriage  with 
your  aunt,  and  of  a  daughter  who  ran 
away  with  an  actor  and  was  never 
forgiven." 

*'  Good  Heavens !  Why,  in  that  case  he 
may  have  any  number  of  direct  heirs! 
And  you  have  known  such  a  thing  all 
these  years    and   never   mentioned   it!" 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

*'Why  should  I  have  mentioned  it? 
Gossip  is  not  much  in  my  line,  and 
certainly  the  matter  concerned  no  one 
but  Mr.  Darracote  himself." 

''It  will  very  much  concern  any  one 
to  whom  he  may  leave  his  fortune." 

"Perhaps.  But,  as  I  have  remarked, 
we  may  trust  him  to  employ  every  legal 
safeguard  for  his  will.  Besides,  it  also 
occurs  to  me  that  I  have  heard  that  the 
daughter  in  question  is  dead." 

"And  left  no  children?" 

"Of  that  I  know  nothing.  But  I  con- 
sider such  a  fact  highly  improbable;  for 
we  know  Mr.  Darracote  as  a  just  man, 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  carry 
resentment  of  his  daughter's  disobedience 
so  far  as  to  refuse  to  acknowledge  and 
care  for  her  children  had  she  left  any." 

"Still,  it  is  possible—" 


"  Oh !  yes,  anything  is  possible,  even  the 
most  uncharacteristic  things,  as  a  little 
knowledge  of  the  world  speedily  assures 
one.   But  in  this  case  it  is  not  probable." 

Mrs.  Treherne  remained  silent  for  a 
moment,  staring  at  him  with  eyes  still 
widely  distended  with  astonishment  ; 
then  she  threw  herself  back  in  her  chair 
with  a  rather  harsh  laugh. 

"After  all,  why  should  I  be  surprised? 
There  are  hidden  chapters  in  every  life. 
And  how  does  it  matter  to  me?  I  am 
not  likely  to  be  his  heir.  If  he  leaves 
me  a  few^  thousands  to  help  me  along  in 
life,  it  will  be  as  much  as  I  can  expect. 
And  yet"  —  she  drew  in  her  breath 
sharply — "it  is  the  unexpected  which 
happens.  I  am  such  a  fool  that  I  say 
that  to  myself." 

Hastings  looked  at  her  from  under 
half-drooped  lids. 

"I  will  imitate  your  candor,"  he  said. 
"You  are  no  more  of  a  fool  than  I  am, 
and  to  both  of  us,  I  fancy,  it  is  indeed 
the  unexpected  which  will  happen." 

She  made  a  quick  dissenting  gesture. 

"You  know  well  that  your  chances  are 
good — that  there  are  none  better." 

"That  is  where  you  are  likely  to  be 
mistaken,"  he  answered,  coolly.  "Think 
what  an  old  amusement  it  is  of  rich 
men  to  foster  hopes,  in  order  to  give 
themselves  at  last  the  exquisite  pleasure 
of  disappointing  them.  Remember  the 
university  in  this  very  city  founded  on 
the  disappointment  of  just  such  hopes. 
Probably  Mr.  Darracote  has  been  long 
engaged  in  perfecting  plans  to  found  and 
endow  a  Darracote  School  of  the  Liberal 
Arts,  or  something  else  of  the  kind,  while 
smiling  cynically  to  himself  at  the  hopes 
he  has  now  and  again,  by  a  chance 
word,  excited  in  me.  I  have  only  the  con- 
solation," he  added,  meditatively,  "that 
I  never  allowed  him  to  perceive  these 
hopes.  But  he  knew  human  nature  too 
well  not  to  divine  their  existence.  Of 
that  I  am  certain." 
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''I  think  you  are  mistaken,"  said  Mrs. 
Treherne.  ''I  have  heard  him  speak  many 
times  of  your  indifference  to  money, — 
speak  of  it  as  a  grave  fault  in  your 
character.  And  I  am  sure  that  if  he  has 
any  affection  for  any  one  on  earth  it  is 
for  you." 

''Granted,"  replied  Hastings.  ''And  yet 
he  may  disappoint  me." 

It  was  her  turn  to  shrug  her  shoulders. 

"Of  course,"  she  assented,  "that  is 
always  possible." 

And  so  silence  fell  again  between 
them, — this  man  and  woman  steeped  to 
the  lips  in  worldliness,  and  so  clearly 
cognizant  each  of  the  other's  position, 
the  other's  thoughts.  To  neither  did  the 
deep  pathos  of  the  situation,  so  far  as 
it  concerned  the  dying  man,  appeal  in 
the  least. 

Frank  materialists  in  belief  as  well 
as  in  practice — although  neither  had 
ever  taken  the  trouble  to  formulate  this 
belief,  —  they  gave  not  a  thought  to  the 
soul  so  soon  to  go  forth  upon  its  last 
journey,  unshriven  and  unprepared  ;  nor 
did  they  bestow  even  a  passing  emotion 
of  pity  on  the  sadness  of  a  death-bed 
bereft  of  all  human  affection.  Doctors, 
nurses,  and  expectant  heirs,  —  these  were 
gathered  about  the  dying  man;  but  of 
hearts  to  know  a  pang,  of  eyes  to  shed 
a  tear,  of  lips  to  utter  a  prayer,  there 
were  none.  No  pauper,  breathing  his  last 
in  the  charity  ward  of  a  hospital,  was 
ever  more  poor  in  such  respect  than  this 
owner  of  millions  in  his  luxurious  home. 

And  yet  it  was  only  according  to  the 
law  of  an  inevitable  justice  that  these 
millions  stood  between  him  and  other 
human  hearts  in  death,  as  they  had  stood 
in  life.  As  his  own  heart  had  hardened 
in  the  process  of  amassing  them,  and  as 
he  had  suffered  them  to  form  a  barrier, 
instead  of  a  connecting  link,  between 
himself  and  his  fellowmen,  so  were  they 
now  first  in  the  thoughts  of  all  who 
surrounded    him,   and    who    might   else 


have  given  him  at  least  a  sentiment  of 
compassion  in  this  his  hour  of  extremest 
need.  ^^  Make  to  yourselves  friends  of  the 
mammon  of  iniquity  J^''  How  true,  how 
deeply  wise,  the  counsel  only  those  know 
who  have  seen  death-beds  where  there 
were  no  such  friends;  where  the  dying 
man's  wealth  had  brought  for  him  no 
blessing  of  the  poor,  no  gratitude  of 
the  distressed,  no  mourning  from  hearts 
which  bounty  had  relieved  or  kindness 
touched.  And  among  all  the  pitiable 
things  of  life  there  is  none  more  deserving 
of  infinite  pity  than  a  death-bed  like  this. 

The  silence  which  had  fallen  in  the 
drawing-room  was  only  in  keeping  with 
the  voider  silence  which  brooded  over  the 
spacious  house  in  all  its  parts.  It  was 
almost  possible  to  fancy  that  it  had  been 
set  wide  open  and  hushed  into  stillness 
for  the  entrance  of  the  Angel  of  Death ; 
and  that  one  who  listened  closely  might 
hear  the  rustle  of  his  wings,  stirring  the 
deep  silence  as  he  entered  and  passed  on 
his  way  to  do  the  bidding  of  God. 

Suddenly  the  sharp  sound  of  the  door- 
bell rang  through  the  house,  breaking 
the  stillness;   and  Mrs.  Treherne  started. 

" How  inexcusable !  "  she  exclaimed.  "I 
told  Ellis  to  station  one  of  the  men  at 
the  door  to  prevent  anything  of  that 
kind.  Such  negligence  is  unpardonable! 
But  servants — " 

Hastings  lifted  his  hand  for  silence. 

"Who  can  be  speaking  in  such  a  tone, 
I  wonder?"  he  said. 

It  was  in  truth  an  eager,  insistent 
voice,  which  could  be  heard  speaking 
excitedly,  urging  some  point  with  energy 
and  persistence;  and  broken  only  by 
pauses  which  were"  filled  with  a  servant's 
low-  pitched  repl  ies . 

Mrs.  Treherne  and  Hastings  looked  at 
each  other  as  they  listened. 

"Can  it  be  that  one  of  the  unknown 
relatives  has  already  arrived  ?  ' '  observed 
the  former. 

Hastings  smiled;    but  before  he  could 
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answer  the  servant  presented  himself 
at  the  drawing-room  door. 

''If  you  please,  Mr.  Hastings,"  he  said, 
*'  there  is  some  one  here  who  insists 
on  seeing  Mr.  Darracote,  although  I've 
told  him  it's  impossible.  He  won't  go 
away ;  he  says  he  must  see  somebody,  so 
I  thought  perhaps  you'd  speak  to  him." 

Hastings  glanced  deferentially  at  Mrs. 
Treherne,  divining  truly  that  this  appeal 
to  him  was  not  agreeable  to  her. 

''With  your  permission,"  he  said,  "I 
will  see  who  this  persistent  person  is." 

He  rose  as  he  spoke,  walked  without 
haste  across  the  room  and  into  the  hall, 
where  a  small,  spare  man,  with  a  thin, 
deeply  -  wrinkled  face,  the  skin  of  which 
was  the  color  of  parchment,  and  out  of 
which  looked  a  pair  of  eager,  pathetic 
brown  eyes,  came  forward  to  meet  him. 

"Mr.  Hastings !  "  he  cried.  "  I  remember 
you  very  well,  but  it  has  been  a  long 
time  since  you  saw  me,  and  perhaps 
you  have  forgotten  me.  Wilkins  is  my 
name — Peter  Wilkins." 

Hastings  extended  his  hand  with  the 
air  of  graceful  cordiality  which  had  in 
his  life  won  for  him  many  friends. 

"I  remember  you  well,  Mr.  Wilkins," 
he  answered;  "although  it  has  been 
many  years  since  we  met.  You  are  still 
in  Mr.  Darracote's  employ?" 

"  Still  in  the  house,  sir, — the  oldest 
clerk  in  it  at  the  present  time.  I  fancied 
there  would  have  been  a  change  for  me 
before  long.  Mr.  Darracote  intimated 
something  of  the  kind  the  last  time  I 
saw  him ;  but  if  any  change  comes  now 
I  suppose  it  will  not  be  of  the  sort  I 
anticipated.  Is  it  true,  sir," — his  voice 
sank— "that    Mr.  Darracote  is  dying?" 

"I  regret  to  say  that  it  is  true,"  replied 
Hastings,  gravely.  "The  doctors  have 
just  been  in  consultation  over  his  case, 
and  they  give  no  hope." 

"Is  he— is  he  conscious?"  the  old  clerk 
asked,  eagerly. 

"Perfectly  conscious  at  present;    but. 


of  course,  we  do  not  know  how  long  this 
state  will  last." 

"Then,  Mr.  Hastings,  I  beg  you  to  let 
me  see  him.  Don't  deny  me,  sir, —  don't! 
I  will  not  remain  long;  I  will  not  say 
more  than  a  few  words  to  him;  but  it 
is  most  important  —  most  necessary.  I 
must  see  him  before  he  dies!" 

"Mr.  Wilkins,"  said  Hastings,  after  a 
pause,  "do  you  think  it  likely  that  Mr. 
Darracote's  friends  will  permit  him  to 
be  disturbed  on  his  death -bed  by  any 
personal  appeal — " 

"Good  Heavens,  sir !  "  interrupted  Mr. 
Wilkins.  "Do  you  suppose  that  I  wish 
to  make  any  appeal  to  Mr.  Darracote 
for  myself?  If  that  were  the  case,  I 
should  deserve  to  be  kicked  out  of  doors. 
No !  What  I  wish  to  say  to  him  —  what 
I  must  say  to  him  —  is  on  behalf  of — 
is  with  regard  to  a  matter  in  which 
personally  I  have  no  concern.  But  it 
concerns  Mr.  Darracote  so  deeply  that 
I  should  not  be  justified  in  the  sight 
of  either  God  or  man  if  I  failed  to  go 
to  him.  Don't  assume  the  responsibility 
of  refusing  me  admittance '  to  him,  Mr. 
Hastings ;  for  it  will  be  a  greater  respon- 
sibility than  you  can  guess." 

Hastings  looked  keenly  at  the  deeply 
agitated  face  of  the  speaker,  and  recog- 
nized unmistakable  sincerity.  Many  were 
the  conjectures  that  passed  through  his 
mind,  but  he  did  not  give  utterance  to 
any  of  them.  Still,  he  hesitated  some 
moments  before  speaking;  and  then  said, 
with  a  quietness  which  was  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  vehemence  of  the  other: 

"It  really  does  not  depend  upon  me 
to  refuse  or  to  grant  your  request,  Mr. 
Wilkins.    Mr.  Darracote's  physician—" 

"Is  he  here?"  interposed  the  clerk. 

"Not  just  now.  But  when  he  returns 
I  will  inquire  if  it  is  possible  to  grant 
your  request." 

On  hearing  this  the  old  man  made  a 
gesture  of  despair,  which  would  not  have 
misbecome  a  tragic  actor. 
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**And  while  we  are  waiting  for  the 
doctor,"  he  said,  ''death  may  not  wait. 
Or  unconsciousness  may  set  in.  Mr. 
Hastings,  if  1  tell  you  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  I  am  sure  you  will  acknowl- 
edge that  there  should  be  no  delay;  I 
am  sure  you  will  take  any  risk  which 
may  be  involved  in  acting  on  your  own 
responsibility — " 

''Stop,  sir!"  said  Hastings,  quickly. 
*'Tell  me  nothing  more  than  this:  does 
the  matter  you  have  so  much  at  heart 
vitally  concern  Mr.  Darracote  himself  as 
well  as  the  person  or  persons  on  whose 
behalf  you  are  here?  " 

"Yes,  it  concerns  Mr.  Darracote  more 
vitally  than  anything  else  on  earth  could 
concern  him,"  was  the  solemn  reply. 

"Then  I  will  do  this  for  you.  I  will 
ask  Mr.  Darracote  if  he  wishes  to  see 
you.  But  even  for  this  you  must  wait. 
His  lawyer  is  with  him  now — " 

"His  lawyer!"  ejaculated  Wilkins.  He 
seized  the  other's  arm  and  shook  it 
violently.  "Man,"  he  cried,  "I  tell  you 
there  is  no  time  to  lose !  Unless  I  see  him, 
and  see  him  quickly,  hopeless  injustice 
will  be  done.  Come!  —  let  us  go  to  him 
at  once.    Come!" 

Releasing  himself  with  quiet  decision, 
Hastings  in  his  turn  took,  with  a  firm 
grasp,  the  arm  of  the  excited  man,  and 
led  him  across  the  hall  and  into  the 
library,  —  a  rich  and  beautiful  room,  full 
of  the  association  of  its  owner  for  those 
who  knew  him  well  and  who  were 
accustomed  to  see  him  there. 

"Sit  down,  Mr.  Wilkins,"  he  said  then, 
with  the  utmost  composure.  "I  have 
promised  to  do  what  I  can  for  you,  but 
you  must  wait  the  proper  opportunity. 
There  is,  I  believe,  no  immediate  danger 
of  death  for  Mr.  Darracote;  and  we 
certainly  do  not  wish  to  hasten  the 
inevitable  end  by  any  ill-advised  shock. 
Calm  yourself;  bring  your  nerves  under 
control.  I  will  order  a  glass  of  wine  for 
you"— he  rang   the   bell,  —  "and  I  will 


leave  you  for  *a  short  time,  in  the  hope 
that  when  I  come  back  I  shall  find  you 
able  to  see  Mr.  Darracote  —  should  he 
consent  to  see  you  —  without  incurring 
the  danger  of  exciting  him  in  the  least 
by  your  appearance  and  manner." 

The  old  clerk  looked  up  out  of  the 
depths  of  the  chair  in  which  he  had  been 
placed,  with  a  pleading  expression  in  his 
pathetic  eyes.  He  was  making  a  strong 
effort  to  control  himself,  although  his 
hands  were  shaking  visibly. 

"I  will,  sir,  —  I  will  calm  myself,  Mr. 
Hastings,"  he  said.  "Don't  be  afraid  to 
let  me  see  him.  So  much  depends  on  it — 
so  much!" 

"I  will  do  the  best  I  can  for  you," 
Hastings  answered. 

And  then  he  left  the  room. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Notes  of  a  Northern  Summer. 

BY    THE    REV.  THOMAS    .T.   SHAHAN,    D.  D. 

IV. 

WE  were  a  little  disappointed, in  the 
wake  of  that  charming  raconteur, 
Charles  Dudley  Warner,  at  the  aspect 
of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  With  him,  we 
expected  to  see  the  tides  "go  stalking 
into  the  land  like  gigantic  water-spouts, 
or  advancing  on  the  coast  like  a  solid 
wall  of  masonry  eighty  feet  high."  We 
saw  no  flying  men  along  the  marshes,  no 
distracted  cattle,  no  welter  of  combing 
surges — only  a  normal  and  well-behaved 
sea.  It  is  true  that  twice  a  day  it  leaves 
the  wharves  of  St.  John  high  and  dry ; 
their  black  trestlework,  filled  with  sea- 
weed, rising  tall  and  unshapely  out  of  a 
vile  sludge.  Ships  and  schooners,  that 
but  now  floated  proudly  on  the  tide,  are 
suddenly  seen,  in  all  their  unwashed 
nakedness,  resting  against  the  slips,  or 
wedged  in  the  mud  and  slime  that 
stretches    away    limitless    on    all    sides. 


^B  welcome  waters  again  rush  up  the  long 
^H.  and  narrow  estuary,  at  once  all  is  life, 
^H  grace,  motion,  business,  in  this  crowded 
^^B  Northern  mart;  the  blue  waters  lave 
again  the  green  slopes  of  the  bay,  and 
^^  the  tapering  masts  of  numberless  craft 
^B  fringe  the  busy  quays  and  wharves. 
^B  In  the  early  morning  we  are  off  to 
^H  cross  the  Bay  of  Fundy ;  and  pleasurable 
^B  anticipation  fills  all  hearts  as  our  swift 
^H  little  Prince  Rupert  swings  out  into  the 
^H  open  water  and  makes  for  the  Gut  of 
^H  Digby,  some  forty-five  miles  away.  We 
^H  glide  swiftly  by  Partridge  Island,  mem- 
^y  orable  among  other  things  for  the  cruel 
sufferings  of  many  Irish -famine  exiles 
in  1848.  Halifax,  Quebec,  Montreal,  St. 
John, —  what  horrors  of  the  fever -ships 
these  names  recall,  of  the  thousands  of 
doomed  victims  of  English  oppression, 
whose  memories  cry  ever  for  vengeance! 
Shall  it  be  in  vain  ?  Nay,  let  us  murmur, 
-  while  we  pass,  those  forgiving  closing 
lines  of  Aubrey  de  Vere  in  his  ''Year  of 
Sorrow," — lines  of  almost  sacramental 
holiness  and  grandeur: 

Bend  o'er  them,  white-rob'd  acolyte! 

Put  forth  thine  hand  from  cloud  and  mist; 
And  minister  the  last  sad  rite, 

Where  altar  there  is  none,  nor  priest. 

Touch  thou  the  gates  of  soul  and  sense ; 

Touch  darkening  eyes  and  dying  ears; 
Touch  stiffening  hands  and  feet,  and  thence 

Remove  the  trace  of  sin  and  tears. 

And,  ere  thou  seal  those  filmed  eyes, 
Into  God's  urn  thy  fingers  dip, 

And  lay,  'mid  Eucharistic  sighs, 
The  sacred  wafer  on  the  lip. 

This  night  the  Absolver  issues  forth; 

This  night  the  Eternal  Victim  bleeds. 
0  winds  and  woods,  0  heaven  and  earth, 

Be  still  this  night!    The  Rite  proceeds! 

Though  almost  the  last,  this  memory 
is  not  the  least  of  the  romantic  elements 
that  lend  to  these  regions  so  various  a 
human  interest.  A  man  of  feeling  has 
said  that  Nova  Scotia  is  to  America 
what  Greece  was  at  one  time  to  Europe, 
and    that    the    Bay    of    Fundy    evokes 
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almost  as  many  memories  as  the  ^gean 
Sea.  ''The  scenes  there  enacted  have  been 
so  various  and  so  dramatic,  the  actors 
thereof  give  one  such  an  impression  of 
heroism  and  half-savage  grandeur,  that 
one  can  hardly  refrain  from  treating 
them  as  legendary  —  as  if  they  belonged 
to  an  epoch  that  is  lost  in  the  mists 
of  time.  Biencourt,  D'Aulnay,  the  two 
De  la  Tours,  Saint -Castine,  Subercase, 
Denys,  Morpain,  are  so  many  legendary 
heroes  whose  names  are  still  re-echoed 
by  forest  and  rock  from  New  Hampshire 
to  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  Bay  of 
Fundy."* 

There  is  the  North  Mountain  of  Nova 
Scotia,  like  a  huge,  even  bastion!  Its 
wooded  mass  is  separated  from  the 
South  Mountain  only  by  a  narrow  slit 
or  chasm,  which  lets  the  waters  of  the 
great  bay  into  the  Bay  of  Digby.  The 
passage  is  known  by  the  euphonious 
name  of  the  Gut  of  Digby,  and  corre- 
sponds to  a  similar  trick  of  nature  at 
the  other  end  of  the  peninsula,  called 
the  Gut  of  Canso.  As  the  boat  runs  on, 
we  can  look  back  to  the  rocky  peninsula 
on  which  St.  John  sits,  between  the  new 
and  the  old  mouths  of  the  great  river. 
And  as  the  outlines  of  the  town  disap- 
pear, other  and  more  romantic  lines  take 
their  place.  There  is,  again,  on  the  New 
Brunswick  shore  the  fort  of  the  De  la 
Tours,  those  great  feudal  lords,  -iialf 
Huguenot,  half  Catholic.  There  are  the 
stockade,  the  settlers'  huts,  and  the 
traders'  stores.  Canoes  flit  across  the 
harbor,  and  the  dripping  paddles  shine 
in  the  sun  as  they  are  lifted  by  the  stout 
arms  of  Micmacs,  who  are  bringing  to 
the  Frenchman  the  precious  peltries 
that  are  to  adorn  the  nobles  and  the 
gros  bourgeois  of  his  native  land. 

For  this  rich  factory,  or  comptoir,  of 
Greater  Acadia  strong  and  bold  men  of 

•  Edouard  Richard,  "Acadia,  Missing  Links  of  a 
Lost  Chapter  in  American  History."  New  York, 
1896,  p.  28. 
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the  seventeenth  century  would  contend, 
like  D'Aulnay  de  Charnisay.  He  would 
blacken  the  De  la  Tours  at  court,  and 
at  home  he  would  dart  out  from  the 
neighboring  Port  Royal  through  the 
Gut  of  Digby,  and  fall  on  these  fellow- 
nobles  turned  furriers  in  the  New  World. 
In  turn,  the  younger  De  la  Tour  would 
seek  the  assistance  of  the  Puritan  at 
Massachusetts  Bay.  In  his  absence  his 
brave  wife,  whose  figure  dominates  this 
kaleidoscopic  scene  of  conflict,  holds  the 
enemy  in  check  and  rouses  her  soldiers' 
spirits.  Success  and  defeat  follow  each 
other  with  bewildering  rapidity,  until 
one  day  De  la  Tour  returns  to  find  the 
seat  of  his  fortunes  laid  low,  his  garrison 
treasonably  slaughtered,  his  humiliated 
wife  dead  of  a  broken  heart,  and  the 
star  of  Port  Royal  in  the  ascendant. 

After  the  death  of  Charnisay,  these 
incipient  royalties  blend  their  interests 
by  the  marriage  of  his  widow  to  her 
former  enemy,  De  la  Tour.  Two  centuries 
and  a  half  separate  us  from  these  con- 
flicts, which  scarcely  reached  the  ears 
of  the  dying  Richelieu,  and  doubtless 
seemed  to  the  youthful  Grand  Monarque 
but  a  kind  of  border -raid  on  the  edge 
of  civilization.  And,  still,  they  had  their 
importance  in  history ;  for  a  prosperous 
Huguenot  settlement  at  St.  John  might 
have  made  Nova  Scotia  English  about 
a  century  earlier;  on  the  other  hand, 
a  religious  warfare  might  have  roused 
France  to  more  serious  and  consistent 
defence  of  her  distant  colonies.  It  is  the 
old,  old  story, — 

Of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen, 

Tlie  saddest  are  these :  It  might  have  been. 

In  every  direction  the  sea  is  dotted 
with  the  tiny  craft  of  fishermen.  Their 
sails  of  white  or  of  burnt  ^  siena  relieve 
the  monotonous  blue  of  the  waters.  We 
come  close  enough  to  several  to  see  the 
sailors,  the  tackle,  the  occupations  of 
the  men,  the  exercise  of  their  perilous 
vocation.    Spare   but  hardy  they  seem. 


bronzed  by  wind  and  brine,  clear  of  eye 
and  sure  of  limb.  They  are  the  food- 
gatherers  of  the  world,  and  this  is  one 
of  the  world's  great  larders.  Since  the 
discovery  of  America  these  waters  have 
been  haunted  by  the  fishermen  of  Europe. 
In  1527  the  EngHshman  John  Rut  found 
in  the  harbor  of  St.  John's,  New-found- 
land,  eleven  Norman,  one  Breton,  and  two 
Portuguese  barques,  ''all  a -fishing." 
Before  this,  one  European  navigator  is 
said  to  have  made  forty  voyages  to  these 
shores.  In  a  Bisca^^an  lawsuit  of  1561 
it  was  stated  that  they  had  been  forty 
years  in  existence. 

These  were  the  years  when  France 
and  England  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
enormous  fisheries  trade  that  has  been 
to  them  more  profitable  than  the  mines 
of  Cornwall  or  Kimberley.  Jacques 
Carrier  himself  was  probably  an  old 
fisherman  on  the  Newfoundland  coast; 
for  every  year  his  native  port,  St.  Malo, 
sent  out  fishermen  to  the  New  World. 
As  to  the  Spanish  Basques,  a  historian 
of  Newfoundland  tells  us  that  ''with  the 
proceeds  of  successful  whaling,  fishing, 
and  sealing  in  Newfoundland,  they  built 
the  stately  old  houses  which  are  the 
admiration  of  travellers  amid  the  green 
hills  and  lovely  vales  of  Alava,  Viscaya, 
and  Guipuscoa,  the  fairest  scenes  in 
Northern  Spain."* 

Now  these  deep  -  sea  mines  have  largely 
passed  into  the  control  of  other  hardy 
men,  whose  golden  emblem,  the  "sacred 
cod,"  hangs  in  their  ancient  capitol  no 
less  proudly  than  the  Basque  bears  the 
wrhale  upon  his  shield.  Poverty  drove 
these  men  out  upon  the  feeding  grounds 
of  cod  and  halibut  and  lobster,  as  it 
drove  thither  long  since  the  mariners  of 
Europe.  But  for  the  wealth  they  gained 
what  a  price  they  paid !  Let  any  one 
enter  the  churches  of  Gloucester  and  note 
the  proportion  of  female  forms  veiled  in 


*  Prowse,  "History  of  Newfoundland. 
1895,  p.  40. 
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weeds  of  mourning  for  those  who  went 
down  to  the  sea  and  never  returned. 

And  some  must  sail  to  tlie  banks  far  north 
And  set  their  trawls  for  the  hungry  cod, — 

In  the  ghostly  fog  creep  back  and  forth 
By  shrouded  paths  no  foot  hath  trod; 

Upon  the  crews  the  ice-winds  blow, 

The  bitter  sleet,  the  frozen  snow, — 
Their  lives  are  in  the  hands  of  God ! 

New  England  1    New  England! 

Needs  sail  they  must,  so  brave  and  poor, 
Or  June  be  w^arm  or  Winter  storm, 

Lest  a  wolf  gnaw  through  the  cottage-door. 
Three  weeks  at  home,  three  long  months  gone. 
While  the  patient  goodwives  sleep  alone. 

And  wake  to  hear  the  breakers  roar. 

But  here  -we  are  between  the  green 
bluffs  that  line  the  w^onderful  race-way 
of  Digbj  Gut!  Through  an  opening 
two  miles  long  by  one  mile  wide,  there 
surge  terrific  tides  at  the  rate  of  five 
tnots  an  hour,  churning  and  swirling 
in  great  eddies,  and  just  now  in  frantic 
haste  to  fill  the  lovely  amphitheatre 
of  Digby  or  Annapolis  Bay.  The  great 
expanse  of  this  noble  basin,  in  some 
places  five  miles  wnde,  merits  all  the 
praise  that  has  been  lavished  on  it  since 
De  Monts  first  sailed  across  it  in  1604. 
The  gentle  slopes  of  the  inland  shore  a^e 
broken  by  the  mouths  of  tidal  rivers  that 
lead  the  sea  far  in  among  the  farms  and 
villages  of  this  delightful  land.  Indeed, 
it  seems  impossible  here  to  escape  this 
"  mystery  and  magic  of  the  sea."  It  hap- 
pened to  be  an  hour  of  warm  and  early 
sunshine,  and  over  the  placid  waters 
there  brooded  a  deep  peace.  In  the 
distance  we  could  make  out  the  little 
white  cottages  of  Digby,  ''scattered  over 
the  downs  like  a  flock  of  white  sheep." 
Soon  we  were  beside  the  high  wooden 
pier  that  the  author  of  ''Baddeck"  has 
so  cleverly  described  as  ''deserted  by  the 
tide,  and  so  blown  by  the  wind  that  the 
passengers  who  came  out  on  it,  with  their 
tossing  drapery,  brought  to  mind  the 
windy  Dutch  harbors  that  Backhiiysen 
painted." 

We    descended   from  our   boat  to    an 


inclined  causeway  within  the  pier,  —  a 
causeway  daily  swept  by  incoming  tides, 
and  therefore  rich  in  all  the  fishy  and 
briny  odors  of  the  sea.  For  a  moment  it 
seemed  as  though  we  had  vanished  into 
a  cool  submarine  retreat.  We  emerged  on 
the  surface  of  this  interminable  pier  to 
find  before  us  the  railroad  that  traverses 
Nova  Scotia  via  the  Annapolis  and  Avon 
valleys,  and  lands  its  human  freight  daily 
at  Halifax  or  Yarmouth.  It  is  known  as 
the  "Flying  Bluenose,"  which  sobriquet 
does  not  seem  to  offend  the  Nova 
Scotians;  perhaps,  on  the  principle  that 
actuated  Vespasian  when  he  held  up 
before  the  eyes  of  Titus  the  new  gold  coin 
that  represented  his  gains  from  certain 
unsavory  merchandise. 

Before  we  are  off,  there  is  time  yet 
to  look  around  this  Digby  that  we  have 
been  so  long  nearing,  and  to  note  that 
it  is  a  pretty  fishing  village,  which  in 
summer  puts  on  the  airs  of  a  seaside 
resort,  and  is  still  charming  enough  to 
woo  back  year  by  year  its  original 
admirers.  Few  sites  in  Nova  Scotia  sur- 
pass it  in  natural  advantages.  The  low 
ridge  along  which  it  is  built  looks  down 
not  only  on  Digby  Basin  but  also  on 
St.  Mary's  Bay,  with  its  double  row  of 
Acadian  farm-houses,  its  rich  fisheries, 
and  its  quiet,  dreamy  beauty.  Toward 
Fundy  rise  like  sea-walls  the  graceful, 
undulating  hills  known  as  North  and 
South  Mountain;  while  inland  open  up 
the  valleys  of  Bear  River  and  the  Annap- 
olis, the  garden -lands  of  Nova  Scotia. 
But  the  mysterious  tides  that  make  the 
beauty  of  Digby  help  also  to  mar  it. 
There  is  scarcely  anything  more  dreary 
than  the  great  w^aste  of  red  mud  that 
stretches  on  all  sides  when  the  ebb-tides 
set  in.  This  temporary  desert  presents 
the  horror  of  an  empty  sea.  Involun- 
tarily it  recalls  the  wrinkled  features  of 
eld,  where  but  a  moment  ago  w^e  had 
been  gazing  on  the  face  of  youth. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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Our  Standard* 


BY     LIONEL     BYRKA. 


AX/OULDST  understand  his  folly  stark  who  fears 
To  shape  his  course  aright  and  hold  his  way 

Along  the  line  of  duty  plain  as  day, 
Because,  forsooth,  of  neighbors'  gibes  and  sneers,' '3 
Of  shrugging  shoulders,  scornful  smiles,  sharp  jeers; 

Who  weakly  yields  himself  a  willing  prey 

To  anxious  thoughts  of  "  what  the  world  may  say," 
And  so  a  course  he  knows  the  wrong  one  steers  ? 
Go  watch  him  when  at  length  that  course  is  run,— 

Of  what  avail  the  world's  approval  now? 
Think  you  'tis  strong  as  thoughts  of  duty  done 

To  calm  the  throbbing  of  that  anguished  brow? 
Ah !  friend,  e'en  let  the  world  say  good  or  ill : 
'Tis  what  God  says  should  be  our  standard  still. 


Bits  of  Colored  Glass* 


BY  AUSTIN  O'MALLEY. 


THE  most  notable  characteristic  of 
childhood  is  its  slavish  subservience 
to  custom  —  to  ''what  the  other  fellows 
do."  This  is  also  a  characteristic  of 
adult  children;  but  adult  children  strive 
to  ennoble  that  baseness  by  calling  it 
wisdom  and  prudence. 

Pathos  is  the  pity  of  art.  Pathos  is 
a  sight -seer,  pity  is  a  worker;  pathos 
is  pleasurable,  pity  is  painful.  When 
pathos  goes  over  into  pity,  as  in  *'  Oliver 

Twist,"  we  have  false  art. 

* 

*  * 

We  all  touch  the  future  once  in  our 
lives  at  the  least,  but  few  of  us  hold  it. 

*  * 

When  a  man's  joints  begin  to  stiifen 
he  has  acquired  one  of  four  methods  of 
looking  at  his  fellows :  with  indifference, 
with  indignation,  with  laughter,  or  with 
charity.  The  point  of  indifference  is  the 
worst,  because  one  sees  only  himself,  for 
the  mist  of  selfishness  that  lies  there- 
about. The  point  of  indignation  is  high 
enough  to  show  other  men,  but  darkly: 
on   that   hill   the    observer   suffers  in  a 


bitter  wind,  and  he  is  benumbed  into 
the  idleness  of  mere  words.  The  hill  of 
laughter  is  the  best  earthly  coign  of 
vantage,  but  it  is  altogether  earthly  in 
what  it  shows.  From  it  one  sees  farther 
than  from  the  hill  of  indignation,  but 
myopicly.  The  mountain  of  charity  is 
said  to  give  a  wonderful  vision,  but  so 
few  ascend  it  the  report  is  almost  not 
convincing.  Literature  and  the  Church 
alone  see  men.  Carlyle  dwelt  upon  the 
hill  of  indignation ;  Mr.  George  Meredith 
lives  upon  the  hill  of  laughter.  The 
Beloved  Disciple  and  St.  Francis  of  Assisi 

stood  upon  the  mountain  of  charity. 

* 

*  * 

In  age  we  grow  far-sighted :  we  remem- 
ber not  our  youth  but  our  childhood. 

The  Point  of  Rest  is  an  important 
factor  in  art  and  life.  The  imagination 
is  a  point  of  rest  between  the  extremes 
of  soul  and  body;  marriage  is  a  point 
of  rest  between  solitariness  and  grega- 
riousness;  Kent  in  "Lear,"  Horatio  in 
''Hamlet,"  Cassio  in  "Othello,"  as  Cov- 
entry Patmore  showed,  are  the  points  of 
rest  between  players  and  counter-players 
in  these  tragedies.  The  Grecian  Nemesis 
in  art  and  life  was  a  bitter  pagan 
point  of  rest.  Between  the  world  with 
its  littleness  and  our   longing  with    its 

infinity  God  is  the  only  point  of  rest. 

« 
»  * 

Scepticism  is 'half-raw  idealism. 

«  • 

Old    age  never  begins   until   we   have 

acquired  a  habit  of  looking  backward. 

*  * 

Old  age  with  some  men  is  a  pro- 
spector's pan  from  which  the  sand  has 
been  washed,  leaving  gold-dust;  with 
others  it  is  a  scullion's  colander  from 
which     fruit -pulp     has    been     squeezed, 

leaving  the  useless  stones. 

♦ 

A  much  worse  misfortune  than  poverty 
is  to  be  under  obligation  to  a  vulgar 
man. 
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**Thc  Cant  of  the  Contrite  Heart.'' 

BY  FLORA*L.   8TANFIELI). 

THE  reviewer  of  books  is  as  absolute 
an  autocrat  as  the  Czar  of  Russia. 
He  speaks,  and  no  man  may  make 
answer.  He  formulates  his  own  theories, 
and  applies  them  as  he  will.  He  can, 
if  so  he  pleases,  vent  his  spite  or  his 
rage,  with  the  certainty  that  he  will 
be  unrebuked.  He  can  air  his  personal 
preferences,  and  usually  does.  He  can 
''damn  with  faint  praise,"  kill  with 
ridicule,  or  give  voice  to  his  own  false 
ideas.  While  he  is  often  an  impartial 
umpire,  he  is  so  frequently  a  prejudiced 
and  relentless  partisan  that,  happily, 
we  have  come  to  take  his  words  with  a 
grain  of  salt  whenever  they  are  openly 
cruel  or  candidly  opposed  to  all  that  is 
most  sacred  in  the  soul  of  man. 

There  has  recently  appeared  in  England 
a  published  poem,  which,  on  account  of 
its  power  and  pathos,  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  written,  has 
attracted  widespread  attention.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  speak  further  of  this 
work:  I  am  not  reviewing  it;  but  it 
may  be  well  to  quote  one  stanza  in  order 
that  you  may  understand  what  follows : 

Ah,  happy  they  whose  hearts  can  break 
And  peace  of  pardon  win ! 

How  else  may  man  make  straight  his  plan 
And  cleanse  his  soul  from  sin? 

How  else  but  through  a  broken  heart 
May  Lord  Christ  enter  in  ? 

In  another  place: 

And  a  broken  and  a  contrite  heart 
The  Lord  will  not  despise. 

On  this  round  world  there  is  nothing 
which  merits  our  tenderest  pity  as  does 
the  broken  and  the  contrite  heart.  The 
best  in  man  goes  out  to  it  in  loving 
sympathy.  If  angels  weep,  it  is  with 
holy  joy  at  long-deferred  contrition;  and 
God  does  not  despise  it.  But  the  reviewer 
does.  The  regularly  employed  critic  of  a 
metropolitan  daily,  which  I  do  not  desire 


to  advertise  by  naming,  dares  to  say 
this:  **The  cant  of  the  contrite  heart 
obtrudes  itself  in  several  places."  ''The 
cant  of  the  contrite  heart"  !  Could  cold 
scepticism  go  further  ?  Could  cruelty 
invent  a  more  malignant  phrase  ?  Could 
the  Prince  of  Darkness  utter  anything 
more  misleading  and  pernicious? 

If  a  written  or  spoken  evidence  of 
contrition  is  "cant,"  would  that  there 
were  more  of  it!  The  poem  in  question 
is  grewsome.  It  is,  perhaps,  too  morbid 
to  be  wholesome  food  for  healthy  minds ; 
but  there  are  those  who  believe  that  in 
it  the  note  of  repentance  rings  true. 
And  if  it  does  not,  is  that  for  us  to 
say?  Or  is  it  for  a  flippant  reviewer 
to  decide? 

But,  putting  the  criticism  in  question 
out  of  the  way,  the  sentence  which  glided 
so  smoothly  from  the  reviewer's  pen 
stands  almost  alone  as  an  uncharitable 
and  ungodly  pronouncement.  If  we  are 
to  regard  acknowledgment  of  contrition 
as  "cant,"  then  its  reverse  must  be  true, 
and  unrepented  wickedness  something 
for  which  to  strive.  It  may  be  that  the 
phrase  was  thoughtlessly  used ;  that  the 
pretty  alliteration  suggested  itself  only 
as  a  welcome  change  from  the  stock 
expressions  which  had  long  been  trite 
and  worn.  But  the  callous  reviewers  of 
great  dailies  should  have  a  care  lest, 
while  chasing  down  the  little  foxes  w^hich 
annoy  them,  they  open  the  gate  to 
ravening  wolves.  To  sneer  at  the  broken 
and  the  contrite  heart  is  to  blaspheme 
the  name  of  Him  who  yearned  after  the 
wandering  sheej),  and  gave  Himself  to 
death  that  sinners  might  be  led  home. 

Let  us  pray  that  even  this  reviewer 
may  some  day  know  contrition. 


St.  Francis  of  Assisi  used  to  say  that 
"a  bare  altar  will  be  more  agreeable 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  if  we  observe  the 
Gospel,  than  one  enriched  wnth  orna- 
ments, if  we  neglect  her  Divine  Son." 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 

In  his  sketch  of  the  first  Bishop  of 
Dubuque,  Mgr.  Ireland  says  that  Bishop 
Loras  was  ''saintly  by  inheritance." 
The  meaning  of  the  phrase  is  this.  In 
the  days  when  revolution  and  schism 
were  bearing  heavily  upon  France,  John 
Matthias  Loras,  the  father  of  the 
Bishop,  was  imprisoned  for  his  loyalty 
to  the  old  faith  and  the  king.  The  tears 
of  his  wife  and  children  were  powerless 
to  move  the  chief  agent  of  the  Revolu- 
tion in  Lyons;  and,  after  a  mock  trial, 
M.  Loras  was  condemned  to  death.  One 
thing  alone,  it  was  urged,  would  avail  to 
save  him  :  he  must  explain  away  his  past 
acts  and  dissemble  his  motives.  ''What !  " 
said  he;  "tell  a  lie  to  save  my  life! 
Never!"  He  was  led  to  the  guillotine; 
and  when  invited  to  make  a  last  request, 
he  called  for  his  pastor,  who,  unfortu- 
nately, had  proved  craven  and  fallen 
into  schism.  The  priest  was  hurriedly 
summoned,  and  M.  Loras  said  to  him: 
"Sir,  you  have  given  your  adhesion  to 
the  schism  now  desolating  France.  I 
know,  however,  that  to  those  in  danger 
of  death  any  priest  may  give  absolution. 
I  wish,  therefore,  to  make  my  confession 
to  you.  But,  understand,  I  have  no  part 
in  your  schism."  Ten  minutes  later  he 
was  beheaded.  A  brother  of  M.  Loras 
followed  him  to  the  guillotine  within 
a  few  days  and  for  the  same  holy  cause ; 
and  two  of  his  sisters  also  suffered  death 
for  sheltering  hunted  priests  who  refused 
to  have  part  in  the  schism.  Truly  the 
first  Bishop  of  Dubuque  was  "saintly 
by  inheritance"! 


at  Mishawaka,  Indiana,  for  instance, 
w^hich  lately  celebrated  the  golden  jubilee 
of  its  foundation,  has  grown  from  a 
mission  of  25  families  to  a  flourishing 
congregation  of  370  families.  Besides  a 
beautiful  new  church,  practicalh'  out  of 
debt,  it  has  a  spacious  parochial  school, 
attended  b}^  300  children;  and  a  hos- 
pital, the  Sisters  in  charge  of  which 
also  attend  the  sick  in  their  homes. 
The  growth  of  the  parish  is  out  of 
all  proportion  to  that  of  the  city,  the 
population  being  only  5000.  Fift\^  years 
ago  Mishawaka  was  attended  from 
Notre  Dame,  and  the  long  journey  to  and 
fro  was  invariably  made  on  foot.  In  after 
years,  when  some  one  with  advanced 
ideas  ventured  to  suggest  that  a  buggy 
should  be  provided  for  the  comfort  of  the 
priest  attending  the  outlying  missions, 
it  was  feared  that  apostolic  simplicity 
was  threatened  with  utter  extinction. 
There  are  now  two  resident  priests  in 
Mishawaka,  and  they  find  plent}^  of 
work  to  do  at  home.  It  is  high  praise 
of  them  to  say  that  they  remain  at  home 
and  attend  to  it. 


The  best  evidence  of  the  spread  of  the 
faith  is  to  be  found  in  the  increase  of 
parishes  as  well  as  in  the  establishment 
of  new  episcopal  sees.  The  marvel  of  the 
mustard  seed  is  illustrated  almost  every- 
where in  the  United  States.    The  parish 


It  will  both  comfort  and  surprise  the 
friends  of  "imperialism"  to  know  that 
the  schools  in  at  least  one  of  our  newly 
acquired  possessions  bear  a  singular 
resemblance  in  many  respects  to  the 
schools  of  our  own  States.  Mr.  Charles 
E.  Waters,  in  a  lengthy  contribution  to 
Education,  says  that  at  the  first  blush 
the  school  organization  of  Porto  Rico 
seems  very  formidable  and  complex ;  but 
"  on  obtaining  an  insight  into  the  system 
of  education,  the  American  is  struck  with 
its  similarity  to  the  system  prevailing  in 
his  own  country."  He  explains  that  the 
Porto  Ricans  have  their  elementary  and 
high  schools  and  their  colleges, — in  fact, 
that  "the  whole  system  of  education 
more  closely  resembles  the  '  common 
school'  system  prevailing  in  the  United 
States  than  that  of  any  other  nation  in 
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the  world."  Poor  children  are  exempted 
from  payment  for  books  or  tuition ;  and 
women  as  well  as  men  are  admitted  to 
classes  in  the  government  college  at  San 
Juan,  which  confers  the  regular  degree 
of  A.  B.  Politics  has  no  share  in  the 
appointment  of  teachers  in  Porto  Rico; 
religion  is  taught  as  a  part  of  the  regular 
curriculum,  and  there  are  separate 
schools  for  boys  and  girls.  In  fact,  the 
school  system  there  seems  to  have  all  the 
advantages  and  none  of  the  defects  of 
our  own. 

It  is  remarkable  that  a  generation  so 
<ievoted  to  the  comforts  and  conveniences 
arising  out  of  electrical  discoveries  should 
allow  the  centenary  of  Galvani's  death 
to  pass  unremarked.  He  was  the  dis- 
coverer of  animal  electricity;  and  that 
form  of  dynamical  electricity  which  is 
developed  by  chemical  action  is  called 
after  him,  Galvanism.  He  was  educated 
for  the  priesthood,  but  gradually  drifted 
into  medicine  and  became  medical  lect- 
urer at  Bologna.  He  was  a  most  devout 
Catholic;  and,  in  spite  of  his  years  of 
service  and  his  great  discoveries,  he  was 
deprived  of  his  position  in  Bologna 
University  because  of  his  refusal  to  swear 
allegiance  to  the  Cisalpine  Republic, 
established  by  Napoleon  in  Italy  in 
dehance  of  the  Pope's  rights.  His  moral 
courage  ultimately  won  the  day,  and 
he  was  restored  to  his  honorable  posi- 
tion ;  but  not  until  his  health  had  been 
completely  broken  by  the  troubles  and 
disappointments  which  finally  caused 
his  death. 


A  learned;  energetic  and  patriotic 
prelate  was  Bishop  Nulty,  of  Meath,  who 
has  passed  away  at  the  venerable  age 
of  eighty -two.  Distinguished  even  at 
college  for  scholarly  attainments  and 
maturity  of  mind,  he  became  in  the  lapse 
of  time  deeply  versed  in  secular  as  well 
as  sacred  knowledge.  This,  with  his 
vigorous  personality,  made  him  a  great 


power  when  he  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  disinherited  people  to  fight 
their  battles  for  them  against  cruel  and 
needless  eviction.  As  a  young  priest. 
Father  Nulty  had  given  himself  over  with 
heroic  devotedness  to  the  famished  and 
plague-stricken  in  the  dark  days  of  '48 ; 
and  the  theories  which  he  afterward 
championed  with  such  terrible  earnest- 
ness were  learned  in  a  school  which 
British  legislators,  unfortunately,  do  not 
frequent  —  a  community  of  impoverished 
peasants.  It  was  he  who  first  recog- 
nized in  Parnell  the  great  leader  which 
he  afterward  became.  He  secured  his 
election  from  Meath,  supported  him,  but 
promptly  repudiated  him  when  the  most 
tragic  episode  in  modern  politics  proved 
him  unworthy.  To  the  last  day  of  his 
life  Bishop  Nulty's  remarkable  energy 
stood  by  him;  and  as  late  as  last 
summer,  under  the  burden  of  his  eight}-- 
two  years,  he  made  a  complete  visitation 
of  his  diocese,  which  is  one  of  the  largest 
in  all  Ireland.    May  he  rest  in  peace! 


Those  who  are  full  of  compassion  for 
the  uncivilized  Spaniards  and  their  former 
persecuted  colonists  in  Cuba  and  the 
Philippines,  also  those  who  hold  that  the 
Lord  has  given  us  a  great  mission  to  the 
world  at  large,  would  do  well  to  ponder 
the  statistics  of  suicide  and  murder  in 
the  United  States  for  the  year  1898. 
These  figures  have  been  compiled  by 
the  Medical  Record  of  Philadelphia,  and 
appear  in  its  issue  for  Jan.  7.  It  will  be 
seen  that  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  done 
for  the  cause  of  religion  and  civilization 
right  here  at  home. 

The  total  number  of  persons  who 
have  committed  suicide  is  5,920.  Of  this 
number  4,586  were  males  and  1,334 
females.  The  causes  of  suicide  were  as  fol- 
lows :  Despondency,  3,023 ;  insanity,  438; 
ill  health,  288;  domestic  unhappiness, 
197;    disappointed    love,  196;    business 
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losses,  110;  liquor,  168;  unknown, 1,500. 
In  these  cases  of  suicide,  2,126  persons 
took  poison,  2,037  shot  themselves, 
786  hanged  themselves,  452  cut  their 
throats,  354  drowned  themselves,  50 
threw  themselves  in  front  of  railway 
trains,  23  stabbed  themselves,  4  starved 
themselves,  26  burned  themselves,  and  3 
blew  themselves  up  with  dynamite. 

The  total  number  of  murders  committed 
in  1898  shows  a  gratifying  decrease — 
a  phenomenon  often  witnessed  in  war 
time, — being  7,840  as  compared  with 
9,520  in  the  year  1897.  The  causes  of 
these  murders  may  be  roughly  classified 
as  follows  :  Quarrels,  3,867  ;  jealousy, 
205 ;  liquor,  207 ;  by  highwaymen,  222 ; 
resisting  arrest,  147 ;  highwaymen  killed, 
82 ;  infanticide,  248 ;  insanity,  89 ;  self- 
defence,  33  ;  outrages,  5 ;  strikes,  22 ; 
riots,  25;  unknown,  2,678. 


Sir  Henry  Hawkins,  the  distinguished 
English  Justice,  whose  recent  conversion 
to  the  Catholic  faith  has  been  so  widely 
announced,  has  now  retired  from  the 
Bench  at  the  age  of  eighty-two  years. 
The  St.  James's  Gazette  proclaims  him 
''the  greatest  criminal  judge  of  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century";  and  the  London 
Times,  expressing  regret  at  his  retire- 
ment, remarks :  ''When  the  courts  meet 
again  they  will  scarcely  seem  themselves 
without  the  strong  and  nimble-witted 
old  man  before  whom  the  cleverest 
rogues  knew  it  was  useless  to  prevari- 
cate, and  whose  name  has  long  been  to 
evil-doers  a  synonym  for  the  terrors  of 
the  law." 

Sir  Henry's  forty  years'  service  as  a 
justice  ought  fairly  to  have  ruined  his 
health,  but  his  powers  of  endurance  v^ere 
little  short  of  marvellous.  His  fourscore 
years  did  not  prevent  him  from  sitting 
fourteen  continuous  hours  on  the  Bench 
without  v^eariness;  though  the  barris- 
ters were  often  long-winded  and  dull,  and 


he  sometimes  told  them  so.  The  Weekly 
Register  records  that  once,  while  listening 
to  an  exceedingly  uninteresting  argument 
which  seemed  likely  to  endure  forever,  he 
sent  the  court  usher  with  a  note  to  the 
learned  barrister,  who  opened  it  and  read 
only  these  words:  "Patience  Competi- 
tion. Gold  medal,  Sir  Henry  Hawkins; 
honorable  mention,  Job." 


1 


There  are  at  present  57  Cardinals,  only 
5  of  whom  were  named  by  Pius  IX. 
More  than  half  of  them  (30)  are  Italian ; 
9  Austrian,  German  or  Polish;  3  are 
British  subjects  (2  of  these  being  Irish  by 
birth),  4  Spanish,  2  Portuguese,  1  Belgian, 
7  French,  and  1  American.  There  are  in 
communion  with  Rome  14  patriarchs, 
and  971  archbishops  or  bishops  with 
actual  sees.  The  total  number  of  bishops 
(including  those  retired  and  those  hold- 
ing only  titular  sees)  is  1,284. 

While  on  the  subject  of  statistics,  we 
may  state  that  among  the  Catholics 
of  the  British  Empire  there  are  31  peers, 

18  lords  who  are  not  peers,  55  baronets, 

19  members  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  72 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons. 


In  a  sermon  preached  last  year  at 
the  annual  retreat  of  the  students  of 
St.  Mary's  College,  Kansas,  the  speaker 
pointed  out  the  duty  devolving  upon  our 
young  men  to  take  an  active  part  in 
all  that  concerns  the  interests  of  religion 
and  the  welfare  of  society  and  their 
country.  It  was  insisted  upon  that  the 
performance  of  this  duty  should  begin  in 
the  little  world  of  the  college ;  and  that 
those  students  who,  through  human 
respect,  allow  evil  influences  to  prevail, 
who  never  combat  a  wrong  opinion  or 
oppose  a  reprehensible  act,  are  in  danger 
of  becoming  moral  cowards  in  after-life. 
The  world  is  full  of  afraid  -  of  -  their- 
shadow  men,  and  there  are  any  number 
of    Catholics    among   them.    These   are 


^■charitable,  faithful  to  the  obligations 
^B  of  their  religion ;  though  at  all  times 
^^  disposed  to  ' '  walk  around  the  block  in 
order  to  avoid  self-assertion  of  any 
kind."  In  a  country  like  ours  it  is  useless 
to  try  to  avoid  religious  opposition.  One 
ought  to  expect  it  and  be  prepared  for 
it, — first  by  a  good  life  and  a  firm  hold 
on  correct  principles;  and  then  meet  it 
with  all  the  energy  and  influence  one 
can  exert.  It  isn't  enough  for  a  Catholic 
young  man  to  be  good:  he  ought  also 
to  do  good,  and  there  is  any  amount  of 
it  to  be  done. 

This  excessive  timidity  or  supineness  on 
the  part  of  Catholics  accounts,  to  a  great 
extent,  for  the  frequency  of  attacks  on 
the  Church,  the  widespread  ignorance  of 
her  teaching,  the  low  standard  of  politics, 
and  numerous  other  evils.  Any  sign  of 
a  decrease  in  culpable  inactivity  among 
Catholic  citizens  is  especially  gratifying, 
and  we  like  to  think  that  the  discourse 
to  which  we  have  referred  has  alread^^ 
borne  fruit.  We  were  reminded  of  it 
the  other  day  when,  turning  the  pages 
of  an  influential  newspaper  which  has 
been  discussing  the  question  of  immor- 
tality, we  saw  a  statement  of  the 
Catholic  argument  upon  it,  signed  "A 
Xavier  Man."  He  hails  from  Brooklyn. 
This  is  the  very  stamp  of  man.  most 
needed;  and  if  all  our  colleges  were 
what  they  ought  to  be,  there  would  be 
Xavier  men  hailing  from  every  city  in 
the  Union. 
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A  C^-tholic  paper  has  twice  accused  us 
of  putting  in  circulation  a  false  report  to 
the  effect  that  the  rector  of  the  American 
College  in  Rome  was  about  to  resign. 
The  Ave  Maria  never  made  any  such 
statement.  We  referred  to  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  rector  of  the  American  College 
at  Lou  vain.  There  was  no  mention  of 
the  Roman  institution  or  of  the  honored 
priest  who  presides    over  it. 


Notable  New  Books. 

Meditations  on  the  Love  of  God.  Translated  from 
the  Spanisli  of  Fray  Diego  de  Estella  by  Henry 
W.  Pereira,  M.  A.,  M.  R.  LA.  Burns  &  Gates: 
Benziger  Brothers. 

AYe  regret  that  the  translator  of  this  famous 
work  did  not  give  his  readers  a  fuller  account  of 
its  author,  who  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
Spanish  mystics,  and  whose  \NTiting8  take  rank 
with  those  of  Luis  de  Granada,  Miguel  de  Molinos, 
Juan  de  los  Angeles,  and  even  St.  Teresa  and  San 
Pedro  de  Alcantara.  He  is  called  Stella  as  well  as 
Estella,  and  was  a  noted  theologian  and  orator  in 
his  day.  It  would  have  been  a  special  recommenda- 
tion of  this  volume  to  be  informed  that  it  was 
highly  appreciated  by  St,  Francis  de  Sales.  The 
present  translation  is  by  no  means  the  first,  and 
some  portions  of  the  work  appeared  in  an  English 
dress  ten  or  twelve  years  ago.  It  consists  of 
twentj^-six  meditations,  the  learning,  unction,  and 
charm  of  which  it  would  be  hard  to  describe. 
We  are  gratified  to  see  a  good  translation  of  this 
admirable  work  of  devotion ;  and  those  who,  like 
Walpole,  love  little  books  will  be  grateful  to  Mr. 
Pereira  for  what  must  have  been  to  him  a  labor 
of  love. 

Hard  Sayings.  By  the  Rev.  George  Tyrrell,  S.  J. 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

The  title  of  Father  Tyrrell's  latest  book  alludes  to 
the  occasion  when  the  Jews  found  the  doctrine  of 
the  Holy  Eucharist  a  "hard  saying,"  and  in  con- 
sequence walked  no  more  with  Our  Lord.  But  the 
doctrine  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  not  the  only 
one  which  excites  the  rebellious  instincts  of  the 
worldly  heart,  as  the  existence  of  the  multitudinous 
sects  shows.  The  purpose  of  the  learned  Jesuit  in 
preparing  this  work  was  to  reiterate  most  of  the 
hard  sayings  of  Catholic  teaching,  explaining  and 
establishing  them  in  a  way  to  convince  the  under- 
standing. He  also  hopes  that,  by  the  very  act  of 
showing  non-Catholics  the  cold  heights  of  abnega^- 
tion  and  sanctity  to  which  the  Church  invites  her 
children,  souls  lingering  on  among  the  dull  comforts 
of  sectarianism  may  be  filled  with  yearning  after 
the  highest  good.  "It  is  rather  through  an  insight 
into  the  high  and  all-satisfying  ethical  conceptions 
of  the  Catholic  religion  that  men  ai'e  drawn  to 
embrace  it,  than  through  any  more  speculative 
considerations."  This  may  seem  paradoxical  in 
our  selfish  age;  but,  then,  paradox  is  only  "truth 
standing  on  tiptoe  to  make  itself  seen." 

A  few  subjects,  chosen  from  the  eighteen  which 
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engage  Father  Tyrrell  in  this  book,  will  convey  an 
idea  of  its  contents:  The  Hidden  Life,  a  plea  for 
the  inner  life,  which  was  ''never  more  apt  to  be 
underrated  and  neglected  than  in  these  days"  ;  Sin 
Judged  by  Faith,  which  is  almost  a  lost  art ;  The 
Gospel  of  Pain,  or  the  philosophy  of  mortification ; 
The  Angelic  Virtue,  a  substantial  discourse  on 
purity;  and  the  Way  of  the  Counsels,  which 
reviews  the  Protestant  tendency  to  disparage 
monastic  life.  Of  the  author's  style  we  need  only 
say  that  he  speaks  the  language  of  the  age, —  a 
quality  not  too  common  in  books  of  this  sort.  And 
he  has  thoughts,  too. 

TIic  Tales  Tim  Told  Us,     By    Mary  E.  Mannix. 
The  Ave  Maria. 

None  of  our  readers  will  be  surprised  at  the 
reappearance,  in  book  form,  of  this  delightful  series 
of  short  stories.  "Tim"  may  have  been  an  excellent 
raconteur  himself,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  his 
tales  have  not  gained  additional  grace  and  verve 
and  ppint  in  the  hands  of  his  present  interpreter. 
In  any  case,  the  tales  are  replete  with  all  the  qual- 
ities that  one  likes  to  see  in  the  short  story,  and 
the  whole  collection  makes  a  thoroughly  readable 
book.  While  the  author  would  seem,  in  the  intro- 
duction to  the  first  of  the  tales,  to  address  herself 
to  young  people  only,  her  book  will  assuredly  be 
enjoyed  by  readers  of  all  ages.  Several  of  these 
stories,  without  any  particular  parade  of  a  cut- 
and-dried  moral  (though  Tim,  it  must  be  confessed, 
was  fond  of  moralizing),  are  as  truly  effective  as 
powerful  sermons.  "A  Slanderous  Tongue,"  for 
instance,  is  worth  an  hour's  instruction  on  the 
vice  of  detraction;  as  "An  Irish  King  Lear"  is 
worth  another  on  that  of  ingratitude.  Not  the 
least  interesting  of  the  series  is  "Tim's  Own 
Story."  And  the  reader  of  Mrs.  Mannix's  volume 
will  regret  that  the  kindly  old  man-of-all-work 
did  not  live  longer  to  tell  further  tales,  that  could 
be  told  again  as  entertainingly  as  are  these. 

Meditations  on  the  Incarnation  and  Death  of  Our  Lord. 

By  Cnrdinal  Wiseman.    Burns  &  Oates ;  Benziger 

Brothers. 

The  volume  of  Cardinal  Wiseman's  Meditations 
on  the  Passion  has  proved  so  popular  that  these 
reflections  on  the  life,  character,  and  mission  of 
Our  Lord  need  no  commendation,  "but  the  mere 
announcement  of  their  appearance.  Among  the 
acquisitions  in  which  the  great  Cardinal  excelled 
were  religious  meditation  and  the  spirit  of  piety ; 
and  as  one  reads  these  pages  one  fancies  it  was 
rather  a  relief  than  an  effort  for  Dr.  Wiseman  to  lay 
before  the  students  of  the  English  College  in  Rome 


these  noble  thoughts  about  the  world's  Redeemer. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  these 
Meditations  were  not  written  for  reading  in  their 
present  form.  Cardinal  Yaughan  confesses,  in  the 
preface  to  this  volume,  that  his  first  impression 
of  them  was  one  of  disappointment,  which  closer 
and  continuous  reading  speedily  dispelled.  Cardinal 
Wiseman  did  not  usually  "boil  down"  his  thought 
to  a  residuum.  He  required  room  to  spread  himself; 
or,  perhaps,  he  had  not  time  to  be  brief,  as  Walpole- 
said.  Hence  the  diligent  reader  of  these  Medita- 
tions will  find  some  pages  common  and  familiar; 
but  the  reward  soon  comes  in  a  striking  thought 
which  illuminates  and  glorifies  the  whole  chapter. 
And  the  impression  with  which  one  lays  down  the 
book  is  of  a  singularly  strong  mind,  fertile  in  pious 
thought,  colored  with  the  poetry  of  religion,  and 
informed  with  a  spirit  of  deep  piety. 

The  Cap  of  the  Tregarvans.      By  Frances  I.   Ker- 
shaw.   R.  and  T.  Washbourne. 

This  is  a  story  of  disobedience,  mixed  marriage, 
drunkenness,  misery,  and  tragic  death.  The  moral, 
as  the  reader  will  readily  infer,  is  an  impressive 
one,  and  emphasizes  lessons  which  have  been  incul- 
cated from  time  immemorial,  but  which  each 
generation  must  learn  anew.  As  a  story,  "The  Cup 
of  the  Tregarvans"  maintains  a  melancholy  sort 
of  interest  to  the  end ;  the  plot  has  unexpectedness 
and  the  narrative  is  brisk.  The  sad  conclusion  was 
evidently  thought  necessary  to  enforce  the  warning 
against  intemperance,  but  it  detracts  from  the 
value  of  the  story  as  a  story.  As  it  stands,  w'e  think 
that  the  most  orthodox  of  Puritans  would  have 
no  scruples  in  giving  it  to  his  children  for  Sunday 
reading.    The  publishers  have  done  their  part  well. 

Peasants    in   Exile.     By    Henryk  Sienkiewicz.     The 

Ave  Maria. 

Readers  of  our  magazine  who  will  recognize  in 
this  story  the  serial  "For  Daily  Bread"  need  no 
telling  that  the  tale  is  one  of  singular  freshness 
and  peculiar  attractiveness.  As  a  graphic  picture 
of  the  trials  and  hardships  that  too  frequently 
assail  the  simple  peasants  of  foreign  lands  when 
they  reach  the  shores  of  America,  the  Eldorado  of 
their  dreams,  it  is  certainly  unsurpassed  in  con- 
temporary fiction.  C.  O'Connor-Eccles'  translation 
preserves  all  the  graces  of  the  Polish  novelist's 
style,  and  his  style  is  at  its  best  in  this  touching 
narrative  of  simple  lives  and  loves.  Marysia  is  a 
lovable,  if  pathetic,  figure,  that  will  stand  out 
prominently  in  the  foreground  of  the  reader's 
memory  longer  than  many  a  more  elaborately 
sketched    character  in  more  pretentious   volumes. 
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Lorenz,  too,  and  Orlik  are  not  mere  puppets  of 
a  passing  show;  but  actual,  breathing  realities, 
whose  personality  impresses  one  with  a  force  that 
commands  attention.  While  the  sympathetic  reader 
nmy  regret  that  the  author  did  not  allow  his 
heroine  an  opportunity  to  return  to  Lipinska  and 
Yasko,  he  will  assuredly  pronounce  the  book  a 
charming  one. 

The  Secret  of   Fougereuse.     From  the  French.     By 
Louise  Imogen  Guiney.    Marlier,  Callanan  &  Co- 

Medieval  France  is  the  home  of  romance,  as 
playwrights  and  novelists  know.  Prime  ministers 
can  no  longer  pack  their  rivals  off  to  prison  or 
send  enemies  to  the  guillotine  without  the  tedious 
process  of  law;  and  modern  kings,  with  their 
constitutional  and  judiciary  limitations,  are  no 
more  at  the  mercy  of  astute  courtiers,  with  fawning 
eyes  and  supple  knees.  The  wonderful  Cyrano  de 
Bergerac,  the  Three  Musketeers,  and  the  dramas 
that  have  grown  around  the  name  of  Richelieu 
(to  cite  only  a  few  familiar  examples),  illustrate 
our  meaning.  In  modern  times  great  surprises  are 
possible  only  in  politics  and  war. 

''The  Secret  of  Fougereuse"  is  a  French  tale  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  It  is  strongly  interesting  as 
a  story ;  the  movement  is  swift,  the  personages 
well  evolved,  and  the  secret  admirably  guarded  till 
the  close.  With  slight  adaptation,  it  would  make 
an  excellent  play  for  our  schools  and  colleges,  Guy 
de  Fougereuse  and  his  lion-hearted  friend  and  the 
page  Loic  are  people  whom  one  will  remember — 
and  that  is  one  of  the  tests  of  a  good  novel.  A 
fine  religious  flavor  runs  through  the  story,  which 
is  told  in  the  fresh,  limpid  English  which  is  the 
charm  of  all  Miss  Guiney's  work.  We  cordially  hope 
that  "The  Secret  of  Fougereuse "  may  find  a  place 
in  all  Catholic  homes  and  libraries.  T'he  book  is 
well  published. 

Mrs,  Markham*s  Nieces,     By  Frances  I,  Kershaw\ 
Burns  &  Gates ;  Benziger  Brothers. 

This  is  a  pleasant  conversion-story  from  which 
controversy  is  rigidly  excluded.  The  plot  is  inter- 
esting-; the  narrative  runs  on  in  smooth,  easy 
sentences;  'there  is  plenty  of  action  but  no  wild 
passion  ;  the  characters  are  well  portrayed,  though 
Marjorie's  conversion  seems  a  shade  too  sudden 
even  for  one  of  her  temperament.  There  are  other 
little  improbabilities  which  the  author  should  have 
worked  off;  and  we  are  not  sure  but  Arthur  ought 
to  have  fared  better,  or  that  Marjorie  had  a  voca- 
tion to  the  convent  at  all.  Aunt  Laura  is  an 
excellent  bit  of  sketching,  and  a  consistent  creation 
before  and  after  her  conversion  — such  as  it  was. 


The  author  is  a  convert,  and  dedicates  her  story 
to  converts.  The  moral  of  her  book  being  that 
unreasonable  prejudice  and  lack  of  knowledge  alone 
keep  people  out  of  the  Church,  it  would  be  no- 
surprise  to  learn  that  "Mrs.  Markham's  Nieces  "had; 
been  instrumental,  under  Providence,  in  pointing 
many  others  to  the  Ark  of  Salvation,  The  volume 
is  well  bound  and  typograpTiically  attractive. 

The  Sacred  Heart.     From  the  German  of  the  Rev. 
Joseph  A.  Keller,  D.  D.    R,  and  T.  Washbourne, 

Brief  sketches  of  Blessed  Margaret  Mary  and  the 
Venerable  de  la  Colombiere,  together  with  the  Bull 
Auctorein  Fidei,  make  an  appropriate  introduction 
to  this  work,  which  chiefly  comprises  incidents 
showing  the  favor  granted  by  Our  Lord  to  those^ 
devoted  to  His  Sacred  Heart,  These  incidents 
vary  in  importance  and  convincingness,  but  all 
are  piously  and  some  interestingly  told ;  and  none 
is  injurious— which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of 
some  other  books  of  the  kind.  They  have  been 
selected  with  a  view  to  suit  all  states  of  life. 
They  will  console  and  encourage  many,  and  can 
not  fail  to  increase  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart. 


Obituary* 

Remember  tbem  that  are  in  bands,  a.s  if  you  were  bound 
with  tbem.  Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

The  following  deceased  persons  are  recommended 
to  the  charitable  prayers  of  our  readers : 

The  Rev.  John  F.  Elsen,  of  the  Diocese  of  Detroit ; 
and  the  Very  Rev.  Father  Victor,  C.  P.,  Sarmiento, 
Argentina,  who  lately  departed  this  life. 

Sister  M.  de  la  Misericorde,  of  the  Sisters  of  the 
Holy  Names,  who  passed  to  her  reward  on  the 
28th  ult. 

Mr.  William  M.  Follmar,  of  Providence,  R.  I.;  Mrs, 
James  Scott,  Hartford,  Conn.;  Mr,  Harvey  Taylor, 
Portland, Conn,;  Catherine  Dwyer, New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.;  Miss  M.  A,  Carney,  Mr,  Michael  Farrell,  and 
Mr,  Patrick  Dunlea,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y.;  Thomas  and 
Julia  Murph^',  Mr,  Patrick  Neville,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Lynch,  Middletown,  Conn.;  Mrs.  Johanna  Condon. 
Fort  Dodge,  Iowa;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Middleton  and 
Mr.  Richard  Hughes,  London,  Ohio ;  Mrs.  Helen 
Meara,  Circleville,  Ohio;  Mrs.  John  A.  Hicks,  Los 
Gatos,  Cal.;  Mr,  Charles  O'Shaughnessy,  Mrs.  Mary 
McDonald,  and  Emile  Peguillen,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.;  Mrs.  il.  Bulger,  Martinez,  Cal.;  Mrs.  Mary 
Walshe,  Conna,  Ireland ;  Mr.  John  Kelly,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  Julia  Waters,  Lawrence,  Mass. ;  Mrs. 
Margaret  Glenn,  Des  Moines,  Iowa ;  Katherine  1). 
Cooney,  NeAV  York  city;  Mrs,  D.  Sheedy,  Austin, 
Minn. ;  Mrs.  P.  E.  Doherty,  Columbus,  Ohio ;  and 
Mrs.  Mary  Birch,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful 
departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in  peace ! 


UNDER  THE  MANTLE  OF  OUR   BLESSED  MOTHER. 


Before  the  Crib. 


The  Patron  Saint  of  Lucca* 


BY     HOPE     WILLIS. 

T  ORD,  to  the  child,  who  loves  Thee 

Thy  voice  is  near  Indeed: 
Its  steps  can  always  follow 

Where  Thine  in  kindness  lead. 
Though  to  Thy  Holy  Table 

It  may  not  turn  its  feet, 
Thou  callest  from  the  Stable, 

O  Jesus,  pure  and  sweet! 

That  grotto  is  the  temple 

Thy  love  for  us  has  made; 
There  by  Thy  little  cradle 

Our  hearts  are  not  afraid; 
Kneeling  in  joy  before  Thee, 

Our  new-born  King  to  greet. 
With  all  our  souls  to  praise  Thee, 

O  Jesus,  pure  and  sweet! 

Just  clinging  to  Thy  finger, 

We  fear  no  thorny  way; 
Thou  teachest  where  to  follow 

By  night  as  well  as  day. 
Thou  boldest  each  to-morrow 

Where  light  and  darkness  meet ; 
Near  Thee,  no  dread  we  borrow, 

O  Jesus,  pure  and  sweet ! 

We  do  not  fear  the  darkness: 

We  know  that  Thou  art  there; 
Within  Thy  sheltering  bosom 

We  slumber,  free  from  care. 
And  when  from  some  temptation 

We  fly  with  trembling  feet. 
Thy  love  is  our  salvation, 

O  Jesus,  pure  and  sweet! 


BY    FATHER    CHEERHEART. 


It  was  on  the  day  of  the  fatal  battle  of 
Pavia  that  Francis  I.  wrote  his  mother 
-a  letter  containing  the  oft-quoted  words : 
'''AH  is  lost,  Madam,  save  honor!" 


T  is  consoling  to  think  that 
there  are  few,  if  any,  professions, 
trades,  or  callings  in  life  that 
"lave  not,  at  some  period  or  other  of  the 
world's  history,  been  ennobled  by  the 
holiness  of  one  or  more  of  God's  saints. 
And  the  humbler  occupations  are  by  no 
means  the  most  scantily  dowered  in  this 
respect.  St.  Joseph  was  a  carpenter;  St. 
Peter,  a  fisherman ;  St.  Isidore,  a  plough- 
man; St.  Theodotus,  an  innkeeper;  and 
St.  Zita,  the  patroness  of  the  city  of 
Lucca,  was  a  cook. 

Zita  was  born  in  1218,  in  the  Italian 
province  of  Lucca.  Her  father,  John 
Lombard,  was  a  poor  farmer,  who  had 
considerable  difficulty  in  supporting  his 
family.  Accordingly,  when  Zita  v^as 
twelve  years  old,  she  asked  her  parents 
to  allow  her  to  hire  herself  out  as  a 
servant,  and  thus  relieve  them  of  the  task 
of  feeding  and  clothing  her.  Her  request 
was  granted,  and  she  obtained  a  place 
in  the  household  of  the  noble  family  of 
Fatinelli.  Her  industry,  gentleness,  and 
unvarying  piety  soon  endeared  her  to 
her  employers;  and  in  a  few  years  she 
became  an  important  personage  in  the 
household,  possessing  the  fullest  confi- 
dence of  her  master  and  mistress.  The 
poet,  Gaspar  Casentini,  who  has  written 
a  rhymed  life  of  our  saint,  says:  ''Noth- 
ing was  ever  locked  away  from  Zita :  she 
had  full  liberty  to  dispose  of  everything." 
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And  it  was  a  good  thing  she  had  such 
liberty ;  for  her  charity  to  the  poor  was 
simply  boundless.  Her  mistress  furnished 
her  with  an  excellent  wardrobe,  but  Zita 
gave  all  her  best  dresses  away.  More 
than  that:  she  often  deprived  herself  of 
a  portion  of  her  own  food  to  give  it 
to  beggars.  For  that  matter,  she  herself 
sometimes  begged  in  order  to  relieve  the 
necessities  of  the  poor. 

In  the  meantime  she  never  neglected 
any  of  the  pious  practices  which  she  had 
learned  from  her  good  mother  at  home. 
The  palace  of  the  Fatinelli  was  very 
near  the  Church  of  St.  Fredian,  and  Zita 
always  got  up  early  to  attend  the  first 
Mass  and  ''contemplate  the  divine  good- 
ness." God  was  so  pleased  with  her 
piety  and  her  charity  that  He  often 
assisted  her  in  a  miraculous  manner. 

One  day,  as  she  was  descending  the 
outer  staircase  with  her  apron  full  of 
bread  that  she  had  collected  after  dinner 
and  was  carrying  to  the  poor,  she  met 
her  master.  ''What  have  you  there?" 
asked  Fatinelli.  She  opened  the  apron 
for  his  inspection,  but  it  revealed  a  fine 
collection  of  bouquets  and  garlands.  Zita 
proceeded  on  her  way,  and  by  the  time 
she  reached  her  pensioners  the  flowers 
had  become  bread  again.  Our  Lord  had 
wrought  for  a  poor  girl  the  same  miracle 
that  He  worked  about  the  same  period 
for  Queen  Elizabeth  of  Hungary. 

On  another  occasion  a  wearied  pilgrim 
asked  Zita  for  a  little  wine.  "I  have 
none,"  she  replied;  "but  I'll  give  you  a 
drink  of  water  w^ith  all  my  heart."  She 
did  so,  and  the  pilgrim  found  that  the 
cup  contained  the  best  wine  he  had  ever 
tasted.  Once,  during  a  famine,  Zita  gave 
away  a  considerable  quantity  of  beans, 
of  which  her  master  had  a  large  supply  ; 
and  the  bin  from  which  she  took  them 
always  remained  full. 

The  occurrence,  however,  that  resulted 
in  St.  Zita's  being  chosen  patroness  of 
cooks  was  the  following: 


One  da}^  Signora  Fatinelli  was  to  have 
a  great  dinner  for  a  number  of  invited 
guests.  She  gave  multiplied  instructions 
to  Zita  as  to  the  various  dishes,  and 
particularl}^  recommended  her  to  have 
them  done  in  her  best  style,  and  all  ready 
for  the  appointed  hour — six  o'clock  in 
the  evening.  Zita  rose  before  daylight, 
hurried  to  the  market,  made  the  neces- 
sary purchases,  brought  them  home  to 
her  kitchen,  and  then  as  usual  went  to- 
Mass  at  St.  Fredian's. 

This  was  all  well  enough ;  but  just  at 
the  Elevation  she  fell  into  an  ecstasy 
which  lasted  all  day.  People  coming  into 
the  church  at  different  hours  thought 
that  she  was  merely  paying  a  visit  to 
the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and  so  did  not 
disturb  her.  When  she  came  to  herself 
it  was  near  sunset,  and  she  was  terrified 
to  think  of  the  dinner  that  was  not 
even  begun  at  the  hour  when  she  was 
supposed  to  serve  it. 

She  hurried  home  in  great  distress. 
What  grieved  her  most,  however,  was  the 
thought  of  her  kind  mistress'  humilia- 
tion when  she  discovered  that  her  guests- 
were  to  be  deprived  of  their  repast.  On 
reaching  the  kitchen  door,  she  scented 
odors  that  vouched  for  some  excellent 
viands  being  prepared  within.  "Ah!'* 
she  thought,  "my  mistress,  noting  my 
absence,  has  engaged  another  cook. 
I  shall  be  discharged,  of  course;  but  at 
least  the  family  will  not  be  shamed." 

Entering,  she  heard  the  slight  rustling 
of  wings,  which  she  naturally  mistook 
for  the  rustling  of  the  new  cook's  dress, — 
supposing  she  had  just  left  the  kitchen 
for  the  dining-room.  Everything  was  in 
the  best  of  order  in  the  kitchen:  fires 
going ;  pots,  kettles,  roasts,  and  stews  in 
excellent  condition.  And  as,  after  the 
fashion  of  cooks,  she  lifted  the  covers 
and  tasted  the  different  dishes,  she  said : 
"Well,  my  mistress  has  found  a  treasure 
to  replace  me.  Her  new  cook  is  a  far, 
far  better  one  than  ever  I  was." 
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Anxious  to  see  her  successor,  she  went 
into  the  dining-room;  but  although  the 
tables  were  laid  with  perfect  neatness 
and  completeness,  there  was  nobody  to 
be  seen.  Moreover,  look  where  she  would, 
she  could  find  no  trace  of  the  mysterious 
new  cook.  She  was  growing  more  and 
more  astounded  every  moment,  when 
suddenly  her  mistress  entered  the  kitchen 
and  asked:  '^Well,  Zita  dear,  is  every- 
thing ready  ? '  ^  — ' '  Yes,  Madam ;  but  the 
person  —  "  and  Zita  stopped. 

Signora  Fatinelli  brought  in  her  guests, 
who  had  been  seated  out  on  the  terrace, 
and  the  dinner  was  served.  Never  had 
the  company  eaten  so  exquisite  a  meal: 
it  was  pronounced  absolutely  perfect. 
In  fact,  the  memory  of  that  banquet 
has  endured  nearly  seven  hundred  years ; 
for  to  this  day,  when  any  one  in  Lucca 
wishes  to  praise  a  repast  to  the  skies, 
he  says:  " 'Twas  a  dinner  like  that  of 
St.  Zita." 

To  one  of  the  greatest  of  English 
writers,  John  Ruskin,  we  are  indebted 
for  many  exquisite  pages  about  St.  Zita ; 
and  Miss  Francesca  Alexander,  another 
non-Catholic  and  an  American,  has  trans- 
lated in  rhythmic  lines,  and  wondrously 
illustrated  too,  a  beautiful  ballad  which, 
but  for  her  pity  for  it,  would  have  been 
lost  to  us.  Here  is  one  stanza,  which 
Mr.  Ruskin  praises  very  highly.  It 
recounts  the  miracle  of  the  wine : 

A  pilgrim  poor  to  Zita  came  one  day, 
All  faint  and  thirsty  with  the  summer  heat, 

And  for  a  little  water  did  her  pray, — 
'Twas  close  beside  the  well  they  chanced  to  meet, 

She  feared  to  give  it,  yet  what  could  she  say? 
She  answered  humbly,  and  with  words  discreet : 
''I  wish,  my  brother,  I  could  give  thee  wine; 

But  if  the  water  please  thee,  that  is  thine." 

This  said,  slie  drew  some  water  from  the  well, 
And  with  a  cross  the  pitcher  did  she  sign. 
"0  Lord,"  she  said,  while  low  her  sweet  voice  fdl, 
"Let  not  this  water  hurt  him:  he  is  Thine!" 
The  pilgrim,  as  he  stooped  to  drink,  could  tell 
Her  thought  before  she  spoke— "I  wish  'twere 
wine!" 
He  tasted ;  then,  astonished,  raised  his  head. 
"But  truly,  this  is  precious  wine!"  he  said. 


Billy  and  Molly :   Their  Ups  and  Downs. 

BY    SYLVIA    HUNTING. 

III. — Billy  Goes  to  the  Farm. 

Mr.  Granger,  according  to  his  promise, 
went  to  see  Mr.  Bates  the  next  day; 
and  before  many  minutes  he  perceived 
that  there  would  be  no  objection  made 
to  the  proposed  plan  by  which  Billy 
was  to  exchange  his  present  home  for 
one  at  the  Poor  Farm.  Mr.  Bates  was 
willing  that  he  should  go,  though  not 
at  all  desirous  of  getting  rid  of  him,  as 
Mr.  Granger  could  plainly  see.  But  the 
mother,  v^hile  making  a  faint  show  of 
reluctance  at  parting  with  the  boy,  was 
evidently  not  dissatisfied  at  the  prospect 
of  being  relieved  from  his  maintenance. 
Billy  was  absent  at  the  time,  having 
gone  with  Martin  and  Melchiades,  the 
Mexican  ranch-man,  to  look  for  a  horse 
which  had  strayed  from  the  corral  the 
night  before. 

When  Mr.  Granger  arose  to  go,  after 
having  arranged  that  Billy  was  to  begin 
his  duties  at  the  Poor  Farm  in  two  or 
three  days,  Mrs.  Bates  quietly"  followed 
him  to  the  door. 

"I  wanted  to  speak  to  you  a  little, 
Mr.  Granger,"  she  said;  "and  I  do  not 
like  to  do  so  before  my  husband.  You 
will  understand  how  it  is.  Those  two 
children  are  not  his,  and  he  has  alread}^ 
one.  We  do  not  make  a  good  living  yet 
at  the  ranch,  on  account  of  the  rain  not 
coming  for  several  years;  but  this  year 
we  have  hopes,  and  afterwards  times 
may  get  good.  Those  children  are  very 
nice;  the}^  do  not  wish  to  impose  on 
their  stepfather.  I  like  to  see  that.  It  is 
"*the  true  pride  that  comes  both  from  their 
father  and  from  me.  We  are  proud,  the 
Solferanos,  Mr.  Granger.  Perhaps  jou  did 
know  my  first  husband.  He  was  once  for 
a  short  time  in  this  valley,  about  fifteen 
years  ago." 
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Seeing  that  she  waited  for  an  answer, 
Mr.  Granger  replied: 

*'Well,  no,  I  do  not  believe  I  knew 
him.   What  was  his  name?" 

''Charles  Burdge.  He  was  very  young 
when  he  went  into  the  secesh  war;  and 
when  they  came  back  to  California,  he 
had  a  friend  in  the  regiment,  and  came 
along.  He  was  very  nice-looking,  Mr. 
Granger,  and  I  married  him.  But  soon 
he  got  tired  of  living  here;  he  said  it 
was  too  slow,  and  we  went  back  to  his 
home  in  Illinois." 

"Was  that  where  he  died?"  inquired 
her  listener. 

"  Yes,  he  died  there.  And  I  would  have 
died,  too,  if  I  had  not  come  home.  Such 
a  cold  place  in  the  winter  time!  Ugh! 
But  their  grandmother  she  would  not 
let  the  children  go,  and  promised  to  do 
well  with  them  and  give  them  a  good 
education.  So  I  thought  it  was  my  duty 
to  let  them  stay  with  her." 

"Yes,  ma'am,— I  see.  And  she  did  not 
keep  her  promise?" 

"Well,  she  did  in  some  part.  She  sent 
them  to  school  and  was  kind  to  them; 
and  she  did  another  very  good  thing. 
My  husband  was  not  a  Catholic,  but  she 
sent  those  children  to  the  church  and  the 
Sunday-school;  and  Billy  had  already 
made  his  First  Communion  when  he 
came  out  here." 

"That  was  very  good  of  the  old  lady. 
I  suppose  you  asked  her  to  do  it  ?  Even 
so,  many  a  one  would  not  have  done  it." 

"Yes,  I  asked  her,  —  not  of  myself:  I 
am  not  very  pious;  but  my  mother  she 
cried  when  I  came  home  without  those 
children.  She  was  so  kind-hearted  and 
pious,  my  mother.  She  made  me  write 
to  the  grandmother  and  ask  her  that 
those  children  should  go  to  the  Catholic 
church.  I  hope  you  will  allow  them  to 
go  to  church,  Mr.  Granger;  for  Billy  is 
very  pious,  and  so  is  Molly.  I  am  afraid 
they  may  give  you  trouble  if  you  do 
not  let  them  go." 


"Certainh'  I'll  let  them  go.  I  like  to 
see  that  disposition  in  them,  and  my 
wife's  the  same." 

"  You  understand  how  it  is,"  continued 
Mrs.  Bates.  "My  husband  is  very  good, 
but  maybe  soon  he  might  find  it  hard 
to  have  those  children  in  the  house ;  and 
I  think  it  is  hard  myself,  for  he  did  not 
know  about  them  until  they  came." 

"How  is  that,  ma'am?  Mr.  Bates  did 
not  know  you  had  a  couple  of  children 
when  you  married  him?" 

"No;  for  I  thought,  of  course,  their 
grandmother,  would  take  care  of  them 
until  she  died,  and  would  then  leave  them 
something;  and  that,  as  they  had  lived 
always  in  Illinois,  it  would  be  their 
home.  I  no  more  expected  to  see  those 
children  when  .they  come  than  if  this 
day  two  other  children  of  my  husband 
should  come  from  somewheres." 

"Oh,  you  didn't  count  on  ever  seeing 
them  again! " 

"No.  It  was  so  long,  and  they  had 
made  their  home  there;    and — " 

"Yes,  I  see.  You  had  given  them  up 
completely.  It  was  just  the  same  as  if 
you  hadn't  any  children." 

"Pretty  much  like  that.  I  did  what  I 
thought  was  best  for  them." 

"And  so,  then,  you'd  just  as  lief  not 
be  bothered  with  them  now.  Well,  we'll 
do  the  best  we  can  by  them ;  and  if  they 
behave,  they'll  have  no  reason  to  regret 
the  change.  I  promise  you  ^x'U  be  just 
like  a  father  and  mother  to  them,— my 
wife  and  me." 

"And  how  is  it  about  the  wages,  Mr. 
Granger?  I  hate  to  speak  of  money 
always ;  and  it  makes  me  feel  very  much 
that  those  children  must  work  for  hire. 
But  they  must  live.  Will  you  give  them 
some  wages,  Mr.  Granger?" 

"What  do  you  take  me  for,  ma'am?" 
said  Mr.  Granger.  "I've  agreed  to  give 
Molly  four  dollars  a  month,  and  Billy 
shall  have  a  trifle  more.  They'll  need 
pretty  near  all  that  to  clothe  them." 
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''I  do  not  think  so,"  said  Mrs.  Bates. 
* '  With  one  half  of  that  monej^  they  can 
be  very  well  dressed ;  and  if  you  would 
send  the  other  half  to  me — " 

''I'll  do  nothing  of  the  kind!"  inter- 
rupted Mr.  Granger.  ''If  them  children 
has  anything  left  over,  I'll  save  it  for 
them.  And  I  don't  propose,  of  course,  to 
put  the  money  right  into  their  hands  to 
waste,  as  children  naturally  would  do. 
But  if  you're  willing  to  let  them  go  —  as 
you  seem  perfectly — 'twill  have  to  be 
somewhere  else  than  to  my  place,  if  you 
insist  on  having  some  of  the  little  money 
they  earn.  Why,  Mrs.  Bates,  you're  not 
a  poor  woman !  Jeff  seems  to  make  a 
more  than  tolerable  good  living." 

"He  does,  —  oh,  he  does!"  she  replied, 
w4th  more  energy  than  she  had  as  yet 
shown.  "Please  do  not  say  anything 
more,  Mr.  Granger.  I  do  not  wish  to 
take  them  away  from  you.  Let  them 
keep  all  their  money  if  they  need  it.  It 
is  all  right  what  you  say." 

"  Ver^^  well,"  said  Mr.  Granger,  curtly. 
"It  is  understood,  then,  that  Billy  is  to 
come  up  on  Monday  morning?" 

"Yes,  on  Monday  morning.  And  will 
you  tell  Molly  that,  if  I  have  the  time,  I 
will  wash  her  white  dress  and  send  it 
to  her  when  Billy  goes?" 

"Yes,  if  I  think  of  it  I  will,"  replied 
Mr.  Granger.  "Good -evening,  ma'am, — 
good-evening!" — "A  heartless  woman!" 
murmured  the  good  man,  under  his 
breath,  as  he  retraced  his  steps  along 
the  valley  road. 

Billy  was  soon  entirely  at  home  at  the 
Poor  Farm.  Here  he  was  free  from  the 
jealousy  of  Martin,  who  had  an  idea 
that  his  father  preferred  Billy  to  himself, 
because  of  the  boy's  readiness  to  oblige 
on  all  occasions.  And,  taking  it  for 
granted  that  his  stepmother  would  be 
partial  to  her  own  children,  Martin 
had  made  life  somewhat  unpleasant  for 
both  brother  and  sister. 

Billy  had  been  given  a  room  over  the 


barn,  which  he  and  Molly  had  rendered 
quite  comfortable  and  home-like  with  the 
slight  resources  at  their  command.  Molly 
slept  in  a  tiny  room  next  to  the  kitchen, 
scarcely  large  enough  to  turn  round  in; 
but  she  had  a  soft,  clean  bed,  and  the 
place  was  cheerful,  besides  the  luxury  of 
being  quiet  and  alone. 

Both  children  were  busy  all  da^^  long, — 
Billy  about  the  farm,  and  his  sister 
principally  in  the  kitchen.  The  Grangers 
were  very  kind;  their  food  was  good 
and  abundant,  and  they  felt  happy  for 
the  first  time  since  they  left  their  old 
home  in  Illinois.  They  were  fond  of  pets, 
of  which  there  were  a  great  many  about 
the  farm;  among  others,  a  poll -parrot 
belonging  to  old  Captain  Hadley,  one  of 
the  pensioners;  and  a  South  -  American 
monkey  about  the  size  of  a  newly-born 
puppy,  small  enough  to  carry  around 
in  one's  pocket,  which  the  Captain  often 
did.  Mr.  Granger  owned  an  immense 
NcAvfoundland  dog,  as  well  as  a  fine 
hunter.  Mrs.  Granger's  heart  was  bound 
up  in  a  pair  of  Maltese  kittens,  and  there 
were  chickens  of  all  sizes  and  varieties. 

Very  soon  the  children  became  well 
acquainted  with  the  old  people,  who,  in 
turn,  grew  fond  of  them;  for  there  is 
nothing  in  this  world  more  cheering 
and  delightful  to  the  heart  of  a  lonely 
old  man  or  woman  than  the  sight  of  a 
happy,  thoughtful  and  respectful  child. 
The  men  and  women  all  worked  in  their 
little  gardens  when  able,  and  the  children 
increased  their  good -will  by  dividing 
among  them  some  packets  of  seeds  they 
had  brought  from  Illinois. 

There  w^as  an  old  woman  among  the 
pensioners  who  was  called  "Aunt  Sally." 
She  was  in  the  habit  of  wandering  off 
alone  every  day  after  dinner,  returning  - 
about  an  hour  later,  generally  with  a 
tuft  of  sage  between  her  fingers,  the 
perfume  of  which  she  inhaled  apparently 
with  great  pleasure. 

One  Sunday  afternoon  Molly  and  Billy 
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were  taking  a  walk ;   and,  after  climbing 

a    little     hillock,    from    which    could    be 

had  a  fine  view  of  the  sea,  about  fifteen 

miles  to  the  southward,  thej  came  upon 

Aunt  Sally,  seated  with  her  back  toward 

them,  looking  steadfastly  out  upon  the 

parkling  blue  water. 

*'Why,my  little  ones!"  she  exclaimed, 

a    pleasant    voice,  aroused    from    her 

Yerie  at  the  sight  of  them.     ''Are  you 

ut  for  a  walk  this  fine  day?" 

''Yes,"  replied  Molly.     "We  had  never 

en  this  view,  and  thought  we  would 

ome   up.    Oh,  it    is   beautiful,  isn't  it? 

aptain  Hadley  said  we  would  enjoy  it. 

e've   never   been    very   near    the   sea, 

xcept  when  we  came  along  by  San  Juan 

Capestrano,  in  the  train ;    and  then  we 

flew  past  it." 

"I  was  born  near  it,"  said  the  old 
woman,  with  a  sigh.  "I  come  here  every 
day.  Don't  seem  as  if  I  could  get  along 
without  it.  And  the  sage  that  grows 
I  here,  in  this  spot,  isn't  like  the  rest  in 
the  neighborhood.  It  isn't  so  dry  and 
withered.  It  seems  more  like  what  we 
Irinised  to  have  at  home  in  Massachusetts. 
I^Bl  just  lean  against  this  stone  and  shut 
j^kiy  eyes,  and  put  a  sprig  of  sage  to  my 
^Kiostrils  and  smell  it,  till  I  fancy  I'm  at 
^^home  on  my  father's  farm ;  and  I  can  see 
the  house  and  the  barn  and  the  fields 
and  the  marshes,  and  all  the  folks  — 
every  one  of  'em :  father  and  mother  and 
brother.  I  make  a  regular  panorama  for 
myself  every  day." 

Billy  and  Molly  looked  at  each  other 
compassionately.  There  was  something 
pathetic  in  the  thought  of  the  lonely  old 
woman  thus  daily  going  back  to  the 
scenes  of  her  youth,  from  which  time  and 
distance  had  so  entirely  separated  her. 

"Is  this  where  you  come  every  after- 
noon, Aunt  Sally?"  asked  the  little  girl, 
throwing  herself  on  the  ground  beside 
her ;  while  Billy  began  to  fill  his  pockets 
with  small  pebbles,  at  the  same  time 
looking  about  him  for  a  stunted  tree  or 


bush  to  be  used  later  as  a  target  when 
he  should  have  supplied  himself  with 
sufficient  ammunition. 

"Yes:  I  come  here  every  day  —  every 
day,"  said  Aunt  Sally.  "I'm  a  lonesome, 
lorn  old  woman ;  and,  though  I  try  to 
be  kind  to  everybody,  as  far  as  I'm  able, 
I'm  not  as  sociable  as  some.  I'm  used 
to  livin'  by  myself,  and  don't  ask  no 
company  but  my  own  thoughts." 

"Is  your  husband  dead.  Aunt  Sally?" 
inquired  Billy,  falling  on  one  knee  beside 
his  sister,  as  he  began  to  pelt  a  dead 
Cottonwood  tree  with  the  pebbles. 

"I  never  had  no  husband,  honey,"  said 
the  old  woman.  "There  were  only  two 
of  us  —  my  brother  and  I;  and  when  I 
look  at  you  two  it  always  reminds  me 
of  the  days  when  Sanford  and  I  were 
young.  We  were  so  fond  of  each  other ! 
Our  mother  died  w^hen  we  were  little, 
and  there  was  only  us  two  and  father. 
He  was  a  kind  of  harsh  man,  and  my 
brother  always  wanted  to  go  to  sea. 
Mother's  folks  were  seafarin' ;  he  got  it 
from  them.  But  father  wouldn't  hear 
to  it.  Finally,  when  Sanford  was  about 
eighteen,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  go, 
whether  father  gave  consent  or  not.  I 
did  all  I  could  to  persuade  him  against 
it,  but  it  was  of  no  use.  When  he  told 
father  he  was  goin',  father  got  awful 
angry;  and  he  told  him  never  to  set 
his  foot  in  his  house,  once  he  went  out 
of  it  to  go  off  to  sea.  And  he  never  did, 
honey, — he  never  did." 

"What  became  of  him.  Aunt  Sally? 
Was  he  drowned?"  asked  Bilh^ 

"  Don't  know,  my  dear.  He  never  came 
back,  and  that's  all  I  can  tell  you." 

"And  did  you  never  hear  of  the  ship 
or  any  one  that  w^ent  with  him?" 

"We  never  even  knew  the  name  of  the 
ship,"  said  the  old  woman.  "  He  went  to 
Boston,  and  sailed  from  there.  Likely  he 
was  drowned  ;  for  I  can't  believe  he'd  go 
oif  and  forget  me  that  way.  We  were 
verv  fond   of  each  other." 
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'*  And  wasn't  your  lather  sorry  ?  " 
asked  Molly,  much  interested. 

''I  expect  he  was,  honey,"  said  Aunt 
Sally;  "though  he  never  said  nothin'. 
He  was  killed  about  a  year  after  Sanford 
went  awa\% — killed  by  a  tree  they  were 
fellin'.  So  I  lived  on  alone  by  myself  a 
spell,  and  then  I  came  out  here  with 
Cousin  Almery's  folks  in  '51.  I'm  one 
of  the  pioneers." 

'^  Maybe  your  brother  came  back  after 
you  had  gone,  and  couldn't  find  you," 
said  Molly. 

''Mebbe.  I've  thought  of  that,"  replied 
the  old  woman.  ''But  I  guess  not,  —  at 
least,  not  soon;  for  I  wrote  once  in 
awhile  to  the  neighbors  for  the  first  few 
years.  After  that  I  kind  of  dropped  it; 
and  so  I  never  heard  nothin'  about  it." 

''I  think  that  is  such  a  sad  thing,"  said 
Molly.  ''My  brother  wants  to  go  to  sea, 
but  I  don't  believe  he  would  forget  me 
that  way;    would  you,  Billy?" 

"I'm  sure  I  wouldn't,"  was  the  reply. 
"  But  perhaps  Aunt  Sally's  brother  didn't 
either.  He  ma^^  have  gone  back  and  not 
been  able  to  fi^id  where  his  sister  was." 

"Mebbe,"  assented  Aunt  Sally,  sadly. 
^'Sometimes  I  just  wonder,  a-sittin'  here, 
whether  his  bones  could  have  drifted  as 
far  as  this.  And  I  think  mebbe  he  was 
w^recked  in  these  very  waters,  and  he's 
moulderin'  in  the  bottom  of  that  stretch 
of  ocean  just  in  front  of  us." 

The  situation  was  growing  altogether 
too  solemn  for  Billy. 

"Come  along.  Aunt  Sally!"  he  said, 
jumping  to  his  feet.  "We'll  all  go  down 
the  other  side  of  the  hill,  and  I'll  gather 
a  lot  of  guavas  for  you  and  Molly.  I 
know  you  like  them:  I  saw  you  eating 
some  yesterday.  There's  a  splendid  bush 
down  there." 

"Thanks!"  replied  Aunt  Sally.  "I  do 
admire  guavas  better  than  most  any- 
thing; they're  so  spicy  and  refreshin'. 
And  when  I  get  the  chance  to  travel  in 
company  with   such    pleasant   friends,  I 


shan't  refuse  it.  But  don't  never  go  to 
sea,  my  boy,  unless  you  can  take  3'our 
little  sister  along." 

"I'm  afraid  I  shall  never  go,  then," 
said  Billy,  ofiering  her  a  helping  hand, — 
"that  is,  unless  they  make  different  rules 
in  the  United  States  Navy  from  those 
they  have  at  present." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Words  with  a  History* 

Sometimes  a  word  can  paint  for  us  a 
picture  and  teach  us  of  past  events  as  no 
historian  can.  In  the  time  of  Virgil  a 
little  tavern  stood  where  three  roads — 
tres  viae — crossed;  and  there  soldiers 
gathered  to  drink  the  sour  wine  of 
the  country,  and  interchange  anecdotes 
which  were  so  devoid  of  sense  that  they 
became  proverbial.  To  speak  of  a  story 
as  a  tres  vise  story  was  to  mean  that  it 
was  witless  and  trifling;  and  the  word 
trivial  is  but  a  corruption  of  the  Latin. 

In  the  old  Roman  days  the  hand-organ 
man,  or  the  travelling  musician  who 
answered  to  that  functionary,  had  a 
goat  instead  of  a  monkey  to  collect 
pennies  from  the  children  and  amuse 
bystanders  by  his  antics.  This  animal 
was,  of  course,  not  called  goat,  but  caper, 
his  Latin  name.  Hence  we  speak  of  the 
lively  pranks  of  any  person  as  "capers," 
and  talk  of  "cutting  capers." 

You  say  that  your  friend  is  "frank," 
and  at  the  same  time  you  imply  that  the 
old  conquering  stock,  the  Franks,  had 
high  moral  qualities  and  were  open- 
hearted  and  true,  and  that  your  friend 
is  like  them. 

But  you  would  not  be  likely  to  call 
your  friend  an  imp,  although  the  word 
once  meant  simply  a  child.  "Those 
most  virtuous  and  goodly  young  imps, 
the  Duke  of  Suffolk  and  his  brother," 
wrote  no  less  a  person  than  the  wise 
Lord  Bacon. 
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With  Authors  and  Publishers, 


-Messrs.  Marlier,  Callanan  &  Co.  have  brought 
out  a  new  edition  of  "Why,  When,  How  and  What 
;We  Ought  to  Read,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  L.  O'Neil,  O.P. 
As  it  has  already  been  noticed  in  these  pages,  we 
have  only  to  say  now  that  it  is  an  excellent  little 
[work,  calculated  to  be  of  great  assistance  to  those 
fwho  aim  at  a  higher  intellectual  and  spiritual  life. 

-A  brief  biography  of  Mother  Mary  Teresa 
Dubouche,  foundress  of  the  Congregation  of 
Expiatory  Adoration,  by  Edith  Renouf,  is  the  latest 
addition  to  the  Catholic  Truth  Society's  biograph- 
ical series.  We  may  mention  that  a  fuller  life  of 
Mother  Teresa  written  by  the  late  Monsig.  d'Hulst, 
is  now  being  translated  into  English  by  the 
indefatigable  Lady  Herbert. 

—The  best  explanation  of  Benediction  with  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  that  we  know  of  is  afforded  by 
the  Rev.  F.  M.  de  Zulueta,  S.  J.,  in  a  penny  pamphlet 
issued  by  the  English  Catholic  Truth  Society. 
Nothing  better  could  be  found  to  place  in  the  hands 
of  non-Catholics  visiting  our  churches  during  the 
Benediction  service.  The  hymns,  prayers,  etc.,  in 
general  use  at  this  solemn  religious  rite  are  given  in 
English  and  Latin. 

—Jules  Verne's  "Around  the  World  in  Eighty 
Days"  and  Conan  Doyle's  "The  Sign  of  Four"  are 
the  latest  volumes  added  to  Pitman's  Shorthand 
Library.  They  are  printed  in  the  easy  reporting 
'Style  of  the  Pitman  system,  and  are  designed  to 
[familiarize  the  student  of  phonography  with  new 
[forms,  phrases,  grammalogues  and  contractions. 
Both  of  these  books  are  deeply  interesting,  and  it 
[was  wisdom  to  employ  the  attractiveness  of 
fiction  to  serve  so  useful  an  attainment  as  short- 
hand. The  volumes  are  beautifully  printed  from 
engraved  plates.    Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons. 

—So  little  is  known  to  Americans  of  Joost 
Vondel,  the  Catholic  Milton,  the  Titan  of  Dutch 
literature,  that  the  following  paragraph  from  the 
Critic  will  doubtless  prove  interesting  reading: 

Voudel  is  one  of  the  giants  of  the  Golden  Age  of  Holland. 
He  was  the  product  of  conditions  analogous  to  those  that 
gave  birth  to  the  Elizabethan  poets,  and  still  more  to 
Milton.  He  was  not  a  quiet  practitioner  in  the  fields  of 
pure  literature:  he  was  a  mighty  champion  of  right,  a 
fearless  advocate  of  liberty  in  Holland,  an  interpreter  of 
matchless  strength  of  the  aspirations  and  struggles  of  the 
human  soul  throughout  the  world.  His  "Palamedes"  was 
a  burning  arraignment  of  a  bloody  political  crime  —  the 
execution  of  John  of  Oldenbarneveld,  —  a  trumpet-blast 
against  the  danger  of  a   new  intolerance  born  in  the  very 


heart  of  the  nation  that  had  suffered  and  vanqulshetl  for 
the  world's  freedom  of  conscience.  Until  the  day  of  liis 
death  he  continued  to  be  the  "poet  militant"  of  the  fi-eedom 
and  privileges  of  his  people,  the  undaunted  opponent  of 
the  moral  inquisition  which  the  extreme  Calvinists  of 
Holland  tried  to  enfopce.  But  gradually  there  crept  Into 
his  bitter  satire,  his  vigorous  onslaughts,  a  new  note,  that 
raised  new  enemies  for  him  and  estranged  his  fJiends,  — the 
note  that  traced  his  progression  toward  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  His  final  conversion  to  the  old  faith  is  the  basis 
upon  which  rest  the  political  Interpretations  of  his  great 
drama  of  the  revolt  of  the  Prince  of  Darkness. 

—Mr.  Frederick  Horace  Clarke,  a  convert  and 
musician  of  uncommon  ability,  has  written  a  little 
volume  for  the  edification  of  Catholics  and  the 
enlightenment  of  those  outside  the  Fold.  We  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  had  Mr.  Clarke  gone  into 
literature  he  would  have  been  quite  as  remarkable 
a  writer  as  he  is  a  musician.  In  arrangement  thia 
booklet  has  a  sort  of  uiicommonness  that  is  not 
specially  pleasing;  but  the  style — clearness,  force, 
freshness  of  phrase — and  the  vigor  of  thought  are 
uncomraonplace  in  the  best  sense.  Mr.  Clarke  writes 
with  an  earnestness  which  might  in  certain  passages 
be  mistaken  for  bitterness,  though  nothing  could  be 
further  from  his  spirit  or  purpose.  The  title  of  his 
book  is  "Heaven  or  America?  The  Pope  and 
Christ."    Mr.  Clarke  is  his  own  publisher. 

—We  congratulate  the  New  York  Cathedral 
Library  Association  on  the  tasteful  form  it  has 
chosen  for  the  Pedagogical  Truth  Library.  The 
first  issue  of  the  series,  "Christian  Education  in  the 
Dark  Ages,"  by  the  Rev.  Eugene  Magevney,  S.  J.,  is 
both  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  satisfying  to  the  mind. 
When  calumnies  are  frequently  repeated  they  must 
be  repeatedly  disproved;  and  in  this  pretty  booklet 
the  ancient  libel  that  the  Church  is  the  mother  of 
ignorance,  that  she  fosters  it  and  grows  fat  upon  it, 
is  vigorously  put  down  by  Father  Magevney,  wIki 
has  crowded  much  learning  into  little  space,  and 
who  writes  good  English.  It  is  no  useless  expense 
to  make  such  documents  so  attractive  that 
Catholics  will  be  tempted  to  take  them  up  them- 
selves and  not  ashamed  to  present  them  to  their 
non-Catholic  friends. 

—To  the  shop- worn  controversy  about  realism 
Mr.  Gilbert  Parker  has  contributed,  if  not  new 
thought,  at  least  some  good  old  thought  dressed  in 
fresh  expression: 

There  must  be  no  misconception  about  great  fiction  being  a 
transcript  of  life.  Mere  transcription  is  not  the  work  of  an 
artist,   else  we  should  have  no   need   of  painters,  for  photo. 
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graphera  would  do;  no  poems,  for  academical  essays  would  do; 
no  great  works  of  fiction,  for  we  have  our  usual  sources  of 
Information— if  information  is  all  we  want— the  Divorce  Court, 
the  Police  Court,  the  Stock  Exchange,  the  Young  Ladies' 
Seminary,  the  Marriage  Register,  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
— those  happy  hunting-grounds  of  sensation-mongers  and 
purveyors  of  melodrama.  All  these  things  certainly  contain 
the  facts  of  life  which  one  must  know  for  the  constructive  work 
■of  the  imagination,  for  they  are  the  rough  material,  the  back- 
ground of  knowledge  from  which  the  illusion  of  real  life  must 
proceed.  But  they  are  not  life,  though  they  are  the  transcrip- 
tion of  life.  The  human  significance  of  facts  is  all  that  concerns 
one.  The  Inwardness  of  facts  makes  fiction;  the  history  of 
life,  its  emotions,  its  passions,  its  sins,  reflections,  values. 
These  you  cannot  photograph  nor  transcribe.  Selection  and 
rejection  are  two  profound  essentials  of  every  art,  even  of  the 
art  of  fiction,  though    it   be    so   jauntily    practised    by    the 

amateur 

There  are  certain  things  which  are  subjects  only  for  technical 
reform,  for  the  sanitary  inspector,  and  for  the  physician— not 
for  the  novelist;  certain  things  that  taste  and  good  sense  con- 
sign to  the  specialist  who  has  the  good  of  the  world  at  heart. 
The  specialist  puts  down  the  facts  merely,  but  they  are  only 
•convincing  if  they  are  bald  statements.  They  must  not  have 
literary  eloquence;  they  cease  then  to  be  evidence.  That  is  the 
very  reason  that  the  novelist  need  not  take  unto  himself  the 
office  of  social  reform.  The  very  nature  of  his  art  is  to  appeal 
to  the  imagination,  to  be  eloquent;  and  his  vivid  and  dramatic 
touch  applied  to  that  which  is  ugly  and  inferior  lifts  it  out  of 
all  proportion  to  its  actual  place  in  the  life  of  the  community. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Gttidc  to  Good  Reading. 


The  object  of  ihis  list  is  to  afford  information  con- 
cerning important  new  publications  of  special  interest 
to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will  appear  at 
the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out  from  time  to 
time  so  as  to  make  rootn  for  new  titles.  In  this  way 
the  reader  will  always  have  before  him  a  complete 
guide  to  current  Catholic  literature.  As  a  rule, 
devotional  books,  pamphlets,  and  new  editions  will 
not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  for  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as  pos- 
sible.    Publishers'  prices  generally  include  postage. 

The  Tales  Tim  Told  Us.     Mary  E.  Mannix.    75  cts. 
Peasants  in  Exile.     Henryk  Sienkiewicz.     75  cts. 
Meditations  on  the  Love  of  God.     Fray  Diego  de 

E Stella.    $1,  net. 
Hard  Sayings,     /^ev.  George  Tyrrell^  S.  J.     $2. 
The  Secret  of  Fougereuse.    Louise  Imogen  Guiney. 

I1.25. 
The  Sacred  Heart.     Rev.  Joseph  A.  Keller,  D.  D. 

70  cts. 
The  Cup  of  Tregarvans.    Francis  I.  Kershaiv.  75  cts. 
Meditations  on  the  Incarnation  and  Death  of  Our 

Lord.    Cardinal  Wiseman.     $\.\o. 
Mrs.  Markham's  Nieces.    Francis  I.  Kershaw.  |r.oo, 

net. 
A  Corner  of  Spain.     Miriam  Coles  Harris.     Ir.25. 


Sacred  Scenes  and  Mysteries.  Rev.  J.  F.  X.  O' Conor, 

S.f     $i. 
Seven  Jewels  from  Our  Saviour's  Lips.     Rev.  Joseph 

O'Reilly.     12  cts. 
Impressions  and  Opinions.    Walter  Lecky.   50  cts. 
Heroes  of  the  Middle  West.   Mary  Hartwell  Cather- 

wood.     60  cts. 
Pitman's  Practical  German  Grammar.     50  cts. 
The  Leopard  of  Lancianus.     In  a  Brazilian  Poorest. 

Maurice  F.  Egan.     50  cts.,  each. 
Prince  Ragnal,  and  Other  Verses.    Eleanor  C.  Don- 
nelly.    50  cts. 
Oxford  Conferences.    Rev.  Joseph  Rickaby,  S.  J.    40 

cts.,  net. 
A  Klondike  Picnic.     Eleanor  C.  Donnelly.    85  cts. 
Veneration  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Rohner-Brennan. 

$1.25. 
A    Cruise    Under  the    Crescent.     Charles    Warren 

Stoddard.     I1.50. 
Westchester.     Henry  Austin  Adatns.     75  cts. 
Lasca,  and  Other  Stories.    Mary  F.  Ntxon.    75  cts. 
Mariae  Corolla.     Father  Edtnund,  C.  P.     $1.25 
The  Chase  of  an  Heiress.     Christian  Reid.     $1. 
The  Choral  Sodality  Hand-book.     Rev.  James  A. 

Walsh.     25  cts. 
Manual  of  Catholic  Theology.     Vol.  II.      Wilhelm- 

Scannell.     $4,  net. 
Illustrated   Explanation  of  the   Holy    Sacraments, 

Rev.  Dr.  Rolfus.  75  cts. 
Cardinal  Lavigerie.  75  cts. 
The   History  of  the  Popes.     Dr.  Ludwig  Pastor. 

Vol.  V.     |3,  net. 
Ave  Roma  Immortalis.    Two  Vols.    Francis  Marion 

Crawford.     $6. 
How  to  Pray.     Abbe  Grou,  S.J.     $1. 
Ancient  and  Modern  Palestine.     Brother  Lievin  de 

Hamme,  O.  F.  M.     Two  Vols.    I3.50. 
Her  Majesty  the  King.  James  Jeffrey  Roche.    I1.25. 
Life  of  St.  John  of  the  Cross.     David  Lewis,  M.  A. 

I1.50. 
Studies  in  Church  History.     Rev.  Reuben  Parsons, 

D.  D.     Vol.  V.     1 2.50. 
Ancient  P)nglish   Holy  Week  Ceremonial.     Henry 

Joh7i  Feasey.    I2.50. 
The  World's  Unrest  and  Its  Remedy.    James  Field 

Spalding.     $1.25. 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul.     Emmanuel  de  Broglie.     $1. 
Miss  Erin.     M.E.Francis.    $1.25. 
The  Divinity  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.      William 

Bulle?i  Morris.     80  cts. ,  nft. 
Let  No  Man  Put  Asunder.    Josephine  Marii.     $1. 
Fantasies  from  Dreamland.  E.  Gilliat Smith.  $1.50. 
The  Arabian  Nights.     Andrew  Lang.     $2. 
The  Data  of  Modern  Ethics  Examined.     Rev.  John 

J.  Ming,  S.  J.     $2,  net. 
Songs  from   Prudentius.     E.  Gilliat  Smith.     I1.75. 
A  Victim  to  the  Seal  of  Confession.     Rev.  Joseph 

Spillmann,  S.J.     $1. 
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Goethe's  Last  Songf. 


[These  are  said  to  be  the  last  lines  composed  by  the 
great  German  poet.  They  are  evidently  from  a  lower  depth 
than  the  crust  of  his  philosophism— from  that  Catholic  spirit 
that  dominates  all  true  poetry.] 

Uebcr  alien  ®l}.>fcln 

3ft  ^)iui)] 
3n  alien  SBipfeln 

Spiireft  bu 
tauni  einen  ^aud); 
Die  SSoglein  fd)n)eigen  im  SSalbe. 
S^arte  nur  balbe 
^Hul)eft  bu  and). 

Over  all  the  uplands 

Is  rest; 
in  all  the  tree-tops 
The  faint  west 
Scarce  stirs  one  bough; 
The  nestlings  hush  their  song. 
Wait  awhile — ere  long 
Rest  too  shalt  thou. 


Our  Lady  in  the  Breviary* 

1.— The  Espousals  of  the  Blessed 

ViRGLN. 

N  earth  the  Church  has  the  duty 
of  offering  praise  to  God,  which 
vshall  be,  so  far  as  mortals  can 

do  it,  the  same  as  the  angels  offer 
in  heaven.  Now,  if  that  duty  be  placed 
upon  her  by  God,  there  is,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  given  to  her  the  ordering 
and  regulating  of  that  praise.  In  a 
cathedral,  during  a  public  function  or 
ceremony,   the  whole  congregation  sing 


or  supplicate  with  one  voice;  and  the 
issue,  or  end  to  be  attained,  is  better 
secured  by  this  union  of  prayers  or 
praises.  And  as  in  such  a  union  some 
one  must  prearrange  and  regulate,  so 
in  the  public  function  of  the  Church  at 
large,  which  is  called  the  Divine  Office, 
the  Church  itself  has  the  ordering  and 
regulating  of  what  is  to  be  said  or 
sung  by  those  members  of  the  faithful 
who  are  bound  to  the  recitation  of  the 
sacred  Office. 

It  might  be  said,  too,  that— as  this  is 
such  a  supernatural  work,  and,  whether 
we  take  the  model  according  to  which  it 
is  to  be  done,  or  we  think  on  the  supreme 
Lord  to  whom  it  is  to  be  offered,  it  lies 
so  far  beyond  all  terrestrial  strength — 
it  would  not  be  out  of  reason  to  claim 
for  the  Church  a  certain  inspiration  in 
the  ordering,  regulating,  and  fulfilling 
of  it.  At  any  rate,  if  we  want  to  know 
what  is  the  spirit  in  which  we  should 
approach  or  celebrate  a  feast-day,  we 
can  not  do  better  than  appeal  to  the 
Breviary  and  the  Missal  to  know  what 
the  Church  feels  about  it.  And  in  this, 
certainly,  no  doctor — and  I  question  if 
any  saint — can  give  us  so  instinctive  a 
knowledge  regarding  it ;  for  on  no  saint 
and  on  no  doctor  did  God  lay  the  duty 
as  He  did  on  the  Church ;  and  it  is 
therefore  to  be  presumed  that  to  none 
did  He  give  such  intuitive  wisdom  and 
enlightenment  as  He  did  to  the  Church. 

This    being  supposed,  we  turn  to  the 
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Breviary  to  learn  the  mind  of  the  Church 
as  to  our  devotion  to  Holy  Mary.  We 
pass  by  the  fact  of  the  rare  beauty 
and  heavenly  sweetness  of  the  Breviary. 
Readers  of  Newman's  '' Apologia"  know 
what  the  great  Oratorian  thought  of  it 
long  before  his  conversion  to  the  faith. 
It  has  attracted  minds  who  have  been 
farthest  away  from  the  Church ;  and  it 
has  filled  those  within  it,  saintly  souls  at 
least,  with  a  foretaste  of  the  joys  of  the 
heavenly  choirs,  of  which  it  is  but  the 
echo  here  below.  To  all,  even  to  the  most 
indifferent,  it  has  been  a  mine  of  heavenly 
piety ;  while  it  not  unfrequently  satisfies 
the  human  intellect  in  the  elan  of  its 
poetry,  the  depth  of  its  reasoning,  the 
rapture  of  its  oratory,  or  the  aptness 
and  beauty  of  its  wonderful  imagery. 

On  the  23d  of  January  we  meet  with 
that  beautiful  feast — half  heavenly,  half 
earthly,  like  Mary  herself,  —  the  Espousal 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  *' To-day  is  the 
Espousal  of  Holy  Mary  the  Virgin!" 
the  Church  cries  out;  and  then  pauses 
to  hear  her  children  answer:  ''Whose 
shining  life  enlightens  all  the  churches." 
It  then  intones  the  antiphon  for  all  the 
faithful:  ''Let  us  worthily  celebrate  the 
Espousal  of  Mary  the  glorious  Virgin, 
she  who  obtained  the  dignity  of  mother 
while  she  lost  not  the  modesty  of  virgin." 
In  the  middle  of  the  night,  by  the  voice 
of  the  church  bell,  she  again  calls  her 
children  and  exclaims:  "The  Espousal 
of  Mary  the  Virgin  let  us  celebrate.  Her 
Son,  Christ  the  Lord,  let  us  adore." 

To  awaken  in  their  hearts  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  sweet  soul  and  divine  odor  of 
the  virtues  of  Holy  Mary,  the  Church 
takes  the  inspired  Song  of  Solomon ;  and, 
opening  out,  reads  from  the  first  chapter 
of  the  Canticle  of  Canticles,  where  God  in 
a  figurative  way  overwhelms  the  soul  of 
Holy  Mary  with  the  outpouring  of  His 
divine  love,  or  Jesus  Christ  the  Church : 

"Let  him  kiss  me  with  the  kiss  of  his 
mouth;  for  thy  breasts  are  better  than 


wine,  smelling  sweet  of  the  best  oint- 
ments. Thy  name  is  as  oil  poured  out; 
therefore  young  maidens  have  loved 
thee.  Draw  me:  we  will  run  after  thee 
to  the  odor  of  thy  ointments.  The  king 
hath  brought  me  into  his  storerooms; 
we  will  be  glad  and  rejoice  in  thee, 
remembering  thy  breasts  more  than 
wine;  the  righteous  love  thee.  I  am 
black  but  beautiful,  O  ye  daughters  of 
Jerusalem,  as  the  tents  of  cedar,  as  the 
curtains  of  Solomon !  " 

Here  she  pauses;  and,  in  a  burst  of 
tremulous  joy,  her  children  cry  out : 

"To-day  was  espoused  Blessed  Mary 
the  Virgin,  of  the  race  of  David.  Through 
her  has  the  salvation  of  the  world 
appeared  to  those  who  believe,  and  her 
shining  life  hath  given  light  to  the  earth. 
The  Espousal  of  Blessed  Mary  the  Virgin 
with  joy  let  us  celebrate;  for  through 
her  hath  the  salvation  of  the  world 
appeared  to  those  who  believe,  and  her 
life  hath  shed  light  on  the  earth." 

Again  the  Church  reads,  and  still  from 
the  Canticles: 

"  Do  not  consider  me  that  I  am  brown, 
because  the  sun  hath  altered  my  color. 
The  sons  of  my  mother  have  fought 
against  me;  they  have  made  me  the 
keeper  in  the  vineyards;  my  vinej^ard  I 
have  not  kept.  Show  me,  0  thou  whom 
my  soul  loveth,  where  thou  feedest,  where 
thou  liest  in  the  midday,  lest  I  begin  to 
wander  after  the  flocks  of  thy  com- 
panions. If  thou  know  not  thyself,  O 
fairest  among  women,  go  forth  and 
follow  after  the  steps  of  the  flocks,  and 
feed  thy  kids  beside  the  tents  of  the 
shepherds.  To  my  company  of  horsemen 
in  Pharaoh's  chariots  have  I  likened  thee, 
O  my  love !  Thy  cheeks  are  beautiful  as 
the  turtledove's;    thy  neck  as  jewels." 

Once  again  she  pauses,  and  in  the 
pause  the  shout  of  her  children's  voice 
once  more  is  heard : 

"Most  devotedly  let  us  celebrate  the 
Espousal  of  Mary  the  most  holy  Virgin ; 
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that  so  she  might  intercede  for  us  with 
Jesus  Christ  the  Lord.  With  gladness  and 
devotion  let  us  celebrate  the  Espousal 
of  Mary  the  ever-blessed  Virgin." 

A  third  time  the  Church  reads  from 
the  Canticles : 

"We  will  make  thee  chains  of  gold 
inlaid  with  silver.  While  the  king  was  at 
his  repose,  my  spikenard  sent  forth  the 
odor  thereof.  A  bundle  of  myrrh  is  my 
beloved  to  me:  he  shall  abide  between 
my  breasts.  A  cluster  of  cypress  my  love 
is  to  me,  in  the  vineyards  of  Engaddi. 
Behold,  thou  art  fair,  0  my  love ;  behold, 
thou  art  fair;  thy  eyes  are  as  those  of 
doves.  Behold,  thou  art  fair,  my  beloved, 
and  comely.  Our  bed  is  flourishing.  The 
beams  of  our  houses  are  of  cedar,  our 
rafters  of  cypress  -  trees. ' '  * 

She  pauses,  and  her  children's  multi- 
tudinous voice  is  heard: 

''The  Espousal  let  us  commemorate 
of  Mary  the  glorious  Virgin;  for  the 
Lord  hath  looked  down  on  her  humility, 
and  at  the  salutation  of  the  Angel  she 
hath  conceived  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 
Let  us  celebrate  devoutly  the  Espousal 
of  Mary,  Virgin  ever-blessed." 

The  Church  bids  her  children  be  seated ; 
and,  taking  the  Book  of  the  Psalms, 
reads  from  the  royal  David,  the  ancestor 
of  Holy  Mary.  When  three  of  the  beau- 
tiful psalms  are  intoned  and  sung,  she 
calls  on  St.  Bernard,  the  eloquent  doctor 
of  devotion  to  Mary.  He  stands  in  the 
pulpit.  Our  eyes  see  his  spare  yet  tall 
and  graceful  figure;  but  wre  forget  the 
appearance  of  the  man  while  we  listen 
to  the  words  of  ecstatic  eloquence  that 
fall  from  his  lips: 

*'  It  was  fitting,  my  brethren,  that  God 

*  No  church  but  the  Catholic  Church  could  have 
accepted  the  Canticle  of  Canticles;  for  no  church 
except  the  Catholic  Church  could  authoritatively 
say  that  the  beautiful  Song  of  Solomon,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  was  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
and  was,  moreover,  mystical  and  figurative.  If  it 
were  not  inspired,  it  were  ludicrous  if  not  indelicate, 
(See  St.  Bernard's  Meditations  on  the  Canticles.) 


should,  for  awhile,  conceal  the  secret  of 
His  divine  counsel  from  the  prince  of 
this  world;  not  that  God  feared,  if  He 
wished  to  work  openly,  that  He  would 
be  hindered  by  him.  But  because  He  who 
hath  done  not  only  peacefully  but  wnsely 
also  whatever  He  hath  wished  ;  who,  for 
the  sake  of  order,  hath  in  all  His  works 
been  accustomed  to  observe  a  certain 
fitness  of  time  and  place;  so  in  this 
magnificent  work  of  His  —  our  redemp- 
tion—  He  hath  willed  to  show  forth, 
together  with  His  power,  the  counsels 
of  His  prudence  also." 

The  saint  pauses,  and  the  multitude 
praise  God  for  this  magnificent  work. 
They  raise  their  voices  and  cry : 

''This  is  the  Espousal  of  most  glorious 
Mary  the  Virgin.  She  was  of  the  seed 
of  Abraham,  sprung  from  the  tribe  of 
Juda,  of  the  royal  stock  of  David.  Her 
glorious  life  enlightens  all  the  churches. 
To-day  was  espoused  Blessed  Mary  the 
Virgin,  of  the  race  of  David." 

"It  was,  therefore,  fitting,"  continues 
St.  Bernard,  "that  God  should  dispose 
sweetly  all  things  in  heaven  and  on 
earth.  Therefore  did  He  cast  out  the 
rebellious  one,  that  He  might  fix  the 
others  in  peace.  And  being  about  to 
make  war  on  the  envious  one,  He  would 
first  leave  us  a  most  necessary  example 
of  His  humility  and  sweetness.  Thus  did 
it  come  to  pass  that,  by  a  wonderful 
forbearance  of  His  wisdom,  she  hath 
appeared  sweet  to  her  followers  but 
dreadful  to  her  adversaries." 

Then,  interrupting  him  once  again,  her 
followers  cry  out: 

"  With  joy  let  us  celebrate  the  Espousal 
of  Blessed  Mary  the  Virgin ;  that  so  she 
would  intercede  for  us  with  Christ  the 
Lord.  With  heart  and  soul  let  us  sing 
a  song  to  Christ  on  this  feast  of  Mary, 
the  most  excellent  Mother  of  God." 

"For  of  what  advantage,  I  ask  you, 
would  it  be  that  the  devil  was  con- 
quered by  God,  if  we,  notwithstanding, 
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continued  proud?"  proceeds  the  saint, 
*'It  was  necessary  that  Mary  should 
be  espoused  to  Joseph;  when  by  this 
means  —  (1)  the  holy  was  hidden  from 
dogs;  (2)  her  virginity  was  recognized 
by  her  spouse;  (3)  the  modesty  of  the 
Virgin  was  spared ;  and  (4)  finally  her 
.good  name  was  secured.  By  this  one 
wise  counsel  of  God — (1)  a  witness  was 
admitted  to  the  heavenly  secrets ;  (  2 ) 
an  enemy  was  excluded  from  them; 
and  (3)  the  stainless  character  of  the 
Virgin-Mother  was  preserved." 

In  rapture  the  multitude  break  in 
upon  the  saintly  preacher,  crying  out: 

''Thy  Espousal,  0  Virgin  -  Mother  of 
God,  hath  announced  joy  to  the  whole 
earth;  for  out  of  thee  hath  arisen  the 
Sun  of  Justice,  Christ  our  God.  And  He, 
doing  away  with  the  curse,  hath  left  us  a 
blessing;  and,  overthrowing  death,  hath 
bestowed  on  us  unending  life.  Blessed 
art  thou  among  women,  and  blessed  is 
the  Fruit  of  thy  womb !  " 

After  chaunting  three  psalms  more 
from  the  royal  prophet — (1)  ''Sing  ye 
to  the  Lord  a  new  canticle;  sing  to 
the  Lord  all  the  earth."*  (2)  "The  Lord 
hath  reigned;  let  the  earth  rejoice." f 
(3)  "Sing  ye  to  the  Lord  a  new  canticle, 
for  He  hath  done  wonderful  things," $ — 
the  Church  takes  the  Book  of  Gospels 
and  reads:  "When  Mary,  His  Mother, 
w^as  espoused  to  Joseph,  before  they 
came  together  she  was  found  with 
child  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  §  and  so  on. 

Having  thus  read,  she  calls  on  the 
profound  Oriental  scholar,  St.  Jerome,  to 
explain  this  passage  to  her  listening 
children.  Dressed  in  the  simple  garb  of  a 
priest,  and  with  those  emaciated  looks 
that  tell  of  superhuman  mortifications, 
the  saint  rises  and  begins  his  address 
by  asking  a  question: 

"Why  of  an  espoused  and  not  of  a 
simple   virgin   is   this    Child    conceived? 


*  Ps,,xcv,  1. 

t  Ibid.,  xcvii,  1. 


t  Ibid.,  xevi,  1. 
§  St.  Matt.,  i,  18. 


First,  that  by  the  genealogy  of  Joseph 
the  origin  of  Mary  might  be  shown. 
Second,  that  she  might  not  be  stoned 
by  the  Jews  as  an  adulteress.  Third, 
that  when  flying  into  Egypt  she  might 
have  a  protector.  Ignatius  the  Martyr 
gives  a  fourth  reason  why  the  Child 
was  conceived  of  one  who  was  espoused : 
that  the  conception  of  the  Child  might 
be  concealed  from  the  devil;  so  that  he 
should  think  that  the  Child  was  born 
not  of  a  virgin,  but,  in  the  ordinary  way, 
of  a  wife." 

The  faithful,  having  it  so  explained  to 
them,  repeat,  under  their  breath,  the 
words  of  the  Magni£cat : 

"All  generations  shall  call  me  blessed; 
for  He  that  is  mighty  hath  done  great 
things  to  me,  and  holy  is  His  name.  And 
His  mercy  is  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion to  them  that  fear  Him." 

The  great  Hebrew  scholar  continues 
his  explanation: 

"Before  they  met  she  was  found  with 
child  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  By  none  else 
was  she  found  than  by  Joseph,  who,  by 
a  husband's  privilege,  knew  almost  all 
things  about  his  wife.  But  because  it 
is  said  'before  they  met,'  that  does  not 
mean  that  afterward  they  did  meet,* 
but  the  Scripture  simply  shows  that  it 
did  not  take  place." 

"  Happy  art  thou,  0  sacred  Virgin 
Mary,  and  worthy  of  all  praise!"  the 
people  again  repeat,  solemnly ;  "for  from 
thee  has  arisen  the  Sun  of  Justice,  Christ 
the  Lord.  Pray  for  the  people,  entreat 
for  the  clerg3^,  intercede  for  the  devout 
female  sex;  let  all  feel  thy  aid,  for  all 
celebrate  thy  holy  Espousal." 

*  The  reader  will  remember  that  among  the 
"reformers"  thei-e  were  some  who  thought  that 
Joseph  and  Mary  had  children  after  the  birth  of 
Our  Lord.  The  Church  condemned  that  doctrine, 
and  here  is  a  saint  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church 
condemning  it  beforehand.  Among  Cardinal  Wise- 
man's sermons,  the  reader  will  find  an  eloquent  and 
indignant  outburst  on  the  saying  common  enough 
among  non-Catholics  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
that  Mary  was  no  more  than  an  ordinary  woman! 
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In  the  hush,  that  voice  that  was  forever 
crying  to  itself,  ** Judgment,  judgment!  " 
again  is  heard: 

*'  But  Joseph,  since  he  was  a  just 
man,  and  was  unwilling  to  traduce  her, 
thought  to  put  her  away  privately.  If 
one  is  joined  to  a  fornicating  woman,  he 
is  made  one  with  her;  and  in  the  law 
it  is  written  that  not  only  those  who 
had  done  that  crime  but  even  those  who 
knew  of  it  were  guilty  of  sin.  How,  then, 
could  Joseph  be  a  just  man  and  conceal 
the  crime  of  his  wife?  But  this  only 
proves  the  innocence  of  Holy  Mary: 
that  Joseph,  knowing  her  chastity,  and 
wondering  at  what  had  taken  place, 
conceals  by  his  silence  the  mystery  whose 
origin  he  did  not  know." 

At   this  accumulation    of  wonders  on 
the  part  of  God,  the  Church,  leading  her 
children,  intones  the  Te  Deum  : 
Thee,  sovereign  God,  our  grateful  accents  praise: 
We  own  Thee  Lord  and  bless  Thy  wondrous  ways. 

When  the  magnificent  hymn  of  SS. 
Ambrose  and  Augustine  is  finished  —  a 
hymn  which,  sung  to  the  rich,  deep-toned 
Gregorian  music,  is  the  finest  human 
hearts  have  ever  framed  or  the  world 
has  ever  heard,  —  the  Church  passes  with 
her  children  to  the  beautiful  antiphons 
of  Lauds:  **The  Espousal  of  Mary  the 
glorious  Virgin,  of  the  seed  of  Abraham, 
sprung  from  the  tribe  of  Juda,  of  the 
royal  stock  of  David." 

The  exulting  psalm  of  David  is  then 
chaunted:  ''The  Lord  hath  reigned.  He 
is  clothed  with  beauty.  The  Lord  is 
clothed  with  strength,  and  hath  girded 
Himself."* 

"  To-day  is  the  Espousal  of  Holy  Mary 
the  Virgin,"  the  Church  repeats  once 
more,  for  fear  by  any  chance  it  should  be 
forgotten.  *' To-day  is  the  Espousal  of 
Holy  Mary  the  Virgin,  whose  glorious 
life  enlightens  all  the  churches." 

After  which  Psalm  xcix  is  chaunted 
alternately:  ''Sing joyfully  to  God  all  the 

*  Ps.,  xcii,  1. 


earth,  serve  ye  the  Lord  with  gladness." 

Leading  the  chorus  of  her  children,  the 
Church  once  again  intones  the  beautiful 
antiphon :  "  Mar\',  sprung  from  a  royal 
race,  shines  brilliantly;  through  her 
prayers  we  most  humbly  beg  to  be  aided 
in  mind  and  soul." 

Church  and  children  then  break  forth  in 
that  most  beautiful  of  morning  orisons : 
"O  God,  my  God,  to  Thee  do  I  watch 
at  break  of  day !  "  * 

When  this  psalm  has  been  chaunted , 
the  Church,  as  we  sometimes  hear  a 
solo  voice  in  the  choir,  breaks  forth: 
"With  heart  and  soul  let  us  sing  glory 
to  Christ  on  this  sacred  festival  of  Mary, 
the  superexcellent  Mother  of  God." 

And  then  —  oh!  then  —  the  Bened kite  is 
heard,  —  that  magnificent  canticle  that 
the  sinless  Adam  in  Paradise,  calling 
upon  all  things,  in  the  first  flush  of  his 
innocent  and  incomparable  creation,  to 
bless  the  Lord,  might  have  uttered:  "O 
all  ye  works  of  the  Lord,  bless  ye  the 
Lord;  praise  and  exalt  Him  forever!" 

Filled  w^ith  the  sacred  enthusiasm  of 
that  glowing  hymn  of  the  Three  Children 
in  the  fiery  furnace,  the  Church  intones 
the  triumphant  antiphon:  "With  glad- 
ness let  us  celebrate  the  Espousal  of 
Blessed  Mary." — "That  she  may  inter- 
cede for  us  before  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord," 
the  faithful  reply. 

Alternately  then  the  verses  of  the  three 
delightful  psalms  are  chaunted,  in  which 
heaven  and  earth,  the  angels  in  heaven, 
and  the  saints  on  earth,  are  called  on  to 
praise  God:  (1)  "Praise  ye  the  Lord 
from  the  heavens;  praise  ye  Him  in  the 
high  places." t  (2)  "Sing  ye  to  the  Lord 
a  new  canticle;  let  His  praise  be  in  the 
Church  of  the  saints."!  (3)  "Praise  ye 
the  Lord  in  His  holy  places;  praise  ye 
Him  in  the  firmament  of  His  power."  § 

Beginning  and  ending,  the  one  great 
devotion    of    the    dav    is    never    out    of 


♦  Ibid.,  Ixii,  1. 
t  Ibid,,  cxlix,  1. 


t  Ibid.,  cxlviii, 
§  Ibid.,  cl,  1. 
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the  Churcli's  mouth— ''To -day  is  the 
Espousal  of  Mar}^  the  Virgin !  "  she  cries. 
^' Whose  glorious  life  enlightens  all  the 
churches,"  is  the  jo^^ful  response  of  her 
devoted  children. 

Then  all  together,  like  the  vast  body  of 
worshipers  in  the  nave  of  a  cathedral, 
chaunt  in  measured  harmony:  "This 
day's  Espousal  of  the  perpetual  Virgin 
Mary,  Mother  of  God,  let  us  reverently 
celebrate;  for  by  it  was  the  height  of 
her  lofty  throne  wonderfully  exalted." 

Next  is  heard  the  thrilling  hymn  of 
the  tongue-tied  Zachary:  "Blessed  be 
the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  because  He  hath 
visited  and  wrought  the  redemption  of 
His  people." 

And  as  they  proceed,  the  voices  of 
Church  and  children  seem  to  grow  more 
and  more  enchanting,  until,  with  all  but 
heavenly  melody,  they  break  forth  in 
that  prayer  of  prayers — "That,  being 
delivered  from  the  hand  of  our  enemies, 
we  may  serve  Him  without  fear.  In 
holiness  and  justice  before  Him  all  the 
days  of  our  lives." 

The  blessed  antiphon  is  repeated  once 
more,  and  now  for  the  last  time :  ' '  This 
day's  Espousal  of  the  perpetual  Virgin, 
Mary  Mother  of  God,  let  us  reverently 
celebrate;  for  by  it  the  height  of  her 
lofty  throne  was  wonderiully  exalted." 

Then,  far  away,  a  voice  from  the  altar- 
steps  is  heard  praying:  "To  us,  Thy 
servants,  grant,  O  Lord,  the  gift  of 
heavenly  grace!  And  may  we  obtain 
an  increase  of  peace  through  this  holy 
festival  of  the  Espousal  of  her  whose 
Son  laid  down  the  very  beginnings  of  our 
redemption;    through    the    same    Christ 

our  Lord." 

»  «  ♦ — — 

Eve  had  faith  in  the  devil  transformed 
into  a  serpent;  Mary  beHeved  in  the 
word  of  the  Angel  of  the  Lord,  Gabriel. 
The  fault  committed  by  the  credulity  of 
the  former,  the  latter  blotted  out  by  her 
faith. — TertalUan. 


"Weighed  in  the  Balance* 
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Mr.  Darra- 
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IV.— An   Interview   with 

COTE. 

T  the  door  Mr.  Hastings  met  the 
servant  whom  his  touch  of  the 
bell  had  summoned,  and  gave  the 
order  for  a  glass  of  wine  for  Mr. 
Wilkins;  after  which  he  hesitated,  not 
knowing  what  to  do  with  himself.  He 
had  no  inclination  to  return  to  the 
drawing-room  and  run  the  gauntlet  of 
Mrs.  Treherne's  questions  ;  and  less 
inclination,  perhaps,  because  he  had  no 
satisfactory  explanation  of  his  conduct 
to  offer.  Why  had  he  not  sent  the  old 
clerk  away,  with  the  simple  announce- 
ment that  Mr.  Darracote's  condition 
rendered  it  impossible  for  any  one  to 
see  him?  Why  had  he  listened  to  his 
entreaties  and  pledged  himself  to  try  to 
fulfil  his  unreasonable  request?  And — 
crowning  mystery,  as  he  knew  it  would 
be  in  Mrs.  Treherne's  estimation  —  why 
had  he  refused  to  listen  to  the  expla- 
nation of  his  strange  insistence  which 
Wilkins  wished  to  give? 

Since  he  could  not  answer  these  ques- 
tions to  himself,  further  than  by  saying 
that  a  strange  impulse  had  possessed 
him,  that  the  passionate  urgency  and 
evident  distress  of  the  old  man  had 
wrought  upon  him  to  a  point  of  unusual 
self-forgetfuhiess,  and  that  some  sudden 
instinct  had  risen  up  to  forbid  a  knowl- 
edge of  secrets  which  did  not  concern 
him,  he  knew  that  it  would  be  vain 
to  attempt  to  answer  them  any  more 
satisfactorily  to  Mrs.  Treherne.  There- 
fore he  turned  his  back  on  the  drawing- 
room  and  walked  to  the  broad  staircase, 
deciding  that  he  would  go  up  and  wait  ^ 
for  the  lawyer's  departure  to  enter  Mr. 
Darracote's  chamber  and  make  an  effort, 
at  least,  to  keep  his  word  to  the  old  clerk 
in  the  library. 
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Absorbed  in  these  thoughts,  he  mounted 
the  easy,  shallow  steps  without  lifting 
his  eyes;  and  so  started  with  surprise 
when  on  a  broad  landing,  where  the 
staircase  divided  and  a  graceful  statue 
stood  bearing  a  lamp,  he  found  himself 
facing  Mr.  Kirby. 

I  was  coming  for  you,  Mr.  Hastings," 
said  the  lawyer,  gravely.  '*Mr.  Darra- 
cote  wishes  to  see  you." 

Hastings  glanced  at  him  keenly. 

''Does  he  wish  me  to  sign  anything?" 
he  asked. 

The  other  smiled  slightly,  divining  the 
motive  of  the  question. 

''No,"  he  replied.  "All  that  is  over.  I 
may  tell  you  that  Mr.  Darracote's  will 
has  been  long  made — he  is  not  a  man 
to  leave  such  a  matter  to  the  hour  of 
death,  —  and  he  only  wanted  me  to  add 
a  comparatively  unimportant  codicil. 
This  has  been  signed  and  witnessed. 
Afterward  he  asked  for  you.  So  I  bade 
him  good-bye  and  said  that  I  would 
send  you.  You  can  not  go  to  him  too 
soon.   He  is  failing  rapidly." 

"  I  will  go  immediately,"  Hastings 
answered. 

They  parted  without  further  words, — 
one  proceeding  downward,  the  other 
upward.  Gaining  the  second  floor,  Hast- 
ings passed  quickly  along  the  heavily 
carpeted  corridor  to  the  chamber  where 
he  had  been  in  the  afternoon.  Jasper, 
who  was  sitting  beside  the  door,  rose  to 
open  it  for  him.  The  face  of  this  faithful 
servant  was  the  only  one  in  the  house 
which  bore  a  sign  of  grief.  He  had  served 
the  dying  man  all  his  life  —  ever  since  in 
his  youth  he  had  followed  him  from  his 
early  Southern  home,  —  and  there  was 
honest  sorrow  in  his  heart  for  the  ending 
of  their  long  association. 

"  Mr.  Hastings,  what  do  the  doctors 
say  ?  "  he  asked  in  a  whisper,  as  he  stood 
with  his  hand  on  the  door-knob. 

"They  say  there  is  no  hope,  Jasper," 
Hastings  answ.ered,  with  a  sympathetic 


glance;  for  it  suddenh-  occurred  to  him 
that  here  was  the  only  mourner  at  this 
death-bed . 

"Do  they  — think  he's  going  fast?" 
Jasper  asked  again,  his  voice  breaking. 

"Very  fast,  I  fear,"  Hastings  replied. 
"They  do  not  think  he  will  last  long; 
so  don't  detain  me,  my  poor  fellow, —  he 
has  sent  for  me." 

Jasper  instantly  opened  the  door,  and 
Hastings  entered  the  sick  chamber,  which 
was  now  lighted  with  the  soft  glow  of 
a  shaded  lamp.  Again  he  made  his  way, 
this  time  without  difliculty,  to  the  side 
of  the  bed  where  Mr.  Darracote,  still 
propped  by  many  pillows  to  a  half- 
sitting  position,  lay. 

It  seemed  to  Hastings,  as  his  glance 
fell  on  him,  that  the  signs  of  impending 
dissolution  were  more  evident  on  the 
countenance  than  they  had  been  in  the 
afternoon.  For  an  instant  he  feared  that 
the  fatal  stupor  of  death  had  set  in, 
so  lifeless  looked  the  face,  sunk  forward 
with  closed  eyes  until  the  chin  touched 
the  breast.  But  the  nurse,  at  whom  he 
glanced  with  quick  interrogation,  shook 
her  head. 

"He  is  conscious,"  she  murmured.  And 
indeed  there  was  immediate  proof  of  this 
fact;  for  at  the  sound  of  her  whisper 
the  sick  man  opened  his  eyes  and  met 
the  gaze  fastened  on  him  with  one  so 
keen  and  intelligent  that  it  was  evident 
the  spark  of  life  had  once  more  flickered 
up  brightly. 

"You  have  come  quickly,  Gerard,"  he 
said — and  the  voice  seemed  to  the  listener 
stronger  than  it  had  been  a  few  hours 
before.  "I  was  afraid  you  might  have 
left  the  house." 

"I  shall  not  leave  the  house  while 
there  is  the  least  probability  of  your 
wanting  me,"  Hastings  answered. 

The  sick  man  nodded  slighth'. 

"That  is  well,"  he  said.  "I  shall  not 
want  you  long ;  but  for  the  present  I  am 
glad    you    are    here.    I  have    something 
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of  importance  to  say  to  you.  Nurse, 
oblige  me  by  going  into  the  next  room 
and  closing  the  door." 

The  nurse  rose,  paused  a  moment  to 
feel  his  pulse  and  give  him  a  powerful 
heart  stimulant,  and  then  complied  with 
his  request.  After  she  had  retired,  Mr. 
Darracote  looked  at  Hastings,  who  had 
seated  himself  beside  the  bed. 

"I  want  to  speak  to  you  of  my  will," 
he  went  on.   *'I  want  to  explain  it." 

''I  am  ready  to  listen  to  whatever  you 
wish  to  say,"  Hastings  replied,  with  the 
calmness  and  air  of  close  yet  unhurried 
attention  which  are  so  soothing  to  the 
sick  and  the  suffering. 

'*!  am  afraid  you  will  be  disappointed, 
Gerard,"  Mr.  Darracote  said,  wistfully. 
*'  I  have  thought  of  making  you  my  heir ; 
and,  honestly,  it  would  have  given  me 
pleasure  to  do  so, — more  pleasure  than 
any  other  disposition  which  I  could  have 
made  of  my  property.  But  it  did  not 
seem  to  me  as  if  it  were  a  pleasure  which 
I  could  allow  myself.  I  had  an  old 
debt  to  pay,  —  a  debt  of  early  kindness 
and  assistance.  Some  men  forget  these 
debts,  but  I  have  never  done  so ;  though 
perhaps  I  am  late  in  paying  mine.  Long 
ago,  when  I  was  a  fatherless  lad,  I  had 
an  uncle  who  gave  me  my  education  and 
start  in  life.  It  is  to  his  son  —  the  only 
other  Darracote  beside  myself  of  whom 
I  know  —  that  I  have  left  the  bulk  of  my 
estate.  He  must  be  an  incapable  person, 
for  he  is  some  kind  of  an  artist  and  he 
has  never  made  his  way  in  the  world. 
But  there's  self-respecting  stuff  in  him; 
for,  although  he  knew  of  the  old  indebt- 
edness as  well  as  I,  he  has  never  asked 
help  from  me.  No  doubt,  he  thought 
that  I  should  have  offered  it.  Well,  I  give 
it  now — full  measure." 

He  paused,  and  Hastings  made  an 
effort  to  speak.  He  was  astonished  at  a 
sensation  as  if  his  tongue  were  dry  and 
his  lips  stiff.  He  thought  that  he  had 
reckoned    upon    disappointment  ;    now. 


however,  that  the  disappointment  came, 
he  found,  like  many  another  man,  that 
he  was  not  really  prepared  for  it  at  all. 

''My  dear  Mr.  Darracote,"  he  said  at 
last,  "you  have  always  showed  me  great 
kindness,  for  which,  I  assure  you,  I  am 
grateful;  but  I  have  never  considered 
that  this  kindness  gave  me  any  claim 
whatever  upon  your  fortune.  You  must 
not,  therefore,  think  that  any  explana- 
tion of  your  intentions  with  regard  to 
it  is  due  to  me." 

"But  Ido  think  so,"  replied  Mr.  Dar- 
racote, with  astonishing  energy.  "There 
is  an  explanation  due  to  you.  The 
world  has  certainly  thought  you  likely 
to  be  my  heir,  and  you  must,  to  some 
extent,  have  shared  the  belief.  I  hesitated 
long — I  wanted  to  leave  it  to  you;  for 
I  have  felt  toward  you,  Gerard,  as  if  you 
v^ere  the  son  whom  God  has  denied  me." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  is  recorded  to 
Gerard  Hastings'  credit  in  a  book  where 
only  selfless  acts  are  placed,  that  he  put 
out  his  hand  here  and  laid  it  with  an 
affectionate  pressure  on  that  from  which 
he  could  hope  for  no  more  favors. 

"  Let  me  repeat,"  he  said  quietly,  "that 
I  am  very  grateful  for  your  affection ;  and 
when  I  have  added  that  I  understand 
why  you  have  made  this  disposition  of 
your  property,  I  don't  know  that  there 
is  more  to  be  said  on  the  subject." 

"Yes,  yes!"  answered  the  dying  man, 
feverishly.  "There  is  much  more — don't 
interrupt  me !  Gerard,  it  was  a  relief  to 
my  mind  when  you  assured  me  that  you 
have  no  idea  of  marrying  Mrs.  Treherne. 
I  have  another  plan  for  you.  I  have 
inquired — I  have  learned  that  my  cousin, 
Gilbert  Darracote,  has  a  daughter;  and 
I  hope  that,  if  she  suits  your  taste,  you 
wall  marry  her.  I  have  set  my  heart  on 
this.  I  meant  to  have  them  here  and 
arrange  it  myself,  but — now — you  see 
I  never  shall." 

"It  was  very  kind  of  you  to  plan  and 
arrange  for  me  in  such  a  manner,"  said 
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astings,  who,  however,  at  that  moment 
■elt  a  sudden  emotion  of  anything  rather 

an  gratitude;  ''but  you  know  things 
like  this  must,  to  some  extent,  arrange 
themselves;  and  so — " 

"  Don't  interrupt  me  !  "  retorted  Mr. 
Darracote  again.  ''What  you  may  or 
may  not  do  after  I  am  gone  I  can  not 
help,  but  I  want  to  make  you  under- 
tand  what  I  have  had  in  view  in  what 

have   done.    My   hope,  then,  has   been 

hat  you  will  marry  this  girl,  who  is  her 

father's  only  child ;   and  when  they  come 

here,  Gerard,  it  wall  depend  upon  your- 

If  whether  or  not  you  do  so.  What  I 
have  left  you — for,  of  course,  I  have  to  a 
certain  extent  taken  care  of  your  future — 
has  no  condition  attached  to  it.  It  will 
make  you  rich  enough  to  approach  with 
perfect  independence  any  woman,  no 
matter  how  rich  she  may  be.  Don't 
thank  me,  but  remember  I  only  ask  in 
return  that  you  will,  if  possible,  marry 
this  girl.  Promise  me  that  you  will  take 
the  matter  into  consideration." 

"I  promise  so  much,  certainly,"  said 
Hastings;  "and  also  that, in  considering 
it,  I  shall  remember  your  wishes,  which 
will  have  the  greatest  weight  with  me." 

"And  I  have  dictated  a  letter  to  my 
cousin  telling  him  my  wishes;  so  I  can 
do  no  more.  I  should  be  glad  to  think 
that  all  I  have  will  eventually  pass  into 
your  hands.    There  is  —  no  one  else." 

What  was  it  that  suddenly  brought 
into  Hastings'  mind  the  recollection  of 
the  old  clerk  in  the  library  below,  of 
his  excitement,  his  agitation,  his  words, 
"Unless  I  see  him,  and  see  him  quickly, 
hopeless  injustice  will  be  done"?  Had 
such  injustice  already  been  done  ?  And  if 
so,  to  whom  ?  He  hesitated  a  moment. 
Dared  he  bring  such  agitation  in  contact 
with  this  man  so  near  his  end?  And 
yet  could  he  take  the  responsibility  of 
being  silent — break  his  word  to  the 
eager  creature  waiting  for  him  ?  He  acted 
again  on  impulse.    He   leaned  forward, 


over  the  sick  man,  in  whose  wasted 
face  the  dark,  brilliant  eyes  shone  with 
strange  effect. 

"Mr.  Darracote,"  he  said,  "there  is  a 
man  below — Peter  Wilkins  is  his  name,  a 
clerk  in  your  employ,  —  who  seems  very 
anxious  to  see  you,  —  so  anxious,  indeed, 
that  I  promised  to  let  you  know  of  his 
wishes.  You  can  tell  whether  or  not  there 
is  any  reason  why  you  should  see  him." 

"Peter  Wilkins!"  repeated  Mr.  Darra- 
cote. He  frowned  and  a  sudden  gleam 
of  anger  shot  into  his  eyes.  "I  know- 
why  he  comes,"  he  said.  "  But  how  does 
he  dare  — no,  tell  him  no!  Certainly  I 
will  not  see  him." 

Hastings  touched  a  bell  beside  the  bed. 
Its  clear,  silver  tone  had  hardly  ceased 
to  sound  when,  the  door  opened  and 
Jasper  appeared. 

"Go  down  to  the  library,"  said  Mr. 
Hastings,  "and  tell  the  person  whom 
you  will  find  there  that  Mr.  Darracote 
can  not  see  him.  Make  him  understand 
that  this  is  final." 

"And  see  that  he  leaves  the  house," 
said  his  master,  sharply. 

"Yes,  sir,"  answjered  Jasper,  glancing 
quickly  from  one  face  to  the  other ;  and 
then  he  noiselessly  withdrew. 

"Wilkins!"  repeated  the  dying  man, 
as  if  to  himself;  and  he  began  to  open 
and  shut  his  hands  nervously.  "How 
often  have  I  forbidden  him  to  address 
me  on  this  subject !  And  yet  he  ventures 
to  come  here — to  my  house!  Perhaps  he 
thinks  that  because  I  am  on  my  death- 
bed I  am  also  in  my  dotage.  And — 
yet — yet — there  may  be  a  bare  chance 
that  he  has  some  new  information. 
Gerard,  I  —  I  think  that  I  must  see  him 
for  a  moment — just  for  a  moment." 

"I  am  afraid  that  he  will  excite  you 
too  much,  Mr.  Darracote,"  said  Hastings, 
doubtfully.  "It  will  be  wiser  to  wait 
until  the  doctor  comes — " 

"The  doctor!"  Mr.  Darracote  raised 
himself  on  his  pillows  with  the  strange 
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strength  which  excitement  lends  to 
weakness.  "Do  you  suppose  I  shall  ask 
permission  of  the  doctor  as  to  what  I 
can  do  or  not  do,  especially  since  he  has 
read  my  death-warrant!"  he  cried.  '*Go 
down  and  bring  that  old  fool  up  here. 
One  glance  at  his  face  will  tell  me  if  it 
is  the  same  story  —  or  another.  Go!" 
"  My  dear  Mr.  Darracote,  let  me  beg—" 
A  thin  hand  lifted,  a  bony  finger 
pointed  to  the  door;  and,  in  a  voice 
which  no  one  connected  with  him  had 
ever  disobeyed,  Mr.  Darracote  repeated : 


Go! 


(To  be  continued.) 


Notes  of  a  Northern  Summer. 


BY    THE    REV.   THOMAS    .1.   SHAHAN,    D.  D. 


SIXTY  3^ears  ago  Haliburton  described 
Digby  as  "the  Brighton  of  Nova 
Scotia,  the  resort  of  the  valetudinarians 
of  New  Brunswick,  who  take  refuge  here 
from  the  unrelenting  fogs,  the  hopeless 
sterility,  and  calcarepus  waters  of  St. 
John."'  His  Yankee  "Clockmaker"  added 
that  it  was  "a  nice,  dry,  pleasant  place 
for  a  town;  with  good  water, good  air, 
and  the  best  herrin'  fishery  in  America." 
It  remains  yet  what  this  inimitable  pair 
declared  it  to  be.  The  Digby  "chickens," 
or  herrings,  are  still  exported  in  great 
quantities.  Many  a  wearied  American 
revives  here  the  nervous  strength  that 
care,  labor  or  dissipation  has  played 
sad  havoc  with. 

If  the  long  estuary  of  St.  Mary's  Bay, 
that  cuts  off  from  the  Ba}^  of  Fundy 
the  ridge  known  as  the  Neck  of  Digby, 
offer  marine  scenery  of  idyllic  beauty, 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Digby 
presents  inland  scenes  no  less  attractive. 
The  valley  of  the  Bear  River  is  justly 
famous  from  its  mouth  near  the  pretty 
hamlet  of  Clementsport    to  the    preten- 


tious village  of  Bear  River,  that  marks, 
some  sixteen  miles  from  Digby,  the  limit 
of  the  tidal  rise.  Bear  River  lies  nestled 
amid  low  hills,  which  seem  to  tuck  it  in 
on  all  sides,  and  to  bend  over  it  as 
though  it  were  some  petted  child.  The 
streets  dart  hither  and  thither  on  all 
kinds  of  curves,  their  broad  spaces  shaded 
by  maple  and  oak  and  elm.  The  winding 
river,  that  here  narrows  to  a  forest 
stream,  plays  hide-and-seek  with  the 
traveller;  and  a  certain  exquisite  Old- 
World  grace  rests  upon  the  entire  scene. 

The  white  cottages  of  a  single  story, 
mostly  old-fashioned  but  neat  and  trimly 
kept,  peep  out  from  the  embowering 
foliage  of  a  half  dozen  gentle  slopes,  that 
overlap  or  dovetail  into  one  another 
in  the  most  artistic  way.  A  few  slim 
steeples  lend  distinction  and  piety  to  the 
scene.  When  the  powerful  tides  are  in, 
great  sailing  vessels  may  be  seen  floating 
on  their  bosom.  Bear  River  is  an  impor- 
tant lumbering  centre,  —  was,  I  should 
say ;  for  the  glor^^  of  Ichabod  is  departed, 
or  nearly  so.  From  the  forests  that 
crown  the  central  w^ter-shed  of  Nova 
Scotia,  the  swift  and  swollen  current  of 
Bear  River  bears  yearly  thousands  of 
great  logs  of  pine  and  spruce  and  birch 
to  this  meeting-place  of  the  waters  of  the 
sea  and  the  land.  The  output  of  the 
mills  is  now  greatly  reduced.  The  ship- 
building interest  that  created  Bear  River 
and  many  another  prosperous  hamlet 
in  Nova  Scotia  has  declined,  and  the 
forests  no  longer  resound  so  merrih'  as 
of  yore  to  the  swing  of  the  woodman's 
axe  and  the  song  of  the  voyageur. 

From  the  head  waters  of  Bear  River, 
by  a  line  of  mountain  lakes  and  brief 
portages,  one  may  descend  to  Shelburne 
or  Liverpool,  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the 
peninsula.  Trustworthy  Micmac  guides 
can  easily  be  had,  who  know  every  foot 
of  the  forest  and  every  waterway  that 
winds  across  these  uninhabited  uplands. 
Happy  the  tourist  who  is  as  lucky  as 
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those  friends  of  the  writer  who  last  year 
caught  two  infant  moose  in  the  absence 
of  the  mother,  and  photographed  them 
on    a   boulder,  with    two   Micmacs    for 

Iupporters,  —  a  unique  trophy!  Happy, 
Iso,  the  tourist  who  visits  Bear  River 
rhen  its  cherry-trees  are  decked  out  in 
HI  their  white  and  pink  bloom!  For 
tese  inland  slopes  are  a  very  paradise  of 
nerry -trees,  and  quite  a  trade  is  done  in 
this  delicious  fruit.   The  cherries  seemed 

Smaller  than  our  ordinary  varieties, 
ut  we  were  assured  that  they  were  of 
more  delicate  flavor.  In  July  the  villagers 
hold  a  carnival,  or  Feast  of  Cherries; 
for  which  bit  of  sentiment  let  them  be 
praised.  It  is  so  unlike  the  blood  from 
which  they  spring  that  it  must  come 
as  a  romantic  suggestion  through  the 
magical  beauty  of  the  place. 

An  Indian  reservation  crowns  one  of 
the  uplands  of  Bear  River.  Some  fifteen 
hundred  acres  are  devoted  to  the  support 
of  about  one  hundred  souls.  There  is  a 
school  taught  by  a  very  intelligent  and 
devoted  instructor ;  but  the  Indian  youth 
are  restive  within  four  walls.  The  genius 
of  the  forest  flames  within  them,  and  the 
"orator"  of  the  tribe  is  not  satisfied 
that  learning  does  much  good  to  the 
Micmac,  —  there  are  brilliant  failures 
to  which  he  triumphantly  points.  The 
Indians  have  a  certain  local  autonomy; 
liquor  may  not  legally  be  sold  to  them. 

Close  to  the  school  is  their  little  church, 
with  its  silent  graveyard,  where  many 
a  hard}^  Micmac  sleeps  in  peace  until 
that  day  when  God  shall  judge  justly 
not  only  between  the  red  and  the  white, 
but  between  the  brown  and  the  yellow, 
between  the  weak  and  the  strong, 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor.  The 
church,  which  is  located  on  the  site  of 
an  old  mission  of  the  French  period,  is 
very  humble  and  plain,  but  scrupulously 
clean.  Here  the  Micmacs  sing  the  old 
church-song  as  they  learned  it  from  the 
L  ^French  missionaries  since  the  beginning 

1* 


of  the  seventeenth  century,  —  a  delicious 
bit  of  religious  archaism.  Their  faith  is 
simple  but  sincere.  They  cling  to  the 
Christianity  preached  first  to  them  by 
good  men  long  ago ;  and  are  still  of  the 
opinion  of  the  historian  Campbell,  that 
the  French  rightly  won  their  unso- 
phisticated hearts  '*by  genuine  acts  of 
beneficence,  and  due  attention  to  their 
instruction  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life 
and  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith." 

We  entered  one  of  their  cabins,  which 
seemed  well-kept  and  tidy.  An  Indian 
boy  read  for  us,  with  no  little  feeling,  a 
story  of  self-sacrifice  on  ttie  part  of  a 
Russian  peasant.  It  was  the  harvest 
season,  and  here  and  there  a  mower  could 
be  seen  in  the  hot  sun.  For  a  moment  it 
seemed  a  degradation  of  the  Red  Man, 
the  harnessing  of  the  eagle  or  the  moose : 
an  act  against  the  instincts  of  nature. 
No  wonder  these  children  of  nature  rebel 
internally ;  they  may  be  humanized,  but 
long  experience  has  shown  how  hard  it 
is  to  civilize  them. 

These  Indians  are  all  Catholics.  In 
Nova  Scotia  there  were,  in  1896,  some 
2,108,  with  8  schools,  and  an  average 
attendance  of  57  pupils  out  of  147 
registered.  In  New  Brunswick  there  were 
then  1,590  ;  and  in  Prince  Edward 
Island,  308;  while  at  Restigouche,  in 
the  Province  of  Quebec,  there  were  308. 
The  once  great  people  of  the  Micmacs 
number,  therefore,  less  than  5,000.  They 
live  by  hunting  and  fishing,  by  logging, 
by  their  services  as  guides,  or  by  making 
canoes  and  basket-work.  The  latter 
means  of  support  is  likely  to  fail  them, 
owing  to  the  disappearance  of  the  osier, 
from  which  they  are  made.  They  engage 
occasionally  in  the  chase  of  the  porpoise, 
from  whose  blubber  they  extract  a  very 
fine  and  valuable  oil.  The  appearance 
of  a  shoal  of  these  fish  in  the  vicinity  of 
a  settlement  is  sure  to  fill  every  Indian 
with  energy  and  vitality;    for  they  are 
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yet  little  different  from  those  Hurons 
whose  fishing  expeditions  are  described 
by  Gabriel  Sagard,  the  pious  old  Fran- 
ciscan chronicler  of  Canada.  Perhaps  it 
is  through  them  that  the  use  of  porpoise 
oil  for  delicate  machinery  became  known. 
The  Micmacs  are  attended,  as  a  rule, 
by  the  priests  of  the  parish  in  which  the 
reservation  is  located.  Their  great  feast, 
now  as  formerly,  is  the  Feast  of  St.  Anne ; 
and  they  celebrate  it  annually  by  a  kind 
of  mission  at  St.  Pierre  in  the  Bras  d'Or, 
on  Cape  Breton.  Their  language  is  said 
to  be  ''flexible,  copious  and  expressive"; 
and  the  old  missionaries  praise  their 
artistic  capacities.  The  same  authorities, 
quoted  by  the  Abbe  Casgrain,  in  his 
late  w^ork  on  the  Seminary  (Quebec)  and 
Foreign  Mission  Priests  in  Acadia,  render 
similar  praise  to  their  voices  and  their 
execution  of  the  plain  chant.* 

VI. 
The  iron  road  winds  around  the 
extremity  of  Digby  Bay,  and  makes  off 
for  Halifax  along  the  line  of  the  Annap- 
olis Valley.  Just  beyond  the  junction  of 
river  and  bay  we  come  to  Annapolis, — 
Annapolis  Royal,  as  it  was  wont  to 
be  called.  It  might  well  be  Annapolis 
Loyal;  for,  like  St. John,  it  was  a  refuge 
for  the  "King's  men"  of  the  American 
Revolution.  The  interest  of  Annapolis 
is  not  in  the  tame  Hanoverian  memo- 
ries that  cling  to  the  place.  It  is  the  old 
Port  Royal,  almost  the  oldest  permanent 
settlement  of  the  white  man  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  the  scene  of  manifold 
romance— love,  war,  hate,  adventure, — 
whatever    strong    passions    moved    the 

*  Apropos,  would  it  not  be  well  if  some  one 
were  to  go  over  the  Letters  and  Relations  of  the 
Missionaries  with  the  view  of  making  a  collection 
of  excerpts  from  them,  which  would  show,  under 
suitable  headings,  the  virtues  and  trials  as  well  as 
the  consolations  of  those  good  Catholic  priests  ?  I 
am  moved  to  suggest  this  by  reason  of  the  follow- 
ing beautiful  thought  from  Sagard : 

"Ces  grandes  entreprises,  ces  fameuses  conversions 
ne  sont  que  pour  la  vraie  Eglise,  laquelle  de  la  mer 
d'infidelit^  tire  au  rivage  du  Christianisme  les  anies 


hearts    of    men    in    the    heroic    age    of 
European  conquest  of  the  New  World. 

How  simple  and  bucolic  it  all  looks 
now  in  the  noonda^^  sun!  There  is  the 
long,  deep  arm  that  runs  in  from  Digby 
Bay.  There,  just  beyond,  is  the  river- 
mouth  through  which  access  is  had  to 
the  fertile  dike-lands  and  uplands  of  the 
interior.  There,  controlling  the  sea-way 
and  the  river -way,  is  the  great,  star- 
pointed  fortress — the  Esquimalt  of  those 
days, — that  Vauban  built  for  the  Great 
Monarch,  grim  warder  of  the  untrodden 
wildernesses  whence  the  world's  peltries 
were  drawn,  and  of  the  fisheries  whence 
came  the  shining  wealth  that  repaired 
the  fortune  of  noble  and  bourgeois,  and 
supported  the  great  game  for  universal 
domination  in  which  France  was  the 
ultimate  loser. 

Let  us  walk  down  the  esplanade  that 
looks  out  upon  fortress  and  bay.  Let 
us  enter  by  a  harmless  wicket  gate  this 
scene  of  military  genius,  of  reverse  and 
success,  repeated  and  interchanged  until 
the  mind  is  filled  with  a  confusion 
of  Frenchm.en,  Englishmen,  Scotchmen, 
Yankees,  Micmacs,  pirates,  and  I  know 
not  what.  Oh,  that  another  Lescarbot 
could  arise  to  continue  that  inimitable 
tale  of  the  beginnings  of  New  France, 
so  sharply  contested  by  the  beginnings 
of  New  England !  With  what  sovereign 
insight  these  men  chose  their  vantage- 
grounds!  And  with  what  stubborn 
courage,  endurance,  and  loyalty  they 
maintained  them ! 

The  history  of  the  first  decade  of  Port 
Royal  (1604-1614)  offers  all  the  elements 
of  New -World  romance  and  Old-W^orld 

humaines,  sous  Then  reuse  conduite  des  Religieux 
Catholiques  qui  out  fait  surger  ^s  ports  recules  et 
inconnus,  la  nef  de  I'Eglise ;  ils  ont  ancre  aux  lieux 
on  jamais  les  Apostres  n'H^voient  aborde;  leurs 
premieres  traces  sont  manjuees  du  sang  bouillant 
de  leur  affection ;  bien  souvent  captifs  ils  ont 
captiv^  les  hommes,  et  vainquant  ont  vaincu  leurs 
vaincjueurs,  de  sorte  que  nous  pouvons  dire  que 
sous  leur  banniere  I'Eglise  est  comme  sortie  du 
monde,  pour  acquerir  de  nouveaux  mondes." 
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passions  and  intrigues.  The  Huguenot 
De  Monts  and  his  futile  attempt  to  found 
a  colony  where  priests  and  ministers 
might  live  in  harmony,  while  the  fur 
trade  grew  to  enormous  proportions; 
the  details  of  the  first  winters, — the 
changes  of  site,  the  scarcity  of  provisions, 
the  witty  devices  to  keep  up  the  spirits 
of  the  colonists,  the  intrigues  at  court 
against  De  Monts  and  his  lieutenant  De 
Poutrincourt,  the  latter's  vain  opposi- 
tion to  the  introduction  of  the  Jesuits, 
the  new  settlement  of  St.  Sauveur  on  Mt. 
Desert  Island,  the  destruction  of  that 
settlement  by  Captain  Argall  of  Virginia, 
and  the  consequent  fall  of  Port  Royal, 
the  death  of  the  broken-hearted  De 
Poutrincourt  at  the  battle  of  Mery- 
sur-Seine, — all  this  contains  epic  elements 
of  grandeur  and  mystery  that  might 
well  inspire  a  great  poet. 

Then  new  actors  fill  the  scene.  For  a 
brief  moment,  in  1637,  in  the  person  of 
his  relative  De  Razilly,  the  shadow  of 
Richelieu  falls  across  Port  Royal.  And 
when  the  lieutenants  and  heirs  of  De 
Razilly,  the  Charnisays  and  the  De  la 
Tours,  have  fought  out  their  ambitions, 
and  twice  welded  them  by  marriage, 
the  name  of  Cromwell  is  heard  in  the 
fortress.  His  fleet  captured  Port  Royal 
in  1654,  but  soon  abandoned  it.  And  so 
during  fifty  years  more  the  little  garrison 
caught,  as  it  were,  the  backw^ater  of  all 
the  great  political  currents  of  Europe. 

But  the  settlements  that  they  protected 
grew  prosperous, — Port  Royal,  Les  Mines 
Chignecto,  and  Beaubassin.  The  Indian 
was  peaceful,  affectionate.  Catholic;  the 
colonists  of  New  England  were  yet  too 
weak  to  lay  violent  hands  on  the 
peninsula.  The  war  of  the  Spanish  Suc- 
cession had  not  yet  ended  disastrously 
for  France.  But  the  siege  of  Port  Royal 
in  1707,  and  its  capitulation  in  1710, 
left  Greater  Acadia — i.e.,  New  Brunswick, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  Prince  Edward  Island — 
at  the  mercy  of  England,  the  only  com- 


petitor of  France  in  the  New  World. 
There  was  no  recovering  from  the  battle 
of  Turin ;  and  in  the  year  1713,  by  the 
Peace  of  Utrecht,  Acadia  was  yielded  to 
England,  and  the  seaward  bulwark  of 
the  great  estate  of  France  in  the  New- 
World  was  lost. 

The  next  forty  years  are  uneventful  in 
the  histor)^  of  Port  Royal.  An  English 
garrison  in  the  midst  of  an  Acadian  and 
Micmac  population,  with  the  French 
ever  hovering  near  them,  the  object  of 
endless  raids,  their  position  was  most 
unpleasant,  to  say  the  least.  The  meaning 
of  '*  Acadia"  was  disputed  by  France, 
who  narrowed  it  to  the  peninsula  of 
Nova  Scotia;  while  England  declared 
that  it  comprised  all  the  actual  maritime 
provinces.  This  permitted  a  generation 
of  border  warfare  and  filibustering,  the 
result  of  which  was  that  the  secular 
quarrel  of  two  great  nations  must  needs 
be  extinguished  in  the  blood  and  exile 
of  a  peaceful  and  harmless  people. 

To-day  Port  Royal  has  nigh  forgotten 
these  cruel  years  of  her  history.  Cattle 
graze  along  the  bastions  and  ravelins 
that  once  bristled  with  warlike  men.  The 
village  children  play  on  the  slopes  of  the 
huge  earthwork.  On  summer  days  an 
aged  colored  cripple  sits  at  the  entrance 
and  collects  a  charitable  toll  from  the 
chance  visitor.  At  the  foot  of  the  btoad 
green  glacis,  where  once  were  landed  the 
military  stores,  or  where  the  storming 
parties  formed,  there  stretches  out  into 
the  water  a  dilapidated  wharf  over- 
shadowed by  an  ancient  Normandy 
willow.  An  antiquated  ferry  performs 
slow  and  uncertain  service  between 
the  village  and  the  hamlet  of  Granville 
on  the  opposite  shore.  Some  decaying 
wharves  are  hidden  by  great  piles  of 
sawed  lumber. 

A  semi  -  indolent  population  lends 
occasional  life  to  the  scene, —  Annapolis 
is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  places  that  most 
justify    the    severe    strictures    that   Sam 
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Slick  passed  on  the  habits  of  the  Nova 
Scotians.  There  is  something  enervating 
in  the  great  stillness,  the  quiet  beauty 
of  the  surrounding  scenery,  bathed  in  a 
''dreamy  and  magical  light,"  that  quite 
puts  away  from  one  those  ideas  of  the 
sanctity  of  labor  that  prevail  in  less 
blessed  regions.  A  large  percentage  of  the 
population  is  colored,  descendants  of  the 
slaves  of  the  Loyalists,  >  or  of  Jamaican 
negroes;  and  they  do  not  add  to  the 
villagers'  reputation  for  briskness  and 
''  pushfulness."  Altogether,  there  is  a 
delicious  sleepiness  about  Port  Royal; 
and  one  might  easily  spend  a  summer 
more  uncomfortably  than  with  mine 
excellent  host  of  the  Queen  Hotel,  from 
whose  pleasant  porch  one  may  see  all 
that  is  related  above,  and  much  more, 
including  northern  sunsets  of  indescrib- 
able splendor. 

After  all,  in  their  easy-going  way,  the 
Annapolitans  earn  their  right  to  live. 
Good  farms,  well  kept,  grace  the  shores 
of  bay  and  river.  Usually  there  is  a  long 
stretch  of  marshland  enriched  yearly 
with  alluvial  deposits;  then  some  acres 
of  upland,  with  orchards  and  pasture; 
and  Tonally  a  fringe  of  dark  forest,  where 
portable  saw-mills  work  the  logs  into 
planks,  boards,  or  staves,  and  enable 
every  farmer  to  open  a  diminutive 
lumber-yard  in  front  of  his  gate,  —  a  kind 
of  permanent  asset  against  a  rainy  day, 
or  the  due -falling  of  the  bank  interest 
on  his  mortgage. 

There  has  been  some  exaggeration  of 
the  beauties  of  the  valley  of  the  Annap- 
olis,— a  kind  of  indiscreet  friendship  that 
has  provoked  sundry  depreciations  of 
one  of  the  loveliest  lands  along  the 
Northern  Atlantic.  So  much  depends 
on  sun  or  rain,  on  the  temper  or  the 
stomach  of  the  traveller,  on  a  good  or  a 
bad  bed,  on  the  courtesy  or  impertinence 
of  servants,  on  expenses,  that  apprecia- 
tions of  scenery  must  often  be  set  down, 
for    reliability,   where    historians     place 


court  memoirs  —  in  the  last  place.  Still, 
Annapolis  remains  charming  for  its 

Sweet  interchange 
Of  hill  and  valley,  rivers,  woods, 
Now  land,  now  sea;    and  shores   with  forests 
crowned. 

It  is  charming,  too,  for  a  gentle  and 
refined  society  which  still  lingers  on 
there,  like  an  echo  of  the  old-time  social 
graces,  ere  the  cult  of  matter  and  the 
present  had  brushed  from  our  souls  the 
fine  bloom  of  candor  and  simple  hearti- 
ness, and  coated  them  with  an  odious 
crust  of  selfishness,  suspicion,  and  silly 
exclusiveness. 

From  Annapolis  to  Kentville  is  known 
as  the  ''garden"  of  Nova  Scotia.  The 
summer  air  is  laden  always  with  the  rich 
aroma  that  comes  up  from  countless 
orchards  where  grow  the  apple,  the 
cherry,  and  the  plum.  On  every  side  the 
fruit-trees  hang  their  sweet  burden  earth- 
ward, and  promise  the  farmer  a  rich 
return  for  his  care  when  their  crop  of  a 
half  million  barrels  of  apples  shall  have 
been  sold  in  the  London  market. 

Of  the  old  Acadian  population  not  a 
trace  remains  at  Port  Royal.  In  the  little 
hamlet  of  Equilles,  on  the  outskirts  of 
Annapolis,  may  be  seen,  in  the  parlor 
of  a  cottage,  a  few  tiny  relics  of  the 
gentle  French  people  who  originally 
reclaimed  the  marshes  and  tilled  the 
uplands,  hewed  down  the  forests  and 
built  roads, —  in  a  word,  introduced  the 
arts  of  civilization,  and  made  the  waste 
places  to  bloom  with  a  natural  goodness 
and  refinement  that  will  never  fail  of  its 
just  meed  of  praise  and  admiration. 

The  Catholic  population  of  the  valley 
is  meagre,  —  a  few  families  at  Digby, 
Annapolis,  Bridgetown,  and  Kentville; 
perhaps  not  more  than  a  thousand  souls 
all  told.  But  there  is  a  church  in  each 
of  the  places* mentioned,  also  in  Aylesford, 
Billtown,  Kingston  Station,  Comwallis, 
and  North  Mountain,  with  resident 
pastors     at    Annapolis    and     Kentville. 
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Who  will  say  how  much  humble  sacrifice 
even  this  organization  implies!  Out  of 
their  poor  and  toilsome  life  hundreds  of 
Catholic  men  and  women  have  given 
steadily  a  voluntary  tithe,  that  there 
might  be  a  house  of  God  and  a  public 
dispensation  of  His  grace.  In  these  little 
white  wooden  churches  rising  amid  the 
hamlets  of  the  departed,  one  sees  the 
mystic  figure  of  the  Ecclesia  herself,  all 
radiant  and  majestic,  with  arms  out- 
stretched in  blessing  over  the  quick  and 
the  dead;  with  eyes  that  blaze  with  a 
tender  fire  of  love  and  admiration  for 
those  forgotten  pioneers  of  the  faith  who 
hoped  against  hope,  and  were  content 
with  the  stern  approval  of  conscience, 
the  sense  of  duty  fulfilled ! 

The  absence  of  great  industries  and 
the  exodus  to  the  States  of  the  young 
people  of  both  sexes  account  for  the 
scarcity  of  Catholics.  Unfortunately,  not 
a  few  have  lost  the  faith  in  the  past  for 
want  of  priests ;  and  it  is  not  without 
a  certain  pain  that  one  reads  on  the 
business  signs  the  generous  patronymics 
of  men  who  belong  by  right  to  the 
mother  Church,  but  have  drifted  away 
in  their  parents,  when  the  ministrations 
of  religion  were  few  and  seldom.  How 
rarely  we  reflect  that  vocation  to  ,the 
true  faith  is  a  ''gift  of  God,"  the  deepest 
and  most  original  of  all  the  mysteries 
that  aftect  the  soul's  relation  to  its 
Maker,  to  redemption,  grace,  and  salva- 
tion,— at  once  the  most  important  and 
the  most  undeserved  boon  of  all  that 
God  bestows  upon  us ! 

( To  be  continued. ) 


Farewell  Flowers* 


BY   MARION  MUIR. 


In  many  matters  of  opinion,  our  first 
and  last  coincide,  though  on  different 
grounds ;  it  is  the  middle  stage  which  is 
farthest  from  the  truth.  Childhood  often 
holds  a  truth  with  its  feeble  fingers 
which  the  grasp  of  manhood  can  not 
retain, —  which  it  is  the  pride  of  utmost 
age  to  recover. — Ruskin. 


AA/HEN  the  light  fails  and  over  me  the  sod 
Conceals,  at  last,  the  fleshly  robe  I  wore, 
Bring  me  the  lilies  that,  when  Joseph's  rod 
Was  chosen  of  the  sign  for  Christ,  it  bore. 

The  spiny  juniper,  whose  message  is, 
"Deliverance  from  evil";   and  the  true 
Gold-hearted  daisies,  dear  to  me  for  this: 
That  on  Life's  bleak  and  barren  spots  they  grew. 

And  the  shy  violets,  whose  dreaming  eyes 
Have  kept  the  color  of  God's  open  door; 

Roses  and  pinks,  incarnate  with  the  dyes 
Of  mortal  loves  I  shall  possess  no  more. 


How  Many  were  Added  to  the  Fold* 


A  Convert' 8  story. 


TH  E  means  by  which  unbelievers  are 
drawn  to  the  Church  are  so  innu- 
merable and  sometimes  so  unexpected 
that  the  history  of  conversions  to  the 
faith  is  never  without  interest,  while 
always  affording  encouragement  or  edifi- 
cation to  the  reader.  It  often  happens 
that  obstacles  in  the  path  of  the  honest 
inquirer  become  stepping-stones;  help  is 
sometimes  found  where  least  sought ;  the 
dawn  breaks  when  the  darkness  seems 
deepest;  and  graces  are  vouchsafed  in 
many  instances  which  the  recipient  little 
thought  of,  and  for  which,  perhaps,  he 
had  never  prayed.  It  has  often  been 
remarked  that  a  conversion  to  the  Church 
generally  results,  sooner  or  later,  in 
numerous  other  conversions  ;  and  it 
almost  invariabl}^  happens  that  many 
to  whom  the  faith  is  a  birthright  learn 
to  appreciate  it  more  thoroughh'  from 
association  with  those  who  have  only 
just  received  the  all-precious  gift. 

Special  interest  attaches  to  the  follow- 
ing narrative,  less  on  account  of  the 
distinguished  position  of  the  persons 
concerned  than  because  it  recounts  the 
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reclamation  of  two  strayed  souls,  who 
had  actually  renounced  their  faith  on 
account  of  those  to  whom  it  is  now  the 
dearest  possession.  One  is  reminded  of 
that  passage  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
where  it  is  stated  that  '^the  number  of 
the  disciples  was  multiplied  exceedingly," 
to  read  of  so  many  persons  entering 
the  Church  as  the  result  of  a  single 
conversion. 

The  present  narrative  is  the  substance 
of  a  privately  printed  pamphlet  in  which 
the  writer  tells  the  history  of  her  own 
conversion ;  and  is  followed  by  a  letter — 
which  we  are  permitted  to  present 
with  it  —  recounting  the  conversion  of 
other  members  of  two  families.  Both  of 
these  documents  will  be  read  with  no 
less  interest  than  edification;  and  we 
are  sure  that  many  persons  will  share 
the  gratitude  we  feel  to  those  whose 
kindness  has  enabled  us  to  publish  so 
precious  a  recital. 

*  * 

I  was  born  in  New  York,  and  brought 
up  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  A  con- 
stant attendant  at  Sunday-school  and 
an  omnivorous  reader,  I  early  imbibed  a 
most  inveterate  hatred  of  the  Catholic 
Church  from  books  published  by  the 
American  Tract  Society,  in  which  she  is 
represented  as  the  ''Scarlet Woman,"  and 
the  Pope  as  ''Antichrist."  When,  finally, 
through  God's  mercy,  my  way  led  me 
across  the  ocean  and  I  came  to  Italy,  I 
was  as  bitter  an  enemy  to  the  Church 
of  Rome  as  ever  I  had  been  in  the  days 
of  my  childhood. 

I  reached  Florence  the  last  day  of  May. 
That  evening,  in  taking  a  walk  with  my 
sister,  we  chanced  to  hear  singing  in  a 
queer  little  church  called  the  Madonna 
delle  Grazie,  which  used  to  be  on  the 
bridge  of  that  name.  We  went  in, 
attracted  by  the  lights  and  the  voices; 
it  was  something  to  see  a  bit  of  local 
color.  It  must  have  been  the  last  service 
of  the  Month  of  Mary,  and  it  was  the 


first  time  I  ever  heard  those  blessed 
words,  Rosa  Mystica,  Stella  Matutina, 
Refugium  Peccatortim,  or  a  pro  nobis  I 

I  remember  kneeling  and  praying  very 
earnestly  for  my  absent  mother;  little 
dreaming  that  our  dear  Lord  was  on 
the  altar  before  me,  but  fully  believing 
that  'where  two  or  three  are  gathered 
together  in  His  name,  there  He  is  in  the 
midst  of  them.' 

I  had  come  to  Italy  for  six  months; 
and,  after  visiting  Florence  and  Siena, 
we  came  to  Rome.  We  had  a  furnished 
apartment  in  the  house  of  an  Italian 
lady  of  rank  in  reduced  circumstances. 
Upon  one  occasion  she  was  to  have  a 
private  audience  with  Leo  XIIL,  and 
invited  me  to  go  with  her.  I  knew  very 
little  Italian  then,  but  I  understood  when 
his  Holiness,  with  his  genial  smiles,  said 
to  theMarchesa:  "And  this  young  lady 
lives  with  you  ?  She  is  good,  is  she  not  ?  " 
And  I,  not  wishing  to  be  under  false 
colors,  and  thinking  he  meant  to  ask 
if  I  were  a  good  Catholic,  hastily  made 
confession  of  faith  there  at  the  feet  of  the 
Holy  Father,  and  said:  "Your  Holiness, 
I  am  a  Protestant."  He  seemed  amused 
at  my  candor,  and,  laying  his  hand  on 
my  head,  he  answered:  "But  I  will 
give  you  my  blessing  for  you  and  for 
all  your  family." 

Time  passed,  and  before  my  six  months 
in  Italy  w^ere  ended  I  had  promised  to 
remain  there  forever.  A  year  before  my 
marriage,  my  sister  married  the  brother 
of  my  husband.  Our  husbands  belonged 
to  an  old  Catholic  family,  one  of  whose 
ancestors  had  been  a  Crusader,  but  they 
themselves,  I  regret  to  say,  were  very 
lukewarm  Catholics,  in  spite  of  a  most 
devout  mother ;  and  we  were  married  in 
the  American  Episcopal  Church,  in  the 
Via  Nazionale,  at  Rome, — after,  of  course, 
the  civil  marriage  at  the  Capitol,  which 
is  the  only  tie  that  binds  according 
to  modern  Italian  law.  My  husband's 
family    expressed     the    desire    that    we 
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should  promise  to  baptize  our  children 
in  the  Catholic  faith.  But  I  flatly  refused, 
saying  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
me  to  bring  up  my  children  in  a  creed  in 
which  I  myself  did  not  believe.  So,  when 
my  dear  boy  was  bom,  he  was  baptized 
at  home  by  an  Episcopal  clergyman. 

When  my  boy  was  two  years  old  he 
became  very  ill  from  teething,  and  our 
physician  ordered  him  to  be  taken  to  the 
mountains  immediately.  I  was  obliged 
to  go  alone  with  him,  and  we  had 
decided  upon  Siena ;  in  fact,  the  railroad 
tickets  were  bought  for  that  place.  But 
a  singular  aversion  to  the  town  came 
over  me,  and  I  passed  a  sleepless  night 
revolving  in  my  mind  how  I  could  avoid 
going  there  without  being  considered 
capricciosa,  —  which  is  a  particularly 
undesirable  quality  in  the  minds  of  the 
Italians. 

With  the  dawn  I  arose,  and  slipped 
away  in  my  dressing-gown  to  call  my 
brother-in-law  and  put  the  case  before 
him.  He  met  me  more  than  half-way, 
succeeded  in  persuading  my  husband  to 
send  me  to  some  relatives  of  theirs  in 
Umbria,  changed  the  tickets  for  us ;  and 
at  the  hour  we  were  to  have  left  for 
Siena  we  started  for  Gubbio,  on  the 
morning  of  the  2d  of  July, — the  day  on 
which  the  Church  celebrates  that  most 
tender  mystery  of  the  Visitation,  when 
"Mary  arose  in  haste  and  went  into 
the  hill  country." 

Gubbio  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
towns  in  Italy.  It  can  be  reached  by 
diligence  from  Perugia;  but  is  more 
accessible  by  way  of  Fossato,  on  the 
Ancona  line,  where  a  train  on  a  branch 
road  meets  the  express,  and  in  an  hour 
takes  one  through  the  Apennines  to 
Gubbio,  situated  picturesquely  on  the 
slope  of  Monte  Ingino.  Here  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi  lingered  to  talk  to  his  friend 
the  wolf,  and  gently  persuade  him  not 
to  continue  his  nightly  depredations 
upon    the    flocks    of  the   good    citizens. 


Mass  is  said  annually  in  a  chapel  built 
in  commemoration  of  that  event,  where 
a  carved  wooden  wolf  of  very  primitive 
workmanship  adorns  the  entrance.  Here 
Dante  wrote  canto  xxii  of  the  Paradiso, 
while  on  a  visit  to  his  Ghibelline  friend 
Bossone,  whom  he  had  met  at  Arezzo. 

It  was  to  this  charming  medieval  town 
that  Providence  led  my  footsteps.  Here 
my  husband  joined  me  for  the  summer; 
and  here  we  spent  the  winter  months, 
too,  on  account  of  our  child's  health.  It 
was  a  strange  experience  for  one  who" 
had  always  been  in  the  midst  of  the 
busy,  social  life  of  a  large  city.  It  seemed 
almost  uncanny  to  have  absolutely  no 
engagements;  it  was  like  taking  a  year 
out  of  one's  life ;  and  the  isolation  was 
like  the  snow  about  us,  covering  us 
**as  w^ith  a  garment"  white  and  still, 
unbroken  and  very  restful. 

With  the  exception  of  my  husband's 
relatives,  I  knew  only  one  lady  in  Gubbio, 
a  most  devout  Catholic,  who  had  been 
a  governess  in  England  for  years.  She 
was  the  only  person  with  whom  I  could 
speak  my  native  tongue;  and  she  had 
been  warned  that  it  was  better  not 
to  converse  with  me  on  the  subject  of 
religion,  as  I  was  a  bitter  Protestant, 
always  ready  to  protest,  and  rather 
antagonistic, — which  was  only  too  true. 

She  had  a  fine  library,  and  she  timidly 
ventured  to  offer  me  a  copy  of  Long- 
fellow. But  what  must  have  been  her 
astonishment  when  I  asked,  instead,  for 
Cardinal  Newman's  '' Apologia  pro  Vita 
Sua  "  !  I  hastily  explained,  with  my  usual 
aggressive  candor,  that  I  desired  to 
read  it  only  from  curiosity ;  that  '^  Lead, 
Kindly  Light, "  had  long  been  my  favorite 
hymn ;  and,  though  I  could  imagine  how 
the  soft  light  falling  through  painted 
glass,  the  music,  et  csetera,  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  might  appeal  to  the  poor  and 
ignorant  classes,  I  could  not  imagine 
how  an  intellectual  man  like  John  Henry 
Newman  could  possibly  become  a  Roman 
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Catholic.   Very  gently,  in  the  Cardinal's 
own  words,  she  replied : 

And  I  hold  in  veneration. 

For  the  love  of  Him  alone, 
Holy  Church  as  His  creation. 

And  her  teachings  as  His  own. 

Then  she  went  her  way,  doubtless 
to  pray  for  me  in  the  depths  of  those 
dear,  solemn  churches  which  I  so  much 
despised;  though,  thank  God,  I  was 
always  reverent  in  them  out  of  respect 
for  the  feelings  of  others  ;  and  never 
talked  nor  laughed  in  a  church,  as  I  have 
seen  so  many  Protestants  do  in  Rome, 
especially  in  St.  Peter's. 

I  read  the  book;  I  read  it  conscien- 
tiously, from  force  of  habit ;  and  I  made 
up  my  mind  that,  in  order  intelligently 
to  oppose  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  I  had  better  know  something 
more  about  them.  It  was  mortifying  to 
think  I  was  a  Protestant  only  because  I 
was  bom  one.  Considering  my  right  of 
personal  judgment,  in  which  I  gloried, 
it  was  illogical  not  to  know  both  sides 
of  the  question;  and,  then,  St.  Peter's 
words  kept  ringing  in  my  ears:  ''Being 
ready  always  to  satisfy  everyone  that 
asketh  you  a  reason  of  the  hope  which 
is  in  you."  So  I  borrowed  books  of  my 
patient  friend— ''The  Ritual  of  the  New 
Testament,"  by  the  Rev.  T.  E.  Bridgett; 
*' A  Catechism  of  the  Catholic  Religion," 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Deharbe;  a  pamphlet  con- 
taining "A  Conference  on  the  Authority 
of  the  Church,  held  March  1,  1679, 
between  James  Benignus  Bossuet,  Bishop 
of  Meaux,  and  John  Claude,  Calvinist 
minister  at  Charenton";  and  "The 
Grounds  of  Faith,"  four  lectures  delivered 
in  St.  George's  Church,  Southwark,  by 
Cardinal  Manning. 

As  soon  as  my  friends  on  the  other  side 
of  the  sea  learned  from  my  letters  the 
trend  of  my  thoughts— the  "dangerous" 
study  upon  which  I  had  entered,  —  they 
stretched  out  their  hands  to  save  me, 
and  sent  me  volume  after  volume  against 


Catholicism.  I  read  them  all,  sitting 
up  alone  into  the  small  hours  of  the 
night,  —  reading  for  and  against.  This 
w^ent  on  for  nearly  a  year,  till  we  were 
suddenly  called  to  Rome  for  Easter, 
without  any  definite  plan  of  return. 

On  Easter  morning  I  went  to  the  early 
communion  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  an  edifice  endeared  to  me  by 
many  sacred  memories.  Again  I  knelt  at 
the  chancel  where  I  had  knelt  as  a  bride, 
but  I  came  away  with  anguish  of  spirit : 
the  service  for  me  was  void  and  empty. 
I  had  lost  the  faith  of  my  childhood,  and 
was  unwilling  to  embrace  any  other. 
What  I  suffered  in  the  days  that  followed 
only  those  will  comprehend  who  have 
been  through  a  similar  mental  upheaval. 
In  looking  back,  it  seems  strange  to  me 
that  I  did  not  seek  some  priest's  advice. 
But  I  spoke  to  no  one  on  the  subject; 
and  had  it  been  possible  for  me  to  give 
up  my  belief  in  the  divinity  of  Our 
Lord,  I  should  certainly  have  become  a 
Unitarian  at  that  time;  for  I  was  fully 
persuaded  that  the  Church  of  England 
was  a  national  institution,  like  her  army 
and  navy,  with  the  Queen  at  the  head. 
Another  strong  plea  for  the  Unitarians 
was  that  the  two  most  perfect  char- 
acters I  had  known  intimately  were 
Unitarians,  and  I  had  known  some  very 
unworthy  Catholics.  I  kept  thinking  of 
the  words,  "  By  their  fruit  jq  shall  know 
them."  Still  I  could  not  deny  the  divinity 
of  Our  Lord  nor  cease  to  believe  in  the 
Blessed  Trinit3^ 

After  we  had  been  in  Rome  a  month, 
my  husband  received  an  order  from 
Prince  Torlonia  to  paint  a  picture  on 
one  of  his  estates  near  Gubbio,  and  we 
returned  to  Umbria. 

For  some  time  I  had  felt  reluctant  to 
pass  by  the  churches  without  going  in, 
for  fear  it  might  all  be  true ;  and  perhaps 
Our  Lord  was  really  there,  hidden  in  the 
tabernacle,  as  He  was  in  His  cradle  at 
Bethlehem,   where    I    should    not    have 
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recognized  Him  had  I  been  living  at  that 
time  in  Judea. 

I  used  to  go  and  sit  in  the  solemn 
cathedral,  built  into  the  mountain  side, 
and  tr}^  to  realize  that  Mass  had  been 
said  there  daily  for  centuries  before 
America  was  discovered.  Sometimes  I 
was  the  only  worshiper ;  and  what  was 
most  impressive  to  me  was  the  lovely 
music,  exquisite  singing,  rich  vestments — 
all  used  simply  for  the  honor  and  glor^^ 
of  God  with  no  thought  of  an  audience. 
Imagine  such  a  thing  happening  in 
any  fashionable  church  in  New  York! 
Doubtless  these  edifices  were  erected  for 
the  worship  of  God,  but  they  are  always 
spoken  of  as  belonging  to  the  preacher 
who  is  called  to  fill  the  pulpit,  upon 
whose  popularity  the  financial  prosperity 
of  the  church  depends.  At  last  I  began 
to  feel  ''out  in  the  cold,"  and  to  envy 
the  innocent  little  children  who  came 
in  to  murmur  a  prayer, — children  whose 
happy  destiny  had  caused  them  to  be 
born  Catholics. 

And  when  the  evening  bells  rang  out 
the  hour  at  which  the  whole  Catholic 
world  repeats  the  De  Proiundis,  that 
beautiful  psalm  of  David,  in  memory  of 
the  dead,  my  heart  was  wrung  with 
sorrow  for  my  dear  mother  in  her  distant 
grave;  but  my  lips  must  remain  silent, 
and  my  voice  could  not  join  in  the 
refrain,  ''Eternal  rest  give  to  them,  O 
Lord;  and  let  perpetual  light  shine 
upon  them.  May  they  rest  in  peace!"  — 
because  I  had  been  brought  up  to  think 
it  a  sin  to  pray  for  the  dead,  and  had 
been  taught  to  limit  God's  mercy  to  this 
side  of  the  tomb. 

At  last  it  came  to  me,  this  great  gift  of 
faith;  for  it  is  a  gift,  and  no  amount  of 
clever  argument  will  wear  away  one's 
prejudices :  they  must  be  melted  by  God's 
grace  alone.  It  was  on  the  Feast  of 
Corpus  Christi,  and  I  stood  in  the  great 
piaz?a  waiting  for  the  procession.  Up  the 
steep  street  came  the  children,  scattering 


flowers  before  the  Sacred  Host;  the  old 
Latin  hymn  rose  triumphantly  toward 
the  sky.  I  knelt,  and  all  my  doubts 
vanished.  My  he^art  became  as  that  of 
a  little  child;  and  the  people  kneeling 
about  me  little  dreamed  that  one  among 
them  had  received  her  sight.  Two 
months  later,  early  one  morning,  I  was 
received  into  the  Church  by  the  Bishop 
of  Gubbio,  the  ceremony  being  performed 
in  his  private  chapel. 

There  is  one  thing  which  I  wish  to 
mention,  as  it  may  help  others  who  are 
dreading  lest  the  step  they  wish  to  take 
might  destroy  all  their  earthly  happiness. 
My  dear  husband  actually  opposed  my 
becoming  a  Catholic.  He  seemed  to  fear 
lest  the  qualities  he  had  loved  in  me 
would  vanish  with  the  change;  and  he 
went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  he  was 
quite  sure  he  should  cease  to  care  for  me 
if  I  took  the  step.  This  was  a  dreadful 
trial  and  temptation  to  me ;  for  I  loved 
him  fondly.  Yet  I  really  did  not  hesitate 
even  then,  because  I  felt  I  must  save 
my  soul ;  only  it  made  me  terribly  sad 
and  unhappy.  Well,  the  very  morning  we 
came  back  from  the  Bishop's  palace  to 
our  home,  he  stopped  at  the  door  and 
opened  wide  his  arms  to  me.  To  my 
intense  joy,  I  saw  in  his  face  that  all  was 
right,  and  that  he  loved  me  as  much 
as  ever;  so  that,  by  the  mercy  of  God, 
his  heart  had  also  been  changed,  and  I 
was  spared  this  great  sorrow.  I  realized 
what  Abraham  felt  when  God  gave  him 
back  Isaac ;  because  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  a  strong  note  of  maternal  love 
in  woman's  afiection  for  her  husband. 

Eleven  years  have  gone  by  since  then; 

and  now,  as  I  linger  in  these  dear  Roman 

churches,   I    no    longer    envy    the    little 

Italian  children;  for  I  have  entered  into 

their   heritage;    and,  with  St.  Elizabeth 

of  Hungary,  I  murmur  : 

All  without  is  mean  and  small, 
All  within  is  vast  and  tall ; 
All  without  is  harsh  and  shrill. 
All  within  is  hushed  and  still. 
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Rome,  Dec.  2,  1898. 

Perhaps  you  know  that  I  have  an  only 
sister, married  to  my  husband's  brother; 
and  that  they  have  five  children,  all  as 
dear  to  me  as  my  own.  My  sister  was 
very  unhappy  over  my  conversion,  and 
had  utterly  closed  her  heart  and  mind  to 
the  subject  during  all  these  years.  Her 
husband  was  completely  weaned  away 
from  the  Church,  to  the  great  grief  of 
his  mother;  and  the  children  were  sent 
to  a  Methodist  school  here  in  Rome.  My 
sister  was  so  bitter  that  she  insulted 
Catholics  on  all  occasions,  and  I  learned 
never  to  broach  the  subject  of  religion; 
but  I  asked  everybody  I  knew  to  pray 
for  her.  At  last,  at  a  dinner  party, 
the  host  (a  Protestant)  asked  my  sister 
if  her  children  had  been  baptized  in 
the  Catholic  Church.  She  replied:  '*I 
regret  to  say  they  have  not  been.  It 
was  their  birthright,  and  I  took  it  away 
from  them."  My  knife  and  fork  almost 
fell  from  my  hands,  and  I  could  hardly 
control  myself! 

That  was  four  years  ago.  Then  she 
heard  a  sermon  by  Archbishop  Keane, 
which  made  so  strong  an  impression  on 
her  that  she  procured  an  introduction  to 
him,  without  my  knowledge,  however; 
and  went  several  times  to  see  him.  But 
he  himself  told  me  that  he  thought 
there  was  very  little  hope  of  her  ever 
conquering  her  intellectual  pride. 

Last  April  an  English  Catholic,  who 
was  visiting  at  her  home,  fell  through  a 
trap-door  in  a  shop  and  broke  a  leg. 
She  requested  me  to  have  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  brought  to  her  on  Pentecost, 
so  I  made  the  necessary  arrangements.  I 
warned  the  priest  that  it  was  a  Protes- 
tant household,  fearing  some  accidental 
disrespect  might  be  shown.  One  of  the 
children  —  a  girl  of  thirteen,  who  had 
always  longed  to  be  a  Catholic,  and  had 
asked  her  mother  long  ago  if  she  might 
say  the  Ave  Mana— scattered  rose  leaves 
through  the  hall.    And  my  sister  herself 


asked  permission  to  be  present.  My 
mother-in-law  and  I  received  Holy  Com- 
munion on  the  same  occasion ;  and  many 
Masses  were  said  for  my  intention. 

While  this  happened  in  Rome,  my 
brother-in-law  was  absent  in  Turin, 
having  been  sent  by  the  King  to  repre- 
sent the  royal  house  at  the  great  festival 
of  the  Holy  Winding  Sheet — the  Sacro 
Sindone.  He  v^as  present  at  all  the 
ceremonies,  and  assisted  the  Princess 
Clothilde  to  dust  and  fold  the  relic  on 
the  last  day  of  the  festa.  He  then  wrote 
his  wife  an  account  of  his  impressions, 
made  a  general  confession,  and  was 
reconciled  to  the  Church. 

Upon  his  return  to  Rome,  my  sister 
went  alone  to  Padre  Armellini,  had  a 
long  talk  with  him,  at  the  end  of  which 
she  fell  on  her  knees  and  made  her  abju- 
ration. She  was  prepared  by  him  and 
received  baptism,  without  my  knowing 
anything  about  it. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  Corpus 
Christi,  and  I  had  been  invited  to  the 
First  Communion  of  Miss  Campbell, 
granddaughter  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle, 
who  prayed  much  for  my  sister.  After- 
ward I  went  to  my  sister's  house.  She 
was  absent,  but  soon  returned,  with  a 
radiant  face,  and  said  to  me:  ''Kiss  me 
on  my  forehead,  but  do  not  ask  me 
why!"  I  little  dreamed  she  had  just 
been  baptized.  Her  husband  wished  his 
mother  to  know-  it  first,  as  she  had 
suffered  so  long, — which  I  admired  in 
him.  That  day  he  came  and  told  her, 
and  she  told  me. 

The  second  daughter  made  her  First 
Communion  as  soon  as  possible,  after  a 
retreat  with  the  nuns  of  St.  George  in 
the  Via  Sebastianelli  (where  she  now 
goes  to  school).  When  she  came  out  of 
the  church  after  her  baptism,  she  drew  a 
long  sigh  and  said  to  her  mother:  "At 
last  I  am  a  Catholic!"  The  oldest  girl, 
now  fifteen,  was  too  thoroughly  imbued 
with    Methodist  teachings   to    desire    a 
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change;  and  Padre  Armellini  said  no 
pressure  must  be  used,  —  nothing  but 
prayer.  I  was  her  godmother  when  we 
were  both  Protestants,  so  you  can 
imagine  my  joy  when  she  came  to  me  a 
few  weeks  ago  and  begged  to  become 
one  of  us.  She  received  instruction  in 
the  convent  of  the  nuns  of  S.  Marie 
Reparatrice,  and  there  she  received  her 
First  Communion  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day. 

On  December  8  the  three  other  children 
will  receive  Confirmation,  and  then  we 
shall  all  be  safe  within  the  fold.  My  sister 
is  the  happiest  person,  I  think,  I  ever 
saw.  As  for  myself,  each  morning  when 
I  waken  I  wonder  what  beautiful  thing 
has  happened  to  me.  Please  say  a  little 
prayer  for  me,  that  I  may  be  truly 
worthy  of  such  great  graces. 


The  Cza/s  Rebuke* 

THE  Czar  of  Russia  recently  took  a 
strange  way  to  rebuke  some  of  his 
officers.  Among  the  higher  grades  in 
the  Russian  army  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  extravagance;  and  a  certain  young 
officer,  who  had  had  the  boldness  to  ride 
in  a  street-car  instead  of  a  carriage,  was 
notified  by  his  brother  officers  that  they 
required  him  to  hand  in  his  resignation. 
The  Czar  heard  of  this,  and  saw  the 
tyranny  and  injustice  of  it ;  so  he  himself 
took  a  street-car,  rode  down  to  the 
barracks,  and  startled  the  officers  there 
by  asking  them  if  they  desired  him  also 
to  resign.  It  is  said  that  the  rebuke  had 
the  desired  effect. 

The  Czar  is  still  a  young  ruler,  but  it 
seems  he  has  already  learned  that  it  is 
not  the  officers  who  wear  most  gold  lace 
on  their  uniforms  and  have  the  greatest 
number  of  trunks  in  their  impedimenta 
that  make  the  best  fighters.  Perhaps  he 
has  been  reading  some  sarcastic  remarks 
about  one  of  our  gallant  generals  in  the 
American  papers. 


Notes  and  Remarks* 

Catholic  writers  have  often  declared 
that  belief  in  the  supereminent  dignity 
and  prerogatives  of  Mary  is  the  safe- 
guard of  belief  in  the  divinity  of  her  Son ; 
and  Cardinal  Newman  has  shown  that 
those  nations  that  refuse  to  honor  the 
Blessed  Virgin  are  losing  their  hold  on 
Christianity  altogether.  But  it  is  an 
unusual  and  significant  experience  to  find 
Protestant  clergymen  expressing  such 
sentiments  from  pulpits  that  not  so  long 
ago  sounded  forth  fierce  denunciations 
of  ''Mariolatry "  and  ''superstition." 
Addressing  a  Protestant  Episcopal  con- 
gregation in  New  York  on  New  Year's 
Day,  the  Rev.  Dr.  de  Costa  spoke  thus : 

The  attack  upon.  Mary  is  an  attack  upon  the 
Bible  and  Christianity.  They  understand  that  a 
supernatural  Child  calls  for  a  supernatural  mother : 
their  war  is  with  the  supernatural.  They  would 
free  the  world  of  the  supernatural  as  from  so 
much  "superstition."  To  rid  themselves  of  a  super- 
natural Christ-child  they  repudiate  the  Virgin.  Yet 
Mary  remains  to-day,  in  the  face  of  false  criticism, 
with  its  allies,  the  infidel  and  scandalmonger.  Mary 
forms  the  indestructible  foundation  of  the  Divine 
Incarnation;  and  all  Christians  who  have  the 
honor  of  sacred  truth  at  heart  and  venerate  Holy 
Scripture  should  be  made  sensible  of  the  fact  that 
the  object  in  seeking  to  debase  Mary  is  to  dethrone 
the  Son  of  God. 

It  may  be,  as  the  pessimists  say,  that 
the  sectarians  have  merely  lost  a  bit 
of  their  animosity  against  Catholics, 
and  that  they  are  really  no  nearer  to 
the  Church  to-day  than  they  were  half 
a  century  ago.  But  this  much  at  least 
is  certain:  there  is  less  blasphemy  in 
their  pulpits,  more  charity  in  their  pews, 
and  a  more  open  mind  upon  questions 
of  Catholic  worship. 


At  the  instance  of  the  English  bishops, 
petitions  are  being  circulated  in  every 
parish  of  England  praying  Lord  Sal- 
isbury to  move  in  the  direction  of  a 
Catholic  University  for  Ireland.  This  is 
an  important  step  in  an  agitation  which 
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has  dragged  on  drearily  for  generations. 
The  petition  does  not  argue  the  case  with 
her  Majesty's  government,  but  quotes 
the  words  in  which  Mr.  Balfour,  leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  expresses  his 
dismay  that  Parliament  should  '  *  tamely 
acquiesce  in  a  condition  of  things  which 
practically  and  substantially  deprives 
two -thirds  of  the  population  of  Ireland 
of  higher  educational  advantages."  The 
other  third  —  the  Protestant  third  — 
already  has  its  richly-endowed  University 
in  Trinity  College,  which  Catholic  taxes 
support,  and  which  is  so  thoroughly 
satisfactory  to  the  Protestant  third  that 
Catholics  can  not  attend  it  without 
constant  offence  to  their  feelings  and 
their  convictions. 

We  record  with  much  pleasure  that 
many  of  the  Protestant  bishops  of 
England  have  already  spoken  in  favor 
of  the  proposed  Irish  University.  Most 
of  the  leading  statesmen  of  England  have 
done  the  same ;  and,  with  the  support  of 
the  English  Catholic  Unionists,  it  is  hard 
to  see  how  this  long  -  deferred  measure 
of  justice  can  fail. 


The  Holy  Father  has  written  a  hymn 
in  honor  of  the  Redemption,  and  has 
asked  Father  Perosi  to  furnish  appro- 
priate music  for  it.  The  prince  of  Roman 
correspondents,  Mr.  Connellan,  writes  to 
the  Pilot  concerning  this  remarkable 
young  ecclesiastic: 

Many  incidents  connected  with  the  career  and  the 
individuality  of  this  phenomenal  young  priest  ai-e 
now  to  be  learned.  It  is  said,  among  other  things, 
that  he  composes  in  one  of  the  galleries  of  St. 
Mark's  great  church  in  Venice,  in  presence  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament.  The  very  mention  of  this  prac- 
tice throws  back  the  mind  five  centuries,  to  the 
time  of  Fra  Angelico.  In  imagination,  we  behold 
that  marvellous  painter  preparing  to  depict  in 
line  and  color  some  event  of  the  life  of  Our  Lord ; 
and  we  see  him  first  in  prayer  and  profound 
devotion.  And  if  the  subject  is  connected  with  the 
Passion  of  our  Saviour,  the  tears  run  down  his 
cheeks  as  he  paints  his  picture;  hence  no  man  has 
painted  sacred  subjects  as  he  has.  A  future  age 
may  have  to  tell  that  the  divine  melodies  of  Perosi 


have  caught  their  inspiration  from  their  composer 
working  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament  in  St. 
Mark's,  where  he  was  surrounded  l)y  the  grandiose 
mosaic  images  of  the  prophets  and  the  iiatriarchs 
of  the  Old  Law  and  the  saints  of  the  New  Law, 
standing  out  darkly  in  the  gloom  against  the  gold 
ground  that  reflects  every  spark  of  light. 

It  is  told  of  him,  besides,  that  in  the  excitemmit 
of  composition,  his  skin,  which  by  nature  is  very 
white,  becomes  all  red,  as  if  suffused  with  blood. 
He  works  with  a  sort  of  fury,  writing  as  fast  as 
ever  the  pen  can  go  in  his  hand;  and  when  his^ 
composition  is  completed,  he  is  so  fatigued  as  to 
be  scarcely  able  to  move.  If  he  lives — and  he  looks 
strong  and  sturdy  enough  at  present,— and  his^ 
extraordinary  faculty  for  work  continues  as  it  is 
now,  he  will  achieve  wonders  in  the  way  of 
religious  music. 

Father  Perosi  has  already  composed 
three  oratorios  which  have  caused  him 
to  be  acclaimed  as  a  man  of  genius: 
''The  Transfiguration,"  ''The  Resurrec- 
tion of  Lazarus,"  and  "The  Resurrection 
of  Christ."  A  fourth,  dealing  with  the 
Nativity,  is  nearing  completion,  and  eight 
others  are  projected. 


Good  may  result  even  from  falsehood. 
The  malicious  lie  generally  brings  a 
prompt  statement  of  the  truth  from  men 
too  busy  to  attend  to  the  refined,  artistic 
unveracity.  The  usual  preacher  having 
uttered  himself  in  his  usual  strain  on 
the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  oppression  in 
the  Philippines,  Father  McKinnon,  the 
beloved  chaplain  of  our  troops  at  Manila, 
was  appealed  to  for  information.  We 
summarize  his  valuable  letter,  which 
appears  in  the  Catholic  Universe  : 

Large  sums  of  money  are  not  demanded 
by  the  priests  for  marriages,  baptisms, 
and  funerals.  In  Manila,  as  in  America, 
people  who  can  well  do  so  are  expected 
to  make  a  modest  offering;  those  who 
can  not  do  so  are  served  just  as  heartily. 
And  in  no  case  are  the  customary 
offerings  in  the  Philippines  higher  ( in 
most  cases  they  are  lower)  than  they 
are  here.  The  parish  priests  even  supply 
coffins  gratis  to  those  who  can  not 
afford  to  defray  the  funeral  expenses.  The 
monks  individually  are  as  poor  as  church 
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mice;  and  their  fat  estates,  of  which  we 
hear  so  much,  go  to  support  hospitals, 
asylums,  training  schools,  'Svhich  would 
be  a  credit  to  any  nation."  These  greedy 
monks,  we  notice,  also  give  a  dowry  of 
$500  to  each  inmate  of  the  girls'  orphan 
asylums  upon  her  marriage.  There  is 
so  much  more  of  the  same  sort  in  the 
letter  of  this  well-known  American  priest 
that  we  can  best  summarize  it  in  the 
words  of  a  beloved  Hibernian  friend: 
"Nine-tenths  of  the  lies  you  hear  these 

times  ain't  so  at  all,  at  all." 

* 
*  * 

Against  the  charge  that  the  Philippines 
are  "priest-ridden,"  we  may  offer  a  few 
statistics  drawn  from  the  "  Estatistica, " 
or  annual  directory  of  the  islands,  for 
1896.  The  Catholic  population  of  the 
Philippines  is  nearly  7,000,000,  and  the 
priests  who  attend  them  number  just 
2,100.  As  the  Monitor,  from  which  we 
borrow  these  figures,  points  out,  this 
gives  an  average  of  one  priest  for  every 
3,262  Catholics.  Now,  the  Methodists, 
who  evince  such  touching  sympathy  with 
the  priest-ridden  Filipinos,  are  burdened 
with  one  preacher  for  every  158  adhe- 
rents,—  in  other  words,  they  are  just 
twenty  times  as  preacher-ridden  as  the 
Filipinos  are  priest-ridden.  Or  we  will 
put  it  another  way :  the  Catholics  of  the 
United  States  are  just  five  times  as  priest- 
ridden  as  the  Filipinos,  ^^et  not  even 
the  Methodists  have  ever  considered  us 
over-supplied  with  clergy. 

Some  of  the  Spanish  priests  who  have 
hitherto  labored  in  our  new  possessions 
have  passed  through  San  Francisco  on 
their  way  to  other  fields  of  labor,  and 
Americans  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
appraising  them  for  themselves.  A  very 
good  judge,  the  San  Francisco  Monitor, 
thus  expresses  the  verdict:  "In  every- 
thing that  goes  to  make  up  a  gentleman 
and  a  Christian — in  education,  in  refined 
manners,  in  veracity,  in  obedience  to  their 
religious    superiors,   in    fidelity    to    their 


obligations, — the}^  are  as  much  superior 
to  the  horde  of  preachers  who  have 
been  denouncing  them  as  the  pioneer 
missionaries  to  the  aboriginal  Indians.'^ 


The  counter- petitions  of  Protestant 
societies,  inspired  by  the  harangues  of 
Protestant  clergymen  educated  in  the 
backwoods,  against  Cardinal  Gibbons' 
appeal  in  behalf  of  the  Catholic  Indians 
ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  representing 
the  sentiment  of  respectable  and  enlight- 
ened non-Catholics  in  this  country.  We 
do  not  mean  that  the  activity  of  those 
who  are  presenting  such  petitions  should 
be  ignored,  but  that  nothing  should  be 
left  undone  to  inform  influential  men  on 
the  subject,  and  to  agitate  for  the  rights 
of  the  Indians.  There  is  a  growing  dispo- 
sition among  our  countrymen  to  hear 
both  sides  of  every  question  of  real 
importance."  We  observe  many  evidences 
of  this.  At  a  recent  mission  for  non- 
Catholics  in  one  of  the  smaller  cities  of 
Iowa,  the  services  in  four  meeting-houses 
were  adjourned  in  order  that  the  people 
might  attend  the  mission  in  a  body. 


Verily  the  day  of  the  bigot  has  begun 
to  wane.  A  correspondent  in  the  Nutmeg 
State  sends  us  the  following  item,  which 
has  appeared  in  several  daily  papers, 
among  others  the  Milford  Citizen  and 
Derby  Daily  News.  We  feel  no  satisfac- 
tion in  seeing  the  offending  preacher 
punished,  richly  as  he  deserved  chastise- 
ment ;  but  we  can  rejoice  in  the  good 
that  has  resulted  from  his  outrageously 
false  accusations.  It  is  a  happy  sign 
of  the  times  when  calumnies  against 
Catholics  arouse  public  indignation  in 
New  England: 

No  tnore  flaa^rant  abuse  of  pulpit  privileg'es  hciR 
ever  occurred  in  this  State  than  the  reckless  and 
scandalous  Avholesale  attack  on  the  Catholio 
nmrch  and  its  clergy  and  people  by  the  Rev.  (?) 
Mr.  Luddington.  The  vile  insinuations  and  out- 
rageously false  statements  that  were  made  by  this. 
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bigoted,  unchristian  preacher  are  almost  beyond 
belief;  but  they  have  had  the  unexpected  effect  of 
making  hundreds  of  new  fi-iends  for  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  incidentally  have  caused  Mr.  Luddington 
to  lose  his  job.  In  this  age  the  preacher  who 
insults  the  intelligence  and  shocks  the  sense  of 
decency  of  his  hearers  by  an  uncalled-for  and 
malicious  onslaught  on  a  fellow -Christian  or  the 
church  he  represents,  is  doomed  to  swift  punish- 
ment ;  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Luddington  will  wish  he 
had  attended  to  his  own  business  before  Dr.  de 
-Costa,  the  public,  and  the  press  get  thi'ough  pound- 
ing him.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Luddington  is  a  disgrace  to 
the  Christian  ministry,  and  ought  to  be  silenced 
without  further  delav. 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  recent  action 
of  Lord  Strathcona,  a  Canadian  philan- 
thropist, better  known  as  Sir  Donald 
Smith,  will  have  a  stimulating  effect  on 
wealthy  Catholics.  Though  a  Protestant, 
Lord  Strathcona  sent  a  check  for  $5,000 
i:o  aid  in  building  a  Catholic  high  school 
^t  Belmont  Park,  Canada;  at  the  same 
time  expressing  his  joy  at  being  able  to 
^'help  Catholics  in  their  efforts  for  higher 
•education."  The  example  of  this  broad- 
minded  and  big-hearted  man  is  worth 
vastly  more  than  his  check.  Our  wealthy 
Catholics,  apparenth^  are  impressed  with 
the  lessons  of  history,  and  they  have  a 
noble  ambition  to  '  keep  the  Church  pure 
"by  keeping  it  poor.'  On  one  point  they 
may  be  reassured :  not  for  many  a  long 
day  will  our  educational  institutions 
liave  more  wealth  than  they  can  find 
immediate  good  use  for. 


There  was  a  time  when  to  mention  the 
Saint  of  the  Reformation  in  the  same 
iDreath  with  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  would 
provoke  a  storm  of  indignant  remon- 
strance; but  nowadays  people  know 
more  about  history  and  Luther  than 
they  did  then.  Everybody  has  his  fling  at 
poor  Martin  now,  and  is  even  thought 
the  better  for  it.  In  the  January  Harper's 
Mr.  Sidney  Whitman  paints  a  sympa- 
thetic portrait  of  the  present  Sultan,  and 
■denies  that  he  is  of  a  melancholy  nature. 
""On  the  contrary,"  he    says,    ''I  know 


that  his  Majesty  enjoys  a  joke  and  a 
laugh  as  heartily  as  ever  did  Martin 
Luther ;  even  though  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  nature  of  some  of  the  doughty 
reformer's  jokes  would  scarceh^  suit  the 
refined  taste  of  the  Caliph  of  the  Moham- 
medans." How  the  good  old  bigots  who 
read  Harper's  less  than  fifty  years  ago 
would  have  stared  and  gasped  at  such 
a  statement  in  its  pages! 


Our  good  friend,  the  Rev.  Silliman 
Blagden,  has  issued  an  open  letter  in 
which  he  exhorts  his  ministerial  brethren 
to  read  ''Catholic  books,  histories,  and 
sermons";  he  also  requests  Catholic 
priests  to  read  Protestant  books,  hoping 
thereby  to  hasten  the  much-desired  Chris- 
tian unity.  The  first  suggestion  is  an 
admirable  one,  and  if  carried  out  would 
relieve  Catholic  editors  of  much  labor 
and  deliver  the  faithful  from  a  lot  of 
needless  aniloyance.  As  for  the  second 
one,  if  Dr.  Blagden  will  kindly  name  for 
us  any  book,  sermon  or  history  which 
intelligently  and  authoritatively  sets 
forth  what  Protestants  believe,  we  prom- 
ise to  read  it  from  cover  to  cover,  and 
recommend  it  to  others  as  occasion  may 

offer. 

»  «  ♦ 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  High  Church 
party  in  the  Anglican  communion  long 
to  see  a  revision  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  Other  non- Catholics  have  a 
provoking  way  of  pointing  out  its  incon- 
sistencies to  their  Ritualistic  friends. 
What  a  shock  it  must  be  to  a  devout 
Anglican  who  has  just  returned  from 
the  "  most  heavenly  "  benediction  service, 
or  from  Father  Pinky  white's  ''Midnight 
Mass,"  to  be  reminded  that  the  black 
rubric  at  the  very  end  of  the  Communion 
Service  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
plainly  denies  any  kind  of  Real  Presence ! 
It  tells  the  communicant  in  the  clearest 
terms  that  "Christ  is  in  heaven,  and 
not  here." 


UNDER  THE  MANTLE  OF  OUR   BLESSED  MOTHER. 


The  Son  of  Lafayette. 

BY    L.   W.   REILLY. 

F  the  four  children  of  the  famous 
Marquis  de  Lafayette  only  one 
was  a  son.  The  boy  was  bom 
in  the  year  1779,  and  was  named  George 
Washington  in  honor  of  his  father's 
greatest  hero.  The  little  fellow  grew  up 
amid  gentle  influences,  living  with  his 
noble  parents  sometimes  in  Paris  but 
mostly  at  their  country  home,ChaYaniac, 
in  Auvergne.  From  his  early  boyhood 
George  had  a  tutor,  M.  Frestel,  who 
was  devotedly  attached  to  him  and  who 
gave  himself  up  wholly  to  the  task  of 
educating  him. 

George's  childhood  was  not  all  sun- 
shine. The  terrible  French  Revolution 
began  when  he  was  ten  years  old;  and 
before  he  was  fifteen  his  father  T\^as  con- 
fined in  a  dungeon  in  Prussia,  his  mother 
was  imprisoned  in  Paris,  his  home  was 
broken  up,  his  two  surviving  sisters  were 
destitute  in  their  ancestral  chateau,  and 
he  himself  was  in  hiding  in  the  moun- 
tains lest  he  should  be  seized  and  killed 
by  the  wicked  men  who  had  obtained 
control  of  the  government. 

When  Lafayette  returned  to  France 
from  America  for  the  third  time,  in  1785, 
he  was  hailed  as  a  popular  idol  because 
he  advocated  the  rule  of  the  people 
and  had  aided  the  triumph  of  liberty  in 
the  United  States.  He  continued  to  be 
beloved  by  the  populace  when  he  drew 
up  a  Declaration  of  Rights  and  helped  to 


frame  a  new  Constitution  that  curbed 
the  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  nobility. 
But  when  the  Revolution  turned  into  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  Lafayette  opposed  the 
demagogues  who  guillotined  the  King, 
and  who  violated  the  Constitution  that 
he  and  they  had  sworn  to  maintain. 
So,  while  he  was  away  on  the  Austrian 
frontier  at  the  head  of  an  army  arrayed 
to  defend  France  against  the  Allied 
Princes  who  had  opened  war  against 
her,  his  enemies  in  the  National  Assembly 
voted  that  he  was  a  traitor  to  his 
country,  and  they  sent  orders  to  have 
him  arrested.  Knowing  that  if  he  were 
caught  by  those  villains  he  would  be  put 
to  death,  in  spite  of  his  innocence  and 
patriotism,  he  fled.  But  before  he  could 
get  to  a  place  of  safety  he  was  captured 
by  the  Prussians  and  conveyed  to  a 
fortress  at  Wesel. 

Not  long  afterward  Madame  Lafayette 
was  imprisoned  by  the  Revolutionists 
in  Paris,  because  vshe  was  her  husband's 
wife  and  was  identified  with  his  cause 
and  his  principles.  One  of  her  sisters, 
her  mother,  and  Lafayette's  maternal 
grandmother  were  executed.  But  she 
was  saved  from  the  guillotine  by  the 
American  ministers,  Gouverneur  Morris 
and  James  Monroe.  The  latter  also- 
effected  her  liberation.  She  was  set  free 
on  January  22,  1795,  after  fourteen 
months  of  imprisonment. 

As  soon  as  Madame  Lafayette  regained 
her  liberty,  she  resolved  to  go  to  Olmutz, 
in  Austria,  where  her  husband  was  then, 
incarcerated,  having  been  turned  over 
by  Prussia  to  the  care  of  its  ally.    She 
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determined  to  take  lier  daughters  with 
her,  but  her  boy  she  concluded  to  send 
for  safety  to  America.  Accordingly,  with 
the  help  of  Mr.  Monroe,  a  passport  was 
obtained  for  the  youth,  then  in  his 
sixteenth  year,  under  the  name  of  M. 
Motier — the  family  name  of  Lafayette, — 
and  another  one  for  M.  Frestel. 

Tutor  and  pupil  reached  Boston  in 
August,  1795.  From  that  city  they  sent 
news  of  their  arrival  to  Washington,  then 
President  of  the  United  States,  who  was 
at  the  time  in  Philadelphia;  and  they 
transmitted  to  him  a  letter  from  George's 
mother,  in  which  she  wrote  that,  "with 
the  deepest  and  most  sincere  confidence," 
she  put  her  son  under  the  protection  of 
the  United  States,  ''which  he  has  ever 
been  accustomed  to  look  upon  as  his 
second  country,  and  which  I  myself  have 
«.lways  considered  as  being  our  future 
home."  Then  she  added:  ''My  wish  is 
that  my  son  should  lead  a  very  obscure 
life  in  America;  that  he  should  resume 
the  studies  which  three  years  of  mis- 
fortunes have  interrupted;  and  that, 
far  from  those  places  which  might  too 
strongly  excite  or  deject  his  spirit,  he 
should  work  at  making  himself  a  capable 
■citizen  of  the  United  States.  The  feelings 
and  principles  of  such  a  one  will  always 
suit  a  French  citizen." 

Washington  was  in  a  quandary.  He 
loved  Lafayette,  and  he  desired  to  show 
every  courtesy  to  the  son  of  his  dear 
friend  who  had  done  so  much  for 
American  independence.  But  he  was  at 
the  head  of  a  nation  that  was  on  terms 
of  amity  with  France,  and  the  actual 
government  of  that  country  had  pro- 
scribed the  Marquis  as  a  traitor.  To 
£ivoid  political  complications,  he  sent 
a  letter  to  the  Hon.  George  Cabot,  of 
Boston,  requesting  him  to  visit  the  young 
gentleman  and  to  make  him  acquainted 
with  the  reasons  that  would  prevent  the 
President  from  receiving  him  publicly; 
but  "assure  him,"  said    Washington    in 


conclusion,  "  of  m\'  standing  in  the  place 
of,  and  becoming  to  him,  a  father,  friend, 
protector,  and  supporter." 

A  comfortable  retreat  was  obtained 
for  the  boy  and  his  tutor  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  under  the  auspices  of  Alex- 
ander Hamilton. 

Some  months  later,  when  Washington 
learned  that  George  was  homesick  and 
dejected  in  spirits  because  he  had  not 
heard  from  his  parents,  that  warm- 
hearted man  could  no  longer  suppress 
his  own  feelings  of  sympathy,  but  called 
his  namesake  to  Philadelphia,  and  took 
him  with  him  to  Mount  Yemon,  where 
he  kept  him  and  his  tutor  as  members 
of  his  family,  and  showed  them  the  most 
paternal  kindness  during  the  remainder 
of  their  stay  in  America. 

The  glad  tidings  that  Napoleon  had 
forced  Austria  to  liberate  Lafayette  after 
a  rigorous  confinement  of  five  years, 
reached  the  United  States  in  the  month 
of  October,  1797.  George  was  instantly 
efager  to  return  home.  He  entreated 
Washington  to  ship  him  back  at  once. 
The  ex-President  sent  him  and  M.  Frestel 
to  New  York,  to  Hamilton,  desiring  the 
latter  to  procure  them  passage  on  some 
vessel  bound  for  Europe,  and  to  draw  on 
him  for  the  funds.  They  reached  France 
in  February  of  the  following  year,  having 
passed  two  years  and  two  months  on 
American  soil.  After  spending  a  little 
while  in  his  own  country,  George  went 
on  to  Holland,  where  he  was  clasped  in 
the  arms  of  his  parents. 

The  Lafayettes  returned  to  France  at 
the  end  of  the  year  1799,  and  shortly 
afterward  Napoleon  was  inspired  to 
wipe  out  the  decree  that  declared  the 
Marquis  a  traitor. 

As  young  George  approached  manhood 
he  longed  to  be  a  soldier  like  his  father. 
Writing  to  his  friend  Masclet  at  that 
time,  Lafayette  said : 

"George,  who  is  a  republican  patriot— 
and  I  have  met  with  few  such    in    my 
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lifetime, — has,  besides,  a  passion  for  the 
military  profession;  for  which  I  think 
him  adapted,  as  he  possesses  a  sound 
judgment,  a  just  perception,  a  strong 
local  memory,  and  will  be  equally  beloved 
by  his  superiors,  his  comrades,  and 
his  subordinates.  I  love  him  with  too 
much  tenderness  to  make  any  distinction 
between  his  desires  and  mine ;  and  I  am 
too  great  an  enemy  to  oppression  of 
.  every  description  to  place  a  restraint 
on  the  wishes  of  a  beloved  son  nearly 
twenty  years  of  age." 

George  obtained  a  commission  in  the 
Hussars,  and  went  as  a  volunteer  to 
the  outposts  of  the  French  army  in 
Italy.  At  the  passage  of  the  Mincio  he 
was  twice  wounded.  Lafayette  wrote 
to  that  same  friend  this  account  of  his 
son's  gallantry: 

'*He  was  in  the  wing  and  under  the 
general  who  fought  and  won  the  action. 
The  11th  Regiment  of  Hussars  was  the 
most  distinguished.  My  son  had  for 
his  share  three  bullets,  but  slight  wounds. 
General  Dupont  had  named  him  in  the 
account  of  the  battle.  George  insisted 
on  the  suppression  of  the  mention  of 
him  unless  the  same  was  done  in  favor 
of  his  wounded  comrades.  His  wounds 
would  have  healed  sooner  had  he  not 
desired  to  remain  with  the  regiment. 
But  when  the  11th  Hussars  made  the 
blockade  of  the  forts  of  Verona,  which 
put  them  out  of  the  way  of  danger, 
George  got  into  the  city,  where  he  was 
very  well  taken  care  of.  When  General 
Dupont  saw  him  last,  he  was  on  the 
road  to  recovery,  although  he  yet  wore 
a  scarf.  His  side  was  less  damaged  than 
his  arm ;  so  that  the  danger  of  the  battle, 
which  was  great,  being  over,  we  have 
had  nothing  to  fear  and  much  to  rejoice 
at.  I  give  you  these  details,  as  I  know 
you  will  value  them." 

George  served  in  the  campaigns  of 
Jena,  Eylau,  Friedland,  etc.  At  Eylau  he 
twice  saved  the  life  of  General  Grouchy. 


He  was  recommended  for  promotion 
over  and  over  again,  by  a  number  of 
generals,  including  Marshal  Murat ;  but 
Napoleon,  who  dreaded  the  popularity 
of  Lafayette  and  regarded  him  as  a 
rival  to  himself  in  his  ambition  to  rule, 
wreaked  on  the  son  the  ill-will  that 
he  bore  to  the  father.  He  struck  out  the 
name  of  George  Washington  Lafayette 
every  time  it  appeared  in  the  official 
reports  of  the  French  army.  So  finally 
the  young  lieutenant,  after  a  number 
of  efforts  to  follow  a  military  career, 
resigned  his  commission  and  returned 
to  his  father's  home. 

In  1803  George  married  Emilie  Tracy, 
whose  father  had  been  a  member  of 
the  Constituent  Assembly.  He  had  five 
children  —  Natalie,  Matilde,  Clementine, 
Oscar,  and  Edmond. 

Not  long  before  Washington's  death, 
Lafayette  wrote  to  him: 

^'I  have  the  unceasing  pleasure  of 
talking  with  George  of  Mount  Vernon, 
of  its  dear  and  venerated  inhabitants; 
of  the  sweet  obligations,  so  profoundly 
felt,  contracted  by  father  and  son  toward 
him  who  has  become  a  father  to  both." 

George  accompanied  Lafayette  on  the 
latter's  last  visit  to  the  United  States 
in  1824.  Together  they  journeyed  to  the 
twenty -four  commonwealths  that  then 
comprised  the  Union.  Everywhere  the^' 
were  welcomed  with  a  great  popular 
ovation,  and  tendered  banquets,  recep- 
tions, addresses,  and  other  honors.  They 
sailed  away  on  September  7,  1825. 

After  the'  death  of  Lafayette  in  1834, 
George  continued  to  reside  at  Lagrange, 
about  forty  miles  from  Paris — which  had 
been  the  residence  of  his  parents  after 
their  return  from  exile,  —  and  there  he 
lived  the  life  of  a  country  gentleman. 
For  awhile  he  was  a  member  of  the 
National  Constituent  Assembly.  He  died 
in  1849.  He  lies  buried,  near  the  remains 
of  his  father  and  mother,  in  the  Cemetery 
of  Picpus  in  Paris. 
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When  the  children  of  America  rear  a 
monument  to  Lafayette,  they  should  not 
fail  to  inscribe  on  it  a  tribute  to  his  only 
son,  George  Washington,  who  imbibed 
from  him  his  love  for  liberty ;  and  who, 
in  his  turn,  did  what  he  could  to  destroy 
tyranny  and  to  perpetuate  ''a  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for 
the  people,"  in  his  native  land. 


Billy  and  Molly:  Their  Ups  and  Downs. 

BY    SYLVIA    HUNTING. 

IV.— Making  Friends. 

One  evening,  hearing  some  one  reading 
in  Billy's  loft,  Mr.  Granger  called  out 
from  the  foot  of  the  stairs : 

"What  you  readin',  Billy?  If  it's  any- 
thing interestin',  I'd  like  you  and  Molly 
would  just  come  down  and  let  me  and 
Mrs.  Granger  hear  it.  It's  warm  in  the 
livin'-room,  and  more  sociable  like  for 
us  all  to  sit  together." 

Billy  came  to  the  head  of  the  stairs. 

''Thank  you,  Mr.  Granger!"  he  said. 
''Molly  and  I  will  like  very  much  to  sit 
with  you  part  of  the  evening ;  but,  you 
know,  we  have  a  little  studying  to  do 
every  night.  After  we're  through  with 
it,  we  will  go  down." 

"  Studyin' !  What  ?  "  answered  Mr. 
Granger,  preparing  to  mount  the  almost 
perpendicular  stairway  which  led  to  the 
loft.  When  he  reached  the  top,  he  found 
several  books  spread  out  on  the  table, 
together  with  a  large  map.  Molly  sat  on 
one  side  and  Billy  on  the  other. 

"Sit  down, sir,  won't  you ?  "  said  Billy, 
handing  his  chair  to  Mr.  Granger,  and 
taking  a  seat  on  a  box  himself.  "We 
were  studying  catechism.  We  promised 
Father  Malone  we  would ;  but  while  we 
were  at  Mr.  Bates'  we  never  got  the 
time.  Mother  said  she  didn't  believe  he 
would  like  it." 

"Like  it!   Pshaw!"  was  the  response. 


"He's  one  of  the  most  good-natured 
fellows  ever  was,  Bates  is.  He  wouldn't 
have  cared  a  rap." 

"  They  go  to  bed  very  early,"  Molly 
apologized,  not  wishing  to  see  her  mother 
placed  at  a  disadvantage. 

"Who's  teacher  and  who's  scholar?" 
asked  Mr.  Granger. 

"We  hear  each  other,"  replied  Billy. 
' '  We  have  a  Church  History  and  a  Bible 
History, —  short  questions  and  answers, 
you  know,  like  the  catechism." 

"No,  I  don't  know  nothin'  about  it,'^ 
said  Mr.  Granger.  "But  I'm  surprised  to 
hear  that  Catholics  read  the  Bible.  I  was 
always  told  their  priests  forbid  them." 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  children 
to  be  surprised.  In  their  limited  reading 
and  experience,  the^^  had  never  heard 
that  Catholics  were  supposed  to  be  for- 
bidden the  reading  of  the  Bible. 

"Oh,  that  can't  be  true!"  said  Billy. 
"I  have  a  New  Testament,  and  this  is 
the  history  of  the  Old  Testament." 

"Who  gave  them  to  you?"  inquired 
Mr.  Granger. 

"Our  priest — Father  Malone,"  replied 
Molly.  "We've  read  the  New  Testament 
through  and  through  several  times." 

"You  mean  the  priest  in  Illinois,  don't 
you?"  said  Mr.  Granger.  "That  ain't 
the  name    of  the  one  that  comes  here." 

"Yes,  sir,"  responded  Billy.  "They 
have  Mass  only  once  in  awhile  here,  you 
know;  and  there  is  a  different  priest 
nearly  every  time." 

"  There's  a  good  one  comin'  pretty 
soon,"  observed  Mr.  Granger.  "I  heard 
Alfredo  Solas  talkin'  about  it.  He  used 
to  be  in  the  city  a  good  many  years 
ago,  and  once  or  twice  a  year  he  came 
out  to  say  Mass  at  Miramar.  I  knew 
him  that  time.  Afterward  he  went  up 
to  Oregon.  I  guess  that's  nigh  onto  ten 
year  ago.  But  he's  back  in  the  city 
now,  and  Alfredo's  seen  him.  He  said 
he  told  him  he  was  comin'  out  here 
regular  after  this." 
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''Will  he  live  in  the  city?"  asked  Billy. 

"Oh,  yes!" 

"I  wish  he  would  live  here,  and  would 
be  like  Father  Malone,"  said  Molly. 

"He'd  starve  to  death  here,"  replied 
Mr. Granger.  "There  ain't  no  more  than 
twenty  families  in  a  radius  of  as  many 
miles  —  I  mean  Catholic  families;  and 
most  of  them  ain't  great  church-goers. 
But  if  he's  anything  like  he  used  to  be, 
he'll  stir  them  up." 

"What  is  his  name?"  asked  Molly. 

"Oh,  he's  a  Spaniard  —  a  genuine  out 
and  outer!  His  name's  Ramon — Father 
Ramon.  He's  a  very  handsome  man — 
perfect  gentleman  in  every  way.  And  we 
have  Mass  at  the  Poor  Farm  now  and 
then ;    did  you  know  it  ?  " 

"No,  sir,  we  did  not  know  it,"  said 
the  children,  in  one  breath. 

"Yes— oh,  yes!  More  than  half  of  the 
inmates  are  Catholics,  and  the  poor  old 
souls  can't  go  over  the  hills  to  church 
when  the  priest  comes.  If  Father  Ramon 
is  anything  like  he  used  to  be,  you'll  see 
him  along  here  pretty  soon  with  his 
little  satchel.  He'll  be  haulin'  them  up 
to  go  to  confession,  and  there  will  be 
a  general  cleanin'  out  of  their  insides; 
and  they'll  all  be  in  good  humor  again 
for  a  spell." 

The  children  laughed. 

''It's  a  fact,"  continued  Mr.  Granger. 
"It  does  them  a  wonderful  amount  of 
good,  inside  and  out,  to  see  the  priest. 
1  always  did  admire  that  in  Catholics  — 
the  strong  feelin'  of  affection  there  is 
between  priest  and  people.  Good  Father 
Ramon  will  be  awful  glad  to  meet  you 
two  little  fellows, — you're  such  comrades 
I  just  think  of  you  as  a  couple  of  little 
fellows.  What  you  doin'  with  that  there 
map?"  he  asked,  leaning  over  the  table 
and  drawing  it  toward  him. 

"I  was  studying  geography  with  it 
when  Molly  came  up,"  said  Billy.  "It  is 
such  a  good  one,  Mr.  Granger.  Captain 
Hadley  lent  it  to  me." 


"He's  a  most  interestin'  old  chap,  that 
Captain  Hadley,  isn't  he?  I  enjoy  talkin' 
to  him ;  and  he  likes  nothin'  better  than 
spinnin'  yarns,  if  he  can  get  anybody  to 
listen.  He's  been  all  over  the  world. 
Owned  a  ship  once ;  but  it  was  wrecked 
somewheres  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  he 
lost  everything  he  had  in  the  world. 
Since  that  time  he's  been  goin'  down 
hill,  till  finally  he  landed  here.  Too  bad, 
isn't  it?   He's  a  jolly  old  fellow." 

"I  love  to  hear  him  talk  about  the 
sea,"  said  Billy.  "I  am  very  anxious  to 
be  a  sailor  myself." 

"You  are?  Well,  now!  Ain't  that  a 
kind  of  romantic  notion  you've  got  into 
your  head?" 

Molly  nodded  behind  Billy's  back,  as 
the  boy  turned  to  lower  the  lamp,  which 
was  smoking. 

"I  don't  think  so.  I've  always  wanted 
it  since  I  was  a  very  little  fellow." 

"He's  crazy  to  get  into  the  navy,  Mr. 
Granger,"  said  Molly. 

"The  navy!  You'd  have  to  go  on  a 
trainin'  ship  in  that  case,  unless  you  get 
some  one  to  speak  for  you  at  Annapolis. 
And,  of  course,  you'd  have  to  be  smart 
to  pass  the  examination,  even  if  you 
did  have  a  friend  to  get  you  the  chance 
of  tryin'  for  it." 

"Captain  Hadley  says  it  is  not  so 
very  hard,"  replied  Billy.  "  I  haven't  any 
friends,  of  course ;  but  I  mean  to  keep  on 
studying  just  the  same.  No  one  knows 
but  I  may  find  a  friend  in  time." 

"I  like  your  pluck,  boy,"  said  Mr. 
Granger,  preparing  to  take  his  leave. 
"Shouldn't  wonder  much  if  you'd  be  a 
commodore  some  day." 

"Billy  knows  a  great  deal  about  the 
sea,"  said  Molly.  "At  home  we  had  a 
public  library,  and  he  used  to  read  stories 
of  the  ocean  and  the  lives  of  naval  heroes. 
Out  here  there  is  not  much  to  read." 

"Gives  him  so  much  more  time  for 
stud3%"  said  Mr.  Granger.  "Well,  I  guess 
I'll  go  down." 
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And  so  it  came  to  pass  that,  instead  of 
spending  their  leisure  time  after  supper 
in  the  chill,  bare  room  above  the  barn, 
the  brother  and  sister  sat  with  their 
master  and  mistress  in  the  evenings, 
devoting  part  of  the  time  to  study,  and 
the  remainder  to  reading  aloud,  by  turns, 
either  the  newspaper  for  the  enjoyment 
of  Mr.  Granger,  or  some  simple  story 
from  an  antiquated  bound  volume  of 
Graham's  Magazine.  At  the  suggestion 
of  Mrs.  Granger,  a  chapter  from  the  New 
Testament  always  finished  the  evening. 

Captain  Hadley,  Billy's  other  friend, 
whom  Mr.  Granger  called  ''a  jolly  old 
fellow,"  was  a  short,  broad-shouldered, 
weather-beaten,  good-hearted  man,  who 
at  one  time  of  his  life  must  have  been 
unusually  strong  and  vigorous,  but 
whom  an  injury  suifered  during  ship- 
wreck had  disabled  for  life.  He  could  not 
walk  more  than  a  dozen  steps  without 
becoming  fatigued,  often  suffering  intense 
pain  when  using  his  right  leg,  which 
was  stiif  and  crooked.  He  was  full  of 
information — a  very  mine  of  sea-lore  for 
Billy,  who  often  spoke  to  him  on  the 
subject  that  was  uppermost  in  his  mind. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


The  Ponies  of  Iceland* 


BY  FRANCESCA. 


Before  I  tell  you  of  these  useful  animals, 
it  must  be  said  that  this  so-called  pony 
is  no  pony  at  all,  but  a  steady,  hard- 
working horse, — not  a  very  large  one,  to 
be  sure,  but  a  sure -enough  one.  And  he 
is  very  accomplished  for  a  horse.  He 
can  swim  and  climb  and  jump ;  and  he 
can  travel  fifty  miles  a  day  without 
making  any  fuss  or  being  the  worse 
for  it.  Better  than  all,  he  is  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  particular  as  to  the 
sort  of  road  he  goes  over ;  and,  besides, 
he  can  ford  a  deep  stream  no  matter 
how  strong  the  current. 


Iceland  ponies  (we  will  call  them  that) 
are  of  no  particular  color.  It  is  as  if 
they  said:  ''Any  color  suits  us,  just  as 
any  road  or  any  food  will  please  us." 
There  are  many  of  a  chestnut  hue,  and 
often  one  is  seen  of  a  beautiful  cream 
tint.  They  can  travel  at  almost  any 
pace  or  with  any  gait;  but  the  natives 
prefer  a  sort  of  amble,  which  is  a  very 
smooth  mode  of  motion  for  the  rider. 
The  ponies  can  keep  up  a  fast  ambling 
during  a  whole  day's  journey,  even  with 
a  considerable  load.  Wheels  have  been 
used  in  Iceland  only  for  a  comparatively 
short  time;  but  the  ponies  have  taken 
ver}^  kindly  to  harness,  and  are  excellent 
draught  animals.  The  Iceland  pony 
begins  downright  hard  work  when  six 
or  seven  years  old.  When  a  little  colt  he 
follows  his  mother  on  her  journeys, 
and  when  he  becomes  tired  is  strapped 
upon  her  back.  A  pony  never  fails  to 
keep  up  his  useful  career  until  at  least 
twenty  years  old;  and  some  have  been 
known  to  toil  for  a  long  while  after 
that  age  was  reached. 

During  the  summer  Master  Pony  has 
a  good  living,  but  in  the  winter  he  has 
to  fast  during  a  great  portion  of  the 
time,  especially  if  his  owner  be  too  poor 
to  buy  hay,  —  and  there  are  many  poor 
people  in  Iceland.  Notwithstanding  this, 
a  very  pleasant  comradeship  seems  to 
exist  between  man  and  horse;  and  the 
Humane  Society  would  find  nothing 
there  to  complain  of. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  the  pony  in  that 
cold  island  is  as  happy  as  his  big 
brothers  in  the  South;  and  surel}^  he  is 
as  docile  and  patient  and  wise  as  any 
horse  in  the  world. 


There  is  a  touching  story  concerning 
the  poverty  of  the  Holy  Family  when 
in  Egypt,  where,  it  is  said,  the  Blessed 
Virgin  begged  from  door  to  door  the  flax 
from  which  she  spun  the  thread  that 
made  the^Holy  Child  a  garment. 
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—A  beautifully  illuminated  Little  Office  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  which  belonged  to  "Elizabeth 
Plantagenet  the  Queen"  is  numbered  among  the 
treasures  of  the  library  of  Stonyhurst  College. 

—Our  readers  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  Messrs. 
Flarper  &  Bros,  have  secured  Alice  Worthington 
AVinthrop  to  record  the  services  rendered  by  the 
religious  Orders  during  the  Spanish- American  war. 
Mrs.  Winthrop's  article  will  form  a  separate  chapter 
in  Harpers'  forthcoming  history  of  the  war. 

—The  excessively  rare  edition  of  the  Bible  known 
as  the  Mazarin  Bible  has  been  so  called  since  the 
discovery  of  a  copy  of  it  in  the  library  of  the  famous 
Cardinal  of  that  name.  It  is  the  first  edition  of  the 
Bible  and  the  earliest  book  printed  from  metal  type 
by  the  inventors  of  printing.  It  is  printed  in  double 
columns,  in  large  letters  similar  to  those  used  by 
scribes  for  missals  and  choral  books. 

—Lady  Rosa  Mulholland  -  Gilbert's  new  story, 
"Nanno,"  is  a  purpose-novel  of  the  best  kind.  Its 
subject-matter  would  perhaps  have  been  dangerous 
in  other  hands;  in  hers  it  makes  up  one  of  the 
saddest  and  strongest  stories  in  Irish  fiction.  We 
hope  to  review  it  later;  meantime  we  may  quote 
a  few  lines  fi-om  an  appreciative  article  in  the 
Academy:  "There  is  a  natural  sequence  of  events, 
and  they  are  laid  before  us  with  fine  skill  and 
reticence.  The  book  is  a  good  book,  quietly  and 
most  capably  written,  and  more  than  written  — 
felt." 

—Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  writinginthe Contemporary, 
says:  "As  I  write  these  lines  another  fragment  of 
Strindberg's  autobiography  appears  in  Stockholm, 
'To  Damascus,'  in  which  he  seems,  like  Huysmans 
and  so  many  others,  to  be  finding  his  way  through 
the  horrors  and  agitations  of  an  outcast  life  to  the 
haven  of  Rome."  It  is  surprising  that  the  conver- 
sion of  Strindberg,  which  we  announced  almost  a 
year  ago,  has  aroused  so  little  interest  in  this 
country.  He  is  undoubtedly  a  man  of  genius;  he 
inherits  Protestantism  through  a  dozen  generations 
of  ancestors,  and  his  published  work  has  hitherto 
been  bestial  and  iconoclastic,  beyond  measure. 
His  conversion,  however,  has  been  genuine  and 
thorough. 

—According  to  the  New  York  Sun,  the  tune  of 
Yankee  Doodle  once  "belonged  to  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  where  it  probably  originated,  some- 
where about  the  year  1200  A.  D.    If  you  happen  to 


be  a  musician  and  do  not  believe  that  such  an  un- 
dignified ditty  ever  could  have  been  intended  for 
solemn  purposes,  play  it  over  upon  a  pipe  organ 
very  simply  and  slowly ;  and  as  the  majesty  of  a 
grand  old  papal  chant  fills  your  soul,  all  your 
doubts  will  vanish  away."  This  bit  of  history 
seems  to  have  been  evolved  exclusively  from  the 
Sun's  inner  consciousness,  but  the  mere  suggestion 
will  cause  "pay-tree-ots,"  newly  imported  from 
Orangedom,  to  shiver  at  the  thought  of  good 
Americans  whistling  papist  tunes. 

—Few  non-Catholics  can  equal  John  Ruskin  in 
devotion  to  the  saints.  We  had  occasion  only  last 
week  to  refer  to  the  great  art  critic's  admiration  of 
St.  Zita,  the  patron  of  cooks.  He  once  wrote, 
addressing  a  society  exclusively  Protestant:  "As 
for  the  vulgar  and  insolent  Evangelical  notion  that 
one  should  not  care  for  the  saints  nor  pray  to 
them— mercy  on  us!  Do  the  poor  wretches  fancy 
that  God  wouldn't  be  thankful  if  they  would  pray 
to  anybody  for  what  it  is  right  they  should  have; 
or  that  He  is  piqued,  forsooth,  if  one  thinks  His 
servants  can  help  us  sometimes  in  our  paltry 
needs?"  The  average  controversialist  who  assails 
the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  communion  of  saints 
often  reminds  us  of  Ruskin  because  he  is  so  "onlike" 
him  — to  paraphrase  Mr.  Artemus  Ward. 

— There  is  superabundant  evidence  to  prove  that 
the  ordinary  story  of  the  Bible's  being  a  sealed  book 
until  Luther's  time  — a  story  still  repeated  in  the 
writings  of  a  certain  class  of  Protestant  theolo- 
gians-is purely  mythical.  In  the  register  of  Wells, 
at  York,  England,  it  is  recorded  that  one  Thomas 
Farnylaw  bequeathed  at  his  death,  in  1378,  a  Bible 
and  concordance  to  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  at 
Newcastle,  "there  to  be  chained  for  the  common  use 
of  his  soul."  The  Abbot  of  Wearmouth  who  caused 
three  copies  of  the  entire  Bible  to  be  made,  sent  one 
as  a  present  to  the  Pope,  and  placed  the  others  in 
two  different  churches,  "to  the  end  that  all  who 
desired  to  read  any  chapter  in  either  Testament 
might  be  able  to  find  at  once  what  was  desired." 
The  Bible  was  probably  read  more  sincerely  in  the 
fourteenth  century  than  it  is  to-day.  Any  Protes- 
tant who  still  believes  that  the  Rev.  Martin  Luther 
was  the  first  to  popularize  the  Bible  is  very  much 
behind  the  times. 

—"America's  peril,"  says  Archbishop  Ireland,  "is 
that  she  lose  sight  of  the  supernatural.  So 
wondrously  rich  are  her  resources,  so  wondrously 
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rapid  her  developments  in  the  natural  order,  that 
she  easily  becomes  dazed  by  her  achievements  in 
this  order,  and  is  likely  to  think  that  there  is 
nothing,  or  at  least  that  nothing  need  be  cared 
for,  save  what  bring-s  earthly  wealth,  earthly  joys 
and  earthly  glory."  The  Archbishop  then  unfolds 
before  us,  in  a  pamphlet  reprinted  from  the  CathoUc 
World,  the  salient  features  in  the  character  and 
life-work  of  the  lit.  Rev.  Matthias  Loras,  first  Bishop 
of  Dubuque.  "The  saintly  Loras,"  Mgr.  Ireland 
■calls  him ;  and  as  one  reads  this  enthusiastic  eulogy 
•of  him  and  weighs  the  facts  on  which  it  is  based, 
one  feels  that  the  title  is  well  bestowed.  His  piety 
was  truly  saintlike,  his  poverty  apostolic,  and  his 
zeal  for  colonization  and  total  abstinence  proved 
that  he  was  alive  to  the  opportunities,  as  well  as 
the  dangers,  that  lay  in  the  path  of  Catholicity  in 
the  great  Northwest.  This  brief  sketch  is  an  inspir- 
ing document.  It  is,  we  may  hope,  the  first  of  a 
series  that  will  familiarize  Americans  with  the 
nncanonized  saints  that  have  walked  and  worked 
among  them,  the  missionary  priests  and  bishops  of 
old.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  this  stimulating  biog- 
raphy, containing  so  much  that  is  of  highest  value, 
was  not  issued  in  more  durable  form. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Gtfide  to  Good  Reading. 


The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information  con- 
cerning important  new  publications  of  special  interest 
to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will  appear  at 
the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out  from,  time  to 
time  so  as  to  make  room  for  new  titles.  In  this  way 
the  reader  will  always  have  before  him  a  complete 
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Take  Heed* 

BY     MAGDALEN    ROCK. 

CINCE  every  spring  has  harvest-tide, 

Take  heed  what  seed  you  sow 
For  reaping  when  the  woods  are  pied, 

And  shadows  longer  grow. 
Who  scatters  tares  in  furrows  wide. 

Shall  bind  the  sheaves  in  woe, — 
Since  every  spring  has  harvest-tide, 

Take  heed  what  seed  you  sow. 

Not  still  with  you  shall  youth  abide. 
Not  still  the  blossoms  show: 

The  year  shall  die  as  years  have  died 
When  wintry  tempests  blow, — 

Since  every  spring  has  harvest-tide, 
Take  heed  what  seed  you  sow. 


The  Blessed  Virgin  in  the  Bfeviary* 

II. — The  Purification  in  the  Tempjle. 

HE  shades  of  evening  are 
falling.  In  northern  latitudes, 
the  short  sunlight  of  the  first 
day  in  February  soon  fades, 
and  lamps  must  be  lighted.  In  the 
gathering  gloom,  but  ere  yet  the  lamps 
are  lit,  the  Church  calls  her  children 
together  on  the  eve  of  the  feast  for  the 
first  Vespers  of  Holy  Mary's  Purification. 
Pausing  for  awhile  to  reflect  on  the 
inspired  text  — **  The  power  of  the  Most 
High  shall  overshadow  thee,"  —  she,  as 
if  filled  with  wonder  because  of  that 
heavenly  mystery,  cries  out: 


"O  adorable  intercourse!  The  Creator 
of  the  human  race,  taking  an  animated 
body,  deigns  to  be  born  of  a  Virgin; 
and,  coming  forth  man  without  a  father, 
bestows  on  us  His  divinity." 

That  very  mystery  did  the  royal 
prophet  foresee  thousands  of  years  pre- 
viously; and,  taking  up  his  wonderful 
psalm,  the  Church  and  her  children 
alternately  chaunt: 

''The  Lord  said  to  my  Lord:  Sit  thou 
at  my  right  hand,  until  I  make  thy 
enemies  thy  footstool.  The  Lord  will 
send  forth  the  sceptre  of  thy  power  out 
of  Sion :  rule  thou  in  the  midst  of  thy 
enemies.  With  thee  is  the  principality  in 
the  day  of  thy  strength;  in  the  brightness 
of  the  saints :  from  the  womb  before  the 
day-star  I  begot  thee." 

Then  the  Church  rises  and  intones 
a  new  antiphon:  "When  Thou  wast 
ineffably  bom  of  the  Virgin,  then  were 
the  Scriptures  fulfilled.  As  dew  Thou 
didst  descend  on  the  fleece.  Thee,  O  our 
God,  we  praise! " 

In  joy  and  gladness  she  bursts  out 
with  that  psalm  (cxii)  of  the  prophet 
that  is  tremulous  with  rapture: 

''Praise  the  Lord,  ye  children:  praise 
ye  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Blessed  be  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  from  henceforth  now 
and  forever.  From  the  rising  of  the  sun 
unto  the  going  down  of  the  same,  the 
name  of  the  Lord  is  worthy  of  praise. 
The  Lord  is  high  above  all  nations,  and 
His  glory  above  the  heavens.*  Who  is  as 
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the  Lord  our  God,  who  dwelleth  on  high, 
and  looketh  down  on  the  low  things  in 
heaven  and  on  earth?" 

Bearing  out  her  own  declaration,  that 
when  Our  Lord  was  bom  of  Holy  Mary 
the  Scriptures  were  fulfilled,  the  Church 
takes  up  another  of  the  marvels  of  Holy 
"Writ,  and,  weaving  it  as  a  garland  into 
her  antiphon,  cries  out:  ''The  bush  that 
Moses  saw  unconsumed  we  recognize  as 
thy  worshipful  virginity,  which  was  ever 
preserved  unstained.  O  Mother  of  God, 
intercede  for  us !  "  Then,  rejoicing  still  in 
heart,  she  intones  for  her  children  the 
glad  Psalm  cxxi:  ''I  rejoiced  at  the 
things  that  were  said  to  me ;  we  shall 
go  into  the  house  of  the  Lord." 

Up  to  this  her  antiphons  have  been, 
noTv  for  one,  now  for  another  of  the  two 
persons.  Child  and  Mother,  that  make 
up  this  mystery,  —  now  for  Jesus  and 
again  for  Mary ;  but  in  the  antiphon 
she  has  in  her  heart,  and  which  presently 
she  is  going  to  intone,  she  mingles  both 
names  together:-  ''The  Root  of  Jesse 
hath  budded;  a  Star  hath  arisen  in 
Jacob;  a  Virgin  hath  brought  forth  the 
Saviour.    Thee,  0  our  God,  we  praise!" 

And,  recognizing  that  this  is  indeed  a 
work  of  God  —  the  pre-eminent  work  of 
God,  —  and  that  none  else  could  accom- 
plish it,  she  exclaims  in  her  ecstasy: 
"Unless  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they 
labor  in  vain  that  build  it.  Unless  the 
Lord  keep  the  city,  he  watcheth  in  vain 
that  keepeth  it."* 

In  order  that  all  her  children  should 
recognize  in  Mary's  Son  the  Redeemer, 
the  Church  brings  forward  the  words  of 
the  holy  Baptist  in  her  next  antiphon: 
"  Lo  !  Mary  brought  forth  to  us  a 
Saviour,  w^hom  John  seeing,  exclaimed: 
Behold  the  Lamb  of  God ;  behold  Him 
who  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world. 
Alleluia."  And,  wishing  that  her  children 
should  recognize  their  obligation,  and 
also    fulfil    itj  she    selects  Psalm    cxlvii: 

*  !Ps.,  cxxVi*  1,  2. 


"Praise  the  Lord,  0  Jerusalern ;  praise 
thy  God,:OSion!""  *"' 

The  Church  lays  her  hand  on  the  Book 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and,_  opening  it, 
selects  the  Prophecies  of  Malachy,  and 
from  the  third  chapter  reads :"  Behold, 
I  send  my  ailgel,  and  he.  will  pfepar^  the 
way  before  my  face;  and  immediately 
will  come  to  his  holy  temple  the  ruler 
whom  ye  seek,  the  angel  of  the  Testament 
whom  ye  long  for."  Laying  down  the 
Book, she  intones :  "Simeon  had  received 
an  answer  from  the  Holy  Ghost."  — 
"That  he  should  not  see  death,"  her 
children  reply,  "before  he  had  seen  the 
Christ  of  the  Lord."* 

In  the  antiphon  for  the  Magnificat  the 
Church  introduces  a  third  figure — the 
revered  figure  of  the  beautiful  old  priest. 
That  holy  man  represented  the  priest- 
hood of  the  Old  Law  and  the  priesthood 
of  the  New.  His  aged  body  and  his  white 
hairs  represented  the  Synagogue,  so  soon 
to  be  buried;  his  eagerness  and  his 
smile — for  those  are  typical  of  youth  — 
represented  the  future  priesthood,  which 
was  never  to  grow  old.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  priests  of  the  New  La^sv  to  bear 
the  Body  of  Christ;  so,  too,  did  Simeon, 
and  so  the  Church  doth  sing  in  the 
antiphon:  "The  old  man  the  Child 
upbore,  but  the  Child  the  old  man  ruled. 
A  Virgin  brought  Him  forth;  and  after 
His  birth  she  remained  a  virgin.  And  Him 
whom  she  brought  forth  she  adored." 

The  Church  then  sings  the  Magnificat. 
Can  any  created  mind  conceive  how  the 

*  "Tlie  Christ"  sounds  somewhat  strange;  hnt 
the  word  Christ  means  anointed.  "The  Christ"  is, 
then,  "the  anointed"  —  the  Anointed  of  the  Lord. 
Christ's  most  blessed  soul  was.  full,  of  sanctity; 
The  Scriptures  say:  "God,  thy  God,  hath  anointed 
thee  with  the  oil  of  gladness  beyond  thy  fellows." 
(Ps.,  xliv,  8.)  "And  the  saint  of  saints  may  be 
anointed."  (Dan.,ix, 24.)  "Therefore  also  the  Holy 
which  shall  be  born  of  thee'  shall  be  called  the  Son 
of  God."  (St.  Luke,  i,  35.)  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen 
says:  "God  the  Father  anointed  Christ  above  His 
fellows  when  He  anointed  the  Humanity  with' the 
Divinity,  so  that  both  should  form  but  one- person: 
The  Humanity  was  surrounded,  anointed,  deified, 
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Bride  of  Christ  sings  the  Magnificat  of 
His  Mother?  "My  soul  doth  magnify 
the  Lord;  and  my  spirit  doth  rejoice  in 
God  my  Saviour." 

At  Compline,  or  the  close  of  the  Office, 
the  Church  recites  daily  the  Nunc  Dimittis 
of  Simeon,  thereby  making  it  her  own 
evening  song;  or,  as  night  is  so  like 
death,  instead  of  evening  song,  it  may  be 
that  she  means  it,  thus  mystically,  for  a 
death-song.  But  on  this  evening,  with  the 
remembrance  of  the  death  of  that  holy 
old  priest  before  her,  how  devoutly  and 
with  what  self-application  she  exclaims: 

/'Now  Thou  dost  dismiss  Thy  servant, 
0  Lord,  according  to  Thy  word,  in  peace ; 
because  my  eyes  have  seen  Thy  salva- 
tion, which  Thou  hast  iprepared  before 
the  face  of  all  people.  A  light  to  the 
revelation  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the  glory 
of  Thy  people  of  Israel." 

In  the  midnight,  for  Matins  the  Church 
sings:  *'To  His  holy  Temple  the  Lord, 
the  Ruler,  cometh;  with  gladness  and 
joy,  hasten,  O  Sion,  to  meet  thy  God !  " 

And,  remembering  that  the  world  is 
asleep  —  doubly  asleep:  asleep  in  the 
repose  of  nature;  and  (oh!  far  different) 
asleep  in  indifference, — it  calls  to  her 
children  in  that  sublime  psalm  (xciv) : 

"  Come,  let  us  praise  the  Lord  with  joy ; 
let  us  joyfully  sing  to  God  our  Saviour. 
Let  us  come  before  His  presence  with 
thanksgiving;  and  make  a  joyful  sound 
to  Him  with  psalms.  For  the  Lord  is  a 
great  God,  and  a  great  King  above  all 
gods.  For  in  His  hand  are  all  the  ends 
of  the    earth ;    and  the   heights    of  the 

by  its  union  with  the  Word."  (Orat.  15,  42.)  St. 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  writes:  "Christ  is  called  Unctus 
(Anointed)  ;  not  because  He  w^as  anointed  as  kings 
or  priests  or  prophets  are,  but  because  the  Word 
was  made  flesh.  Now,  the  Word  had  not  been  pre- 
viously named  Christus  (Unctus,  or  Anointed),  but 
in  the  very  assuming  of  flesh  It  was  called  Christ." 
(Com.  on  Joan.,  xxix.)  And  St.  John  Damascene 
observes:  "When  God  became  man, then  that  word 
'Christ'  was  introduced.  He  anointed  Himself,  the 
Divinity  being  the  unction  of  the  Humanity."  (De 
Fide,  hb.  4,  c.  3,  4,  6.) 


mountains  are  His.  For  the  vSea  is  His, 
and  He  made  it;  and  His  hands  formed 
the  dry  land.  Come,  let  us  adore  and 
fall  down  and  weep  before  the  Lord 
that  made  us.  Because  He  is  the  Lord 
our  God :  and  we  are  His  people  and 
the  sheep  of  His  flock.  To-day  if  you 
shall  hear  His  voice,  harden  not  your 
hearts.  As  in  the  provocation,  according 
to  the  day  of  temptation  in  the  wilder- 
ness; where  your  fathers  tempted  me, 
they  proved  me,  and  saw  my  works. 
Forty  years  was  I  offended  with  that 
generation,  and  I  said:  These  always 
err  in  heart.  And  these  men  have  not 
known  my  ways;  so  I  swore  in  my 
wrath  that  they  shall  not  enter  into 
my  rest." 

After  reciting  three  psalms,  the  Church 
opens  the  Bible  and  reads  from  the  Book 
of  Exodus  (xiii,  i-3,  11-13) : 

''And  the  Lord  spoke  to  Moses,  saying: 
Sanctify  unto  Me  every  first-bom  that 
openeth  the  womb  among  the  children  of 
Israel,  as  well  of  men  as  of  beasts ;  for 
they  are  all  Mine.  And  Moses  said  to  the 
people :  When  the  Lord  shall  have  taken 
thee  into  the  land  of  the  Chanaanite,  as 
He  swore  to  thee  and  thy  fathers,  and 
shall  give  it  to  thee :  thou  shalt  set  apart 
all  that  openeth  the  womb  for  the  Lord, 
and  all  that  is  first  brought  forth  of  thy 
cattle.  Whatsoever  thou  shalt  have  of 
the  male  sex,  thou  shalt  consecrate  to 
the  Lord.  The  first-born  of  an  ass  thou 
shalt  change  for  a  sheep :  and  if  thou  do 
not  redeem  it,  thou  shalt  kill  it." 

Then  the  people  break  in  with  the 
response:  "Adorn  thy  bridal  -  chamber, 
0  Sion,  and  receive  Christ  the  King, 
whom  a  Virgin  conceived,  a  Virgin 
brought  forth;  and  when  the  Virgin 
brought  Him  forth,  she  adored  Him.  But 
Simeon,  receiving  the  Child  in  his  arms, 
giving  thanks,  blessed  the  Lord." 

The  Church  turns  to  the  Book  of 
Leviticus  (xii,  1-5)  and  reads: 

''And  the  Lord  said  to  Moses:    Speak 
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to  the  children  of  Israel,  and  thou  shalt 
say  to  them :  If  a* woman  having  received 
seed  shall  bear  a  man-child,  she  shall  be 
unclean  seven  days, . . .  the  eighth  day  the 
infant  shall  be  circumcised.  But  she  shall 
remain  three  and  thirt}^  days  in  the  blood 
of  her  purification.  She  shall  touch  no 
holy  thing;  neither  shall  she  enter  into 
the  sanctuary,  until  the  da^'S  of  her 
purification  be  fulfilled.  But  if  she  shall 
bear  a  maid-child,  she  shall  be  unclean 
two  weeks ;  . . .  she  shall  remain  in  the 
blood  of  her  purification  sixty-six  days." 

The  people,  reduced  to  silence  at  these 
mysterious  orders  of  God,  and  which, 
just  as  mysteriously,  He  would  have  the 
inspired  writer  declare  and  submit  to 
all  the  generations  of  men,  respond : 

"After  the  days  of  her  purification, 
according  to  the  law  of  Moses,  w^ere 
accomplished,  they  carried  Him  to  Jeru- 
salem, to  present  Him  to  the  Lord;  as 
it  is  w^ritten  in  the  law  of  the  Lord, 
that  every  male  opening  the  womb  shall 
be  called  holy  to  the  Lord.  And  to  offer 
a  sacrifice,  according  as  it  is  written  in 
the  law  of  the  Lord,  a  pair  of  turtle- 
doves or  two  young  pigeons." 

The  Church  continues  the  reading  of 
Leviticus : 

"And  when  the  days  of  her  purification 
are  expired,  for  a  son  or  for  a  daughter, 
she  shall  bring  to  the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  testimony  a  lamb  of  a  year 
old  for  a  holocaust,  and  a  3'oung  pigeon 
or  a  turtle,  for  sin;  and  shall  deliver 
them  to  the  priest :  who  shall  offer  them 
before  the  Lord,  and  shall  pra^'  for  her: 
and  so  she  shall  be  cleansed  from  the 
issue  of  her  blood.  This  is  the  law  for 
her  that  beareth  a  man-child  or  a  maid- 
child.  If  her  hand  find  not  sufficiency, 
and  she  is  not  able  to  offer  a  lamb,  she 
shall  take  two  turtles  or  two  young 
pigeons, —  one  for  a  holocaust,  another 
for  sin :  and  the  priest  shall  pray  for  her, 
and  so  she  shall  be  cleansed." 

And   the   people,  wondering   at  what 


was  offered  in  exchange  for  God,  repeat 
thoughtfully : 

"And  to  offer  a  sacrifice,  according  as  it 
is  written  in  the  law  of  the  Lord :  a  pair 
of  turtledoves  or  two  young  pigeons. 
As  it  is  written  in  the  law  of  the  Lord. 
And  after  the  days  of  her  purification, 
according  to  the  law  of  Moses,  were 
accomplished,  they  carried  Him  to  Jeru- 
salem, to  present  Him  to  the  Lord;  as 
it  is  written  in  the  law  of  Moses.  Glory 
be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and 
to  the  Holy  Ghost;  as  it  is  written  in 
the  law  of  Moses." 

Sitting  down  with  her  children,  the 
Church  begins  the  recital  of  three  psalms 
more.  As  soon  as  these  are  finished,  she 
will  call  upon  St.  Augustine  to  address 
her  children ;  but  in  the  meantime  let  us 
hear  what  this  same  saint  has  to  say 
about  the  Psalms  in  his  "Confessions": 

"O  what  voices  did  I  send  up  to  Thee, 
my  God,  when  I  read  the  Psalms  of 
David ! . .  .What  affectionate  words  did 
I  utter  to  Thee  in  those  Psalms!  And 
how  much  was  I  inflamed  by  a  desire 
of  reciting  them,  if  I  could,  all  the  world 
over,  to  abate  the  swelling  pride  of 
mankind ! . .  .With  what  a  vehement  and 
sharp  indignation  was  I  not  incensed 
against  the  Manicheans !  And  how  again 
did  I  not  pity  them  because  the\^  were 
ignorant  of  these  mysterious  h^'mns, 
these  sovereign  medicines;  and  were 
mad  at  the  antidote  which  might  have 
cured  them  of  their  madness  I"* 

The  three  beautiful  psalms  here  read 
are  Psalm  xliv:  "My  heart  hath  uttered 
a  good  word  " ;  Psalm  xlv :  "  Our  God  is 
our  refuge  and  strength  " ;  Psalm  Ixxxvi : 
"  The  foundations  thereof  are  in  the 
holy  mountains.  The  Lord  loveth  the 
gates  of  Sion  above  all  the  tabernacles 
of  Jacob."  Many  of  the  holy  Fathers 
explain  this  last  as  referring  especially 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin:  the  foundations 
or  beginnings  of  Mary  are  in  the  holy 
*  Book  ix,  ch.  4. 
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mountains  of  heaven;  the  mountains 
standing  for  God's  greatest  work,  the 
creation  of  the  angels.  The  Lord  loveth 
the  gates  of  Sion — that  is,  the  very  begin- 
nings of  Holy  Mary  —  beyond  all  the 
tents  of  Jacob;  in  other  words,  beyond 
the  vast  perfections  of  all  other  creatures. 
From  which  it  may  be  argued,  or 
deduced,  that  Holy  Mary,  even  at  the 
moment  of  her  Immaculate  Conception, 
was  far  beyond  the  highest  archangel  in 
heaven, — nay,  outshone  in  grace,  dignity, 
and  God -given  privilege,  the  countless 
millions  of  the  court  of  heaven.  ''He 
that  is  mighty  hath  done  great  things 
to  me,  and  holy  is  His  name." 

At  the  call  of  the  Church,  crosier  in 
hand  and  mitre  on  brow,  the  slight,  dark 
figure  of  the  African  Bishop  stands  forth. 

''Thus  was  it  predicted  of  old,  my 
brethren:  Mother  Sion  says:  A  man! 
And  a  man  was  bom  in  her,  and  the 
Most  High  Himself  laid  the  foundations 
of  her.  0  omnipotence  of  One  who  is 
born  !  O  magnificence  of  Him  who 
descendeth  from  heaven  to  earth!  He 
was  still  in  the  womb,  and  was,  never- 
theless, saluted  by  John  the  Baptist 
from  his  own  mother's  womb.  He  was 
presented  in  the  temple,  and  was  recog- 
nized by  Simeon,  who  was  well  known, 
advanced  in  years;  who  was  tried,  and 
now  was  rewarded.  The  moment  he 
recognized,  that  moment  he  adored :  and 
that  moment  he  said :  '  Now,  Thou  dost 
dismiss  Thy  servant,  0  Lord,  according 
to  Thy  word  in  peace;  for  mine  eyes 
have  seen  Thy  salvation.'" 

The  people,  understanding  the  closely- 
reasoned  and,  at  times,  the  enigmatical 
language  of  the  great  Doctor  of  Hippo 
much  better  than  we  could,  respond : 

"And  behold  there  was  a  man  in 
Jerusalem  named  Simeon.  This  man  was 
just  and  devout,  waiting  for  the  con- 
solation of  Israel.  And  the  Holy  Ghost 
was  in  him.  And  he  had  received  an 
answer   from    the  Holy  Ghost   that   he 


should  not  see  death  before  he  had  seen 
the  Christ  of  the  Lord." 

The  people  devoutly  dwell  on  that 
saying  of  the  Breviary  (and  nothing  is 
so  full  of  consolation) :  "  The  Holy  Ghost 
was  in  him."  Edified  and  moved  by  the 
love  of  the  people  for  Simeon,  so  favored 
by  God,  St.  Augustine  says : 

"For  he  was  delaying  to  leave  the 
world  until  he  should  see  Him  born  by 
whom  the  world  was  created.  The  old 
man  recognized  the  Infant,  and  he  began 
to  be  a  child  with  the  Child;  he,  who 
w^as  full  of  the  holiness  of  age,  was 
renewed  in  years.  Simeon,  the  old  man, 
upheld  Christ,  the  Child;  and  Christ 
ruled  Simeon's  grey  hairs.  It  had  been 
said  to  him  by  God  that  he  should  not 
taste  death  until  he  would  see  born  the 
Christ  of  the  Lord.  Christ  is  born,  and 
then  is  fulfilled  the  desire  of  the  old  man 
in  a  world  now  grown  old.  He  came 
to  the  old  man,  who  had  already  found 
the  world  itself  grown  old." 

The  people  once  again  respond  from 
the  loving  meditations  of  their  hearts: 

"An  answer  did  Simeon  receive  from 
the  Lord,  that  he  should  not  behold 
death  until  he  would  see  the  Christ  of 
the  Lord.  And  he  blessed  God  and  said: 
'  Now  Thou  dost  dismiss  Thy  servant  in 
peace,  for  my  eyes  have  seen  Thy  salva- 
tion, 0  Lord ! '  When  His  parents  brought 
the  Child  Jesus,  to  do  for  Him  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  law,  Simeon  received 
Him  into  his  arms,  and  he  blessed  God 
and  said:  'Now  Thou  dost  dismiss  Thy 
servant  according  to  Thy  word  in  peace ; 
for  my  eyes  have  seen  Thy  salvation, 
0  Lord.'" 

While  St.  Augustine  has  been  listening 
to  the  people  reciting  these  versicles  and 
responses,  it  was  forced  in  upon  him 
how  beautifully  they  recall  the  devotion 
of  the  day,  and  he  proceeds : 

"He  had  no  desire  to  linger  in  this 
world,  but  he  had  great  desire  to  see 
the  Christ  in    this  world;    and    all  the 
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time,  with  the  prophet,  he  prayed  and 
sang :  '  Show  us,  0  Lord,  Thy  mercy ; 
and  grant  us  Thy  salvation.'  Then -r- for 
yon  know  how  great  was  his  joy — he 
concluded  by  saying:  'Now  Thou  dost 
dismiss  Thy  servant  in  peace;  for  my 
eyes  have  seen  Thy  salvation.'  The 
prophets  foretold  that  the  Creator  of 
heaven  and  earth  should  dwell  with  men 
on  earth.  An  angel  announced  that  the 
Creator  of  both  flesh  and  spirit  should 
come  in  (the  form  of)  flesh.  Before  He 
was  born  and  while  yet  in  His  Mother's 
womb,  John  saluted  Him  from  his 
mother's  womb.  And  the  aged  Simeon 
recognized  Him  as  God."* 

Once  again  the  people,  in  the  solemnity 
of  their  thoughts,  murmur  softly : 

''When  His  parents  brought  Jesus  to 
the  Temple  to  do  for  Him  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  law,  Simeon  received 
Him  into  his  arms,  and  blessed  God, 
saying,  '  Now  Thou  dost  dismiss  Thy 
servant,  0  Lord,  in  peace.'  Receiving  the 
Child  into  his  arms,  Simeon  cried  out, 
saying,  '  Now  Thou  dost  dismiss  Thy 
servant  in  peace.  Glory  be  to  the  Father,- 
and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost, 
Now  Thou  dost  dismiss  Thy  servant 
in  peace.'" 

After  reciting  with  her  children  three 
psalms  more,  the  Church  takes  up  the 
Book  of  the  Gospels,  and,  opening,  reads 
from  St.  Luke,  ii,  1,  2 :  "And  after  the 
days  of  her  purification,  according  to  the 
law  of  Moses,  were  accomplished,  they 
carried  Him  to  Jerusalem,  to  present  Him 
to  the  Lord.  As  it  is  written  in  the 
law  of  the  Lord." 

She  then  calls  upon  St.  Ambrose  to 
expound  the  sacred  text.  The  mild  and 
mitred  saint  of  Milan,  who  was  never 

*  There  ai-e  four  8te])s  here :  (1)  that  He  was  to 
dwell  am qug  men;  (2)  the  «liape  I^e  was  to  take; 
(3)  that  that  form  was  already  taken;  and  (4) 
He  was  Uod  as  well  as  man.  St.  Auj^ustine  is  very 
concise.  The  i)ro])hets  foretell  the  first,  the  Angel 
Gabriel  announces  tlie  secoiid,  St.  John  the  BtLptist 
■  declares  the  third,  St.  Simeon  confesses  the  fourth. 


known  to  be  angry  but  once  —  and  then 
not  with  the  poor  or  the  erring,  but 
with  the  proud  and  the  impenitent, — 
breaks  forth  in  his  well-known,  simple 
and  direct  language: 

"Behold  there  was  a  man  in  Jerusalem 
w^hose  name  was  Simeon;  and  this  man 
was  just  and  feared  God,  and  expected 
the  redemption  of  Israel.  It  is  not  alone 
from  angels  or  from  prophets  or  from 
shepherds  that  the  birth  of  the  Lord  has 
obtained  testimony;  but  from  the  aged 
also  and  from  the  just.  Every  age,  both 
sexes,  and  the  occurrence  of  miraculous 
events,  pile  up  faith.  A  Virgin  conceives, 
she  that  w^as  barren  begets,  he  that  was 
dumb  speaks.  Elizabeth  foretells,  the 
Magi  adore,  the  Child  in  the  womb 
exults,  the  widow  confesses,  and  the  just 
man  expects." 

Marvelling  at  all  these  wonders,  the 
people  exclaim:  "  Simeon,  taking  Jesus  in 
his  arms,  cried  out,  saying:  'Thou  art 
truly  the  Light  for  the  enlightenment  of 
the  Gentiles,  and  the  glory  of  Thy  people 
Israel.'  When  His  parents  brought  the 
Child  Jesus,  then  the  old  man  took  Him 
in  his  arms,  and  blessed  God,  saying: 
'  Thou  art  truly  the  Light  for  the  enUght- 
enment  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the  glory  of 
Thy  people  Israel.' " 

Before  the  holy  Bishop  of  Milan  takes 
up  again  the  thread  of  his  discourse, 
the  people,  on  their  knees,  beg  a  blessing 
from  the  Church;  and  she  exclaims: 
"May  the  Virgin  of  virgins,  she  whose 
feast  we  celebrate,  intercede  for  us  with 
the  Lord  our  God!" 

"A  just  man  truly  was  he,"  St.  Ambrose 
continues,  "  who  was  begging  favors  not 
for  himself  but  for  his  people ;  wishing 
indeed  to  be  freed  from  the  bonds  of 
this  bodily  frailty,  yet  desiring  to  see 
the  Promise ;  for  he  well  knew  that 
blessed  were  those  eyes  that  should 
see  Him.  And  he  received  Him  into  his 
arms,  and  he  blessed  God  and  said: 
'  Now  Thou  dost  dismiss  Thy  servant,  0 
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Lord,  according  to  Thy.  word  in  peace.' 
See  th^  just  man,  shut  up,  as  it  were,,  in 
the  prison  of  a. fleshly  mound,  desiring 
•to  be  dissolved  that  he  might  begin  to 
be  with  Christ;  for,  it  is  better  far  to 
be  dissolved  and  be  with  Christ." 

The  people  repeat  in  solemn  awe  and 
almost  under  their  breath:  '*The  old 
man  upheld  the  Child,  and  the  Child 
ruled  the  old  man.  This  Child  a  Virgin 
conceived,  a  Virgin  brought  forth ;  and 
the  Virgin  after  bringing  forth  adored 
Him  whom  she  had  brought  forth.  But 
Simeon,  receiving  Him  into  his  arms, 
returned  thanks  and  blessed  God." 

Earnestly  exhorting,  the  Bishop  cries 
out:  ''  Let  him  who  wishes  to  be  even  so 
dismissed,  let  him  come  into  the  temple ; 
let  him  come  into  Jerusalem;  let  him 
look  for  the  Christ  of  the  Lord ;  let  him 
receive  the  Word  into  his  arms ;  let  him 
embrace  Him  with  good  works  as  with 
the  arms  of  his  faith.  Then  he  will  be 
dismissed ;  not  that  he  may  see  death,  for 
he  has  already  seen  Life.  You  see  what 
a  rich  grace  is  outpoured  at  the  birth  of 
the  Lord;  and  how  prophecy,  denied  to 
the  incredulous,  is  vouchsafed  to  the  just. 
Lo !  even  now  Simeon  prophesies  that 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  come  for  the 
resurrection  and  ruin  of  many " 

Church  and  children,  simultaneously, 
break  forth  in  a  glad  Te  Deum,  — that 
magnificent  hymn  that  has  expressed  the 
overflowing  gratitude  of  millions  and 
millions  of  hearts  in  every  generation 
through  all  the  centuries. 

At  Lauds  the  Church  takes  up  once 
more  the  beautiful  mystery  of  the  Pres- 
entation, and  in  diverse  ways  sets  it 
forth  wonderfully  in  the  antiphons : 

I.  ''Simeon,  just  and  God-fearing, 
expected  the  redemption  of  Israel;  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  in  him."  II.  ''Simeon 
received  answer  from  the  Holy  Ghost 
that  he  should  not  behold  death  till  he 
would  see  the  Lord."  III.  "And  Simeon, 
receiving  the  Child  into  his  arms,  giving 


thanks,  blessed  God."  IV.  "  Light  for  the 
enlightenment  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the 
glory  of  Thy  people  Israel."  V.  "They 
offered  for  Him  to  the  Lord  a  pair  of 
turtledoves  and  two  young  pigeons." 

Opening  Malachy  the  prophet  ( iii,l ), 
the  Church  reads:  "Behold,  I  send  my 
angel,  and  he  shall  prepare  the  way 
before  My  face.  And  immediately  will 
come  to  His  holy  temple  the  ruler  whom 
ye  long  for,  the  angel  of  the  Testament 
whom  ye  desire." 

At  the  Benedictus  the  Church,  with  a 
wisdom  partly  obtained  from  experience 
and  partly  inspired  from  on  high,  and 
knowing  well  that  what  is  oftentimes 
repeated  is  finally  fixed  on  the  memory, 
reads  again:  "When  His  parents  took 
the  Child  Jesus,  Simeon  received  Him 
into  his  arms,  and  blessed  God,  saying: 
'Now  Thou  dost  dismiss  Thy  servant 
in  peace.'" 

At  Sext  she  again  reads  from  Malachy 
(iii,  1,  2):  "Behold,  He  will  come,  saith 
the  Lord  of  Hosts ;  and  who  can  think 
on  the  day  of  His  coming,  and  who  shall 
stand  to  see  Him  ?  For  He  is  like  a 
refining  fire  and  like  the  fuller's  herb." 

At  None:  "And  the  sacrifice  of  Juda 
and  Jerusalem  shall  please  the  Lord, 
as  in  the  days  of  old  and  in  the  ancient 
years,  saith  the  Lord  Almighty."* 

At  the  Magnificat  for  second  Vespers 
she  intones  for  antiphon  a  last  narration 
of  this  mystery:  "To-day  did  Blessed 
Mary  the  Virgin  present  the  Child  Jesus ; 
and  Simeon,  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
blessed  God  forever." 

And  finally  the  beautiful  Bride,  that 
knows  nor  spot  nor  wrinkle,  prays: 
"  We  humbly  implore  Thy  Majesty,  0 
Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  that  as 
Thy  only-begotten  Son  was  this  day,  in 
the  substance  of  our  flesh,  presented  in 
the  Temple ;  so  grant  that,  with  minds 
purified  from  sin,  we  may  be  presented  to 
Thee,  through  the  same  Christ  our  Lord." 

*  Malachy,  iii,  4. 
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Weighed  in  the  Balance* 

BY    CHRISTIAN    REID. 

V. 

WASTINGS  did  not  obey  the 
imperative  command  too  soon. 
When  he  went  down  he  found 
Jasper  in  the  act  of  attending 
Peter  Wilkins  to  the  hall-door.  The  old 
clerk  was  making  no  protest :  apparently 
he  had  recognized  the  futility  of  anything 
of  the  kind ;  but,  with  a  crestfallen  air, 
his  grey  head  bent  and  his  hat  in  his 
hands,  was  submitting  to  be  shown  out 
of  the  house.  His  spare  figure  was 
already  passing  over  the  threshold  when 
Hastings  called  quickly: 

''Mr.  Wilkins!" 

He  turned,  his  face  lighting  up  with 
hope  when  he  saw  who  addressed  him; 
but,  without  giving  him  time  to  speak, 
Hastings  went  on: 

''Mr.  Darracote  has  changed  his  mind. 
He  will  see  you  for  a  few  minutes.  You 
are  to  go  up  to  him  at  once.  But 
remember  that  you  must  not  excite 
him.  Whatever  you  have  to  say  must  be 
said  very  briefly  and  very  quietly.  Don't 
forget  this." 

"I  shall  not  forget  it,"  the  old  man 
answered,  eagerly.  "Thank  you,  Mr. 
Hastings, —  thank  you  a  thousand  times 
for  the  permission!  God  will  reward 
you,  sir." 

"It  is  not  I  who  give  the  permission," 
said  Hastings.  "  Mr.  Darracote  first 
refused,  and  then  decided  that  he  would 
see  you.   Jasper,  show  Mr.  Wilkins  up." 

"  To  Mr.  Darracote's  room,  sir  ?  "  Jasper 
asked,  hardly  crediting  his  ears,  in  which 
his  master's  last  emphatic  words  were 
still  ringing. 

"To  Mr.  Darracote's  room,"  Hastings 
answered. 

He  moved  aside,  and  stood  for  an 
instant  watching  the  two  figures  as  they 


passed  up  the  staircase,  a  speculating 
wonder  in  his  mind  with  regard  to  the 
nature  of  the  business  which  induced 
Mr.  Darracote  to  consent  to  receive  one 
so  insignificant  as  this  old  clerk.  When 
the  figures  disappeared,  Hastings  turned 
sharply  around  —  to  find  himself  facing 
Mrs.  Treheme. 

She,  on  her  part,  had  heard  his  voice 
w^hen  he  called  to  Wilkins,  and  from  the 
drawing-room  door  had  seen  the  latter 
sent  up  to  Mr.  Darracote's  carefully- 
guarded  chamber.  It  was  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  both  curiosity  and  offence 
were  plainly  visible  on  her  countenance. 

"I  think,  Mr.  Hastings,"  she  observed, 
stiffly,  "that,  unless  I  am  already  held  of 
no  importance  in  this  house,  you  might 
have  let  me  know  something  of  this 
person  whom  you  have  allowed  to  see 
Mr.  Darracote." 

"I  beg  your  pardon  if  I  have  appeared 
guilty  of  any  lack  of  deference  toward 
you,"  Hastings  replied.  "Nothing  was 
further  from  my  intention.  And  I  assure 
you  that  /  have  not  allowed  the  person 
to  see  Mr.  Darracote.  He  has  gone  up, 
as  you  probably  heard  me  say  to  him, 
by  Mr.  Darracote's  own  permission." 

"But  how  was  it  possible  that  such 
a  request  should  have  been  taken  to 
Mr.  Darracote?" 

"For  so  much  I  am  accountable,"  said 
Hastings.  "The  whole  affair  has  been 
in  a  manner  accidental.  As  you  know,  I 
was  called  out  to  some  one  who  insisted 
on  seeing  Mr.  Darracote — " 

"And  you  never  returned  to  tell  me 
who  it  was ! ' ' 

"Because  just  after  I  had  taken  the 
man  in  question  —  who  is,  by  the  bye,  an 
old  clerk  of  Mr.  Darracote's  named  Peter 
Wilkins  —  into  the  library,  and  left  him 
there  to  quiet  his  excitement  a  little,  I  ^ 
met  Mr.  Kirby,  coming  to  tell  me  that 
Mr.  Darracote  wished  to  speak  with  me." 

"Ah!"  she  ejaculated,  drawing  in  her 
breath  sharply. 
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"Of  course  I  went  to  him  immediately. 
He  talked  to  me  a  little,  explaining  some 
of  his  wishes — " 

To    his    heir!    Let    me    congratulate 
^ou,"  she    interrupted,  with    a    sudden 
'access  of  color  in  her  cheeks  and  a  pain- 
ful smile  about  her  lips. 

''Your  congratulations  are  premature. 
I  am  not  his  heir,"  he  answered,  coldly. 
''So  much  I  may  tell  you,  Mrs. Treherne, 
without  violating  confidence.  Well,  the 
few  words  he  desired  to  say  to  me  leaving 
been  spoken,  I  remembered  that  I  had 
promised  Wilkins  to  inquire  if  Mr.  Dar- 
racote  would  see  him.  Mr.  Darracote 
refused  to  do  so,  and  Jasper  was  sent  to 
convey  the  refusal  to  the  old  man.  But 
hardly  had  the  servant  gone  when,  with 
one  of  the  caprices  of  illness,  Mr.  Darra- 
cote changed  his  mind,  decided  that  he 
would  see  him,  and  insisted  on  my  going 
down  and  sending  him  up.    Voila  tout!'^ 

There  was  a  moment's  silence.  With 
brows  drawn  into  a  frowm  and  satin- 
slippered  foot  tapping  the  floor,  Mrs. 
Treherne  gazed  at  the  speaker.  His 
reticence,  of  which  she  was  very  con- 
scious, exasperated  her  beyond  measure ; 
but  she  knew  him  too  well  to  hope  to 
draw  from  him  an^^thing  more  than  he 
chose  to  tell.  Questioning  was  useless, 
yet  how  refrain  from  expressing  some- 
thing of  the  exasperation  and  curiosity 
which  surged  within  her? 

"It  is  a  very  singular  story,"  she  said 
at  last ;  "and  I  am  sure  you  don't  expect 
me  to  believe  that  there  is  no  more  in  it 
than  you  have  told.  Still,  what  I  may 
or  may  not  believe  is  of  no  importance. 
I  quite  understand  that." 

"I  am  sorry  you  think  so,  —  sorry  you 
don't  believe  me,"  Hastings  answered, 
but  somewhat  too  carelessly  for  much 
effect.  "However,  I  have  told  you  all 
that  I  know  —  absolutely  all  that  there 
is  to  tell." 

"But,  as  it  stands,  it  is  absurd!"  she 
burst  out.   "  Why  should  this  man  insist 


on  seeing  Mr.  Darracote  when  informed 
that  he  is  dying?  And  why  should  Mr. 
Darracote,  who  has  not  seen  his  oldest 
friends  and  business  associates  for  weeks, 
agree  to  see  him?'' 

Her  listener  shrugged  his  shoulders, — 
a  habit,  acquired  in  his  long  foreign 
sojourn,  to  which  he  was  much  given. 

"Incredible  as  it  may  appear  to  you," 
he  said,  "those  are  questions  which  I 
find  myself  altogether  unable  to  answer. 
Neither  Mr.  Wilkins  nor  Mr.  Darracote 
took  me  into  his  confidence." 

"You  certainly  asked  the  man  what 
he  possibly  wanted  of  Mr.  Darracote?" 

"Again,  incredible  as  it  may  seem  to 
you,  I  did  not." 

"But  he  must  have  represented  his 
business  as  being  of  the  most  urgent 
importance,  to  induce  you  to  mention 
him  to  Mr.  Darracote  at  such  a  time." 

"I  have  a  weakness  for  keeping  my 
word,  unless  the  consequences  involved 
are  too  serious,"  Hastings  replied.  "I 
had  promised  the  old  fellow  to  mention 
him  to  Mr.  Darracote,  and  that  was  the 
sole  reason  why  I  did  so." 

"I  consider  that  you  acted  like  a — in  a 
very  foolish  manner,"  said  Mrs.  Treherne, 
her  exasperation  increasing  with  her 
distinct  appreciation  of  a  subtle  mockery 
in  the  tone  and  manner  of  this  man, 
who  had  a  power  to  move  her  possessed 
by  no  other.  "You  don't  know  what 
distressing  or  exciting  intelligence  that 
old  creature  may  carry  to  a  dying 
man ;  and  in  permitting  him  to  see  Mr. 
Darracote  you  have  certainly  assumed 
a  great  responsibility." 

Hastings  felt  that  the  words  were,  in 
a  degree  at  least,  uncomfortably  true. 
He  had  probably  acted  imprudently  in 
speaking  of  the  old  clerk  and  his  request 
to  Mr.  Darracote,  and  he  had  beyond 
doubt  incurred  a  responsibility.  But  to 
acknowledge  this  to  himself  was  one 
thing  and  to  be  arraigned  as  a  culprit 
by  Mrs.  Treherne  was  quite  another.  To 
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the  last,  at  least,  he  had  no  disposition 
to  submit. 

"I  beg  to  disagree  with  your  view  of 
my  responsibility,"  he  said,  coldly.  "I 
acted  upon  my  own  judgment,  because, 
in  the  absence  of  the  doctor,  there  was  no 
one  whom  I  could  consult  before  letting 
Mr.  Darracote  know  that  a  man,  who 
had  been  long  in  his  employ  and  might 
therefore  be  supposed  to  have  some 
knowledge  of  his  affairs,  wished  to  see 
him  with  regard  to  a  matter  which  he 
declared  to  be  of  vital  importance." 

"Of  vital  importance!"  repeated  Mrs. 
Treherne,  pouncing  upon  the  admission. 
"So  it  seems  that  3^ou  do  know  some- 
thing of  his  business!  But,  of  course, 
it  is  useless  to  inquire  what  this  vitally 
important  matter  was." 

"It  is  useless,  because  I  know  nothing 
more  than  I  have  said,"  Hastings  replied. 
He  drew  out  his  cigar  case.  "To  spare 
your  asking  any  more  questions  which 
I  have  no  means  of  answering,  I  will  go 
for  a  stroll  and  a  smoke  outside,"  he 
said.   "I  shall  return  a  little  later." 

He  bowed,  and,  taking  up  his  hat, 
passed  out  through  the  open  hall-door 
to  the  soft  obscurity  of  the  night  beyond, 
leaving  ,a  mortified  arid  deeply  angered 
woman  behind  him. 

She  remained  motionless  where  he  left 
her,  gazing  after  him,  with  the  frown 
deepening  on  her  fair  forehead  and  her 
hands  clinching  in  the  strong  impulse  of 
her  anger.  It  was  an  anger  which  had  a 
deeper  cause  than  the  immediate  oifence 
of  his  disdainful  speech.  It  went  back 
and  comprehended  all  the  past  as  well 
as  the  present, — the  past  in  which  he  had 
trifled  wnth  her  in  a  manner  no  woman 
ever  forgets  or  forgives,  and  the  present 
in  which  he  had  stepped  between  her  and 
the  favor  of  the  rich  man  who  could 
have  done  so  much  for  her.  He  might 
declare  that  he  was  not  the  heir  of  Mr. 
Darracote's  wealth ;  but  instinct  assured 
her  of  two  things:    first,  that  the  dying 


man  would  not  have  spoken  confiden- 
tially of  his  bequests  and  testamentary 
arrangements  to  one  who  was  excluded 
from  them ;  and,  secondly,  that  to  her  no 
part  of  the  fortune  had  come  which  made 
it  worth  Gerard  Hastings'  while  to  pa^^ 
her  the  respect  of  even  ordinary  deference. 
This  she  told  herself  as,  standing  alone, 
a  beautiful,  graceful  figure  in  the  rich 
spaciousness  of  the  lofty  hall,  she  shivered 
from  head  to  foot  with  impotent  passion. 

"If  J  could  but  hurt  him!"  she  said 
to  herself.  "I  would  be  willing  to  do 
anything  if  I  could  accomplish  that  at 
last.  If  I  might  pay  off  the  long  score, — 
if  I  might  hurt  him  and  disappoint  him 
as  he  has  hurt  and  disappointed  me!" 

"Mrs.  Treherne!" 

She     started     and     turned    abruptly. 

Jasper,   in    his    felt    slippers,   had    come 

noiselessly  down  the  staircase  and  stood 

beside  her,  an  expression  of  great  concern 

.on  his  face. 

"Jasper !  "  she  exclaimed!  "  What  is  it  ? 
Is  your  master  worse?" 

"No,  he  doesn't  seem  worse,"  Jasper 
answered ; '  "but  I'm  afraid  he's  exciting 
himself  too  much.  He's  been  talking  to 
that  old  gentleman  who  went  up;  and 
now  he  wants  Mr.  Hastings,  and  I'm  to 
go  for  Mr.  Kirby." 

"For  Mr.  Kirby!"  In  sudden  excite- 
ment, Mrs.  Treherne  seized  the  servant's 
arm.  "He  must  want  to  make  another 
will !  "  she  cried,  breathlessly.  "What  has 
that  man  been  saying  to  him?  Jasper, 
you  must  have  heard!" 

Jasper  looked  at  her  with  wonder,  and 
also  with  something  of  scorn. 

"I  didn't  hear  anything,  ma'am,"  he 
said.  "But  if  I  did,  I  shouldn't  feel  at 
liberty  to  repeat  it.  Can  you  tell  me 
where  Mr.  Hastings  is  ?  My  master 
wants  him  at  once." 

"  Mr.  Hastings  left  the  house  some  time 
ago;  no  doubt  he  has  gone  home,"  Mrs. 
Treherne  answered,  resuming  with  an 
effort    her    composure    of    manner    and 
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speech.  "I  will  send  a  messenger  over  for 
him,  but  you  must  not  wait.  Go  to  the 
stable,  order  a  light  trap  immediately, 
and  drive  into  the  city  for  Mr.  Kirby.  If 
he  is  not  at  home,  go  to  his  club — go 
anywhere,  but  don't  fail  to  find  and 
bring  him." 

''It's  not  likely  that  I'll  fail  to  bring 
him  if  he's  above  ground,"  Jasper 
returned,  with  a  shade  of  offence  in  his 
tone.  Who  was  Mrs.  Treherne  that  she 
should  give  orders  to  him  ?  This  was  the 
thought  in  his  mind,  as,  straightening 
his  shoulders,  he  walked  away  toward 
the  rear  of  the  house.  • 

And  yet  it  did  not  occur  to  him  to 
disregard  that  part  of  her  order  which 
related  to  Hastings.  It  was  obvious  that 
he  could  not  spend  time  in  going  over  to 
the  cottage  if  the  more  important  errand 
to  the  lawyer  was  to  be  done.  Another 
messenger  would  serve  as  well  for  the 
former  purpose,  and  w^hy  should  he  have 
suspected  that  there  was  any  danger 
of  such  a  messenger  not  being  sent? 
Still  less  could  he  have  suspected  that 
Hastings  was  at  the  moment  not  more 
than  a  hundred  yards  distant,  smoking 
his  cigar  in  the  shrubberies  and  keeping 
an  eye  on  the  entrance  of  the  house,  that 
he  might  see  when  the  old  clerk  emerged. 
For  he  had  decided  that  he  w^ould  walk 
with  him  to  the  gates,  learn  in  what 
condition  he  had  left  Mr.  Darracote,  and 
perhaps  obtain  some  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  the  business  which  had  gained 
for  him  an  interview  that,  as  Mrs. 
Treherne  truly  remarked,  had  been  denied 
many  more  important  persons. 

This  decision  taken,  however,  he  had 
then,  to  a  certain  extent,  put  aside  the 
thought  of  Peter  Wilkins ;  for,  however 
mysterious  his  business  might  be,  it  could 
not,  save  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  con- 
cern him,  Gerard  Hastings,  who  now  at 
last  knew  with  certainty  Mr.  Darracote's 
intentions  toward  himself.  That  those 
•intentions  had  surprised  him,  and  that 


they  now  occupied  his  thoughts  very 
much  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else, 
was  not  remarkable.  The  knowledge 
that  the  man,  in  whom  he  had  never 
imagined  a  trace  of  sentiment,  had  been 
engaged  in  mtitch  -  making  schemes  for 
his  benefit  was  one  of  those  strange 
illuminations  which  we  sometimes  unex- 
pectedly receive  upon  the  characters  of 
those  whom  we  fancy  we  know  best. 
He  smiled  as  he  thought  of  it,  pacing 
to  and  fro  in  the  exquisite,  starlit  dark- 
ness; and  then  other  thoughts,  light 
and  vague  as  the  wreaths  of  fragrant 
smoke  floating  from  the  cigar  between 
his  lips,  filled  his  mind.  He  had  promised, 
absolutely  pledged  himself,  to  consider 
marriage — marriage  to  which  year  by 
year  he  had  grown  more  averse  —  with 
a  woman  of  whose  existence  he  had 
been  ignorant  an  hour  before!  Could 
anything  be  more  incredible  than  this? 

And  yet  the  pledge  w^as  sufficiently 
indefinite  to  amuse  rather  than  annoy 
him.  "Consider!"  That  was  all  he  was 
asked  to  do.  The  girl  w^ould  come;  he 
would  cast  his  critical  glance  upon  her, 
give  the  weight  he  had  promised  to 
Mr.  Darracote's  washes — and  her  fortune ; 
then  advance  or  withdraw,  as  he  chose; 
his  own  independence  in  either  case  fully 
assured.  It  was  an  interesting  situa- 
tion, even  for  a  hlase  man, — this  which 
Mr.  Darracote  had  so  kindly  created  for 
him ;  and,  meditating  upon  all  which 
it  might  involve,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  he  forgot  the  lapse  of  time,  forgot 
to  w^onder  why  Peter  Wilkins  —  strictly 
warned  that  his  interview  with  Mr.  Dar- 
racote could  last  only  ^i  few  minutes — 
delayed  his  departure  so  long. 

Meanwhile  Jasper's  tidings  had  left 
Mrs.  Treherne  quivering  in  every  nerve 
with  excitement, — eager,  curious ;  certain 
of  only  one  thing:  that  by  no  act  of 
hers  should  Hastings  be  again  summoned 
to  Mr.  Darracote's  bedside.  In  iforming 
this  resolution  she  had  no  definite  hope 
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of  inflicting  any  serious  injury  upon  him. 
It  was  simply  a  relief  to  her  exasperated 
feelings:  a  retaliation  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  turned  his  back  upon  her 
and  walked  out  of  the  house.  He  had 
chosen  to  send  Peter  Wilkins  up  to  Air. 
Darracote's  chamber  without  consulting 
her :  now  she  would  see  that  he  was 
not  consulted  regarding  the  grave  conse- 
quences which  seemed  likely  to  flow  from 
that  interview.  And  if — if  indeed  these 
consequences  should  affect  his  interests 
injuriously,  why,  then  she  would  only 
the  more  readily  seize  any  opportunity 
of  forwarding  them. 

One  opportunity  at  least  she  was 
determined  to  seize — that  ^of  meeting 
Peter  Wilkins.  Her  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Darracote's  character  told  her  that  he 
would  dismiss  the  old  man  as  soon  as 
he  had  extracted  from  him  whatever 
information  he  possessed  or  was  the 
bearer  of;  so,  throwing  herself  into  a 
chair,  she  sat  with  her  eyes  fastened 
upon  the  staircase,  in  an  attitude  of 
motionless  yet  alert  expectancy,  strik- 
ingly suggestive  of  that  with  which  a 
cat  watches  for  a  mouse.  And  the  mouse 
for  which  she  waited  was  not  long  in 
appearing.  Jasper  had  not  been  gone 
many  minutes  when  down  the  broad, 
brilliantly  -  lighted  staircase  came  the 
small,  spare,  shabbily -dressed  figure  of 
the  old  clerk.  He  advanced  hastily,  with 
an  apprehensive  look  in  his  eyes,  which 
increased  when  he  saw  the  startling 
vision  of  the  lady  who  rose  in  her  silk 
and  lace  to  confront  him. 

*'I  am  afraid,"  she  said,  as  he  paused, 
with  a  nervous  bow,  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,  "that  you  must  have  left  Mr. 
Darracote  somewhat  excited,  Mr.— ah  — 
Watkins." 

''Perhaps  a  little,  Madam,"  answered 
Peter  Wilkins.  "But  I  sincerely  hope  the 
excitement  will  do  him  no  harm.  And  I 
am  grateful  that  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  him." 


"It  is  an  opportunity  which,  in  my 
opinion,  should  not  have  been  allowed," 
said  Mrs. Treherne,  —  "unless  the  matter 
upon  which  you  wished  to  see  him  was 
of  the  very  greatest  importance." 

The  old  clerk  looked  at  her  steadily. 

"It  was  a  matter  of  the  very  greatest 
importance,  Madam,"  he  replied,  in  his 
formal,  old-fashioned  way.  "Otherwise 
I  should  never  have  intruded  —  never 
have  ventured  to  ask  to  see  him." 

"I  suppose  you  know  that  he  is  on 
his  death -bed  —  that  the  doctors  have 
given  up  all  hope  of  his  recovery?" 

Peter  Wilkins  bent  his  head. 

"I  grieve  to  know  it,"  he  responded 
sadly.  "But  even  on  his  death -bed  a 
man  should  be  ready  to  do  justice." 

"Justice!"  the  woman  echoed, sharply. 
"Justice  to  whom?  I  am  nearly  related 
to  Mr.  Darracote,  and  have  a  right  to 
know  with  what  matter  you  have  been 
troubling  him." 

"It  is  likely  that  you  will  know  very 
soon.  Madam,"  Wilkins  said.  "But  it  is 
not  my  place  to  tell  you.  Mr.  Darracote 
himself  will  no  doubt  do  that." 

"You  know  well  that  Mr.  Darracote 
is  a  dying  man,"  she  cried;  "that  he  is 
not  able  to  tell  anything.  I  insist  upon 
knowing  what  your  business  with  him 
has  been." 

The  old  man  glanced  anxiously  around, 
as  if  seeking  some  means  of  escape. 

"Excuse  me!"  he  said;  "but  I  am 
looking  for  Mr.  Hastings.  Mr.  Darracote 
asks  for  him." 

"Mr.  Hastings  is  not  here:  he  has 
gone  home,"  said  Mrs.  Treherne.  "What 
is  wanted  with  him?" 

Wilkins  made  a  deprecating  motion. 

"  Mr.  Darracote  wishes  to  see  him,"  he 
said.  "I  know  nothing  more.  But  he  is 
very  anxious,  and  perhaps  I  had  better 
return  to  tell  him  —  " 

"There  is  not  the  least  necessity  for 
that,  sir,"  she  interrupted,  peremptorily. 
"I  will  send  a  servant  for  Mr. Hastings. 
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As  for  yourself — you  are  returning  to 
the  city?" 

"At  once,"  was  the  reply,  in  a  tone  of 

relief.   "  Thank  God,  I  have  accomplished 

[what  I  came  for!    And  the  rest  is  with 

him.   I  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  it. 

I  am  glad  to  go  home." 

Mrs.  Treherne  regarded  him  silently 
for  a  moment,  measuring,  as  it  were,  her 
strength  with  his;  and  receiving  the 
conviction  that,  old,  frail,  shabby  as  he 
was,  he  was  too  strong  in  the  possession 
of  that  inner  force  of  resistance  which 
we  call  firmness,  obstinacy,  strength  of 
will,  for  her  to  hope  for  success  in  any 
further  attempt  to  wrest  his  secret  from 
him.  Then  she  suddenly  perceived  the 
next  best  thing  to  do. 

"  Have  you  a  carriage  awaiting  you  ?  " 
she  asked.  ''No?  In  that  case  it  is  a 
pity  you  had  not  been  a  little  earlier, 
and  you  might  have  driven  in  with  the 
servant  who  has  gone  for  Mr.  Kirby. 
Perhaps  even  yet  it  is  not  too  late — he 
may  not  have  started.    I  will  inquire." 

She  rang  a  bell,  although  Wilkins  made 
another  deprecating  gesture. 

''It  does  not  matter,"  he  said.  "You 
are  very  kind  to  think  of  it,  but  I  have 
to  walk  only  about  a  mile  from  the  gates 
to  reach  one  of  the  street  railways." 

"If  you  must  walk,  there  is  a  shorter 
path  from  the  back  of  the  house  to  the 
outskirts  of  the  city,"  she  said.  "And 
if  Jasper  is  gone,  you  can  save  yourself 
much  fatigue  by  taking  that.— Has  Jasper 
gone?"  she  asked,  turning  quickly  to  a 
servant  who  presented  himself. 

The  man  professed  complete  ignorance 
on  the  subject.  Knew  nothing  w^hatever 
of  Jasper:  was  not  aware  that  he  was 
going  anyv^here. 

"Take  this — gentleman  to  the  stables," 
said  Mrs.  Treherne.  "If  Jasper  has  not 
gone,  tell  him  to  take  Mr.  Watkins  with 
him  into  the  city.  If  he  has  gone,  do  you 
show  Mr.  Watkins  the  path  which  leads 
by  a  short  cut  to  Boundary  Avenue." 


"  You  are  very  kind,  Madam,"  said  the 
old  clerk,  much  surprised  by  this  unex- 
pected consideration.  "I  am  exceedingly 
obliged  to  you." 

"Not  at  all!"  replied  Mrs.  Treherne, 
with  more  truth  than  usually  accom- 
panies this  form  of  words.  "Don't  delay 
or  Jasper  will  be  gone.    Good-night!" 

She  watched  him  conducted  away  in 
an  exactly  contrary  direction  to  that  in 
which  he  would  be  likely  to  encounter 
Hastings;  and  as  he  disappeared  she 
turned  and  went  quickly  upstairs. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Jesu  Lux  Ver  a* 


BY     NORA 


O  OUSELESS  midst  the  rain  and  sleet, 
Passed  my  soul  down  life's  long  street; 
Not  a  kindly  deed  was  shown, 
Not  a  door  was  open  thrown; 
Faded  were  the  laurels  won, 
Home  and  kindred  had  it  none. 

Dust  was  all  it  loved  the  best;  * 

Naught  it  longed  for,  naught  possest; 
Light  of  sun  and  stars  had  gone, 
Yet  my  lone  soul  travelled  on; 
Ashes  of  Love's  fire  were  chill, 
E'en  Hope's  silvern  voice  was  still. 

As  it  wandered,  One  there  came. 
Clad  in  garments  bright  as  flame. 
Man  He  seemed,  yet  was  He  God, 
And  His  feet  with  wool  were  shod; 
Red  the  thorn-spines  on  His  head. 
Ruby  red  the  wounds  that  bled. 

By  its  side,  with  silent  feet. 
Went  that  Figure  down  the  street. 
Gentle  were  the  words  He  spake: 
"Much  I  suffered  for  %  sake; . 
Grief  the  plummet  could  not  sound 
Filled  My  Heart  and  wrapped  Me  round." 

"  Jesu,  Master,  Lord ! "  I  cried, 
"Keep  forever  by  my  side; 

Let  Thy  love  my  lantern  be; 

By  Thy  Cross  remember  me; 

Guide  me  to  the  House  of  Peace, 

Where  the  winds  and  tempests  cease." 
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From  a  Castle  to  a  Cloister. 


BY   ELLIS  SCHREIBER. 
I. 

TH  E  widespread  work  of  active  use- 
fulness carried  on  by  the  Sisters  of 
the  Congregation  of  Notre  Dame  has 
justly  won  for  them  the  esteem  and 
g^ratitude  of  the  whole  Christian  world. 
The  institute  is  of  comparatively  recent 
and  of  very  humble  origin;  and  the 
remarkable  manner  in  which,  when  once 
the  difficulties  and  disappointments  that 
invariably  beset  the  beginning  of  a  work 
blessed  of  God  and  ultimately  destined  to 
prosper,  were  overcome,  it  has  spread 
silently,  surely  and  rapidly  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  in  England,  in  America, 
affords  occasion  for  astonishment  no  less 
than  for  rejoicing. 

A  great  measure  of  the  success  which 
crowned  the  labors  of  the  Sisters  of  Notre 
Dame  in  the  middle  of  the  present  century 
was  due,  under  God,  to  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  English  aristocracy,  who 
some  twelve  years  ago  passed  away  to 
her  eternal  reward.  We  refer  to  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Edward  Petre,  of  whom  a  memoir 
will  shortly  be  issued  in  book  form.  We 
may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  forestall 
the  publication  of  this  work,  which  will 
be  one  of  no  little  interest,  and  herald 
its  appearance  by  giving  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  life  of  this  beautiful,  gifted  and 
virtuous  woman. 

Mrs.  Petre,  by  birth  Laura  Mary 
Staiford-Jerningham,  could  boast  descent 
from  not  one  but  two  long  lines  of  noble 
ancestors.  The  family  of  Jerningham  can 
be  traced  back  to  the  earliest  period  of 
English  history.  Ancient  annals  record 
that  the  Jernegans  ( such  was  the  old 
orthography  of  the  name )  were  among 
the  Danes  brought  over  by  Canute,  after 
his  conversion,  to  this  island,  where  they 
were  baptized  and  settled  on  the  lands 


assigned  them  by  that  brave  Christian 
monarch.  From  time  immemorial  they 
held  lands  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and 
were  distinguished  as  much  for  their 
exploits  in  the  field  as  for  the  fidelity 
with  which  they  clung  to  the  glorious 
heritage  of  the  Catholic  faith. 

This  family,  immensely  impoverished 
by  the  fines  imposed  on  it  in  the  days 
of  persecution,  was  in  the  eighteenth 
century  amalgamated  with  an  equally 
ancient  and  still  more  noble  family — 
the  house  of  Stafford,  whose  pedigree 
can  be  traced  to  the  Conquest.  The 
members  of  this  house  married  the  sisters 
of  queens,  the  granddaughters  of  kings ; 
they  took  precedence  of  all  dukes  save 
those  of  royal  blood;  and  were,  also, 
no  less  faithful  adherents  to  the  See  of 
Rome  than  loyal  subjects  of  their  secular 
ruler.  Besides  gallant  warriors,  dukes 
and  earls  of  high  degree,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  counted  among  her  pro- 
genitors glorious  martyrs  who  laid  down 
their  lives  for  the  faith.  Amongst  the 
latter  we  may  mention  Philip,  Earl  of 
Arundel,  who  died  a  prisoner  in  the 
Tower;  Sir  William  Howard,  who  was 
beheaded  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.;  and 
Margaret  Pole,  Countess  of  Salisbury, 
whose  name  is  in  the  number  of  the 
English  martyrs  beatified  some  years  ago. 

Lord  and  Lady  Stafford -Jerningham, 
Laura's  parents,  were  in  every  respect 
worthy  of  their  illustrious  forefathers. 
Faithful  adherence  to  their  religion  had 
been  the  excuse  for  depriving  the  Jer- 
ninghams,  like  many  other  Catholic 
peers,  of  the  rank  and  title,  the  rights 
and  privileges,  which  belonged  to  them. 
It  was  not  until  1825  that  the  petition 
presented  by  Sir  William  Jerningham, 
Laura's  grandfather,  praying  that  the 
seat  in  Parliament  and  the  title  attached 
to  the  barony  of  Stafford,  to  which  he 
was  the  sole  heir,  might  be  restored  to 
him,  was  granted ;  and  his  son,  Sir 
George,  was  enabled  to  assume  th^  title 
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of-  Lord  Stafford  and  to  take  his  place 
in  the  peerage,  writing  his  patronymic 
Stafford -J  erningham . 

Laura  passed  her  happy  childhood  and 
early  youth  at  Costersey  Hall,  the  seat 
of  Lord  Stafford,  located  not  far  from 
the  town  of  Norwich,  in  Norfolk.  It  is 
an  imposing  mansion  of  ancient  date, 
situated  close  to  a  river;  whence  its 
name,  costesia  —  meaning  the  dwelling 
by  the  waterside.  It  ranks  as  one  of  the 
finest  estates  in  England. 

Both  Lord  and  Lady  Stafford  united 
true,  unostentatious  piety  to  a  high 
degree  of  cultivation  and  refinement; 
their  parental  duties  were  most  conscien- 
tiously performed,  and  their  household 
was  ever  a  model  one.  They  had  twelve 
children,  one  of  whom  died  in  infancy. 
Their  sons,  all  of  whom  grew  to  man's 
estate,  bore  testimony,  by  their  most 
exemplary  lives,  to  the  careful  training 
and  superior  education  they  had  received. 
Laura,  the  second  daughter  and  ninth 
child,  was  bom  on  the  15th  of  January, 
1811.  The  reminiscences  preserved  of  her 
childhood  are  almost  all  due  to  the  pen 
of  an  excellent  governess,  a  French  lady, 
who  for  nearly  twenty  years  was  an 
inmate  of  Costersey  Hall. 

''Laura,"  she  says,  ''was  one  of  those 
charming  children  who  attract  universal 
attention.  For  my  own  part,  I  fell  in 
love  with  her  at  first  sight.  Her  exterior 
was  most  pleasing.  I  fancy  I  can  still 
see  her  fair  head,  with  its  wealth  of 
golden  hair;  her  beautiful,  bright  eyes, 
beaming  v^ith  sweetness  and  intelligence ; 
her  lithe  figure,  every  movement  of  which 
was  full  of  elegance  and  unconscious 
grace.  Nor,  in  spite  of  her  gayety  and 
vivacity,  did  her  character  lack  more 
solid  qualities;  and  her  intellectual  gifts 
were  far  above  the  average." 

The  kindness  of  her  disposition  and 
her  desire  to  please  and  serve  all  around 
her  were  remarked  by  everyone.  No 
doubt  the  stringent  rules  to   which  she 


and  her  brothers  and  sisters  were  subject 
had  a  salutary  influence  on  her  character, 
and  formed,  in  some  measure,  a  prepara- 
tion for  her  adoption  of  the  religious 
life;  raaking  easy  to  her  many  things 
which  persons  less  admirably  schooled 
in  their  youth  find  very  ditficult,  if  not 
impossible,  of  performance. 

When  Laura  was  twelve  years  old,  her 
parents  thought  it  was  time  she  should 
make  her  First  Communion.  In  order 
that  she  might  prepare  for  it  better  than 
was  possible  amid  the  amusements  and 
distractions  of  home  life,  they  placed  her 
for  about  six  months  as  a  pupil  under 
the  care  of  the  Canonesses  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  at  New  Hall,  in  Essex.  There 
Laura  won  golden  opinions ;  her  charm- 
ing manners,  her  obligingness,  her  tender 
piety,  delighted  eyeryone. 

Laura  made  her  First  Communion  on 
the  Feast  of  the  Presentation  of  Our 
Lady,  November  21.  Her  governess,  who 
was  present,  has  left  on  record  that  from 
that  time  forth  she  noticed  a  visible 
increase  in  fervor  in  her  favorite  pupil, 
and  a  more  marked  indifference  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  world.  A  year  later 
she  made  another,  a  shorter,  sojourn 
at  New  Hall,  in  order  to  receive  the 
Sacrament  of  Confirmation.  This  she 
did  on  the  Nativity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
September  8,  1825.  The  history  of  her 
subsequent  career  leaves  no  doubt  that 
the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  were  on  that 
occasion  abundantly  poured  forth  upon 
her,  and  that  the  germ  of  her  future 
vocation  to  the  religious  life  was  first 
implanted  deeply  in  her  heart. 

When  about  eighteen  years  of  age, 
Laura  was  introduced  into  society.  Her 
exceptional  gifts  of  face  and  form,  her 
rank,  and  the  brilliant  vivacity  of  her 
conversation,  attracted  admiration  on 
all  sides ;  yet  there  was  not  the  slightest 
self-consciousness  about  her,  nor  could 
a  trace  of  vanity  be  detected  in  her 
expression  or  demeanor.   Before  the  close 
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of  her  first  season,  the  Hon,  Edward 
Petre,  a  scion  of  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Catholic  families,  made  her  an 
offer  of  marriage.  Although  the  suitor 
was  nearly  twice  her  own  age,  i^aura's 
parents  were  desirous  to  bring  about 
the  marriage ;  and  as  she  had  been  too 
long  accustomed  to  see  in  their  will  the 
will  of  God,  she  finally  gave  her  consent 
to  the  alliance,  and  the  ceremony  took 
place  at  Costersey  in  July,  1829,  amid 
the  rejoicings  of  the  two  families. 

Laura  now  thought  only  of  how  she 
might  most  perfectly  fulfil  the  duties 
which  lay  before  her  in  her  new  sphere. 
She  knew  it  to  be  the  duty  of  everj^ 
Christian,  in  w^hatever  state  of  life,  to 
endeavor  to  do  all  he  has  to  do  as  well 
as  possible.  The  family  motto  of  the 
Petres — Sans  Diev,  rien  —  she  made  truly 
her  own ;  and  determined,  by  God's  help, 
to  walk  wrell  and  wisely  in  the  new  path 
He  had  ordained  for  her  feet  to  tread.  It 
proved  a  more  thorny  one  than  she  had 
been  led  to  suspect.  Mr.  Petre  adored  his 
young  and  lovely  wife ;  and,  proud  of  her 
charms,  wished  her  to  mix  in  the  great 
world.  Contrary  as  this  was  to  her 
desires,  she  accompanied  him  to  festive 
scenes  and  brilliant  entertainments. 

But  before  she  had  been  married  many 
months,  she  discovered  that  his  finances 
were  in  an  apparently  desperate  condi- 
tion. Mr.  Petre  was  supposed  to  be 
possessed  of  great  wealth;  and  this 
would  have  been  the  case  had  he  not  for 
a  number  of  years  wasted  his  money  by 
lavish  and  reckless  expenditure.  Easy 
and  indolent,  he  left  the  disentanglement 
of  his  affairs  to  his  young  wife,  who 
acquitted  herself  of  the  onerous  and 
dreary  task  with  consummate  patience 
and  ability. 

Mr.  Petre  was  an  excellent  Catholic 
and  a  good  and  pious  man.  But  everyone 
must  acknowledge  that  good  people  are 
not  always  agreeable  to  live  with;  and 
Laura's    husband    suffered    much    from 


gout,  —  a  complaint,  which,  as  is  well 
known,  does  not  improve  the  temper  of 
the  best  of  men.  The  manner  in  which 
she  bore  with  him,  as  years  went  on  and 
the  malady  obtained  a  firmer  hold  on 
his  constitution,  is  beyond  all  praise. 
Her  influence  over  him  was  great,  and 
the  strength  of  her  character  remedied 
the  weakness  of  his  own.  In  his  later 
years  he  fully  atoned  for  the  extravagant 
expenditure  of  his  younger  days. 

Mrs.  Petre's  married  life  —  a  period  of 
about  eighteen  years  —  was  marked  by 
no  event  of  any  moment.  The  death  of 
her  mother,  followed  at  rather  brief 
intervals  by  the  loss  of  her  three  unmar- 
ried sisters,  alone  troubled  its  tranquil 
course.  When  in  London,  Mrs.  Petre,  by 
her  husband's  wish,  went  a  great  deal 
into  fashionable  society ;  yet  its  gayeties 
and  amusements  had  no  hold  on  her 
heart.  Courted  and  admired  as  she  was, 
a  frequent  guest  at  the  table  of  kings, 
she  still  retained  her  natural  tastes  — 
her  love  of  reading,  her  love  of  the 
country,  her  love  of  the  poor;  and, 
whether  amid  the  brilliant  scenes  of 
town  life  or  in  the  rural  tranquillity  of 
their  country  estate,  all  her  spare  time 
was  devoted  to  works  of  mercy.  Every- 
where the  salutary  influence  of  her  piety 
and  charity  was  felt.  Many  indeed  w^ere 
the  destitute  families  to  whom  she  gave 
kindly  succor,  the  poor  priests  to  whom 
she  gave  substantial  aid,  the  struggling 
missions  whose  wants  she  supplied 
with  liberality.  On  all  great  festivals  it 
was  her  invariable  custom  to  present 
an  offering  to  some  church  —  a  valuable 
chalice,  a  monstrance,  a  set  of  vestments ; 
these  last  not  unfrequently  the  work  of 
her  own  hands. 

It  will  readily  be  understood  that  Mrs. 
Petre,  who  took  such  delight  in  working 
for  the  altar  and  adorning  the  tabernacle 
where  our  Blessed  Lord  vouchsafes  to 
dwell,  was  no  less  desirous  to  see  His 
Holy     Mother    honored     and     beloved. 
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From  her  earliest  years  she  had  been 
noted  for  her  devotion  to  Our  Lady, 
whose  sweet  name  she  bore ;  and  as  time 
went  on  this  feeling  was  deepened  and 
strengthened.  Now,  the  Chapel  of  St. 
Mary  at  Chelsea,  where  Mr.  Petre's  town 
residence  was  situated,  originally  a  very 
humble  structure,  erected  by  contribu- 
tions collected  by  one  of  the  emigrant 
priests  whom  the  French  Revolution 
compelled  to  take  refuge  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Channel,  had,  at  a  later  day, 
been  enlarged  and  beautified.  Mrs.  Petre, 
who  had  already  placed  a  statue  of  the 
Queen  of  Heaven  in  the  private  chapel 
of  her  country  house,  -was  most  anxious 
to  purchase  one  for  the  newly -restored 
church  in  Chelsea. 

But  when  she  unfolded  her  project  to 
the  chaplain,  his  prudence  immediately 
took  alarm.  No  such  statue  had  been 
erected  in  a  public  building  in  England 
since  the  epoch  when  the  time-honored 
and  wonder-working  images  were  cast 
into  the  flames  by  the  emissaries  of  the 
so-called  Reformers.  He  feared  lest  the 
proposal,  welcome  as  it  was  to  him 
personally,  might,  if  carried  out,  be  the 
means  of  stirring  up  Protestant  hatred — 
then  much  stronger  than  it  is  now, — 
and  of  rousing  into  action  the  religious 
prejudices  of  an  ignorant  and  bigoted 
populace,  taught  (sad  indeed  and  almost 
incredible  as  this  may  appear  to  the 
children  of  the  Church)  by  their  own 
ministers  to  regard  with  contempt  the 
Immaculate  Mother  of  the  Redeemer. 
But  Mrs.  Petre  took  a  different  view  of 
the  matter.  With  tactful  and  persuasive 
words  she  overcame  the  apprehensions 
of  the  priest,  and  the  statue  was  set  up. 

Mr.  Petre  at  the  same  time  interested 
himself  greatly  in  the  erection  of  South- 
wark  Cathedral,  and  was  of  no  small 
assistance  in  the  work.  He  died  a  few 
days  before  the  building  was  dedicated, 
in  July,  1848. 

(GooelMioa  m»x%  WMk. } 


Notes  of  a  Northern  Summer. 

BY    THE    REV.   THOMAS    .1.   8HAHAN,    D.  D. 

vn. 

Although  the  wild  flowers  on  thy  ruined  wall 

And  roofless  homes  a  sad  remembrance  bring 
Of  what  thy  gentle  people  did  befall, 
Yet  thou  wert  once  the  loveliest  land  of  all 
That  see  the  Atlantic  wave  their  morn  restore. 

— "Gertrude  of  Wyoming." 

IT  is  a  pretty  ride  from  Kentville 
through  the  valley  of  the  Comwallis 
to  the  Look-off  on  the  North  Mountain. 
Hence,  on  a  clear  day  the  eye  rests  upon 
peaceful  farm-lands  checkered  with  huge 
orchards,  on  white  cottages  and  out- 
houses, on  frequent  hamlets  clustered 
about  some  church  spire ;  while  meander- 
ing through  it  all  go  the  tidal  streams 
of  Pereaux  and  Canard.  Midway  in  the 
scene  are  the  riverine  villages  of  Canning 
and  Kingsport,  to  whose  tall  trestles  of 
black  and  dripping  wharves,  as  we 
passed,  various  craft  laden  with  lumber, 
or  about  to  be,  were  clinging  desperately. 
The  out-rushing  tides  had  left  the  Com- 
wallis only  a  huge  red  gash  in  the  rolling 
meadows,  decorated  with  slimy  green 
ooze  and  decaying  sea-weed. 

There,  too,  is  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  our  old 
acquaintance;  and,  no  longer  sw^athed 
in  mist,  in  front  of  us  rises  Blomidon, 
with  *'its  precipice  of  bright  red  sand- 
stone, always  clean  and  fresh,"  and 
contrasting  sharply  with  the  upper 
layers  of  dark  basaltic  trap -rock  that 
support  a  thick  growth  of  forest.  Out 
there  in  Fundy  the  waters  of  the  bay  are 
bifurcated  at  Cape  Chignecto,  and  rush, 
one  half  northeast  to  make  Chignecto 
and  Shepody  Bays,  the  other  half  almost 
due  east  to  make  the  Basin  of  Minas 
and  Cobequid  Bay,  —  all  four  waters  the 
scene  of  the  most  abnormal  tides  known 
to  travellers.  A  great  cliff  runs  out  from 
the  side  of  Blomidon  that  ends  in  Cape 
Split,  and  creates  the  funnel-like  entrance 
by  which  Fundy  discharges  its  enormous 
volume  of  water  into  the  Basin  of  Minas 
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and  Cobequid  Bay,  ^Svith  a  tide  that 
rushes  like  a  mighty  river  toward  a 
cataract,  whistling,  boiling,  breaking  in 
half-moons  of  crispy  foam." 

Blomidon  itself  is  famous  for  the  "  wild 
jewels"  that  are  found  on  its  face; 
especially  in  the  spring,  after  every  fresh 
fall  of  the  trap-rock,  w^hen  they  may  be 
extracted  from  the  numerous  geodes  or 
rocky  nodules  that  are  dispersed  here  and 
there  on  the  brow  of  the  cliff.  The  local 
jewellers  exhibit  handsome  specimens  of 
purple  and  violet  quartz,  known  as 
''amethysts."  One  such  is  said  to  be  in 
the  crown  of  France.  Agate,  chalcedony, 
jasper,  obsidian,  malachite,  and  other 
rare  stones  are  also  found  on  Blomidon 
or  in  the  vicinity.  At  Cornwallis  is  found 
the  rare  mineral  called  Wichtisite  ( a 
kind  of  obsidian  in  grey  and  deep  blue), 
that  is  known  in  only  one  other  place — 
at  Wichtis,  in  Finland. 

But  it  was  something  more  exquisite 
than  the  jewels  of  Blomidon  that  had 
drawn  us  so  many  miles,  —  something 
more  powerful  than  even  the  charms  of 
the  landscape  that  unrolled  its  numerous 
beauties  at  our  feet.  Yonder,  across  the 
rich  dike-lands,  on  a  gentle  ridge,  lay  the 
liamlet  whose  name  has  become  a  house- 
hold word  wherever  the  English  tongue 
is  spoken.  Quite  unbidden,  the  mournful 
prelude  of  that  sad  tale  comes  to  our 
lips,  as  we  look  down  on  the  waters  of 
Minas,  on  the  fields  heavy  with  aromatic 
grasses,  on  the  irregular  curves  of  the 
vast  earthworks  that  peaceful  hands 
have  thrown  up  against  the  insidious 
ocean,  and  along  which  now  there  blazed 
long  lines  of  poppies,  field  daisies,  wild 
roses,  goldenrod,  red  and  white  clover, 
that  lit  up  famously  the  vast  sea  of 
green  and  undulating  meadow, — 

In  the  Acadian  land,  on  the  shores  of  the  Basin  of 

Minas, 
Distant,  secluded,  still,  the  little  village  of  Grand 

Lay  in  the  fruitful  valley.  Vast  meadow's  stretched 
to  the  eastwurd, '     .   ■  >  • .  •■■ 


Giving  the  village  its  name,  and  pasture  to  flocks 

without  number. 
Dikes  that  the  hands  of  the  farmers  had  reared 

with  labor  incessant 
Shut  out  the  turbulent  tides ;  but  at  stated  seasons 

the  floodgates 
Opened  and  welcomed  the  sea  to  wander  at  will 

o'er  the  meadows. 
West   and   south   there   were   fields    of  flax,  and 

orchards  and  cornfields 
Spreading  afar  and  unfenced  o'er  the  plain;   and 

away  to  the  northward 
Blomidon  rose  and  the  forests  old,  and  aloft  on 

the  mountains 
Sea -fogs  pitched  their  tents,  and  mists  from  the 

mighty  Atlantic 
Looked  on  the  lofty  valley,  but  ne'er  from  their 

stations  descended. 

On  these  shores  Nature,  no  doubt,  is 
beautiful  in  her  own  right,  and  would 
compel  the  tardy  admiration  of  man 
even  if  there  had  been  here  no  higher 
consecration  of  sorrow,  even  if  the  Muses 
had  touched  no  poet's  lips  with  holy 
fire  and  bade  him  sing  in  imperishable 
numbers  of  ''the  beauty  and  strength  of 
v^oman's  devotion."  But  how  changed 
the  landscape  seems  when  we  people  it 
with  the  figures  of  a  bygone  day,  with 
those  hardy  peasants  of  the  Saintonge 
and  Poitou  who  followed  hither  the  De 
Razillys  and  the  Chamisays,  and  built 
for  themselves  an  idyllic  little  state  that 
recalls  the  Happy  Valley  of  Rasselas  or 
the  Over -Sea  paradise  of  the  old  Irish 
legends !  — 

Men  whose  lives  glided  on  like  rivers  that  water 

the  woodlands, 
Darkened  by  shadows  of  earth,  but  reflecting  an 

image  of  heaven. 

Keats'  solitary  figure,  "silent  on  a  peak 
in  Darien,"  lends  a  significance  to  the 
Quiet  Sea  that  its  own  ineffable  beauty 
could  never  give  it, — the  significance  of 
human  emotion,  of  human  sentiment  and 
interest.  The  voice  crying  in  the  wilder- 
ness makes  vocal  every  tree  and  shrub. 
The  passing  footfall  on  the  prairie  lifts 
the  gigantic  monotony  out  of  itself  and 
brings  it  into  contact  with  Godlike  life, 
and  activity.  Man  is  the  compleirient  of ' 
Nature,  its  crown  and  glory,  its  voice ; 
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nd  wherever  he  has  laid  upon  it  the 
imprint  of  his  activity,  there  it  has  put 
on  a  kind  of  halo  that  never  more  quits 
it;  it  suffers  a  kind  of  enshrinement  by 
reason  of  its  share  in  his  joys  or  his 
sorrows.  What  other  sentiment  underlies 
the  poetry  of  the  world's  great  battle- 
fields? Marathon,  Chalons,  Waterloo- 
do  they  differ  from  a  thousand  other 
scenes  of  earth  ?  Only,  here  human  hearts 
have  swept  the  whole  gamut  of  hope 
and  despair,  have  tasted  the  exaltation 
of  triumph  or  the  degradation  of  defeat. 
How  the  *'tale  of  Troy  divine"  has  lent 
an  ineffaceable  sanctity  to  insignificant 
creeks  and  bare,  wind-swept  headlands ! 
How  the  Roman  heart  thrilled  at  the 
recital  of  every  line  in  which  the  Mantuan 
has  immortalized  the  old  familiar  scenes 
of  the  City's  infancy!  And  are  not  the 
glorious  terzine  of  Dante  like  casings  of 
rock-crystal  in  which  are  jewelled  typical 
scenes  of  the  mediaeval  life  of  Italy  ? 

And  to-day  what  has  not  Nature 
gained,  as  well  in  celebrity  as  in  added 
splendor,  from  the  great  topographical 
poems  of  *'  Lalla  Rookh,"  ''  Gertrude 
of  Wyoming,"  Ferguson's  ''  Congal," 
Roger's  ''  Italy,"  and  Byron's  ''  Childe 
Harold  "  !  After  all,  it  is  only  the 
common  experience  on  an  humble  scale, 
''the  enchantment  more  dear,"  that  the 
old  homestead,  the  village  street,  the 
fields  of  our  infancy,  offer  us  \srhen  we 
see  them  ''  reflected  from  looks  that 
we  love";  or  when  they  appear  to  us 
peopled  with  the  immortal  shadows  of 
those  guides  and  friends  who  watched 
over  our  first  timid  steps  on  life's  path- 
way, and  unveiled  with  holy  tenderness 
to  our  virgin  hearts  the  first  mysteries  of 
life.  Then  there  goes  over  into  Nature 
a  something  human  that  elevates  and 
ennobles  it  and  sets  it  forever  apart ; 
nor  does  it  alwa3^s  make  much  difference 
whether  the  scene  thus  dedicated  possess 
an  intrinsic  beauty  or  not.  Love  or 
sorrow  casts  over  it  the  rich  vesture  of 


poetry,  and  busy  legend  decorates  it  with 
garlands  of  her  own  delicate  weaving, 
until  even  the  face  of  the  desert  is  made 
to  bloom,  and  '^  Caledonia  stern  and 
wild"  rivals  in  human  interest  the  Isles 
of  the  Blessed  themselves. 

In  this  nothing  can  equal  the  trans- 
muting touch  of  sorrow.  Theocritus  may 
lend  a  momentary  beauty  to  the  golden 
pastures  when  he  bids  his  sun-browned 
shepherd 

. . .  Let  his  fingers  twinkle  o'er  the  pipe, 
And  breathe  a  mellow  cadence  sweet  and  clear, 

Till  all  his  browsing  lambs  forego  the  ripe 
Arbutus  buds  and  circle  round  to  hear. 
But  when  divine  Melancholy  ''  pours 
through  the  mellow  horn  her  pensive 
soul,"  the  world  has  always  listened 
entranced,  and  held  doubly  dear  the 
scenes  made  memorable  by  her  song. 

VIII. 
The  present  tiny  hamlet  of  Grand  Pre 
is  inhabited  by  descendants  of  the  Yankee 
colonists  who  replaced  the  people  of 
Evangeline.  It  might  easily  be  set  down 
in  Kent, — so  English  is  it,  with  its  little 
white  cottages  set  at  right  angles  to  the 
street;  with  its  flowers  and  abundant 
green  shrubbery,  its  stately  elms,  and  its 
old  meeting-house  of  Scotch  Covenanters. 
When  we  walked  down  the  peaceful  road 
that  crowns  the  little  ridge  between  the 
great  dike-land  and  the  valley  of  the 
Gaspereaux,  scarce  a  leaf  stirred,  and 
it  might  all  have  seemed  an  enchanted 
village  for  any  visible  sign  of  human 
life.  Wild  roses  in  abundance  decorated 
the  green  hedges  run  riot,  and  in  every 
meadow  an  equal  abundance  of  flowers 
was  noticeable.  Scrupulous  cleanliness 
and  love  of  flowers  are,  indeed,  typical 
of  most  Nova  Scotian  villages,  even  if 
the  flowers  be  often  rather  cold  and  prim 
in  their  beauty,  and  somewhat  stiflfly 
disposed.  The  Acadian  village  of  Grand 
Pre  has  utterly  disappeared.  Occasionally 
the  foundation  of  a  home  or  outhouse  is 
disturbed^  or  some  bit  of  farm  implement 
is  .turned  up  by  the  plow.     The  French 
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village  ran  at  right  angles"  with  the 
actual  settlement;  and  the  line  is  well 
marked  by  a  row  of  very  ancient  Nor- 
mandy willows  adown  the  slope,  which 
soon  merges  into  rich  marsh-lands. 

In  midsummer  the  rank  grass  springs 
from  the  warm,  red,  alluvial  earth  to  the 
height  of  a  man's  shoulder,  and  sheds 
around  a  most  delicious  aroma.  Then 
the  dikes  are  hidden  in  the  waving  grass ; 
but  when  September  comes  the  golden 
han,^est  is  reaped,  and  the  fields  won 
from  the  sea  by  ''labor  incessant "  appear 
brown  and  stubbly,  ribbed  and  cross-cut 
by  the  great  meandering  curves  of  the 
dikes  that  the  Acadians  had  learned  to 
build  in  their  own  marshy  lands  in 
France,  and  that  the  Yankee  colonists 
learned  from  them  to  continue.  The 
cattle  are  then  turned  in  by  thousands; 
and  the  banks  of  Clitumnus  could  show 
no  lovelier  scene  than  the  browsing 
herds,  with  the  dark  face  of  Blomidon  in 
the  distance,  and  the  shining  waters  of 
Minas  threateningly  near;  while  at  the 
head  of  the  meadow,  drowned  in  rich 
green  foliage,  appear  the  roofs  and 
steeples  of  Wolfville,  the  real  successor  of 
Grand  Pre.  On  the  meadow  ward  slope 
of  the  hamlet  are  pointed  out  sites  said 
to  be  those  of  the  homes  of  Basil  the 
Blacksmith  and  Benedict  Bellefontaine, 
'the  wealthiest  farmer  of  Grand  Pre." 
A  little  lower  down,  where  slope  and 
meadow  meet,  is  a  large  field  decorated 
by  a  well-shed,  in  which  field  the  sites  of 
the  presbytery  and  church  are  shown. 
This  field,  across  which  runs  the  rail- 
road, is  bordered  by  venerable  willows, 
whose  trunks  have  been  hollowed  out 
by  time.  Reverently  we  gather  a  few 
twigs  from  their  branches,  and  pluck 
some  wild  flowers  that  grow  beneath 
them,  as  a  memento  of  life  in  death, — 
of  the  immortal  hope  and  faith  that 
Father  Felician  held  out  to  these  sorely- 
tried  children   in  their  hour  of  distress. 


Be^^ond  the  low  ridge  of  Grand  Pre 
is  the  lovely  valley  of  the  tortuous  Gas- 
pereaux,  that  comes  down  to  the  Basin 
of  Minas  by  many  a  sinuous  winding 
among  the  uplands  and  forests  that 
border  its  side.  From  the  highest  point 
of  the  hamlet  one  may  see  in  front  the 
diversified  shores  of  the  great  Basin; 
while  to  the  left  stretches  the  limitless 
expanse  of  the  salt  meadows.  To  the 
right  the  flow  of  the  Gaspereaux  is  seen, 
broken,  apparently,  into  silvery  pools 
by  the  overarching  alders,  or  occasional 
clumps  of  trees  that  indicate  some  rural 
home.  Unless  one  sees  this  combination 
of  hamlet,  meadow,  sea,  river,  and  gently 
swelling  uplands,  it  is  diflicult  to  feel 
the  full  witchery  of  the  noble  poem  of 
"Evangeline."  There,  where  the  meadow 
and  the  Gaspereaux  merge  into  the  Bay, 
stood  at  anchor  the  English  ships  on  the 
fatal  day  of  exile.  We  can  almost  yet 
see  the  detested  red  pennants  waving 
from  the  tall  masts,  while  these  floating 
monsters  swung  grimly  at  anchorage, 
with  great  black  throats  thirsting  for 
their  human  prey.  It  was  the  early 
autumn  when  the  "Grand  Derangement," 
as  the  Acadians  still  call  their  enforced 
exile,  took  place, —the  loveliest  days  of 
Nova  Scotia  weather,  when  the  land- 
scape lay  "as  if  new  created  in  all  the 
freshness  of  childhood." 

Could  there  have  been  new  poignancy 
infused  into  the  hearts  of  these  sad 
exiles,  it  must  have  been  the  last  look 
on  the  little  fatherland  that  they  had 
created  for  themselves  at  the  expense  of  ) 
so  much  labor  and  faith  and  hope,  the 
sleeping  place  of  their  forefathers  and  the 
seat  of  their  modest  fortunes!  Others 
before  them  had  gone  the  way  of  exile  at 
the  harsh  command  of  the  Mistress  of  the 
Seas,  and  now  it  was  their  turn  to  learn 

Come  sa  di  sale 
Lo  pane  altnii,  e  com'6  duro  calle 
Lo  acender  e  il  sallr  per  I'altrui  scale. 


(To  b«  ooHttnued.) 
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The  Negflect  of  Baptism* 


WE  were  not  prepared  for  the  sur- 
prise that  was  in  store  for  us  when 
we  sat  down  to  read  a  recent  treatise 
on  this  subject  from  the  pen  of  the 
Rev.  Frederick  George  Lee,  D.  D.  We 
liad  supposed  that  the  Anglican  clergy 
at  least  were  scrupulously  exact  in  the 
administration  of  this  rite;  and  were  of 
opinion  that  conditional  baptism  in  the 
case  of  converts  from  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land to  the  Church  of  all  Lands  ought  to 
satisfy  the  most  exacting  of  neophytes 
or  the  most  scrupulous  of  priests.  But 
now,  having  learned  how  general  is  the 
disregard  of  the  sacred  ordinance  among 
non-Catholics,  the  careless  way  in  which 
it  is  performed  even  by  clergymen  claim- 
ing to  have  valid  orders,  and  the  growing 
disbelief  in  its  necessity  for  salvation, 
we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
conditional  baptism  of  converts  to  the 
Catholic  faith  should  never  be  dispensed 
with. 

Dr.  Lee's  conscientiousness  and  pains- 
taking can  not  be  questioned;  he  has 
evidently  studied  the  subject  of  which  he 
treats,  while  every  page  of  his  pamphlet 
bears  witness  to  his  deep  faith  in  the 
efficacy  of  baptism  and  his  zeal  for  its 
valid  administration.  His  statements, 
startling  as  they  may  seem,  are  amply 
proved ;  and  in  denouncing  the  criminal 
carelessness  of  bishops  and  presbyters 
he  does  not  mince  his  words. 

Some  will  say  that  the  subject  is  not  of 
interest  for  Catholics  except  in  so  far  as 
it  concerns  converts.  Indeed !  The  number 
of  persons  who  are  converted  to  the 
Church  at  present  is  insignificant  com- 
pared to  the  number  of  those  who  live 
and  die  in  ignorance,  culpable  or  incul- 
pable, vincible  or  invincible,  of  her  claims 
upon  their  love  and  allegiance.  Shall  it 
be  said  that  we  have  no  compassion  for 
this  multitude?    Will  not  Catholics   do 


all  in  their  power  to  spread  abroad  the 
knowledge  of  Christ's  command?  And 
w^ill  not  every  Christian  worthy  of  the 
name  pray  that  the  Holy  Spirit  may 
enlighten  this  multitude  sitting  in  dark- 
ness and  the  shadow  of  death  ? 

The  downward  and  disintegrating  ten- 
dency of  heresy  and  schism  is  strikingly 
illustrated  by  the  increased  neglect  of 
baptism  among  all  denominations  of 
non-Catholics.  When  the  English  Estab- 
lished Church  was  first  set  up,  the  Mass, 
as  Dr.  Lee  frankly  admits,  was  abolished ; 
but  the  old  and  true  doctrine  regarding 
baptism  was  retained,  and  practised  with 
unfailing  care,  it  would  seem,  until  the 
beginning  of  the  present  half  century. 
It  was  not  until  the  rise  of  a  subjective 
pietism,  which  taught  that  people  by 
their  own  feelings  or  sentiments  could, 
without  sacraments,  make  themselves 
children  of  God,  that  the  conditional 
baptism  of  all  converts  from  Anglicanism 
was  insisted  upon.  Meantime  disbelief  in 
baptism  as  a  means  of  regeneration  has 
greatly  increased  among  all  classes  of 
English-speaking  Protestants;  and  this 
deplorable  pietism  is  now  so  widespread 
that  many  non-Catholics  regard  baptism 
as  a  mere  ceremony,  or  even  as  ''a  relic 
of  Popish  superstition." 

A  bishop  of  the  American  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  has  expressed  "grave 
doubt  "  whether  ten  per  cent  of  the 
children  of  the  United  States  are  baptized 
at  all.  A  minister  in  Massachusetts  tells 
of  a  Congregational  meeting-house  in 
w^hich  there  has  not  been  an  infant 
baptism  for  twenty  years.  In  many  of 
the  most  prosperous  Protestant  churches 
a  baptism  is  a  rare  occurrence,  and  it 
is  probably  exceptional  when  the  rite  is 
validly  administered.  We  hear  of  minis- 
ters who  do  not  use  water,  especially  in 
winter;  of  others  who  hold  that  it 
suffices  to  pass  a  wet  or  moistened  hand 
over  the  forehead,  and  so  on.  A  certain 
Baptist  pastor  blesses  the  candidate  in 
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the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity ;  and  other 
ministers,  after  an  extempore  prayer, 
exclaim,  *'I  receive  thee  [mentioning  the 
name]  into  the  keeping  of  the  Master. 
Ayemen.'^  Still  others  employ  some  such 
formulas  as,  '^This  is  the  child  of  God"; 
or,  '*We  receive  thee  into  the  family  of 
Christ  Jesus." 

That  baptism  is  now  much  neglected 
among  Anglicans  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion. The  old  teaching  concerning  it  is 
often  contemptuously  spurned  even  by 
leaders  among  them.  An  eminent  bishop 
(Alford  of  Victoria),  in  a  published 
tractate,  bids  his  readers  'be  on  their 
guard  against  the  theory  of  baptismal 
regeneration ' !  Dr.  Lee  is  evidentl}^  of 
opinion  that  some  of  these  ''guardians 
of  the  faith,"  as  they  are  called,  were 
never  baptized  themselves.  In  the  year 
1877  it  was  declared  by  the  authority 
of  an  Order  for  Promoting  Reunion:  — 

They  deeply  regret  that  the  exphcit  and  most 
Catholic  rubrics  of  the  Eng-lish  Baptismal  Service 
are  not  practically  observed,  even  by  High  Church- 
men, in  one  case  out  of  a  thousand ;  for  then  there 
would  be  less  doubt  about  the  value  and  validity 
of  Church  of  England  baptism  than,  alas!  there  is. 

No  wonder  that  the  number  of  the 
unbaptized  in  England  and  all  other 
English-speaking  countries  at  the  present 
day  is  "simply  enormous,  and  far  beyond 
what  most  people  imagine."  It  was  high 
time  to  let  the  truth  be  known. 

In  calling  attention  to  this  widespread 
neglect  of  baptism  among  non-Catholics, 
the  distinguished  Vicar  of  Lambeth  has 
performed  a  distinct  service  for  Chris- 
tianity. Without  baptismal  regeneration 
there  is  no  Christian  foundation  what- 
ever. Of  course  one  can  not  be  a  citizen 
unless  he  has  been  born.  That  privilege 
presupposes  existence.  So  no  one  can 
J^e  a  child  of  God  without  baptism  — 
regeneration  through  water  and  the  Holy 
Ghost.  The  disuse  of  baptism  among 
non-Catholics  is  to  be  deplored,  because 
it  directly  leads  to  the  elimination  of 
Christian  principles. 


Notes  and  Remarks. 

The  question  of  Christian  Science,  in  its 
present  stage,  is  one  to  be  fought  out 
between  the  "peculiar  people"  and  the 
physicians.  Mrs.  Eddy  proclaims  a  new 
evangel,  and  appeals  to  the  miracles  she 
has  worked  in  support  of  her  doctrine. 
The  medicine  men  have  risen  to  the 
occasion,  and  offer  to  supply  her  with  a 
hospital  full  of  patients  afflicted  with 
consumption,  carious  bones,  and  cancer; 
pledging  themselves  to  be  her  willing 
followers  if  she  can  cure  even  one  of  these 
patients,  and  promising  to  defray  all  the 
expenses  of  the  experiment.  They  sav — 
and  very  reasonably  —  that  so  long  as 
Mrs.  Eddy's  self- heralded  wonders  rest 
upon  her  unsupported  declaration,  per- 
sons not  afflicted  with  hysteria  will 
refuse  to  believe  in  them.  They  agree, 
however,  with  an  English  editor,  that 
Christian  scientists  may  be  very  useful 
in  hysterical  cases  where  the  white  of 
one  eye  and  the  green  of  another  suffice 
for  a  cure. 

There  is  a  difference,  as  Bishop  Wat- 
terson  has  recently  pointed  out,  between 
a  Catholic  society  and  a.  society  of 
Catholics.  With  these  latter  institutions 
the  Church  has  no  concern,  except  in  so 
far  as  membership  in  them  is  disloyalty 
to  Catholic  faith  or  practice.  But 
Catholic  societies,  which  undertake  to 
promote  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the 
material  welfare  of  their  members,  are  a 
part  of  her  solicitude.  Hence,  these  words 
of  the  Bishop  of  Columbus,  which  we 
quote  from  the  Catholic  Columbian,  are 
well  warranted  as  well  as  weight^^: 

There  is  in  practice  the  danger  of  turning  the 
principal  thing  in  a  Catholic  society  into  the  mere 
accessory,  and  the  accessory  into  the  princii)al. 
As  they  are  sometimes  conducted,  the  temporal 
is  liable  to  absorb  the  spiritual,  or  the  religious 
element  becomes  a  mere  invisible  gas  for  the 
inflation  of  the  material  balloon.  The  higher  ends 
are  in  danger  of  being  sacrificed  to  mere  worldly 
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interents.  The  closer  their  rehitions  with  the  Clmrch 
and  their  pastors,  the  less  this  danger  is,  and  the 
more  good  of  every  kind  our  Catholic  societies  can 
do ;  and,  happily,  many  of  them  do  much  good, 
both  to  their  own  members  and  to  others  also.  I 
like  to  see  them  carry  a  stiff  Catholic  sail ;  but  at 
the  same  time,  for  their  security,  they  must  have 
plenty  of  good,  solid  Catholic  ballast.  I  am  proud 
of  being  a  Catholic  myself;  and,  as  their  leader,  I 
like  to  see  them  also  proud  of  their  religion,  and 
faithful  in  the  practice  of  it,  and  courageous  in  the 
upholding  of  its  principles. 

Bishop  Watterson  believes  also  that 
there  are  too  many  Catholic  societies, 
all  having  much  the  same  object,  but 
each  weakened  by  the  multitude  of 
others.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that,  out- 
side the  domain  of  faith  and  rigid 
Church  discipline,  Catholics  have  no 
more  solidarity  than  the  sects  —  less  even 
sometimes.  It  is  a  common  complaint 
that  we  have  too  many  papers,  too  many 
colleges,  too  many  seminaries,  and  too 
many  societies.  It  will  be  a  blessed  day 
when  the  Catholic  instinct  of  unification 
asserts  itself  in  this  country,  and  when 
rival  institutions  of  all  sorts  become  less 
numerous  and  more  efficient. 


While  the  wiseacres  were  casting  about 
for  explanations  of  the  superiority  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  over  the  effete  Latin, 
the  Catholic  Citizen  published  the  names 
of  three  new  celebrities  who  are  now 
causing  the  white  light  of  publicity  to 
be  focussed  on  their  w^ork.  The  names 
are  those  of  James  Tissot,  a  Frenchman 
who  painted  the  life  of  Christ;  Edmond 
Rostand,  another  Frenchman  who  wrote 
"  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,"  the  best  play  pro- 
duced this  century ;  and  Lorenzo  Perosi, 
a  young  Italian  priest  who  has  proved 
himself  a  musical  genius.  Reynold's  News- 
paper, which  is  both  Anglo-Saxon  and 
non- Catholic,  contributes  this  precious 
])aragraph  to  the  discussion  of  the 
relative  merit  of  Saxon  and  Latin: 

No  subject  has  exercised  pen,  pencil;  or  voice  Irtore 
than  the  birth  of  Christ.  But  here  comes  in  acurious 
fact — that  while  the  Protestant  communities  have 


never  ceased  to  dwell  upon  the  virtues  and  teach-, 
ings  of  this  nmrvellous  personality,  it  has  been  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  which  has  embellished  the 
theme  in  the  most  striking  manner.  Our  own 
National  Gallery  and  hundreds  of  picture-galleriea 
abroad  are  filled  with  i^'ligious  pictures  of  priceless 
value.  The  overwhelming  majority  have  been 
painted  by  Roman  Catholic  artists.  The  sublime 
churches  — poems  and  pictures  in  stone— that 
decorate  Europe,  including  our  own  cathedrals  and 
abbeys,  have  been  the  work  of  Roman  Catholic 
architects,  who  have  been  mostly  monks.  The  vast 
bulk  of  sacred  music,  including  the  best  pieces  used 
in  Protestant  services,  have  been  composed  by 
Roman  Catholics.  Now,  if  people  really  believecl 
in  their  religion,  they  would  give  the  best  to  God. 
Yet  in  England  we  find  buildings,  erected  for  secular 
purposes,  exceed  in  magnificence  those  devoted  ta 
the  service  of  God;  and  the  Protestant  commu^ 
nities  have  not  built  a  single  sacred  edifice,  with 
the  exception  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  which  cornea 
within  a  hundred  thousand  miles  of  the  great 
Roman  Catholic  structures,  such  as  Westminster 
Abbey,  the  cathedrals  of  Peterborough,  Norwich, 
Salisbury,  Lincoln,  and  so  on.  Indeed,  not  only 
is  this  the  case,  but  further — modern  church  biiild-^ 
ings  are  the  most  ghastly,  unsightly,  repulsive 
lumps  of  stone  and  mortar  that  the  dulness  of 
mankind  has  ever  conceived.    These  are  facts. 


The  curfew  ordinance,  which  prohibits 
persons  under  fifteen  years  of  age  from 
being  in  the  streets  at  night  unless 
accompanied  by  a  parent  or  guardian,  is 
said  to  be  satisfactorily  operating  in  as 
many  as  four  hundred  cities  of  the  United 
States.  But  this  is  only  a  half-measure, 
though  very  good  so  far  as  it  goes. 
Parents  who  are  watchful  and  wise  wiU 
see  that  the  young  people  who  remain 
indoors  are  supplied  with  wholesome 
reading  and  innocent  recreation. 


''I  decline  to  tell  any  man  what  he 
ought  to  believe,"  remarks  Dr.  Lyman 
Abbot,  whose  reverend  profession  prO' 
claims  him  a  specialist  in  matters  of 
belief.  Now,  suppose  the  dentist  were  to 
sa}^  ''I  decline  to  tell  you  what  you 
ought  to  do  for  your  teeth";  and  the 
lawyer  and  the  horse -doctor  and  the 
chiropodist  refused  to  tell  you  what  to 
do  with  your  mortgages,  your  cattle 
or. your  corns,  how  would  you  like  the 
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proposition  ?  The  reluctance  of  Dr.  Abbot 
to  tell  his  parishioners  what  to  believe 
is  very  like  the  reluctance  of  the  late  Mr. 
Keeley  to  explain  the  true  inwardness 
of  his  great  discovery;  yet  the  rude, 
uncharitable  public  thinks  that  Mr. 
Keeley  was  silent  because  there  wasn't 
much  of  anything  to  say. 

Of  all  the  vapid  absurdities  of  modern 
life,  the  most  vapid  is  that  enunciated 
by  Dr.  Abbot — namely,  that  one  man's 
judgment  upon  questions  of  religious 
belief  is  as  good  as  another's.  The  man 
who  can  not  do  the  pons  asinorutn  or 
spell  phthisic  never  undertakes  to  reform 
Euclid  or  Noah  Webster  ;  but  there 
are  plenty  of  men  who  don't  know  a 
syllogism  from  a  haystack,  yet  who 
glibly  dispute  the  scholarly  reasonings  of 
those  who,  like  Newman  and  Brownson, 
devoted  their  transcendent  talents  and 
their  whole  lives  to  theology.  The  man 
on  the  street  who  sets  himself  up  for  a 
theologian  may  plead  this  excuse,  how- 
ever: that  his  vanity  was  inflated  and 
his  ignorance  misled  by  the  platitudes 
solemnly  coughed  up  by  Dr.  Abbot. 


Blood-curdling  blasphemies  are  no 
surprise  when  they  are  met  with  in  the 
writings  of  out-and-out  infidels,  but  one 
is  not  prepared  for  such  remarks  as  this 
in  the  editorial  pages  of  a  religious  paper : 
Was  it  a  joke  on  the  part  of  Our  Lord  to  send 
the  evil  spirits  into  the  swine? 

Shame  to  say,  the  paper  is  the  Catholic 

.    It    is    published    in    one    of    the 

Western  States,  and  we  quote  from  the 
issue  dated  January  26.  It  would  be 
in  the  interests  of  religion  and  morality 
if  certain  newspapers  published  under 
Catholic  auspices  in  the  United  States 
were  sequestered.   The  sooner  the  better. 


decidedly  against  expansion;  and  the 
greater  number  of  the  leading  citizens  of 
our  country  seem  to  be  of  opinion  that 
the  new  policy  threatens  the  moral  sense  ^ 
and  the  essential  well-being  of  the  nation. 
Another  opinion,  which  is  shared  by 
those  who  have  studied  most  attentively 
the  conditions  in  Porto  Rico,  is  expressed 
by  the  Assistant  Adjutant -General  of 
Volunteers  in  his  report  to  the  War 
Department :  '*  If  the  island  is  allowed  to 
become  a  political  plaything,  the  Porto 
Rican  will  be  worse  off  than  he  was 
under  Spanish  rule." 


It  would  seem  that  the  persistency  with 
which  the  Church  lives  through  assaults, 
no  matter  how  violent  or  long-continued, 
ought  to  impress  even  those  who  do  not 
recognize  her  divinity.  For  half  a  cen- 
tury the  notorious  Chiniquy  wrote  and 
declaimed  against  her,  doing  his  worst 
and  his  utmost  to  lessen  or  destroy  the 
influence  of  Catholicity  among  English- 
speaking  peoples.  He  wrote  much,  spoke 
continuously,  and  travelled  far  to  work 
evil.  The  fact  of  having  once  been 
numbered  among  Catholic  champions 
gave  him  a  peculiar  influence;  and  he 
was  unquestionably  a  man  of  more 
than  ordinary  ability.  Moreover,  he  was 
powerfully  reinforced.  Now,  Chiniquy  is 
no  more.  The  Church  endures  as  if  he 
had  never  had  existence. 


In  spite  of  all  the  assertions  of  news- 
papers to  the  contrary,  the  sentiment 
of  the  American   people  as  a  whole   is 


Mr.  Grant,  that  charming  philosopher 
of  Scribner's,  holds  it  as  a  grievance  that 
'*  in  this  country  parents  who  profess  to 
be  Americans  still  choose  to  send  their 
children  to  the  private  instead  of  to  the 
public  schools,  in  order  to  separate  them 
from  the  mass  of  the  people."  Mr.  Grant 
is  not  referring  to  Catholics  who  sup- 
port parochial  schools  from  conscientious 
motives,  but  to  those  who  deem  it  a 
misfortune  for  their  children  to  associate 
with    other   children   who    are  virtuous 
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enough  but  socially  inferior.  There  is 
also  a  growing  tendency  to  prefer  private 
to  public  schools  on  the  ground  of 
morality,  —  because  teachers  in  public 
schools,  noble  men  and  women  though 
many  of  them  are,  find  it  impossible  to 
upbuild  and  strengthen  character  in  their 
pupils  without  the  aid  of  religious 
influences.  It  is  said  of  Father  Shan- 
nahan,  the  bishop-elect  of  the  Diocese  of 
Harrisburg,  that  the  number  of  applica- 
tions from  Protestant  parents  wishing 
to  place  their  children  in  his  parochial 
schools  is  increasing  at  a  remarkable 
rate, — the  best  recommendation  any  new 
bishop  could  bring  to  his  diocese. 


Any  one  ought  to  be  willing  to  admit 
that  the  enemies  of  the  friars  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  are  more  persistent 
than  consistent.  Before  the  war  with 
Spain  broke  out  —  before  hatred  of  the 
Dons  had  filled  the  hearts  of  our  people, — 
the  friars  were  accused  of  fomenting  the 
insurrection  in  the  Philippines,  of  plot- 
ting against  the  government,  etc.  Now 
that  we  have  crushed  Spain,  they  are 
blamed  for  antagonism  to  the  natives, 
for  oppressing  them  in  a  thousand  ways. 
The  disposition  to  credit  all  manner  of 
evil  reports  against  monks,  no  matter 
how  unfounded  or  contradictory  such 
reports  may  be,  is  characteristic  of  Prot- 
estants. It  is  inherited  from  Luther,  who 
began  to  hate  and  revile  monks  the 
moment  he  ceased  to  be  one.  This  is  a 
peculiarity  of  ex-monks. 


We  hear  that  two  Jesuit  Fathers 
stationed  in  Boston  have  received  from 
the  German  government  medals  struck 
from  cannon  captured  in  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war.  The  medals  were  conferred 
for  spiritual  services  rendered  to  the 
German  soldiers  both  in  hospitals  and 
on  the  field.  We  rejoice  that  these  good 
priests  have  received  such  well -merited 


recognition;  but  we  marvel  that  the 
government  which  sees  so  little  good  in 
the  Jesuits  that  it  refuses  them  permis- 
sion to  enter  the  German  Empire  should 
be  so  eager  to  protect  them  in  missionary 
countries  and  so  willing  to  decorate  them 
with  medals  in  America.  Consistency, 
however,  is  a  jewel  not  always  found 
in  a  crown.      

Obituary* 

Remember  tbem  that  are  in  bands,  as  if  you  were  hound 
with  them.  Heb.,  xiii,  a. 

The  following  deceased  persons  are  recommended 
to  the  charitable  prayers  of  our  readers : 

The  Rev.  H.  J.  Shaw,  of  the  Archdiocese  of  St. 
Louis;  the  Rev.  Father  Crye,  S.  M. ;  the  Rev.  M. 
Walsh  and  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Hynes,  Diocese  of  Sacra- 
mento ;  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Lawlor,  Diocese  of  Duluth ; 
the  Rev.  J.  F.'Flanagan,  Diocese  of  Trenton ;  and  the 
Rev.  James  D.  Coleman,  C.S.C.,— all  lately  deceased. 

Mr.  David  Granger,  of  Bourbonnais,  111. ;  Mrs. 
Lucy  Ward  and  Mr.  Edmund  H.  Sentenne,  New 
York  city;  Mrs.  Mary  Godfrey,  Buffalo,  N.Y.;  Mr. 
Thomas  J.  Walsh,  Cape  Broyle,  Newfoundland; 
Mrs.  Stephen  Barrett,  Meelick,  Ireland;  Mr.  Jere- 
miah Dempsey  and  Mr.  Daniel  Connelly,  Middletown, 
Conn.;  Mr. William  J.  Ralph,  Chicago,  111.;  Miss  Mary 
McClure,  Waterbury,  Conn.;  Miss  Katherine  Ken- 
nedy, Flushing,  N.  Y. ;  Mr.  Michael  O'Brien,  Avon, 
N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  Charles  A.  McVeigh,  Covington,  Ky.; 
Miss  Jane  McCrealy,  Co.  Tyrone,  Ireland ;  Mr.  James 
Walsh,  Whitehall,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  Daniel  Kennedy, 
North  Haven,  Conn.;  Miss  Josephine  and  Miss 
Annie  Kiernan,  Germantown,  Pa. ;  Mrs.  Cecilia 
Sweeney,  Somerville,  Mass. ;  Mr.  George  F.  Loughlin 
and  Mr.  Walter  Walsh,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  Mrs. 
Mary  Murphy,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Martin  Connelly,  Roxbury,  Mass. ;  Mrs.  Johanna 
Burke,  South  Boston,  Mass. ;  Susanna  Gallagher, 
Gibson,  Iowa;  Mrs.  Maria  McGrath,  Darwin, Minn.; 
Mrs.  Maurice  Ahern,  Portland,  Conn. ;  Mr.  John  F. 
Cremin,  Austin, 111.;  Mr.  Patrick  Connolly, Pittsburg, 
Pa. ;  Mrs.  Mary  McMullen,  Paterson,  N.  J. ;  Mrs. 
William  Connery,  Troy,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  Anna  Sweeney, 
Redding,  Cal. ;  Mary  Brennan,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.; 
Miss  Regina  Donohoe,  Wilmington,  Del. ;  Mrs. 
Alicia  Smiddy,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  W.  A. 
Tobin,  Fall  River,  Mass. ;  Mr.  Owen  Conhn,  Cam- 
bridgeport,  Mass. ;  Mrs.  B.  Nicholson,  Houston, 
Texas;  Mr.  Patrick  McNamara,  Des  Moines,  Iowa; 
Mr.  Patrick  Cogan,  Cincinnati,  Ohio ;  Mrs.  J.  O'Don- 
nell,  Placerville,  Cal. ;  Mrs.  Catherine  Moore, 
Charlestown,  Mass. ;  Mrs.  Michtiel  Warren,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.;  Miss  Mary  Hehir,  Meriden,  Conn.;  Mr. 
John  Hornick  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hornick,  Xenia,^ 
Ohio ;    also  Mr.  Joseph  Marie,  Milford,  Ohio. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful 
departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in  peace  I 


UNDER  THE  MANTLE  OF  OUR   BLESSED  MOTHER. 


Two  and  One. 


Billy  and  Molly :   Their  Ups  and  Downs. 


BY    UNCLE     AUSTIN. 

A  GERMAN  poet  long  ago 

The  reason  right  professed  to  know 
Why  Nature  does  some  gifts  bestow 
In  pair,  or  doubles ;    and,  although 
The  instances  he  took  to  show 
His  meaning  have  had  time  to  grow 
Quite  stale  and  hackneyed  with  the  flow 
Of  coursing  years,  they're  not  below 
Young  folks'  consideration. 

A  pair  of  eyes  we  have,  he  says. 
And  but  one  mouth,— and  this  betrays 
How  Nature  thinks  it  always  pays 
That  twice  as  much  should  meet  our  gaze 
As  in  our  talk  gets  blame  or  praise: 
In  fact,  'tis  but  a  donkey  brays 
At  all  he  sees;    the  wise  youth  weighs 
His  speech,  and  so  his  tongue  ne'er  strays 
To  courtesy's  violation. 

A  pair  of  ears  we  each  have,  too;. 
And  but  one  tongue, —  alas!   how  few 
There  are  of  youths  and  maidens  who 
Have  learned  therefrom  the  lesson  true 
That  everything  that  enters  through 
The  ears  need  not,  with  much  ado, 
Be  told  again  to  me  or  you, — 
Or  worse,  to  all  a  tattling  crew 
Of  gossips  vile,  who  never  knew 
Respect  for  reputation ! 


BY    SYLVIA    HUNTING. 


In  the  military  museum  in  Paris  there 
IS  a  watch  which  was  given  by  Napoleon 
to  Marshal  Ney.  On  the  morning  when 
the  battle  of  Austerlitz  was  decided, 
Napoleon  inquired:  "What  is  the  time, 
Marshal?"  Ney  pulled  the  watch  out 
of  his  pocket  and  said  calmly:  ''By  this 
Watch  it  is  the  hour  of  victory." 


V. — A  Chat  with  Captain  Hadley. 
ILLY  was  specially  interested 
in  the  subject  of  training  ships. 
On  one  occasion  Captain  Hadle}^ 


had  hobbled  to  the  barn,  where  the  boy 
was  mending  a  halter;  and  their  talk, 
as  usual,  turned  upon  the  sea. 

''Captain,  can  any  boy  who  wants  to 
get  taken  on  a  training  ship?" 

"I  never  was  in  the  navy  myself,  as 
you'  know,  Billy,"  replied  the  Captain; 
"but  I  have  a  friend  who  has  spent  a 
number  of  years  on  one  of  them  ships, 
and  he  told  me  a  lot  about  them ;  but  it 
ain't  so  terrible  easy  to  get  onto  Uncle 
Sam's  school  ship  as  boys  may  think 
it  is.  In  the  first  place,  a  boy  has  got 
to  have  the  consent  of  his  parents  or 
guardians,  if  he's  got  any." 

"My  mother  would  not  refuse  her 
consent,  I'm  sure,"  said  Billy;  "and 
my  father  is  dead.  So  there's  the  first 
difficulty  got  rid  of." 

"Then,  besides,  a  boy  must  be  healthy, 
and  without  any  deformity,  outward  or 
hidden ;  he  must  know  how  to  read  and 
write,  and  come  up  to  the  regulations  in 
height,  weight  and  measurement.  How 
old  are  you,  Billy?" 

"1  am  nearly  fourteen,"  said  the  boy. 
"Don't  you  think  I  am  large  enough  for 
my  age.  Captain  Hadley?" 

"Yes;  and  strong  and  sturdy,  and 
always  growin',"  answered  the  Captain. 
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.''But  where  are  the  training  stations, 
Captain?  " 

"Well,  there's  one  at  Newport,  Rhode 
Island;  but  that's  too  far  across  the 
country  for  you  to  make  a  try  at.  Then 
there's  another  up  north,  on  the  Pacific 
coast — just  up  here  at  San  Francisco. 
That's  where  they  take  the  little  fellows 
in,  you  know." 

"What  does  a  boy  have  to  do  at  first 
when  he  goes  on  board  one  of  those 
ships,  Captain  ?  " 

"Well,  the  very  first  thing  he  has  to 
do  is  to  take  a  bath,",  said  the  Captain, 
with  a  chuckle;  "because  some  of  them 
needs  it  pretty  bad,  and  there's  no 
distinctions  made." 

"That's  easy  enough,"  answered  Billy. 

"Next,  have  his  hair  cut  and  get 
vaccinated.  Then  he  gets  his  number, — 
every  boy  has,  a  number,  you  know. 
Then  they  give  him  his  hammock  and 
show  him  how  to  swing  it,  and  tell  him 
what  division  he's  to  be  in;  for  on  a 
ship  with  five  hundred  youngsters  there 
must  be  classes  and  the  nicest  kind  of 
order.  Next  day  they  generally  give  him 
his  sailor's,  suit;  and  I  tell  you,  Billy,  a 
boy  feels  mighty  proud  the  first  time  he 
puts  it  on,  with  the  name  of  his  ship  in 
gold  letters  on  his  cap." 

"I  should  think  so,"  rejoined  Billy.  "It 
must  be  one  of  the  happiest  moments  of 
a  boy's  life." 

"But  there's  lots  of  hard  work  to  be 
i^one  through,  Billy,"  said  the  Captain. 
"It  isn't  all  gold  letterin'  and  navy- 
blue  sailor  clothes,  my  boy.  At  early 
daylight  the  fellows  have  to  turn  out; 
and  if  they're  slow  about  it,  they're 
reminded  of  it  in  some  very  unpleasant 
ways.  The  decks  have  to  be  scrubbed 
and  the  clothes  washed;  for  Uncle  Sam 
won't  have  no  soiled  duds  on  his  bo^^s. 
And  they're  obliged  to  wash  some  of 
them  every  mornin'.  This  is  all  to  be 
done,  together  with  the  cleanin'  of  the 
ship   inside    and  the    brightenin'   of  the 


copper  sheathin'  outside,  before  breakfast, 
mj  boy;  —  before  breakfast." 

"I've  alwaj^s  been  used  to  getting  up 
early,  and  I  hate  dirty  clothes,"  said  the 
lad.    "I  don't  see  anything  hard  so  far." 

"That's  the  easiest  part,"  said  the 
Captain.  ^'The  boys  are  taught  to  climb 
the  riggin',  to  do  all  kinds  of  firin'  with 
small  and  large  guns ;  and  they  have  to 
drill,  drill,  all  the  time.  They  learn  to 
make  sails,  splice  rope;  to  cut  and  fit 
riggin',  to  swim  and  to  dive.  Besides  all 
this,  there  are  regular  studies  just  the 
same  as  at  school." 

"  How  long  does  a  boy  have  to  stay 
on  the  receiving  ship?"   asked  Billy. 

"I  don't  think  any  one  gets  off  before 
a  year,"  said  the  Captain;  "and  some 
not  then.  A  fellov^  has  to  walk  pretty 
straight,  and  to  have  earned  very  few 
punishment  marks,  to  manage  it,  Billy. 
But  when  his  time  comes,  I  can't  imagine 
anything  finer  than  the  prospect  of  bein' 
transferred  to  one  of  the  fleet  ships,  for 
a  voyage  on  the  high  seas." 

"Nor  can  I,"  said  Billy,  with  glowing 
cheeks.  "  Oh,  I  wish  I  could  get  on  one  of 
those  training  ships,  Captain  Hadley!" 

"I  ^vish  you  could,  Billy,"  responded 
the  Captain;  "and  I  think  you  can.  But 
for  such  a  smart,  gentlemanly  boy  as 
you,  there's  something  better,  and  I'd 
like  to  see  you  attain  to  it." 

"W^hat  is  that,  Captain  Hadley  ?  " 
"It's  goin'  to  Annapolis,"  answered 
the  Captain.  "Once  on  a  trainin'  ship, 
clever  and  bright  as  you  may  be,  you 
can't  get  any  higher  than  a  petty  officer. 
You  see,  it's  the  men  of  the  navy  that's 
trained  there — the  common  sailors,  so  to 
speak.  Not  but  what  the^^'re  as  brave 
and  faithful  and  worthy  in  every  way  of 
bein'  called  Uncle  Sam's  boys  as  any 
of  those  above  them ;  but  you  can  just 
rise  so  high  that  way,  and  no  higher." 

"I  understand.  I've  known  that  for 
some  time.  I  could  never  get  to  be  a 
commander  that  way,  could  I?" 
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'*No,  you  never  could,"  replied  the 
Captain.  *'In  the  army  it's  different; 
but  you  haven't  any  taste  for  the  army ; 
have  you,  Billy  ?  " 

"No,  Captain,"  said  the  boy.  *'  I  v^^ant 
to  serve  my  country.  I  want  to  be  a 
soldier,  but  a  sailor- soldier.  Of  course, 
if  there  was  any  chance  at  all  of  getting 
to  Annapolis,  I  would  be  delighted  to 
try  for  it.  But  I  have  no  friends,  no 
acquaintances  even,  except  the  people 
right  here  where  I  live;  and  I  don't 
imagine  any  one  in  this  neighborhood 
could  get  me  there  if  he  wanted  to.  So 
I've  got  to  content  myself  with  the  best 
that  offers;  and  that,  I  suppose,  will  be 
the  training  ship." 

''Well,  every  Congressman  has  some 
appointments, — two  or  three,  I  believe," 
said  the  Captain,  reflectively. 

**  Yes,  but  I  imagine  they  all  have 
a  hundred  applications  for  each  one," 
said  the  eager  boy. 

"No  doubt  you're  right,"  replied  the 
Captain.  "But  if  I  were  you,  I  would 
keep  right  on  studyin'  hard,  advancin' 
myself  in  knowledge  every  day ;  so  that 
if  by  any  chance  you  might  be  lucky 
enough  to  have  a  try,  you  wouldn't  fail 
through  your  own  carelessness." 

"What  does  a  boy  have  to  know  to 
get  to  Annapolis?  "  asked  Billy. 

"I  can't  tell  you,  Billy,"  answered  the 
Captain.  "But  when  the  Philadelphia 
comes  into  San  Diego,  I'm  goin'  down  to 
visit  her.  I've  got  a  friend  on  her — the 
same  one  I  told  you  about ;  and,  if  you'd 
like  it,  I'll  take  you  along." 

"If  I  would  like  it!"  exclaimed  Billy. 
"Why,  I  can't  think  of  anything  in  the 
world,  just  now,  that  I  would  like  so 
well.  Do  you  think  Mr.  Granger  will  let 
me  go.  Captain?" 

"He'll  let  you  go  fast  enough,"  said 
the  Captain.  "He's  just  as  clever  as  he 
can  be.    Don't  you  find  him  so?" 

"Indeed  I  do,"  was  the  answer.  "And 
thank  you  very  much.  Captain,  for  being 


so  kind  as  to  invite  me.  When  does  the 
ship  come  in?" 

"Some  time  next  month,  I'm  pretty 
sure.  She  may  stay  in  all  winter.  And 
there's  been  some  talk  of  the  Charleston- 
comin',  too.    She's  a  fine  ship." 

"You  won't  forget.  Captain?"  said 
Billy,  as  the  old  man  rose  painfully,  and 
began  to  hobble  away. 

"Not  a  bit  of  it!  I'm  just  as  eager 
for  that  little  jaunt  as  you  are  yourseff, 
Billy.  Oh,  I'll  remember  it  all  right,  my 
boy,  —  I'll  remember  it!" 

"And  I'm  sure  /  shall.  Captain,"  said 
Billy,  hanging  up  the  halter  which  he 
had  finished  mending. 

VI.— A  Sick  Call. 

One  morning  Mr.  Granger  waked  Billy 
very  early.  The  boy  started  quickly  from 
sleep,  saying: 

"Is  anything  the  matter,  sir?" 

"Yes.  Bedridden  Jack  has  been  sick  all 
night,  and  I  think  he  is  goin'  to  die," 
replied  Mr.  Granger.  "At  any  rate,  he 
thinks  so  himself,  and  he's  been  callin' 
for  the  priest  since  two  o'clock.  I  did 
intend  to  go  into  town  to-morrow  any 
way ;  but  I  guess  we'll  have  to  start 
at  once.  I  can't  bear  to  hear  that  poor 
old  fellow  cryin'  for  the  only  comfort  he 
can  have  in  this  world  now,  and  not  get 
it  for  him.  Get  up  quick,  Billy,  and  dress- 
yourself.  The  women  folks  are  gettin' 
breakfast." 

But  the  boy  was  already  partly 
dressed.  He  soon  joined  Mr.  Granger  at 
the  breakfast  table,  where  Molly  was- 
placing  fried  ham  and  eggs,  and  Mrs. 
Granger  pouring  out  the  coffee.  In  a 
very  short  time  they  were  on  their 
w^ay,  —  Billy  with  a  feeling  of  elation,  for 
this  was  his  first  trip  to  town. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  Jack?"  he 
asked,  as  they  passed  through  the  wide 
barnyard  gate  and  the  horses  began  a. 
brisk  trot  along  the  dusty  road. 

"Old    age,  I    reckon,  and    a   stomach 
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-  -trouble  that  takes  hold  of  him  once  or 
twice  a  year.  I  think  you  know  him, 
don't  you?" 

"I  saw  him  only  once.  He  was  sitting 
up  in  bed  one  day,  and  Captain  Hadley 
asked  me  to  take  him  some  tobacco. 
The  Captain  was  sick  himself  that  day, 
and  couldn't  take  it  to  him.  I  believe 
he  furnishes  Jack  with  all  his  tobacco." 

"Yes,  I  believe  he  does.  The  Captain's 
a  good  sort  of  fellow." 

"Jack  has  a  terrible  scar  on  his  face, 
hasn't  he  ?  Do  you  know  how  he  got  it, 
Mr.  Granger?" 

"No:  I  never  heard.  He  isn't  one  to 
talk  much  about  himself.  It  looks  like 
a  bum,  that  there  scar  on  his  face." 

"It's  real  good  of  him  to  want  the 
priest,  isn't  it?"  said  Billy. 

"Yes,  but  it's  common,"  replied  Mr. 
Granger;  "especially  amongst  the  Irish 
and  Germans.  No  matter  what  kind  of 
a  life  they've  led,  if  they've  ever  been 
Catholics,  they  ask  for  the  priest  at  the 
end.  That's  one  of  the  good  things  about 
your  Church,  Billy:  it  seems  to  go  deep 
in  the  heart  and  to  outlast  everything." 

Billy  made  no  reply,  and  Mr.  Granger 
continued : 

"I'm  goin'  to  let  you  stop  for  a  Father. 
I  hope  they'll  send  Father  Ramon,  —  and 
I  guess  they  will.  As  I've  heard  it's  on 
account  of  bein'  too  confined  teachin' 
that  he's  been  removed  down  here,  I 
think  they'll  let  him  have  all  the  exercise 
and  outdoor  w^ork  he  can  get.  But  first 
I'll  have  to  get  a  few  supplies;  and  if 
Father  Ramon,  or  whoever  goes,  can 
arrange  to  have  Mass  at  the  Farm 
to-morrow,  it  will  save  him  goin'  out 
at  another  time.  I've  got  to  stay  in 
town  to-night :  there's  to  be  a  meetin'  of 
the  supervisors  to-morrow,  and  I  must 
attend.  When  you  fetch  the  priest  back, 
I'll  be  ready  to  go  home." 

The  clock  in  the  tower  of  the  court- 
house was  striking  eight  as  they  drove 
briskly  down  from  the  mesa  and  into  the 


town.  Mr.  Granger  had  decided  during 
the  journey  that  it  would  be  better  for 
him  to  accompany  Billy  to  the  pastoral 
residence,  in  order  to  learn  what  arrange- 
ments could  be  made.  They  went  first  to 
the  business  part  of  the  city  to  do  some 
necessary  errands.  When  the  purchases 
had  been  placed  in  the  wagon,  Mr. 
Granger  once  more  took  the  reins,  and 
a  little  later  they  drew  up  in  front  of 
the  plain  adobe  house  where  the  priests 
resided;  the  church  was  more  modem. 
While  Mr.  Granger  rang  the  door -bell, 
Billy  went  to  pay  a  short  visit  inside. 
When  he  returned  Mr.  Granger  was  talk- 
ing to  a  tall,  scholarly  -  looking  priest, 
with  beautiful,  soft,  dark  eyes. 

"Is  this  your  boy,  Mr.  Granger?" 
asked  the  priest  as  Billy  approached. 

"No,  Father,"  was  the  reply.  "This 
is  a  member  of  your  own  Church.  He 
and  his  sister  are  stoppin'  with  me  and 
my  wife  at  the  Farm  for  the  present. 
Billy,  this  is  Father  Ramon  that  I  was 
tellin'  you  about." 

Father  Ramon  extended  his  hand. 
Billy  respectfully  removed  his  cap  and 
returned  the  salutation. 

"You'll  find  him  an  interestin'  little 
chap,"  observed  Mr.  Granger.  "  Billy,"  he 
added,  turning  to  the  boy,  "the  good 
Father  says  he  can  go.  He  was  intendin' 
to  come  out  Friday  any  way,  and  stay 
over  Sunday  for  Mass  at  the  church.  So 
I  guess  I'll  just  go  on  down  town  and 
you  can  drive  Father  out." 

"Very  well,"  said  the  priest.  "I  have 
no  doubt  we  shall  get  on  without  any 
difficulty;  though  the  boy  looks  rather 
small  to  manage  two  such  spirited 
horses.  However,  I  am  accustomed  to 
driving;  so  there  need  be  no  fear." 

"Oh,  Billy  can  manage  them  horses  all 
right!"  said  Mr.  Granger.  "He's  been 
up  the  road  with  them  several  times, 
and  I  let  him  drive  nearly  all  the  way 
this  mornin'.  He's  part  Mexican;  and 
when  that's  said,  you  know  there  ain't 
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no  fear   of  trustin'  him  with  a  team." 

The  priest  smiled. 

*'Good-day,  Mr.  Granger !"  he  said.  ''I 
shall  be  ready  in  a  few  moments." 

"And  you'll  stay  over  Sunday?" 

''Yes,  sir,  if  I  shall  not  be  trespassing. 
No  doubt  I  can  find  accommodations 
somewhere  in  the  valley." 

"There  won't  be  no  trouble  about 
that,"  said  Mr.  Granger.  "So  you 
needn't  come  into  town  again  with  the 
wagon  to-morrow,  Billy.  I'll  go  out 
on  the  train ;  you  can  meet  me  with  the 
light  rig  at  the  station.  Good-bye !  Take 
care  of  yourselves.  Mrs.  Granger  will 
show  you  and  Molly  where  Mass  is  to 
be  said,  Billy;  and  I  expect  you'll  fix 
everything  nice  for  the  Father." 

So  saying,  the  good  old  man  took  his 
departure. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


Historic  Streets* 


Persons  interested  in  the  history  of 
London  may  thank  the  individuals  who 
named  its  streets;  for  thereby  was  pre- 
served the  knowledge  of  many  of  the 
events  which  have  made  this  ancient  city 
unique  among  all  the  municipalities  of 
the  world.  And  not  only  are  these  names 
a  record  of  events :  they  are  landmarks 
as  well,  measuring  the  changes  in  the 
topography.  As  we  hear  the  names  Fleet, 
Walbrook,  and  Holbom  (old  bourne),  we 
can  in  fancy  listen  to  the  murmur  of  the 
pleasant  streams  which  once  ran  where 
now  are  only  the  vehicles  of  trafiic; 
and  we  can  find  again  the  wells  where 
the  happy  young  people  Avere  wont  to 
gather,  if  we  take  the  trouble  to  trace 
them  from  the  names  Clerkenwell,  Holy- 
well Street,  Bridewell  and  Monkwell 
Street. .  There  is  no  longer  any  wall 
about  London;  but  the  sites  of  its  old 
gates  are  easily  located  from  Oldgate, 
Aldersgate,  Moorgate,  Bishopsgate,  New- 
gate, Cripplegate,  and  Ludgate. 


Covent  Garden  and  Hatton  Garden  are 
now  paved  with  stone,  but  their  names 
tell  us  that  once  fruit  and  flowers  grew 
within  their  borders ;  while  Vinegar  Yard 
and  Vine-Garden  Yard  speak  of  delicious 
grapes  sunning  undisturbed  upon  their 
thick-leaved  vines. 

We  know  from  these  names  where 
every  marketable  thing  was  sold,  where 
every  author  dwelt,  where  royalty  abode, 
where  the  playhouses  stood,  where  the 
criminals  were  hanged,  where  the  rogues 
were  imprisoned.  Paul's  Chain  gets  its 
name  from  a  chain,  or  barrier,  that  used 
to  be  drawn  across  St.  Paul's  church- 
yard to  insure  quietness  during  the 
services.  We  know  where  the  lads  went 
to  school,  where  the  soldiers  were  quar- 
tered, which  way  the  knights  rode  as 
they  fared  forth  to  the  amusement 
known  as  the  tourney.  Bowl  Yard  is  the 
spot  where  in  the  olden  time  criminals 
were  presented  with  a  bowl  of  ale  as 
they  rode  to  Tyburn  to  be  hanged. 

That  London  was  once  Catholic  is 
recorded  in  its  nomenclature.  Thus  we 
have  Ave  Maria  Lane,  Creed  Lane,  and 
Pater -Noster  Row.  In  these  different 
thoroughfares  used  to  dwell  the  makers 
of  rosaries,  whom  bigotry  in  after  years 
drove  forth. 

The  names  Blackfriars,  Austinfriars, 
Whitefriars  and  Crutchedfriars  speak  for 
themselves,  and  preserve  the  memory 
and  location  of  the  chief  religious  houses. 
The  nuns,  or  minchuns,  of  St.  Helen  gave 
to  Mincing  Lane  its  cognomen;  while 
Spitalfields  was  so  called  on  account  of 
its  nearness  to  the  ancient  priory  of 
St.  Mary  Spital. 

The  tenacity  with  which  Englishmen 
cling  to  old  customs  and  titles  has  pre- 
served for  us  in  these  quaint  appellations 
the  history  of  a  nation;  and  has  also 
taught  the  world  that  the  Immaculate 
Queen  of  Heaven  was  beloved  of  all 
men  when  that  nation  was  called  Our 
Lady's  Dowry. 
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—The  falsity  of  the  Protestant  nile,  "I  go 
Straight  to  Christ,"  is  shown  by  the  Rev.  F.  M.  De 
Zulueta,  S.  J.,  in  a  penny  pamphlet  issued  by  the 
English  Catholic  Truth  Society.  Absurd  as  it  may 
seem,  most  non-Catholics  have  the  idea  that  it  is 
their  right  to  settle  for  themselves  the  conditions 
of  access  to  God. 

—Mr.  Washbourne's  new  edition  of  the  Roman 
Missal  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  laity  contains 
all  the  latest  Masses,  with  revised  calendars  and 
indexes.  And  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  externals 
could  be  improved.  Itis  a  book  of  928  pages,  though 
only  1%  inch  in  thickness.  The  binding  is  exactly 
suitable  for  prayer-books— plain,  flexible,  durable.    , 

—The  next  volumes  in  the  series  of  "The  Saints" 
will  be  "St.  Ignatius."  by  M.  Henri  Joli,  the  writer 
of  the  valuable  "Psychology  of  the  Saints";  and 
"St.  Louis,"  by  Marius  Lepet.  The  former  has  been 
translated  by  Mildred  Partridge ;  the  latter  by  Mr. 
Kegan  Paul,  the  well-known  London  publisher  and 
convert.  Both  volumes  are  now  in  the  publishers' 
hands. 

—Mrs.  Katherine  Tynan  Hinkson's  third  novel  is 
on  the  eve  of  publication.  The  title  is  "The  Dear 
Irish  Girl";  and  the  Athenseum  says  that,  like  all  her 
other  novels,  it  is  simply  a  delightful  love  story  that 
the  young  folk  may  read  without  risk,  as  "it  has  no 
connection  with  the  problems  of  life  or  the  darker 
sides  of  human  nature."  If  a  Catholic  critic  were  to 
make  this  remark,  a  certain  class  of  Catholics  w^ould 
promptly  accuse  him  of  discouraging  literary  art, 
exalting  the  goody-goody,  and  so  forth. 

—"AVhich  is  Right?  The  Church  of  Rome  or  the 
Word  of  God,"  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of 
myriads  of  anti-Catholic  tracts  distributed  all  over 
the  English-speaking  world  hy  sectarian  missionary 
societies.  It  consists  of  extracts  from  the  "  Glories 
of  Mary,"  by  St.  Alphonsus,  and  Scriptural  quota- 
tions (Douay  Version)  in  parallel  columns.  A 
more  mischievous  thing  we  never  saw :  (1)  because 
not  one  reader  in  ten  thousand  will  collate  the 
selections  with  the  original  passages;  (2)  because 
the  jiixtapositions  are  specious;  (3)  because  there 
is  neither  commentary  nor  vituperation.  It  was  a 
cunning  trick  to  perform,  and  Fath-er  Bridgett, 
CSS. R.,  has  done  well  to  expose  it.  He  begins  by 
presenting  the  tract  word  for  word,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  show  how  the  quotations  are  garbled  and 
their  meaning  misrepresented.    The  task  is  admi- 


rably performed.  "  Which  is  Right  ?  "  is  a  fair  specie 
nxen  of  the  unworthy  methods  employed  by  those 
who  concoct  calumnies  against  our  holy  religion; 
and  Father  Bridgett's  pamphlet  affords  an  excellent 
model  to  those  who  would  undertake  to  refute 
them.  "The  Art  of  Lying  as  Practised  by  Some 
Anti-Catholic  Tracts"  is  published  by  the  English 
Catholic  Truth  Society. 

—Among  the  interesting  bits  to  be  found  in  Sir 
M.  E.  Grant  Duff's  "Notes  from  a  Diary"  is  the 
statement  that  when  the  late  Lord  Coleridge,  Chief 
Justice  of  England,  first  heard  Father  Ravignan 
preach,  he  said  that  "it  opened  up  to  him  a  new 
chapter  in  the  human  mind";  and  that  Gladstone 
remarked  when  Newman's  influence  at  Oxford  was 
at  its  height:  "There  has  been  nothing  like  it  since 
Abelard  lectured  in  Paris."  Grant  Duff"  was  a 
famous  Governor  of  Madras,  and  his  Diary  shows 
that,  like  Matthew  Arnold,  he  was  strongly  at- 
tracted by  "the  spell  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  of 
the  Roman  Church." 

— Canon  Whitty,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
that  excellent  little  book  "Let  us  Go  to  the  Holy 
Table,"  has  just  published  through  Messrs.  Gill  & 
Son  a  translation  of  a  famous  treatise  on  "Bringing 
Children  to  Jesus  Christ,"  written  in  Latin  by 
Gerson,  sometimes  called  "Christianissimus  Doc» 
tor."  Those  who  are  familiar  with  his  works  need 
not  be  told  that  he  was  eminently  practical.  "De 
Parvulis  ad  Christum  trahendis,"  written  in  the 
later  years  of  his  life,  is  no  exception.  Priests, 
parents,  teachers,— in  a  word,  all  who  have  the 
responsibility  of  training  youth  will  find  it  a  wise 
and  useful  guide, 

—The  statement  of  Mr.  Charles  F.  Lijmmis  that 
before  Shakespeare  was  born  American  literature 
had  its  beginnings  in  a  library  of  volumes  printed 
in  America  in  a  score  of  original  American  lan-r 
guages,  would  seem  incredible  if  there  were  not 
abundant  proof  to  establish  its  accuracy.  The  oldest 
book  in  existence  of  American  origin  is  "A  Brief  and 
more  Compendious  Christian  Doctrine  in  the  Mexi- 
can [Nahuatl]  and  Spanish  Languages."  It  was 
print^ed  in  1539  at  the  expense  of  the  first  bishop  of 
Mexico— "To  the  honor  and  glory  of  Our- Lord 
Jesus  Christ  and  of  the  most  holy  Virgin,  His 
Mother."  There  were  vocabularies,  catechisms,  etc., 
in  Nahuatl,  Mixtec,  Zapotec,  Otomi,  Hiiaxtec,  tltlar 
tec,  Tarasca,  Chiapanec,  Zoque,  Chinantec,  Tzendal, 
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Chuchona,  etc.;  not  to  mention  books  of  law, 
medicine,  sermons,  history,  and  the  like,  in  Spanish 
and  Latin. 

— Many  valuable  contributions  to  Chinese  litera- 
ture have  been  made  by  Catholic  missionaries. 
Bishop  Cosi,  a  Franciscan,  who  died  about  seven 
years  ago,  was  the  inventor  of  an  alphabet  by 
which  the  sounds  of  the  language  are  expressed 
with  European  letters ;  thus  enabling  the  Chinese  to 
*  read  their  spoken  language,  which  is  quite  different 
irom  the  language  of  their  books.  Father  Zottoli, 
.a  Jesuit  missionary,  is  the  author  of  a  Chinese 
■encyclopaedia  which  contains  all  that  is  of  highest 
Interest  in  the  bulky  stores  of  the  most  renowned 
writers  of  China.  The  work  is  in  five  large  volumes, 
and  required  years  of  laborious  toil  and  research 
for  its  compilation.  It  furnishes  a  complete  course 
in  Chinese  literature  and  is  rendered  more  service- 
able by  a  Latin  translation  of  the  text  in  parallel 
columns.  The  printing,  a  great  undertaking  in 
Itself,  was  done  at  the  orphan  asylum  of  To-sai-wei, 
near  Shanghai.  A  copy  of  this  interesting  work, 
presented  to  the  library  of  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame  by  a  late  resident  of  Hong  Kong,  is  thought 
iio  be  the  only  one  in  the  United  States. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 


The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information  con- 
^rning  important  new  publications  of  special  interest 
to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will  appear  at 
the  head,  older  ones  being-  dropped  out  from,  time  to 
time  so  as  to  make  room  for  new  titles.  In  this  way 
the  reader  will  always  have  before  him,  a  complete 
t^uide  to  current  Catholic  literature.  As  a  rule, 
devotional  books,  pamphlets,  and  new  editions  will 
not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  for  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as  pos- 
sible.    Publishers'  pHces  generally  include  postage. 

The  Tales  Tim  Told  Us.     Mary  E.  Mannix.    75  cts. 
Peasants  in  Exile.     Henryk  Sienkiezvicz.     75  cts. 
■Christian  Education  in  the  Dark  Ages.  Rev.  Eugene 

Magevney,  S.J.     7  cts. 
Meditations  on  the  Love  of  God.     Iray  Diego  de 

E Stella.    $1,  net. 
Hard  Sayings.     Rev.  George  Tyrrell,  S.  J.     I2, 
^he  Secret  of  Fougereuse.    Louise  Imogen  Guiney. 

I1.25. 
The  Sacred  Heart.     Rev.  Joseph  A.  Keller,  D.  D. 

70  cts. 
The  Cup  of  Tregarvans.  Frances  I.  Kershaw.  75  cts., 

net. 
JMeditations  on  the  Incarnation  and  Death  of  Our 

Lord.    Cardinal  Wiseman.     |i.io. 


Mrs.  Markham's  Nieces.   Frances L  Kershaw.  |i.oo, 

net. 
A  Corner  of  Spain.     Miriam  Coles  Harris.     I1.25. 
Sacred  Scenes  and  Mysteries.  Rev.  J.  F.  X.  O'  Conor, 

SJ     $1. 
Seven  Jewels  from  Our  Saviour's  Lips.     Rev.  Joseph 

O'Reilly.     12  cts. 
Impressions  and  Opinions.    Walter  Lecky.   50  cts. 
Heroes  of  the  Middle  West.   Mary  Hartwell  Cather- 

wood.     60  cts. 
Pitman's  Practical  German  Grammar.     50  cts. 
The  Leopard  of  Lancianus.     In  a  Brazilian  Forest. 

Maurice  F.  Egan.     50  cts.,  each. 
Prince  Ragnal,  and  Other  Verses.    Eleanor  C.  Don- 
nelly.    50  cts. 
Oxford  Conferences.   Rev.  Joseph  Rickaby,  S.  J.    40 

cts.,  net. 
A  Klondike  Picnic.     Eleanor  C.  Donnelly.    85  cts. 
Veneration  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Rohner-Brennan. 

J1.25. 
A    Cruise    Under  the    Crescent.     Charles    Warren 

Stoddard.     $1.50. 
Westchester.     Henry  Austin  Adams.     75  cts. 
Lasca,  and  Other  Stories.    Mary  F.  Nixon.    75  cts. 
Mariae  Corolla.     Father  Edmund,  C.  P.     $1.25 
The  Chase  of  an  Heiress.     Christian  Reid.     $1. 
The   Choral  Sodality  Hand-book.     Rev.  James  A. 

Walsh.     25  cts. 
Manual  of  Catholic  Theology.     Vol.  II.      Wilhelm- 

Scannell.     $4,  net. 
Illustrated   Explanation  of  the   Holy    Sacraments. 

Rev.  Dr.  Rolfus.  75  cts. 
Cardinal  Lavigerie.  75  cts. 
The   History   of  the   Popes.     Dr.  Ludwig  Pastor. 

Vol.  V.     I3,  net. 
Ave  Roma  Inimortalis.    Two  Vols.    Francis  Marion 

Crawford.     $6. 
How  to  Pray.     AbbS  Grou,  S.  J.     $1. 
Ancient  and  Modern  Palestine.     Brother  Likvin  de 

Hamme,  O.  F.  M.     Two  Vols.    I3.50. 
Her  Majesty  the  King.  James  Jeffrey  Roche.    I1.25. 
Life  of  St.  John  of  the  Cross.     David  Lewis,  M.  A. 

I1.50. 
Studies  in  Church  History.     Rev.  Reuben  Parsons, 

D.  D.     Vol.  V.    I2.50. 
Ancient  English   Holy  Week  Ceremonial.     Henry 

John  Feasey.     $2.50. 
The  World's  Unrest  and  Its  Remedy.    James  Field 

Spalding.     I1.25. 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul.     Emmanuel  de  Broglie.    $1. 
Miss  Erin.     M.  E.  Francis.    $1.25. 
The  Divinity  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.      William 

Bullen  Moms.     80  cts. ,  nH. 
Let  No  Man  Put  Asunder.    Josephine  MariS.     $1. 
Fantasies  from  Dreamland.  E.  Gilliat  Smith.  I1.50. 
The  Arabian  Nights.     Andrew  Lang.     $2. 
The  Data  of  Modern  Ethics  Examined.     Rev.  John 

J.  Ming,  S.  J.     $2,  net. 
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Fared  Forth. 


BY    JOSEPH    K.   KENN. 


I  OST,  a  great  thought!   A  flash  through  heaven's 
door; 

The  harmony  of  a  star,  a  voice  divine; 

A  God-sent  treasure — mine,  and  yet  not  mine: 
Mine  to  regret;  to  enjoy — ah,  nevermore! 
A  mortal-shunning  Pleiad's  love  is  o'er. 

Torn  from  my  page  of  life  one  glorious  line: 

And  with  half-hearted  strivings  I  resign 
My  unwilling  soul  to  her  diminished  store. 

Yet  couldst  thou,  strayed  one,  go  down  to  that  den 
Where  lurk  those  other  thoughts, defiled  and  base; 

Couldst,  as  an  angel,  light  that  bubbling  fen, 
And  from  before  the  splendor  of  thy  face 

Drive  them,  tumultuous,  writhing — then,  oh  then, 
Gladly  I'd  yield  thee,  gaining  me  such  grace. 


The  Life  of  Our  Lord  to  the  Life. 

M,  Tissot's  Wonurous  Wokk. 

BY  CLIFTON  H.   LEVY'. 

NE  of  the  best  and  greatest 
achievements  that  has  ever 
been  accomplished  through  a 
single  individual  has  lately 
been  placed  before  the  American  public. 
It  is  nothing  less  than  an  actual  revival 
of  Jesus  as  He  v^as,  by  the  brush  and 
pencil  of  one  of  earth's  most  gifted  sons, 
a  faithful  child  of  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church.  M.J.  James  Tissot  has  brought 
to  completion  what  it  is  no  exaggeration 


to  call  the  greatest  Life  of  Christ  since 
the  Bible  was  written.  He  has  travelled 
all  over  the  Holy  Land,  not  as  a  mere 
seeker  for  the  picturesque,  but  as  a 
devout  pilgrim, — seeking  to  tread  in  the 
footprints  of  Jesus,  to  partake  of  the 
inspiration  to  be  gathered  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  looking  upon  the  same 
''eternal  hills,"  the  flowing  streams,  the 
placid  lakes,  sanctified  by  the  presence 
of  Him  it  worships. 

No  ordinary  man  could  have  conceived 
this  project,  much  less  brought  it  to  a 
successful  issue;  and  M.  Tissot  is  this 
extraordinary  individual.  He  himself  is 
at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  entire  matter. 
''It  is  a  mystery,"  says  he,  —  as  are 
all  the  greatest  achievements  of  genius 
and  inspiration  mysteries.  The  strangest 
feature  of  all  is  the  complete  change 
wrought  in  the  artist  himself. 

Before  he  began  this  epoch-making 
work,  Tissot  Tvas  an  artist  of  no  small 
repute  in  his  department.  He  belonged 
to  the  school  of  Ingres,  and  was  content 
to  paint  the  portraits  of  pretty  women, 
Parisian  drawing-rooms, —  all  that  went 
to  make  up  the  fashion  and  frivolity  of 
the  gay  capital  of  France.  He  emigrated 
to  England,  and  there  continued  to 
work  along  similar  lities.  The  nearest 
approach  to  a  sacred  theme  wa»  a.  series 
of  four  paintings  dealing  with  a  modem 
"Prodigal  Son."  But  this  merely  played 
aroUnd  the  ailcii?nt  parable.  lu  the  first 
picture  the  rebellious  son  is  leaving  his 
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father  to  "see  the  world "  ;  in  the  second, 
"In  Foreign  Climes,"  he  is  spectator  of 
the  dissipations  of  the  far  East;  in  the 
third,  he  returns  in  rags  to  his  father's 
arms ;  and  in  the  fourth,  in  sleek  pros- 
perity he  is  enjoying  the  "fatted  calf." 
Pleasing  as  these  pictures  certainly  are 
from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  the  most 
indulgent  critic  would  hesitate  to  call 
them  sacred  compositions. 

How,  then,  did  it  happen  that  this 
painter  of  the  gay  and  frivolous  side  of 
life  came  to  devote  his  talent  to  the 
depicting  of  the  greatest  of  sacred 
tragedies  ?  As  he  himself  tells  the  story, 
it  explains  merely  the  outward  occur- 
rence, not  the  inward  force,  which  must 
forever  remain  inexplicable.  The  artist 
desired  to  make  a  study  for  a  painting, 
"The  Choir-Singer."  Hitherto  M.Tissot 
had  been  a  Catholic  more  by  birth  than 
in  observance.  He  entered  the  Church  of 
St.  Sulpice  in  Paris;  and  when  during 
Mass  the  Sacred  Host  was  elevated,  a 
vision  of  a  remarkable  picture  appeared 
to  him.  In  it  he  saw  a  poor  man  and 
woman  seated  upon  the  ruins  of  a 
modem  castle.  The  bundle  containing 
their  few  belongings  lay  in  front  of  them. 
The  cannon-balls  and  broken  cornices, 
the  drains  and  shattered  pottery,  lay  all 
around  them.  It  was  a  picture  of  utter 
dCvSpair — the  ruin  of  modem  civilization, 
which,  with  all  its  boasted  advancement, 
has  not  yet  solved  the  real  problem 
of  life  — the  banishment  of  sorrow  and 
distress.  But,  lo !  there  came  a  gracious 
Presence,  clad  in  Oriental  garb,  with 
naked,  pierced  feet  and  pierced  hands, 
with  thorn -crowned  brow  and  blood- 
stained visage;  and  leaned  against  the 
shoulder  of  the  hopeless  man,  seeming 
to  say  to  him:  "See,  I  was  even  more 
miserable  than  thou.  I  am  He  who  died 
for  thee :  I  am  Christ  the  Consoler,  the 
only  Refuge  of  man." 

Seeing  a  vision  and  painting  a  picture 
are    two    entirely    different   things.     M. 


Tissot  was  not  yet  ready  to  yield. 
He  wished  to  complete  his  series  of 
fashionable  drawings.  He  had  advance 
orders  from  all  the  dealers.  He  was 
himself  the  fashion.  But  the  vision  would 
not  down.  It  followed  him  in  light 
and  darkness.  It  would  not  be  denied; 
and  finally  the  vision  conquered :  it  was 
made  real  on  the  painter's  canvas,  that 
all  might  see  and  understand.  This 
picture  w^as  more  than  a  painting:  it 
marked  "the  change  in  a  man. 

It  was  as  impossible  for  Tissot  to 
return  to  that  olden  spirit  as  it  would 
have  been  to  become  a  child  again. 
Suddenly  he  thought :  "I  will  paint  Jesus 
Himself,  not  as  an  allegorical  figure,  but 
as  He  was."  Then  the  "still  small  voice " 
asked  insistently :  "  How  dare  you !  How 
dare  you!  You  who  have  wasted  long 
years  upon  the  follies  of  the  world, — 
how  dare  you  touch  that  greatest  of 
themes!"  However,  the  inspiration  was 
not  to  be  denied.  By  tears  and  prayers, 
the  man  behind  and  in  the  artist,  the 
faithful  son  of  the  Church,  sought  to 
cleanse  heart  and  soul  for  his  great  task. 
He  had  painted  life  before,  now  he  would 
paint  the  Life. 

But  to  do  this  it  was  necessary  to 
go  to  the  home  and  haunts  of  Jesus. 
Nothing  less  than  the  truth  would  satisfy 
this  fervent  artist  soul.  It  was  tired  of 
the  conventional  pictures  of  Jesus:  it 
craved  the  truth.  It  reached  out  over 
the  centuries,  trying  to  pierce  the  semi- 
darkness  of  time  and  see  Jesus  as  He 
was  when  He  walked  among  men.  The 
resolve  was  taken.  The  artist  departed 
for  the  Holy  Land  with  prayerful  heart, 
hoping  for  inspiration  toward  the  truth. 
He  would  do  a  new  and  a  true  thing- 
give  the  world  the  real  background  of 
the  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  animated  by  the 
presence  of  that  divine  Leader. 

This  is  what  he  has  accomplished, 
sometimes  with  trembling  hands  and 
tear-filled  eyes,  as  he  depicted  the  suffer- 
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igs  of  Him  who  suffered  for  all  men.  It 
is  the  conception  of  faith — the  work  of 
art.  For  ten  long  years  M.  Tissot  labored 
at  this  self-appointed,  divinely  -  inspired 
task.  He  visited  time  and  again  every 
spot  on  sacred  soil  consecrated  by  tradi- 
tion or  Holy  Writ  to  the  name  of  his 
Saviour.  He  has  painted  three  hundred 
and  sixty -five  compositions  in  oil  and 
water-colors,  and  made  a  hundred  and 
fifty  pen-and-ink  sketches,  all  illustrative 
of  Jesus  and  His  time. 

The  original  paintings  and  drawings 
have  lately  been  brought  to  America,  and 
have  been  on  exhibition  in  New  York 
and  Chicago.  They  are  to  be  exhibited 
during  the  year  in  Boston,  Pittsburg, 
Philadelphia,  Washington,  and  the  other 
principal  cities  of  the  United  States.  But 
in  addition  a  magnificent  v^ork  in  two 
volumes,  in  which  each  and  every  one  of 
the  paintings  is  reproduced  in  its  original 
colors,  has  been  printed.  In  addition  to 
the  pictures,  the  text  of  the  Gospels,  upon 
which  each  painting  is  based,  appears  in 
the  Latin  of  the  Vulgate  and  an  English 
translation  (in  the  French  edition,  a 
French  translation).  There  are  numerous 
archeological  notes  of  great  interest  and 
value,  explaining  many  of  the  very 
original  conceptions  embodied  in  the 
pictures.  Altogether,  this  Life  of  Jesus 
constitutes  a  vivid  interpretation  of  the 
God-Man,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
artist,  who  is  at  the  same  time  a  faithful 
worshiper  of  Him  he  depicts.  He  has  not 
lost  himself  in  realism  nor  wasted  his 
strength  in  mysticism;  but,  by  a  com- 
bination of  the  real  and  the  ideal,  he  has 
painted  the  life  of  Jesus  to  the  life. 

The  striking  characteristics  of  the 
paintings  viewed  as  a  whole  are  their 
sincerity  and  originality.  In  the  choice 
of  subjects,  the  conceptions,  the  method 
of  execution  is  much  that  is  absolutely 
new  and  just  as  true.  M.  Tissot  does 
not  lose  a  single  incident  bearing  upon 
the  birth,  life,  death  and  resurrection  of 


Jesus.  His  pictures  of  St.  Joseph  are 
simple  yet  striking.  There  is  the  devout 
Jewish  carpenter,  who  does  not  quite 
understand  the  great  event  in  which  he 
is  so  deeply  concerned.  There  is  the 
Virgin,  performing  the  everyday  duties 
common  to  all  the  Jewish  women, — and 
appalled  by  the  "Annunciation."  In  the 
Magnificat  there  stands  the  veritable 
Virgin,  clad  in  the  garb  of  her  day,  yet 
with  an  expression  on  her  face  that 
speaks  the  words  of  wondering  praise. 
The  incidents  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  amid 
the  strange  surroundings  are  pictured 
as  if  from  life.  The  Magi  coming  to  do 
homage  are  majestic,  even  in  the  tread 
of  their  camels  over  the  hills.  The  Child 
Jesus  is  pictured  in  His  Mother's  arms 
fleeing  into  Egypt,  standing  by  the 
waters  of  the  Nile,-  returning  to  Palestine 
after  Herod's  death.  He  is  seen  carrying 
water  before  His  Mother,  bearing  the 
lumber  as  He  assists  St.  Joseph. 

In  the  series  of  paintings  dealing  with 
the  "  ministry  "  every  character  and 
figure  is  made  to  play  its  part.  As  we 
pass  from  picture  to  picture  we  gain  a 
new  insight  into  the  events  of  those  three 
short  years,  destined  to  influence  men 
for  all  time  to  come.  Not  that  the  artist 
has  any  new  doctrines  to  propound:  on 
the  contrary,  he  is  guided  throughout  by 
the  Scripture  and  the  traditions  of  the 
Church ;  and  in  these  traditions  he  often 
finds  scope  for  some  of  his  most  powerful 
compositions.  The  picture  of  the  suitors 
who  present  themselves  before  the  Virgin 
is  one  of  the  striking  examples  of  the 
reproduction  of  the  customs  of  the  Orient, 
so  different  from  our  own  as  to  be 
diflficult  to  understand.  Each  miracle  and 
parable  of  Holy  Writ  is  illustrated  ;  every 
event  is  commemorated,  even  to  that 
wondrous  tradition  connected  with  St. 
Veronica's  sympathy  for  Christ  toiling 
on  under  the  heavy  weight  of  His  cross. 
But  if  the  artist  would  be  found  at  his 
very  best,  we   must   pass    on   to   those 
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wonderful  depictions  of  Holy  Week  —  the 
gacred  Passion,  Death,  and  Resurrection — 
included  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
printed  work.  Each  scene  of  the  trials 
before  the  high-priest  and  Pilate  is  drawn 
with  all  the  tortures  of  the  helpless 
Victim.  He  passes  on  to  Calvary  with 
the  meekness  of  the  '*  Lamb  of  God."  The 
little  picture  of  Jesus  in  prison  cfn  Friday 
morning  is  not  the  least  inspiring  of 
these  paintings;  while  the  flagellations, 
the  ''Stations  of  tjie  Cross,"  all  are  there. 

And  when  the  crowning  scene  of  all  is 
reached,  the  Crucifixion,  each  step  in  the 
tragic  event  is  chronicled  by  the  artist's 
brush, — from  the  driving  of  the  first  nail 
to  the  elevation  of  the  cross  itself  and 
the  piercing  of  the  Heart  that  beat  for 
all  mankind.  There  is  the  penitent  thief 
forgiven  on  the  cross,  borne  heavenward 
by  the  angels.  The  Apostles  are  seen 
hiding  amid  the  rocks  and  caves;  the 
holy  women  look  on  from  afar.  Calvary, 
that  little  mound,  hardly  a  hill,  was  the 
stage  on  which  the  tragedy  of  the  ages 
was  being  played  to  the  bitter  end. 

Probably  the  most  original  of  all  these 
great  conceptions  is  the  painting  ''What 
the  Saviour  Saw  from  the  Cross."  The 
cross  is  not  in  the  picture,  but  the 
reflection  of  its  horrors  is  in  the  eyes  of 
the  sorrowful  group  which  gazes  stonily 
upon  it.  The  various  appearances  of 
Our  Lord  after  the  Resurrection  are  all 
pictured  in  turn.  The  Resurrection  itself 
is  a  powerful  presentation  of  the  awe 
w^hich  drove  all  spectators  backward. 
The  shadowy  figure  of  Christ,  as  He 
comes  to  the  Apostles,  will  long  remain 
in  the  memory  of  those  who  look  upon 
these  pictures. 

From  first  to  last,  the  conscientious 
artist,  the  faithful  believer  in  Jesus  the 
Son  of  God,  has  done  his  work  with  all 
the  power  of  soul  and  hand.  It  is  a 
work  which  might  have  occupied  any 
ordinary  man  a  lifetime;  but  M.  Tissot 
is  no  simple  artist :  he  is  a  master;  and. 


above  all,  he  works  because  he  feels  the 
spirit  of  God  upon  him. 

These  fragmentary  notes  are  but  hints 
of  glimpses  at  the  masterpieces  which 
Tissot  has  given  the  world.  The  devout 
Christian  will  find  much  more  than 
tongue  can  speak  or  pen  can  write  in 
all  the  five  hundred  pictures  of  Jesus  and 
the  life  of  which  He  formed  the  central 

figure. 

♦  «  ♦ 

'Weighed  in  the  Balance. 

BY    CHRISTIAN    REID. 

YL— The  Passing  of  Mr.  Darracote. 

THE  nurse  looked  up  with  a  distinct 
air  of  relief  when  Mrs.  Treherne 
entered  the  sick-chamber. 
"I  am  glad  to  see  a  member  of 
the  family,"  she  said,  in  a  low  tone,  as 
the  latter  reached  her.  "  Mr.  Darracote 
is  very  much  excited,  and  anxious  for — " 

"  Gerard !  —  where  is  Gerard  ?  "  the  sick 
man  cried,  impatiently.  "I  have  sent  for 
Mr.  Hastings.   Where  is  he?" 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  he  is  not  in  the 
house.  Uncle  Darracote,"  Mrs.  Treherne 
replied,  in  a  voice  which  she  endeavored 
to  render  soothing,  as  she  approached 
the  bedside.  "He  went  away  as  soon  as 
he  came  down  from  seeing  you." 

"Went  away!  —  after  promising  that 
he  would  stay  as  long  as  there  was  any 
chance  of  my  wanting  him!  Why  did 
he  go  away?" 

"I  suppose  he  thought  you  were  not 
likely  to  want  him  again  this  evening. 
Uncle,"  she  answered.  "What  is  it  that 
you  require  ?    Will  not  I  do  ?  " 

'^You!^'  He  gave  her  a  glance  of 
mingled  irritation  and  contempt.  "No! 
I  have  no  use  for  you  I  I  want  Gerard, 
and  I  can  not  understand  his  going 
away.    Have  you  Sent  for  him?" 

If  she  hesitated,  the  hesitation  was 
imperceptible. 
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"Yes,"  she  responded,  as  clearly  as  if 
the  words  had  been  the  truth  instead  of 
a  falsehood. 

''Then  he  will  be  here  soon.  He  will 
not  delay  when  he  knows  that  I  want 
him,"  said  Mr.  Darracote.  "You  should 
have  told  the  servant  not  to  loiter.  If  he 
went  quickly,  Gerard  ought  to  be  here 
in  a  few  minutes — " 

"  Meanwhile,  I  wish  so  much  that 
there  was  anything  which  I  could  do!" 
repeated  Mrs.  Treherne,  in  a  tone  of 
the  most  affectionate  solicitude.  "I  am 
afraid  that  person  whom  Mr.  Hastings 
allowed  to  see  you  has  worried  you — 
done  you  harm — " 

"  Mr.  Hastings  did  not  allow  that 
person  to  see  me.  /  allowed  him — I  sent 
for  him!"  the  sick  man  retorted.  Con- 
tradiction seemed  to  afford  relief  to  his 
irritability;  and  even  at  a  less  trying 
time  those  insincere  tones  would  have 
irritated  him.  Then  he  closed  his  eyes 
and  remained  silent,  his  wasted  face 
standing  out  in  sharp  relief  against  the 
white  pillows  which  supported  his  head ; 
his  breast  rising  and  falling  with  short, 
irregular  breathings;  his  fingers  inter- 
lacing in  a  manner  which  indicated  the 
great  nervous  tension  he  was  enduring. 

Mrs.  Treherne  glanced  at  the  nurse 
and  lifted  her  eyebrows  interrogatively. 
The  nurse  shook  her  head  significantly. 

"It  is  a  pity  Mr.  Hastings  went  away," 
she  murmured,  sympathetically.  "This 
anxiety — this  waiting — will  do  him  more 
harm  than  anything  else." 

"Yes,  it  is  a  pity,"  said  Mrs.  Treherne. 

She  looked  back  as  she  spoke  at  the 
death -like  face  on  the  pillows.  It  was 
a  pity,  from  his  point  of  view  and  Mr. 
Darracote's,  that  he  had  gone  away, 
she  observed  to  herself;  but  it  was  no 
concern  of  hers.  The  pathetic  picture  of 
the  dying  man,  vainly  endeavoring  to 
restrain  the  impatience  which  he  knew 
was  shortening  his  minutes,  already  so 
briefly  measured,  —  listening,  with  every 


faculty  strained,  for  the  familiar  foot- 
step,—  did  not  affect  her  in  the  least. 
Her  heart  was  hardened  against  both, — 
against  him  who  had  ungraciously  given 
her  the  shelter  of  his  roof  but  denie4  her 
any  share  of  his  wealth ;  and  against  the 
favorite,  the  fortunate  one,  who  had  so 
scornfully  put  her  aside  as  of  no  account. 
Let  him  learn  now  of  how  much  account 
she  was!  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that 
she  thought  with  absolute  pleasure  how 
he  was  loitering  idly  in  the  starlight, 
enjoying  his  cigar  perhaps  in  some  spot 
within  easy  call,  did  she  only  choose 
to  unclose  the  window  overlooking  the 
lawn  and  call  to  him. 

Mr.  Darracote  opened  his  glittering 
eyes  again  and  looked  at  the  nurse. 

"It  is  strange  that  he  doesn't  come," 
he  said.  "That  messenger  must  have 
delayed.  Go  and  send  another.  Tell  him 
to  make  haste — to  lose  no  time  —  to  bid 
Mr.  Hastings  come  to  me  at  once!^^ 

The  nurse  hesitated  and  glanced  at 
Mrs.  Treherne.  She  felt  averse  to  leave 
her  patient. 

"I  had  better  ring  for  a  servant  and 
send  the  message,"  she  whispered,  her 
hand  moving  toward  the  bell. 

But  Mrs.  Treherne  stayed  it.  She  could 
not  afterward  tell  under  what  instinct 
she  acted ;  but,  whatever  it  was,  it  had 
the  force  of  an  inspiration. 

"Go!"  she  whispered  in  reply.  "We 
must  humor  him.  I  fancy  this  is  only  an 
excuse  to  send  you  out  of  the  room.  You 
can  see  that  he  has  something  on  his 
mind  which  is  troubling  him  exceedingly. 
If  I  am  alone  with  him  he  may  speak 
of  it,  and  that  will  be  a  relief,  —  will 
occupy  his  attention  until  Mr.  Hastings 
comes.  So  go;  and  after  you  have  sent 
the  messenger  to  the  cottage  it  w411  be 
well  for  you  to  wait  in  my  room,  just 
across  the  corridor  from  this,  until  I  call 
you.  I  am  sure  he  wants  to  speak  to  me." 
"What  are  you  whispering  about?" 
demanded  the  invalid,  angrily.   "  It  is  not 
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necessary  to  discuss  my  orders.  Nurse, 
oblige  me  by  doing  as  I  request.  Go  and 
send  a  messenger  for  Mr.  Hastings." 

Mrs.  Treherne  gave  a  little  nod  and  the 
nurse  left  the  room.  She  was  extremely 
reluctant  to  do  so,  for  her  practised  eye 
perceived  that  the  sick  man  was  in  a 
very  dangerous  condition;  but  to  refuse 
to  obey  both  his  request  and  that  of  the 
mistress  of  the  house  was  impossible, 
especially  when  told  by  the  latter  that 
her  absence  was  desired  in  order  that 
private  matters  might  be  talked  of,  and 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  she  had  already 
been  sent  out  of  the  room  twice  for  the 
same  reason. 

She  was  no  sooner  gone  than  it  became 
evident  that  Mr.  Darracote  had  indeed 
desired  to  be  relieved  of  the  restraint  of 
her  presence,  her  deterring  watchfulness. 
To  Mrs.  Treherne's  great  surprise,  he 
immediately  summoned  her  nearer  to  him 
by  an  imperative  gesture. 

"Raise  me  higher!"  he  said,  in  a  faint 
whisper.  ''Now  put  some  more  pillows 
behind  me.  I— I  have  something  that  I 
must  do.  I  wanted  Gerard  to  help  me, 
but  he  is  not  here, —  I  never  thought  he 
would  have  gone  away  like  this.  I  dare 
not  wait  for  Kirby  —  if  he  comes  it  is 
well,  and  he  can  do  it  in  right  form; 
but  I — I  must  do  it  myself  in  some  form, 
for  fear  he  may  not  come  in  time.  Give 
me  pen  and  paper — quick!" 

"O  Uncle  Darracote!"  Mrs.  Treherne 
gasped,  — startled,  frightened,  and  now 
almost  disposed  to  regret  the  duplicity 
which  left  her  here  alone  with  one  who 
presented  an  awful  picture  of  determined 
will  struggling  with  the  mortal  weakness 
of  approaching  dissolution.  Never  would 
she  forget  that  sunken  face,  with  its 
glittering  eyes,  so  wild  and  so  compelling. 
"You  are  not  able  to  write!"  she  cried. 
"You  must  not  attempt  such  an  exer- 
tion,—  the  doctor  would  not  allow  it." 
Mr.  Darracote  fixed  his  glance  on  her 
with  a  terrible  frown. 


"You  are  not  a  fool,"  he  exclaimed, 
"whatever  else  you  may  be!  Do  as  I  tell 
3^ou.  There  are  pen  and  paper  on  that 
desk  —  bring  them  here!" 

It  was  impossible  to  disobey  him.  The 
sovereign  power  of  the  mind,  absolutely 
unclouded,  and  the  dominating  force  of 
the  character  asserted  themselves,  despite 
the  body's  weakness,  in  this  hour  of 
death,  as  they  had  asserted  themselves 
throughout  his  life;  gaining  his  desire 
for  him  now,  as  they  had  gained  every 
other  object  on  which  he  had  ever  set 
the  masterful  strength  of  purpose  which 
marked  him  out  among  men. 

Mrs.  Treherne  brought  from  the  open 
desk,  where  Mr.  Kirby  had  drawn  up 
the  codicil  of  the  will,  a  blotter  on  which 
lay  a  sheet  of  paper  and  a  fountain- 
pen.  Mr. Darracote  seized  the  pen;  and, 
while  she  held  the  blotter  steady  on  his 
knees,  began  to  write.  What  writing  it 
was!  Hieroglyphics  rather  than  char- 
acters, which  straggled  in  crooked  lines 
across  the  white  page ;  but  the  man  who 
was  putting  the  very  last  energy  of  his 
life  into  this  effort  paid  no  heed  to  the 
possible  illegibility  of  what  he  produced. 
On  he  wrote,  panting  presently  from 
exhaustion,  as  one  who  running  a  race 
finds  his  strength  leaving  him  before 
the  end  is  reached.  Great  drops  of  sweat 
stood  out  upon  his  brow;  his  shaking 
hand  could  hardly  form  a  letter;  but 
still  he  persevered,  still  he  wrote,  until 
the  page  was  nearly  full  of  the  scrawling, 
irregular  writing.  Then  he  suddenly 
paused  and  looked  up  into  the  pale  face 
of  the  woman  beside  him. 

"Now  I  am  going  to  sign  it,"  he  said, 
hoarsely.  "If  you  are  ever  called  upon 
you  can  testify  that  you  saw  me  do  it— 
that  I  wrote  it  all  with  my  own  hand." 
She  made  an  inarticulate  murmur  of 
assent ;  for  by  this  time  consternation 
had  too  entirely  taken  possession  of 
her  to  admit  of  speech.  What  did  it 
all  mean?    What  was  she  assisting  at? 
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What  was  he  doing?  As  one  fascinated, 
her  eyes  followed  the  trembling  hand  as 
it  made  for  the  last  time  the  familiar 
signature  — ' '  Richard  Darracote. ' '  The 
next  instant  the  pen  dropped  from  the 
finsrers,  the  head  fell  forward  on  the 
breast,  the  eyes  closed,  — the  strength 
which  the  imperious  will  had  commanded 
for  its  service  failed  the  moment  that 
service  was  done. 

Mrs.  Treherne  did  not  cry  out  or 
ring  the  bell,  or  do  anything  else  which 
an  agitated  woman  in  such  a  situation 
would  have  done.  Quiet  self-possession 
and  a  sense  of  perfect  command  of  the 
situation  instantly  came  to  her.  She 
drew  the  paper  from  under  the  nerveless 
hand  which  had  fallen  on  it,  and  deliber- 
ately read  it  from  beginning  to  end. 

Five  minutes  later  the  nurse,  waiting 
in  the  room  across  the  corridor,  heard 
herself  sharply  called,  and  hastened  at 
once  to  the  sick-chamber.  Mrs.  Treherne, 
attempting  to  support  an  unconscious 
man,  looked  around  at  her  with  a  very 
frightened  expression. 

**He  asked  me  to  raise  him,  nurse," 
she  cried.  ''He  wanted  to  be  ready  for 
some  exertion  when— when  Mr.  Hastings 
came.   But  as  I  lifted  him  he  fainted." 

The  nurse  came  up  to  the  side  of  the 
bed,  and,  taking  the  insensible  figure  in 
her  capable  arms,  laid  it  back  on  the 
pillows.  A  strange  calm  and  dignity  had 
settled  on  the  sunken  face  which  a  few 
moments  before  had  been  so  full  of  stress 
and  pain.  She  felt  the  pulse,  she  put  her 
ear  to  the  heart,  she  listened  for  the 
breath  that  would  never  stir  the  pale  lips 
again.  Then  she  looked  at  Mrs.  Treherne, 
and  from  her  to  Hastings,  who  at  that 
instant  hurriedly  entered  the  room. 

''Mr.  Darracote  has  not  fainted,"  she 
said,  gravely.    ''He  is  dead!" 

It  was  even  so.  In  the  very  act  of 
repairing  injustice  the  soul  had  passed 
to  the  bar  of  the  great  and  final  Justice. 

(To  be, continued. ) 


There  is  neither  Death  nor  Woe, 

BY    DANIKL    J.    DONAHOK. 

DAIN  from  the  tumbling  clouds, 
Winds  that  bluster  and  beat, 
Rain  and  breeze  in  the  wailing  trees 
And  the  leaves  beneath  my  feet! 

I  stand  in  the  pelting  storm 

And  lift  my  face  to  the  sky; 
I  feel  the  hand  of  Death  on  the  land. 

And  out  of  my  soul  I  cry : 

"O  winds  that  bluster  and  beat, 
O  showers  of  drenching  rain, 
Why  fling  about  your  arms  and  shout, 
When  the  flowers  are  dead  on  the  plain? 

"The  grass  is  dead  in  the  dell. 
The  leaden  lake  lies  sad; 
But  the  wind  and  rain  leap  wild  o'er  the  plain, 
And  the  swollen  brook  runs  mad." 

Then  the  tumbling  crowds  cry  out: 
"There  is  neither  death  nor  woe; 
The  flowers  that  are  strown  and  the  seeds  that 
are  sown 
To  a  sweeter  life  shall  grow." 


From  a  Castle  to  a  Cloister, 

BY  ELLIS  SCHREIBER. 

II. — (Conclusion.) 

LEFT  a  widow  while  still  young, 
without  children  or  close  ties  of  any 
kind,  of  noble  birth,  ample  fortune,  rare 
beauty,  the  world  lay  at  Mrs.  Petre's 
feet  and  she  had  liberty  and  power  to 
shape  her  life  as  she  pleased.  Some  of 
her  friends  thought  she  would  marry 
again,  this  time  more  in  accordance  with 
the  dictates  of  her  own  heart.  Such, 
however,  were  not  her  thoughts.  After 
the  death  of  her  husband  the  desire  to 
embrace  the  religious  life— a  desire  first 
felt  during  her  sojourn  at  Nei^  Hall  at 
the  time  of  her  First  Commttmoh,  and 
which  had  lain  dormant  in  her  Ijr^ast 
ever  since  —  began  to  stir  agaiH'^iid'to 
speak  with  no  uncertain  voice,  fiut  gt'eat 
as  were  the    mental    perplexities    which 
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beset  her  at  this  period  as  to  the  path 
wherein  it  was  the  will  of  God  that  she 
should  w^alk,  she  was  too  prudent  to 
disciTSS  her  future,  or  let  her  intentions 
be  known  to  her  friends.  Experience  of 
the  world  and  her  own  rare  intelligence 
had  taught  her  that  many  a  vocation 
is  lost  through  being  prematurely  pro- 
claimed. Shortly  after  Mr.  Petre's  death 
she  made  a  long  stay  at  Amiens,  where 
her  former  governess  and  now  trusted 
friend  was  living.  Whilst  there  she  made 
a  vow,  kneeling  in  a  chapel  dedicated 
to  Our  Lady,  to  enter  some  religious 
institute.  She  also,  by  the  advice  of  her 
confessor,  examined  the  constitutions 
and  rules  of  several  communities,  but 
without  feeling  herself  specially  attracted 
to  any  of  them. 

Soon  after  her  return  from  Amiens,  by 
a  coincidence  which  the  worldling  would 
term  a  mere  chance  but  in  which  the 
Christian  descries  the  finger  of  God,  Mrs. 
Petre  was  led  to  call  at  the  convent  of 
Notre  Dame  at  Clapham,  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  a  priest  whom  she  had  failed  to 
find  at  the  house  of  the  Redemptorists, 
and  who  happened  to  be  there.  She  did 
not  see  one  of  the  Sisters,  yet  in  her 
journal  she  noted  this  unpremeditated 
visit  to  the  convent  in  these  words :  **  No 
sooner  had  I  crossed  the  threshold  than 
a  deep  conviction  was  borne  in  on  me 
that  it  was  within  its  walls,  and  not 
elsewhere,  that  I  was  at  last  to  find  the 
tranquillity  and  peace  of  mind  I  had 
hitherto  sought  in  vain."  Later  on  she 
visited  a  convent  of  the  Congregation  in 
London,  and  a  similar  impression  was 
made  on  her.  The  moment  she  entered 
the  house,  a  secret  voice  again  whispered 
to  her  that  it  was  with  the  Sisters  of 
Notre  Dame  God  willed  .her  to  be. 

Desirous  of  learning  some  particulars 
coiicet»mg  the  rule  and  the  work  of 
the  Bistitute,  she  made  a  few  inquiries. 
But  she  met  with  an  unexpected  rebuff. 
The  superior  sent  down  word  that  no 


widow  had  ever  been  received.  In  fact, 
none  had  ever  applied  for  admission. 
The  lady  withdrew,  deeply  disappointed. 
However,  she  was  not  to  be  so  easily 
baffled.  She  had  knocked  at  the  door  of 
many  religious  houses,  and  everywhere 
the  greatest  desire  had  been  shown  to 
receive  her.  This  extreme  eagerness  had 
a  contrary  effect  to  what  was  intended, 
and  the  repulse  she  had  received  from  the 
Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  only  increased  her 
wish  to  enroll  herself  amongst  them. 

The  Redemptorist  Father  mentioned 
above  spoke  to  the  superior,  telling  her 
that  the  lady  in  question  had  every  mark 
of  a  true  vocation,  and  that  she  must 
be  shown  over  the  convent,  including 
the  part  occupied  by  the  community. 
The  superior  yielded  to  his  wish,  feeling 
persuaded  that  the  sight  of  the  poverty 
in  which  the  Sisters  lived,  the  bareness 
of  their  rooms,  would  effectually  deter 
a  lady  of  Mrs.  Petre's  birth  and  refine- 
ment from  thinking  of  joining  them.  An 
opposite  effect,  however,  was  produced. 
The  simplicity  and  lowliness  of  all  she 
saw  attracted  her.  She  had  resolved  to 
lead  a  life  of  sacrifice,  and  would  not  do 
anything  by  halves.  Her  inspection  of 
the  house  showed  her  that  many  daily 
mortifications  and  hardships  whereof  she 
had  never  dreamed  would  be  her  portion. 

To  her  generous  spirit  this  acted  only 
as  a  spur.  Almost  every  moment  some 
expression  of  satisfaction  escaped  her. 
''How  good  this  is!  How  practical!" 
she  would  exclaim.  "When  I  have  the 
happiness  of  finding  myself  alone  in  my 
cell,"  she  continued,  with  the  charming 
vivacity  which  was  one  of  her  many 
attractions,  ''I  am  sure  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  refrain  from  dancing,  as  David 
did  before  the  Ark." — "  But,"  the  superior 
said  quickly,  "the  novices  have  not  the 
privilege  of  having  each  her  own  cell, 
the  dormitory  being  occupied  by  several 
Sisters."  — "  Very  well,"  she  cheerfully 
repHed;     *  we   shall  dance  all   together. 
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The  more  the  merrier,  you  know."  At 
last  the  superior  represented  to  her  that, 
considering  her  age,  the  way  in  which 
she  had  been  brought  up,  and  the  manner 
of  life  she  had  led,  it  seemed  almost 
impossible  that  she  could  ever  accustom 
herself  to  the  early  rising  and  general 
routine  of  the  convent.  On  hearing  this 
Mrs.  Petre  appeared  much  grieved  and 
disappointed.  "Why  do  you  talk  in  this 
way?"  she  said.  "Are  you  trying  to 
deprive  me  of  all  hope  of  becoming  a 
Sister  of  Notre  Dame  ? ' ' 

It  was  considered  advisable  that  the 
next  step  should  be  a  visit  to  the  mother- 
house  at  Namur,  both  in  order  that 
"  the  would  -  be  postulant  might  become 
better  acquainted  with  the  rules,  and 
that  the  Mother  General  herself  might 
judge  as  to  the  advisability  of  admitting 
her.  Thither,  therefore,  she  arranged  to 
go;  but  previously,  prompted  by  the 
filial  piety  which  ever  characterized  her, 
she  repaired  to  Costersey,  to  communi- 
cate her  design  to  her  aged  father  and 
ask  his  consent  to  carry  it  out.  The 
venerable  nobleman  gave  his  blessing 
to  his  dutiful  child,  with  full  approval, 
wishing  her  God-speed. 

The  large  fortune  left  to  Mrs.  Petre 
by  her  husband  had  been  considerably 
augmented  since  his  death  by  a  legacy 
bequeathed  to  her  by  his  sister.  This 
fact  was  not  unknown  to  the  Sisters  of 
Notre  Dame,  but  it  had  no  weight  with 
them.  Their  reluctance  to  admit  her  as 
a  postulant,  however,  increased  her  desire 
to  join  them.  She  admired  their  disin- 
terestedness and  unworldly  spirit;  and 
their  conduct  was  all  the  more  com- 
mendable as  they  were,  so  far  as  their 
«truggling  foundations  in  England  were 
■concerned,  in  some  pecuniary  straits,  and 
•the  funds  which  she  would  bring  would 
make  matters  easy. 

:  On  the  Feast  of  the  Presentation  of 
-the  Blessed  Virgin,  November  21,  Mrs. 
Petre  started  for  Namur,  where  she  was 


cordially  received  by  the  Mother  General. 
After  she  had  made  a  retreat  of  several 
days,  the  wise  superior,* who  was  no 
less  careful  and  conscientious  than  the 
superior  *at  Clapham,  conducted  her  over 
the  house.  She  was  pleased  with  all 
that  she  saw,  but  could  not  refrain  from 
expressing  her  surprise  at  the  extreme 
poverty  that  prevailed  everywhere.  "I 
never  could  imagine  such  poverty,"  she 
said.  "Everything  is  beautifully  neat 
and  clean;    but,  oh!   how  very  poor!" 

After   a    sojourn    of    some    length    at 
Namur,   during    which    she    studied    the 
rule  more  closely,  and  accompanied  the 
Mother  General  on  her  annual  visit  to 
the   houses    on    the    Continent,  it    was 
agreed  that  Mrs.  Petre  should  return  to 
England  and  take  up  her  abode  at  the 
convent  at  Clapham.  There  she  remained 
six    weeks,   ostensibly    as    a    postulant, 
although  the  chief  part  of  her  time  was 
necessarily  given  to  the  arrangement  of 
her   affairs  and  the  distribution  of  her 
possessions ;    besides  taking  leave  of  her 
wide  circle  of  friends  and  relatives,  all  of 
whom    deeply    deplored    her    departure 
from  among  them.  She  bestowed  large 
sums  on  the  houses  of  the  Congregation 
recently   established   in    England,  which 
were  in  sore  need  of  help,  made  various 
gifts  to  churches  and  charitable  institu- 
tions, and   settled  annuities    on    several 
deserving    persons.    The    foundation    of 
the  flourishing  college  at  Liverpool  for 
the  supply  of  trained  mistresses  to  the 
Catholic  schools  of  the  kingdom,  which 
has  been,  and  still  is,  of  such  inestimable 
benefit   to    the    cause    of    education,  is 
entirely  due  to  her  munificent  liberality. 
In   the   autumn    of   1850    Mrs.   Petre 
entered  the  novitiate  at  the  mother-house 
in  Namur.     "This  is  my  rest,"   she  said 
to  herself  as  the  portals    closed  behind 
her.   "Here  will  I  dwell,  because  I  have 
chosen  it."    Her  reception  took  place  on 
a  day  which  was    often    memorable    in 
the  annals    of  her  life  —  the  feast  of  the 
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Presentation  of  Our  Lady ;  the  name  she 
assumed  being  Sister  Mary  of  St.  Francis. 
It  is  impossible  for  outsiders  to  form 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  sacpfices  she 
made ;  to  appreciate  aright  what  it  cost 
one  brought  up  in  the  lap  of  luxury, 
accustomed  for  nearly  forty  years  to 
command  and  to  be  waited  upon  with 
obsequious  obedience,  to  lay  aside  the 
habits  which  had  become  second  nature 
and  adopt  a  life  of  lowly  labor,  of 
daily  self-abnegation  and  mortification. 
Yet  her  valiant  spirit  would  accept  no 
exemptions  or  privileges.  She  would  not 
allow  any  special  dish  to  be  prepared  for 
her  at  table,  or  lighter  work  assigned  to 
her  than  that  performed  by  the  other 
novices.  On  the  contrary,  she  begged  to 
be  allowed  to  undertake  that  which  was 
meanest  and  most  unattractive. 

How  fully,  after  the  example  of  the 
Apostle,  she  applied  all  her  energy  and 
force  of  will  to  do  ''this  one  thing" 
which  she  had  set  herself  to  accomplish ; 
how  earnestly,  **  forgetting  the  things 
that  were  behind,"  she  pressed  ''toward 
the  prize  of  the  supernal  vocation  of 
God,"  we  learn  from  the  testimony  of 
a  fellow-novice,  written  at  a  much  later 
period.    It  runs  thus: 

"From  the  very  first.  Sister  Mary  of 
St.  Francis  accommodated  herself  in  a 
marvellous  manner  to  the  requirements 
of  the  rule  and  to  community  life.  The 
novices  were  all  greatly  edified  by  the 
simple,  matter-of-fact  way  in  which  she 
took  her  place  among  them,  as  if  she 
were  the  lowest  of  all.  Never  did  she 
make  or  allow  the  slightest  allusion  to 
her  rank  or  to  the  position  she  occupied 
in  the  world.  It  was  only  by  questioning 
her  in  the  most  adroit  manner  that  any 
knowledge  of  her  former  history  could 
be  obtained;  even  then  she  would  never 
enter  into  particulars.  When  she  first 
joined  the  novitiate,  we  were  all  afraid 
that  her  presence  would  be  a  painful 
restraint,  and  that  we  should  not  feel  at 


our  ease  when  she  was  with  us.  But 
these  fears  were  speedily  put  to  flight: 
our  recreations  became  more  enjoyable 
than  they  had  ever  been  before.  During 
her  two  years'  novitiate  I  watched  her 
closely:  never  could  I  discover  the  least 
shade  of  imperfection  in  her  conduct.  On 
the  contrary,  I  constantly  admired  her 
piety,  her  humility,  her  respect  for  her 
superiors,  her  love  of  all  the  religious 
observances,  her  perfect  charity.  The 
novices,  without  an  exception,  deeply 
loyed  and  greatly  admired  her." 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  the  hardships 
she  bore  so  bravelj^  had  a  serious  effect 
on  the  health  of  Sister  Mary  of  St. 
Francis.  In  spite  of  the  affectionate  care 
lavished  on  her  by  her  superiors,  in 
later  years  she  was  never  well  for  long 
together.  Not  to  speak  of  graver  illnesses, 
headaches,  acute  rheumatism,  asthma, 
gout,  severe  colds, — all  fell  upon  her  by 
turns;  and  sometimes  several  beset  her 
at  once,  obliging  her  frequently  to  remain 
in  her  room  when  pressing  business 
demanded  her  attention ;  to  postpone  or 
relinquish  journeys;  or,  bitterest  priva- 
tion of  all,  to  deny  herself  the  privilege 
of  hearing  Mass  and  receiving  Holy 
Communion  on  festivals  of  the  Church. 
On  such  occasions  her  patience  was 
unalterable :  not  a  murmur  escaped  her ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  pain,  of  whatever 
nature  it  might  be,  had  abated,  she 
would  rise  from  her  sick-bed  and  fulfil 
her  duties  with  undiminished  energy. 

Sister  Mary  of  St.  Francis  was  pro- 
fessed on  the  Feast  of  the  Exaltation  of 
the  Holy  Cross,  September  14,  1852.  A 
little  later  she  was  made  mistress  of 
postulants.  This  post  she  held  for  nearly 
twelve  years,  until  she  was  appointed 
mistress  of  novices,  the  duties  of  which 
office  she  discharged  for  a  period  of  four 
years.  She  was  then  named  assistant 
to  the  Mother  General,  and  about  seven 
years  later  was  sent  as  superior  to  the 
mother -house   at  Namur.    In    all   these 
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capacities  she  displayed  a  wisdom  and 
prudence,  a  firmness  and  decision,  which, 
united  to  great  tenderness  of  heart, 
rendered  her  invaluable  as  a  ruler. 

It  will  readily  be  imagined  how  great 
was  the  influence  this  admirable  and 
gifted  woman  gained  over  all  who  were 
subject  to  her;  the  profound  esteem,  the 
affectionate  veneration  they  felt  for  her- 
Never  did  they  go  to  her  in  vain  for 
advice  or  consolation,  for  sympathy  or 
succor.  Nor  was  she  respected  as  a  ruler 
alone,  but  as  a  model  religious;  in  fact, 
she  taught  more  by  example  than  by 
precept:  by  her  strict  adherence  to  the 
rule,  her  prompt  obedience,  the  deferential 
respect  she  showed  to  every  wish  of  her 
superiors,  her  love  of  holy  poverty,  her 
perfect  acquiescence  in  the  will  of  God. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  tender 
and  filial  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Mother 
of  God  cherished  by  Sister  Mary  of  St. 
Francis  while  still  in  the  world.  When 
she  entered  a  Congregation  dedicated  to 
Our  Lady  she  more  than  ever  took  her 
lor  her  model,  her  patroness,  her  guide. 
Her  biographer  tells  us  that  all  the  pious 
practices  which  the  Church  recommends 
to  her  children  in  honor  of  the  Mother 
of  Christ  were  dear  and  precious  to  her 
heart.  She  kept  the  Month  of  Mary  and 
celebrated  her  feasts  as  a  loving  child 
keeps  its  mother's  nameday  or  birthday. 
She  loved  to  recite  the  Rosary,  and  even 
during  her  most  severe  illnesses  she  never 
omitted  to  say  it  every  day.  The  Angelus 
was  her  favorite  prayer.  When  she 
repeated  it  she  used  to  offer  herself  to 
God  in  order  to  honor  the  mystery  of 
the  Incarnation  and  to  co-operate  with 
Jesus  Christ  in  the  salvation  of  mankind ; 
and  she  pronounced  the  words  gratia 
plena  with  peculiar  emphasis  because 
they  express  an  implicit  belief  in  the 
Immaculate  Conception. 

Sister  Mary  of  St.  Francis  took  a  deep 
interest  in  educational  matters,  especially 
in  England,  where,  as  we  have  seen,  the 


various  foundations  of  the  Congregation 
owed  much  to  her  zealous  and  liberal  aid. 
Whenever  new  regulations  were  passed 
by  the  legislature,  or  a  fresh  report  of 
her  Majesty's  inspectors  was  issued,  she 
made  a  careful  study  of  them,  so  as  to 
be  quite  up  to  date  when  revisiting  her 
native  country.  This  she  did  as  often 
as  ten  times,  accompanying  the  Mother 
General,  to  whom  she  proved  a  valuable 
coadjutor  in  visiting  the  houses,  on 
account  of  her  knowledge  of  the  language 
and  customs  of  the  country,  her  sound 
judgment  and  experience,  and  the  many 
friends  she  possessed  in  high  places,  both 
ecclesiastical  and  secular.  Everywhere 
her  charming  manners,  her  humility,  her 
patient  attention  to  the  little  w^ants 
and  wishes,  the  difficulties  and  trials,  of 
the  religious,  won  the  hearts  of  all  who 
were  not  already  devoted  to  her ;  whilst 
her  strict  fidelity  to  the  rule  and  her 
exactitude  in  minor  observances  gave 
general  edification. 

On  her  last  visit,  in  1883,  all  who  saw 
her  remarked  how  altered  she  was;  in 
fact,  for  the  last  four  years  of  her  life 
she  was  never  free  from  one  ailment  or 
another,  which  for  a  time  incapacitated 
her  from  active  work.  Only  her  dauntless 
spirit  and  force  of  will  conquered  her 
bodily  infirmities  until  the  winter  of 
1885-86,  when  her  last  illness  began ;  her 
strength  gradually  diminished,  and  her 
sufferings  increased  in  intensity  until  they 
confined  her  at  last  to  a  sick-room. 

Toward  the  end  of  March  she  rallied 
somewhat,  and  the  hopes  of  the  Sisters 
began  to  revive;  but  in  Passion  Week 
she  became  alarmingly  worse,  and  strong 
remedies  had  to  be  resorted  to.  She  was 
never  again  able  to  be  present  at  Holy 
Mass;  nor  until  about  six  weeks  after 
Easter,  which  fell  that  year  on  March 
25,  was  it  possible  for  her  to  receive 
Holy  Communion,  on  account  of  the 
frequent  attacks  of  nausea  from  which 
she  suffered,  —  a  privation  which,  as  all 
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who  have  become  acquainted  with  the 
depth  and  ardor  of  her  piety  will  under- 
stand, was  far  more  painful  to  her  than 
her  physical  sufferings.  However,  not  a 
word  of  complaint  escaped  her  lips. 
During  brief  respites  from  acute  pain  she 
continued  to  occupy  herself  with  the 
affairs  of  the  institute,  entering  into  every 
detail  with  as  much  clearness  of  mind 
as  could  have  been  shown  by  one  in 
perfect  health.  When  we  remember  her 
extremely  weak  and  suffering  state,  this 
triumph  of  mind  over  matter  can  not 
but  surprise  us.  She  never  spoke  of  her 
sufferings  to  those  about  her,  but  made 
it  her  endeavor  to  conceal  the  extent  of 
the  intense  pains  she  endured. 

On  the  eve  of  Corpus  Christi,  Wednes- 
day, June  23,  Sister  Mary  of  St.  Francis 
made  her  confession  and  received  the 
Holy  Viaticum  for  the  last  time.  The 
indulgences  attached  to  the  various  con- 
fraternities of  which  she  was  a  member 
w^ere  then  granted  to  her.  She  passed  a 
sleepless  night,  the  convulsive  pulsations 
of  her  heart  causing  her  acute  agony. 
In  the  midst  of  her  terrible  sufferings 
she  uttered  pious  ejaculations  from  time 
to  time,  such  as,  **Help  me,  O  my  God! 
Grant  me  patience!"  This  continued 
until  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day, 
when  the  spasmodic  action  of  her  heart 
became  more  violent.  "Help  me,  help 
me!"  she  gasped  out.  Then,  fixing  her 
eyes  on  the  Mother  General  who  was  by 
her  side,  she  summoned  all  her  strength 
and  said:  ''Dearest  Mother,  give  me 
your  permission — let  me  go."  A  few  days 
before  a  Sister  had  intimated  to  the 
dying  woman  her  conviction  that  her 
life  would  be  prolonged  on  account 
of  the  grief  her  loss  would  cause  the 
Reverend  Mother.  This  Sister,  happening 
to  be  present,  caught  the  meaning  of 
the  words,  and  explained  them  to  the 
Mother  General,  who  finally  expressed  her 
acquiescence  in  the  parting.  No  sooner 
had  she  done  so  than  a  look  of  profound 


relief  stole  over  the  countenance  of  the 
sufferer,  and  her  physical  pains  seemed  to 
abate.  A  little  later  there  passed  over 
her  features  that  peculiar  change  which 
is  the  unmistakable  forerunner  of  death. 
The  community  were  hastily  summoned 
to  the  sick-chamber ;  the  chaplain  quickly 
followed,  and  he  began  to  recite  the 
prayers  for  the  dying.  Without  the  least 
struggle  or  sign  of  pain,  the  beloved 
superior  tranquilly  breathed  her  last; 
and  her  freed  spirit  ascended  to  the  land 
of  eternal  rest,  refreshment  and  peace, 
whither  her  aspirations  and  hopes  had 
ever  tended. 

Sister  Mary  of  St.  Francis  died  on 
June  24,  1886,  aged  seventy -five  years, 
thirty -five  of  which  had  been  spent  in 
religion.  Scarcely  had  the  sad  tidings  of 
her  death  travelled  beyond  the  convent 
gates  than  the  principal  personages  of 
the  city,  the  highest  authorities,  both 
secular  and  ecclesiastical,  came  to  pay 
a  visit  of  condolence  to  the  Mother 
General  and  assure  her  of  their  deep 
sympathy.  When,  the  next  day,  a  simple 
chapelle  ardente  had  been  arranged  in  a 
room  on  the  ground-floor  of  the  convent, 
draped  in  black,  decorated  with  laurels 
and  lighted  with  tall  wax  tapers,  large 
crowds  of  the  townspeople,  representing 
all  classes  of  society,  flocked  thither 
to  kiss  her  clasped  hands,  to  breathe  an 
earnest  prayer  by  her  bier,  and  take  a 
last  farewell  of  one  whom  all  the  city 
regarded  as  a  friend  and  a  benefactress. 
At  the  funeral  all  the  secular  clergy  of 
the  town  were  present,  as  well  as 
many  of  the  municipal  authorities,  and 
representatives  of  the  different  religious 
orders,  both  of  men  and  women.  It  is 
superfluous  to  remark  that  Mrs.  Petre's 
death  was  deeply  mourned  in  her  native 
country,  not  only  by  her  relatives  and 
friends,  but  by  thousands  to  whom  she 
had  been  a  benefactress,  and  who  said 
with  truth:  ''She  was  rich,  but  for  our 
sakes  she  became  poor." 
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™  As  for  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  keen 
as  was  their  personal  grief  at  parting 
with  one  who  had  been  amongst  them 
for  so  many  years  as  a  counsellor  and 
teacher,  to  whom  they 'owed  so  much, 
who  had  endeared  herself  to  each  and 
all  by  her  winning  grace  of  manner, 
her  tender  and  thoughtful  charity,  her 
humility  and  self-annihilation,  they  yet 
could  not  grudge  their  loved  superior 
the  rest  she  so  richly  merited.  The  words 
which  form  the  motto  on  the  escutcheon 
of  the  noble  race  from  which  she  sprang 
rose  unbidden  to  their  lips :  Abstulit  qui 
dedit.  (He  that  gave  hath  taken  away.) 
They  thanked  God  for  having  taken  her 
from  them,  as  they  had  thanked  Him  for 
having  given  her  to  them  ;  they  rejoiced 
on  her  behalf,  knowing  as  they  did  that 
she  had  at  length  received  the  reward  of 
her  labors,  long  and  painful  to  nature, 
in  the  service  of  God,  to  which  she  had 
devoted  herself  with  her  whole  heart  and 
mind  and  soul  and  strength. 


Notes  of  a  Northern  Summer^ 

BY    THE    REV.   THOMAS    J.    SHAHAN,    D.  D. 

IX. 

ALREADY,  before  gentle  Poesy  had 
called  to  her  tribunal  the  bleeding 
hearts  of  the  choicest  representatives  of 
this  hunted  race,  grave  Clio  had  issued 
the  mandate  for  their  rehabilitation. 
Haliburton,  Campbell,  Murdoch,  Brown, 
and  Smith  have  long  ago  done  them 
justice.  Their  own  kin,  Rameau  and 
Casgrain  and  Richard,  have  gone  over 
again  and  again,  with  increasing  exact- 
ness, the  historico -juridical  process  of 
tardy  but  highest  justice  by  which  the 
memories  of  the  innocent  are  cleansed  and 
Lheir  persecutors  made  to  change  places 
with  them,'' while  grass  grows  and  water, 
runs."  If  any  one  would  learn  the  subtle 
and  perenduring  power  of  race,  and  what 


deeps  of  love  it  appeals  to,  let  him 
read  the  fascinating  pages  of  Casgrain 's 
" Pelerinage  au  pays  d' Evangeline";  and 
if  he  would  further  know  how  eternal, 
elemental,  all-absorbing,  is  the  passion  of 
justice,  let  him  peruse  the  glowing  but 
truthful  volumes  that  Edouard  Richard 
has  devoted  to  the  subject  in  his  "Acadia, 
Missing  Links  of  a  Lost  Chapter  of 
American  History,"  —  in  which  work,  it 
may  be  said  in  passing,  he  has  buried 
forever  the  reputation  of  Parkman  for 
candor  and  sincerity. 

The  village  of  Wolfville  is  the  place 
from  which  Grand  Pre  may  be  visited 
with  most  ease.  Its  long,  winding  street 
is  shaded  by  fine  old  elms,  and  seems  to 
be  the  market-place  and  rendezvous  for 
the  comfortable  farmers  of  the  vicinity. 
More  than  one  patronymic  yet  recalls 
the  fact  that  it  was  men  from  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island 
whose  envy  helped  to  make  the  position 
of  the  Acadians  untenable,  and  whose 
arms  actually  dispossessed  them.  There 
is  on  all  sides  a  suggestiveness  of  New 
England  in  the  homes  and  outhouses  of 
the  farmers,  in  the  great  shade  trees  over 
colonial  porches,  the  generous  chimnej^s, 
the  quaint  parterre  before  the  porch,  the 
long  lines  of  maples  or  elms  that  guard 
the  approach  to  the  substantial  farm- 
house itself. 

Our  good-natured,  talkative  guide  and 
driver  showed  us  near  the  Gaspereaux 
an  ancient  cottage  hidden  in  shrubbery, 
which  was  one  of  eight  that  had  been 
brought  in  sections  from  New  England, 
ready  for  erection,  after  the  exile  of  the 
unfortunate  French.  There  is  at  Wolfville 
a  Catholic  church,  whose  parishioners 
are  attended  from  Windsor.  The  town 
boasts  also  of  the  ''Acadia  University," 
under  Baptist  auspices,  where  the  youth 
of  the  neighborhood,  male  and  female, 
obtain  a  higher  education.  With  credit- 
able thrift,  that  does  not  belie  a  Yankee 
origin,   one    of  the    academic    buildings 
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is  used  as  a  hotel  during  the  summer. 
We  are  a  little  surprised  at  being 
told  that  Longfellow  never  visited  Nova 
Scotia.  The  local  coloring  of  the  first 
part  of  ''Evangeline"  seems  so  perfect 
that  one  is  with  difficulty  convinced  that 
it  was  not  absorbed  through  the  bodily 
eye,  but  through  that  of  the  mind.  He 
learned  of  the  life  and  manners  of  the 
Acadians  from  the  idyllic  pages  of  the 
Abbe  Raynal ;  for  the  story  of  their  exile 
he  relied  on  Haliburton's  trustworthy 
historical  and  statistical  account  of  Nova 
Scotia.  In  his  own  heart  he  transfused 
the  facts  and  appreciations  of  his  bookish 
authorities,  and  cast  over  them  such  a 
filmy  veil  of  grace  and  sentiment  as  onl^^ 
poetry  can  weave  for  the  creations  of 
philosophy  and  history. 

There  is  throughout  that  delightful 
poem  a  skilful  refinement  of  pathos,  to 
obtain  which  no  art  has  been  neglected. 
The  scene  chosen  is  remote,  provincial, 
tinged  with  a  transplanted  mediae valism. 
The  surroundings  of  nature  are  con- 
ceived on  a  vast  and  magnificent  scale, 
amid  what  Thomas  Davidson  calls  ''the 
uncathedralled  paganisms  of  American 
scenery  and  life."  In  the  foreground  is  the 
"grey  old  sea,"  with  the  fascination  of 
its  mystery  and  its  irrepressible  sadness. 
In  the  near  background  are  the  primeval 
forests  of  earth,  and  still  farther  off 
limitless  savannahs,  sea-like  rivers,  and 
all  the  unexplored  wonders  of  the  world. 
On  this  stage  there  come  and  go  dovelike 
innocence  and  venerable  age,  the  minions 
of  cruelty  and  injustice,  and  the  pioneers 
of  society.  A  hard,  invisible  fate  pushes 
them  hither  and  thither  through  exits 
they  wot  not  of,  and  foils  forever  the 
breaking  hearts  that  cry  for  one  another 
out  of  the  mists  and  semi  -  darknesses 
through  which  they  grope.  There  are 
visions    of    an    earthly    paradise    where 

men  and  women  are 

free  from 
Fear,  that  reigns  with  the  tyrant;   and  envy,  the 
vice  of  republics ; 


and  visions  of  a  higher  life  of  the  soul, 

when  we  read  of  the  sad  heroine  that 

a  celestial  brightness,  a  more  ethereal  beauty, 
Shone  on  her  face  and  encircled  her  form,  when, 

after  confession, 
Homeward  serenely  she  walked  with  God's  bene- 
diction upon  her. 

The  great  phases  of  nature  are  outlined 

with  masterly  deftness ;  each  description 

a  cameo  in  rhyme,  inimitable  for  truth, 

precision,  and  elegance,  whether  it  be 

desert  land  where  the  mountains 
Lift    through    perpetual    snows    their   lofty    and 
luminous  summits; 

or  the 

wondrous  beautiful  prairies, 
Billowy  waves  of  grass,  ever  rolling  in  shadow  and 
sunshine ; 

whether   he   chooses   to  limn    with   the 

finesse  of  an  engraver  the 

level  rays  of  the  sun,  that,  descending, 

Lighted  the  village  street  with  mysterious  splendor, 
and  roofed  each 

Peasant's  cottage  with  golden  thatch,  and  embla- 
zoned its  windows; 

or  to  lend  a  fine  vocal  magic  to  mere 
words  when 

from  a  neighboring  thicket  the  mocking-bird, 

wildest  of  singers, 
Swinging  aloft  on  a  willow  spray  that  hung  o'er 

the  water, 
Shook  from  his  little  throat  such  floods  of  delirious 

music 
That  the  whole  air  and  the  woods  and  the  waves 

seemed  silent  to  listen. 

In  "Evangeline,"  Longfellow  is  a 
musician.  The  poem  teems  with  infinite 
verbal  harmonies  that  haunt  the  memory 
like  refrains.  It  is  a  solemn  and  splendid 
recital,  with  no  small  touch  of  the 
Homeric  manner,  —  a  recital  in  which 
nature  and  sentiment  are  handled  with 
fine  skill  as  offsets  one  to  the  other; 
in  which  the  almost  finical  realism  of 
a  miniaturist  is  used  to  heighten  the 
features  of  joy  or  grief,  and  in  which 
every  device  of  the  art  of  words  is 
exhibited  in  order  to  lend  an  immortal 
glow  to  episodes  in  which  nature  and 
sentiment  have  conspired  to  rouse  the 
admiration  of  the  mind.  For  this  recital 
the  poet  has  put  on  his  singing -robes, 
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md  throughout  its  fourteen  hundred 
rerses  one  is  never  rid  of  the  impression 
>f  these  ''Druids  of  eld  with  voices  sad 
md  prophetic";  these 
Harpers  hoar,  with  beards  that  rest  on  their 
bosoms. 

Longfellow  does  not  sing,  like  Lohen- 
grin, a  mystic  strain,  in  which  the  highest 
note    is    the    ethical    one    of    duty    or 
conscience;    nor   does    he    sing,  like   an 
Ossianic  bard,  of  shadowy    heroes  who 
struggle    with    elemental   forces    of    life. 
He  is  a  singer  of  the  Renaissance,  and  of 
the    German    Renaissance    at    that.    He 
is    neither   bard    nor    troubadour;    but 
what  he  loved  himself  to  describe  and 
translate,  a    Meistersinger,— that   is,  an 
academic  poet  who  executes  his   theme 
with  omission  of  no  literary  flavor  or 
quaint  historic  reminiscence.   This  flower 
of  American    idyls    is    the    work    of    a 
gentle    humanist    who     resembles    very 
greatly    in    manner    the    engraver    and 
painter     Albrecht     Diirer.      Indeed,    the 
*' Melancholia"  of  the  latter  might  serve 
as  a  frontispiece  to  "Evangeline."   There 
is  in  both  the  same  vague  and  abundant 
sentiment,  the  same  refinement  of  finish, 
the   same   cult    of  the  minute    and    the 
detailed.   The  love  of  rich,  delicate,  quaint 
ornaments    that    marks    the    work    of 
Diirer  and   his    Flemish    contemporaries 
connotes    also    the    best   productions  of 
Longfellow.    If  he   describes    the  homes 
of  the  Acadian  farmers,  he  recalls  that 
they  were 
Such    as  the  peasants  of  Normandy'  built  in  the 

reign  of  the  Henries. 
The  hives  overhung  by  the  pent -house 
recall  similar  structures, — 
Such  as  the  traveller  sees  in  regions  remote  by  the 

roadside, 
Built  o'er  a  box  for  the  poor,  or  the  blessed  image 
of  Mary. 

The  gorgeous  autumnal  blaze  of  a 
Nova  Scotian  forest  suggests  a  line  of 
Herodotus  anent  the  adornment  of  a 
plane-tree  by  Xerxes ;  and  the  Christmas 
carols  of  the  peasant  are 


Such  as   at  home,  in  the  olden   time,  his   fathers 

before  him 
Sang  in  their  Norman  orchards  and  bright  Burgun- 

dian  vineyards. 

Old  Rene  Leblanc  stops  in  his  discourse 
to  repeat  an  instructive  tale  from  a 
mediaeval  chronicle;  and  the  faithful 
priest  of  the  Acadians,  wandering  afoot 
in  search  of  his  flock,  is 

Like  unto  shipwrecked  Paul  on  Melita's  desolate 
sea-shore. 

It  is  not  without  justice  that  the  poet 
Stedman  declares  the  song  of  Longfellow 
in  general  ''a  household  service,  the 
ritual  of  our  fastings  and  mournings"; 
and  again  'kittle  sermons  in  rhymes  and 
homilies  in  cameo."  He  is  everywhere 
and  always  didactic,  and  nowhere  more 
so  than  in  this  poem,  which  must  ever 
remain  his  masterpiece.  But  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  teaching  office  thus  nobly 
conceived  he  "so  adapted  the  beauty  and 
sentiment  of  other  lands  to  the  convic- 
tions of  his  people  as  to  beguile  their 
reason  through  the  finer  senses,  and 
speedily  to  satisfy  them  that  loveliness 
and  righteousness  may  go  together." 

He  was  a  romantic  mediaevalist,  say 
some  of  his  critics.  Soit !  But  thereby 
he  served  very  efficaciously  on  the  hard 
unlovely  soil  of  New  England  the  cause  of 
ideal  Catholicism.  In  his  long  and  natu- 
rally spotless  life  he  was  an  acolyte  of 
song,  —  poetry  was  to  him  as  a  religion; 
he  was  the  Bede  of  the  new  cultus,  simple, 
thorough  and  assiduous  in  his  devotion. 
We  read  of  good  old  Ealdhelm  that 
''he  used,  like  a  gleeman,  to  stand  on 
a  bridge  or  in  the  public  way  and  sing 
songs  in  the  English  tongue  to  the 
burgess  and  settlers  at  the  fairs,  and 
by  the  sweetness  of  his  speech  lead 
them  to  come  with  him  to  hear  the  word 
of  God."  Some  such  spiritual  service 
Longfellow  has  rendered  to  the  Catholic 
Church  by  the  choice  of  his  themes,  by 
his  reverence  for  the  art  and  the  feelings 
of  Catholic  ages,  and  by  delicate  expres- 
sions of  sympathy  with  certain  sides  of 
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popular  mediaeval  Catholicism  that  had 
hitherto  been  the  scandal  of  Puritanism. 
It  was  a  happy  thought  to  cast  the 
great  poem  in  dactylic  hexameter. 
Thereby  he  was  sure  of  a  certain  sono- 
rous rhythm  that  admirably  suits  the 
gravity  of  the  subject.  The  motion  of  the 
verse  has  been  likened  to  the  climbing  of 
a  hill — resting  a  moment  on  the  summit, 
and  then  descending  the  other  side ;  and 
the  whole  measure  ''lends  itself  easily  to 
the  lingering  melancholy  v^hich  marks 
the  greater  part  of  the  poem."  His 
revival  of  the  hexameter  in  English  did 
not  meet  with  unqualified  praise,  notably 
from  Bryant  and  Poe.  But  it  won 
the  approval  of  Matthew  Arnold,  and 
has  since  been  successfully  imitated  in 
Clough's  ''Bothie  of  Tober-na- Vuolich, " 
in  Kingsley's  ''Andromeda,"  and  in 
Taylor's  Pastorals.  To  most  readers,  it 
seems  a  graceful  and  musical  lilt,  and  by 
no  means  the  "pestilent  heresy"  or  "per- 
nicious metre"  that  it  has  been  declared 
by  those  who  recognize  no  hexameter 
save  the  classic  specimen  in  the  Iliad  or 
^neid.  May  we  not  apply  to  our  poet 
the  stately  lines  with  which  William 
Watson  closes  his  ode  on  Tennyson? 

Empires  dissolve  and  peoples  disappear: 

Song  passes  not  away. 
Captains  and  conquerors  leave  a  little  dust, 

And  king-8  a  dubious  legend  of  their  reign ; 
The  swords  of  Ccesars,  they  are  less  than  rust : 

The  poet  doth  remain. 
Dead  is  Augustus,  Maro  is  alive ; 

And  thou,  the  Mantuan  of  our  age  and  elime, 
'iike  Virgil  shall  thy  race  and  tongue  survive, 

Bequeathing  no  less  honeyed  words  to  time, 

Embalmed  in  amber  of  eternal  rhyme, 
_nd  rich  with  sweets  from  every  Muse's  hive; 

While  to  the  measure  of  the  cosmic  rune, 

To  purer  ears  thou  shalt  thy  lyre  attune, 
And  heed  no  more  the  hum  of  idle  praise    ' 

In  that  great  calm  our  tumults  can  not  reach, 
Master  who  crown'st  our  immelodious  days 

With  flower  of  perfect  speech. 
( To  be  continued. ) 


Every  right  action  and  true  thought 
sets  the  seal  of*  its  beauty  on"  person  and 
face.— Raskin.   ^ 


A  Change  of  Tactics. 

A  MIGHTY  change,  evident  to  every- 
one, has  come  over  the  leaders 
of  sectarianism.  Formerly  they  were 
dogmatic  to  the  last  degree:  now  they 
declaim  against  dogma,  and  assert  that 
the  hour  has  come  to  free  Christianity 
from  this  hampering  yoke.  ''I  decline 
to  tell  any  man  what  he  ought  to 
believe,"  says  the  Rev.  Dr.  Abbott ;  which 
is  the  same  as  saying,  'I  do  not  know.' 
And  another  minister  of  the  Gospel,  as 
he  would  call  himself,  the  Rev.  John  W. 
Chad  wick,  writing  in  the  New  World 
review,  declares  that  ''dogmatism  is 
absurd." 

There  is  a  reason,  not  far  to  seek,  for 
this  marked  change  in  the  attitude  of 
Protestant  ministers  toward  Christi- 
anity. Formerly  they  were  very  positive 
in  their  statements  as  to  what  was  or 
was  not  Christian  doctrine.  The  Catholic 
Church  was  Antichrist,  her  teaching 
subversive  of  true  Christianity,  her  insti- 
tutions the  product  of  superstition  — 
hotbeds  of  immorality.  She  was  de- 
nounced as  the  mystery  of  iniquity 
unveiled,  the  harlot  of  the  Apocalypse; 
the  world  was  warned  to  avoid  her 
seductions,  and  nothing  was  left  undone 
to  win  over  those  who  had  gone  after 
her.  Meantime  the  world  has  been 
moving:  even  the  backwoodsman  has 
come  to  know  that  the  Catholic  Church 
is  in  reality  the  greatest  moral  power  in 
the  world,  and  that  the  Pope  of  Rome  is 
the  most  influential  personage  in  Chris- 
tendom. The  writings  of  Newman  and 
Brownson  and  a  host  of  others  who  in 
our  time  have  joined  the  maligned  and 
persecuted  Church  are  beginning  to  bear 
fruit  everywhere.  Good  men  and  honest 
men  and  able  men  on  all  sides  are  now 
heard  extolling  what  once  was  so  much 
feared  and  despised . 

The  average  preacher  finds  himself  in 
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a  quandary.  He  can  not  bring  himself 
to  approve  of  what  he  has  hitherto 
condemned;  he  is  not  honest  enough  to 
acknowledge  that  his  opinions  were 
erroneous  and  his  denunciations  unwar- 
ranted. But  he  sees  plainly  enough  that 
the  times  have  changed,  and  he  realizes 
the  necessity  of  changing  with  them.  The 
old-time  calumnies  against  Catholicity 
are  exploded.  Right-minded  people  will 
no  longer  listen  to  tirades  against  the 
religion  of  their  Catholic  friends, —  the 
religion  that  offers  so  many  proofs  of  its 
purity  and  indestructibility.  So,  instead 
of  telling  his  followers  positively  what 
they  ought  to  believe,  especially  in  regard 
to  the  Catholic  Church,  the  time-serving 
preacher  is  silent.  He  says  he  doesn't 
know.  And, realizing  that  the  foundations 
upon  which  his  own  religious  edifice  has 
been  erected  are  shaken,  he  unblushingly 
asserts  that  all  dogmatism  is  absurd. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  the  fool- 
ishness of  both  of  these  declarations.  A 
preacher  of  the  Gospel  ought  to  know 
what  people  should  believe;  if  he  does 
not,  he  is  evidently  out  of  place  in  the 
pulpit.  A  lawyer  would  soon  be  left 
without  clients  if  he  were  heard  to  say, 
even  once,  that  he  knew  nothing  about 
the  law;  and  the  declaration  that  he 
would  not  undertake  to  say  what  course 
was  to  be  pursued  in  legal  matters  would 
be  accepted  at  once  as  his  renunciation 
of  the  profession.  If  one  man's  judgment 
upon  religious  questions  is  as  good  as 
another's,  what  need  is  there  of  preachers 
or  theologians? 

Catholic  apologists  are  weary  of  re- 
peating that  a  religion  without  dogma  is 
as  impossible  as  a  statue  without  form, 
a  university  without  knowledge,  or  an 
Ingersoll  without  theological  ignorance. 
But  where  Catholic  writers  have  failed 
to  convince,  perhaps  the  argument  of  Mr. 
W.  H.  Mallock,  a  man  of  no  particular 
religion,  may  have  weight.  Writing  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century  of  the  absurdity 


of  trying  to  conceive  of  a  church  which 
has  no  definite  doctrines,  he  says : 

In  spite  of  all  the  nonsense  that  is  uttered  in- 
some  quarters  about  freeing  Christianity  from  the 
hampering  yoke  of  dogma,  no  church,  however 
undogmatie  it  may  be,  can  ft-ee  itself  entirely  from 
all  dogmas  whatsoever.  The  ver3^  peoj)le  who 
make  use  of  such  language  obviously  insist,  them- 
selves, on  the  acceptance  of  dogmns  of  some  sort. 
We  can  see  this  clearly  by  considering  some  dogmas 
Avhich  the  least  dogmatic  cleric  in  England  would 
obviously  not  tolerate,  but  would  meet  with  an 
uncompromising  denial  — or,  to  put  the  matter  in 
other  words,  with  a  counter- dogma.  Let  us 
consider  such  dogmas  as  these:  There  is  no  God. 
God  exists,  but  has  no  moral  qualities.  Christ 
was  a  mere  man,  with  no  special  knowledge  of 
God,  nor  the  smallest  authority  for  representing 
God  as  our  father.  There  is  no  reality  in  sin. 
Man  has  no  future  life.  There  is  no  reason  for 
supposing  that  God  condemns  either  polygamy  or 
polyandry.  To  each  of  these  dogmas  the  broadest, 
the  most  undogmatie  of  Enghsh  churchmen  would, 
we  may  venture  to  say  without  fear  of  insulting-^ 
him,  oppose  a  counter-dogma  in  the  shape  of  an 
assertion  to  the  contrary.  He  would  say,  *  There  is 
a  God.  God  does  possess  moral  qualities,  and  these, 
somehow  or  other,  are  specially  revealed  by  Christ. 
Man  has  a  future  life.  The  redemption  is  a  solemn 
reality.  So  also  is  sin ;  and  a  most  shocking  sin  is 
polygamy.'  All  these  statements  would  be  either 
dogmas  or  else  nothing.  They  would  be  put 
forward  by  our  broad  churchman  not  merely  as. 
his  private  opinions,  which  any  Christian  was  at 
fall  liberty  to  dissent  from,  but  as  statements 
conforming  to  the  accepted  definition  of  Christian 
dogma ;  statements  which  can  not  be  contradicted 
without  a  crime  against  Christianity. 

There  are  certain  words  and  phrases 
that  secure  a  vogue  and  do  duty  for 
thoughts  among  unthinking  people.  The 
current  cant  about  *'an  undogmatie 
religion"  is  a  case  in  point.  Some  prom- 
inent man  has  proclaimed  himself  an 
agnostic,  and  forthwith  the  scribbler  for 
the  press  and  finally  the  pigmy  in 
the  pulpit  exclaim:  *'Who  knows  any- 
thing?" There  is  no  intellectual  value 
in  such  an  expression  as  this.  It  is  not 
intelligence.  Knowledge  is  never  wanting 
to  one  who  sincerely  desires  to  learn. 
"What  is  truth?"  is  a  query  as  old  as 
Christianity,  and  the  Church  has  the 
answer  to  it.  She  alone  has  definite 
doctrines  and  is  ever  ready  to  tell  men 
what  they  must  do  to  be   saved.    The 
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various  sects  tolerate  a  diversity  of 
opinions  in  matters  of  faith,  and  there  is 
no  opinion  which  they  will  not  tolerate. 
The  preachers  have  changed  their 
tactics  because  they  are  no  longer 
regarded  as  safe  guides.  They  deceived 
their  followers  as  long  as  they  could  in 
regard  to  the  Church ;  and  now  when  her 
claims  are  accentuated  in  so  many  ways, 
when  her  real  teachings  are  heard  on 
all  sides,  —  now  these  pious  men  stultify 
themselves  by  declaring  that  they  do 
not  know  what  is  to  be  believed,  tl^at 
dogmatism  is  absurd. 


Notes  and  Remarks* 


The  contempt  of  public  applause  mani- 
fested by  our  Sisters  who  cared  for 
the  sick  soldiers  during  and  after  the 
Spanish  -  American  scrimmage  is  most 
gratifying;  very  pleasing  also  is  the 
anxiety  displayed  by  the  soldiers  and 
their  friends  for  the  full  and  frank 
acknowledgment  of  the  services  of  the 
Sisters.  Many  of  the  newspapers,  we  are 
glad  to  see,  have  deplored  the  omission 
of  any  reference  to  the  Sisters  in  the 
President's  Message ;  and  the  legislature 
of  Illinois  has  before  it  a  resolution, 
adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Federal 
Relations,  in  which  regret  is  expressed  at 
the  apparent  slight  put  upon  the  work 
of  the  Sisters;  and  the  thanks  of  the 
legislature  are  voted  to  the  religious  and 
the  Red  Cross  Society.  A  copy  of  the 
resolution,  engrossed  on  parchment,  is 
to  be  presented  to  the  President. 


We  can  not  join  in  the  enthusiastic 
praise  bestowed  on  the  personnel  of 
the  commission  appointed  by  President 
McKinley  to  report  upon  the  condition 
and  needs  of  the  Philippines.  Commodore 
Dewey  inspires  confidence,  and  so  does 
President  Schurman  of  Cornell;  two 
others  are  rather   unknown    quantities. 


and  the  fifth  is  unfortunately  well 
known  —  Dean  Worcester,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  zoology  at  Ann  Arbor.  The  sole 
recommendation  of  this  last  gentleman 
is  that  he  once  led  an  exploring  party  of 
students  over  a  portion  of  the  islands. 
He  afterward  perpetrated  a  book  on 
''The  Philippine  Islands  and  their  Peo- 
ple," in  which  he  sagely  sets  down  that 
the  influence  of  the  friars  is  ''wholly 
evil."  Reviewing  this  book  in  its  current 
issue,  the  Athenaeum  declares  that  "his 
credulity  has  been  imposed  upon,"  and 
deplores  his  tendency  "to  retail  mere 
hearsay  stories"  of  cruelty  and  oppres- 
sion. The  Filipinos  are  perhaps  no  better 
than  they  should  be — some  of  them ;  but 
it  seems  a  needless  hardship  to  send  an 
assistant  professor  of  bugs  and  bogies  to 
investigate  them.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  President  did  not  appoint  at 
least  one  Catholic  commissioner  as  an 
ofl'set  to  the  insect-man  who  has  already 
publicly  prejudged  the  very  matter  he 
has  been  sent  to  investigate. 


Catholics  do  not,  of  course,  favor  Mor- 
mon principles;  but  any  body  of  men 
that  is  unjustly  discriminated  against 
shall  always  have  at  least  our  passive 
sympathy;  for  we,  too,  know  what 
persecution  means.  The  sect  of  Brigham 
Young  is  now  accused  of  going  into 
politics,  and  the  accusation  is  made  by 
the  last  men  that  ought  to  make  it — the 
political  preachers  of  the  other  sects.  We 
fear  that  the  habit  of  preaching  in  some 
way  destroys  the  sense  of  humor,  or  the 
gentlemen  of  the  cloth  would  never  allow 
one  syllable  about  "the  union  of  Church 
and  State"  to  fall  on  those  immaculate 
waistcoats  which  each  Sabbath  expand 
in  admiration  of  one  political  policy 
and  objurgation  against  another.  The 
Mormon,  too,  lacks  the  sense  of  humor, 
and  he  inquires:  "Have  the  various 
sectarian  preachers  a  monopoly  on  the 
Church-and-State  business  ?  Is  it  life  and 
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salvation  for  a  Presbyterian  preacher  or 
Methodist  bishop  to  instruct  Congress  as 
to  its  duties,  and  death  and  condemna- 
tion for  a  Mormon  Elder  to  speak  out 
for  a  policy  or  a  candidate  ?  Is  it  proper 
for  your  clerical  conclaves  to  instruct 
legislators  what  to  do,  and  improper  for 
our  Elders  to  do  the  same  ?  If  so,  why  ?  " 
The  preachers  do  not  answer;  but 
petitions  go  up  to  heaven  and  to 
Washington,  D.  C,  against  the  wicked 
Mormons  who  are  dragging  religion  into 
politics.  Mormon  principles  we  condemn, 
but  we  venture  to  observe  that  in  this 
contest  with  a  peculiarly  aggravating 
form  of  brazen  duplicity  the  sympathies 
of  most  Catholic  sinners  will  go  out  to 
the  ''Latter  Day  Saints." 


An  indignant  correspondent  of  the  Svn 
recounts  his  experience  with  the  Christian 
Scientists,  about  whom  he  does  not  say 
kind  things.  ''What  science  is  there,"  he 
asks,  "in  the  'treatment '  which  consisted 
in  my  mother's  repeating  at  11  a.m. 
daily  the  following  words,  '  I  am  well,  I 
am  strong,  I  am  happy '  ?  Each  sentence 
was  a  direct  lie,  and  to  an  absent  woman 
giving  the  treatment  (a  weekly  fee  was 
paid  for  it) ;  the  woman  promising  to 
pray  at  the  same  hour."  The  science 
consisted  in  working  up  the  sick  woman's 
credulity.  The  correspondent's  mother 
died ;  but  at  last  accounts  the  healer  was 
well,  strong  and  happy,  to  which  blessed 
result  the  weekly  fee  no  doubt  greatly 
contributed. 


It  is  probably  true  that  the  humble 
place  which  our  people  as  a  body  hold  in 
the  worlds  of  society  and  finance  is  a 
bar  to  the  conversion  of  many  frivolous 
Americans,  who  are  shrewd  enough  to 
see  where  real  religion  is,  and  would 
willingly  enough  embrace  it  if  it  were 
not  so  outrageously  unfashionable.  For- 
eigners, remembering  our  professions  of 
democracy  and    universal    equality,  find 


it  hard  to  understand  this  phase  of  our 
national  character.  M.  Brunetiere  has 
lately  referred  to  it  in  these  terms: 

Is  it  really  true— can  it  be  possible  that  in  this 
great  democracy  the  humble  origin  and  actual 
condition  of  the  majority  of  Catholics  have  cast  an 
unfavorable  light  upon  the  doctrines  they  profess? 
So  it  was  thought  among  ourselves  in  the  latter 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Our  jjhilosophers 
thought  they  "cleansed"  themselves  by  ceasing  to 
be  Christians ;  and  what  repelled  or  displeased  our 
aristocrats  in  Catholicism  was  that  it  was  the 
religion  of  the  common  people.  "For  the  last 
hundred  years,"  wrote  Voltaire,  "only  the  rabble 
have  embraced  it";  and  nothing  seemed  more 
odious  to  the  men  of  the  Encyclopedia  than  to  be 
obliged  to  think  "like  their  tailor  or  their  washer- 
woman." We  do  not  find  it  easy  to  believe  that 
Americans  share  this  manner  of  considering  and 
feeling.  There  would  be  in  it  somewhat  not  merely 
too  aristocratic,  but,  to  speak  plainly,  too  inhuman. 
Whatever  inequality  there  may  be— and  ought  to 
be — between  men,  since  we  are  all  equal  in  presence 
of  suffering  and  death,  we  ought  also  to  be  so  in 
presence  of  religion.  .  But  if  there  must  be  two  sorts 
of  cult— one  for  "the  common  people"  and  the 
other  for  "the  multi-millionaires,"  — far  from  this 
distinction  being  injurious  to  the  progress  of 
Catholicism  in  the  future,  it  will,  on  the  contrary, 
be  its  pledge  and  guaranty.  Certain  denominations 
may  be  denominations  of  aristocrats.  Catholicism 
is  to-day  more  than  ever  the  communion  of  the 
humble.  As  long  as  it  continues  so,  the  hearts  of 
the  multitude  will  go  out  to  it. 


The  Holy  Father  has  convoked  all  the 
bishops  of  Latin  America  to  meet  in 
council  during  the  present  year,  "to  con- 
sult as  to  the  means  whereby,  among 
those  of  the  same  or  kindred  races,  unity 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline  and  a  life 
worthy  of  the  Catholic  profession  may 
be  renewed,  and  whereby  the  condition  of 
the  Church  may  be  rendered  flourishing 
by  the  united  efforts  of  all  good  men." 
On  account  of  the  difficulties  of  travel 
in  the  countries  of  South  America,  the 
bishops  have  selected  Rome  as  the  place 
of  meeting. 

The  South  American  countries  will 
profit  greatly  by  such  a  council,  and  we 
observe  with  regret  that  there  is  need 
of  it.  The  Southern  Cross,  published  at 
Buenos  Ayres,  states  that  250  divorce 
cases  were  initiated  in  the  courts  of  that 
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city  during  the  month  of  November.  One 
husband  wants  a  divorce  because  his 
wife  goes  into  society  too  frequently; 
and  a  wife  wants  a  separation  because 
her  husband  insists  on  keeping  a  "big, 
hateful"  dog.  Seventy  per  cent  of  the 
complaints,  our  South  American  con- 
temporary assures  us,  are  quite  as  serious 
as  these.  Divorce  is  one  of  the  questions 
on  which  the  Latin- American  bishops  will 
unquestionably  pass  vigorous  legislation. 


Sir  William  Vernon  Harcourt,  until 
recently  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party 
in  England,  has  been  writing  a  long  letter 
to  the  London  Times  every  day  before 
breakfast,  protesting  against  Romish 
practices  and  doctrines  in  the  Estab- 
lished sect,  proclaiming  the  essentially 
Protestant  character  of  that  body,  and 
threatening  to  secure  its  disestablish- 
ment unless  altar -lights,  flowers,  "holy 
water,"  vestments,  and  incense  were 
forthwith  relinquished.  The  archbishop 
of  York  at  first  jeered  at  Sir  William's 
campaign;  but  the  battle  became  so 
general  and  so  lively  that  his  Grace  of 
York  was  forced  to  swallow  many  of 
his  past  utterances,  and  to  ban  what  he 
had  hitherto  blessed.  Candles,  asperges, 
incense,  flowers,  vestments,  the  reserva- 
tion of  the  "sacrament,"  the  use  of  sadi 
words  as  Viaticum  or  Mass,  are  for- 
bidden; prayers  to  the  Blessed  Virgin 
and  the  saints,  prayers  for  the  dead,  and 
confession,  arc  condemned  as  by  the 
Lambeth  conclave,  and  a  damper  put 
on  ritualistic  things  generally.  But  the 
archbishop  hints  that,  while  the  clergy 
may  no  longer  follow  old  practices,  there 
is  no  law  put  upon  their  utterances, 
and  they  may  go  on  teaching  the  Real 
Presence  and  any  other  doctrine  that  to 
them  seems  good. 

We  may  add  that,  following  the  ancient 
traditions  of  their  sect,  they  need  not 
even  make  a  show  of  obeying  his  Grace's 


behests  unless  they  wish  to  do  so.  It  is 
probable  that  many  of  them  will  not 
so  wish.  The  only  wa}^  in  which  the 
Anglican  clergy  can  be  effectually  reached 
is  by  depriving  them  of  their  benefices; 
and  that  drastic  remedy,  of  course,  is  in 
the  hands  of  Parliament. 


The  Handelshlad  of  Amsterdam,  which 
the  Literary  Digest  has  characterized  as 
"a  paper  which  is  anything  but  favor- 
ably inclined  toward  Catholicism,  but 
which  stands  unsurpassed  in  interna- 
tional journalism  for  fairness  and  cool 
judgment,"  publishes  this  paragraph, 
which  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  see: 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  in  the  interest  of  both  civiliza- 
tion and  Christianity,  that  France  and  Italy  will 
learn  kow  injui-ious  is  the  struggle  between  Church 
and  State.  Bismarck  was  beaten  in  his  battle  with 
the  Church.  Surely  no  friend  of  civilization  regrets 
this  fact.  France  suffers  much  because  she  accepted 
the  dictum  of  Gambetta— "Z/e  clericalisine,  voiB 
rennemi."  Sincere  Catholics  were  kept  out  of  all 
important  positions  in  France,  excepting  the  army. 
Naturally,  the  Jesuit  schools  did  everything  in  their 
power  to  train  their  pupils  as  cadets  and  get  them 
to  pass  the  examinations.  Nothing  seems  more 
unjust  to  us  than  the  attacks  to  which  the  Cath- 
olics are  subjected  for  this The  Catholic  Church 

remains  a  power  in  France;  the  persecution  to 
which  it  has  been  subjected  has  made  the  Republic 
unpopular;  and  a  coup  d'etat  is  to-day  possible, 
even  easy  to  accomplWr,  if  only  the  right  men 
come  forward. 

Ereirts  move  slow^ly  in  the  older 
country,  but  a  half  century  is  a  brief 
period  in  tbe  life  of  the  Eternal  Church ; 
and  no  one — not  even  the  persecuting 
government  of  France — believes  that  the 
final  issue,  whenever  it  comes,  will  be  on 
the  side  of  irreligion. 


Mr.  Labouchere,  editor  of  the  London 
Truth,  is  an  agnostic ;  but  he  is  a  man 
who  has  profited  by  observation  and 
experience,  and  he  does  not  approve  of 
ex -priests.  He  gives  this  bit  of  free 
advertising  to  the  unfortunate  Slattery, 
who  has  been  "doing"  England  for  some 
months:  ''It  must  be  perfectly  obvious 
to    any   one   with  the  slightest   knowl- 
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edge  of  the  world  that  these  lectures 
are  delivered  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  money  into  the  lecturer's  pocket, 
and  that  to  gain  his  end  the  lecturer 
is  appealing  to  pruriency  and  indecency 
under  the  guise  of  religion."  Referring  to 
the  recommendation  which  the  English 
Protestant  Alliance  gives  this  notorious 
renegade,  the  editor  of  Truth  observes, 
sententiously :  ''When  the  official  repre- 
sentatives of  Protestantism  are  prepared 
to  adopt  such  men  as  this  for  the  cham- 
pionship of  their  cause,  I  do  not  wonder 
that  we  hear  of  Protestantism  being  in 
danger." 

It  is  well  to  state,  for  the  benefit  of 
our  American  readers,  that  the  Alliance 
does  not  represent  the  respectable  Prot- 
estantism of  England;  its  American 
counterpart  is  the  putrid  A.  P.  A.  or 
the  more  ignorant  type  of  preacher.  In 
England,  as  elsewhere,  the  best  Prot- 
estants are  ashamed  of  such  creatures  as 
Slatterv. 


The  new  biography  of  Mr.  Parnell 
has  made  the  ill-starred  Irish  leader  the 
best -discussed  man  of  the  hour.  A 
writer,  who  is  not  in  sympathy  either 
with  the  Church  or  with  the  cause 
which  Mr.  Parnell  so  ably  championed, 
summarizes  his  career  in  the  Fortnightly, 
incidentally  enforcing  with  fresh  emphasis 
the  old  truth  that  the  wages  of  sin  is 
death  : 

He  wa«  thirty  when  he  began,  and  he  died  at 
forty-flve.  He  disorganized  the  House  of  Commons ; 
reversed  the  traditional  relations  of  the  races  by 
making  Englishmen  furious  while  he  remained 
calm;  wrested  all  constitutional  forms  to  revolu- 
tionary ends;  made  Ireland  ungovernable  except 
by  himself;  extorted  more  valuable  concessions 
for  Ireland  ungovernable  than  Ireland  submissive 
would  ever  have  received;  paralyzed  the  great 
Liberal  majority  of  1880 ;  overthrew  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's government;  put  Lord  Salisbury  and  the 
Conservatives  into  power,  and  persuaded  the 
Constitutional  party  to  hold  remarkably  civil 
language  toward  treasonable  agitators ;  threw  the 
Irish  vote  in  Great  Britain  for  the  first  time  against 
the  Liberal  party;  attained  the  balance  of  power 
at   a  general    election,  —  was  for   a   moment    the 


Warwick  of  the  Empire ;  forced  Mr.  Gladstone  to 
ca])itulate;  placed  Mr.  Gladstone  again  in  power; 
saw  a  bill  that  would  have  made  him  autocrat  of 
Ireland  rejected  by  a  majority  of  thirty  only  in  the 
House  of  Commons;  drove  th^  most  r«-8i)ectable 
of  great  journals  to  the  exotic  course  of  attacking 
him  on  charges  of  condoning  assassination  by 
fac-similes  of  letters  that  were  forged;  defeated 
Thfi  Times  in  the  last  and  most  dramatic  of  his 
victories  — only  to  be  ruined  by  the  divorce  ca«e, 
as  completely  as  tV'as  Queen  Mary  by  the*  Casket 
Letters ;  to  be  excommunicated  by  Mr.  Gladstone ; 
deposed  by  the  enthusiasts  who  had  re-sworn 
eternal  allegiance  twenty -four  hours  before; 
hounded  by  his  own  pack;  crushed  by  the  blind 
forces  hurled  upon  him  by  the  Catholic  Church; 
and  to  die  very  darkly,  leaving  his  party  to 
irremediable  anarchy  and  his  cause  to  certain 
extinction. 


Commenting  on  the  statement  of  the 
newspapers  that  the  success  of  sectarian 
missionaries  in  Rome  is  giving  grave  con- 
cern to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  the 
Roman  correspondent  of  the  Freeman's 
Journal  says:  ''There  is  a  grain  of  truth 
and  a  peck  of  error  in  these  state- 
ments. The  Methodists  are  extremely 
active  and  extremely  rich  here.  I  do  not 
refer  to  the  Italian  Methodists,  but  to 
their  English  and  American  patrons. 
The  Roman  Methodists  proper  are  like 
the  French  and  Spanish  Methodists  —  a 
continually  melting  handful  of  needy 
individuals,  who  frequent  the  conventicle 
now  and  then  for  the  sake  of  the  soup 
and  the  blankets  which  are  doled  out  to 
them.  Unfortunately,  many  of  them,  for 
the  sake  of  the  soup  and  the  blankets, 
hand  over  the  souls  of  their  innocent 
little  children  to  the  Methodists.  They 
would  do  the  same  to  Buddhists  or 
Mormons — provided  always  the  soup 
and  blankets  were  forthcoming." 


During  the  late  — the  latest — war  one 
heard  a  good  deal  about  "converted 
cruisers,"  but  the  term  ought  henceforth 
to  be  reserved  for  a  new  navy  which 
our  missionaries  hope  to  float  in  South 
American  waters.  A  priest  of  the  Con- 
gregation   of  the  Holy  Ghost,  laboring 
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on  the  banks  of  the  Amazon,  wrote 
last  year  to  his  superior,  unfolding  an 
ingenious  missionar^^  plan,  and  suggest- 
ing that  he  could  carry  it  out  with  less 
than  $2,000.  Curiously  enough,  at  the 
same  time  the  superior  received  a  letter 
placing  at  his  disposal  ''the  sum  of 
$2,000,  to  be  applied  to  any  mission 
whatever,  even,  if  need  be,  to  that  in  the 
country  of  the  Amazon."  The  missionary 
then  went  forward  wich  his  plan.  A  little 
steamer  was  bought  in  Philadelphia,  and 
fitted  out  as  a  church.  It  was  then  sent 
down  to  thread  the  innumerable  rivers  of 
Amazonia,  bearing  priests  to  preach  the 
Gospel  and  administer  the  sacraments  to 
the  natives  who  throng  the  river-banks. 
Thus  the  two  great  drawbacks  to 
missionary  work  in  that  region  —  the 
scarcity  of  priests  and  the  difficulty  of 
travel — are  removed  at  one  stroke.  The 
new  ''  converted  cruiser  "  is  called  the 
Christopher,  or  "  Christ-bearer  "  ;  and  the 
missionary  to  whom  it  owes  its  conver- 
sion thus  writes  of  it  in  the  Annals  of 
the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  : 

Ought  we  not  now  to  be  satisfied  ?  No,  not  yet. 
We  need  a  flotilla  of  Christophers;  but  above  all, 
valiant  missionaries  to  travel  on  them  and  evan- 
gelize the  populations  scattered  along-  the  borders 
of  these  immense  rivers.  One  may  readily  judge  of 
the  good  that  can  be  done  there  from  the  following 
figures  given  by  Fathers  Parissier  and  Cabiolier  as 
the  fruits  of  their  first  cruise:  521  baptisms; 
830  Confirmations ;  101  marriages ;  with  a  corre- 
sponding number  of  confessions  and  Communions. 

The  worthy  priest  thus  submits  a 
motion  for  the  enlargement  of  his  navy  ; 
a  motion  which  we  heartily  second. 


Bishop  Hedley's  address  before  the 
Catholics  of  Birmingham  contained  ^a 
notable  plea  for  lay  co-operation  in 
church  work.  This  summary  of  one  para- 
graph we  will  transfer  from  the  London 
Universe  to  these  columns,  without  com- 
ment and  with  little  modification : 

It  is  well  that  the  laity  should  be  obedient  and 
submissive;  but  there  are  two  kinds  of  obedience 
and  submissiveness.  There  is  the  obedience  which 
acquiesces  and  is  still,  and  there  is  the  obedience 


which  is  loyally  solicitous  to  do  something.  What 
I  desire  to  urge  is  the  need  for  more  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Catholic  laity ;  for  the  cowardly  spii-it 
has  resulted  in  disaster  to  the  Church  in  the  past. 
Had  Catholics  been  brave  and  sometimes  shown 
their  teeth,  they  might  have  saved  nmny  troubles 
which  in  the  past  befell  the  Catholic  faith.  There 
are  five  chief  provinces  in  which  the  layman  can 
give  valuable  co-operation  in  church  work :  (1)  by 
sympathy  with  the  priest,  who  necessarily  must 
be  the  organizer  of  everything  in  his  parish ;  (2)  by 
obtaining  proper  representation  for  Catholics  on 
public  bodies,  and  taking  an  active  share  in  public 
affairs;  (3)  by  clubs  and  social  institutions  in 
connection  with  the  churches;  (4)  by  the  press, 
nearly  the  greatest  power  of  the  age,— and  in  this 
direction  laymen  should  use  means  to  make  Cath- 
olic literature  pay ;  and  (5)  by  the  purse,"as  no 
good  cause  can  be  carried  on  without  money. 


Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bands,  as  if  you  were  bound 
with  them.  Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

The  following  deceased  persons  are  recommended 
to  the  charitable  prayers  of  our  readers : 

The  Rev.  Andrew  J.  Cunningham,  of  the  Diocese 
of  Albany ;  and  the  Rev.  M.  Heck,  of  the  Diocese  of 
Vincennes,  who  lately  passed  to  their  reward. 

Sisters  M.  Madaleine,  M.  Pauline,  and  M.  Liguori, 
of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy ;  Sister  Irene,  Sisters  of  St. 
Dominic;  Sister  M.  Geraldine,  Community  of  St. 
Joseph  ;  Sister  Ma  ry  of  Jesus,  Sisters  of  the  Precious 
Blood  ;  Sister  M.  Ali)honsus  and  Mother  M.  Joseph, 
Presentation  Convent,  Lismore,  Ireland, — all  of 
whom  died  a  happy  death  last  month. 

Mr.  John  J.  Bligh,  of  Roxbury,  Mass. ;  Misses 
Agnes     and    Margaret    Crogan,    Mrs.   Scholastica 

Jarvis,  Mrs.    Schemers,    and    Mrs.   Margaret 

Howland,  Dover,  N.  H. ;  Mr.  Patrick  Costello,  Mr. 
Owen  Brady,  Mrs.  Terrence  Curran,  and  Miss  Rose 
Rogers,  Conception,  Minn.;  Hon.  William  McSherry, 
Littlestown,  Pa. ;  Mrs.  Mary  McCaffrey,  Trenton, 
N.  J.;  Mr.  David  Dillon,  Wavorly,  Ky.;  James  and 
Bridget  Commerford,  Meriden,  Conn. ;  Mrs.  Mary 
Meegan,  Mr.  John  A.  Walsh,  and  Mrs.  Mary  McCabe, 
Middletown,  Conn, ;  Mrs.  Catherine  Dalton,  New 
York  city ;  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Rickey,  Cincinnati,  Ohio ; 
Mr.  Martin  J.  Maloney,  Calais,  Me. ;  Miss  Nellie 
Brennen,  Bangor,  Me. ;  Mrs.  Mary  O'Leary,  E. 
Cambridge,  Mass.;  Mrs.  Michael  Cusack,  Danvers. 
Minn. ;  Mrs.  Johanna  Deasy,  Santa  Clara,  Cal. : 
Mr.  Thomas  Halpin,  Deposit,  N.  Y. ;  Mr.  James 
Powell,  Herkimer,  N.  Y.;  Mrs.  Anna  McMahon,  New 
Haven,  Conn. ;  Mrs.  John  Dunn,  Seattle,  Wash. ; 
Mr.  Edward  Curtin,  Portland,  Conn. ;  Mr.  Richard 
and  Miss  Elizabeth  Wall,  E.  Hampton,  Conn.;  Mr. 
Thomas  Murphy,  Lowell,  Mass. ;  Mr.  D.  J.  Ready, 
Mr.  D.  J.  Crowley,  Mr.  Denis  Connell,  Mr.  M.  J. 
Raflferty,  Mrs.  Ella  Watkins,  and  Miss  Mary  Agnes 
Hartnett,— all  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

May  they  rest  in  peace! 


UNDER  THE  MANTLE  OF  OUR   BLESSED  MOTHER. 


A  Good  Recommendation. 

BY  JOHN  J.  A'BECKET. 

ALTER  FOLEY  was  not  feeling 
in  very  good  spirits  that  warm 
August  afternoon.  He  had  lost 
his  place  a  week  before,  and  had  tried  in 
vain  to  find  another.  The  summer  is  the 
worst  time  in  the  whole  year  to  obtain 
a  situation.  It  certainly  was  so  in  New 
York,  Walter  thought. 

He  was  in  a  peculiar  pliglit.  He  had 
been  discharged  because  he  was  honest! 
He  could  not  give  the  reason  for  this 
dismissal  from  his  former  position, 
because  he  was  —  too  conscientious !  This 
may  sound  too  bad  to  be  true ;  but  here 
are  the  facts  in  the  case. 

Walter  was  a  youth  of  seventeen  years, 
the  son  of  thoroughly  good  parents, — 
so  good  that  they  did  right  without 
feeling  that  they  were  entitled  to  any 
special  praise  for  it;  and  any  wrong 
deed,  known  as  such,  would  not  have 
been  matter  for  a  moment's  hesitation 
to  them.  Walter  had  been  reared  in  this 
admirable  school.  His  position  had  been 
that  of  typewriter  and  stenographer  for 
a  firm.  On  a  certain  occasion  he  had 
received  a  letter  to  be  typed  to  another 
house,  in  which  some  statements  were 
made  which  he  knew  to  be  absolutely 
false.  If  the  business  men  to  whom  this 
letter  was  addressed  were  to  go  ahead 
with  the  conviction  that  the  information 
was  reliable,  they  would  surely  come  to 
grief  in    the   end    and    yet  would    have 


no  redress.    In  a  word,  the   proceeding 
was  dishonest. 

Walter  tried  to  get  out  of  writing  the 
letter;  but  when  this  could  not  be  done 
without  telling  his  reason,  he  told  it.  The 
result  was  a  wrathful  outbreak  on  the 
part  of  his  employers  and  his  instant 
dismissal.  This  surely  bears  out  the 
assertion  that  he  lost  his  place  because 
he  was  honest. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  he  could  not 
betray  this  disreputable  conduct  of  his 
former  employers  to  those  from  whom 
he  sought  work.  He  had  learned  it 
through  a  confidential  communication, 
in  a  way :  that  is,  the  matter  had  been 
spoken  about  in  his  presence  with  the 
idea  that  he  was  concerned  in  all  the 
operations  of  the  firm  and  would  sub- 
serve its  interests.  He  felt  that  he  had  a 
right  to  withdraw,  and  he  would  have 
done  this  had  he  not  been  discharged 
before  he  had  had  an  opportunity  to 
resign.  But  this  was  the  only  time  he 
had  known  of  anything  wrong  in  the 
dealings  of  his  employers;  and  he  did 
not  wish  to  blast  their  character  by 
revealing  it  when,  possibly,  nothing  of 
the  kind  would  ever  occur  again.  This 
may  seem  Quixotic,  when  his  own  success 
was  impaired  by  not  having  any  reason 
to  give  for  his  discharge  except  that  he 
'had  not  given  satisfaction.'  But  an 
honest  person  has  to  be  guided  by  his 
own  convictions;  and  if  his  sense  of 
moral  deflection  is  very  delicate,  why, 
that  does  not  excuse  him  from  acting 
up  to  it.    * 

This    being    so,  however,   the    second 
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statement,  that  Walter  was  too  con- 
scientious to  give  his  reason  for  losing 
his  place,  seems  only  the  bald  truth. 

One  trouble  coming  all  bj  itself  may 
be  borne  with  some  philosophy.  But 
when  it  is  made  heavier  by  half  a  dozen 
others  on  its  heels,  it  takes  more  than 
philosophy  to  hold  up  under  them  with 
<iOurage  and  calmness.  Without  detailing 
them  individually,  it  is  enough  for  the 
present  story  to  say  that  several  things 
conspired  to  make  money  a  matter  of 
dire  necessity  in  the  Foley  family  at  this 
juncture.  So  there  was  excellent  reason 
why  Walter  was  pretty  dejected  on  that 
bright  August  afternoon. 

Through  the  influence  of  a  friend  of 
his  father's,  he  had  secured  a  small  job 
since  he  lost  his  place,  for  which  he  had 
now  in  his  pocket  a  check  for  five  dollars. 
It  was  not  much,  but  it  was  enough  for 
Walter  to  wish  it  cashed  as  soon  as 
possible.  It  meant  a  little  more  peace 
for  Sunday.  But  it  was  now  nearly 
three  o'clock.  He  had  not  been  able 
sooner  to  get  to  the  down-town  bank 
on  which  the  check  was  drawn.  He  had 
never  in  his  life  been  in  the  bank  in 
question;  but  as  the  check  was  so  small 
he  thought  they  might  cash  it  for  him. 
At  all  events,  it  was  no  harm  to  try. 

Another  doubt  in  his  mind,  as  he 
walked  through  the  square  toward  the 
"bank,  which  stood  on  its  western  side, 
was  that  the  bank  might  be  closed.  To 
his  satisfaction,  it  was  not, — at  least,  the 
doors  were  open.  When  he  entered,  he 
saw  that  there  was  not  anybody  in  the 
place  except  two  men  behind  the  brass 
fretwork  which  separated  the  employees 
of  the  bank  from  the  public  who  came 
to  it.  One  of  these  two  men  was  in  the 
southwest  comer  of  the  enclosure,  count- 
ing up  small  rolls  of  coin  wrapped  in 
brown  paper.  The  other  was  sitting  at 
a  desk  in  the  corner  diagonally  across 
from  the  first  man,  absorbingly  engaged 
over  a  ledger  or  some  thick  bank-book. 


The  man  counting  the  money  did  not 
pay  any  attention  to  Walter.  As  he  was 
there  to  ask  a  favor,  he  came  to  a  halt 
at  the  parang -teller's  window,  with  his 
check  in  his  hand,  which  hung  at  his  side, 
out  of  sight,  —  willing  to  wait  patiently 
until  the  time  came  for  him  to  present 
it.  When  the  man  had  finished  his  task, 
he  would  come  to  the  window ;  and  then 
Walter  would  make  known  his  business. 

Sure  enough,  he  did  finish  in  a  few 
minutes.  He  walked  over  toward  the 
paying- teller's  window.  But  it  was  not 
to  attend  to  Walter.  Without  looking 
at  him,  he  passed  by,  merely  remarking : 
"The  cashier  will  be  here  in  a  moment." 

Walter  resigned  himself  to  waiting  a 
little  longer,  through  the  feeling  that 
those  who  seek  favors  must  bide  the  time 
and  good  pleasure  of  those  from  whom 
they  expect  them.  His  patience  was  not 
heavily  taxed;  for  very  soon  the  door 
opened  to  admit  another  man,  doubtless 
the  cashier.  He  did  not  glance  toward 
Walter,  however,  as  that  young  man  had 
expected.  He  said  a  few  words  to  the 
man  at  the  desk,  in  a  tone  too  low  for 
Walter  to  catch  them.  The  other  man 
responded  in  the  same  low  voice.  Then 
the  newcomer  walked  to  the  window  at 
which  the  young  fellow  stood  waiting. 
Without  glancing  at  him,  he  pulled  out 
a  drawer  just  to  the  left  of  the  window. 
Walter  supposed  he  had  some  work  to 
finish  up  before  he  could  attend  to  him, 
as  the  other  man  had ;  and  he  continued 
to  wait  with  resignation.  As  the  drawer 
was  pulled  open,  Walter  saw  that  it 
was  divided  into  three  or  four  compart- 
ments adapted  to  holding  greenbacks. 
He  could  see  the  denomination  of  the  pile 
of  bills  in  the  nearest  drawer.  They  were 
fifty-dollar  notes.  Walter  thought  how 
much  a  few  of  those  would  help  out  the 
Foley  family,  and  he  sighed  a  little. 

The  man  took  up  a  handful  of  these 
notes  with  that  careless  indifference  to 
money  which  bank -tellers  usually  mani- 
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fest,  and  began  to  count  them  out  rapidly. 
He  had  not  gone  through  more  than 
four  or  five  of  these  movements  when  he 
stopped,  his  brow  knit  for  a  moment,  and 
then,  with  a  slight,  impatient  movement 
of  the  head,  as  if  his  absent-mindedness 
irritated  him,  he  gathered  them  all  up 
in  his  hands  anew  and  began  counting 
them  out  all  over  again,  Walter  noticed 
the  expression  of  annoyance  with  some 
regret,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  have  the 
man  anywise  out  of  humor  when  he 
presented  his  check.  He  also  followed  the 
counting  out  of  the  bills  closely. 

He  counted  them  all  right  this  time. 
One,  two,  three,  four — five,  six,  seven — 
eight,  nine — ten!  Five  hundred  dollars! 
How  big  that  pile  of  money  looked  to 
the  poor  young  fellow!  It  represented 
comfort,  hope,  absence  of  worry,  for  his 
father,  mother  and  himself,  if  it  were  to 
come  to  them.  Well,  he  was  satisfied  to 
get  his  check  for  five  dollars  cashed,  and 
he  hoped  that  his  patient  waiting  would 
be  rewarded. 

The  man  gathered  the  bills  up  in  his 
hand,  shook  them  into  a  regular  package, 
and,  still  without  looking  at  Walter, 
pushed  them  through  the  small,  upright 
brass  rods  of  the  window  toward  him 
and  left  them  standing  there. 

Walter  was  dumfounded  at  the  situa- 
tion. Inconceivable  as  it  seemed,  the  man 
had  passed  the  five  hundred  dollars  out 
to  him  with  the  expectation  that  he 
would  take  them.  Walter  realized,  too, 
that  if  he  did  take  them  in  a  calm  way 
and  walk  out  of  the  bank  with  them, 
he  could  get  away  before  any  second 
thought  would  come  to  the  teller  as  to 
the  rectitude  of  his  act.  There  would  not 
be  even  the  sound  of  his  voice  by  which 
to  identify  him.  He  had  not  opened  his 
mouth  since  he  entered  the  bank,  and 
not  a  soul  there  had  ever  seen  him  before. 

These  thoughts  did  not  take  half  a 
minute  to  pass  through  his  mind.  It 
took   even   less    time    to    discard    what 


was  hardly  a  temptation.  He  remained 
motionless,  regarding  the  man,  who  had 
gathered  up  the  remaining  bills  and 
replaced  them  in  the  drawer.  Then  the 
fact  that  the  others  wpre  left  untouched 
where  he  had  placed  them  struck  him. 

*'  What  is  the  matter?.  Isn't  it  all 
right?"  he  asked,  a  little  querulously, — 
for  the  first  time,  to  Walter's  knowledge, 
looking  at  him. 

''Why,  it  isn't  my  money!  "  replied  the 
young  man,  calmly,  but  with  a  tinge  of 
wonder  in  his  tone.  "I  only  want  to  get 
this  small  check  cashed,"  he  continued, 
bringing  it  up  into  view.  They  were  the 
first  words  he  had  spoken  and  the  first 
time  the  check  had  been  in  sight. 

"Check!  What  check?"  demanded  the 
teller,  in  a  hurried  way.  "Can't  cash  any 
check  now.  It's  too  late:  the  bank's 
closed.    Let  me  see  it." 

In  a  very  disturbed  condition,  he  put 
out  his  hand  for  the  check,  and  Walter 
passed  it  in  to  him.  He  examined  it 
closely,  his  brow  knit;  then  he  handed 
it  back  to  the  young  man,  saying  ta 
the  same  perturbed  way:  "The  bank's 
closed.  I  can't  cash  any  check  now." 

Without  a  word,  Walter  took  back  his 
modest  check  and  left  the  bank.  It  was 
not  until  he  had  got  a  square  away  that 
it  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  have 
told  the  cashier  that  he  could  have 
cashed  a  check  for  five  dollars  as  a  favor 
to  one  who  had  just  saved  him  from  a 
loss  of  one  hundred  times  that  amount, 
even  if  he  had  to  go  down  into  his  own 
pocket  to  do  it.  He  had  no  exhilarating 
feeling  of  honest  pride  that  he  had 
resisted  a  temptation  to  steal;  for  he 
knew  in  his  heart  that  he  had  not  really 
suffered  any  such  temptation  even  for 
a  second.  He  was  inclined  to  think, 
however,  that  the  teller  was  not  the  most 
grateful  man  in  the  world, — a  judgment 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  seemed 
so  far  from  rash  that  he  had  no  scruple 
about    entertaining   it;    although,  as   a 
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matter  of  fact,  lie  did  not  dwell  upon  it 
long.  What  occupied  his  mind  now  was 
amazement  that  any  bank  cashier  in 
the  world  could  have  made  such  an 
apparently  inexcusable  mistake.  What 
could  have  led  him  to  do  it?  He  could 
not  imagine.  If  the  bank  directors  were 
aware  of  it,  he  felt  that  they  would  be 
warranted  in  giving  the  cashier  a  piece 
of  their  mind. 

As  he  was  walking  along  rather 
slowly,  intent  on  the  puzzling  circum- 
stances, a  young  man  almost  ran  into 
him,  he  was  speeding  along  w^ith  such 
haste.  In  the  attention  which  this  made 
Walter  give  to  him,  he  at  once  got  the 
impression  that  this  lad  looked  a  good 
deal  like  himself.  He  had  on  much  the 
same  style  of  clothes  too,  and  was  about 
his  height.  Then  an  idea  occurred  to 
him  which  made  him  follow  in  the  wake 
of  the  youth  long  enough  to  see  him 
enter  the  bank  which  he  had  just  left. 

''Well,"  Walter  said  to  himself,  "that 
fellow  does  look  like  me,  and  I  guess  the 
cashier  was  expecting  him  for  the  money. 
That  lets  him  out  a  little  bit,  but  I  don't 
think  it  would  have  made  him  feel  all 
right  if  he  had  lost  the  five  hundred." 

At  home,  Walter's  story  was  listened 
to  with  deep  interest  by  his  father  and 
mother;  especially  when  he  mentioned 
the  other  boy. 

"lam  glad  the  poor  man  did  not  lose 
the  money,"  said  Mrs. Foley.  "He  might 
have  lost  his  place  if  he  had." 

The  family  understood  what  a  calamity 
it  was  to  lose  a  wage-earning  position. 
But  that  his  mother  should  say  she  was 
glad  that  he  did  not  lose  his  money  made 
Walter  ask  with  surprise: 

"  How  could  he  lose  his  money,  mother, 
unless  I  took  it  ?  " 

"I  did  not  think  for  a  moment  that 
you  could  take  it,"  she  replied  quickly, 
and  with  a  touch  of  indignation  at  the 
very  thought,  that  made  Walter  feel  all 
right  again. 


About  three  days  after  this  remarkable 
incident,  when  W^alter  came  in  late  in  the 
afternoon,  telling  by  his  downcast  look 
of  another  unsuccessful  endeavor  to  get 
a  position,  his  mother  gave  him  a  letter. 

"Where  can  that  have  come  from?" 
she  inquired. 

"I  don't  know,"  he  replied,  tearing  it 
open  v^ith  a  great  deal  of  curiosity. 
When  he  had  read  it,  he  silently  passed 
it  to  his  mother.  She  read  it  slowly: 

Walter  Foley, 
237  West  — th  Street, 
New  York  city. 

Will  you  come  to  the  office  of  Charles  M.  Shepard, 

Judge  Building,  at  your  earliest  convenience  — any 

time  after  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning? 

Yours  truly,  ^  ,,  „ 

"- '  Charles  M.  Shepard. 

None  of  the  family  could  imagine  what 
this  meant.  However,  Walter's  "earliest 
convenience"  was  the  next  morning  only 
because  it  was  too  late  to  go  that  day, 
as  it  was  half- past  six  when  he  got 
the  letter.  A  boy  in  the  office  took  in  his 
name,  and,  coming  out  in  a  moment, 
told  Walter  that  Mr.  Shepard  would  see 
him  at  once.  He  found  a  gentleman 
sitting  behind  a  desk.  He  told  the  young 
man  to  sit  down  in  an  off-hand  way. 
Then  he  looked  at  him  very  keenly,  and 
said  slowly,  almost  sternly: 

"You  were  in  the  Cosmopolitan  Bank 
last  Saturday?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  answered  Walter,  without 
lowering  his  eyes  at  all. 

"  Why  did  you  try  to  take  five  hundred 
dollars  from  the  cashier  on  that  occa- 
sion ?  "  the  gentleman  asked,  with  a  hard, 
unsympathetic  manner. 

"i  didn't  try  to,  sir !  "  retorted  Walter, 
indignantly. 

"But   you    went    there    because    you 
looked    like   my  office-boy,  and  got  the ' 
cashier  to  offer  you  five  hundred  dollars," 
was    the   gentleman's    rejoinder,   in    the  i 
same  stern  way. 

"I  went  there  to  see  if  I  could  get  S. 
check  cashed  for  five  dollars  which  was  ' 
made  out  on   that   bank,"  said  Walter 
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quickly,  his  voice  now  trembling  at  the 
insinuations  of  the  strange  man.   ''And 
the  cashier,  without  my  saying  a  word, 
shoved  five  hundred  dollars  out  to  me; 
and  I  told  him  it  wasn't  mine,  that  I 
only  wanted  to  get  a  little  five -dollar 
^^eck   cashed;    and   he   was    too    mean 
^B>  do  it,  after  I  had  saved  him  all  that 
^     money.   Did  he  say  that  I  took  it?"  he 
went  on  fiercely,  looking  at  the  gentle- 
man with  his  eyes  flashing.   "  I  never  saw 
your  office-boy  in  my    life — hold    on!" 
he   exclaimed,   abruptly.     ''Did    he    look 
anything  like  me?" 

"He  looked  so  much  like  you  that  the 
cashier  thought  you  were  he,"  replied  the 
gentleman,  a  smile  coming  to  his  lips. 

"Then  I  saw  him  go  into  the  bank 
<ifter  I  had  come  two  or  three  squares 
away,"  Walter  said  eagerly.  "He  nearly 
ran  into  me,  he  was  in  such  a  rush. 
I  thought  he  looked  like  me,  and  I  ran 
after  him  and  watched  until  I  saw  him 
^o  into  the  bank,  because  I  thought  the 
cashier  might  have  offered  me  the  money 
thinking  I  was  he;  for  I  didn't  speak  a 
word  in  the  bank  until  he  had  pushed 
out  the  money  to  me." 

"Why  were  you  afraid  you  would  get 
found  out  if  you  took  it?"  inquired  the 
gentleman,  blandly. 

"I  never  thought  of  whether  I  should 
get  found  out  or  not,  sir.  I  never  stole 
anything  in  my  life,"  he  concluded,  with 
some  disgust. 

"But  the  cashier  ^ave  you  this.  If  I 
were  to  give  you  five  hundred  dollars 
now,  do  you  mean  to  say  you  would 
not  take  it?" 

"I  wouldn't  take  it  unless  I  thought 
you  meant  to  give  it  to  me.  I  knew  the 
cashier  wasn't  giving  away  five  hundred 
dollars  in  that  manner  unless  he  was 
crazy.   And  I  couldn't  take  it  then." 

"I  wish  that  my  office-boy  had  been 
like  you  as  well  as  looked  like  you," 
said  the  gentleman,  with  a  complete 
change  of  manner.   ^^He  took  the  money 


and  ran  away  with  it.  Fortunately, 
the  lad  was  caught  before  he  had  gone 
far.  Have  you  a  position  anywhere?" 
he  added,  bruskly  but  kindly. 

"No,  sir.  I  have  been  looking  for  one 
for  several  days.  Summer  is  a  hard  time 
to  get  a  place.  I  would  like  one,"  he 
answered,  wistfully. 

"Were  you  out  of  a  situation  when 
the  cashier  offered  you  the  money?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Why  did  you  leave  your  last  place?" 

Walter  hesitated  a  moment.  Then  he 
said,  without  letting  his  eyes  fall : 

"I  was  discharged." 

"How  was  that?  Did  they  have  any 
fault  to  find  with  you?" 

"No.  They  wanted  me  to  do  something 
I  didn't  want  to  do." 

"Why?" 

"I  didn't  think  it  was  right,  sir,"  he 
replied;  and  now  his  cheek  flushed  a 
little,  he  seemed  so  to  be  praising  himself. 

"Well,  my  boy,  I  will  take  you  into 
my  office  with  no  better  recommendation 
than  I  have  had.  When  the  cashier  at  the 
bank  found  out  what  this  young  rascal 
of  mine  had  done,  he  may  have  felt  that 
he  had  not  given  you  much  encourage- 
ment to  be  honest.  So  he  told  me  what 
you  had  done  and  recommended  you  to 
me.  He  had  seen  your  name  on  the  check, 
fortunately.  I  was  only  trying  to  draw 
you  out,  to  see  if  you  were  very  proud 
of  yourself  for  having  been  honest.  You 
don't  even  seem  to  be  that." 

"  I  don't  see  any  reason  for  being  proud 
at  not  being  a  thief,"  replied  the  young 
fellow,  with  some  contempt. 

That  is  a  good  qualification  for  an 
office-boy  or  anybody  else.  I  don't  think 
I  need  any  more  recommendation  of  you 
than  I  have.    When  can  you  come?" 

"Now,"  said  Walter,  promptb 

"Consider  yourself  engage( 
moment,"  replied  the  gentlei 
genial  smile.    And  then  he 
with  him. 
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Billy  and  Molly :  Their  Ups  and  Downs. 

BY    SYLVIA    HUNTING. 

YII. — Billy  Makes  Another  Friend. 

Billy  sat  on  the  porch  while  Father 
Ramon  made  his  preparations,  which 
did  not  occupy  much  time.  When  he 
returned,  carrying  a  valise  in  either  hand, 
Billy  hastened  to  relieve  him  of  them; 
and  presently  they  were  seated  side  by 
side  in  the  spring  wagon,  behind  the 
spirited  team.  Father  Ramon  had  the 
faculty  of  making  everyone,  especially 
every  boy,  at  home  with  him  at  once; 
and  before  they  reached  their  journey's 
end  he  knew  the  entire  history  of  Billy 
and  his  sister,  besides  other  facts  which 
the  boy  had  unconsciously  revealed. 

*'And  so  your  mother  is  one  of  the 
Solferanos?"  said  the  priest,  after  Billy 
had  told  his  story. 

''Yes,  Father,  she  was.  Did  you  know 
any  of  the  family?" 

*'I  happen  to  be  very  well  acquainted 
with  Miguel  Solferano,  of  San  Francisco," 
replied  Father  Ramon.  "  I  think  he  is 
probably  a  second  cousin  of  yours.  He 
is  a  rich  man — and  a  good  man." 

''  Does  my  mother  know  him  ?  "  queried 
Billy.  **I  have  never  heard  her  speak  of 
her  relatives." 

"That  I  can  not  say,"  returned  the 
priest.  "Those  old  Spanish  families  are 
widely  scattered,  you  understand;  and 
often  the  different  branches  are  unknown 
to  one  another  save  by  name.  This 
Miguel  was  very  pious,  and  wished  to 
be  a  priest  in  his  youth.  But  he  was  not 
strong;  and,  as  he  was  unable  to  endure 
the  rigors  of  the  community  of  monks 
which  he  entered,  he  left  the  monastery 
after  a  few  months  and  returned  to  the 
ranch.  His  father  was  one  of  the  few 
Spaniards  who  sold  their  lands,  or  some 
of  them,  at  a  profit  to  the  Americans. 
He  had  the  business  faculty,  which    his 


son  inherits.   He  has  never  married,  but 
lives  alone  wath  his  sister." 

"He  will  probably  leave  his  money  to- 
the  Church,"  said  Billy. 

"I  do  not  know,"  replied  the  priest. 
"He  is  a  very  constant  and  generous 
benefactor  of  the  Church  as  it  is.  I  think 
I  shall  have  to  speak  to  him  about  you, 
Billy,  when  I  see  him  again.  The  more 
I  look  at  you  the  more  I  trace  a  striking 
resemblance  to  him." 

"Father,  I  don't  want  to  ask  favors 
of  anybody  unless  I  can  do  something 
in  return,"  said  Billy,  in  a  manly  tone, 
turning  the  gaze  of  his  large  brown  eyes 
full  upon  the  priest.  "But  there  is  one 
thing  I'd  like  some  one  to  do  forme." 

' '  What  is  that  ?  ' '  inquired  the  priest. 

"I  want  to  get  into  the  navy.  At  first 
I  was  anxious  to  get  on  a  training  ship ; 
but  since  I've  made  the  acquaintance  of 
an  old  sea-captain  up  at  our  place,  I've 
changed  my  mind.  He  tells  me  I  can 
never  be  anything  but  a  petty  officer,  no 
matter  how  hard  I  try,  if  I  receive  my 
training  that  way.  He  told  me  about 
Annapolis;  and  since  then  I've  been 
wondering  if  I  could  possibly  have  a 
chance  to  get  there — through  the  influ- 
ence of  some  one,  of  course.  When  he 
mentioned  it  first,  I  did  not  think  so 
much  about  it ;  but  lately  the  idea  keeps 
coming  back  again  and  again.  Do  you 
think  Mr.  Solferano  has  any  influence 
with  the  President,  Father?" 

"No,"  answered  the  priest,  "I  know 
he  has  not." 

The  boy's  face  fell. 

"But,  still,  he  is  a  man  of  influence,"" 
Father  Ramon  continued.  "He  has  any 
number  of  friends  in  public  life;  and  I 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  he 
would  interest  himself  in  any  one  whom 
I  would  recommend;  for  he  is  a  great 
friend  of  mine." 

Billy  smiled;    his  eyes  brightened. 

"And  do  you  think  you  could  recom- 
mend  me,  Father?    I  know  it  is  a  great 
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deal  to  ask,"  Billy  added,  hastily ;  "for 
jou  don't  know  me  at  all,  nor  anything 
about  me.  But  I  could  get  a  letter  from 
our  priest  in  Illinois,  Father  Malone; 
and  he  would  tell  you  I've  had  this  in 
my  mind  ever  since  I  could  read." 

''And  your  little  sister — what  would 
she  do?  But  I  forgot:  there  is  your 
mother,  of  course." 

Billy's  face  grew  dark. 

"Father,"  he  said,  after  a  brief  pause, 
"I  don't  mind  telling  you  that  I  am 
perfectly  certain  my  mother  does  not 
take  the  slightest  interest  in  us.  We  were 
separated  from  her  so  long,  you  see,  that, 
somehow,  we  seem  to  have  grown  away 
from  her,  or  she  from  us.  I  never  would 
go  and  leave  Molly  until  I  was  sure  she 
could  get  along  without  me.  Not  but 
that  she  is  able  to  take  care  of  herself, 
for  she's  a  very  smart  little  thing;  but 
I  should  want  to  feel  that  she  was  in 
good  care.  That  is  the  only  thing  that 
bothers  me  at  all." 

"If  God  intends  that  you  shall  carry 
out  this  scheme,  Billy,"  said  the  priest, 
"He  will  also  arrange  a  way  for  your 
sister.  Go  on  in  your  present  situation, 
performing  your  little  duties  well.  Leave 
everything  to  God,  and  some  day  it  is 
probable  you  will  be  able  to  accomplish 
the  desire  of  your  heart.  'Labor  and 
pray.'  It  is  a  good  motto.  Adopt  it,  my 
boy;  never  forget  to  practise  it,  and  the 
Lord  will  provide." 

"Thank  you, Father!"  answered  Billy. 
"You  put  new  courage  into  my  heart." 

"I  like  boys,"  said  the  priest;  "I  am 
used  to  them,  and  think  I  understand 
them.  And  when  I  meet  a  resolute  and 
persevering  boy,  such  as  you  seem  to 
be,  I  always  try  to  do  all  in  my  power 
to  help  him  on.  And  I  don't  altogether 
ixo  back  on  the  bad  boys,"  he  added, 
with  a  winning  smile. 

"Shouldn't  wonder  if  you  were  even 
Ijetter  to  them  than  to  the  others,"  said 
Billy,  with  a   quick,  shy   glance   at  the 


kind,  strong  face  above  him.  "I  don't 
think  a  boy  could  be  very  bad  in  your 
neighborhood,  Father." 

"The  poor  fellows!"  said  the  priest. 
"Many  of  them  have  very  little  encour. 
agement  to  be  good.  I  could  tell  you  a 
great  many  interesting  stories  about 
my  boys,  Billy." 

"  I  am  sure  of  it,"  said  Billy.  "  Weren't 
you  sorry  to  leave  the  college.  Father? 
Mr.  Granger  told  me  you  had  been  in 
Oregon  teaching  for  a  long  time." 

"Yes,  I  was  sorry,"  said  the  priest, 
sadly.  "But  those  were  not  the  boys  I 
meant :  I  was  thinking  of  the  waifs  and 
strays, — the  boys  without  homes;  and 
those  with  homes  so-called,  which  are 
but  a  mockery  of  the  name.  Although 
you  have  had  a  few  ups  and  downs, 
Billy,  you  have  always  been  sheltered 
and  protected,  and  can  have  no  idea  of 
the  hardships  and  privations,  not  to 
speak  of  the  temptations,  which  a  large 
city  holds  forth  for  a  homeless  boy.  But 
a  great  many  of  them  come  out  all  right, 
and  that  is  such  a  consolation.  There 
was  one  boy,  for  instance,  —  you  remind 
me  of  him,  Billy,  though  you  don't  look 
anything  like  him.  He  had  auburn  hair 
and  fair  skin,  and  his  honest  eyes  were 
the  bluest  I  ever  saw." 

"How  do  I  remind  you  of  him,  then. 
Father?"  said  Billy. 

"There  is  a  something — a  suggestion 
of  him  in  your  manner,"  rejoined  the 
priest,  regarding  him  thoughtfully.  "You 
are  more  serious,  I  fancy,  and  perhaps 
not  quite  so  hopeful;  but  the  general 
characteristics  are  the  same.  He  went 
through  some  sad  experiences  when  he 
finst  came  to  California.  He  was  a  little 
emigrant — an  Irish  boy." 

"I  hope  he  turned  out  well?" 

"He  did, — he  did  indeed,"  answered  the 
priest.  "His  misfortunes  were  the  means 
of  raising  up  for  him  some  very  good 
friends.  He  was  a  boy  who  responded 
twice    over  to  every  effort  made  in  his 
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behalf.  At  present  he  is  a  prosperous 
lawyer  in  the  city  we  have  just  left.  He 
tried  to  take  care  of  himself,  and  God 
took  care  of  him.  That  is  advice  you 
can  not  receive  too  often,  Billy,  nor  heed 
too  much." 

''Were  you  his  teacher  at  the  college, 
Father?" 

''A  little  while,"  said  the  priest.  ''He 
went  there  before  I  did,  and  came  away 
a  short  time  after  I  was  stationed  there. 
But  I  knew  him  when  he  was  quite  poor 
and  friendless.  And,  now  that  I  think  of 
it,  Billy,  I  do  not  believe  there  would  be 
anything  amiss  in  asking  him  and  his 
partner,  who  is  a  much  older  and  more 
influential  man,  and  also  a  very  dear 
friend  of  mine  and  of  all  boys,  to  bear  in 
mind  a  certain  young  person  who  has  a 
great  desire  to  become  an  admiral  in  the 
United  States  Navy." 

Billy  smiled  gratefully.  His  heart  began 
to  expand  under  the  genial  influence  of 
Father  Ramon's  cheerful  conversation 
and  his  kindly  interest. 

By  the  time  they  reached  the  Poor 
Farm,  the  good  priest  had  added  another 
champion  to  the  numerous  army  of  boys 
who,  in  all  stations  of  life,  and  from 
many  parts  of  the  West,  regarded  him  as 
their  best  friend,  most  prudent  counsellor, 
and  infallible  guide. 

"This  place  is  very  little  changed," 
said  the  priest,  as  they  turned  into  the 
driveway  of  the  Farm.  "  And  what 
change  there  has  been  is  for  the  better, 
I  am  pleased  to  observe,"  he  continued. 
Just  then  Mrs.  Granger  appeared  at 
the  door  of  one  of  the  cottages. 

"Oh,  come.  Father  !  "  she  called  out. 
''Come  quickly!  I  think  the  old  man  is 
surely  dying." 

Hastily  snatching  a  valise  from  the 
wagon,  Father  Ramon  walked  to  the 
cottage  with  all  possible  speed;  while 
Billy  drove  up  to  the  barn  and  quickly 
unhitched  the  horses. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  Word  of  the  Heart, 

Once  a  Jew  chanced  to  enter  a  Parsee 
temple  at  the  hour  when  the  sacred  fire 
was  burning. 

"I  am  astonished,"  he  remarked  to 
the  priest  who  was  present,  "that  you 
worship  a  material  thing." 

"Fire,  you  know,  is  the  emblem  of  the 
sun,"  answered  the  Parsee. 

"But  the  Almighty  Creator  is  greater 
than  the  sun,"  said  the  Jew. 

"The  sun  is  the  sign  of  the  Being  who 
made  it." 

"It  is  wrong  to  worship  a  sign," 
persisted  the  Jew. 

"What  do  you  call  the  Supreme  Beiii 
who  made  the  sun?" 

"We  call  Him  Jehovah,"  reverently 
said  the  Jew. 

"That  is  grand,"  replied  the  Parsee; 
"but  it  is  awful." 

A  Christian  drew  near. 

"We  give  the  name  of  Father  to  the 
Supreme  Being,"  he  observed  quietly. 

The  pagan  and  the  Jew  looked  at  each 
other,  saying, 

"Ah,  that  is  a  word  of  the  heart!" 

Then  the  three  looked  up  to  heaven 
and  instinctively  uttered  the  words, 
"Our  Father." 


Grandpa's  Boy* 

^'M  a  big  boy— I'm  almost  six; 

I  help  my  grandpa  gather  sticks, 
Until  the  pile  grows  high'r  and  high'r, 
And  then  we  burn  them  in  the  fire. 

I'm  a  big  boy!   I  jump  and  run, 
And  slide  down  hill,— it  is  such  fun ! 
I'm  not  afraid  of  slippery  snow — 
For  grandpa  holds  my  hand,  you  know. 

I'm  a  big  boy!   I  say  my  prayers, 
And  then  climb  all  those  long,  long  stairrt.     | 
I  do  not  mind  the  dark,  you  see —  ' 

For  grandpa  always  follows  me. 

I'm  a  big  boy!    I  love  to  lie 
And  watch  the  moon  ride  through  the  sky 
I'm  not  afraid  —  oh,  no!    It's  fine, — 
With  grandpa's  bed  so  close  to  mine. 
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iAn  English  book-lover  has  collected  copies  of  as 
many  as  1200  different  editions  of  the  "Imitation  of 
Christ,"  but  the  collection  is  far  from  being*  com- 
plete. The  translations  into  languages  little  known 
seldom  find  their  way  into  the  hands  of  dealers. 

—It  is  a  good  many  years  now  since  the  German 
government  offered  20,000  marks,  and  a  wealthy 
Lutheran  in  New  York  .|5,000  for  a  successful 
refutation  of  Janssen's  ''History  of  the  German 
People."  Such  a  refutation  has  yet  to  be  written. 
The  offer  was  a  good  advertisement.  Thousands  of 
copies  of  Dr.  Janssen's  work  found  their  way  into 
the  hands  of  Protestant  scholars  who  might  other- 
wise have  ignored  it. 

— The  idea  of  free  libraries  is  not  of  contemporary 
origin,  as  many  persons  suppose.  The  Ambrosian 
Library  in  Milan  has  been  in  existence  for  upward  of 
two  centuries,  and  a  magnificent  collection  it  is. 
This,  perhaps,  is  the  first  and  the  greatest  example 
of  a  free  library.  At  any  time  during  the  last  two 
hundred  years  any  citizen  of  Milan  could  enter  and 
order  any  book  to  be  brought  to  him;  and  be  sup- 
plied with  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  so  that  he  might 
make  notes. 

—A  most  attractive  and  convincing  little  volume  is 
■Cliristian  Argument,"  by  Mr.  J.  Herbert  Williams, 
M.  A.  The  author  first  shows  the  necessity  of  set- 
ting up  an  exclusive  claim  for  Christianity,  as  the 
one  true  religion,  and  not  as  one  of  many  desirable 
creeds.  This  he  follows  by  a  strong  argument  in 
favor  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Scriptural  narrative 
and  the  claims  which  Christians  base  so  largely 
upon  it.  Incidentally,  Mr.  Williams  touches  upon 
many  other  points  that  thoughtful  Protestants  are 
inquisitive  about,  and  always  he  is  the  conservative 
but  tactful  Catholic  apologist.  We  believe,  as  the 
directors  of  the  Catholic  Truth  Society  must  have 
believed  when  they  published  it,  that  this  little 
book  will  do  great  good  among  those  that  seek 
Truth. 

Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward  is  amused  at  the  popular 
notion  that  her  purpose  in  writing  "Helbeck  of 
Bannisdale"  was  to  set  up  a  contrast  between 
Agnosticism  and  the  Church.  "In  the  first  concep- 
tion," she  said  very  lately,  "it  was  nothing  of  the 
^ort.  I  developed  the  romance  from  a  story  that  I 
heard  in  Westmoreland  that  had  appealed  to  me 
dramatically,  and  then  Avrote  the  book,  as  any 
aovelist  does,  for  the  sake  of  the  story.    I  had  no 

3ther  motive.    It  was  only  in  the  working  out  of 


the  story  that  the  clash  between  the  unyielding 
traditions  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  restless, 
active,  modern  spirit  became  prominent.  Therein 
lies  the  tragedy.  The  book  could  end  in  no  other 
way;  the  two  types  are  irreconcilable."  It  was  not 
about  Mrs.  Ward's  intention— as  an  artist  she  could 
have  had  but  one — that  acrimonious  debate  arose, 
but  about  the  effect  of  her  work  on  the  average 
reader's  mind.  Mrs.  Ward's  statement  is  interest- 
ing, but  the  question  still  remains  an  open  one. 

— "W.  V.'s  Golden  Legend.  A  Child's  Book  of 
Sahits,"  is  the  odd  title  of  a  much-vaunted  volume 
by  Mr.  William  Canton,  a  Protestant  author.  It  is 
a  compilation,  made  for  the  profit  and  pleasure  of 
children,  of  the  poetry  and  legend  that  have  grown 
up  around  the  saints.  An  anonymous  reviewer  in 
the  Bookman,  clearly  a  Catholic,  thinks  that  among 
its  many  merits  is  this  one:  that  it  shows  the 
Catholic  instinct,  as  embodied  in  the  saints,  to  be 
one  of  humaneness  and  sympathy  with  the  animal 
creation.  "There  are  Catholics  who  seem  to  re- 
quire, now  and  then,  that  they  should  be  put  in 
mind  of  what  their  own  saints  have  taught  them," 
concludes  this  reviewer.  We  do  not  know  that 
Catholics  are  conspicuously  inconsiderate  of  'the 
lower  creation;  but  if  the  rebuke  be  considered 
general,  its  appositeness  will  not  be  disputed. 

—It  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  John  Ruskin  dies 
some  one  will  be  ready  with  a  volume  of  his  desul- 
tory writings,  and  that  all  his  communications  to 
the  newspapers  will  have  place  in  it.  The  variety 
and  extent  of  these  will  probably  be  a  surprise  to 
many  of  his  admirers.  Some  years  ago,  when  what 
he  called  the  "buzzing  and  fussing"  about  Renan 
and  the  Bible  was  going  on,  Mr.  Ruskin  felt  obliged 
to  tell  people  what  the  Sacred  Volume  really  is.  "It 
is,"  he  wrote,  "the  grandest  group  of  writings  in 
existence  in  the  rational  world,  put  into  the  grand- 
est language  of  the  rational  world,  in  the  firet 
streng-th  of  the  Christian  faith,  by  an  entirely  wise 
and  kind  saint,  St.  Jerome ;  translated  afterward 
with  beauty  and  felicity  into  every  language  of  the 
Christian  world ;  and  the  guide,  since  so  translated, 
of  all  the  arts  and  acts  of  that  world  which  have 
been  noble,  fortunate,  and  happy." 

—Error  as  well  as  ignorance  dies  hard.  Only  last 
week  we  met  with  the  wounded  but  still  wiggling 
fallacy  that  Luther  was  the  first  to  translate  the 
Bible  into  the  German  language.  The  oldest  work 
the  Germans  possess  in  their  language  is  a  part  of 
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the  Bible,  translated  by  the  Bishop  Ulfilas,  who 
toward  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  translated 
the  sacred  text  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  into 
Gothic,  after  he  had  invented  for  this  purpose  a 
Gothic  alphabet.  This  translation  of  the  Bible,  by 
the  way,  has  a  singular  history.  For  centuries  it 
had  been  forgotten.  Then  Arnold  Mercator  dis- 
covered in  the  17th  century,  in  a  Benedictine  monas- 
tery at  Werden,  the  translation  of  the  Four  Gospels. 
The  book  bore  the  fair  title  of  "Silver  Codex,"  be- 
cause the  letters  were  written  with  silver  and  partly 
with  gold,  upon  red  parchment,  and  the  whole 
book  was  bound  in  solid  silver.  From  Werden  the 
Codex  was  brought  to  Prague;  and  when  that  city 
was  taken  in  1648  by  the  Swedes,  it  was  carried 
off  as  a  great  prize.  After  having  gone  through 
various  and  strange  experiences,  it  was  finally 
presented  to  Queen  Christina,  of  Sweden.  Since 
1669  this  remarkable  book  has  been  in  the  library 
at  Upsala,  whose  principal  treasure  it  forms.  Be- 
sides this  book,  other  parts  have  smce  been  dis- 
covered by  different  persons,  especially  by  the 
celebrated  Cardinal  Mai,  in  the  library  at  Milan. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 


The  object  of  f his  list  is  to  afford  information  con- 
cerning important  new  publications  of  special  interest 
to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will  appear  at 
the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out  from  time  to 
time  so  as  to  make  roo^n  for  new  titles.  In  this  way 
the  reader  will  always  have  before  him,  a  complete 
guide  to  current  Catholic  literature.  As  a  rule, 
devotional  books,  pamphlets,  and  new  editions  will 
not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  for  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as  pos- 
sible.    Publishers'  prices  generally  include  postage. 

The  Tales  Tim  Told  Us.     Mary  E.  Mannix.    75  cts. 
Peasants  in  Exile.     Henryk  Sienkieivicz.     75  cts. 
Christian  Education  in  the  Dark  Ages.  Rev.  Eugene 

Magevney,  S.J.     7  cts. 
Meditations  on  the  Love  of  God.     Fray  Diego  de 

Estella.    $1,  net. 
Hard  Sayings.     J?ev.  George  Tyrrell,  S.  J.     #2. 
The  Secret  of  Fougereuse.    Louise  Imogen  Guiney. 

I1.25. 
The  Sacred  Heart.     Rev.  Joseph  A.  Keller,  D.  D. 

70  cts. 
The  Cup  of  Tregarvans.  Frances  I.  Kershaw.  75  cts., 

net. 
Meditations  on  the  Incarnation  and  Death  of  Our 

Lord.    Cardinal  Wiseman.    |i.io. 
Mrs.  Markham's  Nieces.   Frances  L  Kershaw.  |i.oo. 

net. 


A  Corner  of  Spain.     Miriam  Coles  Harris.    I1.25. 
Sacred  Scenes  and  Mysteries.  Rev.  J.  F.  X.  O'  Conor, 
,    SJ     $1. 
Seven  Jewels  from  Our  Saviour's  Lips.     Rev.  Joseph 

O'Reilly.     12  cts. 
Impressions  and  Opinions.     Walter  Lecky.    50  cts. 
Heroes  of  the  Middle  West.   Mary  Hartwell  Cather- 

wood,     60  cts. 
Pitman's  Practical  German  Grammar.     50  cts. 
The  Leopard  of  Lancianus.     In  a  Brazilian  Forest. 

Maurice  F.  Egan.     50  cts.,  each. 
Prince  Ragnal,  and  Other  Verses.    Eleanor  C.  Don- 
nelly.    50  cts. 
Oxford  Conferences.   Rev.  Joseph  Rickaby,  S.  J.    40 

cts.,  net. 
A  Klondike  Picnic.     Eleanor  C.  Donnelly.    85  cts. 
Veneration  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Rohner-Brennan. 

$1.25. 
A    Cruise    Under  the    Crescent.     Charles    Warren 

Stoddard.    I1.50. 
Westchester.     Henry  Austin  Adams.     75  cts. 
Lasca,  and  Other  Stories.    Mary  F.  Nixon.    75  cts. 
Mariae  Corolla.     Father  Edmund,  C.  P.     $1.25 
The  Chase  of  an  Heiress.     Christian  Reid.     $1. 
The.  Choral  vSodality  Hand-book.     Rev.  James  A. 

Walsh.     25  cts. 
Manual  of  Catholic  Theology.     Vol.  II.      Wilhelm- 
•     Scannell.    $4,  net. 
Illustrated   Explanation  of  the   Holy    Sacraments. 

Rev.  Dr.  Rolfus.  75  cts. 
Cardinal  Lavigerie.  75  cts. 
The  History  of  the  Popes.     Dr.  Ludwig  Pastor. 

Vol.  V.     I3,  net. 
Ave  Roma  Immortalis,    Two  Vols.    Francis  Marion 

Crawford.    $6. 
How  to  Pray.     Abbe  Grou,  S.J.     $1. 
Ancient  and  Modern  Palestine.     Brother  Lievin  de 

Hamme,  O.  F.  M.     Two  Vols.    I3.50. 
Her  Majesty  the  King.  James  Jeffrey  Roche.    I1.25. 
Life  of  St.  John  of  the  Cross.     David  Lewis,  M.  A. 

^1.50. 
Studies  in  Church  History.     Rev.  Reuben  Parsons, 

D.  D.     Vol.  V.     I2.50. 
Ancient  English   Holy  Week  Ceremonial.     Henry 

John  Feasey.     $2.50. 
The  World's  Unrest  and  Its  Remedy.    James  Field 

Spalding.     I1.25. 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul.     Emmanuel  de  Broglie.     $1. 
Miss  Erin.     M.  E.  Francis.    I1.25. 
The  Divinity  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.      William 

Bullen  Morris.     80  cts. ,  net. 
Let  No  Man  Put  Asunder.    Josephine  Marie.     $1. 
Fantasies  from  Dreamland.  E.  Gilliat Smith.  $1.50. 
The  Arabian  Nights.     Andrew  Lang.     $2. 
The  Data  of  Modern  Ethics  Examined,     /^ev.  John 

/.  Ming,  S.  J.     $2,  net. 
Striving  after  Perfection.     Rev.  Joseph  Banna,  S.f. 
$1,  net. 
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Hail,  Full  of  Grace! 

BY  THE   REV.  ARTHUK   BARRY  O'NEILL,  C.  S.  C. 

WIRGIN  and  Mother,  how  sing  thy  glory, 

Only  less  great  than  the  Godhead's  own, — 
Fairest  of  maids  in  the  ages'  story, 

Peerless  'mongst  matrons  the  world  has  known ! 
Futile  our  voices  to  hymn  thy  praises, 

E'en  though  our  minds  could  conceive  thy  worth : 
Song  can  but  echo  in  broken  phrases 

Thoughts  that  in  deeps  of  the  soul  take  birth. 

So,  when  our  homage  we  fain  would  offer. 

Prostrate  at  foot  of  thy  throne  sublime. 
Fittest  the  greeting  our  lips  still  proffer — 

Gabriel's  phrase  of  the  olden  time. 
Reverence,  gratitude,  love  enduring — 

All  that  we  owe  thee,  his  words  embrace; 
Hear,  then,  sweet  Mother,  thy  child  adjuring: 

tJve  (Maria I    Hail,  full  of  grace! 


To-day  in  Loyola** 


LEAVE  St.  Sebastian  by  the 
eight -o'clock  morning  train  of 
the  Madrid  line ;  and  two  hours 
later  I  am  in  Zumarraga — a 
large  Pyrenean  village,  with  high-roofed 
houses,  with  clusters  of  trees  like  plumes 
pointing  above  them;  men  w^ho  seem 
content  with  living;  and  a  noise  of 
running  water  — the  grasshopper  of  this 
country.  The  mills  are  silent,  as  it  is 
Sunday.  Here  a  diligence  awaits  the 
travellers — or,  rather  the  travellers  await 

*  A  chapter   from    "Terre    d'Espagne,"  by   M. 
Bazin.  Translated  by  H.  B.  C. 


a  diligence,  drawn  by  five  mules,  which 
has  in  red  letters  on  the  box:  ''Zumar- 
raga, Azcoi'tia,  Loyola,  Azpeitia." 

I  think  the  fashion  in  diligences  must 
have  changed  since  the  time  of  Dumas 
and  Gautier,  because  the  carriage  in  no 
way  resembles  those  with  which  we  are 
familiar  in  the  illustrated  Travels  in 
Spain,  which  roll  along  in  a  cloud  of  dust 
on  the  edge  of  an  abyss.  Ours  moves 
along  slowly  at  a  trot — the  trot  of  the 
thin  mules.  The  amiable  driver  is  in  a 
blouse ;  and  I  have  the  honor  of  sitting 
beside  him  and  listening  to  the  paternal 
encouragement  given  the  team,  hlase 
with  his  alternate  pettings  and  scold- 
ings: ''^ Macho  I  macho  !^^  That  means 
simply:   "Mule!  mule!" 

The  road  is  pretty.  A  bright  sun  is 
shining.  We  follow  the  course  of  the 
Urola  ;  and  as  the  mountains  with 
their  green  points  divide  alternately  the 
water  of  the  Gave  now  to  right  and 
now  to  left,  we  change  our  horizon 
every  moment, — the  character  of  the 
view  remaining  the  same.  Crops  of 
corn;  steep  descending  copses,  that  are 
already  bared  by  autumn ;  closely-shaven 
summits;  a  house  here  and  there;  bridges 
of  one  arch  pointed  in  the  middle,  and 
so  old  that  the  parapets  are  fallen 
and  nothing  remains  but  a  little  pebbly 
path  going  up  and  then  down  above 
the  eddies  made  by  the  rocks.  Verdure, 
harvests,  woods  climbing  the  summits; 
veils  of  haze  in  the  clefts  of  shade  where 
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cascades  flow.  Are  we  in  the  land  of  the 
Tyrol,  in  Switzerland,  or  near  Pistoja 
in  the  high  valleys  of  the  Apennines? 
Take  3^our  choice. 

In  Azco'itia  the  peculiar  traits  of  the 
Basque  country  show  more  clearly.  Old 
heroic  Spain  has  left  one  of  the  wildest 
monuments  I  have  ever  seen :  the  twelfth- 
century  palace  of  the  dukes  of  Granada, 
a  simple  quadrilateral  of  tall  walls  rising 
among  the  houses,  constructed  of  brown 
stone,  as  polished  and  shining  as  enamel 
and  as  durable.  The  family  still  live 
here  during  the  summer.  We  pass.  The 
arms  in  high  relief,  the  only  ornament 
on  the  bare  fa9ade,  are  draped  in  black. 

Soon,  in  a  valley  sown  with  com, 
taking  up  all  the  space  between  the  hills, 
cutting  the  plain  in  two,  the  immense 
Monastery  of  Loyola  comes  into  view. 
The  long  white  walls  are  surmounted  by 
a  cupola,  standing  out  against  the  blue 
background  of  the  distant  mountains. 
The  first  impression  is  one  of  grandeur 
and  severity.  I  have  not  yet  seen  the 
Escurial,  but  I  am  sure  that  Loyola 
resembles  it.  It  is  in  harmony  with  the 
landscape.  No  wood,  no  bright  color 
on  the  mountain  slopes,  scarcely  a 
break  made  in  the  straight  lines  by  the 
bell  turrets  below  the  cupola.  Nothing 
arrests  the  eye.  One  feels  a  vague  sense 
of  loss :  a  secret  uneasiness  caused  by  a 
sight  so  majestic  and  yet  so  simple.  I 
grow  silent  as  I  look. 

The  carriage  passes  the  convent,  crosses 
the  Urola,  and  stops  before  an  ornate 
peristyle,  which  one  reaches  by  a  branch- 
ing staircase,  the  stone  balustrade  of 
which  is  guarded  by  lions.  It  is  the 
entrance  to  the  public  church,  advancing 
in  the  middle  of  the  white  facade,  four 
stories  high. 

Near  me  are  some  sparse  dahlias,  two 
baskets  of  faded  zinnias  surrounded  by 
thorn  hedges;  then  the  avenue  parallel 
with  the  convent;  then  two  rows  of 
chestnut-trees,  which  give  their  shade  for 


the  summer  pilgrims;  then  the  plain 
which  stretches  out,  pale  green,  bare  on 
this  side  and  on  the  other.  A  carelessly 
kept  garden  —  this  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers. 
One  sees  at  a  glance  the  Order  is  not 
contemplative.  It  is  military.  The  houses 
it  builds  look  more  or  less  like  barracks. 
No  luxurious  surroundings;  provided  a 
good  road  leads  up  to  it  and  away  from 
it,  that  is  all-sufficient. 

I  wish  to  visit  the  convent,  and  I  go  to 
the  end  of  the  long  building.  I  feel  dreamy 
and  in  the  mood  for  meditation.  The 
Father  who  opens  the  door  is  not  in 
that  mood.  He  is  a  Spanish  blond,  quite 
young,  with  a  virginal  and  smiling  face. 

''You  wish  to  visit  the  convent?  Cer- 
tainly. I  will  let  the  Father  Minister 
know.   Please  walk  into  the  parlor." 

The  parlor  is  a  veritable  glass  cage, 
the  bars  of  which  are  painted  yellow. 
It  has  large  windows  opening  on  the 
gardens;  one  window  separates  it  from 
the  porter's  room;  another  looks  into 
the  interior  of  the  monastery,  through 
which  I  see  great  staircases,  a  corridor, 
and  young  clerics  who  pass,  carrying 
cotton  umbrellas  under  their  arms.  These 
are  the  novices,  the  porter  tells  me,  going 
out  for  a  walk. 

The  Father  Minister  not  arriving,  I 
cross  the  lodge  and  stop  under  a  gallery 
opposite  the  ancestral  house  of  the 
Loyola  family  — Casa  solar  de  Loyola,— 
which  is  set  in  the  monaster}^ ;  and,  large 
as  it  is,  occupies  but  a  small  part.  It  is 
square,  with  four  towers  flanking  the 
corners.  The  wall  which  still  shows  is 
of  hewn  stone ;  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  door,  has  no  opening  in  the 
lower  story.  Above  this  to  the  roof  the 
building  is  of  brick,  pink  in  color;  and 
the  bricks  form  designs.  The  windows 
are  regularly  placed,  and  the  ornamented 
entablature  of  the  roof  makes  a  palatial 
crown  for  a  fortress  foundation. 

The  one  door  is  ogival,  and  is  sur- 
mounted by  the  Loyola  arms,  which  are 
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fc[rious :  a  covered  caldron  between  two 
olves.  According  to  ancient  authors, 
uiic  covered  caldron  signifies,  ''Noblemen, 
you  are  rich  and  you  have  the  right  to 
enlist  soldiers  at  your  expense."  And 
the  wolves,  which  are  not  eating,  mean, 
"Noblemen,  you  are  poor  under  the  yoke 
of  war."  It  was  by  this  entrance  that, 
at  the  end  of  May,  in  the  year  1521, 
the  French  soldiers  brought  in  on  their 
shoulders  the  son  of  the  house  — a  young 
captain  whose  bravery  they  had  admired 
at  the  siege  of  Pampeluna. 

Ignatius  of  Loyola  was  no  saint  at 
that  moment.  His  legs,  having  been 
shattered  once  by  the  bursting  of  a  shell 
and  again  by  the  jolting  of  the  litter, 
were  badly  set  by  the  Azcoi'tia  surgeon. 
"They  had  better  break  them  a  third 
time!"  said  Ignatius.  "With  such  legs 
as  those,  I  shall  never  be  able  to  wear 
a  pair  of  handsome  boots  again." 

He  was  at  that  time,  adds  a  Spanish 
author,  very  fastidious  and  devoted  to 
the  gay  world.  I  can  imagine  the  worthy 
lady  his  mother — a  thin  Basque,  gray 
and  faded  by  the  thirteen  children  she 
had  borne,— seeking  and  not  finding  the 
volumes  of  chivalry  which  her  wounded 
son  asked  for  in  order  to  while  away  the 
hours.  Little  reading  was  done  in  those 
days.  The  family  library  consisted  of 
two  books  —  the  Life  of  Christ  and  "The 
Flower  of  the  Saints." 

Ignatius  was  obliged  to  divide  his 
time  of  convalescence — and  it  was  very 
long— between  the  perusal  of  these  two 
books,  which  he  studied  by  day,  and  the 
contemplation  of  the  stars,  which  he 
watched  during  whole  nights,  and  which 
gave  him  great  ideas  of  his  own  little- 
ness and  that  of  this  earth. 

When  he  went  out  of  his  palace  he 
thought  no  more  of  fine  boots.  He  was 
dressed  in  a  sack,  destitute  of  money, 
disowned  by  his  older  brother,  and  bent 
upon  doing  great  things — just  what 
things  he  did  not  know.    Ever  a  soldier. 


having  merely  changed  masters,  he  was 
now  a  seeker  of  brave  adventures  in  the 
service  of  Almighty  God. 

I  ponder  these  fragments  of  history 
which  recur  to. mind,  and  reflect  upon 
that  mental  energy  of  the  sixteenth 
century  which  gave  to  the  meditations 
of  the  men  of  that  period  strong  con- 
clusions, so  unlike  ours.  They  knew  not 
that  fear  of  ridicule  before  which  we 
humble  so  many  of  our  thoughts  and 
acts.  That  sack,  for  instance,  —  0  friend 
and  reader!  I  am  sure  that  I  should 
never  have  had  the  courage  to  wear  it, 
even  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  to  go 
on  pilgrimage  to  Montserrat. 

My  reflections  are  interrupted  by  the 
arrival  of  Father  Ramon  Vinnesa,  a  tall, 
thin  gentleman  with  deep -set  eyes.  He 
smiles  at  seeing  me  so  serious  before  the 
door,  the  caldron  and  the  two  wolves. 

"You  have  had  to  wait  some  time  for 
me,"  he  said  in  French;  "and,  unfortu- 
nately, I  have  little  time  to  give  you. 
I  am  preaching  a  retreat,  and  in  half 
an  hour  I  must  be  with  my  auditors. 
Until  then  I  am  at  your  service." 

We  ascend  to  the  second  story  of  the 
Santa  Casa,  which  is,  truth  to  tell,  but  a 
succession  of  small  rooms,  low  studded, 
with  ornate  ceilings,  transformed  into 
chapels.  All  sorts  of  relics  are  kept  here : 
two  letters  from  St.  Ignatius,  framed ;  a 
portrait,  copied  from  one  in  Madrid, 
wherein  the  saint  is  represented  with  a 
full  face  and  broad  forehead,  the  eyes 
restrained  and  gentle,  and  the  aquiline 
nose  so  common  among  the  Spanish 
nobles ;  the  chasuble  worn  by  St.  Francis 
Borgia  at  his  first  Mass,  which  was 
embroidered  by  his  sister,  Anne  of  Borgia 
and  of  Aragon;  furniture  belonging  to 
the  Loyola  family,  which  continued  to 
live  in  the  palace  two  centuries  after  the 
death  of  the  saint. 

We  follow  the  Jong,  white  walls,  lighted 
by  interior  courts  into  which  the  cells 
of  the  religious    open.     Father    Vinnesa 
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pushes  a  door  open  here  and  there,  and  I 
see  the  time-honored  cell  with  the  alcove, 
the  two  chairs,  a  table  loaded  with 
books.  We  ascend  again,  and  I  enter 
the  library,  full  of  light  — the  beautiful 
light  of  a  mountainous  countr^^  Oh, 
the  delicious  and  intoxicating  fragrance 
of  leather  bindings!  Is  it  the  old  paper? 
Is  it  not  rather  the  human  thought, 
bound  and  compressed  like  a  flower 
between  the  leaves,  which  spreads  its 
exquisite  perfume? 

I  feel  a  little  at  home  here,  and  I 
dally  for  awhile.    Then  I  ask: 

*'Is  it  allowable  to  see  the  hall  where 
the  general  congregation  was  held?" 

"Certainly.  We  are  just  near  it.  It 
is  still  furnished." 

''When  was  the  last  general  election? " 

"The  first  Sunday  in  October,  in  189-. 
As  it  could  not  be  held  in  Rome,  it  was 
held  here." 

A  long  hall,  almost  under  the  eaves, 
very  light,  like  the  library.  On  the  white- 
washed walls  some  religious  pictures  of 
no  great  value.  Black  desks,  like  those 
used  in  the  primary  schools,  are  ranged 
*in  two  rows,  in  the  form  of  a  horseshoe. 
Opposite  is  the  little  white  wooden  table 
of  the  president,  with  the  copper  bell. 
There  are  se venty  -  three  seats.  Cards 
affixed  to  the  desks  give  the  names  of 
the  delegates,  and  I  read :  "P.  Antoninus 
Cordeiro,  elector  Lusitaniae;  P.  Clement 
Wilde,  elector  Neerlandiae ;  P.  Ambrosius 
Matignon,  elector  Franciae;  P.  Petrus 
Gallwey,  elector  Angliae."  Almost  all 
the  countries  of  the  known  world  are 
represented  here. 

"You  have  not  seen  everything,"  the 
Father  Minister  observed.  "  Our  general 
elections  are  not  unlike  conclaves.  The 
electors  are  closeted  until  the  election  is 
accomplished.  Do  you  see  that  little  hall 
which  has  no  entrance  except  from  here  ? 
The  day  of  the  election,  dry  bread  and 
water  are  placed  there.  The  delegates 
hear   Mass    at    half -past    five     in   the 


morning,  pray  tor  an  hour,  take  their 
places  in  the  voting  hall,  and  are  locked 
up  until  the  general  is  nominated." 

"And  the  last  time?" 

"No  one  touched  the  bread  and  water. 
All  was  over  at  ten  o'clock,  when  Father 
Martin  was  elected." 

We  come  down  a  new  staircase.  Father 
Vinnesa  excuses  himself,  with  the  ease 
of  a  Spanish  man  of  the  world. 

"You  must  look  in  at  the  great  church 
of  the  monastery,"  he  said.  "You  will 
find  it,  I  warn  you,  rich  and  'a  little 
rococo.'  We  built  a  great  many  churches 
in  an  era  of  bad  taste,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  pay  tribute." 

He  was  right.  0  columns  of  twisted 
marble,  enormous  pediments,  beautiful 
stones  made  hideous  by  mosaics! 

On  leaving  Loyola,  I  take  with  me 
a  very  different  impression  from  that 
I  had  in  approaching  from  the  plain. 
It  had  seemed  very  severe.  Now  there 
remains  with  me  a  vision  of  great  stair- 
cases bathed  in  light;  of  white  halls 
profusely  lighted ;  and  I  understand  less 
and  less  v>rhy  the  guide-books  persist  in 
giving  the  title  "Pearl  of  Guipuzcoa" 
to  this  monument,  remarkable  for  its 
immensity,  its  fine,  straight  lines,  and  the 
relics  it  contains.  One  might  as  justly 
say  "pretty  St.  Peter's  of  Rome."  But 
guide-books  should  never  be  opened  in 
travelling ;  I  am  sorry  I  opened  mine. 


In  answer  to  the  question,  "Is  life 
worth  living?"  the  cynic  replies,  "That 
depends  on  the  liver. ^^  He  would  prob- 
ably be  greatly  surprised  at  hearing  that 
his  pun,  meant  to  be  wicked,  is  fully 
justified  by  the  teaching  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  who  declares  that  the  life  of 
contemplation,  which  is  the  discernment 
of  God  by  the  spiritual  senses,  and  which 
he  also  declares  to  be  the  only  "life  worth 
living,"  can  not  coexist  with  any  present 
sensible  trouble. — Coventry  Patmore. 
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Book  II. 


I.— Thi-:  Sculptor  axd  Phychk.— A  Letter  from 


0£ 


Over-Sea8. 
the  roses,  Margherita ! — I  must 
have  a  few  roses!" 

'' Ehy  poveretta!  I  know  how 
you  love  them.  But  see ! — there  are 
only  two  francs  left  in  my  purse,  and  the 
vegetables  for  dinner  yet  to  buy." 

The  first  speaker  drew  a  deep  breath, 
such  as  a  child  draws  when  some  eagerly 
coveted  pleasure  is  denied  it,  and  looked 
wistfully  at  the  fragrant  masses  of 
crimson,  pink,  and  golden  roses  that 
covered  the  florist's  stall  before  which 
she  had  paused.  Then,  shaking  her  head 
with  a  little  gesture  of  renunciation  as 
the  vender  held  up  a  glowing  cluster,  she 
walked  on  by  the  side  of  her  companion. 

They  presented  a  great  contrast,  as 
they  passed  together  along  the  shaded 
street  of  the  ancient  town  of  Passy, 
now  a  suburb  of  Paris.  One  was  a  tall, 
slender  girl,  w4th  an  extraordinary 
erectness  and  grace  of  figure;  a  bearing 
so  distinctive  and  distinguished  that  not 
even  the  extreme  simplicity  of  her  dress 
could  prevent  her  looking  like  a  young 
princess.  Nor  was  her  face  less  spirited 
and  remarkable, — not  with  line  and 
measure  beauty,  but  with  a  brilliant, 
glancing,  mobile  loveliness,  full  of  expres- 
sion, full  of  passionate  possibilities  both 
of  joy  and  sorrow,  such  as  artists 
appreciate  and  adore  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  constrained  to  admire  without 
always  appreciating.  It  was  an  Italian 
head,  full  of  the  picturesqueness  of  the 
South,  with  masses  of  dark  curling  hair 
breaking  into  little  tendrils;  and  with 
something  so  sweet  and  winsome  in  the 
liquid  dark  eyes,  the  lovely  smiling  lips, 
that  to  see  it,  even  in  a  passing  glance, 
was  to  feel  the  spell  of  its  fascination. 


The  woman  who  walked  beside  this 
charming  creature  was  even  more  Italian 
in  aspect,  yet  as  prosaic  as  she  was 
poetical :  a  woman  of  the  peasant  class, 
short,  broad,  with  a  strong -featured, 
swarthy  face,  on  which  honesty,  fidelity 
and  affection  were  as  plainly  to  be  read 
as  on  the  countenance  of  a  noble  dog. 
That  she  had  the  defects  as  well  as  the 
virtues  of  her  class  and  temperament 
those  who  came  in  contact  with  her  in 
certain  relations  soon  discovered — chiefly 
fellow  -  servants,  with  whom  she  never 
agreed,  and  tradesmen  whom  she  screwed 
down  to  the  last  penny.  Even  her  master 
saw  at  times  the  flash  of  a  hot  temper ; 
but  to  the  girl  at  her  side — the  motherless 
child  of  her  dead  young  mistress — she  had 
never  been  anything  but  most  devoted 
and  most  faithful  as  nurse,  companion, 
and  friend. 

While  they  walked  on,  the  girl  con- 
tinued speaking — her  language  the  sweet 
Tuscan  tongue,  in  which  the  two  always 
conversed : 

'*  If  I  am  ever  rich,"  she  declared,  "I 
will  have  quantities  of  roses — roses  all 
the  time,  roses  everywhere, — you  may  be 
sure  of  that,  Margherita." 

''And  why  not,  if  you  like?"  replied 
Margherita.  ''It  will  not  be  roses  only, 
but  many  other  things  that  you  can 
have  when  you  are  rich,  my  pretty  one — 
for  rich  you  will  surely  be  some  day." 

The  girl  smiled. 

"It  is  pleasant  to  hear  you  prophesy 
with  so  much  assurance,"  she  said ;  "but 
I  really  don't  see  that  there  is  the 
faintest  prospect  of  anything  of  the  kind. 
And,  except  that  I  might  smother  myself 
in  roses,  I  should  not  care  about  it ;  while 
papa  v^ould  not  care  at  all.  He  thinks 
it  is  almost  a  crime  to  have  a  great 
deal  of  money  when  there  are  so  many 
people  that  have  none." 

Margherita  sniffed. 

"The  signor  might  change  his  mind  if 
he  were  tried,"  she  said  dryly.   "We  are 
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all  given  what  is  best  for  us,  and  only 
the  blessed  saints  have  a  right  to  throw 
away  the  gifts  of  the  good  God." 

The  girl  smiled  again. 

**  He  is  not  likely  to  be  tried,"  she 
said.  ''And  I  am  not  likely  to  have  all 
the  roses  I  want  so  long  as  vegetables 
must  be  bought — see,  Margherita,  there 
is  some  fine  lettuce,  such  as  you  need  for 
your  salad! " 

The  lettuce  and  some  other  vegetables 
were,  after  much  chaffering,  bought  and 
added  to  the  contents  of  the  basket  on 
Margherita 's  arm.  Then  the  two  turned 
homeward ;  for,  although  the  summer 
morning  held  yet  some  freshness,  there 
was  a  promise  of  intense  heat  in  the 
haze  which  overhung  the  hills  beyond  the 
Seine  on  one  side,  and  the  great  mass 
of  Paris  on  the  other. 

Passing  by  many  walled  lawns  and 
gardens,  at  the  open  gates  of  which  now 
and  again  white-capped  servants  stood 
conversing  with  friends  or  neighbors, 
they  presently  reached  a  very  quiet 
street  —  hardly,  indeed,  more  than  a 
bowery  lane, — lined  chiefly  by  walls 
bounding  the  rear  of  the  grounds  of  large 
villas,  and  came  finally  to  a  rambling, 
old-fashioned  house,  a  relic  of  the  days 
w^hen  Paris  had  been  miles  distant  from 
this  pleasant  country  village  lying 
amidst  its  trees.  Some  of  these  trees  grew 
tall  and  stately  on  the  small,  neglected 
lawn  before  the  house;  and  about  the 
whole  place  there  was  a  semi-rural  air,  an 
absolute  absence  of  pretension,  a  clieerful 
shabbiness  as  far  removed  from  squalor 
as  from  any  suggestion  of  luxury,  which 
seemed  to  indicate  that  it  belonged  to 
the  mythical,  yet  very  real,  and  widely 
differing,  region  of  Bohemia. 

A  gate  in  the  green  wall  of  enclosure 
stood  partly  open;  and,  muttering  some- 
thing, not  of  a  complimentary  nature, 
about  the  padrone  and  the  facteur, 
Margherita  carefully  closed  it  after  they 
entered.    Then    she    followed  her  young 


mistress  to  the  house,  where  they 
separated,  —  one  going  to  the  kitchen, 
the  other  passing  along  the  hall,  which 
ran  through  the  dwelling,  to  an  addition 
made  in  the  rear  —  evidently,  from  its 
form    and    skylight,  an    artist's    studio. 

Opening  the  door  of  this  without 
ceremony,  she  entered  a  long,  bare  room, 
more  like  a  workshop  than  the  studios 
to  which  modern  eyes  are  accustomed. 
But  that  it  was  a  studio  in  the  true- 
sense  a  number  of  clay  models  and  casts, 
together  with  sculptor's  work  of  various 
kinds  and  in  various  stages  of  progress, 
attested.  Ornaments  there  were  none, 
unless  a  number  of  charcoal  studies  ^ 
pinned  on  the  v^alls  could  be  so  con- 
sidered. And  of  beauty,  abstract  beauty, 
in  the  v^rork  exhibited,  there  was  very 
little.  Force,  strength,  fidelity  to  nature 
in  some  of  its  rudest  types,  there  was 
much;  but  hardly  a  suggestion  of  the 
antique  grace,  the  antique  harmony  and 
repose,  which  to  express  was  once  held 
to  be  the  chief  end  of  art.  A  glance 
w^ould  have  told  the  veriest  stranger 
that  everything  here  was  the  work  of 
one  of  the  modern  reactionists  against 
ancient  ideals  and  standards. 

With  a  solitary  exception;  for  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  near  the  unoccupied 
model's  platform,  stood  an  unfinished 
study  in  clay  —  a  nymph -like  figure  of 
exquisite  grace.  Light,  delicately  radiant 
and  joyous,  it  appeared  to  rest  upon  the 
earth  not  from  the  compulsion  of  matter 
but  from  pure  choice,  as  if  the  arching, 
springing  feet  might  leave  it  at  any 
instant  and  follow  the  butterfly  which 
was  in  the  act  of  fluttering  upward  from 
the  extended  hand.  There  was  no  need 
of  this  butterfly  to  say  that  the  nymph 
was  Ps^^che,  loveliest  of  heathen  myths; 
for  the  poetic  beauty,  the  virginal  grace, 
the  ineffable  joyousness  could  belong  to  ' 
no  other.  It  was  Psyche — eternal  type 
of  the  human  soul  before  love  has  taught 
and  suffering  tamed  it. 
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And  standing  before  the  lovely  figure, 

^jregarding  it  with  a  critical  air,  was  its 

^■reator — a  tall  man  in  working  blouse, 

pipe  in  mouth,  and  a  black  velvet  cap 

on    a    striking   head.    At    sound    of  the 

opening  door  he  turned,  showing  a  face 

which,  although    not   handsome   in    the 

ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  was  full  of 

^Bharacter   and    interest;    for   the   great 

^^ulptors.  Time  and  Thought,  had  been 

^at  work,  chiselling  into  harmony  much 

^Bhat    was   irregular   and   even    rugged, 

^^ntil  the  forceful  countenance  had  become 

attractive  in  the  highest  degree, —  a  face 

which  a  painter  would  have  loved  to  put 

■pon  his  canvas  with  deep  Rembrandt 
ints :  the  strong  features,  the  sun-tanned 
skin,  the  grey  curling  hair  and  full  grey 
beard ;  while  deep-set,  under  overhanging 
brows,  were  the  dreamer's  eyes  of  clear, 
limpid  blue, — such  eyes  as  are  never  seen 
except  in  the  face  of  a  little  child,  or  one 
who  has  kept  the  heart  of  a  child  amid 
all  the  disillusions  of  life. 
'*Am  I  late,  papa?"  the  girl  inquired 
M    quickly  — and  now  she  spoke  in  English. 
"I  hope  you  have  not  been  waiting  for 
I    me.    Shall  I  give  you  a  sitting?" 
■V  ''Not  this  morning,  I  think,  my  dear," 
n    xhe  sculptor  answered.     '^I    do  not  feel 
much  in  the  humor  for  work.   I  have  just 
been  considering  this  figure.   I  am  afraid 
it  is  entirely  too  pretty." 
''For  me,  papa?" 

"Oh,  no — not   for  you!    As  a   matter 
of  fact,  it  is  not  as  pretty  as  you  are. 
But  for  art." 
She  laughed. 

''But,  you  know,  papa,  you  always 
preach  that  art  must  represent  nature, 
no  matter  how  ugly  it  may  be;  why, 
then,  should  it  not  represent  nature  when 
it  is— well,  pretty  ?  " 

"Because  prettiness  in  art  is  quite  an 
abhorrent  thing,"  was  the  reply.  "How 
often  must  I  tell  you  that  to  represent 
beauty  is  not  the  end  of  art,— that  it 
is    in    reality    beneath    true    art>   which 


must    seize    and    represent    character  F  ^' 

''And  why  may  not  character  have 
a  beautiful  expression,  papa  dear?  You 
admire  it  when  you  find  it  in  reality,  why 
not  admire  it  in  art?" 

"In  art  it  is  almost  always  weak, 
trivial,  unworthy  of  representation." 

"But  the  Greeks,  papa—" 

He  extended  his  hand  and  pinched 
her  ear. 

"  There,  there ! — spare  me  the  Greeks. 
I  see  how  it  is.  You  are  in  love  with 
your  likeness  here.  And  I  confess" — he 
regarded  it  with  a  tenderness  which 
seemed  to  triumph  over  disapproval — 
"it  is  a  charming  thing  of  its  kind.  One 
does  not  often  succeed  in  expressing 
exactly  what  one  wished  to  express. 
What  I  wanted  to  embody  was  the  con- 
ception of  the  soul — not  a  modern,  not 
a  Christian  conception,  but  that  of  the 
ancients :  the  conception  of  a  free,  joyous, 
untamed  thing:  Psyche  before  she  knew 
Eros.  And,  as  far  as  one  can  judge  of 
one's  own  work,  I  feel  that  I  have 
succeeded — thanks  to  you,  my  dear!" 

"Am  I  really  like  that,  papa?"  she 
asked,  with  frank  delight.  "Have  you 
not  idealized  me?" 

He  shook  his  head. 

"Not  in  the  least.  It  is  yourself  doubly, 
because  you  have  not  only  served  as  a 
model  for  the  statue,  but  you  gave 
me  the  suggestion.  I  should  never  have 
sought  an  inspiration  in  the  hackneyed 
ideals  of  heathen  mytholog}^  had  you  not 
kept  Psyche  so  constantly  in  my  mind, 
before  my  eyes,  that  I  was  driven  at  last 
to  'fix  the  fugitive.'  There  you  are,  as 
you  are  now — and  as  you  will  never  be 
again  after  the  tyrant  of  Human  Life 
has  laid  his  hand  upon  you." 

The  voice  had  a  slightly  sad  inflection, 
for  all  its  lightness,  as  he  uttered  the 
last  words;  and  the  girl's  sensitive  ear 
catching  it,  she  remained  silent  for  a 
moment,  gazing  at  the  lovely  grace  ol 
the  creation  before  her— the  nymph  with 
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classic  head  upturned  toward  the  skj, 
writh  outstretched  arms,  with  fluttering 
drapery  and  springing  feet,  as  if  in  the 
act  of  seeking  something  beyond  the 
earth.  Presently  she  spoke: 

**And  if  this  is  Psyche  before  she 
knew  Eros,  how  would  you  represent 
her  afterward  ?  " 

.The  sculptor  took  a  handful  of  clay 
from  a  moist  heap  near  the  statue  and 
began  to  work  a  little  about  the  drapery. 

"The  Greeks  have  told  you,"  he  said 
after  a  moment.  ''You  know  how  she  is 
represented — harnessed  to  his  car." 

It  might  have  been  Psyche  herself— 
before  she  met  the  compelling  god  of 
Love — who  threw  back  her  graceful  head. 

"But  /  will  never  be  harnessed! "  cried 
the  silvery  young  voice. 

Her  father  glanced  at  her  with  a  half- 
mocking  smile. 

"So  Psyche  may  have  declared,"  he 
answered;  "but  had  she  persisted  in 
refusal,  she  would  have  missed  much. 
The  Greeks  were  heathens,  but  they 
grasped  a  great  truth — that  the  human 
soul  must  learn  through  love,  and  that 
love  means  suffering." 

* '  Always,  papa  ? ' ' 

"Always,  my  Psyche.  Who  has  not 
loved  has  not  lived,  and  who  has  not 
suffered  has  not  loved.  It  is  a  hard  law, 
but  there  is  no  escape  from  it." 

"There  might  be,  perhaps,  if  one  were 
wise,"  the  girl  murmured  as  if  to  herself. 

But  her  father  shook  his  head. 

"No,"  he  answered  quickly,  "there  is 
no  escape."  And  then  she  heard  him 
repeating  in  a  low  tone  some  lines  from 
the  "Vita  Nuova." 

There  fell  another  brief  silence,  while 
the  girl  stood  observing  his  deft  fingers 
moulding  the  plastic  clay  into  shape,  even 
as  the  great  force  of  which  he  had  spoken 
moulds  and  forms  human  character. 
Possibly  some  such  thought  was  in  her 
mind  as  she  watched  the  work,  pleas- 
antly conscious  the  while  of  the  refreshing 


coolness  of  the  large  bare  room,  with  its 
lofty  ceiling,  its  evenly  diffused  light,  and 
the  sound  of  water  dripping  from  the 
statue  to  the  floor.  But  when,  after  a 
few  moments,  she  spoke  again  it  was 
in  a  different  tone: 

"The  facteur  has  been  here,  has  he 
not?    Did  he  leave  no  letters?" 

"Oh,  yes!"  her  father  replied,  with  a 
start  of  recollection.  "There  are  two  or 
three.  You  will  find  them  yonder  on 
that  table.  None  are  of  any  importance 
except  one — that  with  an  American 
stamp.   Read  it." 

The  girl  walked  over  to  the  table, 
opened  and  read  the  letter  indicated. 
Then  she  turned  with  it  in  her  hand. 

"Why,  papa," — and  her  voice  was  full 
of  -surprise  —  "this  is  from  some  one  I 
never  heard  of  before.  Richard  Darracote ! 
Who  is  he?" 

"My  first  cousin — the  nearest  relative 
I  have  living,"  her  •  father  responded. 
"It  has  been  many  years — Heaven  only 
knows  how  many — since  I  heard  of  or 
from  him  before." 

"So  he  says;  yet  he  writes  as  if  you 
had  once  known  each  other  very  well." 

"As  well  as  most  brothers.  In  our 
early  youth  we  were  closely  associated; 
but  we  were  always  very  different  in 
our  tastes  and  inclinations,  so  in  life  we 
have  drifted  far  apart." 

"You  must  tell  me  something  about 
him,  papa  dear.  Why  have  you  never 
mentioned  him  before  ?  " 

"  Because  I  have  never  thought  of  him, 
I  suppose,"  answered  Gilbert  Darracote, 
and  he  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "We 
were  never  sympathetic.  How  he  used  to 
sneer  at  my  fancies,  and  how  I  despised 
his !  Well,  he  has  been  a  very  successful 
man  in  his  line — that  is,  he  has  accumu- 
lated, I  believe,  a  great  deal  of  money, — 
while  I  have  not  been  successful  in  mine. 
But  I  would  no  more  change  with  him 
now  than  I  would  have  changed  in  our 
boyhood,  when  I  scorned  him  for  what 
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seemed  to  me  his  sordid,  commonplace 
ambitions.  One  good  thing  about  such 
ambitions,  however,  is  that  they  may 
be  realized.  It  requires  only  some  perse- 
verance to  grub  successfully  in  the  earth. 
To  climb  to  the  stars  is  another  matter. 
And  yet  some  of  us  are  fools  enough  to 
hope  to  accomplish  it." 

His  daughter  was  accustomed  to  the 
tone  in  which  he  uttered  these  words, — 
a  tone  at  once  mournful  and  philosophic, 
but  without  a  trace  of  bitterness.  His 
sincerity  it  was  impossible  to  doubt.  One 
of  those  who  try  to  climb  to  the  stars 
Gilbert  Darracote  had  indeed  ever  been: 
one  who  never  surrendered  an  ideal, 
never  made  any  of  the  compromises 
with  life  which  most  of  us  are  constantly 
making ;  never  sought  to  please  or  flatter 
that  modern  substitute  for  ancient 
tyrants,  the  public  fancy;  had  not  in 
him  a  single  element  of  the  time-server; 
and  hence,  with  his  undoubted  genius, 
he  remained  unsuccessful  and  unknown, 
while  men  of  lesser  gifts  basked  in  the 
full  light  of  fame  and  fortune. 

**He  speaks  of  an  old  debt  which  he 
would  like  to  pay,"  said  Irma,  her  eyes 
returning  to  the  letter  in  her  hand. 
'  ''What  does  he  mean  by  that?" 

''He  means  a  debt  which  he  does  not 
owe  to  me  but  to  the  dead,"  Darracote 
answered.  "I  have  not  the  least  desire 
that  he  should  remember  or  pay  it.  It  is 
not  a  debt  which  money  can  pay  —  and 
he  is  thinking  of  money.  How  impossible 
it  is  for  a  man  who  has  spent  his  life  in 
the  pursuit  of  pelf  to  comprehend  and 
believe  that  another  man  may  honestly 
despise  it!" 

"And  yet  money  is  not  a  bad  thing, 
papa,"  Irma  ventured  to  suggest,  a 
vision  of  fragrant,  glowing  roses  rising 
before  her. 

Her  father  looked  at  her  with  a  smile. 

"No,  daughter  of  Eve,"  he  replied,  "it 
IS  not  bad,  if  one  can  keep  the  love  of  it 


out  of  one's  soul,  and  the  soil  of  it  off 
one's  hands,  and  use  it  only  for  good  and 
unselfish  ends.  But  this  is  very  hard  to 
do, —  so  ver^^  hard  that  you  know  what 
we  are  told  about  the  camel  and  the 
eye  of  the  needle." 

"But  that  does  not  mean  that  a  rich 
man  can  not  possibly  enter  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  papa !  " 

"No,  Irma,  it  does  not  mean  that  it 
is  impossible  for  him  to  do  so,  but  only 
difficult, — so  difficult  that  he  who  is  v^-ise 
will  not  voluntarily  take  the  risk." 

"And  yet  people  are  not  only  willing 
but  eager  to  take  it!"  remarked  the 
girl,  meditatively. 

Gilbert  Darracote  nodded. 

"Very  eager,"  he  assented  dryly;  "so 
eager  that  they  betray  their  best  friends 
stain  their  honor  and  darken  their  souls 
in  order  to  take  it." 

'^Then,  papa,  if — if  it  were  offered  to 
you,— if,  for  instance,  this  rich  cousin  of 
yours  who  says  that  he  owes  you  a  debt 
were  to  leave  you  some  money,  would 
you  refuse  to  take  it?" 

"That  rich  cousin  of  mine  is  only  a 
year  or  two  older  than  I  am — " 

"But  he  speaks  of  ill  health  in  this 
letter.  I  suppose  he  would  not  mention 
death  for  the  w^orld ;  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  is  what  he  implies, — that  is  why  he 
is  so  anxious  to  hear  from  you,  and  if 
it  is  possible  to  see  you." 

"Well,  if  he  were  to  die — poor  old 
chap,  I  hope  he  will  not ;  for  truly  death 
is  bitter  to  a  rich  man !  —  and  if  he  were 
to  leave  me  a  little  money  in  acknowl- 
edgment of  my  father's  kindness  to  him, 
I  should  not  feel  that  I  had  a  right  to 
refuse  it  for  your  sake,  my  dear.  But 
there's  nothing  less  likely  than  that  he 
has  anything  of  the  kind  in  his  mind.  So 
build  no  castles  in  Spain,  but  run  now 
and  put  on  your  Greek  costume.  I  find 
that  I  can't  manage  without  a  sitting, 
after  all." 


(To  be  continued.) 
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The  Flower  of  Penitence^ 

BY    MARY    E.   MANNIX. 

C  ROM  penitential  ashes 
A  tiny  nursling  grows, 
To  bloom  on  Easter  morning 
A  fragrant,  snow-white  rose. 


Notes  of  a  Northern  Summer* 

BY    THE    REV.   THOMAS    .J.   8HAHAN,    D.  D. 

X. 

WHERE  the  waters  of  the  Avon 
mingle  with  the  Bay  of  Minas 
may  be  seen  a  marvel  that  recalls  the 
mythical  struggle  of  light  and  darkness : 
the  century -old  battle  of  the  earth  and 
the  sea.  Elsewhere  the  rushing  waters 
of  Fundy  eat  away  the  rocky  shores  that 
hem  it  in,  and  deposit  their  booty  inland 
along  the  beds  of  many  rivers.  Here 
the  hand  of  man  has  pushed  away  the 
frowning  sea,  and  won  for  humanity  an 
ever-increasing  expanse  of  fertile  earth: 
marshy  bottom-lands  that  bear  yearly 
sw^eet  burdens  of  odorous  hay,  and 
furnish  to  innumerable  herds  and  flocks 
in  October  and  November  the  tender 
croppings  of  the  aftermath. 

Sirius  was  yet  raging  when  we  bade 
a  sorrowful  ^dieu  to  the  "Land  of 
Evangeline,"  that  no  vulgarity  of  adver- 
tisement can  ever  cheapen.  Soon  we 
were  across  the  Gaspereaux,  and  deep  in 
the  great  salt-meadow  that  here  inter- 
venes between  land  and  sea.  Through 
the  open  windows  of  the  car  there  floated 
delicious  scents  from  the  briny  grass 
that  overtopped  the  split-rail  fences,  and 
pushed  its  long  spears  through  rich 
thickets  of  wild  roses,  daisies,  and  clover. 
The  wild  rose  of  Nova  Scotia  is  childlike 
innocence  and  freshness  compared  with 
its  maturer  sisters  of  Persia  or  the  Pacific 
slope  of  Washington.  But  what  can  equal 
the  profusion  of  its  white,  pink,  and  red 


blossoms  on  every  road -side,  by  every 
forest  path,  around  every  moss-grown 
rock  of  the  peninsula !  In  these  last  days 
of  July  it  seemed  as  if  the  face  of  earth 
had  broken  out  in  a  fever  of  roses,  so 
omnipresent  were  these  delicate  flowers 
inland  and  seaward,  in  the  open  and 
in  the  forest,  by  dark-blue  lakes  enclosed 
in  fringes  of  green  spruce  and  birch,  and 
along  the  iron  cliffs  that  face  eternally 
the  welter  of  the  sea.  There  are  not  in 
nature  many  sights  more  beautiful  than 
the  tangle  of  wild  roses  with  stateh' 
goldenrod  and  whitening  tansy,  or  with 
the  bewitching  greens  of  the  scrub  of 
apple,  spruce,  and  fir.  Yet  this  is  the 
usual  hedge  of  a  Nova  Scotian  road,  and 
is  in  itself  a  thing  of  beauty,  —  a  kind 
of  simple  but  sweet  song  that  Nature 
croons  to  herself  as  she  plies  her  magic 
shuttle  across  the  loom  of  life. 

And  now  we  were  quietly  swerving 
away  from  the  beautiful  basin  on  which 
our  eyes  had  so  long  feasted,  and  running 
inland  along  the  valley  of  the  Avon,  —  a 
broad  tidal  stream  like  the  Bear  River, 
and,  like  it,  at  one  time  the  scene  of  vast 
ship -building  interests  that  have  since 
greatly  decayed.  More  than  one  extensive 
chantier  is  now  idle  and  profitless,  with 
rotting  hulks  sinking  silently  into  the 
mud  and  slime  that  constitutes  the 
bed  of  Avon  when  the  tide  is  out.  The 
tide  was  out  at  present,  and  we  could 
appreciate  the  truth  of  Mr.  Warner's 
facetious  remark  that  ''the  Avon  would 
have  been  a  charming  river  if  there  had 
been  a  drop  of  water  in  it.  I  never  knew 
before  how  much  water  adds  to  a  river." 

Across  the  Avon  stretched  rich  uplands, 
dappled  with  patches  of  dark  forest, 
and  here  and  there  the  white  cottages  of 
farmers.  One  could  scarcely  imagine  a 
more  peaceful  scene  of  pastoral  life.  And 
when  the  tide  came  back  from  Minas, 
fleet  and  friendly,  and  filled  the  channel 
afresh,  and  floated  many  vessels  that  lay 
helpless  against  the  wharves,  and  erased 
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'the  shame  of  the  black  unsightly  rent 
across  th^  land,  it  seemed  as  if  the  spirit 
of  life  had  breathed  upon  lips  of  marble; 
as  if  with  the  returning  fulness  of  the 
sea  had  come  back  some  higher  joy  of 
existence. 

The  town  of  Windsor  marks  the  head 
of  navigation  on  the  Avon.  On  entering 
it  we  were  treated  to  the  rare  sight  of 
the  ''building  of  a  city."  A  few  months 
before,  the  flames  had  levelled  with  the 
ground  the  greater  part  of  this  prosper- 
ous place,  and  now  the  citizens  were 
vigorously  raising  new  homes  and  new 
centres  of  business.  Somehow,  out  of  the 
forgotten  land  of  childhood  there  floated 
back  into  memory  those  lines  of  the 
sweet  old  Latin  poet  about  the  building 
of  Carthage :  ] 

Instant  ardentes  Tj^rii:  pars  diicere  muros, 
Molirique  arcem,  et  manibus  subvolvere  saxa, 
Pars  aptare  locum  tecto,  et  concludere  sulco. 

0  fortnnati,  quorum  jam  moenia  surgunt! 

^We  wandered  about  the  3^et  smoking 
ruins,  until  we  met  with  a  fine  granite 
church  in  course  of  erection.  Something 
told  us  that  here  a  tabernacle  was  being 
raised  for  the  Eucharistic  Christ,  and  we 
entered  with  reverence.  A  kindly  parish- 
ioner showed  us  the  progress  of  the 
work,  and  the  new  presbytery  with  its 
garden,  as  well  as  the  little  graveyard 
where  the  first  pioneers  of  the  parish 
sleep  amid  the  charred  embers  of  the  poor 
little  church  that  once  sufliced  for  them. 
Is  it  not  one  of  the  best  things  in  Cathol- 
icism, this  quick,  fraternal  sympathy 
that  overthrows  habitually  all  barriers 
of  race  or  color  or  condition,  and  binds 
men  easily  and  sweetly  in  a  common 
union  before  the  Altar  of  God?  We  had 
never  met  our  guide  before.  For  him  we 
had  fallen  out  of  the  clouds ;  yet  in  a  few 
minutes  we  were  as  friendly  as  though 
we  had  been  lifelong  acquaintances, 
thanks  to  the  identical  belief  and  hope 
which  we  had  imbibed  from  the  lips  of 
our  common  mother. 


King's  College,  a  richly  -  endowed  seat 
of  learning  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  lends  distinc- 
tion to  Windsor.  But  it  is  still  more 
famous  as  the  one-time  residence  of 
Haliburton,  the  author  of  '*The  Clock- 
maker;  or.  The  Sayings  and  Doings  of 
Samuel  Slick,  of  Slickville,  Onion  County, 
Connecticut,"  a  work  that  appeared  first 
in  some  local  weekly  during  the  thirties, 
but  has  since  then  maintained  its  fame 
as  a  humorous  delineation  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  Yankee  and  Nova  Scotian. 
Haliburton  wrote  in  the  days  when 
Englishmen  asked:  ''Who  reads  an 
American  book?"  This  work  was  read  ; 
and,  though  it  vexed  no  little  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  there  are  to-day 
none  who  appreciate  its  delicious  extrav- 
aganza, its  inimitable  "Tarasconade,"  so 
much  as  the  original  victims.  He  has 
been  compared  to  the  author  of  Tristram 
Shandy  or  of  the  "Noctes  Ambrosianse." 
But  the  satire  of  Haliburton  is  more 
local  and  harsh,  more  coarse  and  noisy. 
It  falls  on  the  shoulders  of  a  whole 
people,  and  is  wanting  in  that  exquisite 
charity  of  impersonality  that  makes 
the  "Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table" 
almost  a  Christian.  It  was  a  unique 
thing  in  literature  to  put  both  friend 
and  foe  in  the  pillory,  and  expose  with 
almost  equal  justice  the  foibles  of  both, 
with  the  hope  of  improving  the  first.  Of 
this  book,  influential  among  a  thousand, 
a  recent  critic  has  written:* 

Farcical  as  is  his  delineation  of  the  shrewd,  con- 
ceited, bragging,  cozening,  hard-working,  garrulous 
Yankee,  little  as  he  admires  the  institutions  that 
produced  this  type  of  citizen,  it  is  plain  that  eTudge 
Haliburton  uses  the  Clockmaker  and  his  kind 
to  point  the  moral  against  the  dulness,  lack  of 
enterprise,  laziness  and  provincial  shiftlessness  of 
the  Nova  Scotian.  He  means  to  stir  his  fellow 
countrymen  into  eflFort  and  action  if  he  can. 
Whether  the  book  really  served  for  admonition 
and  correction,  whether  the  Yankee  clock  really 
struck  the  hour  for  the  "Bluenose"  awakening,  as 
its  author  believed,  at  least  he  created  the  con 
ventional  Yankee  of  general  acceptation, — the  lank, 

♦    "  Library    of  the    World's    Bent    Lit.prature,"  vol.  xvii, 
p.  6849 
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awkward  figure,  ill  -  articulated  and  ill"- dressed, 
with  trousers  and  coat-sleeves  too  short,  with  hat 
too  large,  with  hair  too  long;  with  sharp  nose 
keen  eye,  shrewd  smile;  with  flattened  vowels 
and  nasal  tones,  with  queer  vocabulary  and 
queerer  syntax,  — in  short,  the  Yankee  of  the  stage, 
of  caricature,  and  of  tradition,  universally  believed 
in  (at  least  across  the  seas)  until  Lowell's  genius 
revealed  the  true  New  Englander  in  Hosea  Biglow. 

The    Yicinity    of  Windsor   is    rich    in 
inexhaustible  deposits  of  gypsum,  a  rare 
white    or   blue   plaster,  that   is  shipped 
in     great      quantities     to     the     United 
States    and    elsewhere.      Otherwise    the 
territory  between  Windsor  and  Halifax 
is  uninteresting.    The  railroad  runs   up 
steep  gradients  and  loses    itself  among 
interminable  forests  of   dwarf  pine  and 
fir,   that  give  way    frequently    to    lakes 
that    shine     like     blue     shields     in     the 
level  sunlight.   It  is  the  forest  primeval, 
indeed,  in   the   sense   that   it  has  never 
been  cultivated;  but  its  dignity  is  gone, 
so  often  has  the  axe  of  the  woodsman 
shorn  away  its  crown  of  oak  and  elm 
and  maple;  so  often  have  its  tall  pines 
and  spruces  been  marked  with  the  king's 
broad-arrow  in  the  past,  and  haled  away 
to  build  the  wooden  walls  of  England. 
In  a  century  and  a  half  these    awful 
solitudes  have  not  withdrawn  from  the 
vicinity  of  Halifax;  and  the  great  fortress 
is   yet   confined   to    a   narrow   strip    of 
inhabitable  land  precisely  as  it  was  in 
1749,  when  England  laid  its  foundations 
at  the  request  of  Massachusetts  Yankees, 
anxious  to  secure  their  own  fishing  com- 
merce and  to  offset  the  yet  considerable 
power  of  France  in  these  seas.    Indeed, 
the     hills,    the     pine -forests,    and      the 
mountain  -  tarns     come    down    even    to 
Bedford  Basin,  a  vast  sheet  of  water  that 
serves  as  inner  harbor  to  Halifax,  and 
in  which  the  fleets  of  all  nations  might 
anchor  with  ease.    Just  now  a  peaceful 
convent,  where  Sisters  of  Charity  educate 
young  ladies  of  Nova  Scotia,  looks  out 
upon  the  calm  surface  of  this  bay.    The 
train  skirts  the  lovely  waters  in  a  wide 
semicircle,  runs  along  under  the  shadow 


of  steep  green  slopes  on  which  stands  the 
city  prison,  and  leaves  us  in  the  city  of 
Halifax,  fully  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
either  of  the  two  hotels  that  represent 
its  public  hospitality. 

The  Haligonians,  as  they  love  to  call 
themselves,  are  a  worthy  and  hospitable 
people,  with  a  touch  of  old-world  reserve 
and  distinction  that  offends  some  Ameri- 
cans and  pleases  others.  The  city  itself 
is  a  typical  temple  of  the  modern  god  of 
war;  and  his  mysteries  form  the  chief 
attraction,  whether  we  walk  through  the 
•great  stone  citadel  that  crowns  the 
plateau  along  whose  seaward  slopes  the 
city  rises,  or  gaze  upon  ten  or  twelve 
forts  and  redoubts,  armed  with  the  latest 
weapons  of  precision  that  turn  their  ever- 
sleepless  eyes  toward  McNab's  Island, 
which  bifurcates  the  deep  sea-road  that 
communicates  with  the  wide  Atlantic. 

Gibraltar,  Quebec,  Esquimalt,  Hali- 
fax!—  was  there  ever  such  a  sea -power 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  one  small 
insular  people?  Crouched  like  a  lion  at 
all  the  world's  toll-gates,  it  represents 
the  very  highest  acme  of  strength  known 
to  human  history.  Egyptian,  Assyrian, 
Persian,  Roman, — no  people  of  antiquity 
approached  from  afar  the  majesty  of 
England.  While  the  European  peoples 
of  the  modern  world  were  as  blind  as 
those  of  Chalce;don,  she  has  been  building 
up,  we  will  not  discuss  how,  an  over-sea 
empire  that  now  hems,  hinders  and 
threatens  them  on  all  sides.  Is  it  the 
hand  of  Providence,  as  her  own  chil- 
dren and  her  admirers  believe,  which  is 
pushing  about  for  her  the  pawns  on  the 
chess-board  of  the  world?  Is  there  no 
truth  in  those  fierce  lines  of  Labouchere 
descriptive  of  the  flag  of  England  ? — 
Aye,  it  waves  o'er  the  blazing  hovels 

Whence  African  victims  fly. 
To  be  shot  by  explosive  bullets. 

Or  to  wretchedly  starve  and  die. 
And  where  the  beach-comber  harries 

The  isles  of  the  Southern  Sea, 

At  the  peak  of  his  hellish  vessel 

'Tis  the  English  flag  flies  free. 
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There  is  a  "manifest  destiny"  in 
the  evolution  of  peoples  and  consti- 
tutions, made  clearer  perhaps  by  the 
deeper  studies  and  surer  methods  of  the 
newer  school  of  history ;  but  recognized 
also  in  the  past,  and  immortalized  in  the 
pages  of  Prudentius,  St.  Augustine,  and 
Bossuet.  And  it  may  well  be  that  for 
England  there  is  dawning  an  era  of  wider 
ower  and  more  splendid  glory;  that 
e  will  break  the  front  of  opposition, 
om  whatever  side  it  come,  and  that 
another  century  will  see  her  exercising  a 
final  hegemony  over  the  European  world. 
But  let  this  new  development  be  based 
on  justice  and  religion;  let  her  render 
the  fullest  measure  of  fair  play  and  resti- 
tution to  the  one  people  whom  she  has 
treated  as  a  helot  for  several  centuries ; 
let  her  confess  this  monumental  wrong, 
pluck  this  thorn  from  her  side,  and  there 
will  come  to  her  such  an  accession  of 
strength  as  will  palsy  every  effort  of 
her  enemies.  Will  she  rise  above  herself, 
doing  this,  or  will  she  be  true  to  the 
hideous  past  and  seal  a  pact  of  eternal 
hatred  ?  For  the  cause  of  Ireland  is  holy 
and  immortal,  and  her  children  may  not 
sacrifice  one  tittle  of  the  claims  for  which 
blood  has  flowed  like  water,  and  hearts 
innumerable  have  broken  with  sacred 
rage,  bequeathing  to  the  yet  unborn 
the  cause  which  they  were  impotent  to 
make  triumph! 

Halifax  boasts  of  Public  Gardens  filled 
with  many  choice  trees  and  shrubs,  kept 
with  scrupulous  care,  and  accessible  to 
all  citizens.  More  wild  and  romantic 
is  the  natural  park  of  Point  Pleasant 
which  juts  out  along  low  rocky  cliffs 
that  separate  the  harbor  from  the  deep 
inlet  known  as  the  Northwest  Arm. 
Along  the  heights  that  overlook  this 
latter  roadway  of  the  sea  are  scattered 
many  elegant  villas  of  the  merchants 
and  gentlemen  of  Halifax.  Were  this 
arm  continued  a  short  distance,  the  city 
would   be  located  on  an  island,  and    a 


natural    moat    provided  for  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  land  defences. 

For  the  rest,  Halifax  proper — sea-front 
and  business  streets  — has  a  dingy  and 
rusty  appearance.  A  few  public  build- 
ings apart,  there  is  something  very- 
shabby  and  forlorn  about  the  older 
town,  that  is  scarcely  relieved  by  the 
numerous  redcoats  that  flash  in  the 
sunlight  and  enliven  the  dulness  of  the 
streets.  At  present  it  is  the  Leinster 
regiment  which  does  garrison  duty,  and 
many  .a  kindly  Keltic  face  did  we  notice 
beneath  the  jaunty  cap  that  hangs  on 
one  ear  and  gives  such  a  comical  look 
to  tall  and  handsome  youths.  Brave  and 
good  men  they  are,  we  are  told  by  the 
excellent  priest  who  is  their  chaplain, 
and  who  regaled  us  with  many  a  tale  of 
life  on  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  along  the 
Spanish  frontier  and  elsewhere,  during 
his  long  career  as  army  chaplain. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  40,000 
souls  in  Halifax  is  Catholic ;  and  two  of 
the  four  parishes,  St.  Mary's  and  St. 
Patrick's,  are  quite  respectable  in  point 
of  numbers  and  material  equipment.  The 
former  is  the  cathedral  parish,  and  boasts 
of  a  fine  marble  fa9ade  superior  to  any- 
thing on  the  peninsula;  while  the  glebe- 
house,  as  the  rectory  is  called,  yields  to 
no  residence  in  the  city  for  size  and 
elegance.  All  the  parishes  have  schools 
cared  for  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  and 
accepted  by  the  municipality  as  public 
schools.  The  Eudist  Fathers  conduct  a 
theological  seminary,  and  the  Christian 
Brothers  an  academy  and  a  home  for 
boys.  Two  flourishing  schools  for  young 
ladies,  kept  respectively  by  Religious  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  and  Sisters  of  Charity, 
are  much  beloved  by  the  people.  In 
addition  there  is  a  home  for  the  aged,  an 
orphan  asylum,  a  house  of  the  Good 
Shepherd,  and  a  foundling  asylum, — most 
of  these  institutions  being  located  on  a 
single  extensive  plot  of  land  at  the 
entrance  to  the  city.    An  active  clergy^ 
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tinder  the  direction  of  a  prelate  esteemed 
throughout  Canada  for  his  virtue  and 
learning,  bears  the  heavy  burden  of  this 
ecclesiastical  ''plant,"  which  has  never 
ceased  to  grow  since  the  day  when  it 
consisted  only  of  the  Irish  soldiers  of 
the  different  regiments  that  made  up  the 
first  garrison  of  the  fortress.  Now  there 
are  about  300,000  Catholics  in  the  Mari- 
time Provinces  out  of  less  than  a  million 
of  population,  with  four  suffragans. 

From  Halifax  one  may  go  direct  by 
sea  to  any  part  of  the  West  Indies  or 
the  Maritime  Provinces,  to  Liverpool, 
London,  Queenstown,  Glasgow,  Ham- 
burg, Antwerp,  New  York,  Baltimore  or 
Boston.  Its  immense,  unrivalled  harbor, 
its  lesser  distance  from  the  Old  World, 
its  position  as  chief  open  port  of  the 
Dominion  when  the  St.  Lawrence  is  ice- 
bound, are  advantages  of  a  permanent 
character.  Its  citizens  believe  in  its 
future  as  firmly  as  do  those  of  St.  John 
in  theirs;  and  no  rival  American  cities 
have  balanced  advantages  and  draw- 
backs more  nicely  than  these  finest  ports 
of  a  land  that  alone  contains  more  good 
ports  than  are  met  with  from  Eastport 
to  Key  West. 

XL 

What  is-  wanting  to  make  this  favored 
land  the  home  of  millions  of  citizens 
living  the  superior  political  life  of  the 
English-speaking  world?  As  it  is,  a 
stationary  population  of  some  500,000 
scarcely  befits  its  natural  extent  of  nearly 
21,000  square  miles,  giving  only  a  popu- 
lation of  some  twenty-five  to  the  square 
mile.  The  line  of  its  sea -coast  equals 
1,200  miles,  and  offers  sustenance  to 
less  than  30,000  fishermen,  — about  the 
same  proportion  of  labor  to  opportunity 
as  on  the  land.  Yet  the  words  uttered 
by  Father  Charlevoix  in  1765  are  still 
substantially  true: 

There  are  perhaps  no  provinces  in  the  world 
possessing  finer  harbors,  or  furnishing  in  greater 
?ibundance  all  the  conveniences  of  life.    The  climate 


is    quite   mild    and    very   healthy Nowhere   are 

there   to  be   seen    forests  more  beautiful  or  with 

wood  better  fitted  for  buildings  and  masts The 

fish  most  commonly  caught  on  the  coast  are  cod, 
salmon,  mackerel,  herring,  sardine,  shad,  trout,— all 
fish  that  can  be  salted  and  exported.  Seals, 
walruses,  and  whales  are  found  in  great  numbers. 
The  rivers,  too,  are  full  of  fresh -water  fish,  and 
the  banks  teem  with  countless  game, 

Charles  Hallock  wrote  in  1873  that 
''Nova  Scotia  yields  a  greater  variety  of 
products  for  export  than  any  territory 
on  the  globe  of  the  same  superficial 
area, — ice,  lumber,  salt  -  fish,  salmon, 
lobsters,  coal,  iron,  gold,  plaster,  slate, 
grindstones,  fat  cattle,  wool,  potatoes, 
apples,  large  game,  and  furs." 

There  are  some  who  persist  in  pointing 

out   that  the  peninsular  character   still 

suffers  from  the  weaknesses  so  drasticall}^ 

rebuked  by  Haliburton.  Yet  the  province 

sends  yearly  its  best  blood,  choice  youth 

of  both  sexes,  to   Boston,  whence    they 

filter  through  our  society,  and  are  held 

a  welcome  acquisition.    Others  dream  of 

a  Greater   Acadia,  a  union  of  all  three 

Maritime  Provinces,  independent  of  the 

actual  Dominion,  and  destined  sooner  or 

later  to  merge  into  our  republic.   More 

than  one  bond  of  union  exists  already, 

chiefly  the  quick  and  easy  sea-path  by 

which  both  peoples  are  naturally  united ; 

not  to  speak  of  the  great  world-markets 

now  established  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 

where  the   fish    and    lumber    and    other 

products  of  the  peninsula  could  best  be 

disposed    of.    The    famous    geographer, 

Elisee     Reclus,    was     struck     with     the 

natural     Zusammengehorigkeit     of     the 

New  England  States  and  the  Maritime 

Provinces,  and    has    left    his  opinion  on 

record  in  these  remarkable  words: 

Regarded  as  a  whole,  the  Maritime  Provinces 
belong  to  the  same  natural  region  as  New  Eng- 
land, while  the  solitudes  separating  them  from  the 
province  of  Quebec  coincide  with  the  (Laurentian) 
watershed.  The  limits  determined  by  the  vicisj!>i- 
tudes  of  war  and  diplomacy  are  far  from  following' 
those  indicated  by  nature ;  and,  in  order  to  remedy 
this  violation  of  the  geographical  conditions,  the 
Canadian  Government  has  been  obliged  to  con- 
struct, at  great  expense,  the  "Intercolonial"  trunk 
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line  of  railway  traversing  uninhabited  and  almost 
uninhabitable  wastes.  A  mere  glance  at  the  map 
suffices  to  show  that  the  Maritime  Provinces  form 
an  abnormal  appendix  to  the  other  Canadian 
regions.  A  division  more  in  accordance  with  the 
natural  relations  would  have  either  awarded  New 
Brunswick  to  the  United  States,  or  Maine  to  the 
Dominion.  * 

Whatever  be  the  political  fate  of  these 
lands  so  richly  endowed  by  nature  with 
every  gift,  it  remains  true  that  they 
re  inhabited  by  a  population  akin  to 
rs  in  language,  religion,  government, 
and  ideals  of  life.  We  have  somewhat 
to  learn  from  them  in  the  way  of 
frugality,  modesty,  simplicity,  and  ancient 
heartiness, — in  which  virtues  they  are  a 
ruer  mirror  than  we  like  to  admit  of 
lUr  American  ancestors.  Contentment 
with  the  present  lot  and  patient  bearing 
of  hardships  are  natural  virtues  in  every 
land,  but  they  are  very  common  in  Nova 
Scotia,  where  we  met  with  little  useless 
repining  and  no  special  envy  of  the 
brilliant  fortune  of  their  neighbor.  And 
this  is  true  despite  the  fact  that  he  shuts 
out  their  lumber,  is  accused  of  poaching 
on  their  fisheries,  threatens  their  markets 
in  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba,  and  in  general 
stands  in  their  light  commercially.  On 
the  other  hand,  his  capital  is  invested  in 
their  saw -mills,  and  to  some  extent  in 
their  municipal  improvements  and  rail- 
roads. Their  children  draw  respectable 
wages  across  our  border,  while  the  yearly 
drift  of  tourists  leaves  after  it  wealth 
far  greater  in  quantity  than  is  annually 
withdrawn  from  those  few  gold  mines 
on  which  the  Nova  Scotians  once  staked 
great  hopes.  Perhaps  it  is  by  this  greater 
mutual  knowledge,  esteem,  and  culti- 
vation, that  a  future  union  of  these 
provinces  with  us  is  to  be  brought  about. 
Silvio  Pellico  tells  us  in  '*My  Prisons" 
that  people  usually  hate  one  another 
simply  because  they  do  not  know  one 
another. 

*    "The    Earth    and   Its    Inhabitants:    North 
America,"  vol.  i,  p.  337. 

(The  End.) 


Brother  Gregfory^s  Story* 

GOD,  in  His  Providence,  has  many 
ways  of  winning  souls  to  Himself. 
Sometimes  He  almost  seems  to  permit 
evil  that  good  may  come.  I  could  tell 
you  a  story  in  proof  of  this.  It  all  took 
place  over  thirty  years  ago, — before 
the  Franco  -  German  war,  when  I  was  a 
young  man  —  a  very  young  man. 

One  balmy  evening,  during  the  month 
of  May,  two  young  French  officers  were 
taking  a  walk  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
quiet  little  village  where  their  regiment 
had  been  quartered  for  some  days.  Both 
were  Catholics;  but  one  of  them  had 
long  ago  abandoned  all  practice  of  his 
religion,  having  imbibed  the  infidel  senti- 
ments of  his  dissolute  companions  in 
proportion  as  he  gave  himself  up  to  vice 
and  dissipation;  thus  quite  destroying 
the  good  effects  of  his  early  education. 
The  other — some  years  younger — was 
gradually  coming  to  the  same  way  of 
thinking,  although  it  was  harder  for  him 
to  relinquish  all  his  former  cherished 
beliefs;  for  he  was  the  son  of  a  pious 
mother,  who  prayed  for  him  constantly 
with  the  faith  and  confidence  bom  of  a 
sublime   and  unalterable  trust   in    God. 

The  two  young  men  were  fast  friends, 
and  the  elder  was  not  slow  to  engraft 
his  own  cynicism  on  the  impressionable 
soul  of  his  comrade.  To-day  their  talk 
ran  on  priests  and  religious,  whom  Cyril, 
the  younger,  vainly  endeavored  to  defend. 

"Those  priests  are  all  hypocrites!" 
said  Edward.    **I  knew  one — " 

And  here  he  launched  with  great  gusto 
into  a  story  of  an  unfortunate  man  who 
had  been  the  cause  of  scandal  in  his 
native  place,  —  a  story^  which  we  shall 
not,  of  course,  repeat. 

"But,  my  dear  Edward,"  pleaded  his 
friend,  "  while  I  have  no  doubt  what  you 
tell  me  is  true,  it  does  not  follow  that 
all  priests  are  like  that.  There  was  a 
traitor  among  the  Apostles;    there  will 
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be  faithless  and  unprofitable  servants  to 
the  end  of  time.  You  can  not  make  me 
believe  that  my  teacher  at  college  and 
the  old  parish  priest  who  baptized  me 
and  gave  me  my  First  Communion  were 
hypocrites  and  deceivers." 

"Yes,  they  are  all  hypocrites,  I  assure 
you,"  replied  the  other,  in  a  tone  which 
implied  that  nothing  could  change  his 
mind  on  the  subject.  ''You  were  young 
and  inexperienced  then." 

"The  priest  whom  we  saw  but  a  few 
moments  ago  coming  out  of  the  school- 
house  looks  like  a  very  good  man,"  said 
his  friend.  "He  must  be,  to  remain  in 
this  poor  miserable  village,  where  he 
can  have  hardly  enough  to  support  life 
in  his  body." 

"I'll  wager  that  he  is  at  this  moment 
eating  a  fine  fowl  or  something  equally 
delicious  for  his  supper,"  said  Edward; 
"while  the  lambs  and  sheep  of  his  flock 
are  washing  down  their  black  bread 
with  a  mouthful  of  weak  wine." 

"Pshaw!"  was  the  response.  "You 
are  prejudiced  and  unreasonable.  I  don't 
believe  anything  of  the  kind." 

"I  can  prove  it,"  said  Edward. 

"How  can  you  prove  it?" 

"If  you  will  accompany  me,  I  am 
willing  to  knock  at  the  door  of  the 
presbytery  this  very  moment  and  ask 
for  a  bite.  Will  you  do  it?  We  shall 
surprise  him.  He  will  invite  us  to  sit 
down  with  him,  no  doubt;  for,  to  do 
them  justice,  I  have  never  made  any 
imputations  against  the  hospitality  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  black  cloth." 

"I  do  not  like  to  do  it,"  said  Cyril, 
with  some  hesitation.  "But  yet  I  shall 
not  refuse.  I  wish  to  convince  you  that 
you  are  wrong." 

"And  I  am  equally  anxious  to  show 
you  I  am  right." 

In  five  minutes  they  were  at  the  door 
of  the  presbytery.  They  knocked :  it  was 
quickly  opened  to  them  by  the  priest 
himself.    Edward  began  by  asking  him 


some  question  as  to  the  whereabouts  of 
an  imaginary  person  who  had  once  lived 
in  the  village. 

"Come  in,  come  in,  gentlemen !  "  said 
the  priest,  a  tall,  slender  man  in  a  black 
cassock  very  much  the  worse  for  wear. 

The  young  men  entered. 

"I  do  not  recollect  any  such  person  as 
the  one  you  mention,"  said  the  priest; 
"although  I  have  been  here  over  fifteen 
years.  But  if  you  will  kindly  share  my 
repast,  to  which  I  was  about  to  sit 
down,  I  shall  afterward  be  only  too  glad 
to  examine  my  register,  and  thus  may 
be  able  to  give  you  some  information." 

The  young  men  glanced  at  the  table. 
A  loaf  of  bread  on  a  wooden  plate  was 
placed  in  the  middle,  flanked  by  a  couple 
of  onions  in  a  blue  saucer.  There  was 
neither  butter  nor  milk;  but  a  cup  of 
black  coflee,  steaming  hot,  stood  beside 
the  single  plate,  at  one  end  of  the  clean 
but  meagre  board. 

"I  have  not  much  to  offer,"  continued 
the  priest;  "but  there  is  plenty  of  hot 
coflee,  and  the  evening  is  chill.  Our  hens 
are  not  laying  at  present,  or  I  would  be 
able  to  give  you  each  a  fresh  ^gg.^^ 

He  spoke  with  the  greatest  simplicity 
of  manner ;  the  young  men  could  not  help 
being  favorably  impressed.  However, 
the  fare  was  not  sufliciently  tempting 
to  warrant  their  acceptance  of  the  kind 
invitation ;  so  they  declined  politely,  and 
begged  that  he  would  defer  his  researches 
till  next  day,  when  they  promised  to  call 
again;    then  they  took  their  departure. 

"Well!"  said  Cyril  triumphantly,  as 
the  door  closed  upon  them.  "Was  not 
that  sumptuous  fare,  indeed?" 

"True,  it  was  meagre  enough,"  replied 
the  other,  after  a  pause.  "But  I'll  bet 
you  it  was  all  a  'blind.'" 

"What  do  you  mean?"  inquired  his 
companion.  "He  certainly  did  not  know 
we  were  coming." 

"No,  not  we,"  said  the  other.  "But, 
as  that  seems  to  be  the   only  entrance 
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excepting  the  kitchen,  he  is  liable  to  be 
interrupted  at  any  time,  and  so  maj^ 
feign  a  poor  table.  I  should  not  be  at 
all  surprised  if  he  has  a  fine  snack  every 
night  in  his  own  room,  before  he  goes 
to  bed." 

Jfc"You  are  utterly  unreasonable,"  said 
^l^ril,  in  a  tone  of  vexation. 

His  friend,  fearing  he  had  overshot  the 
mark,  changed  the  conversation. 

That  night  Cyril  went  on  his  knees 
for  the  first  time  in  many  months.  The 
saintly  face  of  the  good  priest,  and  the 
very  evident  poverty  in  which  he  lived, 
stirred  emotions  in  his  soul  which  had 
been  long  dormant. 

The  next  evening  the  friends  were  again 

taking  a  walk ;   and,  without  premedita- 

j    tion,  turned  into  the  same  path.  About 

l^fene  o'clock  they  approached  the  house 

n    of  the  priest.    All  was  dark,  save  for  a 

I    light  which  burned  in  one  chamber. 

*^That   is   his   room,  tio  doubt,"  said 

Edward,  abruptly.    ''I'll   wager   you   a 

bottle  of  wine  that  our  good  friend,  the 

pastor,  has  one  beside  him  at  this  very 

moment,  with  probably  a  carcass  of  cold 

fowl  and  a  loaf  of  white  bread.    What 

do  you  say?" 

*'How  shall  we  find  out?"  asked  the 

,    other,  quietly. 

Ih  **The    window   is    at    a    considerable 

^    aistance  from  the  ground,"  said  Edward. 

"  By  walking  carefully  through  the  grass 

until  we  are  within  about  ten  feet  of  it, 

we  can  see  all  that  he  is  doing ;  for  it  is 

open,  and  the  curtain  is  not  quite  down, 

though  probably  he  thinks  it  is.  Come!  " 

'*It  is  a  mean  thing  to  do,"  said  Cyril, 

reluctantly;    "but  in  a  good  cause,  one 

must  at  times  justify  means  by  motives. 

I  am  willing." 

Noiselessly  they  stole  through  the  long, 
lush  grass  till  they  came  to  a  point 
where  they  could  see  vnthout  danger  of 
being  seen.  The  priest  was  sitting  by  a 
table,  apparently  reading  his  Breviary; 
for   the   book   was   covered  with  black 


cloth  and  was  full  of  markers.  There 
was  nothing  else  on  the  table,  which  was 
of  common  pine,  without  a  cover.  For 
some  time  they  watched  him,  as  steadily 
he  turned  page  after  page.  Finally  he 
closed  the  book,  stood  up,  and,  taking 
something  from  his  pocket,  began  to 
walk  about  the  room.  Cyril  stepped 
cautiously  forward. 

'*He  is  saying  his  rosary,"  he  said, 
when  he  rejoined  his  companion.  "  I  move 
that  we  do  not  spy  upon  him  any  longer. 
Are  you  convinced  now?" 

''Well,  he  may  be  an  exception,"  said 
Edward.  "I  confess  he  seems  all  right. 
Yes,  let  us  go." 

As  they  strode  along  in  the  direction 
of  their  quarters,  Cyril  experienced  a 
contempt  for  himself  and  a  revulsion  of 
feeling  toward  his  companion,  such  as 
made  him  long  for  the  solitude  of  the 
loft  where  he  slept.  Before  he  sought 
repose  he  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  as 
he  prayed  a  few  tears  trickled  through 
the  hands  on  which  his  head  was  bowed. 

A  few  days  after  this  the  friends  were 
walking  along  an  unfrequented'  path 
which  led  into  a  forest.  Since  that  night, 
by  mutual  consent,  they  seemed  to  have 
avoided  their  former  subject  of  conver- 
sation. But  now  at  a  turn  in  the  road 
they  suddenly  came  in  sight  of  a  man 
walking,  with  bent  head,  some  distance 
in  front  of  them.  He  was  tall  and  slender, 
and  wore  a  cloak  of  dark  cloth,  as  the 
morning  was  rather  cool.  Presently  they 
observed  a  beggar  sitting  on  one  side 
of  the  road.  He  appeared  to  make  some 
sort  of  exclamation ;  for  the  man  in  front 
of  them  quickly  crossed  over  and  stood 
talking  to  him. 

"  It  is  the  priest !  "  said  Edward.  "  I'll 
bet  you,  Cyril,  he  does  not  give  that 
beggar  a  penny.  They  never  do.  They 
preach  charity,  but  carefully  refrain  from 
practising  it." 

"For  shame,  Edward!"  impulsively 
exclaimed  the    other.    "I   could    almost 
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hate  you  for  your  rank  injustice  and 
unfounded  prejudice." 

''Hate  me  if  you  will,"  said  his  friend, 
in  an  oifended  tone.  "I  have  been  longer 
in  the  world  and  have  seen  more  of  it 
than  you  have;  and  it  does  not  follow 
because  a  man  lives  scantily  when  he 
needs  must,  and  prays  sedately  from 
habit,  that  he  is  a  true  follower  of  the 
Apostles.  Perhaps  you  had  better  go 
back  to  your  mummeries." 

"And  I  shall — I  promise  you  that  I 
shall — if  that  good  priest  fails  to  do 
what  I  am  confident  he  will  do.  I  will 
go;  for  if  he  gives  nothing  it  will  be 
because  he  has  nothing." 

They  stood  for  awhile,  not  wishing 
to  approach  nearer  lest  they  should 
be  observed  by  the  two  who  were  now 
in  close  converse.  Thej  saw  the  priest 
take  the  cloak  from  his  shoulders  and 
give  it  to  the  beggar.  They  saw  the 
man  wrap  it  closely  about  him,  and  hug 
himself  in  satisfaction  at  its  warmth. 
They  saw  the  priest  make  the  Sign  of 
the  Cross  over  the  unsightty  creature, 
and  then  slowly  resume  his  walk.  By  a 
common  impulse  they  remained  on  the 
spot  where  they  were  until  he  had  passed 
out  of  sight;  then  they  walked  toward 
the  beggar,  who  still  sat  on  the  roadside. 

"That  is  a  fine  cloak  you  have  just 
received,  my  friend,"  observed  Edward, 
approaching  him. 

"Yes,  indeed,"  chuckled  the  man.  "I 
needed  it,  though;  and  some  one  will 
surely  give  him  another," — he  nodded  in 
the  direction  the  priest  had  taken. 

"But  how  did  he  happen  to  give  it  to 
you?"  inquired  Edward. 

"I  asked  for  some  pennies  —  you  seel 
am  almost  naked,"  replied  the  beggar, 
throwing  open  the  cloak  and  revealing 
an  unsightly  mass  of  dirty  rags.  As  he 
did  so,  they  saw  that  his  hands  and  feet 
were  both  deformed.  "He  hadn't  a 
cent :  he  spent  his  last  penny  yesterday — 
that    priest,  —  he   told  me   so;    he    will 


get  nothing  now^  for  two  weeks  or  more. 
But  he  said  he  w^as  not  cold ;  and,  after 
all,  he  has  a  house  to  go  to,  while  I  have 
no  shelter  but  the  sky.  And  some  one 
will  give  him  another, — yes,  some  one 
will  very  soon  give  him  another.  One 
can  always  depend  on  a  priest  for  an 
alms,"  he  added,  with  a  satisfied  air;  and 
the  two  young  men  exchanged  glances. 
"You  see,"  he  went  on,  "though  all  the 
world  should  refuse  you,  a  priest  never 
does.  If  he  has  no  money,  he  will  give 
you  bread  and  meat ;  if  he  hasn't  that — 
and  sometimes  it  is  lacking, — he  will 
take  the  coat  off  his  back  and  give  it  to 
you.  /  say  it  who  know,  for  I  have  been 
on  the  road  nearly  twenty  years." 

Cyril  glanced  at  Edward,  but  his  friend 
kept  his  eyes  upon  the  ground. 

"And  now  I  suppose  you  will  sell  the 
cloak?"  said  Cyril. 

"Sell  it !  No :  I  shall  wear  it  as  long  as 
it  lasts.  It  will  keep  me  warm  for  many 
a  winter,  and  bring  me  luck.  The  good 
priest  gave  me  his  blessing  too.  But 
say,  young  sirs,  are  your  pockets  empty 
also?"  he  continued,  reassuming  the 
professional  whine. 

The  young  men  tossed  him  a  couple  of 
coins,  and,  turning  about,  retraced  their 
steps  in  silence. 

That  night  Cyril  went  out  alone,  and 
sought  the  house  of  the  good  pastor. 

"Father,"  he  said,  when  the  door  was 
once  more  opened  to  him,  "I  have  been 
a  black  sheep  of  the  fold,  but  now  I  have 
come  to  confession." 

Two  weeks  later  the  regiment  was 
ordered  away;  but  the  night  before  it 
left,  a  large  bundle  was  laid  on  the 
threshold  of  the  presbytery,  where  the 
housekeeper  found  it  in  the  morning.  It 
contained  a  fine  new  cloak,  in  the  pocket 
of  which  were  five  pieces  of  gold — more 
than  the  good  priest  had  owned  at  one 
time  for  many  a  long  year.  Some  time 
afterward,    when   the    regiment    passed 
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through  the  village  again,  Melanie,  the 
old  housekeeper,  related  to  the  young 
officers  the  incident  of  the  finding  of  the 
package  on  the  doorstep. 

''Ah!  those  two  good  fellows,"  said 
Father  Vincent,  when  he  saw  it, — ''those 
two  kind  fellows!  Thej  are  the  donors, 
I  am  certain.  I  shall  write  and  thank 
them  as  soon  as  I  have  had  my  cup  of 
coffee.  And  it  comes  quite  opportunel3^ 
The  mornings  and  evenings  are  a  trifle 
cold  now.  And  as  for  the  money  —  well, 
I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  known  a 
more  sickly  season.  It  will  go  far, — yes, 
it  will  go  very  far." 

"And  how  about  yourself,  Father," 
inquired  Melanie,  whom  long  service  had 
rendered  somewhat  bold. 

"Myself!"  echoed  the  priest.  "Surely, 
you  do  not  think  I  would  neglect  the 
poor,  especially  in  such  times  as  these?" 

"But  who  is  poorer  than  you?" 

"Poorer  than  I!  Many.  In  this  very 
village,  small  as  it  is,  there  are  many 
:who  are  suffering  besides, — many  who 
do  not  know  the  taste  of  meat  from  one 
month  to  another.  You  know  this  very 
well.  You  have  often  deprived  yourself 
of  some  little  luxury  for  them." 

"Hm!  Much  I  know  about  luxury,  or 
you  either!    Look  at  your  cassock!" 

"My  cassock  is  good  enough.  With  the 
fine  cleanings  you  give  it  occasionally,  it 
looks  new  every  time." 

"But  it  is  green  and  shiny." 

"Tut!  tut!  Now,  you  go  too  far.  But 
for  yourself — you  are  badly  in  need  of 
a  warm  new  shawl,  Melanie;  and  you 
shall  have  it." 

"I  shall  not  take  it,  Father, — with 
your  soutane  like  that!    Never!" 

And  so  it  went  on. 

* 
*  * 

This  story  is  true.    The  good  pastor — 

there  are  hundreds  like  him;    nay,  even 

thousands — has  long  since  gone  to  his 

reward.    Edward  died  at  Sedan;    and  I, 

Brother  Gregory,  was  once  called  Cyril. 


Notes  and  Remarks* 

Modern  criticism  threatens  to  eliminate 
the  picturesque  and  the  dramatic  out  of 
history  altogether.  We  were  told  in  our 
youth  that  the  last  words  of  Pitt  were, 
"Save  my  country.  Heaven !  "  Now  some 
old  dry -as -dust  fellow  has  unearthed 
a  statement  made  by  the  woman  who 
cared  for  Pitt  on  his  death -bed;  and, 
according  to  her,  Pitt's  last  words  were 
an  inglorious  request  for  "a  cup  of 
gruel."  So,  too,  Mr.  Stickney,  the  news- 
paper boy  who  stood  on  the  burning 
deck  at  Manila,  declares  in  the  February 
Harper^s  that  Dewey's  famous  order  of 
"two  hours  for  breakfast,"  which  so 
enraptured  the  susceptible  ones  among 
us,  is  wholly  fictitious.  (It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  a  Protestant  minister— the 
Rev.  Mr.  Hornblower — preached  a  sermon 
with  these  words  for  a  text.)  The  fact 
is  that  Admiral  Dewey  believed  he  was 
spending  ammunition  without  results, 
that  his  gunners  were  aiming  badly,  and 
that  the  Spanish  ships  were  uninjured; 
so  he  ordered  a  temporary  retreat  for 
the  purpose  of  contriving  a  new  plan 
of  action.  An  excuse  was  necessary  to 
conceal  the  real  reason  for  his  with- 
drawal ;  the  newspaper  man  promptly 
supplied  it,  and  announced  that  in  the 
heat  of  the  battle  Dewey  was  mindful 
of  his  men's  breakfast.  Thus  is  history 
made  and  unmade. 


Those  who  are  following  the  fortunes 
of  the  Ritualistic  party  among  the 
Anglicans  w411  be  interested  to  know 
that  the  bishops  of  the  Establishment, 
in  solemn  conclave  assembled,  have 
pronounced  in  favor  of  restoring  the  old 
ecclesiastical  courts,  in  which  clergymen 
who  love  incense  and  vestments  and 
"other  Popish  trappings"  can  be  tried, 
condemned  and  deprived  of  their  benefices 
until  amendment  is  assured.    This  is    a 
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new  victory  for  Sir  William  Harcourt 
and  may  save  the  official  sect  from 
disestablishment,  though  it  is  not  likely 
to  change  High  churchmen  into  Low 
churchmen.  It  is  a  curious  and  eloquent 
fact  that  after  the  Ecclesiastical  Court 
has  condemned  a  clerk  he  may  still 
appeal  to  "the  Crown,"  which  shall 
appoint  a  committee  of  laymen  to  hear 
the  case  and  render  the  final  decision. 
Thus  is  painfully  emphasized  again  the 
secular  character  of  the  Anglican  sect, 
and  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Queen, 
so  much  disavowed  by  presbyters  who 
will  not  submit  to  the  Pope. 


The  leader  of  the  French  Catholics,  the 
eloquent  and  devoted  Count  de  Mun, 
has  issued  an  authoritative  statement 
regarding  the  charge,  formulated  in 
nearly  all  the  daily  papers  and  repeated 
in  Mr.  Conybeare's  stupid  volume  on  the 
Dreyfus  case,  that  the  movement  against 
Dreyfus  was  instigated  by  the  Catholic 
clergy  as  a  bit  of  persecution,  because  the 
unfortunate  ex-soldier  is  a  Jew.  This, 
says  the  Count,  is  an  error.  Bishops, 
priests,  and  religious  have  been  bitterly 
rebuked  by  the  opponents  of  Dreyfus  for 
standing  outside  the  agitation.  ''They 
have  all  been  careful  not  to  confound  it 
in  the  least  w^ith  Catholic  actions,  and 
above  all  with  Catholic  apostleship." 
The  staunchest  anti-Dreyfusard  in  France, 
M.  Drumont,  once  made  the  same  state- 
ment; but  that  little  circumstance  has 
not  hindered  the  enemies  of  the  Church 
from  uttering  the  usual  calumny. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Chroni- 
cle, having  asserted  in  explosive  language 
that  Christianity  has  "failed"  and  that 
a  hypocritical,  time-serving  clergy  are  to 
blame  for  it,  drew  down  a  fine  storm  of 
protests  upon  his  adamantine  head.  It 
is  clear  that  if  Christianity  has  "failed," 
she  has  among  her  assets  a  large  body 


of  intelligent  and  rather  pugnacious 
admirers.  One  of  these  contributes  a 
bit  of  personal  reminiscence  which  is 
interesting,  apart  from  the  controversy 
that  provoked  it. 

The  writer,  who  avers  that  he  does 
not  "belong"  to  any  Church,  goes  back 
to  the  Civil  War,  when  Camp  Douglas 
sheltered  an  immense  number  of  Confed- 
erate soldiers.  Rumors  soon  spread  to 
the  eifect  that  the  officers  of  the  Camp, 
all  of  whom  were  Protestants,  were 
encouraging  a  "Popish  propaganda" 
among  the  prisoners.  The  preachers  of 
Chicago  met  and  appointed  a  reverend 
brother  to  investigate  Camp  Douglas. 
The  adjutant  received  the  clergyman 
courteously,  regretted  that  disquieting 
rumors  had  gone  afloat,  ordered  an 
ambulance  and  invited  the  investigator 
to  accompany  him  to  the  small -pox 
hospital,  the  scene  of  the  alleged  propa- 
ganda. The  clergyman  weakened,  but 
was  self-possessed  enough  to  decline 
the  invitation  heartily.  Whereupon  the 
sarcastic  adjutant  informed  him  that 
every  preacher  in  Chicago  had  done 
exactly  the  same  thing ;  and  that  if  the 
Confederates  were  being  perverted  to 
Romanism  it  was  because  Roman  priests 
came  and  perverted  them.  There  was 
no  further  complaint  from  the  ministers. 
"If  a  priest,"  concludes  this  unwashed 
lamb,  "will  imperil  his  life  to  bring  the 
consolations  of  his  Church  to  the  dying, 
he  must  believe  what  he  preaches."  And 
most  people  will  be  of  the  same  opinion. 


The  education  laws  of  England  often 
work  strange  results.  In  many  towns 
and  villages  Catholic  children  are  com- 
pelled to  attend  not  "  unsectarian "  but 
frankly  Anglican  schools,  because  the 
Catholics  of  these  places  are  unable  to 
support  a  school  of  their  own;  and 
the  alternative  of  Board  Schools  (the 
equivalent  of  our  public  schools)  is  not 
to    be   thought   of.    It   is,  however,  an 
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unheard-of  thing  for  Catholics  to  corn- 
lain  because  the  local  Protestant 
agnates  do  not  build  and  endow 
Catholic  schools  for  our  children.  But  at 
Arundel,  in  England,  the  wealth  of  the 
county  happens  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a 
Catholic  landowner,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
who  has  given  serious  offence  to  the 
local  Anglican  clergymen  by  building  and 

Indowing  a  Catholic  school  large  enough 
o  accommodate  all  the  children  of 
irundel.  At  the  same  time  the  govern- 
aent  informs  the  Anglican  body  of  the 
own  that  if  their^school  be  not  repaired 
and  improved  the  objectionable  Board 
School  must  take  its  place,  and  Anglican 
parents  would  then  have  to  choose  the 
less  odious  course  of  sending  their 
children  to  a  Catholic  school.  Now  comes 
the  amusing  part.  A  clergyman  of  the 
Anglican  body,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Goring,  has 
^^written  to  reproach  the  Duke,  through 
IHjfis  brother.  Lord  Talbot,  for  endowing 
^5.  Catholic  instead  of  an  Anglican  school. 
The  letter  ends  with  a  polite  but  very 
plain  hint  that  Lord  Talbot,  who  repre- 
sents the  local  division  in  Parliament, 
need  not  expect  Mr.  Goring's  political 
support  in  politics  if  the  Duke  persists 
in  his  resolution.  Lord  Talbot's  reply 
is  also  polite  and  plain.  He  avows  his 
sympathy  with  his  brother's  policy,  and 
adds  like  a  man:  *'My  constituents  must 
take  or  reject  me  for  what  I  may  be 
worth  as  an  Englishman,  and  apart  from 
my  religious  convictions  as  a  Catholic." 


In  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age, 
the  fifty-sixth  of  his  priesthood,  and  the 
thirty-first  of  his  episcopate,  the  vener- 
able Bishop  O'Hara,  of  Scranton,  has 
passed  to  his  reward.  The  deceased 
prelate  was  a  man  of  good  natural  parts, 
which  were  refined  and  strengthened  by 
a  large  education  in  this  country  and 
in  Rome;  and  his  energies  had  ample 
scope  in  upbuilding  the  new  diocese  of 


Scranton,  created  in  1868.  The  Catholic 
population  which  he  ruled  was  then 
25,000 ;  it  is  now  five  times  that  figure. 
Twelve  thousand  children  attend  the 
parochial  schools  of  the  diocese;  and 
the  development  of  academies,  hospitals, 
and  asjdums  has  been  remarkable. 
Bishop  O'Hara  was  beloved  by  his 
spiritual  children  and  respected  by  all 
classes  of  citizens  for  his  sterling  virtues 
and  his  self-sacrificing  zeal  in  every  good 
cause.  His  unfinished  labors  will  be  taken 
up  by  his  worthy  coadjutor,  the  Rt.  Rev. 
M.J.  Hoban. 


A  correspondent  of  a  Catholic  paper 
asks :  * '  Can  a  child  of  God  fall  very  low 
and  be  restored ? "  The  editor  answers: 
*'Yes,  but  the  experiment  is  a  very 
dangerous  one.  Do  not  try  it."  Question 
and  answer  would  seem  to  show  the 
advisability  of  having  priests  in  the 
editorial  rooms  of  Catholic  papers,  even 
if  they  do  not  occupy  the  editorial  chair. 
No  priest  would  have  replied  to  such  a 
question  in  such  a  way.  We  are  moved 
to  observe,  as  the  ministers  say,  that  if 
the  field  of  Catholic  journalism  is  ever 
occupied  exclusively  by  laymen,  as  certain 
editors  are  of  opinion  that  it  should  be, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  questions  like  the 
one  we  have  quoted  will  neither  be  asked 
nor  answered. 


Until  recently  we  used  to  think  that 
only  an  extraordinary  miracle  could  ever 
make  non  -  Catholics  comprehend  what 
the  Church  founded  by  Christ  really 
means.  Mr.  Mallock  is  not,  of  course,  to 
be  classed  with  ordinary  Protestants.  He 
has  studied  Christianity  too  thoroughly 
not  to  know  at  least  what  it  is  not.  In 
a  recent  article  from  which  we  have 
already  quoted  he  thus  expresses  his  idea 
of  a  church: 

A  church  is  an  institution  which,  whatever  else 
it  may  be,  is  essentially  a  teaching  and  believing 
body;    and    any  church,  in  so  far  as  it  has  any 
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characteristics  at  all  which  di8tinp:iiish  it  otherwise 
than  locally  or  accidentally  from  other  churches,  or 
from  bodies  of  believers  entirely  alien,  such  as  the 
Mohammedans,  or  from  the  masses  who  profess  no 
religion  whatsoever,  must  be  the  asserter  and 
defender  of  certain  doctrines  or  propositions,  let 
them  be  as  many  or  as  few  as  may  be.  And  if  this 
church  is  to  last,  in  an  age  of  criticism  like  the 
present,  it  must  be  able  to  state  these  doctrines 
with  something  like  reasonable  precision ;  it  must 
also  be  able  to  base  them  on  such  foundations  as 
will  enable  it  to  hold  its  own  against  the  opponents 
whom  it  is  certain  to  encounter. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  de  Costa  firmly  believes 
that  a  church  ought  to  have  a  head ;  and 
in  a  sermon  preached  last  week  in  New 
York  he  declared  that  this  land  is  full 
of  headless  churches — **  cadavers  for  the 
undertaker  to  bury." 

The  inftillible  Christ  must  speak  through  the 
church.  The  head  must  control  the  body.  The 
great  general  councils  must  be  recognized,  the 
ancient  creeds  honored,  and  Christians  of  every 
name  must  rally  to  their  support  in  one  universal 
body.  Otherwise  disintegration  will  do  its  work 
upon  every  organization  that  refuses  allegiance  to 
the  central  thought. 

''What  the  world  needs  to-day,"  con- 
tinued Dr.  de  Costa,  '*is  the  church  that 
speaks  with  authority,  the  church  that 
knows  the  truth  and  does  not  fear  to 
tell  it."  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  need; 
and  those  who  recognize  it  are  rapidly 
coming  to  see  that  they  can  have  what 
they  want,  and  to  realize  that  what  they 
need  is  within  easy  reach. 


Bishop  Shanley's  noble  efforts  to  rescue 
the  Dakotas  from  divorce  infamy  have  at 
last  been  signally  successful.  The  Bishop 
having  secured  a  notable  change  in  the 
divorce  laws  of  South  Dakota  a  few 
years  ago,  the  tide  of  domestic  litigation 
set  in  strongly  toward  North  Dakota; 
it  is  estimated  that  unhappy  husbands 
and  wives  have  brought  a  million  dollars 
annually  into  the  State.  Every  State  in 
the  Union  sent  its  troubles  up  to  North 
Dakota,  and  even  foreign  countries  were 
represented.  All  that  was  necessary  was 
to  take  up  a  fitful  residence  for  three 
months,    publish     the     application      for 


divorce  in  any  of  the  obscure  newspapers 
of  the  State,  and  then  it  was  the  simplest 
sort  of  formality  to  secure  a  separation 
by  default,  no  matter  how  flimsy  the 
pretext.  Last  week,  however,  the  legis- 
lature changed  the  term  of  residence  from 
three  months  to  a  year— the  result  of  a 
wholesome  public  opinion  created  by  the 
unrelenting  campaign  carried  on  by 
Bishop  Shanley.  The  lawyers  are  furious, 
and  doubtless  some  who  delayed  their 
visit  to  the  bargain  counter  of  the  great 
Northwest  will  grieve ;  but  North  Dakota 
has  saved  what  rags  of  honor  she  had 
left,  and  the  whole  country  is  relieved  of 
one  intolerable  disgrace. 


In  Scribner's  for  February,  Senator 
Hoar  makes  the  noteworthy  declaration 
that  General  Sherman  failed  to  receive 
the  Republican  nomination  for  President 
in  1884  because  his  wife  was  a  Catholic. 
Sherman  had  declined  the  nomination 
in  advance;^  but  Senator  Hoar,  George 
William  Curtis,  and  others  conspired 
to  force  the  candidacy  upon  him.  When 
Senator  Hoar  unfolded  his  plan  to  the 
other  delegates  from  Massachusetts,  they 
promised  to  stand  by  hin^  but  feared  it 
would  make  trouble  when  they  got 
home.  ''What  is  the  matter?"  asked 
the  Senator.  "Our  people  do  not  want 
a  Father  Confessor  in  the  White  House," 
was  the  answer.  Soon  afterward  Mr. 
Curtis  also  reported  that  he  could  do 
nothing  with  the  New  York  delegates. 
We  quote  Senator  Hoar's  own  words: 
'"What  is  the  matter?'  said  I.  'There 
is  an  insurrection  in  the  New  York  dele- 
gation,' was  the  reply.  'They  do  not 
want  a  Father  Confessor  in  the  White 
House.'  So  we  agreed  we  should  have 
to  give  it  up." 

Twelve  years  later,  in  1896,  "Silver 
Dick"  Blarid  failed  of  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  exactly  the  same  reason. 
And  this  in  the  land  of  the  free  and  the 
home  of  the  brave ! 
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Notable   New  Books. 

'he  Comparative  Number  of  the  Saved  and  the  Lost. 
A  Study.   By  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Walsh,  S.  J.    M.  H. 
Gill  &  Son. 
The   publishers  did    well  to  employ  large  type 

Kid  thick  paper  for  this  book  and  to  give  it  a 
bstantial  binding.    Jansenistic   theologians  and 
eir  deluded  followers  will  need  to  read  it  many 
nes  over  before  they  can  rid  themselves  of  the 
rigid  opinions  it  combats.  Copies  of  it  will  exist  in 
good  condition  a  century  hence;    and  the  readers 
into    whose  hands  they  fall    will    wonder   at  the 
gloomy  view  taken  by  ancient  theologians  on  the 
subject  under  discussion ;  and  will  wonder  still  more 
that  in  the  nineteenth  century  there  should  have 
been  Catholic  preachers  and  winters  who  spoke  and 
wrote  very  dogmatically  in  regard  to  the  number 
wof  the   saved,  — a   point  upon  which  there  is    no 
^■hithoritative  decision  of  the  Church. 
^HjThe  comparative  number  of  the  saved  and  the 
^Bst   is  a  very   old    question,  in  the   discussion   of 
^B-hich    thousands    of  theologians   have   engaged, 
^fmey  are  divided  into  two  classes  —  pessimists,  who 
-  hold  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  men  shall  be 
eternally  lost;  and  optimists,  who  maintain  that 
the    elect   will    vastly    outnumber    the   reprobate. 
Some  of  the  former  would  seem  to  set  limits  to  the 
mercy  of  God,  and  others  write  as  though   they 
really    desired   the    damnation    of    their    fellow- 
creatures.    One  side  has  no  more  revelation  than 
the  other.    Dogmatism  in  either  case  is  indefensible 
and  reprehensible.    It  can  not  be  too  emphatically 
stated,  and   the  statement  can  not  be   too  often 
repeated,  that   nothing  is  revealed,  nothing  is   of 
faith,  and  nothing  is  known  to  theologians  as  to 
what  proportion  of  men  die  in  the  favor  of  God  or 
at  enmity  with   Him.    If  learned    and  holy  men 
have  taken  opposite  view^s  on  this  subject,  there  is 
a  way  of  accounting  for  it.    One  thing  is  certain. 
Mild  or  harsh,  merciful  or  rigorous, — all  opinions 
in  regard  to  the  comparative  number  of  the  saved 
and  lost  are  without  authoritative  value. 

There  is  danger,  it  seems  to  us,  in  advocating  the 
views  of  either  school  of  theologians  on  this  point. 
Rigor  may  lead  to  despair,  lenity  to  presumption. 
In  speculating  on  the  eternal  lot  of  multitudes,  the 
individual  may  easily  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
salvation  is  a  personal  affair.  It  somehow  lessens 
tJhe  fear  of  hell  to  think  that  the  majority  of  men 
are  to  go  there;  and  the  idea  of  a  mysteriously 
wide  and  far-reaching  final  mercy  of  God  upon  the 
sins  of  humanity  is  calculated  to  foster  the  delusion 
that  one  may  live  on  in  wilful  sin  and  yet  die  in 


sanctifying  grace.  There  is  deep  wisdom,  we  opine, 
in  these  words  of  Coventry  Patmore:  "The  work 
of  the  Church  in  the  world  is  not  to  teach  th» 
mysteries  of  life  so  much  as  to  persuade  the  soul 
to  that  arduous  degree  of  purity  at  which  God 
Himself  becomes  her  teacher." 

The  Tritttnph  of  Failure.  By  the  Rev.  P.  A.  Sheehan. 
Burns  &  Oates;    Benziger  Brothers. 

This  book  is  a  sequel  to  **  Geoffrey  Austin,  Stu- 
dent." It  has  all  the  literary  charm  and  the 
delicious  flavor  of  erudition  which  made  one  read 
the  first  volume  in  spite  of  the  almost  total  absence' 
of  plot.  It  is  also  more  convincing  than  "  Geoffrey 
Austin";  for  although  that  very  interesting  and 
clever  young  man  still  maintains  that  his  mental 
and  spiritual  vagaries  were  the  inevitable  result  of 
his  training  in  a  Catholic  college  in  England— a 
training  in  which  the  classic  pagan  literature  was 
lovingly  studied  and  the  great  literature  of  the 
Church  ignored,— still  the  author  gives  us  in  thia 
volume  Charley  Travers,  Austin's  chum  at  college, 
who  not  only  retains  his  firm  grip  on  the  faith,  but 
actually  consecrates  himself  (though  a  layman)  to 
the  noblest  of  apostolates.  It  is  but  just  to  say, 
however,  that  Father  Sheehan's  warning  regarding 
the  neglect  of  Church  literature  was  needed,  and 
we  hope  that  it  will  bear  fruit.  We  can  not  imagine 
any  Catholic  educator  reading  the  tragic  story 
of  the  wanderings  of  a  noble-minded  but  ill-guided 
student  without  resolving  to  use  St.  Thomas  more, 
even  if  he  have  to  use  Plato  less. 

Of  the  style  of  the  book  one  can  speak  only  in 
superlatives.  Father  Sheehan  has  a  mastery  over 
the  resources  of  the  English  language  uncommon 
even  in  the  great  makers  of  literature.  His  mental 
vision  is  remarkably  broad  and  remarkably  keen. 
Whether  he  discusses  the  Grecian  classics  or  the 
German  philosophers  or  the  solemn  follies  and 
enthusiasms  of  our  own  day,  he  is  still  the  keen 
analyst,  the  ripe  scholar,  the  discriminating  critic. 
His  indifference  to  what  is  called  "plot"  will  be 
deplored  by  the  Philistines,  but  there  are  some 
things  more  precious  than  plots.  Whoever  can  not 
enjoy  this  book  has  not  yet  entered  into  the 
vestibule  of  enlightenment. 

Eleanor  Leslie.   A  Memoir.   By  J.  M.  Stone.    Art  and 
Book  Co. 

Many  others  besides  the  Leslies  and  Atlees  and 
their  relatives  and  friends  will  be  interested  in  this 
handsome  volume,  which  is  as  readable  as  it  ia 
attractive  exteriorly.  The  subject  of  Mr.  Stone's 
memoir  was  a  noble  woman,  whose  charm  of  refine- 
ment, simplicity,  and  kindliness,  and  whose  mental 
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superiority  seem  to  have  impressed  all  who  knew 
her.  After  her  conversion  to  the  Church  she  became 
a  standard  of  virtue  to  her  family  and  intimate 
friends,  and  exercised  an  influence  among  non- 
Oatholics  as  beneficial  as  it  was  widespread.  Her 
prayers  and  her  example  were  instrumental  in 
numerous  conversions,  while  her  written  and 
spoken  words  encouraged  many  to  take  the  step 
which  conscience  prompted  but  from  which  nature 
recoiled.  Her  own  path  to  the  Church  had  been 
strewn  with  thorns,  and  she  could  understand  the 
-difficulties  and  sympathize  with  the  trials  experi- 
-enced  by  converts.  The  sharp  mental  struggle 
which  she  had  endured  could  never  be  forgotten. 

The  day  fixed  for  her  reception  into  the  Church, 
we  are  told,  was  a  cold,  dark  winter's  day.  She 
had  made  her  confession  the  previous  evening,  and 
in  the  early  morning  started  out  alone,  on  foot,  to 
the  convent  chapel  where  she  was  to  make  her 
abjuration.  The  goal  was  almost  reached,  but 
•even  then  she  was  strongly  and  strangely  tempted 
to  turn  back.  "In  her  agony  of  mind  she  prayed 
that  if  indeed  she  were  mistaken  and  about  to 
•d,o  anything  wrong,  God  would  allow  her  to  fall 
and  break  her  leg,  or  be  otherwise  hindered  from 
•carrying  out  her  intention."  Perfect  contentment, 
never  again  disturbed,  took  possession  of  her  soul 
when  she  knelt  before  the  altar  and  was  made  a 
•child  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  book  is  of  special  interest  on  account  of 
much  information  which  it  affords  concerning 
•contemporary  events  and  celebrities.  We  learn 
that  a  distinguished  Anglican  clergyman,  who  was 
an  ardent  admirer  of  Newman,  and  who  afterward 
became  a  Catholic  himself,  used  to  say :  "  Pusey  may 
^o  to  Rome;  Newman,  never!"  Father  Passaglia, 
we  are  gratified  to  hear,  was  instrumental  in  the 
conversion  of  William  Palmer.  That  learned  and 
holy  man  had  gone  to  Rome  to  make  researches 
which  he  hoped  would  favor  his  cherished  scheme  of 
uniting  the  Anglican  and  Greek  churches.  He  was 
induced  to  make  a  retreat  under  Father  Passaglia, 
and  the  first  meditation  (on  the  choice  of  a  Church) 
resulted  in  so  clear  a  light  and  so  profound  a 
•conviction  that  he  then  and  there  became  a  Cath- 
olic. There  is  not  a  chapter  of  the  book  that  does 
not  contain  references  of  great  interest  to  persons 
•of  whom  one  can  never  hear  enough. 

Mrs.  Leslie's  biographer  is  not  lacking  in  the 
•sense  of  humor.  He  could  not  resist  quoting  the 
-conclusion  of  a  letter  addressed  to  her  by  an  old 
friend,  an  eccentric  parson,  when  he  heard  that  she 
had  gone  over  to  Rome.  He  wrote:  "You  will 
be  damned,  I  believe,  eternally.  I  remain  yours 
^affectionately,  Robert  Aitken."    Pretty    anecdotes 


of  Pius  IX.  are  related,  and  some  bonmots  which 
will  be  new  to  most  readers.  The  Pope  was  greatly 
interested  in  the  late  Mrs.  Peter,  of  Cincinnati, 
whose  enthusiastic  faith  and  fervent  piety  he 
admired  so  much  that  he  called  her  "la  nostra  cara 
Signora  Peter'''  On  one  occasion,  when  kneeling 
in  front  of  a  rail  with  a  number  of  other  people  to 
receive  the  papal  benediction,  the  emotion  of  this 
noble  convert  became  -so  great  that  she  dropped 
the  staff  which  at  that  time  she  was  obliged  to 
lean  upon  when  walking;  and  it  fell  on  the  other 
side  of  the  rail,  startling  his  Holiness.  He  looked 
around,  and,  seeing  what  had  happened,  meekly- 
stooped  and  picked  up  the  staff;  saying  pleasantly 
as  he  handed  it  to  the  owner:  "Signora  Peter,  you 
have  done  what  all  Europe  has  failed  to  do— you 
have  stopped  me  in  my  career." 

When  the  distinguished  Father  Coleridge  was 
in  his  last  illness,  too  weak  to  bear  the  fatigue  of 
receiving  ordinary  visitors,  he  said  to  Mrs.  Leslie's 
son,  who  had  become  a  convert  and  a  priest: 
"There  are  two  people  I  should  like  to  see  again— 
Newman  and  your  mother."  Every  reader  of  this 
precious  memoir  will  wish  that  he  had  been  privi- 
leged to  know  so  beautiful  a  soul  as  Eleanor  Leslie. 

Diet  in  Illness  and  Convalescence.    By  Alice  Worth- 
ington  Winthrop.    Harper  &  Brothers, 

This  book  has  some  short  introductory  chap  ter 
on  the  qualities  of  food  in  general,  a  chapter  on 
food  tor  infants,  and  one  on  diet  in  different  diseases; 
but  the  chief  part  of  it  is  devoted  to  a  valuable 
collection  of  receipts  for  preparing  food  for  the  sick 
and  convalescent.  These  receipts  are  so  good  that 
they  make  a  healthy  reviewer  hungry  while  he  is 
reading  them.  The  chapter  on  diet  in  disease  has 
many  remarks  about  the  nature  of  diseases  which 
might  be  looked  upon  as  not  professional,  but  they 
are  not  in  any  degree  harmful  to  the  work.  The 
large  collection  of  receipts  for  the  preparation  of 
food  and  beverages  is  the  best  we  have  seen,  and 
therefore  the  book  is  useful  even  for  the  well. 

The  chapter  on  food  for  infants  reminds  us  that 
if  intelligent  care  was  directed  to  the  feeding  of 
babies  there  would  be  a  wonderful  decrease  in  the 
misery  of  the  world.  Women  that  must  give  cow's 
milk  to  infants  should  be  instructed  in  its  use.  All 
milk  must  be  sterilized ;  but  the  patented  machines 
boil  the  milk,  and  the  child  can  not  digest  boiled 
milk.  We  should  like  to  add  this  receipt  to  Mrs. 
Winthrop's  list:  Set  in  a  pan  of  cold  water  th© 
clean  bottles,  corked  with  surgeon's  cotton,  and 
containing  the  milk,  prepared  with  the  proper 
quantity  of  water,  cream,  and  the  other  ingredienfjfl 
that  the  author  tells  us  to  use.  Bring  the  water  in 
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to  the  boiling-point;  then  remove  all  from 
the  stove,  wrap  a  blanket  about  the  pan  containing 
the  hot  water  and  the  milk -bottles,  and  let  the 
package  stand  for  a  halt-hour.  There  is  a  sterilizer 
a  poor  woman  may  have,  and  it  is  better  than  the 
costly  patented  machines.  This  sterilized  milk 
should  be  kept  on  the  ice  until  it  is  needed ;  and  the 
cotton  stoppers  may  be  used  again  if  they  are 
boiled  and  dried.  A.  O'M. 

A    Harp    of    Many    Chords,     By   Mary    F.  Nixon. 
B.  Herder. 

The  characteristic  of  Miss  Nixon's  work  is 
brightness.  Her  stories  are  well  told ;  their  setting 
is  artistic ;  her  people  never  suggest  lay  figures ;  her 
tone  is  invariably  high-bred.  But  the  qualities  of 
her  fiction  which  you  remember  most  clearly  are 
sparkling  conversation,  vivacity,  and  a  way  of 
giving  you  tidbits  of  information  picked  up  by 
reading  and  travel,  without  the  slightest  suggestion 
of  pedantry.  These  qualities,  so  conspicuous  in 
her  first  volume,  "With  a  Pessimist  in  Spain,"  are 
also  present  in  "A  Harp  of  Many  Chords." 

The  heroine  of  the  story  is  an  American  girl  who 
goes  to  Europe,  and,  unconsciouslj-^  and  much 
against  her  will,  makes  many  conquests  by  sheer 
force  of  her  natural,  womanly  charm,  and  without 
tho  aid  of  what  are  commonly  considered  the 
legitimate  weapons  of  womanly  warfare.  In  the 
end  she  meets  a  man  whom  she  loves,  but  duty 
sternly  separates  them.  Both  Dr.  Hunt  and  Carola 
are  noble  natures;  and  the  episode  in  which  they 
make  their  great  renunciation  of  each  other 
(though  only  what  we  have  a  right  to  expect  in 
a  Catholic  novel)  is  in  strong  contrast  to  the 
mawkish  sentimentality  of  a  large  school  of 
modern  writers  who  consider  human  passion  a 
diviner  thing  than  the  Ten  Commandments. 

Miss  Nixon  has  given  us  a  good,  strong  Catholic 
story,  with  plenty  of  episodes  and  by-plots. 

Three   Studies   in   Literature.     By   Lewis  E.   Gates. 
The  Maomillan  Co. 

A  year  ago  we  had  pleasure  in  commending  a 
volume  of  "  Selections  from  Newman,"  prepared  for 
the  fltudents  of  Harvard  College  by  Professor  Gates. 
We  were  much  impressed  by  the  sympathy  and 
insight  displayed  in  the  essay  on  Newman  which 
introduced  the  "Selections."  No  Catholic  admirer 
of  the  revered  English  Cardinal  could  have  risen  to 
a  nobler  appreciation  of  his  charming  character, 
and  the  literary  style  which  reflects  that  charm. 
None  could  have  vindicated  more  generously  the 
undeviating  intellectual  honesty  of  Newman;  or 
more  frankly  deprecated  general  unreasoning  Prot- 


estant i)rejudice,  intensified  in  the  Cardinal's  case 
by  his  conversion. 

That  essay,  slightly  modified  but  essentially  the 
same,  is  one  of  Mr.  Gates'  "Three  Studies  in  Liter- 
ature." The  other  two  are  discussions  of  JefiTrey 
and  Matthew  Arnold.  The  former  is  a  most  tempt- 
ing subject  for  a  critical  essay,  because  of  the 
literary  traditions  under  which  he  was  bred,  and 
from  which  he  so  splendidly  broke  away ;  because 
of  his  keenness,  his  fine  perception  of  beauty,  and 
his  virile,  original  style.  Matthew  Arnold,  so  like 
Newman  in  some  respects,  is  a  good  foil  for  him 
in  others;— both  were  so  sweetly  urbane,  yet  of 
such  opposite  temperament,  that  Arnold  valued 
religion  chiefly  because  it  is  an  aspect  of  "culture," 
and  Newman  gladly  sacrificed  most  of  the  joys  of 
culture  to  serve  religion  for  her  own  sake. 

It  is  a  delight  to  read  these  goodly  essays  in 
which  a  man  with  fine  discrimination,  nice  mental 
balance,  mellow  scholarship  and  keen  intuitions, 
chips  and  chisels,  refines  and  distinguishes,  suggests 
and  debates,  until  the  lineaments  of  these  three 
heroic  figures  emerge  lifelike  and  unmistakably 
distinct.  Professor  Gates  is  comparatively  a 
newcomer  into  the  field  of  criticism,  but  we  shall 
be  greatly  disappointed  if  he  does  not  achieve- 
a  conspicuous  place  in  it. 


Obituary* 

Remember  tbem  that  are  in  bands,  as  if  yon  were  bonad 
with  tbem.  Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  P.  A.  de  Paradis,  of  the  Archdiocese 
of  Chicago ;  the  Rev.  Henry  F.  Conboy,  Diocese  of 
Providence;  and  the  Rev.  Augustine  Falley,  0.  S.B., 
St.  Meinrad's  Abbey,  Ind.,  who  lately  departed 
this  life. 

Brother  Paulinus,  C.  S.  C,  whose  life  closed  peace- 
fully on  the  6th  inst.,  at  Notre  Dame,  Ind. 

Mr.  Bertrand  Davozac,  Mr.  Peter  Becks,  and  Mr. 
Theodore  Knobler,  of  Covington,  Ky. ;  Mrs.  John 
T.  Lynch, Washington,  D.  C;  Mrs.  Catherine  McCabe, 
Ottumwa,  Iowa;  Mr.  John  W.  Enright,  Chicago, 
111. ;  Mrs.  Catherine  Millerick,  Charlestown,  Mass.  j 
Miss  Angela  Prial,  Mrs.  Margaret  Armstrong,  and 
Mrs.  Mary  Smith,  New  York  city ;  Mr.  John  Sheehey, 
Troy,  N.  Y. ;  Mr.  H.  E.  Millfngton,  New  Haven, 
Conn.;  Mrs.  P.  Marron,  Newry,  Ireland ;  Miss  Anna 
Sears,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  Miss  Mary  Callaghan, 
Westfield,  Mass.;  Mrs.  Martha  Bachelor,  Watervliet,. 
N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  Honorah  Cusade,  Danvers,  Minn. ;  Mr. 
James  and  Mary  McCabe,  Mr.  Martin  Carroll,  and 
Mr.  Denis  W.  Sheehan,  Windsor  Locks,  Conn. ;  Mrs. 
Anna  Kearney,  Pittsburg,  Pa. ;  Hon.  John  Kelly, 
Cahirciveen,  Co.  Kerry,  Ireland ;  also  Mr.  Williau* 
and  Miss  Margaret  McKay,  Springfield,  111. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful 
departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in  peace  11 


UNDER  THE  MANTLE  OF  OUR   BLESSED  MOTHER. 


A  Lullaby ♦ 


Y     DAWN     GRAVE. 


A  SILKEN-SAILED  slumber-bark,  freighted  with 
dreams, 
These  three  happy  years  each  eve-fall  I  see, 
*' Heading  for  shore";    hear   Good-night's   drowsy 
''Hey  there!" 
'Tis  the  ship  that  bears  my  baby  far,  far  from  me. 

We  gather  in  haste  all  our  darling  will  need 
For  comfort  or  warmth  on  his  voyage  long, — 

For  wee  "outward  bound,"  papa's  fervent  "God- 
speed," 
A  chestful  of  kisses,  mamma's  smile  and  her  song. 

Then  seeing  him  off— when  they  cry,"  All  aboard! " 
With  both  arms  clasping  him  close  to  my  breast, 

In  his  lace-trimmed  sea-coat,  dainty  gold  curl-cap. 
With  its  band  of  blue  ribbon  so  jauntily  drest. 

When  he's  "gone,"  to  his  couch, tiptoe, oft  stealing, 
I  pray  for  my  sailor  far  out  at  sea, — 

Pray  our  Blessed  Mother  morning  may  bring  him 
From  his  cruise  around  Sleep  Island  safe  back  to  me. 


Billy  and  Molly:  Their  Ups  and  Downs. 

BY    SYLVIA    HUNTING. 

VIII.— Jack's  Story. 
LD  bedridden  Jack  was  dead. 
His  body  lay  on  an  impromptu 
bier  in  front  of  the  little  altar, 
which  the  children  had  spent  half  the 
day  getting  in  readiness.  Indeed,  they 
had  never  worked  so  hard  in  their  lives 
before.  But  it  was  a  labor  of  love ;  and 
they  thought  very  little  of  tired  limbs 
and  roughened  hands,  now  that  is  was 
finished  and  waiting  for  the  morrow. 


The  poor  man  had  lived  only  a  few 
hours  after  the  arrival  of  Father  Ramon ; 
but  he  had  been  conscious,  and  deeply 
grateful  that  the  rites  of  the  Church 
were  vouchsafed  him.  When  all  was  over, 
and  kindly  hands  among  his  fellow- 
pensioners  had  prepared  him  for  the 
grave,  Mrs.  Granger  and  the  children, 
Avith  several  of  the  old  men  and  women 
who  were  not  disabled,  hastily  began 
removing  the  accumulation  of  odds  and 
ends  which  had  gathered  in  an  apart- 
ment formerly  used  as  a  dining-room. 
The  floors  were  thoroughly  scrubbed,  the 
walls  dusted,  and  trimmed  with  pepper 
boughs.  A  long,  low  box  was  laid  upon 
a  broad  table,  and  both  were  covered 
with  white  muslin.  This  constituted  the 
altar.  Father  Ramon  had  brought  altar 
linen  and  a  couple  of  candlesticks.  Mrs. 
Granger  furnished  two  large  vases  from 
her  parlor  mantelpiece;  and  these  were 
supplemented  by  old  lard  cans,  covered 
neatly  by  Molly  with  fluted  white  paper, 
and  filled  with  flowers  which  grew  in 
profusion  in  the  garden.  Mrs.  Granger 
also  loaned  a  bright-colored  rug,  which 
they  laid  in  front  of  the  altar.  Chairs 
were  placed  about  the  room;  and  when 
the  last  touches  had  been  given,  reverent 
hands  carried  the  cofiin  to  the  foot  of 
the  altar,  where  two  wax  candles  were 
lighted  and  kept  constantly  burning,  as 
is  always  the  custom  among  Catholics. 

Three  or  four  of  the  old  people  had 
announced  their  intention  of  watching 
with  the  corpse  all  night;  several  had 
been  to  confession;  and  now,  supper 
over,  there    was   the  priest's    room    to 
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epare.   But  that  was  short  work;  for 

the  tiny  chamber  next  to  that  occupied 

"by  Mr.  and   Mrs.   Granger  was    always 

^iept   in  partial    readiness  for  a    chance 

^fesitor,   such    as  the  doctor,   a    country 

^Signitary,   or     one    of    the    supervisors. 

^^hen  everything  was  finished,  the  little 

^fcmily  assembled  on  the  broad  veranda  ; 

lor   the   evening   was    very  close.    Here 

Father  Ramon  soon  joined  them. 

**You  had  known  old  Jack  before, 
hadn't  you,  Father?  "  said  Mrs.  Granger, 
as  he  seated  himself  in  the  big  rocking- 
chair  which  Molly  had  gently  pushed 
toward  him. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  priest:  *'I  knew  him 
well    a    great    many    years    ago ;    and 
nothing    could  have    afforded    me    more 
gratification  than  to  be  present  during 
his  last  moments.   He  was  so  glad  to  see 
I    me,  too ;   and  so  thankful  to  God,  he  said, 
I     that  I  should  be  the  one  to  help  prepare 
him    for  eternity.    I  presume  you  knew 
Ujiothing  of  his  history?" 
I^p"  Nothing,  Father.   He  was  very  close- 
mouthed.    No  trouble,  though;    and   to 
^_^1  appearances  a  good  Christian." 
l^k^'He  was  sl  good  Christian,"  said  the 
n    priest.    ''More   than    that,  Jack    was  a 
1    hero, — I  might  almost  say  a  martyr." 
''Well,  now!    Who    would    ever   have 
thought  it  of  that  poor  old  misshapen 
fellow!"  replied  Mrs.  Granger. 

"I  think  it  will  be  of  benefit  to  these 
children  to  hear  his  story,"  continued 
the  priest.  "It  will  teach  them  how  the 
most  obscure  lives  may  hide  heroic  deeds 
of  which  the  world  knows  nothing,  and 
which  are  recorded  in  God's  great  book 
that  all  may  read  only  at  the  last  day." 
Billy  and  Molly  pressed  closer  to  each 
other  and  looked  eagerly  into  the  face 
of  the  priest. 

"When  I  first  came  to  America,"  he 
said  —  "that  was  about  twenty  years 
ago, — I  was  sent  for  a  short  time  to  a 
mining  town  in  the  northern  part  of 
this  State.    It  was  caUed  Buena  Vista — 


why  I  could  never  discover,  as  there  was 
absolutely  no  view  of  any  kind,  except 
that  of  the  gloomy,  almost  perpendicular 
mountains  which  surrounded  it  on  every 
side.  The  town  consisted  of  one  long, 
zigzag  street,  winding  in  and  out  amonjj 
the  projecting  spurs  of  rock,  beneath 
whose  surface  were  the  sunken  shafts 
where  the  miners  worked.  The  popula- 
tion was  a  mixed  one,  but  almost 
entirely  Catholic;  and  while,  as  is  the 
case  in  all  places  of  the  kind,  there 
were  many  saloons  and  several  gambling 
resorts,  there  was  also  a  little  church, 
neatly  built  and  decently  adorned. 

"I  soon  became  acquainted  with  the 
men  —  those  who  had  families  and  those 
who  had  none.  They  were  a  hard- 
working, reckless  lot  of  fellows  —  that 
is,  the  majority  of  them,  —  but  at  heart 
generous;  and  not  only  did  I  receive 
the  greatest  respect  and  kindness  while 
among  them,  but  they  vied  with  one 
another  in  making  me  comfortable.  My 
house  consisted  of  a  single  room,  close  to 
the  principal  boarding-house  of  the  place, 
from  which  my  meals  were  furnished. 
They  were  brought  to  me  by  an  uncouth- 
looking  fellow, —  a  dwarf  I  might  call 
him ;  for,  though  his  head  was  large,  his 
limbs  were  short  and  attenuated.  He 
went  by  the  name  of 'Jack,'  and  he  was 
at  the  beck  and  call  of  everybody.  He 
received  no  regular  wages;  but  many  a 
quarter  and  half-dollar  was  given  him 
for  services  rendered,  none  of  which  he 
seemed  to  spend  for  any  purpose  what- 
ever. His  clothes  were  in  rags  on  his 
back,  his  shoes  always  gaping,  and  his 
general  appearance  most  unengaging. 

"After  a  time  I  began  to  think,  with 
the  rest,  that  the  man  really  merited  the 
title  of  'Stingy  Jack,'  by  which  he  was 
known.  He  never  contributed  more  than 
five  cents  to  any  charitable  purpose; 
and  though  the  others  deposited  freely  of 
their  earnings  in  the  box  which  Jack  took 
charge  of  on  Sundays  at  Mass,  it  was  a 
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matter  of  general  knowledge  that  Jack 
never  put  a  penny  in  it.  But  it  was  he 
who  swept  and  dusted  the  church  and 
kept  the  altar  tidy,  w^hile  I  have  known 
him  to  go  miles  in  search  of  a  beautiful 
fern  with  which  to  adorn  it. 

''I  had  not  been  long  at  Buena  Vista 
when  I  noticed  that  Jack  was  very  fond 
of  smoking — when  he  had  tobacco  given 
to  him ;  otherwise  his  pipe  lay  idle  on  the 
shelf  outside  the  door,  where  he  always 
kept  it.  After  that  I  occasionally  gave 
him  a  package  of  tobacco,  which  he 
received  with  gratitude.  But  I  must 
confess  that  the  gift  was  not  very  freely 
bestowed ;  for,  with  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity, I  began  to  consider  him  a  miser. 

'*  About  two  months  before  Christmas 
I  learned  that  'something  was  in  the 
wind,'  as  they  say;  and  on  Christmas 
Eve  was  agreeably  surprised  to  receive 
a  beautiful  statue  of  Our  Lady,  which  we 
placed  in  the  church,  and  for  which  I 
thanked  the  donors  with  a  grateful 
heart.  On  the  paper  which  accompanied 
it  there  was  not  a  single  name  missing 
from  the  list  of  my  friends  except  that 
of  'Stingy  Jack,'  and  I  resolved  to  make 
this  the  basis  of  a  short  advisory  talk 
w^ith  him.  The  day  after  Christmas,  w^hen 
he  came  to  clean  the  church,  I  said: 

"  'Jack,  you  will  understand,  I  am  sure, 
that  I  am  not  in  any  sense  speaking  from 
a  personal  motive  when  I  say  that  I  was 
surprised  not  to  see  your  name  on  the  list 
of  donors  to  the  statue.  Do  you  not 
know  that  he  who  gives  to  God  or  His 
Blessed  Mother  is  only  lending  of  his 
store — that  it  will  be  returned  to  him  a 
hundredfold  ? ' 

**  'Yes,  your  reverence,'  he  replied.  '  But 
I  have  another  use  for  my  little  bit  of 
money;  and,  between  you  and  me,  I 
think  the  Blessed  Mother  understands  all 
about  it.  The  boys  came  to  me;  but  I 
w^ouldn't  offer  the  trifle  I  could  give  in 
such  a  cause,  so  they  didn't  get  anything 
from  me.' 


"  '  I  fear  you  are  injuring  yourself  with 
God  and  man  by  your  penuriousness. 
Jack,'  I  said.  'The  habit  will  grow  upon 
you,  and  may  yet  be  the  cause  of  your 
perdition.  Think  of  this  seriously,  Jack,' 
I  concluded,  and  walked  away. 

"Looking  back,  I  saw  Jack  gazing 
after  me  with  a  pathetic  expression, 
which  I  could  not  forget ;  and  from  that 
moment  I  grew  more  charitable  in  my 
thoughts  of  him.  He  was  in  all  other 
ways  so  kind  and  obliging  that  I  tried 
to  excuse  this  one  fault  as  an  eccentricity 
of  character,  such  as  many  of  us  possess. 

"  For  one  week  the  statue  of  Our  Lady 
gleamed  white  and  beautiful  from  the 
bower  of  ferns  which  surrounded  it, — ^for 
one  week  only.  On  a  cold  and  windy 
night  a  house  near  the  church  took  fire, 
and  the  flames  were  quickly  communi- 
cated to  the  sacred  edifice.  There  were 
no  means  of  quenching  the  flames:  we 
were  forced  to  stand  by  and  see  it  bum 
to  ashes.  But,  while  the  fire  was  at  its 
height,  we  suddenly  became  aware  of  a 
black  figure  above  the  altar,  which 
disappeared  as  quickly  as  it  had  come; 
and  the  next  moment  'Stingy  Jack' 
staggered  out  of  the  vestry  door,  bearing 
in  his  arms  the  statue  of  Our  Lady, 
around  which  he  had  thrown  a  couple 
of  thick  blankets  in  order  to  preserve 
it  from  the  flames.  It  was  entirely 
uninjured,  but  not  so  with  Jack,  who  lay 
for  weeks  between  life  and  death.  It  was 
during  this  long  and  bitter  siege  that  I 
learned  his  story. 

"He  was  the  only  son  of  a  widowed 
mother,  who  lived  in  the  County  Antrim, 
Ireland.  They  had  a  small  farm  for  which 
they  had  found  it  almost  impossible  to 
pay  the  rent ;  so  Jack  determined  to  come 
to  America,  thinking,  like  many  another, 
that  in  a  few  years  he  would  be  able  to 
amass  a  competence.  But  his  deformity 
and  uncouth  appearance,  which  in  his 
own  country  excited  kindly  sympathy, 
became  a  hindrance  to  good  fortune  in 
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this;  and  so  he  was  tossed  from  pillar 
o  post,  until  he  finally  drifted  to  the 
est.  Still,  through  all  his  wanderings 
S,nd  privations  he  was  able  to  send  the 
poor  old  mother  sufficient  for  her  needs, 
together  with  the  promise,  oft  repeated, 
that  when  he  had  spent  a  few  years  more 
in  America  he  would  return  to  her. .  But 
Jack  always  had  a  fear  that  he  might 
^die  before  her ;  and,  with  this  constantly 
^■lenacing  him,  he  had  also  contrived  to 
^Kive  some  money,  which  he  deposited 
^%t  intervals  in  a  bank  in  San  Francisco, 
with  instructions  in  case  of  his  death. 

**He  had  only  one  thought — that  his 

mother  might  be  enabled  to  die  in  peace 

and  comfort;    and  thus  he  had  endured 

complainingly  all  the  reproaches  and 

unts  of  his  companions.    It  was  only 

ause  he  believed  himself  to  be  dying 

at  he  told  me  this.   But  he  did  not  die, 

d  I  was  not  at  liberty  to  reveal  his 

ret,  which  he  continued  to  guard  as 

jealously    as  ever.    A  new  church    soon 

sprang  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  old ;   the 

statue    was  again  elevated   to  its    post 

of  honor ;   and  though  in  the  eyes  of  his 

fellows  Jack  continued  to  be  as  penurious 

as  ever,  they  treated  him  with  greater 

kindness,  and  he  kept  on  adding  to  his 

store.    His  face  was  fearfully  scarred  by 

the  fire,  and  his  hands  crippled.   On  this 

account,  and  in  memory  of  his  bravery, 

his   friends    overlooked  what   they    still 

considered  his  meanness  and  parsimony." 

''How  did  he  happen  to  come  here  at 

last.  Father?"  asked  Molly,  her  innocent 

eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"That  is  the  last  chapter  in  his  sad 
story,"  answered  the  priest.  "When  he 
became  unable  to  work  any  longer — his 
poor,  crippled  hands  preventing  him  from 
doing  any  labor, — he  had  five  hundred 
dollars  in  bank.  This  he  sent  to  his 
mother,— so  much  every  month,  through 
the  bank,  until  she  died.  He  told  me  this 
morning  that  he  had  always  prayed  she 


might  not  live  after  his  savings  were 
exhausted.  And  his  praj^ers  were  heard — 
she  died  a  short  time  before  they  were 
all  disposed  of.  In  the  meantime  he  was 
living  on  charity  here,  though  keeping 
up  the  fiction  of  prosperity  to  his  old 
mother,  who  was  constantly  hoping  for 
his  return.  For  any  little  deceit  he  may 
have  practised  with  regard  to  her,  I  feel 
sure  that  God  has  freely  forgiven  him. 
What  do  you  think,  children  ?  "  ended  the 
good  priest. 

"  He  was  a  hero !  "  said  Billy,  fervently. 

"And  to  think.  Father,  that  no  one 
ever  noticed  him  in  particular,  unless  it 
was  to  remark  how  homely  and  queer- 
looking  he  was!"  said  Mrs.  Granger. 
"And  not  one  bit  of  trouble,  and  as 
cheerful  always  as  if  he  owned  the 
world.  I'm  awful  sorry*  now  I  didn't 
talk  to  him  more ;  but  you  know  how  it 
is.  Father,  with  so  much  to  do." 

"He  was  full  of  gratitude  to  you,  Mrs. 
Granger,"  replied  the  priest.  "I  think  it 
pleased  him  very  much  that  you  held  his 
hand  when  he  was  dying." 

"Yes:  he  gave  me  such  a  kind  look 
before  he  died,"  said  Mrs.  Granger.  "And 
how  he  did  kiss  that  crucifix,  Father!" 

"The  strangest  thing  is  that  I  should 
have  been  with  him  at  the  end,"  said  the 
priest,  thoughtfully.  "I  had  supposed 
him  dead  years  ago." 

The  next  morning,  after  Mass  had  been 
said,  they  laid  Jack  in  a  lowly  grave 
upon  the  hillside;  for  in  this  country, 
on  account  of  the  severe  floods  which 
often  occur  in  winter,  the  dead  are  never 
buried  in  the  valleys. 

His  story  soon  became  known  among 
the  pensioners;  and,  as  is  often  the  case 
in  this  strange,  inconsequent  world,  the 
fame  of  the  poor  old  man  waxed  daily 
more  and  more,  until  he  who  had 
formerly  seemed  the  most  insignificant 
among  them  came  to  be  regarded  as  a 
hero  and  a  saint. 


( To  be  continued. ) 
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How  He  was  Won* 

Captain  Ericsson,  whose  rare  inventive 
genius  culminated  in  the  invention  of 
the  Monitor — the  "Yankee  cheese-box," 
which  revolutionized  naval  warfare, — 
had  among  his  little  circle  of  chosen 
friends  one  who  was  especially  dear.  He 
and  this  friend  had  come  from  the  same 
part  of  Sweden,  and  they  were  bound 
together  by  many  common  ties.  But 
there  was  one  bar  to  their  attachment. 
The  friend  was  a  professional  violinist, 
whose  concerts  were  attended  by  the 
*most  critical  musicians,  and  Ericsson 
hated  music!  He  did  not  simply  dislike 
it  or  regard  it  with  uncomprehending 
indifference:  he  positively  hated  it,  and 
had  no  patience  with  those  who  listened 
to  it,  and  still  less  with  those  who  were 
practical  exponents  of  its  principles. 

All  is  said  to  be  fair  in  love  and  war; 
so,  thinking  that  a  stratagem  might  be 
quite  justifiable  where  friendship  was 
concerned,  the  friend  planned  and  put 
into  execution  a  very  pretty  scheme.  His 
first  move  was  to  take  in  pieces  one  of 
his  violins.  These  he  carried  to  Ericsson. 

**  You  claim  to  be  a  mechanical  expert," 
he  said ;  "but  I  will  wager  anything  you 
choose  that  you  can  not  put  these  pieces 
of  a  violin  together." 

"I  can't  put  that  trumpery  nuisance 
together !  Call  to-morrow  and  you  shall 
have  your  shrieking  fiddle." 

The  friend  departed,  laughing;  then  the 
old  inventor  set  to  work  with  so  much 
enthusiasm  that  a  few  hours  served  to 
complete  his  task.  The  instrument  was 
as  good  as  ever  when  its  owner  went 
after  it  next  day. 

"Yes,"  said  he,  "it  looks  very  well; 
but  I  presume  it  isn't  fit  to  play  on." 

"Try  it,"  answered  Ericsson. 

Ah!  that  was  what  was  wanted.  The 
friend  was  radiant.  The  inventor  had 
never  before  condescended  to  listen  to  his 
playing.    Now  was  his  opportunity.    He 


tuned  the  instrument;  and  Ericsson  sat 
listening  eagerly,  anxious  to  know  if  he 
had  succeeded  in  accomplishing  what  he 
had  been  challenged  to  do. 

The  violinist  began  to  play;  and  he 
played  as  he  had  never  played  before,  for 
the  heart  of  a  friend  was  the  prize.  His 
eyes  never  left  that  friend's  face;  and 
when  it  wore  first  a  look  of  astonishment 
and  then  of  rapture  he  knew  that  he  had 
won.  When  the  music  ceased  Ericsson 
was  still  and  the  musician  stole  away. 
The  exquisite  strains  of  "Bonny  Doon'^ 
and  "Home,  Sweet  Home,"  played  by  a 
master,  had  melted  a  Avhimsical  heart. 
From  that  time  there  was  another  tie 
between  the  old  comrades,  which  nothing 
but  death  was  strong  enough  to  sever. 


Church  BeIIs» 


There  is  no  metal  which  will  not  give 
a  musical  sound  in  some  shape  or  other, 
yet  bells  from  the  earliest  times  seem 
to  have  been  made  of  pretty  nearly 
the  same  material  —  common  bronze.  At 
first,  however,  they  were  not  cast,  but 
hammered  into  shape;  and,  of  course, 
nothing  like  music  could  possibly  be  got 
out  of  them.  The  present  mode  of  casting 
bells  is  much  the  same  as  that  made  use 
of  centuries  ago.  About  the  year  1000 
there  must  have  been  a  great  many  bells 
in  England.  Some  of  the  inscriptions  on 
them  were  very  amusing ;  there  was  one 
on  a  bell  in  Ickworth  Church,  made  by 
a  man  named  Pleasant,  at  Sudbury, 
which  was  rather  a  puff: 

Henry  Pleasant  has  at  last 
Made  as  good  as  can  be  cast. 

Another  was: 

Henry  Pleasant  did  me  ran 

In  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and  one. 

Other  inscriptions  were  historically 
valuable,  as  for  instance,  this: 

"  I  was  cast  in  the  year  of  plague, 
war,  and  fire — 1666." 
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^^^Father  de  AugustiniH,  S.  J.,  a  notable  theological 
^Bithor,  died  last  month  in  Rome  at  the  age  of 
^Bventy.    R.  L  P. 

^■—Messrs,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  announce  for 
^Krly  publication  "The  Last  Years  of  St.  Paul," 
^^^  the  Abbe  Constant  Fouard;  translated  by  the 
Rev.  George  F.  X.  Griffith,  to  whom  English  readers 
are  indebted  for  the  other  volumes  of  the  series  to 
which  it  belongs. 

—The  publishers  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Barry's  new  novel, 
"The  Two  Standards,"  announce  that  the  first 
edition  was  "  practically  exhausted  "  on  the  day  of 
publication.  The  book  promises  to  be  even  more 
successful  than  "The  New  Antigone,"  and  even  a 
publisher  could  not  desire  more  than  that. 

—Apropos  of  a  reference  to  free  libraries  made 

last  week,  it  may  interest  some  readers  to  know 

that  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century 

e  booksellers  of  Paris  were  obliged  to  keep  books 

r  hire.    A  list  of  the  volumes  thus  circulated  and 

he  price  of  reading  each  is  cited  by  Chevalier,  the 

famous  bibliographer. 


Tic 
J      fame 

I  ^Tpai 


The  first  book  printed  in  the  New  World  was  a 
panish  translation  of  "The  Spiritual  Ladder,"  by 
St.  John  Climacus.  The  work  was  done  by  Juan 
Pablos,  the  first  printer  in  this  hemisphere,  in  the 
year  1537.  This  was  more  than  a  century  before 
the  publication  of  the  "Bay  Psalm  Book,"  which,  it 
is  often  ignorantly  asserted,  is  the  earliest  of  Ameri- 
can books. 

—It  is  the  irony  of  fate  that  a  member  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  which  James  Anthony  Froude  dis- 
liked so  cordially,  is  preparing  a  monograph  of  the 
historian-romancer  for  the  Black  woods'  "Modern 
English  Writers"  series.  It  is  also  curious  that  a 
nephew  of  Mr.  Froude,  Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock,  has 
argued  the  Church's  cause  in  writings  as  elegant 
and  ten  times  as  truthful  as  any  that  Mr.  Froude 
ever  penned  against  her. 

—The  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.  are  the  publishers  of 
the  excellent  "Standard  Dictionary,"  the  Literary 
Digest,  which  at  times  is  rather  a  dyspeptic,  and 
the  execrable  Missionary  Review  of  the  World, 
edited  by  forty— theologians.  These  publishers  have 
received  from  us,  perhaps,  more  criticisms  than 
compliments,  but  we  should  be  sorry  to  do  them 
an  injustice.  Therefore  we  hasten  to  withdraw 
our  objection  to  one  definition  in  the  "Standard 
Dictionary."    A  correspondent  in  Munising,  Mich., 


informs  us  that  he  called  the  attention  of  the  Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Co.  to  our  criticism,  and  has  been 
informed  that  the  Jesuit  Father  who  served  on  the 
editorial  staff  0.  K.'d  the  definition  which  we  found 
so  offensive.  Our  criticism  in  this  particular  is 
therefore  nullified.  If  a  representative  member  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus  makes  no  objection  to  the 
meaning  ascribed  to  the  words  Jesuit,  Jesuitical, 
etc.,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  do  so. 

—Miss  Conway's  notes  on  travel  in  Europe,  pub» 
lished  in  the  much  admired  Pilot,  are  filled  with 
such  bits  as  this  reference  to  Luther:  "  Strange  that 
few  should  have  rendered  more  elocpient  testimony 
to  the  Inmiaculate  Concei)tion  of  Our  Lady  than 
this  poor  heresiarch ;  and  that  the  last  descendant 
of  his  'marriage'  with  Katherine  Bora  should,  a  few 
years  ago,  have  become  a  Catholic!"  From  the 
cleverness  and  crispness  of  these  travel  notes  we 
infer  that  Miss  Conway,  found  in  Europe  the  health 
she  sought.    May  she  long  retain  it  1 

—St.  John  Damascene's  famous  treatise  on  holy 
images  and  five  sermons  on  the  Assumption  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  translated  from  the  original  Greek 
by  Mary  H.  Allies,  is  announced  for  early  publi- 
cation by  Thomas  Baker,  of  London.  Some  of  these 
sermons  have  already  been  printed  in  this  magfv 
zine,  and  we  are  sure  many  readers  will  welcome 
them  in  book  form.  Miss  Allies  is  the  daughter  of 
the  venerable  T.W.Allies,  a  well-known  English 
convert,  to  whom  Catholic  literature  is  indebted 
for  invaluable  service. 

— If  the  question  is  not  indiscreet,  I  should  like  to  ask  why 
The  Ave  Maria  has  praised,  not  very  highly  though,  I  admit, 
certain  books  for  Catholic  children  which  some  other  papers 
have  criticised  severely. — X.  Y.  Z. 

This  question  is  not  indiscreet,  only  anonymous. 
We  answer  it  because  we  are  glad  to  assign  reasons 
for  not  finding  fault  with  the  books  to  which  oup 
correspondent  refers.  There  may  be  a  great  many 
Catholic  authors  who  can  write  acceptably  fop 
young  folk,  but  we  know  only  those  who  contribute 
to  The  Ave  Maria.  There  are  a  few  others — a 
very  few.  The  number  of  those  who  think  they  can 
get  down  —  up — to  where  children  live  is  legion. 
This  explains  why  we  read  —  and  decline — half  a 
hundred  MSS.  to  one  that  we  publish  in  this  depart- 
ment of  our  magazine.  We  think  it  a  good  and 
sufficient  reason  for  being  indulgent  with  those  who 
produce  even  fairly  good  juvenile  literature,  that 
there  is  so  very  little  of  it.  We  should  feel  heartily 
ashamed  of  ourselves  had  we  condemned  the  books 
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in  question,  for  the  reason  that  eliildren  praise  them. 
They  are  the  best  judges  of  their  own  literature. 
It  is  not  given  to  many  old  folk  to  comprehend 
the  child  mind  — or  the  child  heart.  A  grave  and 
reverend  gentleman  once  remonstrated  with  us  for 
publishing  a  jilvenile  story  that  he  declared  he 
couldn't  bear.  (He  kept  on  reading  it  just  the 
same.)  Our  vindication  was  not  delayed.  It  was  a 
sincere  gratification  to  us  to  learn  that  the  same 
story  had  found  great  favor  with  the  young  folk. 
An  eminent  physician  in  Boston  reported  that  The 
Ave'Mauia  was  causing  rebellion  in  his  hitherto 
peaceful  home.  The  children  were  up  in  arms 
against  parental  authority,  and  went  so  far  on  one 
occasion  as  to  declare  that  they  would  not  retire 
until  the  magazine  was  restored  to  them  and  they 
had  read  the  last  line  of  the  story  which  our  vener- 
able critic  had  pronounced  unsuitable  for  the  young. 
There  is  nothing  too  good  for  children.  We 
heartily  wish  there  were  scores  of  authors  qualified 
to  produce  the  best  literature  for  our  Catholic 
young  people.  Until  such  authors  appear,  we  shall 
continue  to  praise  even  fairly  good  juvenile  books, 
particularly  when  we  feel  that  we  have  the  boys 
and  girls  on  our  side. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Gtiide  to  Good  Reading. 


The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information  con- 
cerning important  new  publications  of  special  interest 
to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will  appear  at 
the  heady  older  ones  being  dropped  out  from  time  to 
time  so  as  to  tnake  room  for  new  titles.  In  this  way 
the  reader  will  always  have  before  him  a  complete 
guide  to  current  Catholic  literature.  As  a  rule^ 
devotional  books,  pamphlets,  and  new  editions  will 
not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  for  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  itnported  with  as  little  delay  as  pos- 
sible.    Publishers'  prices  generally  include  postage. 

Three  Studies  in  Literature.  Louis  E.  Gates.   $1.50. 
The  Triumph    of    Failure.     Rev.  P.  A.   Sheehan. 

1 1. 60,  net. 
Diet  in  Illness  and  Convalescence.  Alice  Worthing- 

ton  Winthrop.     I1.50, 
Eleanor  Leslie.     A  Memoir.    /.  M.  Stone.     $2. 
A  Harp  of  Many  Chords.     Alary  F.  Nixon.     $1. 
The  Tales  Tim  Told  Us.     Afary  E.  Mannix.    75  cts. 
Peasants  in  Exile.     Henryk  Sienkiewicz.     75  cts. 
Meditations  on  the  Love  of  God.     Iray  Diego  de 

Estella.    $j,  net. 
The  Secret  of  Fougereuse.    Louise  Imogen  Guiney. 

I1.25. 
The  Sacred  Heart.     Rev.  Joseph  A.  Keller,  D.  D. 

70  cts. 


Hard  Sayings,     Rev.  George  Tyrrell,  S.  J.     I2. 
The  Cup  of  Tregarvans.  Frances  I.  Kershaw.  75  cts., 

net. 
Meditations  on  the  Incarnation  and  Death  of  Our 

Lord.    Cardinal  Wisem,an.    $\.\q. 
Mrs.  Markham's  Nieces.   Frances  I,  Kershaw.  %\.oq. 

net. 
A  Comer  of  Spain,     Miriam  Coles  Harris.    $1.25. 
Sacred  Scenes  and  Mysteries.  Rev.  J.  F.  X.  O^  Conor, 

S.J.     $1. 
Seven  Jewels  from  Our  Saviour's  Lips.     Rev.  Joseph 

O'Reilly.     12  cts. 
Impressions  and  Opinions.    Walter  Lecky.   50  cts. 
Heroes  of  the  Middle  West.   Alary  Hartzvell  Gather' 

wood.     60  cts. 
Pitman's  Practical  German  Grammar.     50  cts. 
The  Leopard  of  Lancianus.     In  a  Brazilian  Forest. 

Maurice  F.  Egan.     %\,  each. 
Prince  Ragnal,  and  Other  Verses.   Eleanor  C.  Don- 
nelly.    50  cts. 
Oxford  Conferences.    Rev.  Joseph  Rickaby,  S.  J.    40 

cts.,  7iet. 
A  Klondike  Picnic.     Eleanor  C.  Donnelly.    85  cts. 
Veneration  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Rohner-Brennan. 

$1.25. 
A    Cruise    Under  the    Crescent.     Charles    Warren 

Stoddard.     I1.50, 
Westchester.     Henry  Austin  Adams.     75  cts. 
Lasca,  and  Other  Stories.    Mary  F.  Nixon.    75  cts. 
Mariae  Corolla.    Father  Edmund,  C.  P.     $1.25 
The  Chase  of  an  Heiress,     Christian  Reid.     $1. 
The  Choral  Sodality  Hand-book.     Rev.  James  A. 

Wa/sh.     25  cts. 
Manual  of  Catholic  Theology.     Vol.  II.      Wilhelm- 

Scannell.     $4,  net. 
Illustrated   Explanation  of  the   Holy    Sacraments. 

Rev.  Dr.  Rolfus.  75  cts. 
Cardinal  Lavigerie.  75  cts. 
The  History  of  the  Popes.     Dr.  Ludwig  Pastor. 

Vol.  V.    |3,  net. 
Ave  Roma  Immortalis.    Two  Vols.    Francis  Marion 

Crawford.     $6. 
How  to  Pray.     Abbe  Grou,  S.J.     $1. 
Ancient  and  Modern  Palestine.     Brother  Li^vin  de 

Hamme,  O.  F.  M.     Two  Vols,    I3.50, 
Her  Majesty  the  King,  James  jfffrey  Roche.    %\.2l. 
Life  of  St.  John  of  the  Cross.     David  Lewis,  AI.  A. 

$1.50. 
Studies  in  Church  History.     Rev.  Reuben  Parsons, 

D.  D.     Vol.  V.     $2.50. 
Ancient  English  Holy  Week  Ceremonial.     Henry 

John  Feasey.     I2.50. 
The  World's  Unrest  and  Its  Remedy.    James  Field 

Spalding.    $1.25. 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul,     Emmanuel  de  Broglie.    %i. 
Miss  Erin.     M.  E.  Francis.    $1,25, 
The  Divinity  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.      William 
Bullen  Morris.     80  cts,,  net. 


HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME  BLESSED.— St.  Luke.   i.  48. 
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Old  Letters. 

15Y    FUEDEUICK    GEORGE    LEE,   D.  D. 

T   BURN  old  letters  of  the  past, 

Friends,  hopes  and  fears  forgotten  now; 
Joys  like  straws  whirled  upon  the  blast, 

Hopes  faded  like  the  evening  glow 
Before  a  stormy  night  or  fair. 

Let  places  speak  of  voices  mute, — 
A  churchyard  sunned,  a  vacant  chair. 

Sounds  eloquent  of  days  gone  by, — 
The  seeds  of  love  spring  up  amain; 

Friends  speak  in  tones  of  distant  lute, 
A  rippling  brook,  flower-scented  air. 

The  wail  of  woe,  of  joy  the  cry. 
I  burn  with  sighs,  I  burn  with  pain 

Old  letters  writ  in  days  gone  by. 
Who  wrote  them  come  not  back  again, 

Save  Fancy's  whisper  on  the  blast. 
Though  heavy-hearted,  well  is  it 
To  burn  them,  joy  or  sorrow  writ. 

And  mete  the  Present  with  the  Past. 


Espronceda* — With  Variations* 


BY    It.    HOWr.EY, 


ITTLE  by  little  I  am  coming 
to  know  that  there  exists  a 
brilliant  modern  Spanish  liter- 
ature. The  name  of  Espronceda 
was  quite  unknown  to  me  till  within  a 
few  months  ago.  Then,  in  conversation, 
a  Spanish  gentleman  mentioned  the  name 
of  this  remarkable  poet  with  such  a 
warmth  of  admiration  that  I  determined 
to  become  acquainted    with    his    works 


forthwith.  It  did  not  take  me  very  long 
to  excavate  the  treasure  ( why  are 
Spanish  treasures  always  so  hidden 
away?)  from  the  recesses  of  the  British 
Museum  Library.  There  are  several 
editions  —  Spanish  and  French,  — of  the 
"ObrasPoeticas,"  by  Jose  de  Espronceda, 
in  that  unfailing  repertory.  In  this  brief 
notice  of  his  life  I  am  using  the  most 
modern  edition,  published  in  Spanish,  at 
Paris  in  the  year  1889 ;  and  preceded  by 
a  beautiful  memoir  of  the  poet  by  his 
friend  and  intimate,  Ferrer  del  Rio.  I 
have  made  my  very  own  of  this  work, 
and  I  feel  I  have  thoroughly  imbibed  the 
spirit  of  the  author.  I  found  the  task 
most  fascinating,  yet  not  entirely  a 
wholesome  one  for  the  man  who  would 
maintain  a  cheerful  mind. 

Espronceda  was  the  offspring  and  the 
sport  of  trouble  and  unrest,  —  a  very 
creature  of  storm  and  strife  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  his  brief  career. 
He  can  scarce  be  said  to  have  been 
brought  into  the  world.  He  was  painfully 
and  pitifully  dropped  upon  the  earth's 
highway  during  the  forced  march  of  a 
Spanish  cavalry  regiment  in  the  War  of 
Independence  in  1810.  His  father  was 
colonel  of  the  regiment,  his  mother  accom- 
panied the  [expedition.  The  place  where 
he  thus  tumbled  upon  life's  stage  was  the 
village  of  Almendralejo,in  the  province  of 
Estrcmadura,  the  birthplace  of  Pizarro. 

The  rest  of  his  career  may  be  briefly 
summed  up.   He  began  writing  patriotic 
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poems  when  he  was  a  boy  at  school. 
Like  many  youths  of  his  temperament 
in  every  clime  and  nation,  especially  the 
youths  of  Southern  Catholic  Europe,  he 
was  seized  by  a  passion  of  religious 
fervor  in  his  early  years,  and  entered  into 
a  convent  at  Guadalajara.  This  mild 
retreat  did  not  long  suit  a  nature  born 
amid  the  clash  of  arms  and  cradled  to 
the  rhythm  of  iron-shod  hoofs.  He  left. 
Then  he  journeyed  to  Lisbon,  where  he 
landed  without  a  maravedi ;  then  to 
Paris,  where  he  joined  the  perfervid 
Poles  in  one  of  their  strikes  for  liberty; 
thence  to  London,  where  he  lived  a  quiet 
and  studious  life;  happier,  somehow 
(Ferrer  del  Rio  says),  than  he  had  ever 
been  before. 

Here  he  remained  a  number  of  years, 
pondering  the  English  poets,  chiefly 
Milton,  Shakespeare,  and  Byron.  Of  the 
last  he  was  a  devoted  admirer,  and  in 
some  sort  an  imitator.  But  he  was  far 
superior  to  Byron  in  mental  reach,  in 
moral  sentiment,  in  a  certain  fantastic 
elegance  and  versatility  of  style.  Every 
variety  of  measure  and  expression  was 
at  his  command  and  obeyed  his  whim. 
I  had  no  idea  till  I  read  his  poems 
that  the  stately  language  of  Castile  was 
capable  of  the  changes  he  could  ring  and 
the  variations  he  could  execute  upon  it. 

From  England  he  returned  to  Spain, 
became  a  journalist,  and  one  of  the 
editors  of  El  Teglo,  a  paper  yet  extant. 
About  this  time  he  held  a  commission 
in  the  Queen's  body-guard,  from  which 
he  was  dismissed  for  patriotic  ballad- 
writing.  We  find  him  even  figuring  in  the 
Cortes,  and  attached  to  an  embassy  to 
the  Hague  as  secretary  of  legation.  But 
in  1835  he  was  at  the  barricades  in 
Madrid,  with  the  rest. 

Throughout  all  these  changes  he  was 
an  ardent  republican  by  conviction,  and 
an  active  revolutionist  either  through 
choice  or  circumstance.  The  clang  of 
battle  that  ushered  in  his  birth  sounded 


always  in  his  heart  and  ruled  his  career. 
He   died    in  1842,  happy,  no    doubt,  to 
have  done  at  last  with  that  life  he  calls 
La  quimera 
Tras  de  que  va  la  hiimanidad  entera. 

Before  death  he  sent  forth  his  last 
w^ail  over  the  mockery  and  hollowness  of 
life, — his  last  pitiful  plaint  for  the  ideal 
that  had  evaded  his  passionate  pursuit. 
1  give  one  verse  of  this  lament,  which  is 
entitled  ''Before  Death."  It  is  ill  doing 
it  into  English,  but  let  us  try : 
Relentless  as  the  eagle's  flight, 

Upon  its  prey, 
I  sought  on  earth  some  angel  bright 
To  guide  my  way,— 
In  vain.  And  when  I'd  build  a  bower 

Below,  to  bide  my  graceless  years, 
The  world  was  waste;  or  where  a  flower 
I  found,  its  cup  ran  o'er  with  tears. 

Every  poem  he  wrote  breathes  the 
same  strain.  Why,  then,  introduce  the 
record  of  such  a  life  into  these  pages? 
Because  there  is  something  beautiful, 
something  almost  holy,  in  this  man's 
character,  after  all.  He  is  unearthly  in 
the  midst  of  earth's  direst  and  deadliest 
influences.  His  spirituality  is  not  like 
the  sudden  flashes  of  heaven's  lightning, 
which  at  intervals  strikes  through  the 
gloom  and  the  grossness  of  Byron.  It  is 
not  the  cold,  sardonic  glare  that  reveals 
without  relieving  the  dreadful  drama  of 
Faust.  It  is  the  very  abiding  and  pre- 
siding energy  of  Espronceda's  genius. 

And  this,  I  believe,  because  the  Spanish 
poet  was  at  heart  a  man  of  faith,  in  his 
actions  a  man  of  real  charity,  and  in  his 
aspirations  one  who  hungered  for  the 
ideal  good.  That  longing  implies  hope. 
It  is  not  the  sentiment  of  the  cynical  aigd 
indifferent  pessimist,  but  of  that  kind 
of  optimist  whom  nothing  but  what  is 
truest  and  best  can  satisfy.  His  life,  wild 
and.  wayward  though  it  was;  and  his 
poetry,  perverse  sometimes,  petulant 
always, — both  bear  witness  to  the  lofti- 
ness and  tenderness  of  his  heart.  Only 
the  breath  of  Catholic  truth  could  have 
given  this  man  his  peculiar  inspiration. 
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This  is  the  point  I  desire  to  make,  and 
it  is  the  title  I  present  for  the  appearance 
in  Our  Lady's  magazine  of  the  name  of 
Espronceda.  Having  said  thus  much,  I 
must  needs  proceed  to  establish  this  right 
of  my  new-found  favorite.  But  let  us  first 
have  the  portrait  given  us  of  the  poet. 
Espronceda  is  thus  described  by  his 
intimate  friend  and  biographer: 

''Bold  in  bearing,  active  in  movement, 
endowed  with  manly  beaut\^;  the  tinge 
of  sadness  that  ever  dwelt  on  his  brow 
made  him  a  most  interesting  person- 
ality." Then  he  passes  on  to  a  picture 
of  the  inner  man:  "His  heart  was  a 
very  temple  of  nobleness  and  generosity. 
It  was,  nevertheless,  perverse,  and  it 
perverted  those  who  yielded  to  his  fasci- 
nation. In  public  he  made  mockery  of 
human  misery;  in  private  it  was  his 
delight  to  succor  the  poor  and  afflicted. 
In  the  boisterous  and  crowded  cafe  he 
declaimed  against  the  sentiment  of 
charity.  Retiring  from  the  clamorous 
concourse,  he  often  gave  his  last  real  to 
some  poor  man  encountered  on  his  way 
home.  When  Madrid  was  stricken  with 
cholera  and  there  was  weeping  and 
wailing  in  every  home,  he  went  from 
house  to  house  tending  the  sick  and 
comforting  the  dying.  He  was  beloved 
of  all  who  knew  him  well ;  his  very  vices 
seemed  to  be  clothed  in  a  certain  garb 
of  decency.  Since  his  death  a  garland  of 
evergreens,  renewed  by  friendly  hands, 
reposes  on  his  grave." 

Who  will  say  that  such  a  man  as  this, 
with  all  the  wild  excesses  of  his  life,  all 
the  brooding  bitterness  of  his  soul,  was 
other  than  a  Christian  gentleman  at 
heart?  Who  dare  class  him  with  the 
scornful  cynics,  the  vapid  voluptuaries, 
the  hardened  fatalists,  who  prosed  or 
poetized  during  his  period?  Nor  can  we 
measure  those  merciful  actions  that  alone 
comforted  his  life  by  his  scathing  utter- 
ances against  life  itself  and  all  that  it 
involves.   Rather,  his  written  sentiments 


are  to  be  interpreted  in  the  glow  of  the 
tenderness  and  sweetness  of  his  practical 
humanity.  No  man  ever  more  belied 
himself  to  himself  and  to  the  world. 

This,  too,  is  a  trick  of  the  true  poetic 
nature.  The  vision  of  the  poet  beckons 
him  to  heights  that  the  volition  of  the 
poet  can  never  attain.  A  very  anguish 
of  self- depreciation  follows  the  failure. 
In  all  this  I  speak,  of  course,  of  the  true 
poet,  not  the  silly  sentimentalist  or  the 
fanciful  idealist.  I  speak  of  that  restless 
creature  in  whom  imagination  riots  in 
a  ceaseless  revel  of  creation;  disturbing 
the  balance  of  the  mind,  and  usurping, 
while  ennobling,  the  functions  of  reason. 

In  this  human  type  —  if  it  be  merely 
human — there  is  an  unconquerable  revolt 
against  the  sway  of  the  senses.  There  is 
a  lofty  disdain  of  the  false  and  fictitious, 
which  is  not  to  be  subdued  even  by  the 
mastery  of  vicious  habits.  Indeed,  the 
arrogance  of  the  sensual  instinct,  the 
unnatural  and  perverse  persistence  of  the 
merely  material  to  resist  the  heaven-bom 
dominion  of  the  spirit,  gives  rise  to 
maddening  tumult  in  the  poetic  mind. 
Often,  even  among  the  most  abandoned 
of  poetic  writers  and  in  the  very  midst  of 
their  most  sensuous  effusions,  the  pure 
ideal  breaks  forth  in  protest,  compelling 
the  poetic  faculty  to  its  homage  and 
service.  Thus,  in  Byron's  coarsest  pro- 
duction—  a  poem  which  was  inspired 
almost  throughout  by  the  spirit  of  the 
debauchee,— we  have  one  of  the  sweetest, 
tenderest  anthems  ever  written  to  our 
Blessed  Lady,  in  the  well-known  lines : 

Ave  Maria!  'tis  the  hour  of  prayer; 
Ave  Maria!  'tis  the  hour  of  love; 

Ave  Maria!  may  our  spirits  dare 
Look  up  to  thine  and  to  thy  Son's  above ! 

There  is  scarce  a  poet  worthy  of  the 

name  in  our  language  or  in  any  other 

Christian    tongue    who    does    not    give 

evidence  of  this  empire,  this  despotism, 

of  the    spiritual    and    religious    instinct 

over  the  poetic  mind.    Two,  only,  occur 

to  me  now  as  beyond  the  pale  of  poetic 
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redemption,  sunk  lower  than  any  light 
from  above  can  reach,— one  of  whom  is 
in  England  and  the  other  in  America. 
Both,  no  doubt,  have  their  admirers; 
but  so  has  the  carrion  its  attractions 
for  a  large  tribe  of  the  insect  world  and 
for  the  fouler  birds  of  prey.  Espronceda 
has  his  moments  of  debasement,  but 
you  will  search  his  pages  in  vain  for  the 
ribald  rhapsodies  of  the  English  or  the 
bulk  of  the  brutalities  of  the  American 
hedonist.  For  this  Spanish  poet,  the 
sensual  is  a  passing  distraction,  a  con- 
stant disillusion,  and  in  the  end  a  dire 
disgust.  He  himself  is  the  true  prototype 
of  that  noble-minded  libertine,  the  hero 
of  his  fine  poem  *'E1  Estudiante  de 
Salamanca,"  whom  he  thus  describes: 
His  lofty  soul  doth  set  its  mark 

On  crime  itself.    A  ruthless  war 
With  his  own  pride  and  passions  dark 

Is  waged  by  Felix  Montemar. 

There  is  one  lyric  among  the  wild  and 
wistful  ballads  by  Espronceda  wherein 
he  describes  an  orgie  in  which  he  sought 
to  drown  the  sorrows  of  his  soul.  As  a 
paean  of  praise  to  Bacchus  and  Venus,  it 
is  a  dismal  failure.  He  can  not  stick  to 
this  theme  a  moment.  As  an  outcry  of 
the  spirit  after  loftier  light  and  love,  it  is 
the  most  touching  and  tender  of  all  his 
passionate  appeals.  It  is  entitled  ''A 
Jarifa— En  una  Orgia."  After  a  few  lines, 
anacreontic  and  amorous,  he  comes  back 
to  his  old  self  with  a  wild,  impetuous 
swing.  The  following  is  its  very  rude 
interpretation : 

I  sought  on  earth  abiding  love, 

I  sought  delight  divine; 
In  vain  my  "tortured  spirit  strove 

To  reach  its  distant  shrine. 
On  earth  where'er  my  fancy  turns, 

Where'er  my  footsteps  stray, 
A  firefly  lamp  before  me  burns, 

And  phantom  flames  betray. 

And  so  on  he  continues  throughout  this 
orgie.  In  all  his  poems  there  are  no  lines 
so  replete  with  concentrated  bitterness 
and  scorn  of  the  pleasures  of  life  as  this 
would-be  bacchante  ballad  contains.    As 


I  proceed  in  the  study  of  this  character 
I  am  impressed  more  and  more  with  the 
words  with  which  Del  Rio  introduces 
the  very  first  chapter  of  Espronceda 's 
life:  ''I  must  pass  over  the  events  of 
this  career  as  quickly  as  possible,  fearful 
lest  the  bitterness  of  it  lay  hold  upon 
my  soul,  and  lest  tears  should  cloud  the 
vision  of  my  eyes." 

The  sadness  of  this  soul  is  contagious. 
It  is  not  the  mere  natural  sombreness 
of  the  Spanish  temperament,  so  apart 
from  the  brightness  and  vivacity  of  the 
South.  It  is  the  wistfulness  of  the  poet- 
soul  raised  to  the  power  of  a  passion. 
Through  everything  he  wrote  there 
rings  this  dominant  note  of  a  discontent 
unutterable  with  life  and  all  life  holds, 
which  is  ever  the  heritage  of  the  true 
poet.  I  do  not  include  in  this  term 
the  charming  songsters  whom  we  call 
*' poets  of  nature," — men  who  love  what 
is  beautiful  in  the  material  world,  and 
who  sing  the  same  in  choice  words  and 
musical  numbers.  Beauty  of  the  kind  they 
picture,  being  at  best  but  of  form  and 
color,  is  matter  of  painting  rather  than 
of  poetry.  Even  in  the  realm  of  feeling 
or  sentiment  a  man  may  string  together 
lines  of  classic  elegance  and  lingering 
sweetness  without  being  a  poet  in  the 
highest  and  truest  sense  of  the  word. 

But  without  a  deep,  abiding  sense  of 
sadness  in  the  soul,  the  poetic  faculty  of 
the  higher  order  does  not  exist.  This 
faculty  is  one  of  innate  intuition,  crea- 
tion, and  comparison.  Its  function  is  to 
conceive  within  the  truth  and  beauty  of 
the  ideal,  and  to  perceive  the  unfitness 
of  everything  in  life  with  a  standard 
so  excellent  and  sublime.  From  this 
intimate  sense  there  grows  a  scorn, 
almost  a  hatred,  of  the  rudely  real,  —  an 
unutterable  discontent  with  things  as 
they  are,  and  a  yearning  that  is  a  pain 
for  that  which  might  be — or,  rather,  that 
which  alone  truly  is.  Pope  felt  this 
anguish,  as  expressed  in  these  lines : 
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This  world  is  all  a  fleoting  show 
For  man's  illusion  given 

Espronceda    has    practically  no  other 

theme  than  this,  though  he  treats  it  in 

myriad  changeful  metres.    In  **E1  Diablo 

Mundo"  especially,  the  most  celebrated 

and  ambitious  of  all  his  poems,  he  rails 

against     life    like    a     maniac    in    every 

measure  and  style  of  verse.    It  is  truly  a 

fantastic  production,  written  in  numbers 

of  every  quality  and  degree,  from  verses 

of  stately  hexameter  to  rhymes  of  v^ords 

of  one  syllable  per  line.   Never  have  I  met 

such  mastery    of  language.   This    poem, 

though  written  much  after  the  manner 

and  material  both  of  '*Don  Juan"   and 

"Faust,"  abounds    in    tributes    to   the 

power  and  beauty  of  religion : 

La  fe,  la  religion,  balsamo  suave 
Que  vierte  en  el  espiritu  eonsuelo. 

Very  many  of  his  shorter  poems  refer 

to    the    sufferings    of  mankind  in  tones 

of   tearful    tenderness.     Such     are    "El 

Hambre"  (Hunger),  "ElMendigo"  (The 

Beggar),  "El  Reo  de  Muerte"  (Sentenced 

to  Death).    These,  and  others  like  them, 

witness  to  the  truth  of  Ferrer  del  Rio's 

description  of  the  poet's  compassionate 

temper.   He  possesses  also  a  certain  grim 

humor,    the    sabor   aspro    of    the    true 

Spaniard,  —  as    witness    the   plea  of  his 

beggarman : 

Dios  a  veces 
Es  mendigo 
Y  al  avaro 
Da  castigo 
Que  le  niegue 
Caridad. 

God  is  Himself 

A  beggar  betimes, 
And  chastises  the  elf 

Who  denies  Him  his  dimes. 

In  conclusion,  Espronceda  was  indeed 
a  fallen  angel  but  never  a  demon.  I 
admit  that  I  do  not  detect  in  his  poems 
any  express  profession  of  faith,  any  direct 
allusion  to  revealed  truth.  We  might, 
perhaps,  except  an  incidental  homage  to 
the  Real  Presence  and  to  the  divinity 
of  Christ  in  a  poem  of  his  called  "La 
Procesion."     However,    I    submit    that 


revealed  mysteries,  as  such,  do  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  poet,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  hymnologist.  They 
are  too  far  removed  from  the  reach  of 
the  faculty  of  intuition  and  comparison. 
They  must  be  treated  by  the  poet,  if  at 
all,  in  a  language  that  is  not  his  nor 
theirs.  All  his  measures  lack  proportion 
to  their  awful  and  unspeakable  reality. 
But  a  poet  is  Catholic  who  envisages  all 
truth  with  a  Catholic  eye,  submitting  his 
mind,  even  unconsciously,  to  the  guidance 
of  Catholic  inspiration  and  instinct. 

The  realm  of  bare  dogma  is  too  remote 
and,  let  us  add,  too  cold  for  the  poetic 
temperament.  For  this  very  reason,  it 
may  be,  and  also  because  the  divine  is 
a  necessary  and  familiar  element  of  the 
poetic  mind,  most  poets,  Catholic  or 
not,  display  at'  times  in  their  writings 
a  tendency  to  what  I  shall  call,  for  want 
of  a  better  term,  poetic  pantheism.  This 
is  a  different  thing  from  the  pantheism  of 
the  infidel  or  the  eclectic.  It  is  simply  the 
intuition  of  the  power  of  the  divine  and 
of  its  overruling  presence  in  all  that  is 
true,  beautiful  or  good. 

Let  me  quote  from  one  more  poem, 
entitled  "  Repentance,"  — worthiest,  for 
these  pages,  of  all  Espronceda  wrote, 
and  revealing  more  than  all  else  the  true 
tenderness  and  nobleness  of  this  poet's 
troubled  soul.  It  is  inscribed  to  his 
mother  {A  Mi  Madre) : 

ARREPENTIMIENTO. 

Heme  a  tus  pies  llorando  arrepentido, 

Fria  la  frente  y  seco  el  corazon, 
Ah,  si  supieras  cuanto  he  padecido 

Me  tuvieras  I  O  Madre !  Compasidn. 
No  te  admires  hallarnie  en  este  estado^ 

Sin  luz  los  ojos,  sin  color  la  tez, 
Porque  mis  labios,  ay !  han  apurado 

El  caliz  del  dolor  hasta  la  hez 
Es  veneno  el  amor  .  .  . 

Que  en  el  mundo  gozoso  ya  bebi 
Pero  d  pesar  de  todos  los  plaeeres 

Jamas  pude  olvidarme  yo  de  ti. 

Did  ever  child  in  pain  turn  to  its 
mother  with  cry  more  touching  than  this? 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  translate  these 
lines.  All  readers  will  understand  them. 
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Weigfhed  in  the  Balance. 

BY    CHRISTIAN    REID. 

Book  II. 

II.— An  Opportunity  Discussed. 

T   is  not   possible,"  said  Darracote, 
''W  'Hhat  I  can  accept  the  order." 

The  words  were  so  unexpected  that 
the  group  of  listeners  were  struck  for 
a  moment  into  silence,  and  each  showed 
astonishment  in  a  different  manner. 

Xavier  Dufresne,  a  middle-aged  painter, 
famous  as  a  leader  of  the  most  extreme 
school  of  modern  art, — to  whom  years 
brought  no  crystallization  of  thought  or 
methods,  but  whose  latest  Salon  picture 
was  always  a  little  more  startling,  a 
little  more  provocative  of  criticism  and 
discussion  than  the  one  of  the  year 
before,  —  lifted  his  eyebrows  and  sat 
back  in  his  chair,  staring  at  his  friend. 
Ralph  Norbert,  a  young  American,  who, 
as  a  consequence  of  springing  from  the 
newest,  crudest,  least  artistic  of  modem 
peoples,  had  violently  recoiled  toward 
all  that  was  oldest  and  most  spiritual 
in  art,  stopped  in  the  act  of  rolling 
a  cigarette  and  looked  interrogatively 
at  Irma.  She,  after  a  moment's  pause 
of  surprise,  flung  herself,  as  it  were,  on 
her  father. 

''Papa!"  she  exclaimed, rem onstrantly. 
^'What  do  you  mean?  Is  it  possible 
that  you  will  refuse  such  an  order — 
such   an  opportunity  —  such  a  tribute!" 

Her  father  glanced  at  her  with  a  smile. 
There  was  something  else  —  something 
sad  — in  his  expression,  which  struck 
Dufresne's  observant  e^^e. 

"My  experience  of  life,"  he  said,  "is 
not,  I  suppose,  very  different  from  that 
of  many  others.  We  are  told  that  it  is 
of  common  occurrence  that  the  thing 
one  desires,  that  one  toils  and  hopes  for 
through  years  of  effort,  comes  at  last  too 
late  —  when  it  comes  at  all.    This  is  the 


case  with  me  at  present.  The  grand 
opportunity  I  should  have  welcomed  a 
little  earlier  comes  now  too  late:  I  can 
not  use  it." 

"But  why  not,  —  why  not?"  Irma 
demanded,  insistently;  while  the  two 
artists  looked  their  echo  of  her  question. 

Gilbert  Darracote 's  glance  swept  them 
all,  with  a  recognition  of  their  surprise, 
and  then  dwelt  again  on  Irma's  face. 

"Well,  for  one  thing,"  he  said,  as  if 
with  a  sudden  inspiration,  "because  I 
can  not  afford  to  neglect  the  summons 
in  that  letter  which  I  received  this  morn- 
ing—  because  I  must  accept  mj  cousin's 
invitation  and  take  you  to  America." 

"  Papa !  "  (It  was  absolute  indignation 
in  her  voice  now.)  "How  can  you  put 
me  off  with  such  an  excuse,  such  a  jest 
as  that?" 

"It  is  not  a  jest,  I  assure  you,"  he 
replied,  gravely.    "I  mean  what  I  say." 

"But.it  is  impossible!"  the  girl  cried, 
incredulous^.  "It  is  impossible  you  can 
seriously  mean  that  you  will  refuse  a 
great  artistic  opportunity  —  and  a  great 
compliment,  too — in  order  to  accept  an 
invitation  which,  if  it  offers  anything 
at  all,  offers  only  money !  You  can  not 
expect  me  to  believe  that!" 

Darracote  looked  at  his  friend,  the 
middle-aged  painter,  who  was  watching 
him  with  such  keen  eyes;  and  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  laughing. 

"It  is  an  inconvenient  thing  to  have 
a  reputation  for  consistency-,"  he  said, 
after  a  brief  pause.  "W^hen  one  wishes 
to  assert  one's  common  human  right 
to  do  an  inconsistent  thing,  one  excites 
only  astonishment  and  incredulity." 

"That  is  all,  inon  ami,''  answered 
Dufresne.  "We  are  astonished,  and,  like 
Mademoiselle  Irma,  we  are  incredulous. 
We  can  not  believe  that  you  will  refuse 
this,  which  she  has  truly  called  a  great 
opportunity  for  proving  the  power  which 
you  possess  and  winning  the  fame  which 
should  be  yours;    and  still  less  can  we 
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believe  that  you  will  refuse  it  in  order 
to  secure  some  money." 

"But  if  it  is  true?'' 

"Ah !  "  (It  was  the  turn  of  the  painter 
to  shrug  his  shoulders.)  *'If  it  is  true 
there  is  no  more  to  be  said,  except  that 
indeed  one  does  not  know  anybody." 

"And  there  is  nothing  more  true  than 
that,"  said  Darracote,  sirapl3^ 

After  which  silence  fell.  It  was  evening, 
and  they  were  sitting  on  the  lawn  under 
the  trees  in  a  golden  sunset,  —  dinner 
over,  a  table  in  the  midst  of  the  circle 
of  chairs  bearing  coffee,  liqueurs,  cigars. 
It  was  a  pleasant  and  familiar  scene; 
for  there  were  few  evenings  when  there 
was  not  such  a  group  gathered  here, — 
when  two  or  three  of  Gilbert  Darracote's 
friends,  all  of  them  men  in  the  full  tide 
of  artistic  and  intellectual  life,  did  not 
find  it  agreeable  to  come  out  from  the 
boulevards  to  this  quiet  Passy  house, 
and  smoke  a  pipe  or  two  on  the  lawn 
or  in  the  studio,  while  discussing  all  the 
topics  which  filled  the  keen,  throbbing, 
quick -living  world  of  Paris.  Darracote, 
who  had  spent  his  life  in  this  world,  was 
as  much  one  of  themselves  as  if  his  eyes 
had  not  opened  under  an  alien  sky ;  and 
there  was  no  one  of  them,  not  the  most 
brilliant  and  successful,  who  did  not 
admire,  respect,  and  in  a  certain  sense 
love,  this  quiet,  modest,  self-contained 
I  man,  with  his  comparatively  unrecog- 
nized genius  and  his  dreamer's  soul. 

To-day  Xavicr  Dufresne  had  come  with 
great  tidings.  He  had  heard — privately, 
but  through  an  authoritative  source — 
that  a  literary  society  but  little  less 
exalted  than  the  august  Academy  had 
decided  to  place  with  Darracote  the  order 
for  a  statue  of  one  of  its  members  — 
a  great  poet,  lately  dead.  The  order  was 
in  itself  the  highest  possible  compliment, 
especially  when  paid  to  a  foreigner ;  and 
the  notice,  the  reputation,  the  "adver- 
tising"— so  dear,  alas!  even  to  the  artist 
in  the  modern  world  — resulting  from  it 


would  be  enormous.  Dufresne  confided 
his  news  and  his  pleasure  to  Norbert, 
whom  he  had  met  in  the  Passy  omnibus, 
bound  to  the  same  house  with  himself. 
They  rejoiced  over  it  together,  agreed 
that  it  would  bring  a  rush  of  fame  and 
prosperity  to  one  who  had  been  too  long 
denied  his  just  meed  of  both ;  and,  with 
the  sense  of  agreeable  elation  which 
accompanies  the  consciousness  of  bearing 
good  tidings,  entered  on  the  familiar 
lawn  where  Gilbert  Darracote  and  his 
daughter,  sitting  together  under  the 
trees  —  he  placidly  smoking,  she  reading 
aloud  —  greeted  them  warmly. 

And  then  had  come  the  disappoint- 
ment of  his  reply — that  astonishing  reply 
for  which  they  had  been  so  wholly 
unprepared.  That  he  could  entertain 
the  thought  of  refusing  this  great,  this 
flattering  opportunity  had  not  entered 
their  minds  as  a  possibility.  But  now 
it  appeared  that  what  did  not  occur  to 
him  as  a  possibility  was  the  thought 
of  accepting  it. 

In  the  silence  which  followed  his  last 
words,  the  two  artists  merely  glanced 
at  each  other;  but  Irma,  who  caught 
the  glance,  suddenly  felt  that  she  could 
not  remain  quiet;  that,  since  it  was 
impossible  to  seize  her  father  at  present 
and  compel  him  to  tell  her  what  he 
really  meant  by  such  dark  sayings,  she 
must  go  away.  She  could  not  sit  still 
and  see  his  friends  do  him  the  injustice 
of  believing  him.  So  she  rose,  and,  mur- 
muring something  about  Margherita, 
went  toward  the  house.  Norbert,  with 
a  quick  movement,  sprang  to  his  feet  and 
followed  her.  The  two  elder  men  watched 
them  for  a  moment  as  they  moved 
across  the  lawn;  then  Dufresne's  keen 
eyes  turned  again  to  his  companion. 

"And  now,  my  friend,"  he  remarked, 
"for  the  723 ot  de  Venigme.'' 

Darracote  smiled. 

"So  you  are  like  Irma,"  he  said,— ''you 
positively  refuse  to  believe  ine?'' 
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''It  does  not  sound  very  well,  I  admit; 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  true,"  the 
other  coolly  replied.  ''I  do  not  for  an 
instant  believe  that  if  you  really  intend 
to  refuse  this  order,  you  will  refuse  it 
for  the  reason  you  have  given." 

''And  yet,"  observed  Darracote,  with  a 
gravity  not  to  be  misunderstood,  "that 
reason  is  literally  true." 

"Literally  true!"  Dufresne  repeated, 
thoughtfully.  "  Well,  perhaps  so, — many 
things  are  '  literally '  true  which  in  spirit 
are  untruths.  And  when  it  comes  to  a 
question  of  which  to  believe,  the  testi- 
mony of  a  man's  lips  or  the  testimony 
of  his  whole  life,  I,  for  one,  never  hesitate. 
It  is  the  testimony  of  the  latter  which 
I  regard.  And  that  is  so  far  against 
you,  mon  ami,  that  further  evasions  are 
useless.  You  will  never  convince  anybody 
who  has  known  you  so  long  as  I  have — 
and,  despite  what  we  agreed  upon  a 
moment  ago,  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
knowing  a  man,  though  he  may  now 
and  then  startle  us  by  proving  that  we 
don't  know^  all  of  him, — you  will  never, 
I  say,  convince  me  that  you  are  giving 
up  a  great  artistic  opportunity  for  the 
sake  of  gaining  money  in  any  degree." 

A  pause  followed,  in  which  Darracote 
smoked,  and,  with  his  clear  blue  eyes 
fastened  on  some  green  masses  of  foliage 
in  front  of  him,  seemed  to  reflect ;  then, 
with  the  air  of  one  who  has  taken  a 
sudden  resolution,  he  looked  at  Dufresne. 

"After  all,  there  is  no  reason  why  I 
should  not  tell  you  the  real  as  well  as 
the  literal  truth,"  he  said.  "I  am  only 
anxious  that  Irma  shall  not  suspect  it. 
I  can  not  accept  this  order  because 
it  comes  too  late  in  every  sense,  but 
especially  in  the  sense  that  I  have  but  a 
short,  a  very  short,  span  of  life  left ;  and 
in  that  span  I  must,  for  the  first  time, 
think  of  material  things— of  the  money 
which  I  have  always  despised.  Perhaps 
I  have  made  a  mistake  in  despising  it,  in 
scorning  many  means  by  which  I  might 


have  acquired  it ;  but,  however  that  may 
be,  I  can  not  afford  to  despise  it  now 
for  i/er" — he  looked  after  his  daughter's 
vanishing  form.  "I  can  not  neglect  any 
opportunity  to  provide  for  her  future. 
And  such  an  opportunity  came  to-day 
in  the  letter  of  which  you  heard  me 
speak  to  her." 

Dufresne,  now  as  deeply  shocked  as  he 
had  been  astonished  before,  showed  his 
emotion  to  a  degree  which  would  have 
amazed  those  who  knew  only  the  cool, 
cynical  surface  which  he  displayed  to  the 
world.  He  leaned  forward,  agitation 
and  distress  in  every  line  of  his  face,  his 
eyes  wide  and  startled. 

"What  are  you  talking  about?"  he 
asked.  "How  can  you  possibly  know 
such  a  thing  as  this?" 

"I  have  known  it,  or  at  least  I  have 
suspected  it,  for  some  time  past,  by 
certain  admonitions  which  nature  gives," 
Darracote  answered,  calmly ;  "but  lately 
I  have  had  also  the  verdict  of  science. 

I  went  to  see  R the  other  day"  (he 

named  a  great  specialist);  "and  he  tells 
me  I  have  organic  disease  of  the  heart, 
so  advanced  that  I  may  die  at  any  time 
and  can  not  possibly  live  very  much 
longer.  Therefore,  instead  of  accepting 
orders  for  statues  with  a  view  to 
future  fame,  I  am  going  to  take  Irma  to 
America  to  a  relative  who  has  suddenly 
remembered  my  existence,  and  who  is, 
I  believe,  very  rich." 

Again  silence  fell — silence  in  which  the 
two  men  looked  at  each  other, — and  then 
what  he  saw  in  the  face  of  the  kind- 
hearted  listener  made  Darracote  suddenly 
extend  his  hand. 

"Thanks,  old  friend!"  he  said.  "It  is 
good  of  you  to  feel  it  so  much." 

Dufresne  gave  a  wringing  pressure 
to  the  hand,  and  then,  rising  abruptly, 
walked  away  a  few  steps.  He  was  indeed 
astonished  at  the  strength  of  his  own 
feeling.  Had  this  been  foretold  to  him, 
he   could    never   have  believed    that   he 
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would  be  so  deeply  aflfected  by  the 
shadow  of  final  parting  which  hung  over 
this  friendship  of  years.  In  truth,  he  had 
a  sudden  comprehension  of  the  great 
differences  which  lie  in  character,  and 
which  give  a  charm  to  some  human 
associations  far  deeper,  far  more  lasting, 
than  can  be  accounted  for  by  anything 
which  is  to  be  seen  on  the  surface. 

Presently  Dufresne  came  back,  with  his 
composure  fully  restored;  and,  sitting 
down,  lighted  a  cigar,  with  a  hand  which 
shook  slightly. 

"Your  confidence  is  sacred  to  me,"  he 
said.  *' But  let  me  remind  you  that  even 
the  greatest  specialists  sometimes  make 
mistakes.   The  case  may  not  be  so  bad 

as  R thinks.    Many  a  man  has  lived 

for  years  after  the  doctors  have  read  his 
death-warrant. ' ' 

Darracote  shook  his  head,  and  tapped 
his  left  side  significantly. 

''There  is  something  here  which  tells 
me  that  no  mistake  has  been  made ;  and 
some  day  —  quite  soon,  I  think — a  cold 
hand  which  has  already  clutched  this 
heart  many  times  will  seize  it  once  for 
all;  and  then  —  well,  then  I  shall  know 
the  great  Secret.  Meanwhile  the  Society 
of  Letters  and  Art  must  find  another 
sculptor  to  fill  its  order." 

"Well,  at  least  they  shall  offer  you  the 
order,"  said  Dufresne,  decidedly.  "That 
will  be  a  recognition  of  your  ability  —  a 
late  tribute,  but  your  due." 

Darracote  made  an  indifferent  motion 
with  his  pipe. 

"Why  give  them  that  trouble?"  he 
said,  carelessly.  "Better  let  them  know 
that  I  can  not  take  it." 

"No,"  persisted  Dufresne.  "You  shall 
have  that  triumph  at  least,  and  I  will 
see  that  the  journals  know  of  it.  But 
must  you  really  go  to  America  —  to  the 
hard,  practical,  mercenary  atmosphere 
you  have  so  often  described  to  me  ?  My 
dear  friend,  if  you  and  the  doctors  are 
right,  stay  here  in  Paris,  —  yes,  stay  and 


die  where  you  have  loved  best  to  live.*' 

"And  so  I  would,"  replied  Darracote, 
"if  I  might.  But,  you  see,  I  am  thinking 
of  the  child.  She  is  so  young — and  so 
beautiful.  Over  here,  without  fortune,  she 
would  have  no  position.  But  at  home 
the  name  of  Darracote  means  something, 
and  my  cousin  has  gilded  it  afresh  with 
wealth.  He  writes  to  me  with  strange 
kindness,  considering  that  for  years  we 
have  heard  nothing  of  each  other;  begs 
me  to  come  to  see  him ;  reminds  me  of 
an  old  debt  of  kindness  which  he  owed 
to  my  father ;  speaks  of  wishing  to  know 
Irma.  And  for  her  sake  I  must  go." 

"  For  her  sake,"  Dufresne  admitted, 
"perhaps  it  is  best.  But  for  your  own 
sake  I  wish  that  you  could  remain." 

The  other  looked  up  at  the  green 
boughs,  interlacing  against  the  misty 
blue  of  the  tender  sky  of  France,  which 
he  loved  so  well. 

"For  my  own  sake,"  he  said  wistfully, 
"I  wish  that  I  could." 

(  To  be  continued.  ^ 


To  St»  Francis  Xavicn* 

BY  LADY  GEORGIANA  FULLERTON. 

CT.  FRANCIS,  kneeling  at  thy  feet  to-day, 

With  my  whole  heart  and  soul  I  humbly  pray 
That  thou  wilt  plead,  O  blessed  Saint,  and  gain 
For  me,  unworthy,  not  to  live  in  vain : 
Something  to  do  that  will  outlive  me  still. 
If  such  should  be  my  Lord's  most  blessed  will; 
And  help  some  sinful,  suffering  souls  to  save 
E'en  when  I  lie  forgotten  in  the  grave. 
Now  at  Thy  feet,  my  dearest  Lord,  I  lay 
The  hope,  the  prayer,  the  longing  of  this  day. 
Direct  each  Word  I  write  upon  this  page; 
Even  unto  my  very  latest  age, 
Bless  every  sentence,  every  thought  inspire. 
Fill  Thou  my  soul  with  love's  most  holy  fire. 
Let  every  rule  by  me  be  duly  kept, 
And  all  my  trials  in  Thy  strength  be  met; 
Begin  and  end  my  efforts  all  in  Thee; 
And  let  me,  Lord,  Thy  tender  mercies  see. 


*  Written  for  private  use  and  lately  found  among  personal 
papers. 
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Pere   Leduc's  Fishing:. 


BY  ANNA    T.    SADLIEK. 


MA'AM  LAJOIE  had  given  the  good 
old  man  his  supper,  and  he  was 
preparing  to  set  out  from  the  warm, 
comfortable  atmosphere  of  the  kitchen 
into  the  chill  of  the  night.  The  clock 
ticked  drowsily;  the  great  stove,  which 
in  the  August  evenings  was  always  lit, 
diffused  a  glow  of  heat  which  pervaded 
every  comer  of  the  apartment.  Ma'am 
Lajoie  was  very  busy  now  in  rating  the 
young  man,  her  husband  Antoine,  because 
he  had  stopped  in  the  river  village  for 
a  dram  at  Marcel  Laliberte's. 

It  must  have  been  a  tolerably  large 
dram ;  for  poor  Antoine  sat,  half  sullen, 
half  drowsy,  in  the  rocking-chair,  which 
swayed  to  and  fro  with  him ;  answering 
not  a  word,  though  he  heard  his  wife's 
hard  tones,  as  he  heard  a  storm  on  the 
mountain,  —  something  terrible  indeed, 
but  over  which  he  had  no  control. 

*  *  Good  -  for  -  nothing ! ' '  she  exclaimed, 
flapping  her  dish-towel  smartly  up  and 
down  to  keep  his  attention  riveted. 
**  Would  there  be  a  roof  over  us  but  for 
me  ?  Tell  me  that !  You  take  the  strong 
drink  as  other  men  take  water,  and 
Monsieur  le  Cure  called  you  once  from 
the  pulpit  because  of  it.  He  won't  have 
the  parish  disgraced  by  hard  drinkers. 
But  it  was  I  that  was  disgraced,  and 
with  a  ilew  bonnet  on  my  head,  which 
I  had  bought  with  the  money  from 
the  chickens — " 

She  left  off  scolding  a  moment  as  she 
heard  the  old  man's  feeble  touch  upon 
the  latch. 

'*0h,  you  are  going,  Pere*  Leduc! "  she 
cried,  in  a  softer  voice,  stepping  forward 
to  help  him  with  the  door.  "Have  a  care 
of  3^ourself.  The  nights  grow  dark,  and 
the  lake  is  treacherous." 

*  In  the  rural  districts  of  French  Canada,  old 
men  are  so  designated. 


"Yes,"  said  the  old  man;  "it  has  no 
bottom,  the  lake.  No  one  has  ever  found 
its  depths." 

He  raised  his  head  from  between  his 
bent  shoulders  with  a  look  of  pride,  as 
if  the  lake  in  some  sort  belonged  to  him, 
and  as  if  that  w^ere  one  of  its  glories. 

"No,  it  has  no  bottom,"  he  repeated, 
childishly.  "It  is  not  a  common  sheet  of 
water,  the  lake.  No,  no !  " 

And  Ma'am  Lajoie  having  opened  the 
door  for  him,  he  passed  out  into  the 
night.  As  he  did  so  he  raised  a  basket 
containing  his  tackle  from  a  bench  beside 
the  door. 

"It  will  be  a  good  night  for  a  catch," 
he  muttered,  nodding  over  his  shoulder 
at  Ma'am  Lajoie.    "The  fish  will  rise." 

"God-speed  the  fishing!  "  answered  the 
woman;  and  then  she  raised  her  voice: 
' '  Jacques !   Jacques ! ' ' 

There  was  no  answer,  and  she  called 
and  called  again,  the  old  man  patiently 
standing  still  and  waiting.  The  calling 
continued  for  some  time  before  a  boy, 
in  patched  trousers  and  peakless  cap, 
came  round  the  corner  of  the  house.  He 
ventured  imprudently  near  to  Ma'am 
Lajoie,  who,  still  boiling  w^ith  wrath 
at  her  husband's  misdeeds,  was  vexed 
at  the  boy's  delay  in  responding  to 
her  summons. 

"Take  that  and  that!^^  she  cried, 
dealing  out  justice  to  him  in  the  form 
of  a  couple  of  hard  slaps ;  which  v^ould 
have  been  followed  by  more — for,  as  she 
could  not  beat  her  husband,  it  was  a 
relief  to  beat  her  son  — had  not  the  boy, 
with  an  agile  movement  which  suggested 
practice,  seized  the  old  man's  basket 
and  swung  himself  round  so  as  to  place 
the  feeble  figure  between  him  and  his 
irate  mother. 

"A  good-for-nothing  you  will  become, 
like  your  father!  "  she  said ;  but  the  last 
words  were  under  her  breath, — respect 
for  parents  was  one  of  the  virtues  of  the 
mountain  village. 
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The  old  man  paid  no  heed  to  this 
scene:  neither  the  smart  slaps  nor  the 
angry  tongue  disturbed  him.  Antoine, 
inside  the  house,  glad  of  the  truce,  had 
gone  to  sleep. 

''A  good  night  for  fishing,"  the  old 
man  repeated;  whilst  Jacques  lit  the 
lantern  and  put  it  into  his  disengaged 
hand  —  a  withered  and  trembling  one. 
No  sooner  had  the  fingers  grasped  the 
lantern  than  the  old  figure  set  out 
automatically,  pursuing  its  way  over 
the  stones  till  it  was  around  the  corner. 

''  There  goes  Pere  Leduc  to  the  fishing," 
said  the  grist-miller  to  his  wife.  **  Every 
moonlight  since  I  can  remember  he  has 
gone  that  way." 

''And  long  before  I  ^vas  bom,"  said  the 
miller's  wife.  She  was  his  second,  and 
scarcely  past  her  first  youth. 

''Oh,  yes,  yes,  little  one!"  replied  her 
husband;  "long  before  you  were  bom — 
before  your  mother  was  born." 

"They  say  he  is  bewitched,"  observed 
the  woman,  with  some  awe  in  her  tone ; 
"and  will  live  as  long  as  the  lake." 

"Oh,  nonsense!"  chidedthe  husband, 
indulgently.  "Monsieur  le  Cure  will  have 
no  superstitions  ;  but  in  my  father's 
time  they  did  say  that  he  saw  the  loup- 
garou,  and  was  not  as  other  men." 

The  miller's  wife  crossed  herself;  and, 
with  an  uneasy  look  around,  both  held 
their  peace,  watching  the  bent  figure 
speeding  on  in  the  darkness. 

"He  grows  old,  the  Pere  Leduc,"  said 
Auclair  at  the  post-ofiice,  where  there 
was,  as  usual,  a  group  assembled.  The 
dogs  had  stirred  in  their  sleep  and 
growled  as  the  fisherman  passed ;  then 
lowered  their  heads  again,  as  if  aware 
of  a  familiar  presence. 

"Let  me  see,"  observed  M.Prefontaine, 
who  came  ever}'  evening  to  inquire  for 
letters,  though  he  never  expected  Siny. 
"He  has  ninety  years,  the  Pere  Leduc." 

"Is  it  true?"  asked  the  barber,  with 
amazement. 


"Aye,  my  grandfather  and  he  were  in 
the  Rebellion,"  said  another. 

"  Hebert  remembers — Hebert  can  tell !  " 
cried  a  chorus  of  many  voices. 

A  stout,  red -faced  man,  who  showed 
none  of  the  signs  of  age  so  manifest 
in  the  fisherman,  wiped  his  face  with  a 
handkerchief  which  rivalled  it  in  color. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  can  tell!"  he  said.  "Well 
I  remember  Pere  Leduc  in  his  uniform, 
with  the  musket  they  gave  him.  It  was 
a  brave  youth,  —  aye,  a  brave  youth. 
We  were  all  at  St.  Charles' ;  the  manor- 
house  was  attacked;  the  English  were 
coming.  Oh,  it  was  hard  to  keep  Leduc 
from  rushing  out !  He  was  tall  and  very 
strong,  and  he  had  the  heart  of  a  lion. 
He  was  a  handsome  boy,  too.  Oh,  yes — 
but,  there!  I  must  not  talk  any  more. 
The  Mere  Hebert  will  be  waiting,  and 
she  doesn't  like  to  wait." 

He  would  listen  to  no  pleading,  and 
nods  and  smiles  were  plentiful  amongst 
his  associates  as  he  passed  out  of  sight. 

"He  was  a  good  soldier,  was  Hebert, "^ 
said  Mathurin,  the  saw -miller.  "  But 
Mere  Hebert  is  the  best  of  generals." 

"  Can  she  equal  Ma'am  Lajoie  ?  "  asked 
the  barber.  "It  is  I  who  have  heard 
her  talking  to  Antoine  as  I  passed  this 
evening.  It  made  me  glad  that  I  was 
an  old  boy  and  had  taken  no  wife." 

"Ah,  poor  Antoine!"  exclaimed  the 
men,  sympathetically.  "You  know  he 
can  not  pass  Laliberte's,  and  he  can  not 
stop  at  one  glass." 

"There  are  some,  besides,  who  will 
make  him  drink,"  remarked  M.  Auclair, 
shaking  his  head.  "Those  of  the  river 
village  are  not  like  us  of  the  mountain. 
They   will  drink,  those  others." 

The  worthy  postmaster  seemed  to  have 
a  private  grudge  against  the  village 
below;  perhaps  because  there  was  a 
rival  post-ofiice  there. 

Whilst  all  this  talk  and  gossip  was 
going  forward  the  old  man  pursued  his 
solitary  way  up  to  the  awful  solitude  of 
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the  mountain  lake.  One  who  had  once 
been  the  gay  and  gallant  soldier,  beside 
whom  Hebert  had  marched  to  fight 
the  enemy,  passed  on,  as  he  had  passed 
the  meridian  of  life  and  its  allotted  span. 
Away  behind  him  lay  the  village,  upon 
which  he  might  have  looked  back,  as 
upon  that  active,  vigorous  life  of  his, 
full  of  toil  and  action,  and  into  which 
war  had  flashed  briefly,  as  a  panorama 
upon  the  stage.  He  had  almost  forgotten 
it  all  now;  in  the  dim  recesses  of  his 
mind  lived  scarcely  a  thought  but  the 
fishing  and  that  uncanny  lake,  upon  the 
surface  of  which  he  spent  so  much  of  his 
time.  The  path  was  steep  and  tortuous, 
but  his  feet  never  wavered:  he  followed 
it  unerringly,  the  lantern  giving  out  its 
uncertain  light,  which  changed  to  a  red 
glare  as  the  dark  woods  shut  in  the 
bent  figure  toiling  on  under  overhanging 
boughs,  and  avoiding  the  brushwood 
which  lay  as  snares  to  the  feet. 

At  last  the  lake  was  reached.  It  was 
a  scene  to  make  one  pause  and  gaze, — 
the  water  lying  in  the  hollow  of  hills, 
which  rose  in  billows  of  greenery  on 
either  side,  in  masses  of  dense  foliage. 
Pere  Leduc  did  not  stop  to  look  about 
him.  The  dark  surface  of  the  lake  was 
to  him  as  the  face  of  a  familiar  friend. 
The  hills  standing  weird  and  ghostly, 
with  the  yellow  moon  just  visible  over 
the  top  of  one  of  them,  did  not  affright 
him.  He  cared  nothing  for  the  silence: 
it  best  suited  the  growing  numbness 
of  his  faculties.  The  hoot  of  the  owl 
came  to  him  as  a  cheering  signal  from 
the  depths  of  the  woods.  Nor  did  he 
realize  the  awful  loneliness  of  those 
forests  on  either  side, — whole  wastes 
of  solitude. 

''The  moon  rises!"  he  said  to  himself, 
and  he  bent  his  steps  to  the  spot  where 
his  boat  lay  at  anchor.  ''The  moon 
rises, — it  is  time  to  begin." 

With  tremulous  but  practised  fingers 
he  unmoored  the  boat,  and,  pushing  it 


out,  got  into  it.  It  was  a  gray  old  punt, 
broad -bottomed  and  weather- seasoned. 
He  paddled  out  a  short  distance  into  the 
water  and  then  cast  anchor ;  he  took  his 
fishing  tackle  from  the  basket  and  cast 
his  line;  he  put  out  the  lantern  and 
waited.  The  moon  climbed  solemnly  up 
till  it  reached  the  slope  of  the  hill  directly 
in  front  of  him.  He  looked  at  it  and 
began  to  reflect.  Something  beside  the 
fishing  stirred  among  the  cobwebs  of 
his  mind,  as  he  sat  a  very  personifica- 
tion of  silence.  The  lake  lay  absolutely 
dark,  save  where  the  moon  transformed 
it.  Men  said  it  was  the  mouth  of  an 
extinct  volcano,  but  of  that  the  watcher 
knew  nothing.  Its  shores  were  green  and 
placid  as  ever.  The  woods  gave  out  their 
sweet,  resinous  breath  from  the  pines; 
and  suddenly  the  stirring  in  the  aged 
mind  brought  a  memory  to  life.  The  old 
man  bethought  himself  of  the  mornings 
when  he  had  danced  upon  those  shores, 
scarcely  restrained  from  leaping  into  the 
water;  and  of  the  time  when  he  had 
first  begun  to  fish,  and  the  delight  of  it. 
This  recalled  him  to  the  present,  and  he 
felt  a  tug  at  the  line. 

"Oh,  they  bite,  the  fish!  "  he  muttered. 
'"Tis  a  good  night  for  a  catch." 

With  surprising  energy  he  hauled  in 
the  fish.  It  was  not  a  very  big  nor  a 
very  precious  kind  of  fish.  But  as  it  lay, 
spasmodically  flapping  in  the  bottom  of 
the  boat,  he  chuckled  gleefully,  his  feeble 
laughter  being  caught  up  and  re-echoed 
through  the  hills  with  weird  effect. 

Then  he  sat  still  and  waited,  and 
Memory  again  awoke.  It  was  one  of  her 
curious  freaks;  for  years  she  had  lain 
dormant  and  had  permitted  to  the  mind 
a  dreamless  rest.  He  seemed  to  see  a 
young  soldier  dressed  in  gay  finery,  which 
had  pleased  him;  and  to  feel  the  sting 
of  two  sorrows  —  the  parting  with  the 
beloved  lake  which  from  boyhood  had 
been  a  part  of  his  life,  and  the  sharper 
pain  of  leaving  Suzette.  Suzette  was  the 
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soldier's  betrothed;  and  she  had  stood 
dressed  all  in  pink,  with  tears  in  her  eyes 
but  a  smile  upon  her  lips,  and  had 
promised  never  to  forget  him.  Suzette 
had  been  his  wife  for  many  a  troublous 
year  before  she  died ;  and  their  children 
had  mostly  died,  too,  —  some  in  middle 
age,  some  approaching  the  allotted  span. 
However,  he  forgot  all  that  now,  and 
remembered  only  the  fair  Suzette  as  she 
had  looked  that  day  when  she  had  given 
her  promise  to  a  gay  young  soldier; 
and  he  dimly  realized  that  that  soldier 
had  been  himself. 

The  yellow  moon  was  sailing  across 
the  sky  now,  not  yet  dreaming  of  its 
descent;  and  below  in  the  village  the 
lights  were  all  out  in  the  houses,  and 
only  the  red  glow  of  the  embers  in 
the  big  stoves  gave  token  of  life;  for 
the  weary  farm -folk  slept,  and  even  the 
animals  w^ere  at  rest  in  their  stalls;  the 
fowl,  too,  slept  unruffled  sleep  on  the 
roost.  Pere  Leduc  took  a  look  at  the 
moon  and  another  at  his  tackle. 

**It  is  bright,  is  it  not?"  he  said  to 
himself.  '^  Perhaps  they  can  see  me  too 
well,  the  fish." 

He  moved  a  little  into  the  shadow,  and 
was  presently  rewarded  by  a  bite,  then 
another.  The  moon  was  casting  odd, 
quivering  rays  across  the  summit  of  the 
largest  mountain,  where  the  cross  of  the 
holy  Forbin  - Janson  and  a  little  chapel 
had  stood.  Pere  Leduc's  eyes  fell  upon 
this  spot,  just  as  the  fish  again  ceased 
to  bite. 

Suzette  had  gone  up  there  with  the 
young  soldier,  her  lover,  he  remembered ; 
and  they  had  both  prayed  at  the  good 
Bishop's  cross.  She  prayed  for  him,  that 
he  might  live — oh,  so  long!  —  and  that 
she  might  die  first,  the  Suzette.  He  was 
speaking  aloud ;  and  his  voice,  feeble  as 
it  was,  broke  the  stillness  with  a  jarring 
sound.    He  paused  in  bewilderment. 

"  I  wonder  if  she  is  dead  yet  ?  "  he  said ; 
and    then    he    forgot    again,   and    was 


presently  roused  by  a  bugle  call.  ''They 
are  coming — the  enemy!"  he  cried  out. 
"We  are  overpowered — betrayed!  On, 
my  friends,  for  freedom,  for  France !  " 

He  seemed  to  hear  the  sound  of 
musketry,  and  the  bells  from  the  steeple 
of  St.  Charles'  tolling  out  a  warning,  and 
a  shouting  as  of  many  people.  Suddenly 
it  all  died  in  the  distance ;  and  there  was 
Suzette  calling.  Then  they  were  together 
on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  with  the 
scent  of  the  pine  woods  in  his  nostrils. 

''I  will  ask  the  good  God  to  let  me 
stay  with  you,  Suzette,"  he  said,  wearily. 
''Come,  we  will  go  out  in  the  boat!  It 
is  moonrise  and  they  will  rise,  the  fish." 

After  that  he  sat  very  still,  and  the 
moon  passed  on  its  course,  and  began 
to  go  downward  behind  that  western 
hill  where  the  chapel  and  the  cross  had 
stood.  Then  the  dawn  began  to  creep, 
wan  and  chilly,  over  the  vast  landscape. 
The  odorous  breath  of  the  pines  grew 
stronger  yet  in  the  morning  dew;  and 
the  wooded  shores  looked  faint  in  the 
whiteness. 

The  fisherman  sat  still,  with  the  line 
in  his  hand.  Occasionally  it  was  pulled 
sharply  from  below,  but  the  fisher  did 
not  haul  in.  He  was  as  still  as  the  lake 
itself,  as  silent  as  the  hills.  Presently 
below  in  the  village  the  people  were 
astir.  Men  began  to  move  about  the 
farm-yards,  women  within  the  houses ; 
cocks  blew  their  trumpet  notes  for  the 
mom,  cattle  lowed. 

Ma'am  Lajoie  looked  anxiously  out  of 
the  door  more  than  once;  then  she  sent 
Jacques  up  a  piece  of  the  road. 

"The  Pere  Leduc  is  late  this  morning," 
she  said.   "Run  and  see  if  he  is  coming." 

But  Jacques  did  not  see  him  coming, 
and  Ma'am  Lajoie  began  vigorously  to 
shake  the  sleeping  Antoine,  who,  after  his 
potations,  was  prolonging  his  morning 
nap  as  usual. 

"Get  up  this  instant  and  go  to  the 
lake  at  once!"   she  cried. 
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**  Eh  ?  what  ?  "  asked  Antoine,  arousing 
himself  with  a  start. 

'•Go  to  the  lake,  I  tell  you! " 

"Is  she,  then,  mad ? "  said  Antoine  to 
himself,  staring  at  his  energetic  wife, 
who  had  already  finished  nearly  all  her 
morning  work. 

*' The  Pere  Leduc  has  not  come  back!  " 
roared  the  wife. 

"Come  back  from  where?"  inquired 
Antoine,  still  drowsy. 

"Oh,  from  the  lake,  stupid!  He  went 
fishing  at  moonrise  and  he  is  always 
home  by  dawn." 

Antoine  was  finally  aroused ;  and,  to 
do  him  justice,  he  needed  no  second 
bidding,  once  he  understood.  He  told 
the  miller  and  the  postmaster;  and  the 
barber,  overhearing,  told  half  a  dozen 
others,  and  soon  they  were  all  speeding 
toward  the  lake. 

"He  is  still  at  the  fishing,  I  am  sure," 
muttered  Mathurin,  the  saw-miller,  with 
some  uneasiness.  "You  know  they  grow 
less,  his  faculties." 

"Yes,  'tis  very  true,  he  is  getting  old," 
chorused  the  others. 

But  there  was  a  note  of  dread  in  their 
voices, —  of  that  dread  which  seizes  the 
human  heart  on  being  confronted  with 
its  great  enemy. 

"Call  to  him,  Antoine!"  exclaimed  the 
postmaster. 

And  Antoine,  with  trembling  voice, 
obeyed.  They  called  altogether  after, 
and  called  and  called  again. 

"He  is  deaf,"  interposed  the  barber, 
turning  pale. 

"He  is  ill,  perhaps,  poor  man!"  said 
M.Prefontaine,  with  uncertain  voice. 

"  He  has  fallen  asleep  at  the  fishing," 
faltered  -Antoine. 

And  this  last  speaker  was  right:  Pere 
Leduc  had  fallen  asleep  at  the  fishing. 


How  shall  I  do  to  love  ?  Believe.  How 
shall  I  do  to  believe  ?  Love. — Archbishop 
height  on. 


Two  Errors  Aptly  Illustrated* 

The  Absukdity  of  what  is  Called  Unsectarian 
Keligious  Teaching.— The  Real  Reason  why 
THE  English-Speaking  Wokld  is  Protestant. 

THERE  are  times  when  it  seems 
utterly  useless  to  be  refuting  over 
and  over  again  the  same  errors, — fallacies 
that,  like  the  most  familiar  of  ghosts, 
will  never  down ;  but  there  is  no  help  for 
it.  So  long  as  the  errors  are  reiterated 
must  the  task  be  performed.  It  is  con- 
soling to  recall  the  poet's  thought,  "No 
rock  so  hard  but  that  a  little  wave  may 
beat  admission  in  a  thousand  years." 
Let  us  hope  that  before  many  decades 
have  passed  the  world  will  have  rid  itself 
of  two  wrong  notions :  first,  that  what 
is  called  unsectarian  religious  teaching  is 
logically  possible;  second,  that  human 
authority  has  aught  to  do  with  the 
institution  of  maniage. 

Although  sectarianism  is  clearly  defined 
in  the  dictionaries,  there  is  no  word  in 
our  language  so  recklessly  used;  and, 
strange  to  say,  sectarians  themselves 
are  the  chief  offenders.  The  demand  for 
unsectarian  teaching  is  still  kept  up ;  and 
those  who  call  themselves  Bible  Chris- 
tians, claiming  to  have  outgrown  the 
sects,  clamor  for  unsectarian  preaching. 
Like  the  Canadian  thistle,  the  absurdity 
crops  up  where  least  looked  for,  and 
one  is  amazed  to  see  how  far  the  error 
has  spread. 

Why  can  not  you  religious  people  teach 
the  great  truths  of  the  Christian  faith 
without  sectarianism?  The  question  is 
still  asked,  though  it  has  been  answered 
a  thousand  times.  But  there  is  one 
advantage  in  the  repetition  of  questions 
of  this  kind :  they  are  sure  to  call  forth 
a  variety  of  answers,  and  they  lead  to 
other  inquiries  touching  the  fundamental 
truths  of  Christianity,  a  forceful  exposi- 
tion of  which  is  never  in  vain.  In  his 
able  appeal  to  the  committee  on  Indian 
Affairs     of    the    United    States     Senate 
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against  further  reduction  in  the  appro- 
priations for  maintaining  pupils  at  the 
Indian  contract  schools,  Archbishop 
Ryan  gave  an  illustration  of  the  folly 
of  unsectarian  religious  teaching  so  apt 
that  it  deserves  to  be  quoted  far  and 
wide.  It  might  be  expanded,  but  it  could 
not  easily  be  improved: 

Behold  a  representative  audience  of  bright,  intel- 
ligent American  youths  of  all  tribes  and  tongues 
and  peoples  and  shades  of  religious  opinion,  who 
are  found  in  some  of  our  institutions.  The  moral 
instructor  is  charged  to  address  them  in  Buch  an 
unsectarian  style  as  not  to  offend  any  one  of  the 
number,  and  therefore  he  is  constrained  to  keep  to 
the  broadest  generalities.  He  opens  his  address 
as  follows:  "My  dear  Christian  young  men  of 
America—"  "Hold,  sir!"  one  cries  out.  "We  are 
not  all  Christian  young  men.  My  father  and 
myself  are  Hebrews,  and  so  are  several  in  this 
hall.  We  shall  leave  until  you  have  finished  your 
address  to  your  Christian  young  men,  and  then 
we  may  return." — "Well,  well!"  exclaims  the  poor 
J  moral  teacher.  "At  least  all  of  you  believe  what 
all  the  pagans  themselves  believed:  that  there  is 
a  Supreme  Being,  who  made  this  world  and  will 
reward  the  good  and  punish  the  wicked?"  —  "If, 
sir,"  cries  another,  "by  such  a  Being  you  mean  a 
personal  Grod,  I  object  to  it  as  sectarian  doctrine ; 
for  I,  in  common  with  others  in  this  hall,  believe 
that  what  is  called  God  is  only  a  force  in  nature 
which  we  do  not  understand,  —  a  force  which  is 
more  or  less  in  all  of  us,  so  that  we  are  so  far  gods. 
As  to  rewarding  the  good,  I  have  no  objection; 
as  to  punishing  the  wicked,  do  you  mean  the  old 
doctrine  of  an  eternal  hell  ?  To  this  I,  with  the 
Universalists  in  this  audience,  object  as  sectarian 
doctrine."  — "  But, "  cries  the  bewildered  moral 
instructor,  "let  us  suppose  it  is  a  temporary  hell, 
where  people  suffer  until  they  are  purified  enough 
to  go  to  heaven."— "I  object  to  this,"  cries  another, 
"  as  sectarian  and  rank  Popery.  The  very  definition 
of  purgatory  amongst  Catholics  is  '  a  place  or  state 
of  punishment  where  some  souls  suffer  for  awhile 
before  they  can  enter  heaven.'  A  temporary  hell  is, 
therefore,  a  Catholic  purgatory." — "But,"  expostu- 
lates the  moral  teacher,  "the  very  pagans  believed 
in  some  kind  of  hell,  which  must  be  either 
temporary  or  eternal."— "But  we  are  not  pagans, 
sir ! "  cry  out  several  at  once.  "And  if  you  are  going 
to  teach  us  paganism,  you  teach  the  oldest  and 
worst  kind  of  sectarianism." 

*  * 

At    a    time    when    statesmen    are   so 

short-sighted  as  to  see  guarantees  of  the 

peace,  the  prosperity  and    the    progress 

of    nations    only   in    the    possession    of 

wealth,  in  the  enlargement  of  territory, 


in  immense  armies  and  powerful  navies, — 
when  a  polygamist  is  found  among  the 
elected  representatives  of  a  great  and  free 
people,  —  at  such  a  time  it  is  well  to 
proclaim  anew  that  on  the  inviolability 
of  the  marriage  vow  and  the  rights  of 
womankind  hangs  the  fate  of  nations; 
and  to  prove  that  national  degradation 
and  ultimate  ruin  have  ever  been  the 
penalty  for  disregard  of  the  divine 
legislation  which  concerns  the  marriage 
contract. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  sacredness  of 
this  institution,  the  Rev.  Father  Campbell, 
S.  J.,  in  an  address  before  the  divinity 
school  of  Colgate  University,  told  how 
the  Church  chose  to  see  a  whole  nation 
separated  from  her  rather  than  that  the 
principle  upon  which  the  well-being  of  all 
nations  depends  should  be  abandoned  or 
even  obscured.  It  is  an  eloquent  passage, 
from  which  many  of  his  audience  may 
have  learned  for  the  first  time  why 
England  joined  in  the  revolt  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  — why  the  English- 
speaking  world  is  Protestant  to-day. 

Will  you  pardon  me  if  I  produce  as  an  illustration 
that  historic  event  which  first  brought  religious 
difference  among  us  who  speak  the  English  tongue  ? 
I  hope  I  can  presume  the  more  easily,  as  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  doctrine  but  of  history,  and  in  no  way 
touches  the  religious  views  of  this  great  university. 
Do  you  recall  that  momentous  period  which, 
perhaps,  has  changed  the  course  of  events  of  all 
modern  times,  when  an  English  king— one  in  whose 
veins  Catholic  blood  coursed  down  from  a  long 
line  of  ancestors ;  a  king  who  was  honored  by  the 
Pope  with  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith — 
a  title  to  which  all  his  successors  have  clung 
tenaciously;  the  king  whom  England  numbers  as 
its  Eighth  Henry,— approached  the  sanctuary  in 
the  fury  of  an  illicit  passion  and  demanded  the 
annulment  of  his  marriage  with  his  rightliil 
queen  and  wife? 

It  was  an  awful  crisis  for  the  See  of  Rome.  All 
Germany  had  broken  away  from  it.  France  and 
Switzerland  were  already  half  gone.  The  northern 
nations  had  deserted  or  were  being  swept  away ; 
the  whole  East  was  long  under  the  dominion  of 
the  enemies  of  Christianity,  when  into  the  gloom 
of  the  general  disaster  enters  one  of  the  mightiest 
monarchs  of  Europe — one  who  but  a  moment 
before  had  been  the  Church's  champion,  —  and 
makes  a  demand  which  if  not  granted  will  add 
England  to   the  universal  rebellion.    England,  for 
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centuries  the  home  of  innumerable  saints;  England, 
crowned  with  the  most  magnificent  of  earthly 
temples,  where  Catholic  worship  had  been  offered 
for  ages ;  England,  whence  Catholicity  out  of  its 
countless  sanctuaries  had  poured  out  Christianity 
as  a  river  upon  the  continent  of  Europe,— England, 
unless  the  demand  of  its  ruler  is  granted,  is  to 
be  lost  to  Rome  forever. 

From  the  standpoint  of  Rome,  what  an  awful 
alternative  that  was !  It  needed  not  the  eye  of  a 
prophet  to  forecast  the  future.  Apart  from  the  new 
power  added  to  the  general  revolt,  apart  from  the 
misconception  and  aversion  which  would  possess 
the  English  mind  for  centuries  wherever  the  English 
tongue  would  be  spoken  or  English  power  extend 
its  influence,— wars,  strifes  and  persecutions  would 
add  their  sanguinary  horrors  to  the  havoc  already 
made  as  the  nation  went  further  and  further  in  its 
rebellion  against  the  Mother  Church. 

To  avert  all  that  by  simply  annulling  the 
marriage,  or  to  come  boldly  forward  as  the  defender 
of  a  helpless  woman  whom  all  the  world  had 
deserted?  Which?  Let  us  see.  "Stand  forth, 
Katherine  of  Aragon ! "  said  the  noble  synod  in  her 
husband's  court  that  was  met  to  declare  her  no 
longer  a  wife.  "  Behold  the  wisdom  of  all  the  world 
is  against  you,  and  all  the  learning  of  the  greatest 
universities  declares  your  marriage  null."  — "I 
appeal  to  Rome,"  she  answered.  — "But  all  the 
power  of  your  royal  consort  is  pledged  to  efface 
it;  your  imperial  kinsman  who  might  prevent  it 
is  silent."  — "I  appeal  to  Rome."  —  "Nay,  even  the 
sanctity  of  the  body  empowered  by  Rome  lends  its 
authority  against  you.  What  say  you  ?  " — "  I  reject 
you  all,  unworthy  judges,  and  over  your  heads 
appeal  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome  himself,  in  whom 
alone  of  all  the  world  I  place  my  trust."— "What! 
think  you  he  will  forget  all  the  past  of  England  ? 
Will  he  for  you  face  all  the  terrors  of  the  future 
where  the  interests  of  the  Church  are  in  such  awful 
jeopardy  ?"—"  I  place  my  cause  in  his  hands,"  the 
despairing  woman  still  repeated.  And,  listening  to 
her  appeal,  the  Pontiff  arose  her  champion ;  and, 
though  all  the  casuistry  of  prelates,  of  universities 
and  of  learned  men  was  striving  to  throw  a  doubt 
upon  her  marriage;  though  all  the  skill  of  diplo- 
macy was  used  to  mislead,  and  all  the  power  of 
gold  to  bribe ;  though  all  the  terrors  of  the  future 
were  known  and  dreaded,  there  came  the  same 
answer  that  has  come  at  all  times ;  the  only  answer 
that  could  come,— an  answer  that  will  reverberate 
through  all  time  and  thrill  every  heart  that  can 
recognize  what  is  noble  and  sublime :  "  Non 
possumns.  [We  can  not  do  it.]  King  Henry,  she 
is  your  lawful  wife  and  must  not  be  thrust  aside. 
Whom  God  has  joined  together,  let  no  man  dare 
to  put  asunder."  Over  the  trembhng  form  of  the 
defenceless  and  deserted  woman  he  extended  the 
shield  of  the  Church  of  Christ ;  and,  defying  every 
foe  and  fearless  of  every  disaster,  kept  upon  her 
brow  the  coronet  of  wifehood,— more  precious  by 
far  than  the  fairest  diadem  that  ever  glittered  upon 
the  head  of  any  earthly  queen. 


The  issue  was  taken;  and  the  English-speaking 
world  is  Protestant  to-day,  you  will  permit  me  to 
say,  not  because  there  was  then  any  divergence  of 
doctrine,  but  because  of  that  fight  for  the  inviola- 
bility of  the  marriage  vow  and  the  rights  of 
w^omankind.  It  was  war  to  prevent  her  fi-om 
sinking  again  into  degrading  slavery.  Better  it 
w^as  deemed,  and  rightly  so,  that  an  entire  and 
noble  race  should  be  lost  to  the  Mother  Church 
than  that  the  principle  upon  which  the  salvation 
of  all  nations  depends  should  for  a  moment  be 
abandoned  or  obscured. 

It    is    many    months    now    since   the 

addresses  from  which    we    have  quoted 

were  delivered.    We  took  note  of  these 

two  passages  at  the  time,  and  hoped  to 

reproduce  them  long  ago. 


Like  Children* 


SIR  BR ASIL,  a  brave  knight,  was  very 
tired  on  one  occasion,  having  hunted 
the  entire  day.  The  falcon  that  rested  on 
his  wrist  was  tired  too;  and  so  the 
knight, when  he  sat  down  to  rest,  released 
the  bird.  There  was  a  crystal  stream  of 
water  issuing  from  a  rock  near  by,  and 
Sir  Brasil,  making  a  cup  of  the  bugle  he 
wore,  filled  it  from  the  spring  and  would 
have  carried  it  to  his  lips,  but  the 
falcon,  with  sudden  spring,  dashed  it  from 
his  hand.  Again  he  filled  the  cup,  and 
again  the  falcon  prevented  him  from 
drinking.  Enraged  at  this,  he  cried :  "I 
will  wring  thy  neck  if  thou  dost  that 
again!"  Then  he  filled  the  cup  a  third 
time,  and  a  third  time  the  falcon  threw  it 
to  the  ground.  At  that  Sir  Brasil  struck 
his  feathered  friend,  and  he  fell  dead. 
Then,  looking  up,  the  knight  saw  that  a 
large  serpent  was  dropping  venom  from 
its  fangs  into  the  spring.  ''The  falcon 
saved  my  life,"  said  the  knight,  sadly, 
''and  I  have  deprived  him  of  his." 

We  often  rebel  when  some  cup  is  with- 
held from  our  lips,  not  knowing  that  it 
is  kept  from  us  out  of  the  purest  love; 
like  children,  unaware  of  what  is  good 
for  us;  or  like  Sir  Brasil,  enraged  with 
him  who  would  instruct  and  save  us. 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 

The  report  of  the  missions  to  the 
Negroes  and  the  Indians  this  year  is  not 
exhilarating  reading.  For  many  years 
the  figures  have  been  so  similar,  and 
the  obstacles  to  missionary  success  so 
unchanging,  that  the  publishing  of  a  new 
report  seems  almost  perfunctory.  During 
the  last  twelvemonth  the  enormous 
Catholic  population  of  the  United  States 
actually  contributed  the  munificent  sum 
of  $65,000  to  convert  the  heathen  within 
their  gates.  The  missionaries  declare 
that  money  is  the  one  thing  needed  to 
forward  the  work;  but  money  is  not 
forthcoming.  That  Dives  may  repose  in 
the  assurance  that  the  nickel  which  he 
contributed  to  the  annual  collection  will 
not  lead  to  missionary  extravagance  or 
threaten  the  spirit  of  apostolic  poverty, 
we  may  say  that  some  of  the  bishops,  in 
their  reports,  express  amazement  that 
the  priests  and  the  Sisters  have  the 
courage  to  continue  their  work  in  the 
face  of  the  privations  and  discourage- 
ments which  make  up  their  daily  life.  The 
Ursulines  of  St.  Labre's,  Montana,  for 
instance,  clung  to  their  poor  mission  even 
after  the  Jesuits  were  obliged  to  leave. 
They  managed  to  feed,  clothe,  and  teach 
their  seventy-five  charges  without  gov- 
ernment aid,  and  deprived  even  of  regular 
spiritual  comfort;  for  they  had  to  be 
content  with  the  ministrations  of  a  priest 
living  eighty  miles  away. 

At  home  as  well  as  abroad  there  is 
abundance  of  devotedness  but  no  cash, — 
a  circumstance  more  creditable  to  priests 
and  Sisters  than  to  our  dear  brethren  of 

the  laity. 

»  «  ♦ 

The  attempts  of  the  advanced  school 
of  Protestant  theologians  to  ''restate 
Christian  truths  in  accordance  with  the 
enlightened  sentiment  of  the  age"  are  as 
useless  as  the  results  are  ludicrous.  The 
teachers    do    not  pull   together,  and  the 


disciples  are  disposed  to  be  irreverent  and 
untractable.  A  dearth  of  conversions  is 
reported,  and  also  the  straying  of  many 
sheep  that  used  to  be  attached  to  their 
shepherds  and  their  sheepfolds.  An  easy 
gospel  has  produced  easy-going  Chris- 
tians. A  bishop  with  a  sense  of  humor 
describes  some  of  the  prevalent  preach- 
ing in  this  way :  **  You  must  repent,  as  it 
were,  and  be  converted  in  a  measure,  or 
you  will  be  damned  to  a  certain  extent." 
And  a  layman  describes  his  pastor  as  ''a 
man  with  a  well-balanced  mind;  with 
one  half  he  thought  he  would  and  with 
the  other  he  thought  he  wouldn't." 

Protestant  churches  used  to  be  perfectly 
united  on  one  point  at  least.  They  were 
a  unit  against  Catholicity;  and  in  their 
efforts  to  oppose  it  all  doctrinal  differ- 
ences and  quarrels  among  themselves 
were  forgotten.  It  is  different  now.  Igno- 
rance and  bigotry  have  been  repulsed, 
and  preachers  have  to  be  cautious  how 
they  attack  the  Church  and  calumniate 
Catiiolics.  This  change  in  public  senti- 
ment has  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
antagonism  of  the  different  sects.  ''How- 
do  the  two  churches  here  get  on  ?  "  asked 
the  drummer,  who  was  new  to  the 
place.  "Mister,"  responded  the  village 
skeptic,  "they  air  so  eternally  at  outs 
that  even  the  weather-vanes  never  point 
the  same  way." 


Those  who  read  Bishop  Hedley's  strong 
plea  for  lay  co-operation  with  the  clergy 
will  be  interested  in  the  comment  which 
the  Liverpool  Catholic  Times,  an  able 
English  journal,  makes  on  the  Bishop's 
suggestion.    We  quote  one  paragraph: 

If  laymen  are  to  co-operate,  they  will  expect  to 
be  consulted.  Catholics,  whether  clerical  or  lay, 
have  views,  and  they  will  not  contentedly  see  their 
views  set  aside.  Excessive  regimentation  will  be 
fatal  to  any  scheme  which  tries  to  enlist  laymen  in 
Catholic  works.  Any  movement  in  this  direction 
must  be  on  democratic  lines,  and  no  such  movement 
will  in  the  long  run  be  found  acceptable  to  the 
lay  mind  which  does  not  frankly  encourage  consul- 
tation and  concede  full  and  fair  criticism.    And  it 
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is  not  without  probability  that  those  whose  whole 
training  has  been  on  the  lines  of  a  more  than 
military  discipline  may  thoughtlessly,  and  imper- 
ceptibly to  themselves,  expect  the  same  precision 
of  obedience  and  promptness  of  submission  to 
direction  from  men  whose  training  has  been  so 
widely  different  from  their  own.  It  is  here  that 
tact  and  judiciousness  and  knowledge  of  individual 
•character  come  into  play.  And  these  qualities, 
united  always  with  patience  and  forbearance,  must 
ever  be  carried,  like  the  sacred  texts  by  the  Jews, 
before  the  eyes  of  the  man  who  is  to  associate  with 
his  own  work  the  invaluable  assistance  of  the  laity. 
It  is,  we  venture  to  add,  because  these  qualities 
have  not  always  been  brought  to  bear  that  some 
people  seem  to  have  a  positive  dread  of  lay  help. 
Lay  help,  they  say,  means  enthusiasm,  and  enthu- 
siasm supposes  individuality,  and  with  these  people 
individuality  is  the  eighth  deadly  sin.  They  want 
«very  man  to  fit  in  his  place  like  a  pea  in  its  pod. 
But  when  you  get  a  man  who  has  no  individuality 
and  no  enthusiasm,  you  have  got  a  man  who  does 
no  work.  The  great  workers  in  any  direction,  for 
Ood  or  the  world,  are  men  of  strong  individuality 
and  ardent  enthusiasm ;  and  there  is  no  need 
to  quarrel  with  them  until  their  individuality 
•disregards  law  or  their  enthusiasm  discards 
•common-sense. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Bishop 
Hedley  complained  of  the  inactivity  of 
the  laity  in  England,  where  laymen  take 
a  larger  part  in  the  work  of  the  Church 
than  they  do  anywhere  in  America. 


No  more  welcome  news  can  come 
from  Samoa  than  that  announcing  that 
Mataafa,  the  former  King,  has  been 
finally  restored  to  power.  Readers  who 
know  their  Stevenson  are  aware  how 
highly  the  -'teller  of  tales"  esteemed 
the  dusky  potentate  before  he  was  so 
unjustly  deposed.  He  is  the  only  native 
who  can  make  the  kingship  mean  any- 
thing in  Samoa,  and  he  is  a  most 
conscientious  Christian.  He  wears  a 
crucifix  constantly  upon  his  breast;  he 
has  said  the  Rosary  every  day  since  his 
conversion,  many  years  ago ;  he  usually 
includes  the  Seven  Dolor  beads  and  the 
Way  of  the  Cross  in  his  daily  devotions 
and  never  fails  to  hear  Mass  on  a  week- 
<iay  when  he  finds  himself  near  a  church. 
Mataafa  is  the  sort  of  king  they  need 
in  some  of  the  European  countries,  and 


it  would  be  a  ghastly  jest  if  ''  Christian" 
bigotry — American  bigotry  at  that! — 
were  to  exclude  him  from  the  kingship. 
Yet  the  most  trustworthy  reports  say 
that  Mataafa  was  deposed  by  Chambers, 
the  representative  of  our  government 
there,  after  he  had  been  lawfully  elected 
king;  and  the  cable  plainly  intimates 
that  the  action  of  Chambers  was  inspired 
by  zeal  for  Protestantism.  The  case  is 
worth  investigating,  now  that  our  coun- 
try is  just   embarking   in   the   imperial 

business. 

^ ♦  »  ♦  ' 

Those  members  of  the  United  States 
Senate  who  have  submitted  to  be  called 
traitors  for  not  casting  their  vote  as  the 
accusing  newspapers  demanded,  must 
have  very  little  spirit.  Perhaps  they 
despise  the  words  of  newspaper  men, 
which  ''fly  through  the  air  and  hurt  not 
a  stone."  But  the  new  senators  ought 
not  to  be  so  indifferent, — that  is,  if  they 
are  really  honest  men.  One  paper  accuses 
them  — "most  of  them"  — of  being  the 
agents  of  great  corporations  or  trusts, 
or  of  having  bought  their  seats  for  the 
purpose  of  plunder.  Men  of  integrity  do 
not  generally  suffer  accusations  of  this 
sort  in  silence.  If  the  accused  senators  are 
innocent,  they  ought  to  take  legal  steps 
for  their  vindication;  and  if  in  doing 
so  they  were  to  secure  the  suppression 
of  a  few  malicious  newspapers,  they 
would  be  rendering  a  service  to  the 
whole  country. 


There  are  many  things  in  this  strange 
world  of  ours  that  go  by  contraries.  One 
would  never  associate  the  fumes  of  any- 
thing but  incense  with  the  clergy  of  the 
Establishment,  especially  those  who  are 
perched  on  the  highest  rafters  thereof. 
But  in  a  letter  to  his  presbyters  some 
years  ago,  the  Archbishop  of  York 
enjoined  "a  greatly  diminished  use  of 
tobacco  during  the  Lenten  season." 
Methodist   ministers,   on    the    contrary, 
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who  have  no  use  whatever  for  incense, 
abstain  from  the  use  of  tobacco  entirely. 
In  fact,  candidates  for  the  ministry  in  the 
Methodist  denomination  must  promise 
not  to  smoke  or  chew  or  take  snuff.  "  Will 
jou  wholly  abstain  from  tobacco?"  is 
asked  at  the  ordination  service ;  and  the 
•candidates  reverentially  reply,  ''I  will." 
It  is  considered  a  sin  and  scandal  for  a 
Methodist  minister  to  use  tobacco  at 
any  time.  Why,  then,  should  the  clergy  of 
the  Church  of  England  be  allowed  to  puff 
their  smoke  in  peace  all  the  year  round 
except  in  Lent?  We  have  observed  that 
-clerical  converts  to  the  Catholic  faith 
often  become  inveterate  smokers.  Pos- 
sibly this  is  a  way  they  have  of  protesting 
against  the  inconsistency  of  the  sects. 


Two  zealous  laymen  of  our  acquainc- 
ance  have  printed,  at  their  own  expense, 
a  refutation  of  certain  calumnies  against 
the  Church  for  circulation  among  their 
non  -  Catholic  friends  and  neighbors. 
Being  converts  themselves,  they  have 
faith  in  the  motto,  ''Hear  the  other  side." 
One  of  them  declares  that  his  efforts  to 
enlighten  Protestants  are  never  without 
effect.  We  could  name  another  layman 
who  regularly  supplies  quantities  of 
Catholic  literature  to  public  institutions. 
He  is  so  zealous  in  this  work,  and  has 
had  so  many  proofs  of  the  good  resulting 
from  it,  that  he  never  hesitates  to  forego 
a  meal  when  money  for  postage  is  lacking. 


The  Rosary  Magazine  has  done  a  good 
work  in  publishing  the  memorial  sent 
to  Spain  by  the  religious  orders  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  before  the  late  war. 
No  one  who  reads  their  earnest  appeal 
to  the  government  to  institute  a  rigorous 
inquiry  into  the  methods  and  purposes 
of  its  representatives  can  doubt  their 
sincerity.  Incidentally  it  brings  out  one 
of  the  differences  between  Latin  and 
Saxon     colonization     by     recalling    the 


answer  of  King  Philip  II.  when  advised 
to  abandon  the  archipelago:  ''For  the 
conversion  of  only  one  of  the  souls  that 
are  there  I  would  willingly  give  all  the 
treasures  of  the  Indies ;  and  if  they  were 
not  enough,  I  would  add  those  of  Spain. 
The  Gospel  can  be  spread  through  this 
land  and  the  natives  can  be  drawn  from 
the  worship  of  the  demon  in  making 
known  to  them  the  true  God,  in  a  spirit 
alien  to  that  of  temporal  greed."  That, 
as  our  readers  will  recall,  was  also  the 
spirit  in  which  Spain  sent  out  Columbus ; 
but  we  do  not  remember  the  discovery  of 
any  similar  declaration  in  Anglo-Saxon 

archives. 

»  »  ^ 

Speaking    before    the   Woman's    Club 

in    Chicago  a  week  or  two  ago,  Judge 

Waterman  said:  • 

The  time  has  come  when,  if  our  public  schools 
are  to  be  the  efficient  aids  they  ought  to  be  in  the 
maintenance  of  free  government,  children  therein 
must  be  taught  common  honesty,  a  respect  and 
regard  for  the  rights,  feelings,  and  property  of 
others.  The  idea  that  the  learning  gleaned  from 
school-books  necessarily  makes  people  honest  and 
produces  high-minded  citizens  is  a  delusion.  Educa- 
tion, such  as  is  usually  given  in  our  public  schools, 
does  not  eradicate  the  dishonest  or  criminal 
tendency  that  may  be  in  the  mind  of  a  child:  it 
only  changes  the  direction  it  will  take. 

This  leads  the  Chicago   Times-Herald 

to  say  that  the  elimination  of  religious 

training  from  the  schools  is  "not  a  wise 

thing  in  the  opinion  of  thousands  of  the 

best  students  of  educational  problems." 

The  feeble  energies  of  our  contemporary 

are  so  violently  aroused  that  it  warns 

the  school  officials  to  select  good  moral 

teachers.    As  well  hope  to  cure  a  cancer 

by  the  application  of  a   porous   plaster 

as   to    reform   the   schools    so    long    as 

religious  teaching  is  excluded. 


An  international  peace  congress  which 
should  exclude  the  representative  of  the 
Pope  suggests  the  hackneyed  comparison 
of  the  play  of  "Hamlet"  with  Hamlet 
left  out.  In  the  history  of  nations,  pope 
and  peacemaker  are  synonymous  terms; 
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and  our  present  Sovereign  Pontiff  has 
not  only  continued  the  traditions  of 
his  predecessors — witness  his  arbitration 
of  the  Caroline  dispute, — but  the  idea 
embodied  in  the  Czar's  peace  proposals 
was  suggested  by  Leo  XIII.  years  ago. 
Regarding  the  propriety  of  making  the 
Pope  chief  arbitrator  in  the  affairs  of 
nations,  the  Freeman' s  Journal  quotes 
some  words  of  the  great  Leibnitz : 

My  opinion  is  that  such  a  court  should  be 
established  in  Rome  itself,  for  the  settlement  of 
the  disputes  of  princes ;  and  that  the  Pope  should 
be  appointed  its  president,  because  in  other  times 
he  exercised  the  office  of  judge  between  Christian 
princes.  If  one  could  make  Roman  Catholics  of 
all  princes,  no  other  empire  than  that  of  the  Vicar 
of  Jesus  Christ  would  be  necessary. 

This  throws  the  whole  blame  of  modem 
warfare  upon  the  sects;  and  when  one 
remembers  how  largely  religious  preju- 
dices have  figured  in  all  the  great  wars 
since  1525,  the  theory  of  Leibnitz  takes 
on  something  verj^  like  ''sweet  reason- 
ableness." 


An  American  restaurant  was  closed  by 
law  in  Havana  last  w^eek  because  the 
proprietor  refused  to  serve  a  mulatto 
with  refreshments.  According  to  the 
code  of  the  benighted  Spaniard,  a  man 
of  colored  blood  is  entitled  not  only  to 
be  hungry  and  thirsty,  but  also  to  have 
his  legitimate  wants  supplied.  The  laws 
of  Cuba  prohibit  race  distinctions  under 
severe  penalties,  and  such  pastimes  as 
lynching-bees  and  "  nigger-roastings  "  are 
not  allowed;  though,  alas!  bull -fights 
are.  As  a  consequence,  two  classes  of 
people  will  have  no  hilarious  apprecia- 
tion of  the  new  order  of  things:  white 
Americans  attached  to  the  traditions  of 
Anglo-Saxon  civilization,  and  colored 
Cubans  who  prefer  not  to  officiate  as 
chief  personages  in  a  lynching-bee. 


Haskins  was  a  Harvard  man,  a  con- 
verted Episcopalian  minister,  and  he 
loved  boys.  When  he  became  a  priest  he 
devoted  his  life  to  the  waifs  of  Boston ; 
and  before  his  death  he  saw  his  cherished 
home  for  the  homeless — an  institution 
that  has  now,  happily,  many  imitators — 
firmly  established.  Two  years  after  his 
death,  the  Brothers  of  Charity  came  from 
Montreal  to  continue  the  work  of  this 
devoted  priest,  and  now  they  are  keep- 
ing the  Silver  Jubilee  of  their  coming. 
Hundreds  of  well-to-do  young  men  are 
keeping  it  with  them ;  for,  besides  feeding 
and  clothing  the  orphans,  the  Brothers 
all  these  years  have  been  giving  them 
secular  and  religious  instruction  and 
training   them   in    useful  trades. 


The  name  of  Father  George  Haskins 
deserves  to  be  reverenced  as  that  of  a 
priest  who  founded  the  first  Catholic 
asylum  for  boys  in  New  England.  Father 


Obituary. 

Remember  tbem  that  are  in  bands,  as  if  you  were  bound 
with  them.  Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

The  following  deceased  persons  are  recommended 
to  the  charitable  prayers  of  our  readers : 

The  Rev.  George.  A.  Watson,  of  the  Archdiocese 
of  St.  Louis ;  and'  the  Rev.  Francis  J.  Neuhoffer, 
of  the  Diocese  of  Indianapolis,  who  recently 
departed  this  life. 

Mr.  James  Mathews,  Kenosha,  Wis. ;  Mrs.  Mary 
A.  Hamilton,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Flora  Arrington, 
Pueblo,  New  Mexico ;  Mr.  John  Buckley  and  Mr. 
John  O'Callaghan,  Dorcester,  Mass. ;  Miss  Ellen 
Leary,  Somerville,  Mass. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Reid 
and  Mrs.  James  Foley,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  Mrs. 
Mary  Burns,  Trenton,  N.  J, ;  Mrs.  J.  Reilly,  Balti- 
more, Md.;  Mrs.  Ellen  Daly,  E.Windsor,  Conn.;  Mrs. 
Margaret  M.  Harkins,  Newton,  Mass. ;  Mrs.  John 
O'Kane  and  Mrs.  Joseph  C.  Carberry,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.;  Mr.  Peter  Lynch,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Miss  Rose 
McGrivney,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  Mary  Mulcahy, 
Ottumwa,  Iowa ;  Mrs.  Winifred  Byrnes,  La  Salle, 
111. ;  Mr.  Antoine  Barabe,  Antoine  Barab^,  Jr., 
Joseph  and  Eva  Barabe,  Perronville,  Mich. ;  Mrs. 
Louise  Burke  and  Mrs.  Maria  Calkins, Toledo,  Ohio; 
Mr.  John  McCaffrey,  Trout  River,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  A.  J. 
Watt,  McKee's  Rocks,  Pa. ;  Mrs.  EHzabeth  Hanley, 
Lawrence,  Mass. ;  Mr.  John  McGuire,  Syracuse,  N.Y.; 
Miss  Agnes  Wagner,  New  York  city ;  Mr.  Robert 
Burns,  Creston,  Iowa ;  Mr.  J.  F.  Meagher,  Lenox, 
Iowa;  Mr.  John  Haley,  Yorktown,  Iowa;  Mr. 
James  F.  Morgan,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  and  Mr. 
Edwin  J.  Hardy,  Evansville,  Ind. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faith- 
ful departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in 
peace ! 


UNDER  THE  MANTLE  OF  OUR   BLESSED  MOTHER. 


A  Lcgfcnd  of  the  Poppy* 


A  Plan  for  Spare  Pennies. 


BY    HOPE    WILLIS. 

AT  Nazareth  once  the  Child  lay  ill: 

His  face  was  white  and  drawn  and  still; 
While  Mary,  full  of  anxious  grief, 
Simples  prepared  for  His  relief. 

But  naught  availed;   then  Joseph  said. 
Bending  above  the  little  bed: 
"To  a  physician  I  shall  go; 
We  can  not  see  Him  languish  so." 

But  Mary  answered:  "Joseph,  stay! 
You  have  been  laboring  hard  to-day. 
Let  me  go ! "    With  one  kiss  upon 
The  Boy's  white  forehead,  she  was  gone. 

Quickly  across  the  fields  she  sped; 

The  grain  had  just  been  harvested: 

Her  sandalled  feet  were  pierced  by  stones, — 

She  only  thought  of  Jesus'  moans. 

Returning  soon  with  cordial  fine, 
She  gave  it  to  the  Child  Divine; 
Swiftly  it  flowed  through  every  vein, 
And  morning  found  Him  free  from  pain. 

Then  Mary  said:  " Come,  my  sweet  Boy! 
The  fields  are  full  of  life  and  joy: 
Let  us  go  forth,  and  flowerets  wild 
I'll  wreathe  in  garlands  for  my  Child." 

Slowly  they  wandered,  hand  in  hand — 
The  fairest  two  in  all  the  land, — 
Until,  the  meadows  roaming  through, 
They  saw  a  blossom  strange  and  new. 

The  Child  stretched  forth  His  arms.  "  More,  more ! 
He  cried. — "They  ne'er  were  here  before," 
The  Mother  said.    But  Jesus  knew 
Those  wondrous  flowers  of  crimson  hue 

Had  sprung  from  every  blood-red  stain 
Dropped  on  the  field  of  gathered  grain. 
When,  speeding  on  her  errand  fleet, 
The  stones  had  pierced  His  Mother's  feet. 


OT  long  ago  a  certain  writer  of 
stories  received  a  letter  from  an 
unknown  correspondent.  Now, 
as  a  rule,  anonymous  letters  are  not 
welcomed;  but  in  this  case  it  was  quite 
different.  The  writer  evidently  belonged 
to  that  class  of  persons  who  wish  to 
do  good  in  secret,  and  who  are  on  this 
account  very  often  the  unrecognized 
leaders  in  works  of  charity.  The  letter 
was  acceptable  for  two  reasons,  which 
will  appear  later  on.   It  ran  thus : 

Dear  Madam:— I  have  read  your  stories  for 
years,  and  I  think  them  beautiful  and  that  they 
have  a  tendency  to  do  much  good.  And  I  have 
thought  that  there  is  another  way  by  which  you 
could  accomplish  good  by  your  writings ;  for  your 
voice  through  the  press  would  be  listened  to,  I  feel 
confident.  It  is  this:  that  you  urge  people  to  get 
in  the  habit  of  giving  the  Infant  Jesus  a  Christmas 
present.  How  little  do  we  think  of  ever  giving  Him 
a  Christmas  present — or  a  birthday  present  I  might 
call  it!  I  will  tell  you  how  I  do  this.  Every  year 
I  save  all  the  pennies  I  get  in  change  throughout 
the  year,  put  them  in  a  box,  and  when  Christmas 
comes  I  have  a  nice  little  amount  to  offer  the  Infant 
Jesus.  With  this  money  I  buy  something  for  poor 
children,  or  send  it  to  hospitals  or  asylums  where 
they  care  for  poor  little  boys  and  girls. 

Oh,  I  know  there  is  scarcely  a  family  who  could 
not  save  at  least  one  dollar  a  year  in  this  way  I 
They  would  never  miss  it,  and  how  pleased  He  who 
came  to  us  shivering  with  cold  would  be  with  the 
oflFering !  Yes,  Jesus  would  certainly  appreciate  this 
kindness  and  bless  their  homes.  Oh,  you  who  have 
the  power  to  do  so  much,  help  the  poor  in  this  way 
through  the  press!  Now  is  the  time  to  begin  for 
next  Christmas.  Any  child  can  make  a  little  sacrifice 
and  save  a  few  pennies  for  the  Infant  Jesus.  Do 
bring  the  subject  before  the  children;  keep  it  in 
their  minds ;  weave  it  into  your  beautiful  stories, 
and  so  forth.  Our  Lord  will  bless  you  for  it. 
Yours  respectfully, 

A  Beader. 
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There  you  have  the  letter  in  all  its 
simple  sincerity.  I  will  tell  you  why  the 
writer  of  stories  to  whom  it  was  so 
earnestly  addressed  felt  such  pleasure  in 
receiving  it.  In  the  first  place,  it  made 
her  heart  feel  glad  to  think  that  her  little 
tales  might  be  the  means  of  doing  good, 
and  that  a  kind  Christian  soul  had  by 
this  letter  perhaps  put  it  in  her  power 
to  do  something  more.  Secondly,  there 
was  a  circumstance  connected  with  the 
proposition  which  made  her  feel  that  it 
was  incumbent  upon  her  at  least  to  make 
an  affort  in  the  direction  suggested  by 
her  unknown  correspondent.  The  circum- 
stance was  this  —  and  the  reader  will 
recognize  it  as  a  happy  coincidence. 

For  several  years,  on  the  window-sill 
close  to  her  writing-desk,  a  little  paste- 
board box,  with  a  slit  in  the  top,  had 
been  used  for  the  reception  of  pennies 
which  were  devoted  to  the  very  purpose 
suggested  by  her  correspondent.  She  lived 
in  a  State  where  nothing  low^er  than  a 
nickel  is  used  in  buying  and  selling — 
except,  perhaps,  in  a  very  few  instances. 
Pennies  could  be  exchanged  at  the  banks, 
and  used  to  buy  stamps  at  the  post-office, 
but  they  did  not  pass  current  in  many 
of  the  shops.  So  the  custom  of  putting 
them  in  the  pasteboard  box  had  been 
inaugurated.  There  were  many  children 
in  that  household,  and  they  were  glad 
to  be  able  to  contribute  to  w^hatever 
charity  it  might  be  decided  to  devote 
them  at  Christmas  time.  And,  precisely 
as  the  writer  of  the  letter  had  suggested, 
they  had  been  accumulated  and  disposed 
of  with  the  idea  of  giving  a  Christmas 
gift  to  the  Infant  Jesus  in  the  person 
of  His  poor.  They  had  for  years  been 
appropriated  to  the  same  purpose  — 
that  of  contributing  toward  a  Christmas 
dinner  for  the  poor  children  of  the  town. 

Now  that  God  has  put  it  into  the 
mind  of  some  one  to  advocate  this  saving 
of  pennies  for  so  praiseworthy  a  cause, 
the  writer  of  stories  is  glad  to  do  all  she 


can  to  further  the  good  work;  and  to 
suggest  that  those  young  readers  of  The 
Ave  Maria  who  are  not  already  in  the 
habit  of  doing  so  begin  at  once  to  save 
their  pennies  for  an  ofiering  to  the  Infant 
Jesus  on  His  birthday.  Lent  is  a  good 
time  to  make  the  start. 

In  the  multiplicity  of  amusements  and 
rejoicings  which  encompass  the  modern 
Christmas,  the  true  significance  of  this 
most  beautiful  feast  is  rapidly  being 
relegated  to  the  background,  even  in 
Catholic  households.  There  is  great 
danger  of  the  poverty  and  humility  of 
the  Christmas  Crib  being  overshadowed 
by  the  splendor  and  the  luxury  of  the 
Christmas-tree.  But  if  we  have  ever 
before  our  minds  the  thought  which 
the  putting  aside  of  spare  pennies  must 
suggest  —  namely,  that  of  the  poverty 
of  God's  little  children  whom  they  are 
to  make  glad,  —  the  meaning  of  Christ's 
natal  day  is  always  w^ith  us,  and  we 
are  preparing  for  it  during  the  entire 
year.  Then,  there  are  so  many  ways  of 
doing  the  good  work  and  of  making 
it  a  genuine  pleasure;  thus  encouraging 
and  fostering  the  spirit  of  charity,  piety, 
and  self-sacrifice.  Every  family  might 
have  a  box;  or  one  might  be  placed 
in  the  Sunday-school  or  in  the  different 
class-rooms  at*  the  convent  schools, 
which,  it  is  taken  for  granted,  the 
majority  of  Catholic  children  attend. 

Hundreds  of  ''Infant  Jesus  Birthday 
Boxes"  could  be  distributed  throughout 
the  land;  and  by  Christmas  time  they 
would  be  filled  to  the  brim,  without 
entailing  more  than  a  slight  deprivation 
on  any  of  the  depositors.  And,  oh,  the 
joy  and  gratitude  of  the  little  ones 
who  would  be  the  beneficiaries  of  their 
contents  on  Christmas  morning!  And 
what  a  volume  of  beautiful  stories  could 
be  gathered  from  the  recital  of  the 
benevolent  purposes  to  which  they  had 
been  applied ! 

And  now  the  writer  of  stories,  having 
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been  the  instrument  of  serving  a  most 
blessed  end,  born  in  the  kindly  heart  of 
a  charitable  fellow  -  Christian  whom  she 
has  never  seen  and  may  never  see,  will 
quietly  retire  to  the  obscurity  of  her 
study;  confident  that  all  the  young 
readers  of  The  Ave  Maria — and  it  may 
be  some  of  the  old  ones  too  —  will  be 
sure  to  present  a  birthday  gift  to  the 
Infant  Jesus  and  His  little  favorites,  the 
children  of  the  poor.  *  *  * 


Billy  and  Molly:   Their  Ups  and  Downs. 

BY    SYLVIA    HUNTING. 

IX. — How  THE  Day  Passed. 

Saturday  morning,  when  his  work  was 
finished,  Mrs.  Granger  gave  Billy  per- 
mission to  ride  about  the  valley  with 
Father  Ramon  until  the  hour  when  it 
would  be  time  to  meet  her  husband  at 
the  train.  Stopping  at  this  house  and 
that,  the  priest  was  warmly  received  by 
all  whom  he  met — both  Mexicans  and 
Americans.  Ever^^one  promised  to  come 
to  Mass  on  Sunday  ;  and,  as  they 
turned  homeward  again,  Father  Ramon 
expressed  his  pleasure  at  the  good-will 
of  the  people. 

"Where  do  your  folks  live,  Billy?"  he 
inquired,  as  they  drove  slowly  along. 

"Up  there, Father,"  said  Billy,  pointing 
to  an  elevation  at  the  right.  "You  just 
go  up  that  little  road,  and  the  house  is 
on  the  hill — rather  behind  it." 

"Shall  we  not  make  a  call  on  your 
mother?  She  will  doubtless  be  glad  to 
see  you,"  said  the  priest. 

"As  you  like.  Father,"  answered  the 
boy,  without  any  show  of  either  interest 
or  reluctance. 

Father  Ramon  quickly  noticed  the 
circumstance,  but  was  silent.  When  they 
arrived  at  the  house,  they  were  greeted 
with  a  lively  welcome  by  a  couple  of 
sheep  dogs,  that  jumped  upon  Billy  as 


though  glad  to  see  him.    Their  barking 
brought  Mrs.  Bates  to  the  open    door. 

"  Ah!  "  she  said,  recognizing  the  priest. 
"  It  is  the  new  Father !  Come  in.  Father 
and  Billy!    How  are  you,  boy?" 

By  this  time  they  had  left  the  wagon, 
and  were  ascending  the  steps.  Father 
Ramon  extended  his  hand ;  but,  true  to 
her  ancient  Spanish  instincts,  she  knelt 
for  his  blessing.  Billy  went  in  search  of 
Mr.  Bates  and  Martin. 

"Father,  I  remember  you,"  Mrs. Bates 
said,  when  she  arose  from  her  knees.  "I 
saw  you  once  at  the  house  of  my  cousin, 
Miguel  Solferano." 

"Where?"  inquired  the  priest.  "I  do 
not  recollect.  Was  it  in  San  Francisco  ?  " 

"No,  Father:  it  was  at  Los  Palomas 
ranch.  I  v^as  very  young  then;  it  was 
before  I  married  the  first  time." 

"And  were  you  living  there?"  asked 
the  priest. 

"Yes,  Father,  for  a  short  time,"  was 
the  reply.  "We  w^ere  not  so  well  off  as 
once.  My  mother  had  many  daughters, 
and  my  cousin  Miguel  offered  to  take 
one.'  They  sent  me,  though  I  did  not 
wish  to  go  at  all." 

"Why  did  you  not?"  inquired  the 
priest,  looking  around  the  poor  room. 

"Well,  Father,"  said  Mrs.  Bates,  with 
a  slight  pout  of  the  under  lip  which 
caused  her  face  to  assume  a  childish 
appearance,  "it  was  so  lonely  there; 
and  Miguel — he — he  —  made  me  wait  on 
table  when  there  w^ere  persons  there." 

'Ah!"  said  Father  Ramon.  "Now  I 
remember.  You  were  the  person  they 
called  Luisita,  perhaps?" 

"Yes,  it  was  I,"  she  answered.  "You 
find  me  much  changed.  Father?" 

"I  must  frankly  say  that  I  do.  And, 
from  what  I  have  heard,  you  have 
gone  through  much  hardship." 

"But  I  am  my  own  mistress.  Father. 
That  is  better  than  half  a  servant  in  the 
house  of  my  cousin." 

"I    do    not    know,"    said    the   priest, 
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doubtfully.  ''  Is  it  not  the  custom  for  the 
women  in  Spanish  California  to  wait 
upon  guests?  I  have  seen  it  in  many- 
places,  and  they  seemed  to  like  it." 

''Well,  maybe  the  old  women,"  said 
Mrs.  Bates,  with  a  silly  laugh,  which 
did  not  elevate  her  in  the  esteem  of  the 
priest,  who  had  old-world  notions  with 
regard  to  somethings.  ''There  w^as  no 
fun  there,  any  way,"  she  went  on, — "no 
young  people,  no  dances,  nor  nothing. 
But  my  cousin  Miguel  he  was  so  angry 
with  me,  and  with  my  mother  when  she 
allowed  me  to  come  away,  that  he  has 
never  done  anything  for  us  at  all." 

"How  many  of  the  family  are  left?" 
asked  Father  Ramon. 

"They  are  all  dead  but  myself  and  my 
sister  in  Castroville;  and  she  is  even 
poorer  than  I." 

"You  do  not  seem  to  be  very  poor, 
Mrs.  Bates,"  rejoined  the  priest.  "Your 
ranch  looks  very  well;  and  they  tell  me 
your  husband  is  a  good  man.  'Tis  a  pity 
you  could  not  have  kept  your  boy  and 
girl  with  you  until  they  were  a  little 
older.  They  are  nice  children." 

But  even  as  he  spoke,  looking  at  the 
vacant  face  of  the  woman  before  him, 
he  reflected  that  perhaps  it  was  a  great 
deal  better  as  it  was. 

"They  would  go.  Father,"  she  replied. 

And  then  she  once  more  went  over  the 
story  which  my  readers  already  know. 
When  she  had  finished  the  priest  said, 
ignoring  her  complaints  and  excuses: 

"Billy  is  an  unusually  fine  boy,  and 
ambitious.  It  seems  strange  that  his 
grandmother  did  not  provide  for  them, 
as  she  had  promised.  But  probably  other 
relatives  persuaded  her  into  believing 
they  had  a  prior  claim." 

"Billy  is  very  much  like  his  father:  so 
independent,"  replied  Mrs.  Bates.  "And 
Molly,  too.  They  are  not  in  any  way 
resembling  to  our  family." 

At  this  instant  the  two  boys  made 
their  appearance. 


"This  is  Martin,  Father,  — Mr.  Bates' 
son,"   said  Billy. 

Father  Ramon  shook  hands  with  the 
boy,  who  stood  with  downcast  eyes 
and  lowering  brow  in  front  of  him, — a 
remarkable  contrast  to  Billy,  slender 
and  erect  as  a  young  sapling. 

"Why  will  you  not  say  'my  brother,' 
Billy?"  inquired  his  mother. 

"Well,  I  ain't  his  brother,  am  I?" 
queried  Martin,  snappishly,  edging  away 
as  he  spoke.  He  had  come  in  with  great 
unwillingness,  being  both  disagreeable 
and  bashful. 

It  was  indeed  an  awkward  moment. 
Poor  Billy's  cheek  grew  crimson  and  he 
glanced  angrily  at  Martin.  Mrs.  Bates 
looked  appealingly  at  the  priest,  who 
began  to  realize  how  unpleasant  life 
could  be  for  Billy  under  the  same  roof 
with  Mrs.  Bates  and  her  stepson. 

After  a  little  while  Mr.  Bates  entered, 
and  the  atmosphere  cleared  somewhat. 
He  gave  a  warm  greeting  to  the  priest, 
who  saw  that,  although  uneducated,  he 
was  a  man  of  average  intelligence,  with 
a  sturdy  American  sense  of  right  and 
justice,  as  well  as  kindness  of  heart.  He 
seemed  to  like  Billy  very  much,  a  fact 
which  tended  to  increase  the  favorable 
opinion  of  the  boy's  character  which 
already  existed  in  the  mind  of  the  priest. 
Suddenly  he  looked  at  his  watch. 

"I  must  be  at  the  train  at  twelve. 
Father,"  said  Billy. 

"It  is  nearly  eleven,"  replied  Father 
Ramon.  "There  will  be  ample  time." 

"Lupe,  get  them  a  snack,"  said  her 
husband,  wishing  to  be  hospitable. 

"  Thanks,  thanks !  We  can  not  wait," 
said  the  priest.  "Billy  has  to  meet  Mr. 
Granger  at  the  station.  He  has  been  in 
town  since  Thursday  morning." 

"Well,  now,  that's  too  bad,"  answered 
the  farmer.  "We'd  have  liked  to  have 
had  ye  stay.  Father." 

His  wife  remained  silent,  while  Billy's 
face  took  on  a  look  of  vexation.    The 
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contrast  between  his  mother  and  step- 
father annoyed  him,  but  only  so  far  as 
regarded  the  priest.  For  himself  he  did 
not  care.  Having  obtained  Mrs.  Bates' 
promise  to  attend  Mass  on  Sunday,  her 
'husband  giving  his  assurance  that  he 
himself  would  drive  her  over,  the  priest 
looked  around  for  Martin,  but  he  had 
disappeared.  After  taking  leave  of  the 
others,  the  two  took  their  seats  in 
the  wagon.  They  drove  some  distance 
without  speaking.  Father  Ramon  was 
the  first  to  break  the  silence.  He  had 
been  watching  Billy's  face,  which  wore 
an  expression  closely  resembling  a  scowl. 
But  there  was  also  a  shade  of  sadness 
on  it,  which  softened  the  glowering  look ; 
and  Father  Ramon  was  not  slow  to 
interpret  both. 

"Your  stepfather  seems  to  be  a  good 
man,  Billy,"  he  remarked;  *'and  a  very 
kindly  man,  too." 

"It  is  true.  No  one  could  be  better, 
Father,"  responded  the  boy,  with  a  sigh. 

"I  could  see  at  once  that  he  likes 
you,"  said  the  priest. 

"And  Molly,  too,"  replied  Billy.  "He 
was  always  fetching  her  in  some  little 
thing ;  and  he  planted  some  flower  seeds 
for  her.  They  were  coming  up  nicely,  but 
they  are  all  dead  now :  Martin  does  not 
water  them." 

"  Martin  is  not  like  his  father,  I  fancy." 

"Not  a  bit,  Father.  He  is  a  surly  boy. 
I  tried  all  I  could  to  get  on  with  him, 
but  he  always  seemed  to  think  that 
Molly  and  I  had  no  business  there.  I 
hope  he  feels  happy,  now  that  we  are 
away,"  he  continued,  somewhat  bitterly. 

"Do  not  allow  yourself  to  harbor 
resentment,  Billy,"  said  Father  Ramon. 
"Martin  is  but  a  child — younger  than 
your  sister,  I  imagine;  and  his  early 
training  was  probably  not  of  the  best. 
Do  all  you  can  to  rid  his  mind  of  any 
false  impression  he  may  have  formed,  so 
that  you  may  become  good  friends." 

"I  shall   not   see  him    often.  Father," 


replied  Billy.  "And  I  have  tried  to  be 
friendly  from  the  time  we  went  there 
first.  But,  really,  he  is  all  hatefulness 
and  meanness  —  that's  just  what  he  is." 

The  priest  smiled  at  this  outburst, 
which  seemed  to  come  from  Billy  almost 
against  his  will. 

"My  son,  no  one  is  all  hatefulness  and 
meanness,"  he  said.  "Perhaps  if  Martin 
had  had  a  nice  little  sister  like  yours 
to  soften  his  nature  he  would  not  have 
been  so  disagreeable." 

He  had  thought  to  dispel  the  cloud  on 
Billy's  face  by  this  allusion  to  Molly; 
but  it  grew  darker  as  he  spoke,  and  the 
boy's  lip  quivered. 

"No  one  asked  for  her  but  Mr.  Bates 
when  I  went  out  to  the  barn,"  he  replied. 
"Mother  never  mentioned  her;  and  I 
bet,  when  I  go  home,  the  very  first  word 
Molly  says  will  be,  'How's  mother?'" 

The  priest  did  not  know  exactly  what 
answer  to  make.  He  had  not  noticed  the 
omission,  being  a  stranger  and  occupied 
with  other  thoughts.  Now  he  realized 
it,  and  saw  at  once  the  reason  of  Billy's 
unwonted  mood. 

"Mother  doesn't  care  anything  about 
us,"  continued  the  boy.  "You  can  see 
that  yourself,  Father.  She  would  never 
have  given  us  up  if  she  did." 

"There  was  an  excuse,"  said  the  priest. 
"She  was  poor,  far  away  from  all  her 
friends.  And,  then,  your  grandmother 
promised  to  take  good  care  of  you,  and 
provide  for  you  when  she  should  no 
longer  be  living." 

"But,  Father,  my  mother  must  have 
known  she  did  not  have  a  great  deal. 
I  am  beginning  to  understand  it  now. 
There  were  others  to  be  provided  for 
before  us." 

"Billy,"  said  the  priest,  with  great 
gentleness,  "there  are  many  different 
kinds  of  people  in  the  world.  Some  are 
provident  and  far-seeing,  others  not.  I 
think  your  mother  belongs  to  the  latter 
class.    We  are  not  all  made  alike." 
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'*No,"  replied  Billy.  ''But  she  might 
have  asked  for  Molly,  Father." 

''  Now,  Billy,  very  likely  at  this  moment 
she  is  regretting  her  omission,  and  her 
heart  v^ill  be  aching  until  Sunday,  when 
she  will  see  her  little  girl  again.  Do  not 
mention  it  to  Molly." 

"No,  Father,  I  would  not  do  that," 
answered  the  boy.  "But  I  am  always 
thinking  of  how  glad  we  were  when  we 
expected  to  come  to  California  and  live 
with  our  mother.  Granny  was  so  good 
to  us — I  never  knew  how  good  until  she 
was  gone.  And,  then,  when  we  came  it 
seemed  that  nobody  knew  we  were 
coming.  It  was  all  so  very  different  from 
what  we  thought." 

"Yes,  I  understand.  But  you  must  not 
brood  over  it,  my  boy." 

"I  don't  often,"  was  the  reply.  "But  I 
can't  help  it  sometimes.  Father." 

"Resolve  to  be  cheerful  always,  Billy," 
said  the  priest.  "  You  will  soon  be  a  man, 
and  I  hope  a  good  and  prosperous  one. 
And,  whatever  your  prosperity  may  be,  1 
feel  sure  that  your  sister  will  share  it." 

"  Yes,  Father,  she  will.  I  am  bothered 
a  great  deal  more  about  Molly  than  I 
am  about  myself.  Boys  can  always  get 
on,  you  know." 

"God  will  provide,  Billy,"  said  the 
priest,  solemnly.  "Trust  in  Him;  use  all 
your  exertions,  for  Heaven  helps  those 
who  try  to  help  themselves." 

While  he  was  speaking  they  heard  the 
whistle  of  the  coming  train. 

"0  Father!"  said  the  boy,  touching 
the  horse  with  the  whip,  "I  am  afraid 
I  shall  be  late  unless  I  go  at  once  to 
the  station.     Do  you  mind  coming?" 

"Not  at  all!— not  at  all!  My  time  is 
yours  for  the  present,  Billy." 

In  a  few  moments  Mr.  Granger  was 
driving  back  with  them. 

"How  is  Jack?"  was  his  first  inquiry. 

"Dead  and  buried,  sir,"  replied  Billy. 
And  he  proceeded  to  give  a  graphic 
account  of  all  that  had  happened. 


"It's  a  good  job  that  you  were  here, 
Father,"  said  Mr.  Granger.  "They  all 
call  for  the  priest  at  the  last,  the  poor 
creatures ! ' ' 

They  drove  round  to  the  stables,  and 
Molly  hastened  to  the  kitchen  door. 

"I've  been  home,  Molly,"  said  the  boy. 

"How's  mother?"  asked  Molly. 

"Oh,  she's  well!"  he  replied,  at  the 
same  time  glancing  up  at  Father  Ramon. 

The  priest  gently  laid  his  hand  on  his 
shoulder. 

"  Be  a  good  boy,  Billy,"  he  said,  kindly. 
*  * 

Meanwhile  at  the  Bates'  household  the 
master  had  been  called  to  dinner. 

"I  do  wish  we  could  have  kept  them," 
said  the  farmer.  "It's  such  a  pleasure  to 
have  the  company  of  a  clever  man  like 
that  Father  once  in  awhile.  But  I  guess 
they  couldn't  stay,  Lupe." 

"  Why  will  you  always  call  me  Lwpe.^" 
said  his  wife,  pettishly.  "It  is  not  my 
name.  How  often  have  I  told  you  so!" 

"Well,  what's  the  difference?  It  is  part 
of  your  name;  and  you're  so  much  like 
the  first  Spanish  girl  I  ever  knew." 

"Pity  you  did  not  marry  her,  then," 
she  responded,  with  a  pout. 

"Had  another  wife  at  the  time,"  he 
said,  dryly. 

"But,  mother,  what  is  your  name,  any 
way?"  broke  in  Martin,  his  mouth  full 
of  pie. 

"  Magdalena  Guadalupe  Luisa,"  was 
the  reply.  "So  I  was  baptized.  At  home 
they  always  called  me  Luisita." 

"Well,  I'll  call  you  so  hereafter,  if  it 
pleases  you,"  said  her  husband. 

"I  knew  that  priest  before,"  continued 
Mrs.  Bates.  "He  visited  one  time  at  the 
house  of  my  cousin,  Miguel  Solferano, 
when  I  was  staying  there.  To  think  of 
the  fine  dishes  and  beautiful  linen  table- 
cloths that  were  there,  and  then  to  ask 
him  to  sit  down  to  our  poor  meal !  Oh, 
it  would  be  too  sad!" 

"Mother,  it    ain't    that    at    all,"   said 


I^Martin.  "  You  just  thought  it  would  be 
too  much  trouble  to  kill  a  chicken  and 
dress  it.  I'm  awful  tired  of  stew  and 
sausage,  I  am.    I  wish  they'd  stayed." 

Mrs.  Bates  looked  appealingly  at  her 
husband,  who  was  already  glaring  at 
the  boy. 

** Martin  Bates!"  he  said,  ''you're  a 
sorry  feller.  Don't  give  no  impudence 
to  your  mother.  She's  mighty  good  to 
you,  she  is.  Billy  wouldn't  no  more  talk 
like  that  than  he'd— than  he'd—" 

'*  He  wouldn't!"  said  Martin,  with  a 
sneer,  as  he  started  toward  the  door, 
beyond  which  he  knew  his  slow-moving 
father  would  not  follow  him.  ''He's  a 
Spanish  don,  he  is,  —  a  Caballero,  a 
seiior!"  he  continued,  finishing  his  pert 
remark  as  he  dashed  around  the  comer 
of  the  house. 

Mr.  Bates  went  on  with  his  dinner. 
His  wife  looked  thoughtful. 

"It  is  true  what  Martin  says  in  jest," 
she  reflected.  "He  is  all  of  that  in  his 
blood— my  Billy." 

And  then  she  suddenly  remembered 
that  she  had  not  inquired  for  Molly,  and 
her  heart  smote  her  with  remorse. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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A  Famous  Jester* 


One  of  the  most  famous  court  jesters 
of  whom  we  have  any  knowledge-  was 
Triboulet,  who  was  attached  to  the 
court  of  Francis  I.,  of  France,  patron  of 
art  and  learning.  Triboulet  was  one  of 
those  wise  counsellors  who  used  the 
privileges  of  his  position  to  administer 
warnings  or  rebukes.  Many  amusing 
and  interesting  anecdotes  are  told  of 
him;  from  the  long  record  we  select  a 
few  of  the  most  characteristic. 

Charles  V.,  of  Spain,  had  inflicted  upon 
Francis  every  humiliation;  yet  he  was 
permitted  by  that  monarch  to  pass 
through  France  in  safety.  Hearing  of  this 
permission,  Triboulet  made  no  comment, 


but  began  to  scribble  on  a  sheet  of  paper. 

''  What  are  you  writing  ?  "  inquired 
Francis. 

"A  list  of  fools,"  answered  Triboulet. 

"What  name  heads  it?" 

"That  of  Charles  V.,  who  intends  to 
commit  the  folly  of  passing  through  your 
kingdom." 

"But  if  I  permit  him  to  do  so?" 

"  Then  I  shall  substitute  your  name  for 
his,"  answered  the  jester  calmly,  going 
on  with  his  scribbling. 

At  another  time  Triboulet's  gibes  and 
sarcasm  had  given  great  oflence  to  a 
powerful  noble,  who,  .  goaded  beyond 
endurance,  threatened  to  have  the  jester 
flogged  to  death.  Triboulet  was  very 
much  alarmed,  went  to  the  King  and 
begged  his  protection. 

"Have  no  fear,"  said  Francis.  "If  this 
nobleman  should  kill  you,  I  would  have 
him  hanged  an  hour  afterward." 

"But,  may  it  please  your  Majesty," 
said  the  fool,  "won't  you  please  have 
him  hanged  an  hour  before?" 

There  was  a  project  on  foot  for  the 
French  to  invade  Italy.  Triboulet  was 
present  at  a  council  where  the  great  men 
of  the  kingdom  were  discussing  the  best 
roads  to  take  when  they  carried  out  their 
plan.   Triboulet  put  on  a  grave  face. 

"May  I  suggest?"  he  asked. 

" Certainly,"  said  the  others,  who  knew 
how  much  wisdom  was  concealed  under 
the  motley  he  wore. 

"It  seems  to  me,"  he  exclaimed,  "that 
you  are  forgetting  the  main  point.  You 
are  discussing  what  roads  you  shall  take 
when  you  invade  Italy.  I  think  you  had 
better  consider  the  route  you  shall  travel 
when  you  have  to  get  out  of  that 
country." 

'Tis  onl3'  fools  who  merit  well  a  flattering  appella- 
tion, 
For  wisdom  struts  in  borrowed  gear  and  dons 
deceptive  guise; 
'Tis  fools  whose  skilful  jests  in  time  have  saved  a 
name  or  nation, 
And  in  a  stern  dilemma  'tis  the  foolish  who  are 
wise. 
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—The  greatest  literary  success  of  the  century— one 
of  the  greatest  at  least— is  "Our  Lady  of  Lourdes," 
by  Henry  Lasserre.  It  has  been  translated  into 
almost  every  known  language,  and  is  still  read  all 
over  the  world. 

— We  are  glad  to  see  these  sentiments  in  a  book 
review  in  the  Academy:  "There  is  a  fundamental 
error  underlying  the  controversial  side  of  this  book, 
and  that  is  that  faith  in  some  great  human  cause  is 
identical  with  faith  in  the  Christian  tradition.  This 
is  a  fallacy,  as  is  also  the  hypothesis  that  reason  is 
opposed  to  faith,  and  not  its  groundwork."  Cur- 
rent literature  is  so  absolutely  steeped  in  one  or 
other  of  these  seductive  fallacies  that  it  would  be 
hard  to  name  ofiF-hand  a  modern  volume  in  which 
they  do  not  appear.  Hence  our  pleasure  in  finding 
that  the  Academy,  like  the  Bookman,  and,  unfort- 
unately, very  unlike  the  Critic,  can  distinguish 
between  the  worship  of  God  and  the  worship  of 
humanity,  between  rationalism  and  reasonableness. 

—Literary  aspirants  would  never  be  guilty  of  the 
folly  of  rolling  a  manuscript  if  they  realized  what 
an  unfavorable  impression  such  contributions 
always  create.  In  many  editorial,  offices  rolled 
manuscripts  are  not  examined  at  all ;  in  others  the 
reading  is  generally  deferred  as  long  as  possible 
for  two  reasons— it  is  always  a  difficult  task  and 
oftenest  a  fruitless  one.  A  production  that  refuses 
to  be  read,  curling  up  with  a  snap  the  moment 
it  is  spread  out,  as  a  rule  does  not  deserve  to  be 
examined,  much  less  printed.  Rolled  manuscripts 
are  an  abomination  in  the  eyes  of  every  editor;  and 
when  such  productions  are  returned  to  the  owner 
rolled  up  in  a  still  tighter  roll,  it  is  a  sure  indication 
of  virtuous  reticence  on  the  editor's  part. 

—Canon  Bagshawe,  of  Southwark,  England,  has 
prepared  something  new  and  attractive  for  those 
who  love  the  Rosary  and  can  say  it  in  a  leisurely 
way.  He  divides  each  mystery  into  five  parts,  each 
containing  two  Hail  Marys;  and  for  eiich  of  these 
parts  he  XH^sents  a  pk^us  thought  for  meditation- 
some  detail  of  the  mystery  appertaining  to  the  par- 
ticular decade  that  is  being  recited.  It  this  way  the 
client  of  Mary  makes  a  very  complete  meditation  on 
the  joys,  sorrows  and  glories  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
and  all  possibility  of  monotony  in  this  favorite 
devotion  is  eliminated.  This  plan,  as  we  have  said, 
postulates  leisure,  but  there  will  be  many  to 
welcome  it.  The  book  in  which  Canon  Bagshawe 
explains    his    method   and    suggests    appropriate 


reflections  is  entitled  "Rosary  Meditations,''  and  i» 
published  at  a  nominal  price  by  the  Catholic  Trath 
Society. 

— A  volume  of  alternate  prose  and  verse,  by  Mary 
Agnes  Tincker,  has  appeared  under  the  title  of 
"Autumn  Leaves."  With  the  exception  of  "  Pythag- 
oras," the  verse  should  not  have  heen  included 
in  a  volume  so  named.  Of  the  eight  short  stories 
all  are  int-eresting  and  some  are  decidedly  clever. 
"Lolita"  has  plenty  of  local  color,  and  is  a  good 
story  well  told ;  the  tale  of  the  two  little  Roman 
beggars  is  tender  and  effective;  "His  Honor's 
Daughter"  is  fine  and  strong  in  both  matter  and 
form;  "Palingenesis,"  besides  being  decidedly 
unpleasant,  is  the  weakest  story  in  the  volume.  As 
a  whole,  "Autumn  Leaves"  is  a  very  acceptable 
book,  but  it  would  have  been  twice  as  good  if  it 
had  been  twice  as  small.    W.  H.  Young  &  Co. 

—It  is  with  good  reason,  of  course,  that  Catholic 
citizens  complain  of  being  taxed  for  the  support  of 
schools  from  which  they  derive  no  advantage.  But 
there  are  other  ways  in  which  we  suffer  unfair 
treatment  through  our  own  fault.  For  instance, 
Catholic  citizens  contribute  their  share  for  the  main- 
tenance of  public  libraries,  and  yet  these  contain  a 
thousand  books  that  attack  and  misrepresent  our 
religion  to  one  that  defends  and  explains  it,  A 
sprinking  of  Swedenborgians  in  any  city  will  result 
in  its  public  libraries  being  well  stored  with  the 
literature  of  that  sect.  The  infiuenee  of  a  large 
Catholic  population  in  the  same  direction  is  apt  to 
be  nil.  If  Catholic  citizens  would  only  exert  them- 
selves they  could  place  a  set  of  Dr.  Brownson's 
works  in  every  public  library  in  the  land.  Libra- 
rians, as  a  rule,  are  not  bigots,  and  are  not  disposed 
to  offend  any  class  of  citizens.  If  their  attention 
were  called  to  the  absence  of  such  books  and 
the  need  of  them  were  manifested,  they  would 
soon  be  procured.  Most  librarians  would  be 
very  willing  to  order  standard  works  like  Wilhelm 
and  Scannell's  "Manual  of  Catholic  Theology,"  new 
books  like  "The  World's  Unrest  and  it«  Remedy," 
by  Dr.  Spalding,  and  novels  like  "The  Triumph  of 
Failure,"  if  Catholics  were  to  make  known  their 
existence  and  create  a  demand  for  them.  Truth  to 
tell,  a  great  many  books  calculated  to  do  a  world 
of  good  are  practically  unknown  because  Catholics 
take  so  little  interest  in  them. 

—The  objection  made  to  one  of  the  most  ably 
edited  and  readable  of  our  Catholic  newspapers  that 
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it  contains  a  greftt  deal  of  local  news  impresses  us  as 
being  very  unreasonable.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  a  paper  should  be  of  special  interest  to  readers 
in  whose  city  it  is  issued.  The  leading  dailies 
of  the  United  States  have  many  columns  in  every 
issue  that  possess  no  attraction  for  people  living 
outside  of  New  York.  This  does  not  detract  from 
their  interest  or  lessen  the  value  of  general  features. 
There  are  thousands  of  readers  who  pass  over 
whole  pages  in  every  newspaper  that  they  take  up. 
One  journal  is  prized  for  the  correctness  of  its 
editorial  opinions,  another  for  the  reliability  of  its 
dispatches,  another  for  the  fulness  of  its  foreign 
correspondence,  and  so  on.  The  best  papers  com- 
,bine  the  best  features  of  all.  The  newspaper  to 
which  we  refer  is  published  in  a  city  that  has  a 
large  Catholic  population,  and  it  is  only  right  that 
it  should  devote  much  space  to  what  is  of  particular 
interest  to  readers  who  reside  there.  But,  besides 
local  news,  it  has  general  news  and  foreign  corre- 
spondence of  interest  to  everyone,  an  editorial  page 
that  reflects  high  credit  on  the  management,  not  to 
speak  of  a  great  amount  of  miscellaneous  matter, 
original  and  selected.*  Of  all  our  papers  it  is  the 
one  with  which  we  should  think  discriminating 
readers  would  have  least  fault  to  find. 


The  Latest  Books* 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 


The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information  con- 
ceming  important  new  publications  of  special  interest 
to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will  appear  at 
the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out  from,  time  to 
time  so  as  to  make  room  for  new  titles.  In  this  way 
the  reader  will  always  have  before  him,  a  complete 
^uide  to  current  Catholic  literature.  As  a  rule, 
devotional  books,  pam,phlets,  atid  new  editions  will 
not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  for  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as  pos- 
sible.    Publishers''  prices  generally  include  postage. 

Three  Studies  in  Literature.  Louis  E.  Gates. 


Rei 


|r.5o. 
P.  A.   Sheehan. 


The  Triumph    of    Failure. 

$i.6o,  net. 
Diet  in  Illness  and  Convalescence.  Alice  Worthing- 

ton  Winthrop.     Ir.50. 
Eleanor  Leslie.     A  Memoir.     /.  M.  Stone.     $2. 
A  Harp  of  Many  Chords.     Mary  F.  Nixon.     $1. 
The  Tales  Tim  Told  Us.     Mary  E.  Mannix.    75  cts. 
Peasants  in  Exile.     Henryk  Sienkiewicz.     75  cts. 
Meditations  on  the  Love  of  God.     Pray  Diego  de 

Estella.    $1,  net. 
The  Secret  of  Fougereuse.    Louise  Imogen  Gutney, 

I1.25. 


The  Sacred  Heart.     Pev.  Joseph  A.  Keller,  D.  D. 

70  cts. 
Hard  Sayings.     Rev.  George  Tyrrell,  S.  J.     $2. 
The  Cup  of  Tregarvans.  Frances  I.  Kershaw.  75  cts., 

net. 
Meditations  on  the  Incarnation  and  Death  of  Our 

Lord.    Cardinal  Wisem,an.    %\.\o. 
Mrs.  Markham's  Nieces.   Frances  I.  Kershaw.  |i.oo. 

net. 
A  Corner  of  Spain.     Miriam  Coles  Harris.    $1.25. 
Sacred  Scenes  and  Mysteries.  Rev.  J.  F.  X.  O^  Conor, 

S.J.     $1. 
Seven  Jewels  from  Our  Saviour's  Lips.     Rev.  Joseph 

O'Reilly.     12  cts. 
Impressions  and  Opinions.    Walter  Lecky.   50  cts. 
Heroes  of  the  Middle  West.  Mary  Hartwell  Gather- 

wood.    60  cts. 
Pitman's  Practical  German  Grammar.     50  cts. 
The  Leopard  of  Lancianus.     In  a  Brazilian  Forest. 

Maurice  F.  Egan.     |i,  each. 
Prince  Ragnal,  and  Other  Verses.   Eleanor  C.  Don- 
nelly.   50  cts. 
Oxford  Conferences.   Rev.  Joseph  Rickaby,  S.  J.    40 

cts.,  net. 
A  Klondike  Picnic.     Eleanor  C.  Donnelly.    85  cts. 
Veneration  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Rohner-Brennan. 

lfi.25. 
A    Cruise    Under  the    Crescent.     Charles    Warren 

Stoddard.     I1.50. 
Westchester.     Henry  Austin  Adams.     75  cts. 
Lasca,  and  Other  Stories.    Mary  F.  Nixon.    75  cts. 
Mariae  Corolla.     Father  Edmund,  C.  P.     $1.25 
The  Chase  of  an  Heiress.     Christian  Reid.     $1. 
The  Choral  Sodality  Hand-book.     Rev.  James  A. 

Walsh.     25  cts. 
Manual  of  Catholic  Theology.     Vol.  11.      Wilhelm- 

Scannell.    $4,  net. 
Illustrated  Explanation  of  the   Holy    Sacraments. 

Rev.  Dr.  Rol/us.  75  cts. 
Cardinal  Lavigerie.  75  cts. 
The  History  of  the  Popes.     Dr.  Ludwig  Pastor. 

Vol.  V.     |3,  net. 
Ave  Roma  Immortalis.    Two  Vols.   Francis  Marion 

Crawford.    $6. 
How  to  Pray.     Abbe  Grou,  S.J.     $1. 
Ancient  and  Modern  Palestine.     Brother  Lievin  de 

Hamme,  O.  F.  M.     Two  Vols.    I3.50. 
Her  Majesty  the  King.  James  Jeffrey  Roche.   $1.25. 
Life  of  St.  John  of  the  Cross.     David  Lewis,  M.  A. 

I1.50. 
Studies  in  Church  History.     Rev.  Reuben  Parsons, 

D.  D.     Vol.  V.     $2.50. 
Ancient  English   Holy  Week  Ceremonial.     Henry 

John  Feasey.     $2.50. 
The  World's  Unrest  and  Its  Remedy.    James  Field 

Spalding.    $1.25. 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul.     Emmanuel  de  Broglie.    $1. 
Miss  Erin.    M.  E.  Francis.    I1.25. 
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Ave  Maria. 

BY  SARAH   FIIANCES  ASHBURTON. 

T^HE  night  is  past,  and  lo!  another  day  . 

Empurples  mount  and  vale; 
Hark  to  the  bell  calling  us  from  afar 
To  greet  thee,  Mary,  radiant  Morning  Star! 

Stealing  like  music  over  hill  and  dale. 
Inviting  us  to  pray,-  ^^^,^  ^^^.^, 

The  golden  sun  at  zenith  of  the  day 

Is  still  a  type  of  thee,' 
Mother  of  God!    Within  thy  rays  to  dwell 
Is  heaven  on  earth.    Hark  to  the  noontide  bell, 

Throbbing  in  waves  of  tuneful  harmony, 
Inviting  us  to  pray,-         ^^,^  ^^^ -^  , 

Now  twilight  falls,  and  ended  is  the  day. 

O  thou  sweet  guiding  Star! 
We  claim  thy  care.    Hark,  hark,  again  the  chime 
With  sweet  persuasion  swings  its  gentle  rhyme — 

A  tuneful  voice,  appealing  from  afar. 
Inviting  us  to  pray,-         ^^^  ^^^.^, 


Ireland  at  the  Coming:  of  St.  Patrick. 

ERE  is  an  Irish  ''fairy-fort." 
You  notice  that  it  is  circular. 
A  mound,  or  bank  of  earth, 
running  all  round  and  set 
thick  with  venerable  thorns,  forms  the 
defence.  This  is,  if  you  are  credulous,  the 
place  where  the  fairies  meet  every  night 
and  hold  their  revels.  And,  if  you  will 
believe  peasant  tales  rather  than  anti- 
quarian lore,  it  was  the  Danes  that  made 
the   forts.    And  bear  in  mind  that  vou 


are  not  to  dig  about  them  or  in  any  way 
interfere  with  them. 

Knowing  these  sweet  superstitions  as 
I  have  since  childhood,  I  can  almost 
thank  God  that  such  superstitions  really 
exist;  and,  if  I  had  the  power,  I  would 
not  to-morrow  remove  them  from  the 
heart  of  man,  woman,  or  child  in  Ireland. 
Tread  where  you  will  on  Irish  ground, 

From  Antrim  coast  to  wild  Cape  Clear, 
Or  east  or  west,  but  still  is  found 
Some  ancient  ruin,  rath,  or  mound, 
To  tell  of  times  that  were.* 

The  purpose  of  this  rath,  and  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  such  existins: 
all  over  the  country,  was  to  serve  as  a 
dwelling-place  for  the  former  inhabitants 
of  the  land,  as  also  a  fold,  or  refuge, 
for  their  cattle  and  stock.  You  see  that 
ruined  castle  of  stone  beyond  ?  The  rath, 
in  all  probability,  is  a  thousand  years 
older  than  that.  You  can  not  have  the 
slightest  doubt  that  it  existed  and  was 
inhabited  in  the  days  of  St.  Patrick. 
Needless  to  add  that  these  fields,  those 
hills,  the  blue  mountains  in  the  distance, 
the  azure  skies,  and  the  emerald  valley 
where  ''the  beautiful  rivers  flow," — all 
were  here  when  St.  Patrick  trod  this 
land;  all  were  here  before  him.  All  this 
land  was  inhabited :  people  moved  up 
and  down  the  face  of  the  country;  but 
what  kind  were  they? 

If  this  were  a  small  fort,  it  would 
denote  the  dwelling-place  of  an  humble 
family.    Larger  forts  would  mean  that 

*  T.  D.  Sullivan's  historical  poem,  "Dunboy." 
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the  persons  dwelling  there  were  higher 
in  the  social  scale;  and  so  we  go  till 
we  reach  royalty.  There  were  kings  in 
the  several  provinces  of  Ireland;  and 
over  all  was  the  Ardrigh,  or  High  King, 
whose  palace  and  seat  of  government 
were  at  Tara. 

Later  on  we  will  speak  of  Tara  and 
its  belongings.  At  present  let  us  premise 
that  there  were  three  great  sources  of 
power  among  the  ancient  Irish:  the 
kingly,  the  bardic,  and  the  Druidical. 
The  kings,  through  their  own  retainers, 
as  well  as  through  their  subordinate 
chieftains  with  their  retainers,  exercised 
all  (what  we  could  call)  executive  power. 
The  Druids  had,  as  the  advocates  and 
the  ministers  of  religion  ever  will  have, 
special  and  peculiar  influence. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  or 
moralize  on  the  dispositions  that  religion 
has  ever  found,  and  ever  will  find,  in  the 
human  heart  for  the  influence  of  its  sway. 
That  is  the  business  of  philosophers  and 
metaphysicians.  With  an  imaginative 
people,  the  purer  the  religion,  the  greater 
its  power ;  and  in  the  old  Druid  religion 
of  Ireland  there  were  more  principles 
making  for  purity  and  good,  and  fewer 
for  nature's  promptings  and  for  evil, 
than  are  to  be  found  in  the  generality  of 
false  religions.  But  of  the  three  it  was 
the  bards  that  possessed,  with  the  Irish 
character,  the  greatest  power. 

Glory  and  revenge  were,  unfortunately, 
the  two  great  levers  wherewith  they 
moved  the  separate  clans,  the  individual 
men,  or  the  whole  nation.  Not  alone 
each  king,  not  alone  each  tribe  or  clan, 
but  each  family  had  its  shanachee*  its 
annalist,  or  chronicler.  In  the  mind  of 
this  shanachee,  annalist,  or  chronicler, 
there  was  nothing  comparable  to  his 
own  family,  tribe,  or  people.  The  bards 
invented  all  the  war-cries  of  the  tribes. 


*  I  thought  it  well  to  spell  the  Irish  words 
phonetically,  and  not  according  to  the  Celtic 
orthography. 


or  septs.  Lauv  dharrig,  Ahoo!  —  "The 
Red  Hand  forever!"  (O'Neill.)  Lauv 
laudher,  A6oo.^— "The  Strong  Hand 
forever!"  (O'Brien.)  They  exalted  with 
their  praise  or  stung  with  their  satire. 
They  went  with  their  lords  to  council 
meetings,  to  banquet  halls,  to  tourna- 
ments. If  others  applauded,  the;^  echoed 
and  rejoiced;  but  if  others  questioned 
or  condemned,  they  became  angry  and 
resented.  With  the  mettlesome  spirit 
engendered  of  a  long  descent  of  high- 
minded  and  war -loving  ancestry,  with 
the  models  of  sires  and  grandsires  held 
up  before  them,  and  with  the  ambition 
that  thirsted  for  the  praise  of  posterity, 
"that  wild  race,"  as  De  Vere  tells  us, 
"regarded  it,  doubtless,  as  a  notable 
cruelty  when  the  new  faith  discouraged 
an  amusement  so  popular  as  battle." 

We  begin  with  the  common  people,  and 
ask:  (1)  What  were  their  morals?  (2) 
What  their  mode  of  life?  (3)  What  their 
sum  of  happiness  ? 

If  we  did  not  know  the  fact  otherwise, 
we  could  by  induction  have  come  to  an 
unerring  conclusion  on  the  first  point. 
Indubitably,  the  Irish  people  must  have 
been  moral.  What  was,  what  has  ever 
been,  what  to-day,  to  the  knowledge  of 
every  thinking  man,  is  the  greatest 
obstacle  to  the  spread  of  true  religion  ?  I 
will  not  stay  to  answer,  but  I  will  ask 
where  is  religion  in  its  truest  form  to 
be  found?  Outside  of  religion,  who  are 
they  that  come  nearest  to  it  and  soonest 
enter  it?  Is  it  not  the  same  to-day  as 
it  was  when  that  humblest  but  divinest 
of  the  sons  of  men  stood  on  the  Mount 
and  said  to  His  hearers,  "  Blessed  are  the 
clean  of  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God"? 

I  look  to  a  whole  nation  turning  from 
a  religion  that  their  ancestors  had 
revered  for  centuries,  and  embracing  a 
religion  that  promised  nothing  of  earth 
but  poverty  and  penance ;  that  required 
them  to  abandon  their  two  gods.  Glory 
and  Revenge;  and,  following  Him  "who 
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was  meek  and  humble  of  heart,"  learn 
instead  meekness  and  humility.  And  I 
find  all  that  accomplished  in  the  short 
compass  of  half  the  lifetime  of  one  man, 
and  by  the  persuasion  of  only  one  man. 
Manifestly,  it  could  be  on  one  condition 
only:  that  the  nation  was  moral.  And 
every  scrap  of  history  that  we  possess 
bears  it  out. 

''The  Borromean  Tribute,  for  so  many 
ages  the  source  of  relentless  wars,  had 
been  imposed  in  vengeance  for  an  insult 

offered  to  a  woman An   unprovoked 

affront  was  regarded  as  a  grave  moral 
offence;  and  severe  punishments  were 
ordained  not  only  for  detraction  but  for 
a  word,  even  in  jest,  which  brought  a 
blush  to  the  cheek  of  a  listener."* 

The  Druids  of  the  ancient  religion  were 
priests,  whose  office  was,  in  the  first 
place,  religious  worship  and  incantation ; 
in  the  second  place,  giving  council  and 
advice  to  the  kings  on  different  matters 
of  state ;  and  in  the  third,  educating  the 
children,  male  and  female,  of  the  kings 
and  higher  chieftains. 

''Our  knowledge  of  Irish  Druidism," 
says  Dr.  Healy,t  "is  derived  chiefly  from 
incidental  references  in  the  old  romantic 
tales,  and  also  in  the  Lives  of  the  Saints, 

especially  in  the  Lives  of  St.  Patrick 

It  is  certain  that  in  other  countries  the 
Druids  sometimes  offered  human  victims 
in  sacrifice;  and  there  is  some  evidence 
that  the  same  custom,  though  perhaps 

more  rarel}^  prevailed  in  Ireland The 

worship  of  the  elements  was  also  a 
part  of  the  Druidical  religion.  Their 
most  terrible  oaths  were  sworn  on  the 
sun  and  wind;  and  it  was  believed 
that  the  perjurer  could  never  escape  the 
vengeance  of  these  mighty  elements." 

It  has  been  sometimes  thought  that 
the  men  of  "the  ancient  race"  were  like 
the  Indians  of  the  American  prairies  and 
woods,  who  hunted  and  fought;  while 
the  women  made  the  wigwams,  dug  the 

*  De  Vere.  f  "Ireland's  Ancient  Schools." 


fields,  and  carried  the  children  strapped 
on  their  backs.  From  the  days  of  the 
Romans  and  Carthaginians,  I  have  read 
with  suspicion  those  annals  that  were 
written  by  the  conquering  power.  I 
could  never  get  my  heart  to  cry,  Delenda 
est  Carthago— ^'  Ca-vthage  must  be  wiped 
out!"  The  same  suspicion  lurks  in  my 
mind  when  I  read  of  the  poor  red-skins, 
driven  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic 
to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  and  their 
morals  painted  by  their  conquerors.  The 
same  thing  has  happened  to  Ireland. 
Our  ancient  tongue  was  wiped  out,  our 
annals  destroyed,  our  fathers  sent  "to 
hell  or  Connaught,"  while  our  victors 
portrayed  us  to  the  world. 

But  what  were  they?  The  Irish  clan 
was  as  a  family ;  and  its  laws,  customs, 
and  internal  relat:ions  w^ere  such  that  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  (in  times  of 
peace)  greater  happiness,  or  even  equal 
happiness,  exists  among  the  people  of  any 
nation  at  the  present  day.  When  called 
to  war,  the  men  doubtless  went  to  war ; 
but  when  peace  reigned,  the  burdens  of 
taxation  were  hardly  felt  or  were  quite 
unknown.  The  chieftain  had  his  share 
of  the  clan -land  free,  and  so  had  each 
family.  The  com  raised  on  their  land, 
the  beef  and  mutton  of  their  fields,  the 
flesh  of  their  swine;  their  long  flocks  of 
geese  and  other  fowl,  the  tame  and  the 
wild;  the  fish  of  the  streams,  —  all  gave 
ample  sustenance  to  the  support  of  the 
household.  Milk,  butter,  bread,  eggs, 
cheese,  fish,  bacon,  beef,  mutton,  fowl, — all 
these  they  had  in  abundance.  Orchards 
of  apples,  cherries,  damsons,  surrounded 
their  homes.  They  had  the  cider  press; 
they  had  the  grinding  quern  and  the 
handmill;  and  they  had  industries  and 
luxuries  of  which  we  have  not  a  notion, 
nor  for  which  indeed,  with  our  artificial 
existence,  we  would  have  a  relish. 

From  this,  their  sum  of  happiness — 
that  is,  of  domestic  happiness — may  be 
easily  inferred.  Wars  have  ever  brought 
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unhappiness,  it  is  true;  and  the  Irish 
were  a  warlike  race.  But  two  things 
have  to  he  remembered:  that  it  was 
only  on  rare  occasions  that  the  full 
fighting  force  of  the  clan  was  brought 
into  requisition ;  and,  secondly,  their  two 
-deified  passions,  Glory  and  Revenge,  even 
in  the  ^yent  of  war  and  by  the  event  of 
war,  brought  ,tlf§jn.a  happiness  of  their 
own.  *'It  was  not  that  hearts  were 
hard, — there  w^as  at  least  as  much  pity 
for  others  as  for  self.  It  was  that  anger 
was  implacable;  and  that,  where  fear 
was  unknown,  the  war  field  was  among 
them  what  the  hunting  field  is  with  us."  * 

They  had,  moreover,  their  clanship  and 
national  games.  They  had  horse-racing 
even  then  as  now;  and  0' Curry  gives 
instances  of  their  national  gatherings 
and  pastimes  from  the  old  manuscripts 
and  heroic  tales.  Music,  moreover,  has 
ever  been  to  the  Irish  heart  what  the 
light  of  heaven  has  been  to  their  eyes  or 
the  ring  of  battle  to  their  blood.  They 
had  their  merry-meetings,  social  and 
joyous,  at  which  the  harp,  the  flute  or 
the  droning  bagpipe  played  the  happy 
lilt ;  and,  life  being  free  from  cares'  and 
home  free  from  burdens,  and  hospitality 
the  creed  of  their  race,  merry  revels  were 
carried  on,  not  only  for  days  or  nights, 
but  often  for  weeks  at  a  time.  It  is  not 
even  beyond  the  recollection  of  the  oldest 
in  Ireland  to-day  that  no  work  was 
done  from  "Big  Christmas"  to  "Little 
Christmas":  for  the  twelve  intervening 
days  it  was  all  one  long  holiday  of 
gladness  and  feasting  and  joy.  Many  of 
our  peculiar  festivals  are  remnants  of 
those  old,  those  very  old,  times. 

The  common  people  had  not  education, 
in  our  sense  of  the  word.  They  had  not 
books  and  schools  and  grammars  and 
arithmetics;  but  will  it  be  said  that 
an  intellectual  nation  grew  up  without 
learning  of  any  kind?  The  nation  would 
not  long  continue  to  be  intellectual  that 


*  De  Ver< 


would  do  so.  The  young,  and  the  elderly 
too,  exercised  their  memory  in  learning 
and  repeating  the  genealogies,  legends, 
and  deeds  of  renown  that  were  the 
common  property  of  the  family,  clan  or 
nation.  Every  student  knows  that  the 
common  people  of  even  the  most  civilized 
nations  were  possessed,  at  that  time, 
of  no  learning,  in  our  sense  of  the  word. 
Education  and  learning  in  Ireland,  in 
the  technical  sense,  were  then  confined 
to  the  Druids  and  bards. 

The  oflice  both  of  Druid  and  bard 
was  a  family  inheritance,  and  descended 
from  father  to  son.  While  writing  was 
not  unknown,  their  knowledge  was  not 
intrusted  to  writing,  but  was  committed 
to  memory, — the  better  to  keep  the 
office  and  its  special  knowledge  in  the 
family.  "A  long  course  of  instruction, 
sometimes  extending  to  twenty  years, 
was  required  for  the  Druids  in  Ireland 

as  in  Gaul The  Druids  of  Gaul  were 

acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  Greek 
letters;  the  British  Druids  of  Anglesey 
were  even  more  learned ;  and  we  must 
infer  that  the  Irish  Druids  possessed  a 
similar  culture.  They  had  'books'  when 
St.  Patrick  met  them  at  Tara.  They  were 
also  skilled  in  medicine  and  possessed  a 
knowledge  of  healing  herbs, . . .  and  had 
some  knowledge  of  astronomy.  Thus, 
vested  with  mysterious  and  supernatural 
powers,  and  possessed  of  an  esoteric 
learning  that  was  peculiarly  their  own, 
the  Druids  were  held  in  great  reverence 
and  fear."* 

But  it  was  the  bards  of  Erin  who 
enjoyed  whatever  national  culture  or 
learning  ancient  Ireland  may  claim.  Our 
annals  tell  us  that  that  was  no  small  or 
mediocre  portion.  In  the  time  of  King 
Conor  MacNessa,  who  was  contempo- 
rary^ with  the  Christian  era,  learning 
flourished  greatly  in  Ireland.  He  was 
King  of  Ulster.  When  the  poets  were 
driven,  because  of  their  cupidity  and  the 
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bitterness  of  their  satire,  from  the  other 
provinces,  he  received  them  all  and 
royally  maintained  them;  which,  if  the 
state  and  retinue  of  a  poet  at  the  time 
be  considered,  was  no  trifling  thing  to 
do.  OlioU  Olum  flourished  in  the  second 
centur\^;  and  from  that  day  to  this,  in 
all  our  annals,  he  has  been  celebrated  as 
sage  and  poet.  His  name  means  Olioll 
the  Sage;  and  0' Curry  says  that  three 
of  his  poems  are  to  be  found  in  the 
''Book  of  Leinster."  But,  passing  over 
the  man}^,  who  has  not  heard  of  the  wild 
Sagas  of  Ossian  (  Osheen ),  which  have 
been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
English  reader  by  that  extraordinary 
and  ill  -  fated  young  genius,  Macpherson  ? 

''The  bards  wielded  the  predominant 
social  influence.  As  in  Greece,  the  bards 
were  the  priests  of  the  national  imagi- 
nation. The  Gael  required  that  even  his 
laws  should  be  recited  to  him  in  verse. 
The  bards  had  at  once,  in  part,  'made 
the  laws'  of  the  country  and  'written 
its  ballads.'  It  was  no  wonder,  therefore, 
that  they  were  strong.  Many  of  them 
were  hereditary  functionaries ;  they  lived 
in  regal  state,  and  travelled  with  large 
retinues."* 

"  The  Ollamh  poet,  or  Doctor  of  Poetry, 
was  required  by  law  to  spend  at  least 
twelve  years  in  careful  preparation  for 
his  final  degree,  and  to  have  prepared  for 
public  recitation  seven  times  fifty  tales. 
He  had  also  to  be  perfectly  familiar  with 
the  pedigrees  of  the  principal  families, 
their  topographical  distribution,  the 
synchronisms  of  remarkable  events  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  the  etymologies 
of  names  in  Erin.  It  is  evident  that  these 
manifold  accomplishments  required  long 
and  careful  study.  And  the  necessity 
of  this  training  explains  what  many 
persons  think  incredible — the  wonderful 
accuracy  of  our  ancient  historical  and 
genealogical  records ;  which  the  evidence 
of  facts  now  proves  to  be  undoubtedly 

•  De  Vere. 


authentic  and  trustworthy  documents."*" 
And  no  man  was  appointed  to  the 
office  of  OUav,  or  Doctor  of  Poetry,  who 
could  not,  moreover,  compose  a  poem, 
at  once,  on  any  subject  proposed  to 
him.  The  famous  book  composed  in 
St.  Patrick's  time,  called  "The  Shanchus 
Mor,"  says:  "Before  Patrick's  time  the 
poet  placed  his  [divining]  staff"  on  the 
person's  body  or  upon  his  head,  and 
found  out  his  name  and  the  name  of  his 
father  and  mother;  and  discovered,  in 
a  minute  or  two,  every  unknown  thing 
that  was  proposed  to  him."  But  after 
St. Patrick's  time:  "When  the  poet  sees 
the  person  or  thing  before  him,  he  makes 
a  verse  on  the  ends  of  his  fingers  or  in 
his  mind,  without  studying;  and  he 
composes  and  repeats  at  the  same  time." 
O' Curry  gives  us  the  privileges  that 
belonged  to  an  Ollav,  or  Doctor  of 
Poetry:  (1)  He  was  to  sit  next  to-  the 
king;  (2)  he  was  allowed  twenty-one 
cows  and  their  grass,  and  ample  refec- 
tion for  himself  and  his  retinue  to  the 
number  of  twenty-four ;  (3)  he  had  the 
special  privilege  of  creating  "sanctuary" 
wherever  he  was,  or  by  having  his  wand 
carried  round  the  person  or  place;  and 
(4)  his  rank  and  dignity  were  esteemed 
so  highly  that  no  one  but  the  king  or 
the  very  highest  chieftains  could  dare 
to  offer  him  hospitality  on  his  journey. 
But  it  matters  little  what  learning  or 
religion  (outside  of  the  true  religion)  a 
nation  enjoys;  its  domestic  or  internal 
happiness  is  not  to  be  reckoned  by  that, 
but  rather  by  the  wisdom,  justice,  and 
impartiality  of  its  laws.  Lest  it  might 
be  said  that  national  writers  are  biassed 
in  favor  of  the  polity  or  glory  of  their 
own  land,  I  will  not  quote  any  of  our 
early  annalists  or  modern  anticjuarians, 
but  I  will  go  to  a  source  admittedly- 
unbiassed.  Seven  years  after  St.  Patrick 
came   to    Ireland,  he   called    a   national 
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assembly  in  order  to  bring  the  legends 
and  songs  of  the  bards  and  the  laws  of 
the  brehons  into  harmony  with  the 
moral  precepts  of  the  Christian  religion. 

*'It  was  then  that  the  professors  of  all 
the  sciences  in  Ireland  were  assembled, 
and  each  of  them  exhibited  his  art  before 
Patrick  in  the  presence  of  every  chief  in 
Erin.  It  was  then,  too,  that  Dhuvtha 
[the  chief  poet  in  Erin]  was  ordered  to 
exhibit  the  judgments  and  all  the  poetry 
of  Erin,  and  every  law  which  prevailed 

amongst   the   men  of  Erin Whatever 

did  not  clash  with  the  Word  of  God 
in  the  written  law,  and  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  with  the  consciences  of 
the  believers,  was  confirmed  in  the  laws 
■of  the  brehons  by  Patrick  and  by  the 
ecclesiastics  and  chieftains  of  Erin;  for 
the  law  of  nature  had  been  quite  right, 
•except  the  faith  and  its  obligations.  And 
this  is  the  Shanchus  Mor.^' 

This  assembly  was  held  at  Tara  in 
the  year  439 ;  and  a  commission  of  nine 
was  deputed  to  reform  the  laws  and 
sciences.  The  nine  were:  three  kings, 
three  ecclesiastics  ( St.  Patrick  and  two 
bishops),  and  three  bards.  ''It  was  a 
difficult  task.  The  tribes . . .  were  deeply 
attached  to  all  the  tribal  institutions, 
which  had  come  to  them  from  a  remote 
antiquity.  In  accomplishing  this  task, 
w^hich  he  did  with  perfect  success,  Patrick 
displayed  singular  firmness  and  prudence. 
He  was,  however,  no  root-and-branch 
reformer, . . .  but  retained  [  as  says  ''  The 
Shanchus  Mor"]  all  the  judgments  of 
a  true  nature,  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
had  spoken  [all  unknowingly  to  them] 
through  the  mouths  of  the  brehons  and 
the^ust  poets,  of  the  men  of  Erin." 

For  an  able  summary  of  the  learning 
existing  in  Ireland  at  the  coming  of  St. 
Patrick,  we  turn  to  O' Curry.  He  is  the 
great  master;  he  is  the  giant  among 
our  antiquarians,  —  that  noble  Irishman 
from  an  obscure  seaside  village  *  in  West 

*  KilMha,  on  the  righflyasnk  of  the  Shannon. 


Clare;  the  attendant  in  his  young  days 
on  a  stonemason;  the  young  man  glad 
to  get  appointed  as  warder  in  the  lunatic 
asylum.  Limerick;  providentially  taken 
therefrom  and  attached  to  the  Survey 
Commission,  getting  thereby  acquainted 
with  Petrie  and  0' Donovan;  and  finally 
appointed  to  a  chair  in  the  Catholic 
University,  Dublin,  where  he  lectured 
with  national  satisfaction  and  eclat, 
when  Dr.  (afterward  Cardinal)  Newman 
was  at  the  head  of  the  institution. 
In  his  priceless  work  ''The  Manuscript 
Materials  of  Irish  History"  he  says: 

"There  is  abundant  evidence  in  the 
manuscripts  to  show  that  St.  Patrick 
found,  on  his  coming  to  Ireland,  a  regu- 
larly defined  system  of  law  and  policy, 
and  a  fixed  classification  of  the  people 
according  to  various  grades  and  ranks, 
under  the  sway  of  a  single  monarch.  .  .  . 
We  find  mention,  likewise,  of  books  in 
the  possession  of  the  Druids  before  the 

arrival  of  St.  Patrick There  are,  also, 

many  valuable  poems  and  other  compo- 
sitions, referable   to    this    period,  which 

possess    much   excellence It    is  to  be 

remarked  that,  in  dealing  with  those 
early  periods  of  Irish  history,  the  inquirer 
of  the  present  day  has  to  contend  with 
difficulties    of    a    more    than     ordinary 

kind The  first  and  chief  of  these  was 

the  destruction  of  so  many  ancient 
writings  during  the  Danish  occupation  of 

Ireland Another   was    the   occurrence 

of  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion  so  soon 

after  the  expulsion  of  the  Danes The 

protracted  conflicts  between  the  natives 
and  their  invaders  were  fatal  to  the 
vigorous  resumption  of  our  language 
and  also  to  the  very  existence  of  a  great 

part  of  our  ancient  literature Thus 

our  literature  received  a  fatal  shock  at 
an  important  period  of  its  development, 
and  at  a  time  when  the  mind  of  Europe 
was  beginning  to  expand  under  the 
influence  of  new  impulses." 

R.  O.  K. 
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''The  New  Diana.'' 


BY    MAURICE    FRANCIS    EGAN. 


"nrj  LLISON  CROSBY  was  a  lonely 
^TJ  man,  unfitted  by  previous  experi- 
/  ^l  ence  to  be  lonely.  In  1896  he  was 
*  a  widower.  His  wife,  a  charming 
woman,  had  died  in  1884.  His  son 
was  at  school  near  Paris.  Mrs.  Crosby 
had  been  a  New  England  woman,  a  con- 
vert to  the  Church.  Allison  himself  was 
rather  cool  about  religion;  but  he  held 
to  a  certain  respect  for  the  ''old"  faith, 
which  had  been  that  of  his  ancestors 
since  the  early  missionaries  preached  it 
in  the  Scotch  Highlands.  He  was  an 
American  of  two  generations;  but,  like 
some  of  his  countrymen,  he  preferred  to 
live  abroad ;  and  he  had  a  good-humored 
contempt  for  the  taste,  in  literature  and 
art,  of  his  kindred  across  the  sea. 

He  lived  by  literature.  His  first  novel, 
''  The  Glory  of  the  World,"  had  gone  into 
its  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  thousand. 
His  second,  ''Vale  et  Ave,"  had  fallen  flat 
for  some  reason  or  other ;  and  his  third, 
"The  New  Diana,"  was  on  his  hands. 
This  was  not  pleasant.  After  the  success 
of  his  first  book,  he  had  lived  like  the 
proverbial  lord,  — or,  perhaps,  better; 
for  this  is  the  day  of  the  successful 
author.  He  had  Hved,  too,  on  the  pro- 
spective profits  of  "  Vale  et  Ave,"— profits 
which  when  they  came  were  meagre 
enough.  London  had  become  impossible 
to  him ;  and  he  went  over  to  Normandy, 
because  it  was  cheap  and  quiet,  to  write 
with  a  heavy  heart.  And  yet  nobody 
could  say  that  Allison  Crosby  was  not 
outwardly  cheerful. 

At  Mers,  by  the  sea,  he  had  two  small 

rooms  in  a  house    which  "gave"  on    a 

barnyard.   He  had  just  taken  a  third  for 

his  son,  Francis,  whom  he  expected. 

Francis  had  finished  his  course  in  the 


school  at  Neuilly;  and  he  was  almost 
a  stranger  to  his  father,  who  did  not 
look  forward  to  his  coming  with  special 
delight.  In  the  first  place,  Crosby  was 
poor,  and  he  felt  the  burden  of  poverty 
all  the  more  because  he  had  once  been 
successful;  in  the  second  place,  he  had 
an  uncomfortable  feeling  that  he  had 
neglected  his  son.  At  London  routs  and 
dinner  parties,  he  had  often  forgotten 
this  boy  during  the  years  of  his  success, 
when  any  lines  of  his  were  fought  for  by 
the  magazines  and  literary  syndicates. 
Francis  had  been  four  years  at  Neuilly, 
and  now  he  was  to  go  back  to  his  own 
country  and  be  an  American  again.  His 
grandfather  had  agreed  to  give  him  a 
place  in  his  law  oflSce ;  but  Crosby, 
who  was  as  proudly  sensitive  as  most 
men  who  have  had  their  day  are,  had 
stipulated  that  he  should  not  only  pay 
his  son's  passage  to  New  York,  but  also 
his  expenses  during  the  first  year  of  the 
legal  experiment  in  Mr.  Fairfax's  oflice. 

The  beach  was  almost  deserted  as 
Crosby,  wrapped  in  a  loose  ulster,  faced 
the  mists  that  blew  in  from  the  sea.  He 
sighed  as  the  time  for  the  train's  arrival 
drew  near.  The  thought  of  his  son's 
coming  made  him  wretched.  The  boy 
was  on  his  hands,  and  he  had  not  even 
half  the  money  to  pay  his  passage  to 
America;  Francis  would  come,  full  of 
expectation  of  his  father's  fulfilment  of 
the  promise  to  Mr.  Fairfax. 

The  hour  for  dinner  was  approaching. 
The  cloudy  April  day  slowly  hid  itself 
behind  a  veil  as  brown  as  the  beach  itself. 
A  half  hour  remained.  Crosby  concluded 
that  he  would  walk  toward  the  station; 
ior  nature,  which  seldom  gave  him  any 
comfort,  seemed  to  have  nothing  but 
dreariness  for  him  at  present.  As  he 
turned,  the  red  eye  of  a  cigar  confronted 
him,  then  the  outline  of  a  figure,  and 
then  borne  to  him  was  the  faint  scent 
of  lilac. 

" Ah,  Vicomte !  "  he  said. 
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Nobody  but  the  Vicomte  Fernand  des 
Vaudriers  smoked  such  an  enormous 
cigar,  and  there  was  nobody  else  at  Mers 
at  this  unfashionable  time  who  scented 
himself  with  lilac. 

*' Ah,  Monsieur  Crosby !  "  exclaimed  the 
staccato  voice  of  the  Vicomte.  ^*I  have 
been  at  your  lodgings,  hoping  to  see  you, 
and  perhaps  to  five  o'clock  with  you 
before  dinner.  I  have  something  to  talk 
about  with  you." 

''You  forget  that  I'm  not  English," 
said  Crosby.  '*  I  can't  eat  four  meals  a 
day;  and  tea  at  any  time  is  not  in  my 
line.  *  You've  already  translated  'The 
Glory  of  the  World';  you  don't  want 
to  do  'Vale  et  Ave'?" 

"The  Glory  of  the  World—" 

"6^/c  transit!'^  muttered  Crosby,  with 
a  sigh. 

"Went  well,"  observed  the  Vicomte.  "I 
improved  my  English  in  translating  it, 
and  both  you  and  I  added  to  our  gains ; 
is  it  not  so  ?  But  the  '  Vale  et  Ave '  was 
different.  Taste  changes. '.' 

"  I  don't  care  to  talk  abput  it.  Monsieur 
des  Vaudriers,"  said  Crosby.  "  /  don't 
know  what's  the  matter  with  it.  There 
is  much  better  work  in  it  than  there  was 
in  that  confounded  success  of  mine.  I 
only  know  that  nobody  wants  my  stuff 
now;  and  I'm  just  like  a  broken  toy 
which  that  big  baby,  the  public,  has 
thrown  away."   , 

"You  must  please  the  big  baby,"  the 
Vicomte  answered.  "' Vale  et  Ave'  had 
no  heroine,  and  you  can't  tell  a  story 
without  a  heroine." 

"/did." 

The  Vicomte  laughed.    , 

"But  it  failed." 

"I  say,  Des  Vaudriers,".  broke  out 
Crosby,  impatiently,  "if  you  want  to 
make  m^  remember  that  t'm  a  failure, 
take  some  other  time  fo.r  it,.;  J  caa'4;  sell 
'The  New  Diana'  after  a  year's  ,  work 
on  it.  I  have  nothing  in  the  world  tp 
depend   upon   except  ^ my  ..weekly   Icjtter 


to  the  London  Bugle;  and  if  you  can't 
tell  me  something  cheerful,  shut  your 
confounded  mouth ! " 

The  Vicomte  laughed.  He  kept  pace 
with  Crosby's  rapid  steps  toward  the 
railway  station,  drawing  at  his  cigar, 
and  occasionally  protesting,  in  very  good 
English,  against  his  companion's  speed. 

The  train  was  late.  The  two  men 
walked  more  slowly  up  and  down  the 
platform.  In  the  light  of  the  lamps,  Des 
Vaudriers  was  shown  to  be  tall  and 
very  elegantly  dressed,  after  the  Parisian 
manner.  He  raised  his  yellow  -  gloved 
hand  to  keep  his  hat  from  being  lifted 
by  the  wind,  and  steadied  himself  for 
a  moment  against  the  wall. 

"My  dear  friend,"  he  said,  "you  must 
admit  that '  Vale  et  Ave '  had  no  woman 
interest.   That's  fatal  to  a  novel." 

"All  the  woman  interest  in  the  world 
had  ceased  for  me  when  I  wrote  it,'* 
Crosby  said.   "My  wife  had  died." 

The  Vicomte  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"It  was  a  sombre  book." 

"But  an  honest  and  clean  one.  It  was 
a  book  of  high  aims,  Des  Vaudriers." 

The  Vicomte  smiled  again. 

"But  the  public  would  not  buy;  and 
Allison  Crosby  remains  the  man  of  one 
book,  which  the  public  has  almost 
forgotten." 

"It's  a  good  book,  nevertheless,"  said 
Crosby.  "  Sometime,  when  the  public 
taste  changes,  and  a  book  with  a  sound 
ethical  basis  has  a  chance^" 

"A  novel  to  have  a  chance  nowadays 
must  come  hot  from  the  press.  Ypur 
high,  ethical  ideas  are  all  very  well.  But 
people  want  to  be  amused  in  a  work  of 
fiction;  and  a  little  shocked,  —  though  it 
is  somewhat  iiard  to  shock  them  now.'* 

"With  me,  it's  a  principle  of  niprals 
and  art  not  t9.  shock  people  in  the  ^yay 

you .. mean. "^^*'  :b^«iv.     >-;£Kk'   :^   t}..    ^ux^i   ' 

' '  But  you  inus t  liy e, ' '  said  the  |if i9€^t^te, 

knocking  the,  a,she§^  fromvhis   bjgr  xjigar 

^ain^t  the,  lamp-pos^i^ ' '  And  J;  mt^tr li ve. 
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I've  a  knack  for  translating  from  the 
English  and  nothing  else.  There  hasn't 
been  any  new  stories  which  our  reviews 
will  take  except  some  intensely  American 
things,  and  I  can't  put  the  dialect  into 
French.  And  the  slang!  It  is  horrible! 
The  best  I  could  do  for  'You  bet  your 
sweet  life,'  in  one  of  Bret  Harte's  stories, 
was  *  Vous pariez  voire  douce  We.'  Think 
of  a  man's  being  obliged  to  misuse  his 
own  language  in  that  way!  But,  my 
dear  friend,  you  must  live;  and  your 
vogue  is  gone." 

The  Vicomte  had  taken  Crosby's  arm, 
and  he  repeated,  as  the  two  resumed 
their  walk: 

''Your  vogue  is  gone!" 

Crosby  gave  a  long  sigh.  He  could 
livCy  he  said  to  himself,  as  long  as  he 
could  hold  a  pen;  but  that  boy,  who 
needed  so  many  things!  He  thought  of 
the  mortification  of  thrusting  his  son 
upon  the  charity  of  his  father-in-law,  and 
he  became  hot  with  anger.  He  had  never 
willingly  put  himself  under  obligations 
to  any  man,  and  he  never  would. 

The  Vicomte  still  held  his  arm  and 
still  smiled  cynically. 

"  I  don't  see  why  you  shouldn't  rewrite 
'The  New  Diana,'"  he  said,  with  a  keen 
look  in  his  eyes,  which  were  of  the  steely 
Norman  blue.  "You  come  out  to  my 
chateau  with  this  boy  of  yours.  There 
are  plenty  of  rabbits  for  him,  and  a  quiet, 
warm  place  for  you.  My  way  of  living 
is  simple,  as  you  know ;  but  old  Raoul 
is  not  a  bad  cook.  He  was 'taught  by 
my  mother  to  make  all  sorts  of  English 
dishes,  which  I  know  you  like.  And  while 
the  boy  is  out  shooting,  you  and  I  can 
remodel  'The  New  Diana.'" 

"  Thank  you,  Vicomte !  But  I  shall  stay 
where  I  am.  'The  New  Diana'  is  good 
enough  as  it  is.  I'll  keep  it  till  the  public 
wants  it." 

"It's  too  moral:  they'll  never  want 
it,"  said  Des  Vaudriers,  throwing  his 
half- finished   cigar   away;    for   he   was 


really  interested.  "You  show  yourself 
to  be  a  kind  of  neo-Catholic  in  '  The  New 
Diana ' ;  not  the  sort  that's  fashionable — 
the  mystical,  sensuous,  sentimental, — but 
a  Puritanical  sort.  I  was  in  Paris  on 
Saturday,  and  I  told  Neuve  the  plot  of 
'The  New  Diana'  —  Neuve  is  editor  of 
the  i?evi/e/au/2e,  you  know, — and  he  said 
that,  with  some  changes,  it  might  do." 

Crosby  raised  his  head  suddenly. 

"I  know  the  Revue  Jaune/'  he  said, 
sharply;  "and  I  know  what  the  editor 
would  expect  me  to  majce  of  '  The  New 
Diana.'  Des  Vaudriers,  you  may  laugh — 
Frenchmen  of  your  type  laugh  at  every- 
thing,—but  I,  don't  propose  to  write 
anything  that  I  wouldn't  want  this  boy 
of  mine  to  read." 

The  Vicomte  laughed  softly  to  himself. 
"And  how  old  is  this  precious  boy 
of  yours,  who  is  to  be  treated  like  a 
demoiselle  in  her  convent?" 

"  Twenty,"  replied  Crosby,  without 
flinching  under  the  ironical  tone  of  Des 
Vaudriers.  "  I'm  not  much  of  a  Catholic, 
but  since  I've  been  so  much  alone  in  this 
little  place  I've  thought  a  great  deal. 
I've  had  success,  and  it's  gone.  Well, 
what's  left  for  me  ?  What  have  I  in  place 
of  the  adulation  of  people  and  the  glitter 
of  life  ?  Only  a  belief  in  the  spiritual, — 
something  that's  above  everything  here. 
And  I  am  not  going  to  turn  about  and 
deny  the  truth,  even  for  the  francs  of  the 
Revue  JauneV 

"Twenty  thousand  francs!"  said  the 
Vicomte,  slowly. 

"Four  thousand  dollars!  What! — for 
the  French  rights  alone  of  'The  New 
Diana'!"  exclaimed  Crosby,  pausing. 

"Exactly,"  said  the  Vicomte.  "Neuve 
likes  the  title  and  the  plot,  but  not  the 
treatment  in  some  places.  He  thinks  that 
you  might  make  Diana  elope  with  the 
husband  of  the  Marquise  de  Cloves, — 
that  is,  of  course,  after  a  great  deal  of 
psychology.  He  is  sure,  too,  that  you 
could  repeat  the  vogue  of  '  The  Glory  of 
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the  World,'  if  you'd  make  the  changes." 

'*  Neuve  thinks  so  ?  " 

*'He  has  a  good  head." 

Crosby  frowned. 

''But  I'd  have  to  sacrifice  the  principle 
of  the  whole  book.  Diana  would  be 
utterly  degraded ;  it  would  be  like  pulling 
the  pedestal  from  under  a  fine  statue  and 
letting  the  fair  figure  fall  in  the  mud." 

*'It  w^ould  make  the  book." 

There  was  a  rumble  in  the  rails.  Crosby 
crossed  to  the  edge  of  the  platform.  In 
another  minute  the  train  had  stopped. 
An  elderly  man  stepped  from  one  com- 
partment; a  tall,  slim  youth,  with  a 
round  cap  hardly  covering  a  crop  of  thick 
brown  hair,  from  another.  He  carried  a 
bag;  and,  without  waiting  to  instruct 
the  porter  about  his  luggage,  he  crossed 
the  platform,  missing  the  two  men  who 
stood  in  the  gloom  at  its  edge. 

''Francis!" 

"0  father!"  responded  the  boy,  in  a 
clear  voice.  "  I  would  be  glad  to  see  you> 
if  I  could  see  you  at  all ;  but  the  mist  is 
so  dense  that  one  can  not  see  an  inch 
before  one's  face.  Come ! — let  me  look  at 
you  in  the  light  of  the  lamps." 

Crosby  was  somewhat  taken  aback. 
The  boy  had  grown  much  in  four  years. 
He  was  not  in  the  least  like  the  typical 
French  school-boy — docile  and  amiable  in 
manner.  There  was  a  force  and  direct- 
ness about  him,  which  the  Vicomte  in  his 
heart  called,  disapprovingly,  "American." 

Crosby  kissed  his  son  on  both  cheeks, 
and  presented  him  to  Des  Vaudriers,  with 
whom  he  shook  hands  in  the  most 
unembarrassed  way. 

"Wait,  father,  till  I  see  after  my  trunk 
and  the  box  of  books!"  he  called  out, 
when  these  greetings  were  over. 

"Your  son  seems  quite  able  to  take 
care  of  himself,"  said  the  Vicomte,  while 
the  two  waited. 

"  He  will  have  to,— he  is  an  American," 
answered  Crosby. 

( Conclusion 


"When  you  have  dined,  can't  you  drive 
out  to  my  place?  The  fog  is  clearing, 
and  it  is  only  half  a  mile.  I'll  wait  for 
you,  if  you  like.  Madame  Frelin,  at  the 
Trois  Roses,  will  give  me  some  dinner. 
Don't  ask  me  to  dine  with  you, — I  know 
you  want  to  talk  to  this  boy  of  yours." 

"  Yes,  he  does,"  chimed  in  Francis, 
coming  up.  "But  how  well  you  speak 
English,  Monsieur  des  Vaudriers!" 

"My  mother  was  an  Englishwoman," 
replied  Des  Vaudriers,  shortly.  '^  I  trust 
that  you  will  come  to  me  after  dinner, 
Crosby;  we  can  settle  this  matter  of 
'The  New  Diana.'" 

"No,"  interposed  Francis,  "he  can  not 
go  to  you.  Monsieur  des  Vaudriers.  He 
belongs  to  me.  Figure  to  yourself,  I  have 
not  seen  him  for  over  three  years,  I  have 
much  to  talk  of,  and  I  have  such  little 
time:  I  am  to  go  back  to  my  own 
country  in  a  week,  to  make  my  fortune. 
But  if  my  father  wants  you  to  dine 
with  us,  it  will  give  me  great  pleasure." 

The  Vicomte  raised  his  eyeglass  in  self- 
defence;  this  young  person  was  putting 
him  into  his  place  with  a  vengeance. 

"Thank  you!"  he  said,  stiffly.— " Since 
you  can  not  come  to-night  to  talk  over 
your  new  book,  Crosby,  I  shall  call 
to-morrow." 

"Anew  book,  father !  "  cried  Francis. 
"  Oh,  I  think '  Vale  et  Ave '  the  most  beau- 
tiful book  ever  written!  At  our  place, 
they  didn't  let  us  read  novels;  but  the 
Abbe  Verdun,  who  is  very  strict,  gave  us 
yours.  He  said  that  we  should  all  learn 
English  to  read  'Vale  et  Ave.'" 

The  Vicomte  des  Vaudriers  laughed. 
But  Francis  went  on: 

"He  liked  it  better  than  'The  Glory  of 
the  World,'  which  he  said  somebody 
had  done  into  very  poor  French.  I'm  no 
judge.  /  read  a  book  for  what's  in  it,  not 
for  the  style." 

"Good-night,  Monsieur  Crosby!"  the 
Vicomte  said.   "To-morrow." 

next  week. ) 
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RondeL 


BY  E.  bp:ck. 


CARTH'S  joys  shall  end,  earth's  sorrows  fade, 

When  time  becomes  eternity; 
Then  why  in  sorrow  be  dismayed, 

Or  why  in  joy  o'erjoyful  be? 
Alike  are  tears  and  smiles  when's  made 

The  voyage  o'er  life's  changeful  sea, — 
Earth's  joys  shall  end,  earth's  sorrows  fade. 

When  time  becomes  eternity. 

And  all  who  toil  in  sun  or  shade. 
Weeping  or  smiling,  bond  or  free, 

Shall  find  time's  debts  ofttimes  unpaid 
And  heaven's  paid  in  full  degree, — 

Earth's  joys  shall  end,  earth's  sorrows  fade. 
When  time  becomes  eternity. 


Weigfhed  in  the  Balance^ 

BY    CHRISTIAN    REID. 

III. — The  Pursuit  of  Psyche. 

MEANWHILE  Irma,  hearing  the 
quick  step  behind  her,  had  paused 
and  looked  around  as  Norbert,  coming 
up,  said,  with  some  hesitation : 

''I  hope  you  don't  mind  my  following 
you?  I  —  I  want  to  ask  how  the  Psyche 
is  getting  on." 

"The  Psyche?"  the  girl  inquired,  half 
absently.  "Oh,  very  well!  It  is  beautiful, 
and  looks  to  me  quite  finished ;  but  papa 
says  that  it  is  not  altogether  so.  Would 
you  like  to  see  it?" 

"Very  much  indeed — if  I  may." 

"Then  we  will  go  to  the  studio, — for 
of  course  you  may." 

"But  you  were  going — " 

"Nowhere.  I  came  away  only  because 
I  can  not  understand  why  papa  should 
talk  as  he  did.  Asking  an  explanation 
seemed  of  no  use — at  least  at  present. 
When  we  are  alone  I  will  make  him  tell 
me  what  he  really  means.  It  is  impos- 
sible, you  know"  —  she  faced  the  young 
man  with  her  brows  knitted  into  a 
frown, — "that  he  can  refuse  this  order!" 


"It  ought  to  be  impossible,"  Norbert 
agreed.   "But  he  spoke  very  positively." 

"It  is  impossible!"  the  girl  repeated, 
with  vehemence.  "I  know  that  he  has 
not  much  ambition  —  that  he  does  not 
seem  to  care  in  the  least  whether  or  not 
the  world  recognizes  his  genius,  —  but  he 
has  no  right  to  reject  such  a  tribute  as 
this  when  it  comes  at  last." 

"It  is  strange  that  he  should  think  of 
doing  so,"  said  Norbert.  "The  excuse 
about  a  letter  and  going  to  America  —  '^ 

"Is  absurd!"  Irma  broke  in.  "That 
letter  is  from  some  one  of  whom  I  never 
heard  before — a  cousin  of  papa's, — a  man 
who  he  says  is  very  rich;  who  asks  u& 
to  visit  him,  and  intimates  that  it  will  be 
to  our  advantage,  as  the  advertisements 
say,  to  do  so.  But  when  he  received  the 
letter — about  a  week  ago,  perhaps — papa 
spoke  very  lightly  of  it,  and  evidently 
had  no.  more  thought  of  going  to  America 
than  of  going  to  Central  Africa.  Yet 
now — now  he  makes  it  an  excuse  for 
refusing  a  great  artistic  opportunity  !  It 
is  only  an  excuse :  I  am  perfectly  sure  of 
that;  but  why  does  he  make  it?  That 
is  what  I  can  not  understand." 

Norbert  shook  his  head.  Certainly  he 
could  not  help  Irma  to  understand  it. 
Without  the  mot  de  Venigme  of  which 
M.  Dufresne  had  spoken,  it  was  indeed 
impossible  to  understand. 

"You  will  have  to  wait  a  little  for  the 
explanation,  which  your  father  will  no 
doubt  give  you  when  you  are  alone," 
he  remarked,  after  a  pause. 

"But  why  should  any  explanation  be 
necessary?"  the  girl  cried,  impatiently. 
"And  why  should  papa  do  himself  such 
injustice  as  to  talk  so  to  M.  Dufresne 
and  yourself  ?  Oh,  it  is  intolerable !  I 
feel  as  if  I  can  not  endure  it!  —  as  if  I 
must  go  back  and  force  him  to  tell  us 
what  he  really  means." 

"No,  no!"  said  Norbert, hastily  —  who 
had  no  mind  to  resign  his  opportunity, 
whatever   Mr.  Darracote   might   choose 
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to  do  with  that  offered  him.  *'I  am  sure 
your  first  impulse  is  best.  Wait  until 
you  can  speak  to  him  alone.  At  present, 
you  know,  you  have  promised  to  show 
me  the  Psyche." 

'*I  hope  it  is  not  too  late  for  you  to 
see  it,"  she  said,  as  they  entered  the 
house  and  passed  through  to  the  atelier 
in  the  rear. 

But  when  she  opened  the  door  it  was 
at  once  apparent  that  it  was  not  too 
late.  In  fact,  by  contrast  with  the  dusky 
passage,  the  large  room  seemed  filled 
with  light;  for  not  only  did  the  great 
north  window  still  admit  a  flood  of  it, 
but  some  radiant,  floating  clouds  —  last 
fragments  of  the  sunset's  glory — cast 
through  the  skylight  a  marvellous  glow 
upon  the  figure  just  beneath  it. 

And  that  figure!  As  he  saw  it  in  this 
fairy  radiance,  Norbert  fairly  caught  his 
breath,  so  divinely  lovely,  so  exquisitely 
aerial  and  graceful  did  it  appear.  He 
walked  forward  and  paused,  enraptured. 
Impossible  for  ^vords  to  express  the 
admiration  roused  by  a  thing  so  beau- 
tiful, so  perfect  in  harmony,  so  full  of 
buoyant  life,  that  it  seemed  as  if  it  must 
have  been  the  direct  creation  of  God 
rather  than  of  the  mere  genius  of  man. 
"It  does  not  appear  to  be  matter  at  all, 
but  incarnate  spirit,"  he  said  at  length. 
''It  breathes  an  immortal  life  —  it  has 
only  rested  for  a  moment  on  the  earth; 
it  is  about  to  float  upward — wonderful !  " 
''We  are  told,"  said  Irma,  "that  the 
ideal  in  the  artist's  mind  is  never  fully 
realized  in  his  work.  But,  looking  at 
this,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  any  ideal 
could  be  more  beautiful;  for  it  seems 
itself  altogether  ideal.  I  am  sure  that 
the  conception  of  the  soul  was  never 
more  perfectly  expressed." 

"I, too, am  sure  of  that,"  said  Norbert. 
"But  I  am  equally  sure  that  if  we  could 
see  the  artist's  ideal  as  w^e  see  this 
expression  of  it,  we  should  find  the 
forr^er   far   more  beautiful.    That  is    of 


necessity.  But  what  divine  genius  such 
work  proves!  There  seems  something 
absolutely  Godlike  in  fashioning  a  thing 
so  lovely  out  of  the  clay  of  the  earth." 

"'And  God  made  man'  —  that  is,  the 
soul  of  man  —  'in  His  own  image  and 
likeness,'"  said  the  girl.  "I  often  think 
of  that  when  I  see  the  creative  power 
of  man.  It  is  such  a  wonderful  likeness 
of  God,  in  a  limited,  finite  way." 

The  young  man  turned  his  eyes  from 
Psyche  to  her.  What  thought -inspiring 
things  she  often  said -^  in  the  simplest 
possible  manner,  too !  "Such  a  wonderful 
likeness  of  God,  in  a  limited,  finite 
way  "  !  It  struck  him  as  an  apt  definition 
and  description  of  a  power  which  he 
had  often  felt  inclined  to  worship  —  that 
creative  spark  of  divine  fire  which  we 
call  genius.  And  if  it  were  true  as  well 
as  apt,  could  a  man  whose  mind  and 
heart  paid  homage  to  the  spark,  refuse 
such  homage  to  the  great  central  fire 
and  source  from  which  the  spark  pro- 
ceeded? It  was  but  a  momentary  flash 
of  thought  —  the  question,  —  and  then 
was  pushed  aside;  for  how  should  one 
brought  up  in  a  crude,  defective  theology, 
and  then  flung,  without  any  intelligent 
reason  for  faith,  into  the  scoffing  and 
cynical  art- world  of  Paris,  be  expected 
to  pay  his  Creator  the  compliment  of 
recognizing  and  worshiping  Him  ? 

At  present,  certainly,  he  would  have 
said  that  he  had  other  things  to  do.  And 
chief  among  them  was  to  admire  Irma 
Darracote.  As  his  glance  rested  on  her 
now,  he  saw  where  the  sculptor  had 
found  his  inspiration.  It  was  not  only 
the  perfection  of  the  physical  likeness 
between  herself  and  the  statue,  as  she 
stood  beside  it,  the  same  light  falling 
over  both,  which  struck  his  eye.  He 
noted,  as  only  an  artist  could  note,  how 
identical  were  the  graceful  lines  of  the 
head,  neck,  and  shoulders  — of  the  whole 
slender  form  indeed,  —  and  how  striking 
the  similarity  of  feature;  but  he  also  saw 
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that  the  likeness  lay  deeper  than  these 
things.  The  artist  soul  as  well  as  the 
artist  eye  caught  and  comprehended 
that,  as  in  the  living  girl  there  was  a 
spirit  fine,  delicate,  full  of  aspiration,  but 
unawakened  to  the  deeper  issues  of  life ; 
as  all  the  fateful  potentialities  of  thought 
and  passion  were  yet  unstirred,  so  in  the 
joyous,  upturned  face  of  the  nymph  was 
expressed  all  that  was  possible  to  the 
human  soul  before  it  had  met  the  great 
Teacher,  —  Psyche  before  she  had  loved 
and  suffered. 

It  is  possible  that,  notwithstanding 
the  poetic  strain  which  v^as  strongly 
developed  in  his  nature,  Norbert  might 
not  have  seen  all  this  so  clearly  had  not 
the  power  of  the  same  teacher  touched 
and  stirred  him.  It  had  been  long  now — 
at  least  long  as  time  is  reckoned  in  the 
calendar  of  youth — since  he  had  known 
that  he  was  deeply  in  love  with  this  girl, 
who  seemed  to  him  the  embodiment  of 
everything  most  exquisite  in  the  ideals 
lie  worshiped.  Her  Italian  beauty,  with 
its  suggestions  of  antique  grace  in  every 
line,  and  with  the  passionate  spirit  of 
the  South  informing  it,  speaking  in  every 
vivid  gesture,  in  every  liquid  tone,  in 
every  flashing  glance  and  smile,  had 
fascinated  him  from  the  first ;  and  on  his 
canvases  her  face,  drawn  from  memory, 
appeared  with  a  persistency  which  sub- 
jected him  to  much  merciless  chaffing 
from  his  friends,  the  art-students  of  the 
Quartier  Latin.  But  when  he  had  known 
her  more  closely,  when  he  had  been 
admitted  to  a  rather  unusual  degree  of 
intimacy  in  the  pleasant  Passy  house, 
where  intimacy  was  a  great  privilege,  he 
was  conscious  of  a  charm  deeper  than 
that  exercised  by  her  beauty,  —  a  charm 
proceeding  from  a  nature  without  a 
single  strain  of  artificiality,  which,  to 
simplicity  and  self-forge tfulness,  added  a 
joyousness  spontaneous  as  that  of  a 
child;  a  rare  elevation  and  distinction 
of  mind,  and  a  touch  of  brilliancy,  caught 


from,  or  matured  by,  the  intellectual 
and  artistic  atmosphere  in  which  she 
lived.  Altogether,  a  creature  of  infinite 
attractiveness  to  everyone  who  knew 
her;  but  to  Norbert  she  had  been  first 
a  revelation,  and  was  now  becotne  the 
inspiration  and  object  of  such  a  passion 
as  to  a  man  of  his  nature  does  not 
usually  occur  twice  in  life. 

Whatever  degree  of  power  he  might 
be  able  to  put  into  his  art,  the  young 
man  at  least  possessed  the  temperament 
of  genius  —  subtle,  intense,  passionate, 
melancholy,  —  with  all  its  capabilities 
of  feeling.  And  this  feeling,  hitherto 
held  in  check  by  the  circumstances  of 
a  life  much  repressed,  and  alsb  by  the 
consciousness  of  a  character  misunder- 
stood, he  now  poured,  like  a  flood,  at 
the  feet  of  one  who  appeared  to  him  the 
realization  of  all  his  dreams,  and  whom 
up  to  this  time  he  had  adored  in  silence, 
asking  only  permission  to  adore. 

But  now,  looking  at  her  as  she  stood 
in  the  sunset  light  by  the  side  of  the 
statue,  ^here  all  the  fugitive  charm  of 
her  youth  and  beauty  was  fixed  by  a 
master -hand,  he  felt  tke  spell  of  lier 
loveliness  sink  into  his  heart  with  a 
power  which  seemed  to  compel  the 
expression  of  its  passion.  Yet  he  feared 
to  speak, — feared  to  end  what  was  in 
itself  so  exquisite ;  feared  as  Eros  might 
have  feared  to  crush,  in  the  effort  of 
capturing,  the  butterfly  on  Psyche's 
outstretched  hand. 

While  he  hesitated  —  longing,  yet  not 
daring  to  express  all  that  burned  within 
him  for  utterance, —  Irma,  whose  own 
gaze  was  fastened  mournfully  on  the 
figure  of  the  nymph,  spoke  again : 

''And  papa  scorns  this,  —  regards  it 
merely  as  a  pretty  trifle,  not  as  serious 
work  by  which  he  would  wish  to  be 
judged.  So  there  is  no  pleasure  for  him 
in  feeling  that  he  has  succeeded ;  that  he 
has  expressed  what  he  has  desired  to 
express,  and    proved    once   again   what 
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genius  he  possesses.  If  one  suggests  these 
things,  he  puts  them  aside  with  a  gentle 
contempt.  No,  no !  It  is  all  an  accident. 
I  inspired  him  with  the  thought  of 
Psyche,  and  of  course  he  could  not  make 
Psyche  other  than  lovely;  so  he  has  for 
once  permitted  his  fancy  to  have  full 
play,  and  the  result  is  something  which 
is  almost  an  affliction  to  him  because  it 
is  ideal  in  beauty  instead  of  being  real  in 
ugliness.  I  detest  realism!"  she  ended, 
with  a  sweeping  glance  around  the  room. 

**So  do  I,"  replied  Norbert,  heartily; 
""  although  they  laugh  me  to  scorn  in  the 
studios  when  I  say  so.  That  is,  I  mean — 
and  you  mean  too — that  I  detest  the 
realism  of  ugliness.  But  there  is  a  realism 
of  beauty,  and  the  true  end  of  art  is  to 
find  and  fix  and  make  that  permanent 
for  the  delight  of  the  world.  It  is  what 
has  been  accomplished  here.  For  this  is 
truly  Psyche  as  the  Greeks  dreamed  of 
her;  but  it  is  also  truly  yourself,  and 
hence  it  is  real  as  well  as  ideal." 

She  shook  her  head. 

"Oh,  no!  I  served  as  the  model,  and 
therefore,  of  course,  there  is  a  likeness. 
But  what  have  I  in  common  with  the 
ideal  Psyche?" 

"Everything,"  answered  the  young 
man,  boldly.  "The  ideal  is  not  more 
truly  realized  here  than  it  is  realized 
in  yourself.  For  you  are  Psyche,  the 
human  soul,  so  exquisite,  so  enchanting, 
yet  not  wakened  to  its  full  powers  by 
the  magic  of  love." 

She  started  and  drew  back,  as  Psyche 
might  have  started  from  the  first  touch 
of  Eros. 

"They  are  powers  which,  had  Psyche 
been  wise,  she  would  never  have  wished 
awakened;  for  they  mean  bondage,"  she 
observed,  quickly  and  coldly. 

"Well,  yes,  it  might  mean  bondage— 
the  awakening ;  but  it  would  also  mean 
happiness,  growth,  and  development," 
Norbert  replied,  eagerly.  "It  means  all 
that  is  best  w^orth  knowing  and  having 


in  human  life ;  for  without  it  the  human 
soul  goes  dwarfed  and  crippled  to  the 
end.  What  would  Psyche  have  been  had 
she  never  advanced  beyond  that  stage?  " 
and  he  pointed  to  the  statue. 

"She  would  have  been  free  and  happy," 
said  the  girl.  "And  those  things,  you 
must  admit,  are  better  than  growth  and 
development — even  granting  that  growth 
and  development  would  come." 

"Irma!"  he  exclaimed,  with  a  note 
of  passion  and  pain  in  his  voice  which 
could  not  be  misunderstood.  "Have 
you  really  no  desire  to  know  what  love 
is;  to  sound  the  depths  of  your  own 
nature;  to  receive  what  is  so  sweet; 
to  give,  which  is  more  blessed  yet — " 

He  stopped  short;  for  Irma  suddenly 
turned  to  him  with  a  look  such  as  he 
had  never  seen  on  her  face  before,  —  a 
look  of  reproach,  defiance,  dislike,  all 
blended  in  one. 

"Why  do  you  venture  to  make  such  a 
personal  application  of  what  we  were 
saying?"  she  asked,  indignantly.  "We 
were  not  talking  of  what  /  might  or 
might  not  feel — " 

"We  were  talking  of  that,  Irma,  and 
of  nothing  else,"  he  interrupted.  "  You 
know  it  as  well  as  I.  And  you  must 
know  something  else — that  love  is  here, 
close  beside  you,  begging  you  to  give  a 
word,  a  look,  a  sign  of  hope  that  you 
will  open  your  heart  to  him;  begging 
you  to  believe  that  he  asks  only  to  be 
your  servant,  your  slave — " 

"  That  he  may  end  by  being  my 
master!"  she  cried.  "No,  no — yet  again, 
no!  I  will  never  open  my  heart  to  him. 
Understand  that  once  for  all;  and  do 
not  speak  to  me  in  this  manner  again." 

There  was  a  moment's  pause.  The 
evanescent  sunset  glow  was  fading;  but 
in  the  grey  light  of  the  north  window 
they  could  still  clearly  see  each  other — 
the  pale  young  faces,  confronting  in 
the  old  duel  between  man  and  woman. 
Suddenly  courage  came  to  Norbert.    He 
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made  a  quick  step  forward  and  seized 
her  unwilling  hands. 

''Irma!"  he  said,  **let  us  have  done 
with  foolish  metaphors  and  talk  plainly. 
You  know  that  I  love  you, — love  you 
with  a  passion  which  I  have  no  power 
to  express.  Do  you  mean  that  you  will 
never  open  your  heart  to  that  love?" 

He  had  not  meant,  nor  would  he  have 
wished,  to  be  piteous ;  but  there  was  a 
piteous,  piercing  tone  in  his  voice  as  he 
asked  the  question,  which  touched  the 
girl  with  a  sudden  sense  of  what  was 
involved  in  her  answer,  —  a  comprehen- 
sion that  she  was  face  to  face  with 
a  great  power  and  a  possibility  of  great 
suffering.  She  was  so  deeply  startled  that 
she  forgot  her  indignation,  and  a  quick, 
passionate  desire  to  avoid  giving  pain 
took  possession  of  her.  She  attempted, 
therefore,  what  the  inexperienced  woman 
in  such  cases  always  attempts — to  evade, 
to  compromise. 

'^How  can  I  tell?"  she  said.  ''How 
can  I  know?  You  have  no  right  to  ask 
me  such  questions." 

"  I  have  the  right  of  loving  you — loving 
you!^^  he  replied,  emphasizing  his  words 
with  a  painful  grasp  of  her  hands.  "Do 
you  know  what  that  means  ?  Have  you 
the  least— the  very  least  —  idea?" 

She  shook  her  head.  Had  she  uttered 
her  thoughts  she  would  have  answered, 
"No,  and  I  have  no  desire  to  know!" 
But  stronger  even  than  the  impulse  of 
impatience  was  the  impulse  of  desiring 
not  to  give  pain.  So  she  expressed  herself 
in  a  diiferent  manner. 

"I  suppose  I  am  like  the  Psyche,"  she 
said,  with  an  attempt  to  take  the  con- 
versation back  to  its  former  plane.  "Not 
having  yet  met  the  god  of  love,  I  do  not 
know.  And  I  can  not  say  that  I  wish  to 
know.  So  please  do  not  talk  in  this 
manner  any  more.  I  like  you  so  much. 
We  have  been  such  good  friends  and 
comrades  —  I  have  always  felt  we  had 
so  much  in  common.    Pray  don't  spoil 


our  pleasant  association  by  this — this — '* 

"Folly,"  said  he,  supplying  the  word 
over  which  she  hesitated.  His  tone  had 
become  hard  and  bitter.  He  dropped 
her  hand  and  turned  away.  "If  that  is 
all  it  is  to  you!  "  he  said,  with  a  gesture 
of  renunciation. 

And  then — poor  boy!  he  did  not  wish 
to  be  tragic,  but  it  seemed  inevitable — 
he  dropped  into  a  chair,  folded  his  arms 
on  the  table  beside  it  and  let  his  head 
fall  upon  them. 

The  young  girl  stood  still,  looking 
at  him,  poignant  regret  and  intense 
distaste  visible  in  equal  degree  on  her 
face.  Why,  she  was  asking  herself, — why 
would  he  insist  upon  making  himself  so 
disagreeable,  upon  rendering  her  uncom- 
fortable, and  spoiling  all  their  pleasant 
companionship  ?  It  was  detestable,  and 
yet — the  tears  suddenly  rose  to  her  eyes. 
Never  had  she  seen  distress  without 
compassionating  it;  and  this  distress 
was  caused,  however  unconsciously,  by 
herself.  She  hesitated  an  instant  longer, 
and  then,  softly  walking  up  to  the  bowed 
figure,  laid  her  slender  white  hand  on 
the  dark  shoulder. 

"I  am  very  sorry,"  she  said,  gently. 
"I  did  not  mean  to  be  unkind;  I  would 
do  anything  sooner  than  give  you  so 
much  pain.    Surely  you  believe  this!" 

No  answer.  Possibly  Norbert  did  not 
speak  because  he  could  not  trust  his 
voice  to  do  so;  but  the  silence  struck 
chill  on  Irma's  heart.  It  seemed  full  of 
resentment,  alienation,  pain.  Had  she 
indeed  lost  her  friend,  —  the  friend  who 
was  more  of  a  comrade  to  her  youth 
than  any  other  of  those  who  made  up 
her  father's  circle;  who  had  in  some 
subtle  way  established  himself  more 
intimately;  whose  unspoken  adoration 
had  been,  although  she  was  not  aware 
of  it,  like  incense  about  her  path?  She 
had  heard  of  this  masterful  tyranny  of 
love,  which  would  have  all  or  nothing, 
which  disdained  the  lesser  if  it  could  not 
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possess  the  grea,ter;  but  this  ;Was  the 
first  time  that  its  imperious  demand  had 
touched  her  life.  She  recoiled  from  it 
with  something  akin  to  indignation ;  and 
yet  —  the  affectionate  heart  asked — how 
could  she  bear  to  lose  her  friend  ?  Was 
there  no  middle  way  between  refusing 
all  and  granting  all  that  he  asked  ? — 
no  way  of  conciliating,  pleasing,  keeping 
him  until  he  should  forget  this  folly? 

"  Voyons!^^  she  observed  at  last,  very 
softly  and  sweetly.  ''Is  it  not  possible 
to  come  to  an  understanding,  to  arrange 
something?  AH  this  is  new. to  me:  no  one 
ever  talked  to  me  of  love  before;  and, 
frankly,  I  do .  not  like  it.  But'—  after  a 
time  will  you  be  satisfied  if  I  promise 
to  —  to  think  of  what  you  desire?" 

He  lifted  his  head;  as  he  looked  up 
and  caught  the  expression  on  the  lovely 
face  bent  over  him  —  an  expression  of 
exquisitely  tender  concern, — his  heart 
gave  a  great  leap.  Who  is  not  quick  to 
believe  that  which  he  desires  ?  And  so  he 
said  to  himself  that  surely  this  was  the 
first  faint  dawning  of  love,  —  this  which 
he  read  in  her  face,  and  which  was  like 
balm  to  his  wounded  heart.  Nevertheless, 
pride  and  generosity  forbade  that  he 
should  snatch  at  what  she  offered. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  speak  so  only  because 
you  are  sorry  for  me,"  he  said;  *'and 
that  will  not  do.  I  am  a  fool — worse 
than  a  fool — to  have  no  more  self-control 
and  to  seem  to  appeal  to  your  pity. 
Because  you  are  sorry  is  no  reason  for 
promising  anything.  But  if  you  could 
love  me — even  in  the  least  degree— to 
begin  with — " 

What  infinite  appeal  in  the  eyes  and 
tone  as  he  broke.,, off !  It  might  have 
moved  and  shaken,, lOne  older,  harder, 
more  experienced  ths-i;  the. girl  who  stood 
befgre.Jiiin  with  .a  troubled  face.  How 
could  she  answer?  .What  did  she  know 
of  the  str^^nge,  cp;nplex  feeling  of,  which 
he  spQ^e .?  J'erh^ps.  the  :  reluctance ,  to 
paiii ,  Jii^;-7tp;  sse^  }^  gp— w^.  ijmlm^: 


he  asked;  ^nd,  if  so,  why  not  please, 
satisfy  him  with  the  assurance  of  so 
much  at  least? 

Another  moment  and  she  might  have 
given  this  assurance — she  might  have 
pledged  herself  to  far  more  than  she  com- 
prehended ;  but  as  she  still  stood  looking 
at  him  in  the  dying  light — troubled, 
uncertain,  wavering,  —  steps  were  heard 
outside;  a  hand  touched,  opened  the 
door,  and  her  father's  voice  was  heard : 

"Come  in!  I  will  soon  make  a  light. 
I  want  you  to  see  it." 

{ To  be  continued. ) 


Bits  of  Colored  Glass* 

BY  AUSTIN  0'MA1,LEY. 

No  man  is  of  use  to  the  public  until 
he    is    able   to    accept   newspaper 
attacks  with  indifference. 

Many  a  man  gets  a  reputation  for 
amiability  beca.use  his  will  is  as  limp  as 

a  wet  rag. 

* 

•  * 

A  majority  of  those  that  are  reputed 

to  be  cold  and  repellent  are  merely  shy. 

* 
«  * 

A  witty  man  is  like  a  drunkard — he  will 

sacrifice  anything  to  his  evil  habit. 

*  « 

It  requires  two  faulty  persons  to  make 
a  long  quarrel  as  certainly   as  it  takes 

two  blades  to  make  a  scissors. 

« 

•  * 

What  most  men  omit  is  worse  than 
what  they  commit. 

Many  men  are  so  shallow  that  even 
vice  will  not  take  root  in  them. 

♦  ♦ 

Most  of  us  go  to  a  Low  Mass  on 
Sunday,  and  spend  five  minutes  in  prayer 
at  night:  that  is,  we  give  one  hour  a 
week  to  God.  If  we  live  for  seventy 
years  j  we  thus  set  asidei^ve  months  in 
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all  for  our  Creator.  We  give  Him  five 
months  in  seventy  years,  and  for  the 
remaining  sixty -nine  years  and  seven 
months  we  never  think  of  Him.  Never- 
theless, we  ask  for  eternal  happiness  as 
a  reward  for  this  outlay,  —  and  then  we 

rail  at  usurers. 

« 

Do  not  hide  your  light  under  a  bushel 

merely  because  it  irritates  a  few  sore  eyes. 

♦ 

♦  ♦ 

Conscience  and  rattlesnakes  warn  and 
then  strike. 

«  » 

The   experience    of    most   men   is   like 

the  people  Dante  saw  in  Malebolge,  with 

heads    so    twisted    that   they  could    see 

only  backward. 

* 
«  • 

Evil  is  a  negatio  boni  debiti,  and  sloth 

is  the  most  deadly  of  the  capital  sins. 

* 

•  * 

A  flabby  soul  can  be  strengthened  by 
exercise  in  virtue  as  certainly  as  a  flabby 
musculature  by  gymnas^tpl^.  We  put  too 
much  imagination  and  mysticism,  and 
not  enough  system  and  common -sense, 
into  our  exercise  in  virtue. 

The  most  useful  writers  are  those  that 

earliest  recognize  their  own  limitations. 

* 

•  * 

You  will  never  become  a  saint  if  you 
starve   the   pig   Intemperance  to  fatten 

the  pig  Spiritual  Pride. 

* 

*  * 

It  requires  forty  horses  to  pull  the 
family  vanity  at  a  funeral  and  only  two 
to  pull  the  corpse. 

*  • 

Many  women  marry  because  they  had 
not  courage  enough  to  give  decent 
fellows  a  little  pain  by  firmness;  and 
for  the  same  reason  these  women  bring 
up  children  that  are  lawless.    In  either 

case  there  is  no  love  except  self-love. 

* 

*  * 

Do  not  call  your  cowardice  fortitude 
in  affliction. 


Clerical  Culpability. 

'T^HE  neglect  of  the  observance  of 
-■-  Sunday  is  only  one  of  many  indica- 
tions of  the  decay  of  religious  faith 
among  the  people  of  this  country.  There 
is  a  notable  loss  of  spiritual  fervor 
everywhere.  The  ministers  tell  us  that  it 
is  harder  than  ever  to  rouse  enthusiasm 
among  their  flocks— even  the  most 
energetic  revivalists  frequently  fail  to  do 
so,  —  and  that  the  evangelistic  efforts  of 
the  churches  in  recent  years  have  been 
very  largely  without  adequate  results. 
The  complaints  are  loud  and  they  are 
universal.  The  ministers  in  large  cities 
like  Chicago  and  in  the  smaller  towns 
of  Connecticut  have  the  same  sad  story 
to  tell.  There  seems  to  be  creeping  over 
the  land  a  sort  of  .moral  paralysis,  which 
they  are  powerless  to  arrest. 

This  state  of  things  is  accounted  for  in 
various  ways.  The  laity  say  it  is  largely 
the  fault  of  the  clergy — that  the  ministers 
have  no  salt  in  them ;  and  the  clergy 
declare  that  they  are  doing  all  in  their 
power  to  stem  the  tide  of  immorality 
and  infidelity, — that  lay  folk  are  to  blarne 
for  the  spiritual  sloth  that  has  come 
over  the  churches. 

There  was  a  meeting  of  clergymen  last 
week  in  the  Nutmeg  State,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of 
this  moral  decadence,  and  to  discuss  the 
subject,  ''What  the  Ministers  can  do  to 
bring  about  a  Spiritual  Awakening." 
We  have  felt  much  interest  in  the  work 
of  this  conference.  The  members  w^ere  all 
frank  and  fervent,  as  the  reports  of  their 
addresses  go  to  show.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Richard  said  that  the  people  have  hazy 
ideas  about  sin;  the  Rev.  Magee  Pratt 
recalled  his  own  early  experience,  when 
he  had  a  loathing  of  sin  as  a  result  of 
a  belief  in  hell -fire;  another  minister 
declared  that  nowadays  people  did  not 
realize  what  was  meant  by  the  loss  of 
a   soul;    still  another    (the   Rev.  W.  A.. 
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Carr)  contended  that  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  fault  to  be  found  with  prevalent 
preaching.  ''  The  clergy,"  he  said, ''  should 
preach  repentance,  faith  in  Christ,  and 
tindred  subjects."  He  thought  the  work 
should  begin  in  Lent. 

We  think  Brother  Carr  hit  the  nail 
squarely  on  the  head.  The  reason  why 
men  do  not  go  to  church  is  because  they 
have  lost  religious  faith,  which  it  is  the 
business  of  ministers  of  the  Gospel  to  stir 
Tip.  They  are  powerless  to  do  this  unless 
their  own  faith  is  lively.  It  is  useless 
for  a  clergyman  who  lives  luxuriously 
to  preach  repentance.  A  sermon  on  the 
happiness  of  heaven  is  without  effect 
from  a  pastor  who  is  known  to  be  very 
much  attached  to  the  pleasures  of  earth. 
If,  as  Brother  Richard  said,  the  people 
have  hazy  ideas  about  sin,  it  is  because 
the  ministers  who  preach  to  them  are 
«o  theologically  confused  themselves. 
Methodist  ministers  consider  it  a  sin  to 
use  tobacco,  but  many  of  them  seem  to 
have  no  scruple  about  reviling  the 
Catholic  faith.  We  praise  the  clergy  of 
the  Methodist  denomination  for  their 
spirit  of  mortification,  but  they  should 
not  lose  sight  of  divine  precepts  in 
following  human  traditions.  They  ought 
to  know  that  it  were  better  for  all 
the  ministers  that  ever  lived  to  smoke 
everlastingly  than  that  even  one  should 
only  once,  knowingly,  bear  false  witness 
•against  the  truth  that  is  in  Christ. 

The  clergy  have  two  serious  faults 
"which  they  ought  to  acknowledge  and 
•correct ;  and,  as  Brother  Carr  said,  now 
is  the  time  to  begin.  In  the  first  place, 
they  ought  to  cultivate  consistency. 
When  the  daily  walk  and  conversation  of 
a  religious  guide  are  in  nowise  different 
from  those  of  the  ungodly,  when  he  is 
distinguished  from  worldlings  only  by  the 
cut  of  his  coat  or  of  his  hair,  the  righteous 
blush  for  shame  and  ''the  wicked  man 
liardeneth  his  face."  (  Pro  v.,  xxi,  29. ) 
There  is  a  rude  sense  of  logic  among  the 


people,  and  respect  for  the  cloth  is  always 
lessened  when  a  parson  who  is  piling  up 
a  bank  account  exhorts  his  people  to 
lay  up  treasures  in  heaven;  or  when  a 
minister  whose  hands  are  never  extended 
except  with  palms  upward  preaches  to 
poor  people  on  the  omnipotence  of  loving- 
kindness;  or  yet  again  when  a  sermon 
on  the  art  of  always  rejoicing  is  delivered 
by  one  who  is  always  bemoaning  the 
faults  and  failings  of  lay  people. 

Clergymen  can  not  be  too  firmly  per- 
suaded that  their  power  for  good  depends 
upon  the  example  they  set  to  their  people 
and  the  zeal  with  which  they  exercise 
their  high  calling.  A  minister  of  the 
Gospel  who  shows  greater  interest  in 
things  political  or  athletical  than  in 
things  ascetical;  who  is  conspicuous 
where  he  ought  not  to  appear,  and  often 
absent  where  duty  calls  him ;  who  does 
what  he  exhorts  the  laity  not  to  do; 
whose  preaching  in  any  particular  is 
at  variance  with  his  practice,  —  such  a 
minister  can  not  command  popular 
respect,  and  ought  not  to  complain  when 
his  salary  falls  short,  or  his  exhortations 
fail  to  rouse  either  sleepers  or  sinners. 

Daniel  Webster  once  said  of  the  clergy- 
men of  his  day:  ''If  they  would  return 
to  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel,  there 
would  not  be  so  much  complaint  of  the 
decline  of  true  religion.  Many  ministers 
take  their  text  from  Paul  and  preach 
from  the  newspapers.  When  they  do  so, 
I  prefer  to  enjoy  my  own  thoughts  rather 
than  to  listen.  I  want  my  pastor  to 
come  to  me  in  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel, 
saying:  'You  are  mortal;  your  proba- 
tion is  brief;  your  work  must  be  done 
speedily.  You  are  immortal,  too;  you 
are  hastening  to  the  bar  of  God;  the 
Judge  even  now  standeth  at  the  door.' 
When  I  am  thus  admonished  I  have  no 
disposition  either  to  muse  or  to  sleep." 
Mr.  Webster  expressed  a  sentiment  that 
was  probably  general  at  the  time;  it  is 
certainly  general  now. 
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We  share  the  opinion  of  the  New  York 
Sun,  that  if  clergymen  were  to  give  people 
essential  religion  instead  of  sentimental 
and  unphilosophical  philanthropy,  the 
churches  would  be  unable  to  hold  one- 
half  of  those  who  would  rush  to  them  to 
hear  the  Word  of  life.  We  are  convinced 
also  that  if  in  the  preparation  of  their 
sermons  the  preachers  were  to  read  the 
religious  editorials  that  appear  occa- 
sionally in  our  metropolitan  luminary, 
their  discourses  would  be  all  the  more 
popular,  practical  and  persuasive. 


Unto  Deaths 

THE  attachment  of  the  Princess  de 
Lamballe  for  her  unfortunate  Queen, 
Marie  Antoinette,  was  one  of  those 
remarkable  friendships  with  which  the 
records  of  history  are  filled.  Madame  de 
Lamballe  was  a  young  w^idow  of  great 
beauty  and  charming  character.  At  the 
first  serious  symptoms  of  grave  danger 
to  the  royal  family,  her  old  father-in-law 
took  her  abroad;  but  when  it  became 
evident  that  the  life  of  her  dear  friend  and 
Queen  was  threatened  she  lost  no  time 
in  returning  to  Paris,  that  she  might 
cheer  and  console  her.  She  knew  that  for 
this  rashness  her  life  might  be  demanded ; 
but  she  had  the  "greater  love"  that 
surrenders  even  existence  for  a  friend  and 
counts  it  joy;  and  never  for  a  moment 
did  she  hesitate  or  regret.  She  had  made 
her  will  and  cast  her  lot  with  that  of  the 
royal  family.  She  understood  perfectly 
that  there  was  no  returning,  and  was 
prepared  for  whatever  might  happen, 
even  for  death  itself.  She  was  soon  to 
be  put  to  the  test. 

When  the  royal  family  were  thrown 
into  prison  she  shared  their  fate.  She 
was  charged  with  holding  a  secret  cor- 
respondence with  friends  of  the  Crown, 
and  was  consigned  to  the  prison  of  La 
Force.  She  had  not  long  to  stay  there. 


One  day  two  rough  men  representing 
the  National  Guard  went  to  her  cell  and 
commanded  her  to  follow  them.  She  did 
so,  trembling  and  frightened ;  for,  though 
a  brave  friend  and  princess,  she  was  yet 
a  woman,  and  a  timid  and  deHcate  one. 
She  was  so  weak  that  she  gladly  leaned 
upon  the  arm  of  one  of  the  men;  and, 
thus  escorted,  entered  the  hall  where  the 
judges  sat.  The  apartment  was  filled 
with  rough  beings,  men  and  women, 
their  clothes  and  persons  reeking  with 
filth  and  blood.  A  roar  of  voices  came 
from  outside.  The  populace  were  calling 
for  a  fresh  lot  of  victims.  The  odors  and 
noises  and  the  appearance  of  the  judges 
were  too  much  for  the  Princess,  and 
twice  she  fainted.  In  a  short  time  the 
examination  began: 

"What  is  your  name?" 

"Maria  Louisa,  Princess  of  Savoy." 

"What  is  your  occupation?" 

"I  am  at  the  head  of  the  Queen's 
household." 

"Were  you  aware  of  the  conspiracies 
planned  at  the  court?" 

"I  was  not." 

"Then  swear  to  love  liberty  and  equal- 
ity, and  to  hate  the  King  and  the  Queen." 

"I  will  swear  to  the  former,  but  I  can 
not  swear  to  hate  the  King  and  Queen; 
for  it  is  not  in  my  heart." 

Some  one  who  was  near,  and  may 
have  secretly  been  moved  to  pity  the  fate 
of  this  lady  so  fair  and  young  and 
brave,  called  out : 

"Swear,  or  you  are  a  dead  woman!" 

She  did  not  answer.  Two  men  led  her 
out;  and  the  crowd,  seeing  only  that  an 
aristocrat  was  in  their  power,  rushed 
forward  and  beat  and  stabbed  her  to 
death.  Her  head  was  borne  on  a  pike 
past  the  Queen's  window. 

So  died,  in  a  just  cause  and  for  a  friend, 
the  gentle  Princess  de  Lamballe.  It  was 
not  long  before  the  friend  followed  her 
to  the  land  where  the  wild  cruelty  of 
ferocious  men  could  no  longer  harm. 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 

Our  foreign  exchanges  announce  that 
the  Holy  Father  has  directed  an  apos- 
tolic letter  to  be  prepared  for  publication 
in  November,  declaring  the  year  1900  an 
Annus  Sanctus,  or  year  of  Universal 
Jubilee.  It  is  just  sixteen  hundred  years 
since  the  first  Universal  Jubilee  was 
proclaimed  by  Boniface  YIII.,  and  to 
gain  the  indulgences  appertaining  to  it 
a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  was  essential. 
This  condition  is  no  longer  required,  the 
spiritual  advantages  being  permitted 
to  all  the  faithful  on  the  performance 
of  certain  works  of  piety.  The  Jubilee, 
according  to  the  French  and  Italian 
journals,  will  begin  on  Christmas,  1899, 
and  end  on  Christmas,  1900. 


As  a  man  lives,  so  shall  he  die.  Pres- 
ident Faure,  living,  was  unwilling  to 
receive  the  ministrations  of  the  Church ; 
President  Faure,  dying;  was  unable  to 
receive  the  ministrations  of  the  Church. 
Stricken  down  in  the  midst  of  his  day's 
work,  he  lay  unconscious  until  his  death ; 
while  a  young  priest  knelt  at  his  bedside, 
awaiting  the  consciousness  which  might 
reconcile  the  ruler  of  France  with  the 
Ruler  of  the  Universe ;  and  the  conscious- 
ness never  came.  So  has  many  a  man 
died  before ;  but  President  Faure  loomed 
large  in  the  public  eye,  and  his  case  gives 
a  new  point  to  an  old  moral.  As  a  man 
lives,  so  shall  he  die  ! 


Those  who  profess  to  believe  that  this 
country  has  a  mission  to  right  the 
wrongs  of  all  mankind  were  hit  off  with 
fine  sarcasm  by  Justice  Brewer,  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  in  his 
speech  at  Buffalo.  ''The  Good  Samari- 
tan," he  said,  "did  not  go  down  on  the 
road  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho  hunting 
a  job;  but  as  he  journeyed  on  his  own 
business  he  came  where  the  robbed  and 


beaten  sufferer  lay."  And  he  might  have 
added  that  the  Good  Samaritan  put  his 
hand  into  his  own  pocket,  not  into  the 
pocket  of  the  naked  sufferer,  to  use  a 
Hibemicism.  Equally  sarcastic  was  his 
Honor's  reference  to  our  treatment  of  the 
Indian,  and  his  question,  "Are  we  sure 
that  a  century  of  dishonor  in  respect 
to  savages  at  home  will  not  be  followed 
by  a  millennium  of  dishonor  in  respect  to 
those  beyond  the  seas  ?  "  Justice  Brewer's 
answer  to  his  query  is  humiliating, 
perhaps,  but  it  is  wholesome: 

To  hear  some  talk,  you  would  think  that  all  the 
influences  going  out  from  this  Christian  nation  to 
the  heathen  have  been  Christian,  purifying  and 
elevating.  The  fact  is  that  even  from  Puritan  New 
England  there  have  gone  more  hogsheads  of  rum 
than  missionaries,  more  gallons  of  whiskey  than 
Bibles.  If  any  one  imagines  that  this  order  of 
things  will  be  changed  when  we  come  into  control 
of  the  Philippines  and  attempt  to  rule  them— that 
thereafter  only  missionaries  and  Bibles  will  pass 
thither  from  America,— he  sadly  underrates  the 
locomotive  capacity  of  the  devil. 

Judge  Brewer's  speech  has  produced  a 
remarkable  effect :  it  has  set  many  people 
thinking  who  have  been  letting  the  news- 
papers think  for  them.  Another  weighty 
authority  may  now  be  quoted  in  support 
of  the  contention  that  territorial  expan- 
sion is  contrary  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  our  government,  directly 
opposed  to  the  Monroe  doctrine,  besides 
being  needless  and  dangerous. 


A  lad  sixteen  years  old  was  recently 
arrested  in  New  York  on  a  charge  of 
attempting  suicide.  The  police  magis- 
trate before  whom  the  case  was  tried  is 
reported  to  have  said,  after  hearing  the 
young  fellow's  story  of  discouragement  : 

This  is  a  sad  case.  I  believe  in  suicide,  and  I  think 
everyone  has  a  right  to  shuffle  ofl"  when  he  has 
nothing  in  life  left  for  him.  When  I  get  so  that 
there  is  nothing  left  for  me,  I  think  that  is  what 
I  shall  do. 

If  the  people  of  New  York  do  their  duty, 
this  magistrate  has  already  committed 
suicide — official  suicide.  The  law  of  God 
forbids    self-murder;    the    natural   law 
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abhors  it;  and  the  civil  law  declares  it 
criminal.  Attempting  suicide  is  a  felony. 
No  punishment  could  be  too  severe  for 
a  magistrate  who  in  open  court  makes 
a  declaration  in  favor  of  a  crime  which 
the  moral  sense  of  man  stigmatizes  as 
dastardly,  and  the  Christian  revelation 
declares  to  be  an  invasion  of  the  rights 
of  God.  If  he  goes  unpunished,  the  people 
of  New  York  ought,  in  consistency,  to 
take  the  Bible  out  of  magistrates'  courts 
and  swear  men  on  a  copy  of  Ingersoll's 
lectures. 

The  Church  is  ever  a  fruitful  mother. 
The  institution  in  our  own  time  of  relig- 
ious orders  like  the  Little  Sisters  of  the 
Poor  and  the  Adorers  of  the  Precious 
Blood  is  proof.  The  rapid  progress  of 
«uch  communities  is  also  remarkable, 
considering  the  spirit  of  self-abnegation 
and  mortification  demanded  of  their 
members.  The  venerable  foundress  of  the 
Sisters  Adorers  of  the  Precious  Blood  is 
still  living;  and,  though  of  Canadian 
origin,  the  Order  already  has  three  estab- 
lishments in  the  United  States,  in  as  many 
different  States.  Other  foundations  are 
contemplated.  The  active  work  of  the 
Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor  is  well  known. 
The  Sisters  of  the  Precious  Blood  are 
'Contemplatives,  who  give  themselves  up 
to  prayer  and  penance  for  the  salvation 
of  the  world,  in  union  with  the  Precious 
Blood  of  its  Redeemer. 


The  success  of  any  efforts  made  to 
suppress  immoral  literature,  thousands 
of  tons  of  which  are  circulated  in  this 
-country,  must  be  a  source  of  gratifica- 
tion to  everyone  who  has  at  heart 
the  welfare  of  the  youth  of  our  land. 
We  learn  from  the  annual  report  of  the 
American  Railway  Literary  Union  that 
large  quantities  of  pernicious  books  and 
papers  were  excluded  from  circulation 
on  trains  and  news-stands  last  year. 
Through  the  indefatigable  efforts  of  this 


organization — the  president  of  which 
is  a  Catholic  (William  J.  Onahan, 
Esq.,  of  Chicago),  —  a  larger  number  of 
news-agents  were  removed  from  trains 
than  ever  before  in  the  same  space  of 
time, — not  only  removed  but  ''black- 
listed," in  order  to  prevent  them  from 
continuing  their  nefarious  work  on  other 
roads.  The  publishers  of  the  vile  litera- 
ture sold  by  these  agents  were  also 
hunted  down,  and  in  many  cases  sent  to 
the  penitentiary,  where  they  belong.  The 
Railway  Union  evidently  deserves  the 
encouragement  of  citizens  everywhere. 
Its  officers  announce  that  they  need  more 
financial  support  in  order  to  enlarge 
their  field  of  action.  At  present  they 
have  not  the  means  to  reach  more  than 
one  half  of  the  railways  in  the  United 
States.  The  general  superintendent  and 
treasurer  is  William  J.  Hubbard,  Esq., 
98  Olive  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


The  Rev.  Father  Price  reports  that 
by  means  of  his  magazine.  Truth,  he 
now  preaches  to  from  twenty  to  thirty 
thousand  non  -  Catholics  monthly.  In 
sending  Truth  to  Protestant  families, 
he  always  states  that  the  object  of  the 
magazine  is  to  inform  non  -  Catholics 
concerning  the  doctrine  and  practices  of 
the  Church;  that  there  is  no  desire  to 
intrude  the  magazine  upon  them,  and 
that  a  postal-card  to  the  publishers 
would  secure  its  discontinuance.  Out  of 
a  thousand  families  only  three  sent 
unfavorable  replies,  and  these  were 
politely  expressed.  ''If  Protestants  will 
receive  and  read  Catholic  literature 
suitably  gotten  up  and  tactfully  pre- 
sented to  them,"  says  Father  Price, 
"shall  we  not  supply  it?" 


A  well-known  author  and  journalist, 
Mr.  Alden,  observes :  "  Most  people  have 
thought  it  strange  that  Frederic  [who 
was    an    agnostic]     should    have    been 
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willing  to  put  the  slightest  faith  in  the 
Christian  Science  delusion.  But  it  often 
happens  that  the  man  who  will  not 
believe  in  the  existence  of  God  is  pefectly 
willing  to  believe  in  the  existence  of 
ghosts  that  rap  out  stupid  messages  on 
the  table."  Mr.  Frederic's  error  was  not 
in  believing  in  the  existence  of  ghosts, 
but  in  denying  the  existence  of  God.  His 
case  is  one  of  many  which  show  that 
superstition  is  the  child  of  infidelity,  not 
of  enlightened  faith.  As  another  Prot- 
estant writer  puts  it:  **The  average  [?] 
American  is  without  belief  in  the  Unseen ; 
at  best  he  believes  in  an  attitude  of 
mental  reserve.  But,  as  is  common  with 
unbelievers,  he  has  his  periods  of  abject 
terror  of  the  Unseen ;  and,  though  he 
scoffs  at  religion  and  spurns  any  religious 
discipline,  will  sneak  to  some  spiritual- 
istic seance  or  quack  of  a  thought-reader 
or  palmist,  and  for  a  little  while  be 
much  perturbed." 


Following  is  the  text  of  a  brief  recently 
issued  by  a  Roman  Congregation: 

His  Holiness  Leo  XIH.,  at  an  audience  on 
December  13,  1898,  with  the  undersigned  Prefect  of 
the  Congi-egation  of  Indulgences  and  Relics,  made 
known  that  he  grants  to  all  the  faithful  who  shall 
have  devoutly  read  the  Scriptures  for  at  least  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  an  indulgence  of  three  hundred 
days,  to  be  gained  once  a  day,  provided  that  the 
edition  of  the  Gospel  has  been  approved  by  legit- 
imate authority.  Furthermore,  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff  grants  monthly  a  plenary  indulgence  to  all 
those  who  shall  have  read  in  this  way  every  day  of 
the  month.  It  can  be  gained  on  the  day  of  the 
month  when,  after  confession  and  Communion, 
those  who  have  fulfilled  the  conditions  shall  have 
offered  up  the  customary  prayers  for  the  intentions 
of  the  Holj'  See. 

This  creates  an  interesting  situation. 
At  the  very  time  when  Bible  -  reading  is 
"going  out"  among  non-Catholics,  the 
Holy  Father  seeks  to  make  the  Word  of 
God  the  daily  spiritual  food  of  the  faith- 
ful. And,  curiously  enough,  the  means 
which  he  employs  is  indulgences — one 
of  the  bugaboos  of  Protestantism,  and, 
historians  say,  the  chief  occasion  of  the 


''Reformation."  From  this  timely  decree 
non-Catholics  may  learn  two  important 
lessons,  once  for  all:  first,  that  the 
Church  is  the  best  friend  of  the  Bible; 
and,  secondly,  that  indulgences  are  not 
bought  but  earned  by  spiritual  effort. 
Doubtless  these  lessons  will  be  missed  by 
many ;  but  we  may  expect  to  hear  on  all 
sides  the  imbecile  statement  that  "Rome 
has  changed  her  front,"  that  "modern 
thought  is  permeating  the  Vatican,"  etc., 
etc.,  ad  nauseam. 


I  don't  understand  what  is  said  about  the  use  of 
tobacco  in  one  of  the  Notes  and  Remarks.  What 
has  tobacco  got  to  do  with  the  inconsistency  of 
the  sects?    Please  explain.— J.  C,  Leetonia,  Ohio. 

We  can  not  explain.  It  would  be  useless 
to  attempt  it.  Certain  things  are  inexpli- 
cable in  se,  so  to  say.  The  connection  in 
this  case  is  incognoscible  to  some  minds, 
though  it  may  not  appear  inexistent 
to  all.  John  Bright  could  not  discover 
the  slightest  source  of  pleasurability 
in  the  discourses  of  our  distinguished 
countryman,  Artemus  Ward;  and  even 
went  so  far  as  to  intimate  that  the 
humoristic  lecturer  at  times  made  state- 
ments that  could  not  be  substantiated. 
To  most  persons  Mr.  Ward's  lectures 
were  highly  enjoyable,  and  the  eminent 
Englishman  was  the  only  one  that  ever 
accused  him  of  unveracity.  After  hearing 
Mr.  Ward  speak  in  London,  John  Bright 
committed  himself  in  these  words:  "I 
must  say  I  can  not  see  what  people  find 
to  enjoy  in  this  lecture.  The  information 
is  meagre,  and  is  presented  in  a  desultory, 
disconnected  manner.  In  fact,  I  can  not 
help  seriously  questioning  some  of  his 
statements." 


The  Anglican  bishops  have  spoken,  but 
the  cause  is  by  no  means  finished.  By  a 
unanimous  judgment,  they  lately  declared 
that  the  "reservation  of  the  sacrament " 
and  the  use  of  incense  in  church  service 
were  no  longer  to  be  tolerated  in  the 
Anglican  body.    In  answer  to  their  fulmi- 
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nation, two  hundred  and  twenty  Anglican 
rectors  met  and  resolved  *' faithfully  to 
disobey"  the  command  of  their  lord- 
ships. The  two  archbishops,  in  nowise 
perturbed,  announce  that  they  will  again 
go  over  the  whole  matter  judicially ;  so 
the  inevitable  crisis  is  postponed  for  a 
few  months  at  least.  The  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  frankly  admits  that  the 
policy  of  the  bishops  is  to  gain  time  until 
the  warm  breeze  created  by  Harcourt  has 
blown  by.  ''It  is  rather  hot,  no  doubt," 
says  his  Grace;  "but  I  think  that  the 
heat  will  evaporate  after  a  little  while." 
Meantime  conversions  among  both  the 
clergy  and  the  laity  of  the  Established 
sect  are  on  the  increase,  and  the  chasm 
between  High  Church  and  Low  Church 
is  widening.  Catholics  view  the  situation 
with  intense  interest  but  with  no  sur- 
prise, rightly  regarding  the  disturbances 
in  England  as  but  one  more  sign  that 
the  inevitable  disintegration  of  the  sects 
is  now  near  at  hand,  —  that  the  day  is 
approaching  when  there  shall  be  one  fold 
and  one  shepherd. 


It  is  probable  that  Americans  will 
soon  have  the  opportunity  of  judging 
for  themselves  the  musical  genius  of 
the  young  priest -composer,  Perosi.  The 
words  of  his  " Resurrection  of  Lazarus" 
have  been  translated  into  English,  and 
will  shortly  be  heard,  with  the  music,  in 
this  country.  His  manner  is  said  to 
resemble  that  of  the  sixteenth  -  century 
masters. 


II 


We  quote  this  paragraph  from  the 
London  Academy.  It  deserves  to  be 
called  a  pastel,  if  that  is  the  name  to  be 
given  to  the  best  writing  of  its  kind : 

I  had  been  where  bitter  things  were  spoken  of 
the  Church  of  England;  where  passion  ran  riot, 
and  the  hissed  words  "treacheries"  and  "traitors" 
were  frequent  as  "love"  and  "forgiveness"  in  a 
sermon.  When  I  reached  home  I  picked  up  the 
thousandth  number  of  BlackwoocTs  Magazine,  and 
said :  "  Good !    Here  is  something  that  will  distract 


my  mind  from  the  bickerings  of  this  flock,  who  can 
not  hear  their  Shepherd's  voice  for  their  own 
shrieking."  But  the  magazine  opened  on  p.  437, 
and  there  I  read  that  one  bishop  had  renmrked 
that  the  difficulty  was  caused  by  ec-clesiastical 
marauders;  another,  that  they  had  to  contend! 
with  secret  societies;  a  third  (an  archbishop  this), 
that  there  were  men  in  the  (-hunh  of  England  false- 
to  their  engjigements.  Then  I  flung  the  magazine- 
aside,  and  went  out  into  the  streets;  for  it  waa 
a  fine  night  of  stars,  and  up  there  was  law  and 
harmony,  and  love  too,  perhaps.  And  I  walked 
I)ast  the  abbey,  till  I  came  to  a  great  open  place, 
and  in  the  midst  of  this  place  was  the  shell  of  an 
enormous  building  that  dwarfed  the  neighborhood. 
Then  I  stopped  a  wayfarer  and  said  to  himr 
"What  is  that  black  thing  that  looms  so  bravely 
skyward?"  He  gazed  up  at  the  towering  walls— 
so  quiet— that  seemed  to  challenge  the  strength 
of  the  still  night  sky  that  arched  London,  and 
replied:  "It's  the  new  Roman  Catholic  cathedral.'* 


Obituary, 


Rememher  them  that  are  in  bands,  as  if  you  were  bound 
with  them.  Heb.,  xlll,  3. 

The  following  deceased  persons  are  recommended 
to  the  charitable  prayers  of  our  readers : 

The  Rev.  William  H.  Judge,  S.  J.,  of  Dawson, 
Alaska;  the  Rev.  Walter  A.  Coar,  O.S.  A.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. ;  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Jackson,  Archdiocese  of 
St.  Louis  ;  the  Rev.  Augustus  Falley,  O.  S.  B., 
Huntingburg,  Ind. ;  and  the  Very  Rev.  John  Finnen, 
V.  G.,  Diocese  of  Scran  ton,  — all  of  whom  lately 
departed  this  life. 

Sister  M.  Stanislaus,  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph ; 
Mother  Mary  Gonzague,  Canonesses  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, Neuilly,  Paris ;  and  Madame  Mooney,  R.  S.  H.^ 
who  lately  passed  to  their  reward. 

Mr.  Joseph  Kock,  of  Lancaster,  Pa. ;  Mrs.  V.  M. 
Corbier,  Alexandria,  Va. ;  Mr.  Denis  J.  Leary  and 
Ellen  J.  Guinan,  New  Haven,  Conn. ;  Mr.  Jeremiah 
Doyle,  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  Mr.  Matthew  Mooney, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. ;  Mary  A.  Neville,  Baltimore, 
Md. ;  Mr.  John  Reynolds,  Mrs.  John  Sullivan,  Mr. 
James  Lenihan,  and  Miss  Margaret  M.  Kenny,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. ;  Mr.  Joseph  Roche  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Moriarty,  Suffield,  Conn.  ;  Mr.  Jerome  Guiry,  and 
Mr.  Edmund  Walsh,  Co.  Tipperary,  Ireland  ;  Mr. 
George  Musgrove,  Aguilar,  Colo. ;  Mr.  Peter  Faber 
and  Mr.  Charles  Martin,  Stuart,  Iowa ;  Mrs.  Eliza 
Dolan,  Davenport,  Iowa;  Madison  Fisher, Chicago, 
111. ;  Miss  Margaret  Collins,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs. 
John  Flanagan,  Altoona,  Pa. ;  Mr.  John  O'Keefe, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Harrity,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  ;  Mr.  Patrick  Murray,  Waseca,  Minn.  ; 
Miss  N.  V.  Daley,  Mr.  Andrew  Bursch,  and  Mrs. 
Kate  Green,  Trenton,  N.  J. ;  also  Mr.  John  M.  Daley, 
AUentown,  Pa. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful 
departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in  peace  t 


UNDER  THE  MANTLE  OF  OUR   BLESSED  MOTHER. 


A  Child's  Fancy. 


Whafs  in  a  Name? 


BY     LAWRENCE     MINOT. 

gIRDIE  in  the  Httle  nest, 

Blossom  in  the  climbing  vine, 
Little  cloud  which  in  the  west 
Shows  above  the  tallest  pine, 
Do  you  love  your  mother  so? 
Tell  me,  tell  me,  — sweet  and  low! 

Now  that  winter  time  is  here, 
Birdie,  are  you  warm  and  snug? 

Never  mind^the  spring  is  near, — 
Closer  to  your  mother  hug; 

For  your  mother  loves  you  so! 

Hear  her  say  it  sweet  and  low. 

Blossom,  hid  within  the  bark. 
Safe  you  are  despite  the  cold; 

Though  it  is  a  little  dark. 
Closely  to  your  mother  hold; 

For  the  dear  vine  loves  you  so! 

Let  me  tell  you  soft  and  low. 

1  am  like  the  little  cloud. 
Daughter  of  the  moon  and  sun: 

She's  two  mothers;    she's  not  proud. 
Though  the  birds  have  only  one. 

Sun's  her  mother — love  her  so! 

Moon's  her  mother — sing  it  low. 

Mother  here  on  earth  have  I, — 
Mother  true  and  mother  sweet; 

Mother  have  I  in  the  sky. 

And  the  moon  is  at  her  feet. 
'Mother!"  say  I  soft  and  low; 

Mother,  Queen,  —  I  love  her  so! 

Birdie  when  the  wind  is  chill. 
Blossom  sitting  in  the  gloom. 

Cloud  above  the  pine-clad  hill, 
I  within  my  cosy  room, — 

All  say  "  Mother!  "  sweet  and  low. 

J  have  two,  —  I  love  them  so! 


N  old  man  lives  in  England, 
whose  name  was  originally  John 
Smith;  but  many  years  ago  he 
3egan  to  worry  over  the  fact  that  he 
might  be  mistaken  for  some  John  Smith 
w^ho  had  committed  a  crime,  and  he 
determined  to  change  his  title  as  soon 
as  possible.  Finally,  his  identity  was 
actually  confounded  with  that  of  a 
rascal,  another  John  Smith,  who  was, 
like  himself,  a  bank  clerk;  and  he  set 
about  selecting  a  new  name  which  no 
mortal  man  had  ever  borne.  He  thought 
over  the  matter  long  and  earnestly,  and 
at  last  settled  upon  Gagadig  Gigadab. 
That  name  he  bears  to-day,  made  his 
own  by  due  process  of  law^. 

It  was  not  until  the  thirteenth  century 
that  a  man  bore  a  surname  because  it 
had  been  his  father's;  up  to  that  time 
he  was  called  almost  anything  which 
the  chance  of  his  birth  or  surroundings 
suggested;  most  often  of  all  because  of 
his  occupation.  But  finally  people  began 
to  see  the  necessity  and  the  convenience 
of  making  these  names  hereditary,  and 
consequently  Nell's  son  became  Nelson, 
and  Peter's  son  Peterson. 

There  are  English  names  which  indi- 
cate the  possession  of  certain  personal 
characteristics.  We  have,  for  instance, 
Blackman,  White,  Short,  and  Longman. 
Patronymics  often  tell  of  the  native 
country.  Welch,  Welsh,  and  Walsh  are 
given  to  natives  of  Wales ;  while  Gorman 
means  a  German;    Scott,  a  Scotchman; 
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French,  Francis  or  Frank,  a  Frenchman. 
And  we  all  know  persons  called  English, 
Holland,  Spain,  Ireland,  and  Fleming. 

Many  surnames  have  been  derived  from 
the  signs  of  ancient  shopkeepers.  When 
these  names  began  to  be  handed  down 
from  father  to  son,  a  certain  part  of 
London  had  hundreds  of  fishmongers, 
each  with  his  sign.  Fast-days  and  the 
long  fast  of  Lent  were  well  kept  then; 
and  so  we  hear  of  John  Bodfish,  and 
of  Basses,  Pikes,  Herrings,  Sturgeons, 
Lampreys,  and  many  other  denizens  of 
the  deep.  The  signs  of  the  armorers,  the 
vintners,  the  cordwainers,  and  others, 
were  handed  down  to  posterity  in  the 
same  manner.  Butchers,  too,  took  their 
names  from  their  signs ;  hence  Buck,  Bull, 
Bullock,  Lamb,  and  so  on.  All  the  birds 
of  the  forest  came  in  for  recognition  in 
the  same  way;  hence  Sparrow,  Hawk, 
Dove,  Swan,  Nightingale,  Bullfinch,  Jay, 
Crane,  Drake,  Partridge,  and  many  like 
them  of  which  you  can  easily  think. 

Besides,  there  is  no  limit  to  names 
originating  from  occupation;  though 
some  are  suggestive  of  the  peculiar 
industries  of  a  far-ofi"  period.  There  was 
a  little  army  of  men  engaged  at  v^ork 
about  each  cathedral;  and  so  we  have 
Sextons,  Gardners,  Carpenters,  Gilders, 
and  Carvers.  Twiners  were  makers  or 
twiners  of  rosary  beads.  The  name  of 
Palmer  bore  with  it  its  own  distinction, 
being  possessed  only  by  those  who 
carried  the  palm  in  token  that  they  had 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land. 
There  is  no  end  to  the  names  derived 
from  civil  ^  o:Sii^s,  such  as  King,  Prince, 
Earl,  Duke,  Constable,  Squire,  and  Page. 

The  Puritans  went  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment for  given  names  for  their  children, 
exhausting  the  list  of  patriarchs  and 
prophets,  which  they  supplemented  with 
the  Graces ;  and  a  host  of  little  Puritan 
maids  were  called  Prudence,  Patience,  and 
Grace;  while  their  brothers  were  fortu- 
nate if  they  got  oif  with  nothing  more 


formidable  and  conspicuous  than  Swear- 
Not-at-All  or  Search -the -Scriptures.  It 
is  said  that  the  nomenclature  of  the 
Puritans  did  as  much  to  defeat  their  own 
cause  as  anything  else;  for  the  laughter 
of  the  cavaliers  was  as  powerful  as  their 
swords.  It  is  said  that  the  name  Original 
Sin  has  been  given  to  the  boys  of  a 
certain  family  in  England  ever  since  the 
days  of  Cromwell,  which  shows  that  all 
the  stubborn  Puritanism  has  not  yet 
been  laughed  away. 

A  vast  number  of  cognomens  were 
given  on  account  of  a  locality  or  place 
of  residence.  Thus  we  have  Underbill, 
Underwood,  Sevenoaks  (corrupted  into- 
Snooks), Byford  (Bedford),  and  so  forth. 

The  study  of  nomenclature  is  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  of  amusements,  and 
will  well  repay  any  one  w^ho  cares  to 
pursue  it ;  for  the  history  of  a  nation  is 
sometimes  wrapped  up  in  a  few  innocent- 
looking  letters.  And  yet,  from  one  point 
of  view,  the  name  matters  little.  Whether 
he  is  a  Smith  or  a  Montmorency,  a  man 
is  worthy  of  his  name  only  when  he 
steadfastly  lives  up  to  it. 


Billy  and  Molly:  Their  Ups  and  Downs* 

BY    SYLVIA    HUNTING. 

X.— The  Captain's  Story. 

During  Father  Ramon's  stay  at  the 
Farm,  Billy  had  spent  every  spare 
moment  with  him;  but  after  the  priest 
had  taken  his  departure,  the  boy  eagerly 
began  once  more  to  fill  up  part  of  his 
leisure  hours  by  friendly  conversations 
with  old  Captain  Hadley,  who  was 
never  averse  to  talking  about  the  sea. 
Being  a  man  of  considerable  intelli- 
gence, he  saw  that  Billy  was  no  ordinary 
boy;  and  on  that  account  heJaecame 
very  desirous  that  if  the 
his  life  were  to  be  gratifij 
come  about  in    some    way! 
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result  to  his  real  advantage.  With  this 
end  in  view,  he  lost  no  opportunity  of 
picturing  life  on  a  training  ship  in  all 
its  undesirable  features;  and  Billy  soon 
began  to  feel  that,  unless  it  was  the  only 
thing  available,  he  v^ould  not  be  in  haste 
to  seek  what  he  had  formerly  looked 
upon  as  the  first  stepping-stone  to  the 
ultimate  fruition  of  his  hopes. 

One  afternoon,  when  Billy  and  Molly 
were  hulling  corn  in  the  barn.  Captain 
Hadley  came  stumping  past  the  open 
door.  He  stood  unobserved  for  two  or 
three  minutes,  regarding  them  kindly.  At 
last  he  broke  the  silence: 

"Whenever  I  see  you  two  so  helpful 
and  fond  of  each  other,  I  can't  help 
sayin'  to  myself  that  the  boy  who  has  a 
good  sister  ought  never  to  leave  her ;  or 
if  he  must  leave  her,  he  ought  never  to 
forget  her.  What  you  goin'  to  do  with 
yourself,  Molly,  when  Billy  gets  that 
there  appointment  to  Annapolis  he's 
bound  to  get  after  awhile?" 

"I  think  I'll  stay  with  Mrs.  Granger, 
if  she  will  keep  me,"  answered  Molly. 
'*I  don't  feel  uneasy  about  it.  Captain 
Hadley,"  she  continued,  with  a  cheerful 
little  laugh.  '*  There  doesn't  seem  to  be 
any  very  great  hurry  about  his  getting 
it,  does  there?" 

"No,"  said  the  Captain,  thoughtfully, 
seating  himself  on  the  edge  of  a  corn-bin. 
"But  things  often  turn  up  sudden  at  the 
last.  It  was  so  with  my  leavin'  home, 
I  know.  The  day  before  I  went,  I  had 
no  notion  it  was  goin'  to  be  so  soon; 
though  for  two  or  three  years  I'd  been 
achin'  to  get  away." 

"And  did  vo«  leave  a  sister  behind  you 
when  you  went  to  sea.  Captain?"  asked 
Molly,  with  a  smile. 

"Yes,  Molly,  I  did,  — an  only  sister, 
thut  loved  me  with  her  whole  heart. 
And,  the  worst  of  it  is,  I  never  laid  my 
eyes  on  her  again." 

"But  it  wasn't  your  fault,  I'm  sure," 
said  Billy. 


"Well,  it  partly  was  and  it  partly 
wasn't,"  replied  the  Captain,  musingly. 
"  Circumstances,  too,  had  a  good  deal  to 
do  with  it.  I  was  very  proud  and  high- 
spirited  in  them  days.  And,  along  ^th 
that,  I  was  afraid  to  let  the  folks  know 
where  I  was,  you  see." 

"You  ran  away, then?"  said  Billy. 

"Yes,  I  run  away.  Didn't  I  never  tell 
you  about  it?  " 

"No,  Captain,"  said  Billy.  "Can't  you 
tell  us  about  it  now?" 

"Dun  know  why  I  shouldn't,"  replied 
the  old  man,  removing  his  position  to  a 
box  which  stood,  bottom  -  upward,  in 
the  middle  of  the  floor.  "Old  folks,  you 
know,  like  to  talk,  especially  if  young 
folks  like  to  listen." 

Billy  glanced  up  brightly,  and  Molly 
gave  an  approving  nod. 

"I  lived  a  few  miles  from  Gloucester," 
began  the  Captain.  "Maybe  you  don't 
know  that's  a  great  fishing  town  in 
Massachusetts.  My  mother's  people  were 
all  seafarin',  but  my  father  was  an 
out-and-out  farmer.  I  can't  remember 
the  time  I  didn't  want  to  go  to  sea.  First 
I  thought  a  fisherman's  life  was  a  jolly 
one;  but  as  I  got  older  I  began  to  find 
out  it  wasn't  anything  of  the  kind.  And 
as  soon  as  I  learned  to  read  and  study 
geography  I  was  full  of  the  desire  to 
travel  and  see  the  world.  My  father  did 
all  he  could  to  cure  me  of  it,  but  it  was 
no  use ;  and  after  my  mother  died  I  just 
made  up  my  mind  I'd  go  whether  or  no. 
But  first  I  thought  I'd  give  my  father 
a  chance  to  say  '  Yes '  if  he  would,  and 
I  told  him  that  I'd  determined  to  be  a 
sailor.  He  got  into  a  terrible  rage,  and 
said  the  day  I  went  to  sea  would  be  the 
last  I  should  ever  set  foot  in  his  house. 
"My  sister  begged  me  not  to  go,  but 
she  couldn't  change  me  —  not  a  hair's 
breadth ;  though  I  was  very  fond  of  her. 
So  when  she  seen  it  wasn't  of  no  use 
to  talk  to  me  she  gave  up  and  made 
the  best  of  it.   The  worst  part  of  it  was 
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that  I  took  a  little  store  of  money  she'd 
saved  up,  and  run  away.  I  didn't  do 
it  to  steal  it,  mind ;  for  I  knew  she'd 
give  it  to  me  if  I  asked  her ;  but  she  was 
such  a  truthful  girl  that  if  father  had 
questioned  her,  she'd  have  owned  up  and 
said  she'd  helped  me.  So  I  thought  it 
was  better  not  to  have  her  mixed  up  in 
it,  and  I  just  took  the  money.  And  I 
never  saw  her  again,  children,  —  I  never 
saw  her  again." 

While  the  old  man  was  speaking,  Molly 
and  Billy  had  once  or  twice  exchanged 
significant  glances.  As  he  paused,  Molly 
leaned  forward  and  inquired,  eagerly  : 

"May  I  ask  what  was  your  sister's 
name.  Captain  Hadley?" 

*'It  was  Lucinda,"  replied  the  old  man; 
''but  we  called  her  Cindy  for  short." 

The  children  looked  at  each  other. 
Billy  shook  his  head.  They  had  thought 
themselves  on  the  brink  of  a  discovery, 
but  the  Captain's  answer  convinced  them 
they  had  been  mistaken. 

**  When  I  got  to  Boston,"  the  old  man 
continued,  "Hay  around  a  spell  until  I 
had  spent  pretty  nearly  all  the  money, — 
it  only  amounted  to  a  dollar  and  a  half 
in  the  first  place.  I  wanted  to  pick  and 
choose;  but  then,  when  my  money  was 
all  gone  and  I  begun  to  be  hungry,  I 
took  whatever  I  could,  and  was  glad  to 
get  it.  It  was  a  lumber  schooner  I  first 
took  ship  on,  —  and  a  big,  lumberin' 
schooner  she  certainly  was.  She  was 
bound  for  Nova  Scotia,  and  I  only  signed 
for  the  trip.  When  we  were  through 
there,  I  signed  articles  on  an  English 
vessel  on  her  way  to  Australia ;  and  then 
I  really  began  to  learn  what  a  sailor's 
life  was.  We  had  plenty  of  hard  work, 
and  I  had  much  —  I  might  say  every- 
thing,— to  learn;  but  the  fare  was  very 
good,  and  the  crew  was  a  right  merry 
one.  Bein'  a  pretty  bright  boy,  it  wasn't 
long  till  I  knew  the  ropes,  as  the  sayin' 
is;  and  before  long  I  could  make  myself 
useful   in   any  part  of   the   vessel.    I'm 


goin'  to  tell  you  right  here,  Billy,  that 
there  ain't  no  surer  road  to  suc9ess  or 
promotion  than  being  respectful  to 
authority  and  makin'  yourself  obligin' 
in  every  possible  way." 

"Then  Billy  ought  to  have  a  good 
chance,"  said  Molly;  "for  he  is  just  as 
kind  and  obliging  as  ever  he  can  be." 

"Now,  Molly,  don't  go  blowing  any 
horns  for  me,"  rejoined  her  brother, 
throwing  a  handful  of  corn  on  her  head 
and  artfully  dodging  the  return  fire. 

"That's  so,  Billy,"  said  the  Captain. 
"  Molly's  right.  Without  wantin'  to 
flatter,  I  agree  with  her  that  you're  a 
very  biddable  and  willin'  boy.  All  I  have 
to  say  is,  keep  it  up,  Billy, —  keep  it  up 
whether  on  land  or  sea." 

"But  that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
your  story.  Captain  Hadley,"  said  Billy, 
impatient  of  praise.    "Please  continue." 

The  Captain  smiled  indulgently. 

"Well,"  he  went  on,  "I  shipped  back 
again  to  Boston  after  my  first  voyage 
was  ended,  and  then  took  another  berth. 
The  vessel  was  bound  for  the  West 
Indies.  I  wanted  to  see  the  world,  and 
I  saw  it, — that  is,  as  much  as  any  sailor 
before  the  mast  can  see." 

"  And  you  never  wrote  to  your  sister  ?  " 
queried  Molly. 

" Never,"  was  the  reply.  "I  own  it  was 
not  the  right  thing  to  do,  but  I  didn't 
want  my  father  to  know  anything  of 
me.  I  laid  it  up  against  him  that  he'd 
treated  me  harsh.  And  I  didn't  know 
how  to  get  word  to. Cindy  without  his 
findin'  out.  And  I  will  confess,  Molly, 
that  in  those  days  such  conduct  didn't 
seem  nearly  so  bad  as  it  did  when  I'd 
grown  older." 

Molly  made  no  reply,  and  the  Captain 
resumed : 

"After  I'd  been  to  sea  six  years  or 
so,  on  a  voyage  between  New  York  and 
Liverpool,  the  third  mate  was  washed 
overboard,  and  I  was  given  his  place. 
From  that  it  wasn't  long  till  I  got  to  be 
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second  mate.  I  was  about  twenty -four 
years  old  then.  I  stayed  with  old  Cap'n 
Tarquor  ten  years;  and  a  fine  man  he 
was.  He  wasn't  always  on  the  same 
route,  though.  By  the  time  I  got  to  be 
first  mate  we  had  sailed  over  many  seas 
and  been  to  many  strange  lands,  I  can 
tell  you." 

*'It  must  be  a  fine  life,"  said  the  boy, 
with  sparkling  eyes. 

''It  is  a  fine  life  and  an  independent 
one,  if  you  can  be  your  own  master;  or, 
failin'  that,  if  you're  lucky  enough  to 
have  a  good  berth  with  a  decent  cap'n. 
But  it  has  its  drawbacks,  I  can  tell 
you,  Billy, — it  has  its  drawbacks.  It 
ain't  a  pleasant  thing  to  be  months  and 
months  without  a  taste  of  fresh  meat 
or  vegetables;  to  have  to  eat  canned 
food,  hardtack,  and  rank  bacon;  nor 
to  be  liable  to  be  called  up  at  all  hours 
to  make  or  shorten  sail;  nor  to  be 
wakened  in  the  middle  of  a  stormy  night 
(for  a  sailor  can  sleep  in  all  weathers) 
by  a  terrible  crash,  with  the  vessel  on 
her  beam  ends  and  the  masts  gone  by 
the  board.  It  ain't  pleasant,  Billy,  to  be 
ordered  to  cut  away  the  masts,  when  all 
you  can  do  is  to  hang  on  like  grim 
death  in  the  teeth  of  the  gale,  and  every 
lurch  of  the  vessel  threatens  to  be  her 
last.  Yet  there's  no  one  bred  to  the  life 
but  has  a  love  for  it,  my  boy." 

"Yes,"  answered  Billy.  "And  if  a  man 
should  get  tired  of  it  as  he  grows  older, 
and  if  he  has  been  saving  all  along,  he 
can  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  on  shore 
in  comfort." 

"No,  not  always,  Billy, — not  always, 
Billy,"  replied  the  Captain.  "  That's 
what  I  thought  I'd  be  able  to  do,  but  it 
proved  far  different." 

Fearing  he  had  made  a  blunder,  Billy 
hastened  to  say: 

"  Of  course  we  know  how  it  was  with 
you,  Captain  Hadley.  You  could  not 
help  it  if  your  savings  were  all  lost  by 
the  wrecking  of  your  ship." 


"Right  3^ou  are,  my  boy, — right  you 
are!"  answered  the  Captain.  "B^^  the 
time  I  was  thirty  I  had  saved  a  tidy 
lump ;  and  when  I  was  thirty-five  I  had 
money  enough  to  buy  a  share  in  a  fine 
ship  ply  in'  between  Spain  and  the  West 
Indies.  My  partner  was  an  Englishman. 
He  had  his  wife  aboard,  and  that  made 
it  seem  more  homelike.  We  run  that  ship 
together  well-nigh  upon  ten  years." 

"And  didn't  you  ever  even  try  to  find 
out  about  your  sister?"  inquired  Molly, 
who  began  to  grow  melancholy  as  she 
thought  of  the  lonely,  faithful  woman 
yearning  for  news  of  the  lost  brother 
which  never  came. 

"I'm  glad  you  mentioned  it,"  said  the 
Captain.  "I'd  almost  forgotten  to  tell 
you  that  before  I  set  out  on  my  trip 
as  partner  I  went  down  to  Gloucester 
with  the  intention  to  find  Cindy  and 
take  her  along,  if  she'd  come,  —  that  is, 
if  she  wasn't  dead  or  married.  I  knew 
my  father  couldn't  hardly  be  livin'  yet, 
for  he  was  nigh  unto  seventy  when  I 
run  away.  He  was  a  moderate  old  man,, 
my  father  was,  when  he  married." 

"And  what  news  did  you  get  of  your 
sister?"  asked  Molly. 

"No  news,  my  dear,"  said  the  Captain, 
mournfully.  "She'd  gone  out  West  some 
time  before  with  a  family  that  was 
emigratin',  and  no  one  in  the  vicinity 
had  heard  anything  from  her  for  a  good 
long  while.  You  see,  we  didn't  have  any 
near  kin;  and  so  Cindy  didn't  care,  I 
suppose,  to  keep  up  a  correspondence.  I 
can  tell  you  I  was  disappointed  when  I 
came  to  know  that  I  wouldn't  hear  from 
her  nor  see  her  no  more.  'Twas  only 
then  that  I  realized  my  mistake  in  not 
writin'  to  her  all  those  years.  I  tell  you 
I've  suffered  sorely  for  that  mistake 
ever  since;  though  not  so  much  since 
I've  come  on  the  county  as  when  I  was 
in   good  circumstances." 

"And  so  you  don't  know  whether  she 
is  living  or  dead?"  said  Molly. 
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''Livin'!"  exclaimed  the  Captain.  *'I 
haven't  thought  of  poor  Cindy  as  livin' 
for  many  a  year." 

''She  may  be,  though,"  said  Molly. 
^' Was  she  older  or  younger  than  you?" 

''Younger  by  two  years  or  more," 
replied  the  old  man;  "and  not  a  strong 
little  thing  never.  Shouldn't  wonder  if 
Western  life  was  too  hard  for  her,  or 
maybe  she  took  the  cholera  or  somethin'. 
Any  way,  I'm  sure  she's  dead,  Molly.  It 
would  distress  me  dreadfully  if  I  could 
believe  different.  I'd  hate  to  think  of 
her  as  lingerin'  out  her  last  days  in 
poverty,  like  me." 

"But  perhaps  she  is  alive,  Captain," 
persisted  Molly;  "and  not  poor  either. 
Who  knows  but  what  she  may  have 
married  some  rich  man?  And  if  you 
could  only  find  her,  how  glad  she  would 
be  to  help  you! " 

"Well,  in  that  case,"  said  the  Captain, 
"much  as  I  should  like  to  see  her,  I  think 
I  would  never  be  tempted  to  make  myself 
known,  even  if  I  did  come  across  her.  I 
shouldn't  ever  want  her  to  know  that 
I'd  landed  in  the  poorhouse  in  the  heel 
of  my  days." 

"I  hardly  think  you  will  have  to  hide 
yourself  from  her.  Captain,"  said  Billy. 
"There  isn't  much  chance  of  finding  her 
now,  though  she  may  be  living;  and 
there  is  no  use  fretting  about  it  either." 

"No,  sonny,"  answered  the  Captain. 
"I've  given  up  worryin'  long  ago.  When 
my  ship  went  down,  all  my  hopes  went 
with  her;  and  I've  never  had  energy 
enough  even  to  worry  since." 

"How  long  ago  was  that.  Captain?" 
asked  Billy. 

'*Nigh  upon  twenty  years,"  rejoined 
the  old  man.  "And  I  was  in  the  heyday 
of  prosperity,  as  I  thought,  when  it  did 
go  down.  My  partner,  Cap'n  Brown, 
was  an  oldish  man,  and  he  and  his  wife 
got  tired  of  goin'  to  sea.  So  they  finally 
decided  to  settle  down  at  Southampton, 
where  they  came  from,  and  that  I  should 


buy  him  out.  I  was  willin',  and  we  came 
to  an  agreement  that  was  profitable  to 
both.  My  luck  turned  when  I  went  into 
China  trade  with  my  Ocean  Bride. '^ 

"Was  that  the  name  of  the  ship?" 
asked  Molly. 

"That  was  her  name,  and  she  was  the 
only  bride  I  ever  had  or  wanted,"  said 
the  Captain.  "It  was  some  years  after 
Cap'n  Brown  and  I  parted.  The  first 
voyage  and  the  second  were  profitable. 
Then  I  staked  every  cent  I  had  in  the 
world  on  a  cargo  of  silks,  and  that 
was  when  I  lost  her." 

"In  a  storm?"  asked  Billy. 

"In  a  storm,  the  awfullest  one  that  I 
ever  saw  or  suft'ered.  It  was  somethin' 
unnatural;  for  there  were  earthquakes 
before  and  after  it,  and  tidal  waves  in 
the  two  oceans.  Islands  came  up  right 
in  the  middle  of  the  sea  where  none  had 
ever  been  before.  Why,  some  of  the  charts 
had  to  be  changed  after  that  dreadful 
season  of  wrecks  and  tempests.  There 
were  never  so  many  ships  lost  before  as 
in  that  terrible  year." 

"  Where  was  your  ship  lost,  Captain  ?  " 
inquired  Billy. 

"In  the  China  Seas." 

"Were  any  of  the  sailors  drowned?  " 

"All  of  them  but  three  and  myself.  We 
were  in  the  water  pretty  nigh  three  days, 
and  I  came  out  of  it  ruined  in  health 
as  well  as  pocket.  Like  a  fool,  I  had 
neglected  to  insure  my  cargo,  —  the  first 
that  had  ever  belonged  to  me  whole 
and  entire.    And  so  —  it  went." 

"You  have  not  been  here  ever  since, 
have  you,  Captain?"  asked  Molly. 

"Oh,  no!  I  was  very  sick  for  a  long 
time  in  the  Marine  Hospital  at  San 
Francisco,— that  is,  after  we  got  to 
California.  We  were  picked  up  by  a  ship 
called  The  Lively  Breeze,  —  and  a  lively 
sailor  she  was.  When  I  got  over  my 
long  sickness  I  wasn't  fit  for  hard  service 
any  more.  Then  I  heard  of  the  beautiful 
climate    of  Southern    California,    and    I 
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worked  my  way  down  here  on  a  tramp 
schooner.  I  made  several  trips  from  San 
Diego  to  the  islands.  It  was  a  shiftless 
life,  quite  different  from  what  I'd  been 
used  to;  and,  besides,  I  couldn't  stand 
bein'  ordered  about  by  men  that  didn't 
know  the  A  B  C  of  a  seaman's  trade. 
Finally,  I  fell  in  with  a  lonely  man  who 
lived  in  a  little  shack  he'd  built  himself 
on  the  water  front.  It  was  such  a  funny 
affair!  You'd  have  enjoyed  seein'  it.  It 
was  an  abandoned  street  car  mounted 
on  the  hull  of  an  old  boat.  But  it  was 
comfortable,  I  can  tell  you;  and  we 
enjoyed  it.  Never  had  a  cross  word  with 
each  other  while  we  lived  together,  nigh 
unto  five  years." 

''But  how  did  you  manage  to  make  a 
living?"  asked  Billy. 

*'Fishin'  and  gatherin'  clams.  Jim  had 
a  boat  and  a  hand-wagon.  He  wouldn't 
let  me  take  turns  goin'  round  with  the 
wagon,  so  I  went  fishin'.  And,  seein'  he 
didn't  like  housekeepin',  I  took  care  of 
the  shack.  One  winter  my  rheumatics 
got  awful  bad ; ,  and  Jim  went  to  bed  one 
night  as  well  as  ever,  and  I  found  him 
dead  in  the  momin'.  That  put  an  end 
to  everything,"  concluded  the  Captain, 
mournfully.  ''After  that  they  brought 
me  here,  and  here  I'll  stay  till  I  die.  But 
I'm  not  so  badly  off,  — I'm  not  so  badly 
off,  my  bo^.  This  is  most  like  a  home 
of  any  poorhouse  I  ever  heard  of." 

Billy  flung  his  last  empty  corn-cob 
into  the  pile  of  refuse  in  the  corner ;  and 
Molly  stood  up  to  brush  the  dust  from 
her  apron.  That  moment  Mrs.  Granger 
appeared  at  the  door  of  the  barn. 

"Come,  Billy,  — oh,  come  quick!"  she 
said.  "And  mebbe  you  can  help,  Captain 
Hadley;  so  you'd  better  come  on,  too. 
Aunt  Sally's  fallin'  and  hurt  her  ankle, 
and  I  can't  lift  her.  She's  moanin'  like 
anything  down  there  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill.  We've  got  to  get  her  up  some  way, 
even  if  we  have  to  carry  her." 

( To  be  continued. ) 


Watcf-Marks^ 

You  are  all  familiar  with  what  are 
called  the  water -marks  of  paper — those 
letters  or  figures  which  can  easily  be  seen 
when  the  sheet  is  held  between  the  eyes 
and  the  light,  and  which  indicate  the 
name  of  the  maker  or  the  variety  of  the 
stationery.  These  marks  have  been  in  i 
use  from  a  very  early  period.  One  of 
the  oldest  on  record  consists  of  a  circle 
surmounted  by  a  cross.  This  represented 
the  cross  as  planted  on  the  earth,  and 
was  typical  of  the  Christian  faith. 

Different  families  were  designated  by 
their  own  especial  paper  marks,  their 
own  tenants  being  the  makers  of  the 
paper.  The  house  of  Burgundy  had  a 
single  fleur-de-lis.  Various  animals,  such 
as  the  unicorn  and  the  bull,  were  family 
badges,  as  were  the  anchor  and  other 
emblems.  A  fool's  head,  wearing  the 
cap  and  bells,  was  a  favorite  device  for 
hundreds  of  years,  and  was  the  origin 
of  the  name  "foolscap"  paper. 

These  figures  have  often  been  of  use  in 

courts    of  law,  where   cases    of  alleged 

forgery  were  tried ;  and  have  many  times 

been  the  best  evidence  for  or  against  a 

prisoner. 

»  «  ♦ 

The  Origin  of  '' Hurrah.'' 

The  word  "hurrah"  is  pure  Slavonian, 
and  is  commonly  heard  from  the  coast  of 
Dalmatia  to  Behring  Strait — when  any 
of  the  population  living  within  these 
limits  are  called  on  to  give  proof  of 
courage  and  valor.  The  origin  of  the 
word  belongs  to  the  primitive  idea  that 
every  man  who  dies  heroically  for  his 
country  goes  straight  to  heaven— Hw-rar 
(to  paradise).  And  in  the  shock  and 
ardor  of  battle  the  combatants  utter 
that  cry,  as  the  Turks  do  that  of  "Allah  "; 
each  animating  himself,  by  the  certitude 
of  immediate  recompense,  to  forget  earth  i 
and  to  contemn  death. 
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With  Authors  and  Publishers. 


From  a  book  just  published  in  England  we  learn 
that  John  Wesley,  the  father  of  Methodism,  thought 
John  Knox,  the  father  of  Presbyterianism,  "fierce, 
Bour  and  bitter  of  spirit."  Wesley  adds:  "The  work 
of  God  does  not,  can  not,  need  the  work  of  the  devil 
to  forward  it." 

—It  is  a  satisfaction  to  find  that  the  number  of 
books  published  last  year  fell  short  of  the  record  of 
the  preceding  year  by  410  volumes.  The  total 
number  of  new  books  was  6,008,  of  which  almost 
one- third  were  fiction  and  one- twelfth  religious 
works.  Next  to  fiction  in  popular  favor  are  books 
on  education  and  biographies. 

—One  of  the  smallest  books  in  the  world  is  an 
"Ofiice  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,"  printed  at  Venice  in 
1549.  It  consists  of  256  pages,  printed  in  red  and 
black,  and  is  2  inches  in  length  by  1%  inches  in 
breadth.  It  is  bound  in  red  morocco,  with  gilt 
edges,  and  has  silver  clasps  and  chargings.  This 
chef-fV (Buvre  of  the  typographical  art  is  preserved 
in  Florence. 

—Of  late  a  great  deal  has  been  written  in  tha 
magazines  about  "The  Pilgrim's  Progress"  and  its 
reputed  author,  John  Bunyan.  We  have  yet  to  see 
the  fact  stated,  however,  that  the  book  was  written 
long  before  he  was  born.  The  "  matchless  allegory  " 
was  the  work  of  De  Ginleville  and  was  translated— 
in  part— into  English  by  JohnLydgate  two  hundred 
years  before  Bunyan  lived.  A  copy  of  this  transhi- 
tion.  entitled  "The  Pilgrimage  of  Man,"  is  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum.  Portions  of  the  poem  were 
also  translated  by  Caxton.  The  truth  is  that  John 
Bunyan  simply  transformed  a  Catholic  work  into  a 
Protestant  one,  making  it  very  anti-Catholic  to  suit 
the  times.  The  story  of  the  gentle  John's  prison 
life  is  said  to  be  another  sham. 

—The  Macmillan  Company's  edition  of  the  "Medi- 
tations" of  Marcus  Aurelius,  a  new  volume  of  the 
Temple  Classics,  comes  as  a  refreshment  to  the  jaded 
book-reviewer.  The  limp  leatherette  covers,  the 
gilt  top,  the  uncut  edges,  the  clear  type,  the  shoulder 
notes  which  serve  for  index,  the  superb  photo- 
gravure of  the  Neapolitan  bust  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
the  compact  page, — from  A  to  Ampersand  it  is  a 
flelight  to  eye  and  hand,  the  sort  of  book  people  do 
not  give,  alas !  for  birthday  presents.  The  transla- 
tion,—the  old  one  by  Casaubon— is  of  a  sweet  and 
antique  fiavor;  and  goodman  Casaubon's  dedicfv 
tion,  "testimonies,"  and  endless  preface  are  given 
in  fiill.    It  is  good  to  read  Marcus  Aurelius  — after 


one  has  read  St.  Augustine  and  the  other  Christian 
philosophers,  compared  with  whom  the  pagan 
moralist  is  "as  moonlight  unto  sunlight  and  as 
water  unto  wine." 

—New  and  useful  features  have  been  added  to 
Hoffmann's  Catholic  Directory  for  1899.  Those 
who  are  disposed  to  complain  of  the  increase  in 
price  must  admit  that  a  great  amount  of  informa- 
tion is  afforded.  There  is  so  much,  in  fact,  and  it  is 
held  together  by  so  loose  a  thread,  that  there  is 
danger  of  its  becoming  scattered  before  the  year  is 
out.  A  book  so  bulky  should  be  in  two  volumes. 
The  owner  will  have  occasion  to  consult  it  a  hun- 
dred times  for  the  United  States  to  once  for  Switzer- 
land or  Luxemburg.  We  are  opposed  to  territorial 
expansion  even  in  directories. 

—  The  proprietors  of  the  San  Francisco  Monitor 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  services  of 
Mr.  Thomas  A.  Connelly  as  editor  of  their  journal, 
which  in  the  hands  of  Fathers  Yorke  and  O'Ryan, 
became  so  able  an  advocate  of  the  Catholic 
cause  and  so  great  a  power  for  good,  not  only 
in  California  but  throughout  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Connelly  was  formerly  editor  of  the  Catholio 
Universe,  and  is  a  journalist  of  great  ability  and 
experience,— a  man  of  strong  faith  and  noble 
character.  The  Monitor  is  to  be  congratulated, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Universe  has  found 
a  worthy  successor  to  Mr.  Connelly. 

—The  Bishop  of  Indianapolis  has  published  in 
booklet  form  three  lectures  delivered  by  him  at  the 
Madison  Summer  School  in  1897.  The  subject  is 
"Symbolism  of  Early  Christianity  from  the  Cata- 
combs of  Rome,"  a  favorite  theme  of  Mgr.  Chatard's, 
and  one  on  which  his  long  residence  in  Rome  and 
his  association  with  the  great  archeeologists  of  the 
Eternal  City  entitle  him  to  speak  with  authority. 
These  lectures  are  clear,  orderly,  well-expressed,  and 
informed  with  a  scholarly  spirit,  without  being 
eitlier  difficult  or  pedantic.  They  help  to  popularize 
the  work  of  De  Rossi;  and  for  the  reader  who  knows 
not  as  yet  "what  light  comes  to  the  faith  from  the 
recesses  of  the  Catacombs,  clearing  up  doubts  and 
eflfulgently  illustrating  the  great  truths  of  reve- 
lation," they  will  be  edifying  and  pleasant  reading. 
Published  by  the  Christian  Press  Association. 

—When  Ruskin  opposed  the  introduction  of  the 
works  of  Darwin,  Gibbon,  and  Voltaire  into  public 
libraries,  and  contended  that  they  should  be  effaced 
from  Sir  John  Lubbock's  list  of  the  best  hundred 
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l)ooks,  the  venerable  autlior  and  art  critic  was 
declared  to  be  crazy.  But  John  Rnskin  in  his  most 
■erratic  moods  is  saner  than  the  majority  of  men ; 
and  he  proved  that  he  was  well  in  his  wits,  as  he 
would  say  himself,  when  he  was  asked  to  give  his 
reasons  for  objecting  to  the  general  circulation  of 
the  works  in  question.  Here  are  his  reasons  for 
excluding  those  authors : 

Z>ariKiD.— Because  it  is  every  man's  duty  to  know  what  he  is, 
and  not  to  think  of  the  embryo  he  was,  nor  the  skeleton  he 
shall  be.  Because,  also,  Darwin  has  a  mortal  fascination  for 
all  vainly  curious  and  idly  speculative  persons;  and  has 
collected,  in  the  train  of  him,  every  impudent  imbecility  in 
Europe,  like  a  dim  comet  wagging  its  useless  tail  of  phospho- 
rescent nothing  across  the  steadfast  stars. 

Giftftor/.— Primarily,  because  none  but  the  malignant  and 
the  weak  study  the  Decline  and  Fall  either  of  the  State  or 
-organism.  Dissolution  and  putrescence  are  alike  common 
and  unclean  in  all  things;  any  wretch  or  simpleton  may 
observe  for  himself,  and  experience  himself,  the  processes  of 
ruin;  but  good  men  study,  and  wise  men  describe,  only  the 
growth  and  standing  of  things,— not  their  decay.  For  the 
rest.  Gibbon's  is  the  worst  English  that  was  ever  written  by 
an  educated  Englishman.  Having  no  imagination  and  little 
logic,  he  is  alike  incapable  either  of  picturesqueness  or  wit: 
his  epithets  are  malicious  without  point,  sonorous  without 
weight,  and  have  no  office  but  to  make  a  fiat  sentence  turgid. 

Voltaire- Bim  work  is,  in  comparison  with  good  literature, 
what  nitric  acid  is  to  wine,  and  sulphurated  hydrogen  to  air. 
Literary  chemists  can  not  but  take  account  of  the  sting  and 
stench  of  him,  but  he  has  no  place  in  the  library  of  a  thought- 
ful scholar.  Every  man  of  sense  knows  more  of  the  world  than 
Voltaire  can  tell  him,  and  what  he  wishes  to  express  of  such 
knowledge  he  will  say  without  a  snarl. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 


T/ie  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information  con- 
xerning  important  new  publications  of  special  interest 
to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will  appear  at 
the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out  from.  tim.e  to 
time  so  as  to  make  room,  for  new  titles.  In  this  way 
the  reader  will  always  have  before  him,  a  com,plete 
guide  to  current  Catholic  literature.  As  a  rule, 
devotional  books,  pamphlets,  and  new  editions  will 
mot  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  for  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  ifuported  with  as  little  delay  as  pos- 
sible.    Publishers'  prices  generally  include  postage. 

Symbolism  of  Early  Christianity  from  the  Catacombs 
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After  the  Way  of  the  Cross. 

r^  CHRIST,  upon  whose  bruised  brow  the  thorns 

once  sharply  pressed, 
Help  me  to  bear  my  burdens  now,  sick,  sorrowing 

and  distressed; 
And  when  from   poverty  and  toil  I  turn  with  fear 

and  dread, 
Make  me  remember  every  thorn  that  pierced  Thy 

aching  head. 

O  God,  who  once,  with  wounded  hands  outstretched 

upon  the  Tree, 
Didst  anguish  in  Death's  cruel  bands  and  yield  Thy 

life  for  me : 
Teach  me  to  live  through  grief  and  tears,  as  lagging 

days  go  by,— 
Teach  me  to  live,  I  pray,  that  so  I  may  have  learned 

to  die. 

O  Saviour,  who  this  weary  earth  didst  walk  with 

bleeding  feet. 
Show  me  that  things  of  joy  and  mirth  are  not  the 

things  most  sweet; 
And    turn    my    footsteps    near   those    paths   thrice 

cleansed  by  love  and  pain, 
So  that  for  me  to  Calvary's  height  Thou  didst  not 
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some    of    his    relatives 


climb  in  vain. 


M.  E.  M. 


One  Aspect  of  Faith. 

I'.V   THK    Ki:V.  WILLIAM   A.   SUTTON,   S.J. 

OME  time  ago  I  undertook  to 
bring  a  complaint  of  a  country 
parish  priest  against  a  clerk  in  a 
large  city  firm  before  its  board 
of  directors.  The  complaint  was  that  this 
clerk,  who  had  ceased  to  be  a  Catholic, 
used    to    send    controversial    tracts    to 


3Bff 

of  his  relatives — parishioners^^ 
the  priest — for  their  own  perusal  '^MiS 
distribution  in  the  parish.  It  was  thoii^iYf 
the  directors  of  the  company,  wMch 
does  a  large  business  w4th  Catholics, 
would  see  their  way  to  prohibiting  these 
proselytizing  performances  on  the  part 
of  their  subordinate.  I  was  treated  with 
the  utmost  courtesy  by  the  chairman 
and  others,  but  they  were  convinced  that 
they  were  not  called  upon  to  interfere. 
A  remark  of  the  chairman  has  suggested 
this  article.  He  said  he  thought  the 
parish  priest  should  meet  the  arguments 
in  these  tracts  in  his  sermons  and 
instructions  to  his  flock. 

Protestants  frequently  believe  that 
Catholics  are  afraid  of  argument.  It  is 
impossible  for  them  to  understand  why 
heretical  writings  against  the  Church  are 
so  strictly  forbidden  to  be  read  by  the 
faithful  generally.  The  simple  reason  is 
because  faith  is  a  virtue  which,  though 
a  divine  gift,  depends,  nevertheless,  on 
the  free  choice  of  our  own  will — on  our 
voluntary  co-operation  with  grace.  No 
one  should  expose  himself  unnecessarily 
to  temptation  against  any  virtue;  and 
unnecessarily  reading  or  listening  to 
arguments  against  the  Catholic  Church 
is  exposing  the  virtue  of  faith  to  tempta- 
tion. It  is  an  essential  part  of  Catholic 
teaching  that  the  proofs  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  being  the  one  true 
Church  of  God  are  in  themselves  abso- 
lutely convincing.     They  leave  no  room 
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for  prudent  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  study  and  understand  them.  Thus 
our  reason,  it  is  clear,  has  every  support 
in  giving  its  assent.  The  power  of 
assenting  to  the  mysteries  of  faith  and 
the  willingness  to  do  so  is  God's  gift, 
an  inconceivably  precious  one,  to  be 
cherished  above  all  other  possessions; 
rather  than  forfeit  which  it  would  be 
infinitely  better  for  a  person  to  lose 
anything  and  everything  that  this  life 
has  to  offer.  The  gift  of  faith  is  the  root 
^ud  foundation  of  eternal  life.  Without 
i]t;^e  can  not  attain  to  the  happiness  for 
which  we  were  created.  "Without  faith 
it  is  impossible  to  please  God."* 

When  an  infant  is  baptized,  there  is 
infused  into  the  soul  sanctifying  grace, 
which  raises  it  to  a  real  and  mysterious 
participation  in  the  divine  nature.  At  the 
same  time  the  intellect  and  will  are 
supematuralized  by  the  virtues,  or  the 
habits,  of  faith,  hope  and  charity.  These 
supernatural  capacities  are  brought  into 
active  play  when  the  reason  begins  to 
expand.  Then  the  child  is  instructed,  and 
reasons  are  given  why  it  should  believe 
everything  the  Church  teaches  as  being 
God's  truth,  having  God's  word  pledged 
thereunto.  The  child  has  no  difficulty, 
owing  to  the  divine  gift  working  with 
the  natural  inclination;  a  child  believes 
what  those  who  have  care  of  it  enjoin. 

As  reason  develops,  fuller  instruction 
of  every  kind  is  imparted.  The  proofs  of 
why  we  should  believe  are,  or  should 
be,  always  proportioned  to  the  mental 
state  of  the  believer.  All  the  faithful 
know  that  what  their  pastors  teach  on 
religious  matters  is  what  the  universal 
Church  teaches.  They  know  that  the 
greatest  and  best  men  now  and  always 
believe  and  practise  the  truths  of  faith, 
as  the  least  and  most  uneducated  do.  If 
men  who  are  second  to  none  in  intellect 
and  learning,  and  eminent  in  the  highest 
degree  in  every  kind  of  moral  worth,  are 
"ll^b.,  xi,  6. 


perfectly  satisfied  with  the  proofs  of 
the  Catholic  Church  (men  like  Cardinal 
Newman,  for  example),  this  makes  it  clear 
that  submission  to  the  Church  is  most 
reasonable;  that  whatever  difficulties 
there  may  be,  admit  of  answer ;  and  that 
the  right  use  of  will  and  reason  in 
the  matter  is  to  choose  to  believe  and 
unhesitatingly  submit  our  intellects  to 
the  Word  of  God. 

There  is  always  free  choice  in  our 
submission  to  the  faith,  just  as  in  the 
practice  of  any  virtue.  This  is  an  aspect 
of  faith  not  sufficiently  remembered  and 
insisted  on.  The  devils  also  believe,  but 
not  b}^  choice.  They  are  forced  to  see 
the  truth  of  Christ's  Church.  But  the 
faith  of  Catholics  is  more  than  mere 
intellectual  conviction :  it  is  voluntary 
conviction,  —  not  blind,  but  with  most 
abundant  proofs  of  its  reasonableness. 
These  proofs,  however,  leave  room  for 
imprudent  doubt,  not  for  prudent  doubt. 
Here  is  where  right  choice,  comes  in — 
virtuous  using  of  our  faculties.  Virtue 
consists  in  right  use  of  things.  Use  is 
primarily  and  strictly  an  act  of  the 
free-will,  which  sets  in  motion  all  our 
faculties,  inasmuch  as  they  are  any  way 
under  our  control.  The  highest  and  best 
use  to  which  we  can  put  our  intellects 
and  wills  is  believing  what  God  has 
taught,  and  acting  on  that  belief.  This 
is  our  whole  probation  in  this  life :  how 
we  use  our  intellect,  will,  passions,  all 
our  faculties  and  their  objects.  The  light 
of  faith  is,  above  all,  our  guide  in  the 
right  use  of  everything.  ''My  just  one 
liveth  by  faith."* 

It  must  be  remembered,  our  reasons 
and  motives  for  believing  are  not  in 
themselves  acts  of  faith.  They  are  what 
make  us  see  that  we  act  reasonably  in 
believing.  They  bring  us  face  to  face 
with  the  essential  act.  When  we  make 
an  act  of  divine  faith,  we  rely  wholly 
on  God,  on  His  word    pledged    for   the 

*  Ibid.,  X,  38. 
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truth  of  what  we  believe.  He  can  not 
be  deceived  Himself  and  can  not  deceive 
us;  therefore  the  certainty  of  faith  is 
absolute.  We  could  not  make  this  act 
of  faith  without  God's  assistance.  He 
enlightens  and  moves  our  intellects  and 
wills  to  see  what  we  are  to  believe,  to 
feel  inclined  to  assent  to  it,  and  to  be 
able  freely  to  co-operate  with  His  help. 
Faith  is  His  gift,  without  which  we  are 
helpless  in  the  matter;  the  whole  thing 
is  so  far  above  our  natural  powers.  ''No 
man  can  come  to  Me  except  the*  Father, 
who  hath  sent  Me,  draw  him,"  Our  Lord 
says.*  However  strong  the  proofs  are 
in  themselves,  we  can  not  voluntarily 
submit  our  minds  to  the  faith  without 
this  supernatural  help  from  God. 

Every  Catholic  is  certain,  as  part  of  his 
faith,  that  the  Church  is  the  kingdom  of 
truth  and  holiness,  infallible  in  teaching 
what  God  has  revealed.  Consequently 
he  always  knows  that  so  long  as  he 
obeys  the  Church  in  matters  of  faith  he 
may  be  quite  sure  he  is  obeying  God, 
resting  his  belief  on  God,  on  His  knowl- 
edge and  veracity.  We  do  not  always 
know  what  is  contained  in  revelation. 
Some  know  much  more  than  others; 
revealed  truths  are  not  always  and 
everywhere  equally  clear;  there  is  much 
liberty,  while  there  is  any  obscurity ;  but 
all  Catholics  without  exception  are  able 
to  say,  and  are  bound  to  say,  ''I  believe 
what  the  Church  believes ;  I  will  always 
submit  to  her  teaching ;  for  I  know  this 
is  part  of  my  faith  and  of  the  faith  of  all 
Catholics  always  and  everywhere,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  very  end."  If  we 
were  deliberately  to  doubt  or  deny  one 
doctrine,  though  accepting  all  the  rest, 
we  should  cease  to  be  Catholics;  we 
should  no  longer  believe  all  that  the 
Church  believes;  we  should  fall  into 
heresy ;  for  heresy,  formal  and  culpable 
heresy,  is  choosing  for  ourselves  what 
to    believe    and    what    not    to    believe 


*  St.  John,  vi,  44. 


independently  of  the  Church  of  God 
sufficiently  made  known  to  us. 

Faith  is  primarily  in  the  intellect;  for 
assent  is  an  act  of  the  intellect.  Its  merit 
consists,  as  has  been  said,  in  its  being 
a  voluntary  assent;  for  we  could  turn 
away  from  what  produces  conviction ; 
we  could  dwell  on  the  difficulties  and 
grounds  of  doubt;  we  could  listen  to 
the  pleadings  of  pride  and  passion  and 
worldliness;  we  could  wish  not  to 
believe;  we  could  forfeit  the  priceless 
gift  of  God.  While  w^e  are  in  this  life 
of  probation,  we  are  as  liable  to  be 
tempted  against  faith  as  against  any 
other  virtue.  The  greatest  saints  suffer 
fearful  storms  of  temptation  against  faith 
as  against  all  the  virtues;  more  fearful 
often  than  ordinary  mortals  have  to 
endure.  Intellectual  difficulties  are  the 
material  of  temptations  against  faith; 
for  faith  is,  first  and  foremost,  attacked, 
like  every  virtue,  in  that  faculty,  where 
it  is  seated.  These  difficulties  are  of  all 
kinds:  difficulties  regarding  the  mys- 
teries which  God  has  revealed,  faith  in 
which  now  merits  for  us  vision  and 
possession  of  what  they  contain  here- 
after; difficulties  from  history,  science, 
philosophy  —  every  sphere  of  intellectual 
activity;  difficulties  suggested  by  the 
world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil. 

Difficulties  are  not  temptations,  still  less 
are  they  necessarily  doubts.  Everyone 
having  the  use  of  reason  has  numerous 
difficulties.  A  child  is  puzzled  by  many 
of  the  same  difficulties  that  form  the 
problems  of  the  philosopher  and  the 
theologian.  As  Cardinal  Newman  says: 
'A  thousand  difficulties  need  not  cause 
a  single  doubt.'  And  there  is  the  well- 
known  saying  that  a  fool  can  ask  more 
questions  in  ten  minutes  than  a  wise  man 
could  answer  in  a  lifetime.  Believing  and 
trusting  God's  word  in  spite  of  difficulties 
is  what  makes  the  merit  of  faith.  One 
may  look  at  difficulties  from  every  point 
of  view  and  not  be  tempted.   They  form 
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the  commonest  food  for  thought  for 
religious  thinkers.  What  else  is  tides 
quasrens  intellectum  than  investigating 
how,  directly  or  indirectly,  difficulties 
may  be  reconciled  with  revealed   truth? 

But  there  are  times  when  we  are 
attacked  by  temptation  against  faith 
when  difficulties  assume  quite  another 
aspect,  —  when  we  feel  as  if  they  contra- 
dicted what  faith  teaches.  Different 
people  should  act  differently  under  such 
painful  circumstances.  The  learned  and 
thoughtful  may  face  the  difficulty  and 
the  temptation  directly,  looking  to  God 
the  while  for  aid  ;  recall  the  reasons 
of  their  submission  to  the  teaching  of 
the  Church;  insist  on  seeing  that  the 
temptation  has  no  solid  foundation. 
There  is  no  fear  of  such  having  their 
faith  endangered.  The  unlearned  in  these 
matters  should  simply  make  an  act  of 
faith  in  what  the  Church  teaches,  or  say 
a  little  prayer  for  grace  and  help,  and 
then  think  about  something  else, —  the 
best  way  to  foil  the  tempter  in  most  of 
his  attacks  of  every  kind.  Afterward 
they  can  ask  those  competent  to  instruct 
them,  how  to  answer  such  difficulties. 
Even  when  there  is  no  direct  answer 
there  is  always  the  fact  to  fall  back 
upon — that  the  positive  proofs  of  the 
truth  of  the  Church's  teaching  are  simply 
overwhelming  ;  therefore  no  difficulty 
can  really  be  destructive  of  it. 

Nothing  is  more  calculated  to  excite 
temptations  against  faith  than  heretical 
and  infidel  writings  and  arguments. 
They  are  what  the  devil  chiefly  makes 
use  of  to  undermine  and  destroy-  the 
faith  of  those  who  unnecessarily  read  or 
listen  to  them.  They  are  often  extremely 
well  put.  Much  learning,  research  and 
eloquence  make  them  formidable.  They 
are  all  studied  and  refuted  by  those 
who  are  the  competent  defenders  of  the 
Church;  but  the  simple  faithful  should, 
so  far  as  depends  on  themselves,  have 
nothing   to    do  with  them.    We    should 


not  expose  any  virtue  to  unnecessary 
temptation.  Reading  heretical  works, 
unless  we  are  duly  authorized  and  com- 
petent to  do  so,  is  courting  attack  from 
our  worst  enemies,  who  would  if  they 
could  deprive  us  of  our  greatest  treasure. 
No  matter  how  sincere  a  writer  or 
speaker  may  be,  if  he  attacks  the 
Church's  teaching  he  is  a  deadly  enemy 
of  the  souls  of  those  who  run  the  risk 
of  losing  their  faith  through  him. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  Catholics  so 
commonly  know  so  little  about  their 
own  religion,  compared  with  what  they 
could  and  should  know.  Even  those  who 
are  learned  in  other  matters  too  often 
know  no  more  of  religious  things  and 
matters  of  faith  than  what  they  learned 
as  children  or  while  they  were  at  school. 
The  most  dangerous  difficulties  and 
temptations  of  people  who  have  to  mix 
in  general  society  would  disappear  if  they 
got  rid  of  their  ignorance  on  religious 
matters.  Religious  knowledge  and  argu- 
ments that  are  sound  and  suitable  for 
boys  and  girls  need  to  be  developed  and 
increased  proportionately  with  secular 
knowledge  and  experience.  This  should 
be  done  by  reading  trustworthy  Catholic 
writers,  and  consulting  and  listening  to 
learned  and  experienced  priests  and 
others  versed  in  the  necessary  erudition. 
But  no  one  is  justified  in  unnecessarily 
reading  or  listening  to  heretical  or  infidel 
attacks  on  the  Church;  for  faith,  it  has 
been  said,  is  a  flower  of  delicate  bloom, 
easily  cankered  by  the  poisonous  breath 
of  heresy  and  infidelity. 

No  matter  how  well  instructed  Catho- 
lics may  be,  they  would  still  be  liable  to 
temptations  against  faith,  as  even  the 
profoundest  theologian  and  the  holiest 
is ;  for  faith  is  a  virtue,  and  depends  not 
only  on  God's  giving  light  and  inclination 
and  power  to  believe,  but  also  on  our 
own  free  co-operation  with  this  super- 
natural help.  Being  a  virtue  depending 
( in    the  sense  explained )    on    ourselves. 
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iee  can  strengthen  and  increase  it  to  an}^ 
xtent,  like  any  other  virtue,  by  repeated 
acts,  by  exercising  it  intellectually  and 
morally.  ''Qui  facit  veritatem  vetiit  ad 
lucem.^'*  The  more  enlightened  and 
instructed  our  faith  is,  the  more  it  will 
help  us  to  live  according  to  it.  "Truth 
can  never  be  confirmed  enough."  At  the 
present  day,  seeing  how  the  Church  is 
attacked  from  all  sides  and  from  all 
fields  of  thought  and  research,  and  by 
all  the  means  that  modern  civilization 
supplies,  all  efforts  should  be  made  that 
solid  instruction  of  every  kind  should  be 
imparted  to  the  faithful,  in  order  that 
everyone  should  be  able  to  give  to  himself 
and  to  all  who  inquire  reason  for  the 
faith  which  is  in  him. 

The  truth  of  facts,  such  as  that  the 
Church  of  Rome  is  the  Church  of  God,  is 
not  proved  primarily  and  essentially  by 
proposing  and  solving  diflSculties,  but  by 
positive  proofs.  Overwhelming  positive 
proof  is  to  be  had,  and  is  what  above  all 
should  be  supplied  at  the  proper  time  and 
place  for  the  instruction  of  the  faithful 
and  the  guidance  into  the  light  of  the 
Church  of  those  outside.  No  doubt,  difii- 
culties,  as  they  arise,  must  be  met,  and 
sufficient  answer  given  to  show  that  they 
do  not  really  touch  the  point  at  issue. 
Many  of  the  profoundest  thinkers  and 
most  learned  men  in  every  branch  of 
science  and  learning  of  this  learned  and 
scientific  century  have  been  and  are  Cath- 
olics, and  many  of  these  ecclesiastics. 
Every  encouragement,  as  we  Catholics 
know,  is  given  to  the  competent  to 
investigate  everything,  every  branch  of 
knowledge ;  for  we  are  absolutely  certain 
that  no  real  discovery  can  be  detrimental 
to  Catholic  truth,  but  quite  the  other 
way;  for  God  is  the  origin  of  all  truth, 
natural  and  supernatural,  and  can  not 
contradict  Himself.  It  wnll  always  come 
out  in  the  end  that  whatever  appears 
to   contradict    what    the   Church    really 

*  St.  John,  iii,  21. 
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teaches  is  either  false  or  not  rightly 
understood.  We  know  that  one  of  the 
conspicuous  means  God  makes  use  of  to 
bring  out  more  and  more  clearly  Catholic 
truth  is  the  persistent  and  able  attacks 
of  heretics  and  infidels.  It  is  often  a  slow 
process,  but  all  the  more  surely  and 
perfectl}^  it  produces  its  effects. 

It  is  far  from  my  purpose  to  maintain 
that  sermons  and  instructions  should 
be  mainly  or  often  controversial.  Quite 
the  contrary.  As  far  as  sermons  are 
instructive  in  the  strict  sense,  they  should 
be  positive  explanations  of  the  Church's 
doctrines.  But  the  marks  of  the  true 
Church  must  often  be  explicitly,  often 
incidentally ,  insisted  on.  Positive  knowl- 
edge of  truth  is  the  best  antidote  to  any 
and  every  kind  of  difficulty  and  fallacious 
reasoning.  Hence,  to  assert  that  a  priest 
should  aim  in  his  sermons  and  instruc- 
tions at  refuting  heretical  or  infidel 
attacks  is  wholly  unreasonable.  It  would 
leave  time  for  nothing  else.  It  would  fill 
the  minds  of  his  hearers  with  materials 
for  temptations  ;  for  objections  and 
difficulties  are  much  more  easily  grasped 
than  refutation,  no  matter  how  able. 
The  Church  does  not  fear  argument  or 
difficulties.  Sincere  inquirers  will  always 
meet  with  every  help  and  consideration. 
But  the  priceless  treasure  of  the  faith  in 
the  simple  faithful  must  be  protected  in 
every  lawful  way  against  the  snares  of 
its  enemies,  sincere  or  otherwise ;  and  one 
most  dangerous  snare  is  the  circulation 
among  Catholics  of  heretical  tracts. 


— »  »  • 


There  is  nothing  that  so  discomforts 
infidel  philosophy  as  the  inculcation  of 
the  truth,  that  as  Newton  puts  it,  God 
is  a  necessary  part  of  natural  philosophy; 
and  that  to  construct  a  system  of  the 
origin  of  things  without  an  Eternal 
First  Cause,  is  as  it  were  to  imitate 
Swift's  Laputans  and  begin  a  building 
at  the  top. 
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"Weighed  in  the  Balance* 


BY    CHRISTIAN    REID. 

IV. — The  Sculptor's  Reason. 

A  PA,"   observed  Irma,  in    one  of 

^  her  thoughtful  moods,  ''what  is 
called  love  is  a  very  strange  and — 
not  a  pleasant  thing." 

Mr.  Darracote  started,  and  in  his  sur- 
prise almost  dropped  the  pipe  he  was 
smoking,  as,  turning  in  his  chair,  he 
stared  at  his  daughter.  Their  guests 
were  gone,  and  they  were  alone  in  the 
studio:  he  sitting  in  an  easy  attitude, 
contemplating  the  Psyche  of  which 
Dufresne  had  been  loud  in  praise,  —  and 
Dufresne's  praise,  as  he  knew  well,  was 
always  sincere  and  never  readily  evoked  ; 
while  Irma,  after  flitting  about  with 
unusual  restlessness,  had  finally  paused 
near  him,  and  broken  a  meditative 
silence  with  the  remark  recorded. 

It  was  a  remark  naturally  startling 
to  the  ear  of  a  parent  who  had  not 
imagined  that  the  speaker  possessed  any 
more  personal  knowledge  now  of  the 
subject  of  which  she  spoke  than  she  had 
possessed  in  her  childhood.  To  him  she 
was  still  a  child,  to  whom  he  might 
talk  in  his  whimsical  fashion  of  Eros 
and  Psyche;  but  whose  serene  maiden 
quietude,  he  had  taken  for  granted,  was 
to  be  unrufl^ed  by  the  faintest  stirring 
of  the  wings  of  the  god  for  many  a 
day  to  come. 

*'What  on  earth  do  you  know  about 
it?"  he  inquired,  in  the  first  impulse  of 
his  surprise. 

She  looked  at  her  father — meeting  his 
startled  gaze  without  the  faintest  trace 
of  embarrassment,— and  laughed  sweetly 
and  gaily. 

"More  than  I  care  to  know,  I  assure 
you,"  she  answered.  ''For  it  is  tiresome 
and  stupid — yes,  positively  odious — when 
somebody  whom  you  like  very  much  is 


not  satisfied  with  what  ought  to  satisfy 
him,  but  wants  something  more  — some- 
thing which  3^ou  have  no  power  to  give 
him ;  and  says,  like  a  spoiled  child,  that 
he  must  have  that  or  nothing.  And  so 
you  have  to  choose  between  losing  your 
friend,  or — or  trying  to  give  what  you 
have  not  got." 

"  Oh !  "  said  Mr.  Darracote.  It  was  not 
difficult  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  this 
luminous  statement.  "So  somebody  has 
been  wanting  something  which  you  have 
no  power  to  give  him,  and  declares  he 
must  have  that  or  nothing !  Eh,  bien ! 
he  must  take  nothing,  then.  That  is  all 
there  is  to  be  said." 

"But,  papa,  it  is  very  unreasonable — " 

"Very,"  he  interrupted,  dryly.  "But 
reason  has  never  been  considered  to  be 
the  strong  point  of  lovers,  my  dear. 
And  I  presume  that  the  plain  meaning 
of  all  this  is  that  some  one  has  been 
making  love  to  you?" 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  dejectedly ;  "I  suppose 
that  is  what  you  would  call  it." 

"  Norbert,  of  course  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"Young  ass!  He  deserves  to  be  kicked 
for  his  folly  and  presumption." 

Never  before  had  Irma  heard  such  a 
tone  of  disgusted  irritation  from  her 
father's  lips.  It  was  her  turn  now  to 
look  surprised. 

"Why  do  you  say  that,  papa?"  she 
asked,  in  the  tone  of  an  inquirer  after 
knowledge.  "It  may  be  folh^  but  why 
presumption?  " 

"Why  presumption?"  repeated  her 
father,  in  the  same  tone  of  unfamiliar 
irritation.  "Because,  in  the  first  place, 
he  has  no  right  to  suppose  that  you 
would  give  him  a  thought ;  in  the  second 
place,  he  should  not  have  ventured  to 
address  you  as  if  3^ou  were  a  grisette ; 
and  in  the  third  place,  what  has  he 
possibly  to  offer  you?" 

"I  suppose  he  thought  —  his  heart," 
said  the  girl,  reflectively. 
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His  heart!"   Mr.  Darracote  gave  an 

gry  laugh  as  he  knocked  the  ashes  out 

f  his    pipe.    ''That    might    serve  for  a 

grisette ;    for  you  — well,  I  am  to  blame 

for  keeping  you  here  in  this  Bohemian 

atmosphere,  which  is  not  the  place  for 

you,  now    that    you    are    no    longer    a 

^Khild.    Perhaps  it  was  not  the  place  for 

^Kou  at  any  time,  but  you  have  not  been 

^inhappy  in  it,  I  think ;   and  I  have  been 

very  happy  in  your  companionship." 

"Papa!" — a  quick,  impulsive  arm  was 

flung  around  his  neck,  — "how  dare  you 

•  talk  so  ?    Not  unhappy  in  it !    As  if  there 

were,  as  if  there  could  be,  any  other  place 

for  me  in  the  world  but  this!" 

She    laid    her  satin -soft    cheek    do^wn 

on    his    brow,  and  he  was    silent  for  a 

moment,   drinking   in    the    sweetness    of 

the   caress.     Then    he  put  up    his    hand 

^and   patted    the   graceful    young    head, 

Hburmuring   some  of  the  tender  Italian 

^■vords    which  he  had  learned  from    her 

^■nother's  lips. 

K*  "  But  it  is  true,  all  the  same,  my 
darling!"  he  resumed,  again  in  English, 
after  a  moment  or  two.  "We  have  been 
very  happy  in  our  Bohemia,— yes,  I 
know  that  well;  but  Bohemia  is  no 
place  for  you  now.  You  have  grown  out 
of  childhood  — God  forgive  me  that  I 
forgot  it  !  —  and  I  can  not  have  you 
continuing  here,  without  any  social  life, 
or  a  woman  to  look  after  you ;  subject  to 
the  off-hand  love-making  of  any  penniless 
art-student  who  falls  in  love  with  your 
beauty  and  dares  to  address  you  with 
no  more  ceremony — " 

"Papa,  papa!"  she  laughed.  "Who 
could  have  guessed  that  you  were  such 
an  aristocrat  at  heart !  Why,  I  thought 
we  were  genuine  Bohemians, — lovers  of 
freedom,  despisers  of  conventionality.  I 
am  sure  I  have  heard  you  talk  so  often 
enough.  And  now,  to  hear  you,  one 
would  fancy  you  were  a  prince;  and  I, 
mademoiselle,  your  daughter,  heiress  of 
3'our  marble  halls,  not  to  be  approached 


by  any  suitor  until  he  had  first  laid  his 
pretensions  before  your  highness." 

But  her  jesting  could  not  win  him  to 
jesting  in  reply. 

"I  have  been  to  blame,"  he  repeated. 
"Because  it  was  so  delightful  to  have 
you  always  with  me,  I  kept  you  in  a  life 
which  might  have  sullied  you;  and  it  is 
no  thanks  to  me  that  it  has  not  done 
so.  It  is  no  thanks  to  me  that  you  are 
not  in  love  with  the  young  fool  who 
ventured  to  express  his  passion  to  you 
this  evening,  or  with  some  one  worse — 
some  rapin  of  the  studios—" 

He  broke  off,  as  if  unable  to  face  the 
possibilities  which  his  words  suggested; 
while  Irma  on  her  part  listened  with 
amazement  to  what  was  an  unexpected 
revelation  of  character.  For  she  could 
not  have  imagined  in  her  father  this 
pride  — not  indeed  for  himself  but  for 
her,  —  this  valuing  of  social  forms  which 
she  had  supposed  him  to  despise;  and 
this  aristocratic  instinct,  so  keenly  alive, 
so  ready  to  rise  in  arms  on  her  behalf, 
after  a  lifetime  of  Bohemian  indifference 
to  everything  that  such  an  instinct  might 
be  supposed  to  demand.  It  was  her  first 
experience  of  the  paradox,  the  contradic- 
tion, the  complexity,  to  be  found  more 
or  less  in  all  character,  but  especially  in 
that  which  possesses  the  strange  and 
puzzling  artistic  quality. 

"But,  papa,"  she  said,  presently  —  still 
perched  on  the  arms  of  his  chair,  and 
with  her  head  bent  down  to  his  so  that 
the  dark  and  silvery  curls  mingled, — "I 
think  you  are  very  much  too  hard  on 
yourself,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  I  care 
for  any  society  more  exalted  than  that 
of  Bohemia.  Remember  what  you  have 
always  told  me :  that  everywhere  else  in 
the  world,  among  the  great  as  among 
the  bourgeois,  a  man  is  valued  for  what 
he  possesses,  but  in  Bohemia  alone  he  is 
valued  for  what  he  is.  You  can't  deny 
that,  you  know;  and,  since  it  is  so,  I 
prefer  Bohemia  to  a  world  where  one  is 
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valued  strictly  according  to  the  length 
of  one's  purse." 

Mr.  Darracote  looked  uncomfortable. 

''My  dear,"  he  said,  ''I  am  afraid  you 
have  taken  too  literally  many  things 
which  I  have  said." 

''  I  don't  think  so,  papa.  I  have  always 
thought  everything  you  said  was  so  full 
of  wisdom  that  I  could  not  take  it  too 
literally." 

He  laughed. 

''What  mingled  flattery  and  sarcasm! 
But  see  now!"  —  he  drew  her  forcibly  in 
front  of  him  and  seated  her  on  a  low 
stool  at  his  feet.  "Does  this  enthusiasm 
for  Bohemia  mean  that  you  have,  after 
all,  any  fancy  for  that  young  idiot  who 
has  ventured  to  make  love  to  you?" 

She  hesitated  a  moment  before  making 
a  reply,  but  evidently  only  that  she 
might  reflect  upon  the  question.  Then 
she  shook  her  head. 

"No,  papa,  it  does  not  mean  that. 
Why  should  it?  He  is  a  small  part  of 
Bohemia.  Yet  I  like  him  very  much.  And 
you  know  we  have  always  agreed  that 
there  is  something  exceedingly  attractive 
about  him." 

"Well,  yes,"  Mr.  Darracote  assented. 
"He  is  very  attractive — not  nearly  so 
clever  as  these  French  scamps,  but  with 
a  sterner  moral  stamina  and  a  delicacy 
of  feeling  on  subjects  where  they  have 
none  at  all.  Also  he  possesses  talent, 
undoubted  talent,  and  the  temperament 
of  the  artist.   That  means  much." 

Irma  looked  at  the  table  where  the 
young  head  had  been  cast  down  in  the 
pain  which  her  heart  ached  to  recall. 
And  was  that  what  it  meant  —  capacity 
for  suffering — "the  temperament  of  the 
artist?" 

"I  like  him  very  much,"  she  repeated; 
"  and  I  was  very  sorry  for  him — so  sorry 
that  I  almost  promised  to  take  into 
consideration  what  he  asked." 

Her  father  started. 

"What!  You  almost  promised — " 


"But  before  I  could  do   so,  you  cam* 
in  with  M.  Dufresne." 

"It  was  a  lucky  inspiration  on  my 
part,"  he  said, dryly ;  "although  I  should 
have  made  short  work  of  such  a  promise 
had  you  given  it.  You  are  but  a  child 
yet,  carissima;  and  you  do  not  know 
that  'liking'  a  man  very  much  is  no 
reason  for  promising  him  anything. 
Neither  is  the  fact  that  you  are  sorry  for 
him.  You  said  the  other  da}^  that  if  you 
were  Psyche  you  would  never  suffer  Eros 
to  harness  you  to  his  car.  You  will 
change  your  mind  about  that,  no  doubt, 
as  we  all  do  sooner  or  later.  But,  until 
that  time  comes,  I  want  you  to  remember 
that  there  is  a  much  worse  bondage  than 
to  be  harnessed  by  Eros ;  and  that  is  to 
suffer  yourself,  for  any  reason  whatever, 
to  be  harnessed  without  him." 

He  spoke  with  an  emphasis  which  sank 
deep.  Long  afterward  Irma  retained  the 
memory  of  this  moment  with  a  strange 
vividness.  She  had  but  to  close  her  eyes 
for  the  inward  vision  to  recall  herself 
leaning  against  her  father's  knee,  the 
familiar  scene  of  the  studio  around 
them;  the  bronze  hanging  lamp  — a 
Pompeiian  shape— throwing  its  radiance 
over  the  joyous  figure  of  the  nymph 
beneath  it;  her  father's  voice  sounding 
with  such  rare  earnestness  in  her  ears; 
and  herself  gazing  with  wide,  dark 
eyes  —  was  it  at  the  Psyche  or  into  the 
unknown  future  ? 

' '  Do  you  think — are  you  sure, ' '  she  said 
at  length,  very  slowly,  "that  one  always 
knows  him  —  Eros,  I  mean?  Might  one 
not  make  a  mistake?" 

"Hardly,"  said  her  father,  dreamily; 
for  his  thoughts,  too,  had  wandered— 
but  backward  rather  than  forward.  To 
his  eyes  had  come  a  vision  of  the  past,— 
of  the  day,  the  hour,  when  he  met  a 
lovely  Italian  girl  at  the  door  of  the 
Annunziata  in  Genoa,  and  knew,  without 
an  instant's  doubt  or  hesitation,  that 
his  heart  had  found  its  mistress  for  life 
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and  for  death.  "When  he  comes,  my 
dear,  one  recognizes  him.  There  is  no 
mistake,"  he  said. 

Another  silence  of  a  moment  or  two, 
'and  then  Irmajust  breathed  two  words: 

''Poor  Ralph!" 

''There    is    no  need  to  compassionate 

him,"  said  her  father,  whose  heart  was 

just    now    hard    against    that    offender. 

"He  could  not  help  falling  in  love  with 

you,  I  suppose — I'll  grant  so  much;  but 

he  could    have   helped    making    love    to 

you  as  if— but  there !    One  must  allow  for 

gnorance.    If  he   were  a  Frenchman,  I 

should  deal  very  sharply  with  him;  but 

since  he  is  an  American,  it  is  necessary 

6  remember  the  provincial  standard  of 

manners.   However,  I  will  take  care  that 

e  has  no  more  opportunities  to  forget 

imself.    And,  fortunately^,  we  shall  soon 

e  going  away." 

The  last  words  recalled  Irma  to  a 
udden  recollection  of  w^hat  had  occurred 
earlier  in  the  evening:  her  father's 
strange  refusal  to  accept  an  order  so 
flattering  to  him ;  and  his  equally  strange 
expression  of  a  resolution  to  go  with  her 
to  America,  a  country  which  she  knew 
him  to  dislike. 

Papa !  "  she  cried,  turning  toward  him 
with  an  expression  of  sudden  energy.  "I 
insist  upon  knowing  exactly  and  truly 
what  you  meant  by  all  that  you  said 
to  M.  Dufresne  about  refusing  the  order 
for  that  statue,  and  going  away." 

Mr.  Darracote  smiled,  though  a  little 
uncomfortably.  He  had  foreseen  this 
inquisition  ;  but  it  was,  nevertheless,  not 
altogether  easy  to  parry. 

"So  you  'insist'  upon  knowing,  and 
^exactly  and  truly'!"  he  said,  in  a  tone 
of  raillery.  "Your  Majesty  is  pleased 
to  be  imperative." 

"But,  papa,  haven't  I  a  right  to  be 
imperative,"  she  demanded,  "when  you 
do  something  so  uncharacteristic  and  so 
inexplicable?  For  it  is  inexplicable — you 
know  it  is.    You  know  that  you  do  not 


expect  one  to  believe  that  you  would 
refuse  a  great  artistic  opportunity  in 
order  to  go  to  America,  to  see  a  cousin, 
for  whom  you  care  nothing,  because  he 
offers  you  the  prospect  of  some  money!  " 

She  flung  out  the  words  scornfully, 
while  her  shining,  indignant  eyes  chal- 
lenged him  to  denial.  But  he  shrugged 
his  shoulders  with  the  air  of  a  man 
who  finds  denial  difficult. 

"You  put  the  matter  strongly,"  he 
said;  "but,  in  the  main,  correctly.  I  shall 
certainly  refuse  the  order  and  go  to 
America.  It  seems  to  you  an  inexplicable 
resolution,  I  know ;  but  is  it  too  much 
to  ask  you  to  withhold  your  judgment, 
to  have  a  little  faith  in  me  ?  For  see,  my 
Irma  "—his  hand  passed  caressingly  over 
her  hair, — "it  is  not  only  God  whom  we 
must  trust,  but  also  those  whom  we  love, 
if  we  wish  to  have  any  peace  of  heart 
in  this  restless  world.  It  is  of  your  life 
that  I  am  thinking,  my  dear  child.  I  vSee 
and  know  much  that  you  do  not  know. 
Trust  me." 

"  Papa !  "—she  caught  his  hand  in  both 
her  own.  "You  have  betrayed  yourself. 
I  knew  that  it  was  so  —  I  knew  that  you 
were  thinking  not  of  yourself  but  of 
me.  It  is  too  much.  Do  you  think  that  I 
care  for  money — I?  And  you  would  give 
up  the  opportunity  of  proving  to  all  the 
world  what  you  are  and  what  you  can 
do,  in  order  to  obtain  some  money  for 
me  ?  Papa,  it  w^ould  be  very  cruel— cruel 
to  yourself  and  cruel  to  me.  You  shall 
not  do  it!" 

"Irma!" 

What  a  sound  it  was!  —  something 
between  a  cry  and  a  gasp.  In  the  girl's 
vehemence,  her  absorption  in  what  she 
was  saying,  she  had  not  observed  the 
pallor  which  blanched  his  cheek.  Now 
she  saw  the  spasm  of  pain  convulsing 
it,  the  hand  drawn  from  her  clasp 
and  going  to  his  heart,  the  labored 
breath,  —  she  sprang  to  her  feet  wnth  a 
cry  of  terror: 
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''Papa,  what  is  it? — what  can  I  do?" 

He  whispered  one  word,  '*  Brandy  1 " 
And  while  she  flew  for  it  he  saw  life 
and  all  it  contained  vanishing  from  him. 
Then  —  the  cold  hand  that  had  clutched 
his  heart  and  made  it  stand  still  in  a 
moment  of  mortal  agony,  once  more 
relaxed  its  grasp;  once  more,  slowly, 
laboredl}^  painfully,  the  organ  of  life 
began  to  beat.  He  drew  a  deep  breath — 
there  was  to  be  yet  another  respite,  how 
long  or  how  short  no  one  could  say, 
before  the  great  Secret  was  told. 

''  That  was  sharp !  "  he  said  to  himself, 
as  he  lay  back  exhausted  in  his  chair. 
''There  will  not  be  many  more  such 
warnings.   Ah,  my  poor  Irma!" 

Even  as  he  thought  of  her  she  came 
rushing  in,  the  stimulant  for  which  he 
had  asked  in  her  hand.  He  drank  it, 
felt  its  powerful  influence  reviving  him, 
strengthening,  quickening  the  beating  of 
his  heart ;  and  then,  looking  up,  he  tried 
to  smile  to  reassure  her  as  she  hung  over 
him  in  a  passion  of  anxiety. 

"I  am  better,"  he  whispered.  "Don't 
be  alarmed.   It  is  over — for  the  present." 

"  But  will  it  return  ?  " — she  sank  on  her 
knees  beside  him.  "Papa,  what  does  it 
mean?  —  what  is  it?" 

He  hesitated.  How  could  he  tell  her 
the  truth?  He  had  hoped  to  spare  her 
any  knowledge,  and  yet  perhaps  it  was 
best  that  she  should  know,  — that  she 
should  have  so  much  preparation  for 
the  final,  the  inevitable  blow. 

"You  must  be  very  quiet,"  he  said. 
"Don't  agitate  me,  or  it  may  return  at 
once;  for  it  is  a  trouble  of  the  heart. 
Oh,  nothing  to  be  immediately  alarmed 
about!  I  have  had  it  a  long  time;  but 
all  such  troubles  contain  possibilities 
of  a  danger,  you  know.  Have  I  seen  a 
doctor?  Yes,  not  very  long  ago.  I  did 
not  speak  of  it  to  you,  for  I  did  not  wish 
to  alarm  you;  but  what  he  told  me  is 
the  explanation  of  the  resolution  about 
America    which    puzzles    you    so    much. 


He  tells  me  that  my  heart  is  somewhat 
seriously  affected  ;  that  I  must  be  careful, 
avoid  excitement;  do  little  work,  if  pos- 
sible none  at  all.  '  Travel,'  l^e  said  ;  '  rest ; 
take  an  ocean  voyage  if  you  can.'  So 
this  is  why  I  am  going  to  be  selfish 
enough  to  carry  3^ou  off"  to  America." 

"Selfish!"  —  a  flash  of  illumination,  of 
perfect  comprehension,  came  to  the  girl 
as  she  knelt,  white-faced,  beside  him.  She 
knew  that  he  was  trying  to  deceive  her: 
that  the  danger  was  far  greater  than  his 
words  allowed ;  that  the  plea  for  himself 
veiled  an  absolutely  unselfish  considera- 
tion for  her;  but  with  an  incredible 
courage  she  suppressed  all  expression  of 
this  knowledge  and  of  the  fear  rending 
her  heart.  His  words  —  "Don't  agitate 
me,  or  it  may  return"— held  her  mute. 

She  never  knew  where  she  gained  the 
power  of  self-control  necessary  to  say, 
after  a  pause  which  lasted  hardly  more 
than  a  minute,  but  was  long  enough  for 
her  to  pass  forever  out  of  the  happy 
realm  of  childhood  into  the  woman's 
kingdom  of  sufl'ering  and  endurance : 

"Yes,  I  understand  now.  But  you 
should  have  told  me  before,  and  then  I 
would  not  have  troubled  you  with  my 
foolish  remonstrances.  And  we  shall 
prepare  to  go  immediately,  shall  we  not  ? 
O  papa  darling,  let  us  hope  that  the 
voyage  will  do  you  very  much  good ! 
And  I  will  see  that  nothing  annoys  or 
excites  you, —  nothing!" 

(To  be  continued.) 


No  matter  how  degenerate  on  the  one 
hand,  or  perfect  on  the  other,  they  may 
become,  our  fellowmen  never  fail  to  be 
objects  of  warning  or  encouragement 
to  us. — Rev.  George  Tyrrell,  S.J. 

The  human  soul  is  like  a  bird  born 

in  a    cage.    Nothing   can    deprive   it    of 

its    natural   longings,  or    obliterate    the 

mysterious  remembrance  of  its  heritage. 

— Epes  Sargent. 
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Late* 

BY    DAMKL    J.    DONAFIOE. 

•THE  night-long  rain  is  ended, 

The  white  rack  hurrying  past; 
All  shattered  flies  through  the  windy  skies 
The  ghost  of  the  storm  o'erpast. 

I  stand  in  the  reedy  valley, 
Where  the  river  shouts  and  sings; 

I  list  to  the  breeze  that  shakes  the  trees 
And  whirls  the  leaves  on  its  wings. 

There's  a  gleam  of  gold  on  the  hillside, 
On  the  mountain  a  purple  glow; 

But  the  leaves  that  fly  soon  fall  to  die, 
And  I  feel  the  touch  of  woe. 

The  goldenrod  by  the  wayside, 

The  roses  by  the  stream. 
And  the  laughing  light  of  the  asters  bright 

Are  fled  as  a  fleeting  dream. 

Late,  late  the  year  is  wearing, 

Hard  winter  speedeth  fast; 
God  pity  the  poor  who  must  endure 

The  wrath  of  the  bitter  blast ! 


''The  New  Diana*'' 


BY    MAURICE    FRANCIS    EGAN. 


P]  II. — (Conclusion.) 

I  'T^  H  E  father  and  son  walked  down 
A  the  narrow  streets  until  they  came 
to  the  high  gate  just  opposite  the  school- 
house.  Here  they  entered,  the  porter 
following  with  the  boxes.  Francis  held 
his  father's  arm  with  a  very  different 
clasp  from  the  kid-gloved  touch  of  the 
Vicomte  des  Vaudriers. 

"You  are  taller  than  I  am,  Francis," 
his  father  said,  as  they  entered  the  dimly 
lighted  parlor  of  the  farm-house.  "And 
you  are  very  like  your  mother — the  same 
ej'es  and  something  of  her  manner.  I 
am  afraid  I  expected  to  find  a  small 
boy, — you  were  a  small  boy  when  I  saw 
you  last,  my  son." 

"I  don't  feel  like  a  small  boy,  and  I 
know  that  I  am  not  at  all  like  a  French 
boy.  The  French  boys  have  their  good 


points.  I  think  they  learn  things  more 
thoroughly  at  school  than  we  do  at 
home.  They  work  harder.  But  I  don't 
think  thc}^  know  how  to  take  care  of 
themselves  when  they  get  out  as  well 
as  we  Americans  do." 

Mr.  Crosby  sighed,  and  pulled  at  his 
mustache  hopelessly.  As  Francis  raised 
the  flame  of  the  lamp  on  the  centre  table 
he  noticed  that  his  father  looked  old 
and  troubled. 

"Why,  father,  what  is  the  matter?" 
he  exclaimed,  putting  his  hands  on  his 
father's  shoulders  and  looking  at  him 
with  such  a  hopeful,  confident  gaze  in  his 
young  eyes  that  the  father  felt  a  lump 
come  into  his  throat.  Here  was  a  son  to- 
be  proud  of,  but  a  son  whom  he  might 
have  almost  forgotten  if  his  success  had 
continued.  A  son  to  be  proud  of,  but  one 
whose  career  he  could  not  help  because 
that  success  had  been  so  short. 

Francis  was  pleased  with  everything. 
The  little  room,  with  its  bare  white  floor 
and  whiter  bed;  the  dining-room,  sepa- 
rated only  by  a  leathern  curtain  from 
the  yard;  the  onion  soup,  the  savory 
omelet,  the  haricot  stew,  and  the  clear 
white  cider, —  all  delighted  him.  Crosby, 
to  whom  life  at  Mers  had  become  rather 
gray  in  color,  smiled  and  even  laughed. 

Madame,  bustling  about,  solicitous  for 
her  guests,  offered  Francis  her  favorite 
compote  of  wild  pears;  and  ordered 
Elise,  the  little  maid,  to  light  a  fire  in  the 
salon, — a  thing  which  caused  the  yellow 
paper  roses  on  the  chimney-piece  of  that 
room  to  tremble  with  amazement.  And 
when  the  maid  carried  the  coffee  and 
chartreuse  into  this  little  room,  and  also 
the  lamp  with  the  pretty  pink  shade, 
Crosby  felt  that  the  good  spirits  of  his 
son  had  indeed  made  an  impression. 

"Just  think,  father!  I  have  you  all  to 
myself, — you,  the  author  of  *  Vale  et  Ave.' 
The  Abbe  says  it  is  the  greatest  privilege 
in  the  world  to  know  such  a  man." 
And  Francis  laughed.    "It's  funny  that 
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you  should  be  my  father.  I'm  good 
only  at  hard  study.  I  haven't  a  spark 
of  genius.  There  was  Beaufort,  of  our 
school.  He  used  to  be  a  Stonyhurst  man. 
He  said  that  'Vale  et  Ave'  makes  him 
want  to  be  noble.  He  used  to  say  that  it 
changed  his  whole  life.  It's  a  great  thing 
to  influence  a  boy's  life  in  that  way," 
said  Francis,  with  sparkling  eyes.  ''Have 
another  lump  of  sugar?" 

"Ganymede  waits  on  the  great  Jove !  " 
said  Crosby,  ironical,  yet  pleased. 

''But  Yoti  don't  look  like  Jove.  You 
remember  in  'Yale  et  Ave'  you  quote 
from  Heine,'  The  e^^es  of  a  god  are  always 
steadfast  and  unmoved ' ;  but  yours  are 
very  human  eyes.  Beaufort  was  very 
fond  of  that  chapter  where  Bertrand 
gives  up  the  crown  rather  than  consent 
to  the  degradation  of  Guy." 

"Guy  was  innocent." 

"But  Bertrand  wanted  to  be  king  of 
Rasalia  very  much,— as  much  as  I  want 
to  be  a  great  lawyer  and  satisfy  Grand- 
father Fairfax.  He  wouldn't  even  consent 
to  be  silent  and  have  his  friend  brought 
to  trial.  Beaufort  was  always  spouting 
that  scene  in  the  throne -room  which 
ends  with  Bertrand's  speech:  'Death, 
even  dishonor  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
rather  than  a  sullied  heart ;  a  crownless 
head,  but  never  a  crownless  soul.'  Yes, 
father,  it  is  great!" 

Crosby  smiled  fainth^  across  the  pink 
glow  of  the  lamp ;  he  was  warm  inside 
and  outside,  and  it  was  long  since  he 
had  been  warm  inside.  So  "  Vale  et  Ave  " 
had  found  readers! 

"  Father, "  continued  Francis,  bent  on 
pouring  out  his  thoughts,  '*if  I  am  ever 
tempted  to  do  a  bad  thing — and  I  have 
been  at  times,  —  I  couldn't  do  it,  because 
I'm  the  son  of  the  man  that  wrote 
'Vale  et  Ave.' " 

Francis  flushed  a  little  as  he  said  this, — 
partly  from  enthusiasm,  partly  because 
he  began  to  be  self-conscious  and  to  fear 
that  he  had  "gushed." 


"You've  done  me  a  lot  of  good,  my 
boy,"  Crosby  said,  simply  and  grateful^. 
"I  wanted  to  saj  these  things,  father; 
but  I'm  not  a  writing  boy.  I  can  talk 
fast  enough,  but  a  pen  freezes  me.  I  hope 
you  are  not  bored,  and  that  I  don't  seem 
presumptuous;  but  you  can't  imagine 
how  much  your  book  did  for  us  all. 
There  was  no  end  of  titled  boys  at 
school,  but  Beaufort  declared  that  he'd 
rather  be  your  son  than  the  son  of  the 
greatest  duke  in  France." 

"He  did  not  say  in  England, " observed 
Crosby,  smiling. 
Francis  hesitated. 

"No:  he's  an  English  boy,  and  that 
would  be  asking  almost  too  much.  But 
he  always  means  exactly  what  he  says." 
Altogether,  the  evening  was  pleasant 
both  for  father  and  son.  Crosby  was  in 
need  of  praise  just  at  this  time;  it  came 
like  a  tonic  to  an  anaemic  patient.  And 
when  he  went  to  bed,  he  felt  something 
of  the  old  glow  in  his  heart. 

Francis  took  his  bowl  of  cafe  au  lait 
very  early  and  was  off  to  the  sea.  His 
father  had  some  leisure  moments  to  look 
the  situation  over  before  the  Vicomte 
arrived  at  ten  o'clock. 

Crosby  could  not  think  of  his  son  with- 
out genuine  contentment:  he  seemed  to 
be  satisfactory  in  every  way.  But  the 
more  he  thought  of  him,  the  more  he 
hated  that  poverty  which  prevented  him 
from  giving  the  boy  the  career  he  aspired 
to.  There  was  "The  New  Diana"  and 
Neuve's  ofler.  Neuve  was  a  good  judge 
of  what  would  succeed,  and  one  of  the 
most  enterprising  of  editor -publishers. 
Crosby  knew  that  the  suggested  changes 
would  ruin  the  moral  purpose  of  the 
work  ;  he  knew  that  they  could  be  made 
so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  technical, 
artistic  value  of  the  book;  in  fact,  he 
had  imagined  a  scene  v^^here  Diana  v^ould 
descend  to  the  very  earth.  That  should 
be  a  great  triumph  of  technique.  But 
how  about  the  noble  purpose  which  had 
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made   those   fine    and    receptive    young 
minds   take   fire   from  ''Vale   et   Ave"? 

^^d  if  Diana  descended  to  the  mire,  the 
uthor   of  ''The  Glory  of  the  World," 
which  had  been  a  brilliantly  pure  book, 

Iould  go  down  with  her. 
Could  he  face  the  questioning  eyes  of 
s  son  after  he  had  "wallowed,"  even 
if  "The  New  Diana"  was   to  repeat  the 

■ogue  of  "The  Glory  of  the  World"? 
tis  son  would  grow  older;  and,  as  he 
grew  older,  would  no  doubt  accept  the 
standard  that  money  was  the  basis 
of  all  things,  and  the  successful  man 
the  only  estimable  man.  Socially,  he 
would  lose  nothing.  If  his  book  "went," 
the  hostesses  of  London  and  Paris 
ould  scramble  for  him.  Art  would 
ver  almost  anything.  He  knew  that 
11.  There  was  Bolingbroke,  whose 
Parisian  Garden"  had  gone  beyond  the 
rge  of  indecency,  and  the  great  public 
oke  of  him  with  awe.  Once  success- 
1  himself — and  successful,  too,  through 
his  father's  exertions,  —  Francis  would 
wonder  at  his  early  ideals.  Francis,  in 
time,  loving  his  father  as  he  did,  would 
come  to  see  the  value  of  expediency ;  he 
would  see,  too,  the  fine  art  in  "The  New 
Diana."  Francis,  a  man  of  the  world, 
would  know  that  he  could  not  expect 
his  father  to  be  better  than  other  men. 
So  Crosby  argued.  At  ten  o'clock 
Monsieur  des  Vaudriers  found  him  pale, 
anxious,  yet  resolved. 

"I  got  this  letter  this  morning,"  the 
Vicomte  began,  with  undisguised  eager- 
ness. "It's  from  Neuve.  See  what  he 
says.    He  knows  what  he  is  about." 

Crosby  promptly  read  the  passage  that 
concerned  him : 

"Secure  'The  New  Diana'  at  once.  I 
telegraphed  to  Downhead,  of  London,  a 
resume.  He  will  run  it  simultaneously 
through  The  Piccadilly.  Offers  fifteen 
thousand  francs  for  serial  rights.  As  an 
American,  Monsieur  Crosby  can  take 
care  of  his  rights  in  the  United  States." 


"What  do  you  say  to  that?"  inquired 
the  Vicomte. 

"Done!"  answered  the  other,  almost 
feverishly.  "Come  back  at  three.  I'll 
show  you  the  chapter.  I  can  tone  the 
early  pages  to  go  with  it  later." 

"Enchanted!"  the  Vicomte  said,  as  he 
leaped  on  his  wheel.   "And — " 

"You  shall  have  your  commission.'* 

The  Vicomte  laughed. 

"i4u  plaisir!^'' 

The  commission  and  the  translator's 
fee  meant  very  much  to  him.  He  was  an 
economical  nobleman,  but  he  could  not 
spend  three  months  in  Paris  every  3'ear 
on  the  rent  of  forty  acres  of  land. 

Crosby  did  not  go  down  to  breakfast 
at  noon;  he  called  out  to  Francis  that 
he  was  busy.  And  the  son,  reverential  of 
genius,  went  downstairs  on  tiptoe,  and 
betook  himself  to  the  beach  again,  where 
he  found  much  to  amuse  him.  Crosby 
had  a  productive  mood  upon  him.  His 
pen  flew.  He  made  one  or  two  sugges- 
tions in  the  first  chapter,  that  Diana 
might  fall  logically.  Then  he  gave  some 
epigrammatic  touches  to  the  dialogue, — 
cynical,  almost  depraved.  They  were 
modem  and  witty;  the  readers  of  the 
Revue  Jaune  would  appreciate  them. 

Then  for  the  scene.  It  was  nearly  three 
when  he  finished  it.  He  had  never  written 
better  in  his  life.  It  was  mellow ;  it  was 
modulated;  it  was  well-balanced;  but 
it  was  bad, — utterly  bad.  Voltaire  had 
never  thrown  over  an  ideal  with  more 
consummate  art. 

Tired  and  excited,  he  admitted  this  to 
himself  as  he  leaned  back  in  his  chair. 
Neuve  would  like  it,  while  London  and 
Paris  would  be  wild  over  his  audacious 
treatment  of  a  problem.  But  Francis  and 
the  fresh  young  hearts  who  might  be  led 
to  accept  this  vicious  thing  because  they 
had  loved  "  Vale  et  Ave  "  ?  He  was  angry 
at  the  thought.  Should  he  sacrifice  his 
success  because  boys  and  girls  might 
read   his   books?    If  Francis   had    been 
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brought  up  in  a  strict  school,  sheltered 
and  innocent,  it  was  time  he  learned  the 
ways  of  the  world.  Boys  ought  not 
read  books  written  for  grown  persons, — 
that  was  an  axiom.  Well,  he  must  ruin 
his  boy's  career,  or  run  the  risk  of  soiling 
his  son's  mind  and  of  shattering  the 
image  of  himself  in  the  boy's  heart.  He 
had  chosen. 

The  Vicomte  knocked. 

"Well?"  he  inquired, — he  was  in  his 
afternoon  clothes  now,  and  he  diffused 
the  odor  of  lilacs. 

''Come  down  to  the  parlor  and  read 
the  scene,"  Crosby  said,  with  a  flash  of 
triumph  in  his  eyes;  he  was  proud  of 
the  technical  part  of  his  work. 

The  yellow  paper  flowers  nodded  on 
their  wire  stems  as  the  author's  voice 
vibrated.  When  he  had  finished,  the 
Vicomte  embraced  him. 

"I  did  not  think  you  would  dare  to 
go  so  far,"  he  observed,  enthusiastically. 
^'It's  the 'last  cry.'" 

"I  have  gone  pretty  far." 

"Our  fortune  is  made,"  the  Vicomte 
continued.  "I'll  telegraph  to  Neuve  and 
get  more  money.  That  last  episode  is 
splendid.  What  technique!  Let  us  walk; 
I  have  much  to  say.  Let  me  suggest  an 
idea  for  a  sequel." 

Crosby  took  his  hat  and  cane, — flushed, 
excited,  nervous,  as  if  he  had  taken 
absinthe.  He  drank  in  the  Vicomte's 
suggestions  as  they  walked  for  three 
hours  on  tho^  plage.  Success  was  at  hand, 
and  3'et  he  despised  himself. 

Francis  found  his  father  gone.  He  at 
first  thought  of  unpacking  his  books; 
but  the  parlor  was  warm,  and  on  the 
table  lay  the  typewritten  copy  of  "The 
New  Diana,"  with  a  number  of  freshly 
written  pages  between  the  leaves. 

"He  has  left  it  for  me,"  Francis  said, 
sinking  into  Madame's  arm-chair, — "this 
new  book;   and  I  shall  read  it  £rst." 

His  e^^es  sparkled  as  he  read  ;  but  when 
he  reached  a  pen-written  passage  in  the 


fifth  chapter,  he  turned  to  the  score  of 
newly -inked  sheets.  His  cheeks  flushed 
to  crimson  as  he  read  ;  he  looked  around, 
as  if  ashamed,  and  then  resumed  the 
reading. 


At  six  o'clock  Crosby  and  the  Vicomte 
came  back.  PVancis  had  taken  "The 
New  Diana"  to  his  room. 

"Brush  up  a  little  and  put  on  a  black 
coat,"  his  father  called.  "Monsieur  des 
Vaudriers  is  below;  he  will  dine  with 
us  in  half  an  hour." 

Crosby  looked  in  the  glass  on  his  table. 
He  scarcely  knew  himself:  he  was  a 
changed  man.  The  confidence  of  success 
was  already  upon  him. 

"Why?"   said  a  voice. 

It  was  his  wife's.    He  turned  amazed. 
Francis    was    in     the    room,   with    the 
manuscript  of  "The  New  Diana"  in  one 
hand  and  the  freshly    written  pages  in    I 
the  other. 

"Oh,  why,  father?" 

"What,  Francis!  You  have  read  thai 
without  my  permission?"  Crosby  asked, 
in  cold  anger. 

"Yes,"  said  the  boy.   "I  thought  that    f^ 
you  meant  it  for  me." 

"I  did  not  mean  it  for  you."  And  then 
he  added:  "You  see  that  it  was  not 
intended  for  you." 

"But  why,Vather?" 

Crosby's  anger  faded.  Those  eyes  were 
so  like  his  dead  wife's,  and  that  boyish 
question  so  like  her  tone.  A  child  had  no 
right  to  ask  such  a  question;  but  his 
anger  was  dead. 

"I  will  tell  you  w^hy.  On  this  novel 
depends  your  future ;  on  that  very  scene, 
in  fact.  It  is  not  morally  good ;  I  would 
not  have  you  think  so:  it  is  utterly 
bad.  I  know  that  better  than  you.  But 
in  this  world  we  must  sacrifice  our  ideals 
when  the  world  demands  it;  you  will 
come  to  tAat." 

"I  knew  you  could  be  bad  —  we  can 
all  be  bad, —  but  I  never    thought  that 
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you  would  be  bad,  father,"  said  Francis, 
artlessly.  "But  what  will  the  Abbe  and 
Beaufort  think?" 

"It's  a  question  of  your  future.  I  am 
poor.  I  will  not  have  your  Grandfather 
Fairfax  support  my  son.  He  has  insulted 
me  horribly  whenever  he  could.  He  acts 
as  if  I  were  a  dog.  Nobody  will  print 
this  book  as  I  wrote  it.  And  I  have 
every  assurance. that,  published  with  the 
changes,  it  will  give  me  back  miy  reputa- 
tion and  make  us  comparatively  rich. 
There  you  have  my  why.  If  I  tear  up 
these  sheets,  you  must  stay  here  with 
me,  facing  a  most  uncertain  future.  I 
haven't  the  money  even  to  pay  your 
passage  to  New  York.  You  are  anjbi- 
tious,  I  know;  you  will  succeed  if  you 
get  a  chance.  Your  grandfather,  if  you 
obey  him  by  going  in  for  law,  will  no 
doubt — you  are  so  like  your  mother,  and 
he  always  hated  me — make  you  his  heir. 
Do  you  want  me,  for  a  scruple,  to  tear 
up  those  sheets  ?  Think ! — for  a  scruple !  " 

"They  are  bad." 

Francis  had  grown  pale. 

"Yes,  —  they  couldn't  be  much  worse; 
but  they  are  beautifully  written." 

"Tear  them  up.   I  say  that,  father!  " 

"You  are  a  fool,  Francis.  If  I  tear  up 
those  sheets,  you'll  have  nothing  to  hope 
for.   I  can't  help  you." 

"I  can't  tell  you  how  I  feel,  father; 
you'd  laugh  at  me  if  I  could.  But  I  can 
study  here — and  wait.  I'd  be  happy 
enough  with  you ;  but  you'd  never  be  the 
same  to  me  —  don't  be  angry."  Francis 
faced  his  father,  not  defiantly  nor  plead- 
ingly. "Don't  be  angry,"  he  continued. 
"  You  have  a  right  to — "  the  boy  paused. 

Crosby  looked  his  son  straight  in  the 
eyes.  They  did  not  flinch;  what  the 
father  saw  there  he  alone  knew. 

"  Come,  Francis,"  he  said,  taking  the 
new  sheets  — the  sheets  breathing  with 
the  splendid  scene — from  his  son's  hands. 

The  father  and  son  went  into  the 
parlor. 


''Bon  soir!^^  said  the  Vicomte,  gaily. 
Madame  had  lighted  the  wood  in  the 
grate.    "This  fire  is  agreeable." 

"And  useful,"  Crosby  said,  throwing 
the  pages  upon  the  flame.  "Monsieur 
des  Vaudriers,  I  have  decided." 

He  thrust  the  papers  down  with  the 
toe  of  his  boot. 
The  smile  faded  from  the  Vicomte's  face. 

"I  understand,"  he  said,  with  great 
restraint.  "I  must  say  good -night." 
And  then  he  added:  "Crosby,  you  are 
a  fool!" 

Crosby  looked  at  his  son;  there  was 
a  half  -  humorous  light  in  his  eyes.  The 
Vicomte  opened  the  door  and  went  out 
abruptly.  There  was  the  scent  of  lilacs 
in  the  room.  Francis  took  his  father's 
arm  and  the  two  went  in  to  dinner. 


'^  Noblesse  Oblige.^ 

BY     LOUISA     MAY     DALTON. 

THIS  expression,  freely  translated  in 
various  ways,  confronts  us  in  life  as 
well  as  in  literature  with  haunting  per- 
sistence. Its  origin  is  curious.  In  1808, 
when  Napoleon  was  still  powerful  and 
busily  engaged  in  making  plans  for  the 
empire  he  hoped  to  found,  the  Count  de 
Louis  suggested  the  phrase  noblesse 
oblige  as  the  best  maxim  for  what  may 
be  called  the  Napoleonic  nobility,  as  the 
shibboleth  of  a  class.  We  append  some 
of  its  liberal  translations : 

"The  obligations  of  birth  constrain 
us."  "  Whoever  calls  himself  noble  should 
conduct  himself  nobly."  "Noble  birth 
imposes  the  obligation  of  high-minded 
principles  as  well  as  noble  actions."  The 
ancients  anticipated  this  latter  thought. 
"The  nobly  bom,"  observed  Euripides, 
"must  nobly  bear  his  fate." 

To  be  nobly  bom  —  this  means  much, 
comprises  much.  From  one  point  of  view, 
it  presupposes  a  long  line  of  ancestors, 
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a  social  position  assured  beyond  all  cavil 
or  accident.  The  very  words  suggest  the 
amenities  of  life, — purple  and  fine  linen, 
courtesy,  soft  voices,  a  knowledge  of 
social  usages,  inherited  gentleness,*  and 
a  crest  upon  one's  teaspoons.  This  is, 
however,  but  their  primary  application. 

There  are  noblemen  to  whom  these 
things  are  not  given.  There  are  many 
at  whose  heritage  the  Herald's  College 
would  sneer;  who  have  inherited,  it  may 
be,  poverty  both  of  mind  and  pocket; 
whose  childhood  has  been  untaught, 
whose  rudeness  has  been  unchecked ;  in 
whose  lives  the  timid  little  flower  of 
courtesy  has  been  choked  by  the  weeds 
of  neglect.  What  have  these  noblemen 
to  do  with  what  we  call  nobility? 
How  can  they  find  a  lesson  in  a  phrase 
intended  for  gentlefolk? 

In  the  first  place,  let  them  consider 
that  the  angel  who  keeps  the  heavenly 
register  knows  of  the  lions  which  beset 
their  paths :  he  is  aware  of  the  tempta- 
tions, the  privations,  the  skulking  wolves 
of  poverty,  the  sordid  grind  of  daily  life, 
the  inherited  obstacles;  and  he  knows, 
too,  that  in  proportion  as  one  over- 
cometh  he  is  noble,  with  a  rank  to  which 
the  puerile  titles  of  man's  bestowing  are 
but  sounding  brass.  To  be  noble  because 
of  circumstances  is  well;  to  be  noble  in 
spite  of  them  is  an  incomparably  greater 
distinction. 

The  phrase  noblesse  oblige  takes  on 
a  new  meaning  as  we  widen  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  word  nobility;  and  he  who 
belongs  to  God's  aristocracy,  not  man's, 
may,  too,  find  strength  and  inspiration 
in  its  cheering  and  encouraging  behest. 
A  man  may  be  noble  even  though  it 
should  be  his  lot  to  serve  the  ignoble: 
although  he  should  wait  upon  himself 
instead  of  employing  a  liveried  lackey; 
although  his  speech  should  be  crude  and 
his  garments  coarse ;  although  he  should 
sleep  at  the  Inn  of  the  Beautiful  Star 
instead  of  in  ancestral  halls.  > 


It  is  a  desirable  thing  to  be  well-born ; 
to  look  back  upon  a  long  line  of  ancestors 
in  whom  the  graces  flourished,  who  were 
pure  and  true  and  brave.  And  this  is, 
happily,  not  the  exclusive  prerogative 
of  those  whose  names  flourish  in  the 
Book  of  Heraldry. 

And  so  we  suggest  a  new  and  much 
more  elastic  translation  of  the  words 
which  the  Count  de  Louis  devised  as  the 
war-cry  of  a  class : 

'^I  am  the  child  of  the  King,  joint-heir 
with  Christ;  therefore  doth  the  obliga- 
tion of  my  rank  constrain  me." 


The  History  of  a  Shrine  in  Jerusalem. 

A  QUAINT,  covered  archway,  that  has 
withstood  the  wear  of  more  than 
nineteen  centuries,  spans  the  Sorrowful 
Way,  near  its  entrance,  in  Jerusalem.  One 
end  forms  a  part  of  the  wall  of  a 
Moslem  temple — all  that  remains  of  the 
ancient  Pretorium,  —  and  from  its  grated 
windows  the  muezzin  gives  thrice  daily 
the  Mohammedan  call  to  prayer.  Just 
beyond  where  he  stands,  nearly  one-half 
the  structure  is  lost  to  view  behind  the 
wall  of  a  convent  chapel ;  and  here  our 
Saviour  stood  on  that  first  Good  Friday 
morning  when  Pilate  cried  to  the  cruel 
and  murderous  multitude  below,  Ecce 
Homo—'' Behold  the  Man !  " 

Upon  this  spot  has  been  erected  a 
statue  of  Our  Lord  clothed  in  purple 
robe  and  crowned  with  thorns, — a  statue 
so  lifelike  in  its  agony  that  none  of  the 
thronging  pilgrims  can  look  upon  it 
without  weeping.  About  it  Christian 
faith  has  reared  a  beautiful  chapel,  where 
the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  is  daily 
offered;  and  above  all  a  great  cross 
crowns  the  edifice,  it  being  until  recently, 
and  perhaps  still,  the  only  one  exposed 
to  public  view  in  all  Jerusalem. 

The  story  of  the  erection  of  this  shrine, 
crowned  by  its  symbol  of  the  true  faith, 


is  a  tale  of  man's  perseverance  and 
woman's  wit,  aided  and  inspired  by  the 
Spirit  that  makes  us  wise  unto  salvation. 
When,  about  half  a  century  ago,  nego- 
tiations were  made,  through  a  third 
person,  for  the  purchase  of  this  hallowed 
spot,  the  Moslem  owners  demanded  a 
sum  far  in  advance  of  its  real -estate 
value.  But  what  of  that !  That  it  could 
be  bought  at  all  by  Christians  was 
almost  a  miracle;  and  a  holy  priest 
stood  ready  to  preach  a  crusade  through- 
out Europe,  —  not  this  time  for  the 
gathering  of  a  mighty  army,  but  for  the 
collection  of  Christian  gold.  Perhaps  no 
man  was  ever  better  fitted  for  such  a 
task  than  Father  Marie  Alphonse  Ratis- 
bonne,  himself  of  Jewish  birth,  and  over 
whose  miraculous  conversion  all  Catholic 
Europe  was  still  rejoicing. 

The  needed  sum  was  collected  even 
sooner  than  the  most  sanguine  had 
hoped,  and  the  joyful  news  sent  to  Jeru- 
salem; but,  alas!  Moslem  suspicions, 
and  with  them  Moslem  greed  of  gain, 
had  been  aroused;  and  the  reply  came 
back  that  the  coveted  archway  could 
be  procured  only  for  double  the  original 
sum.  Useless  to  reason,  plead  or  threaten. 
What  could  be  done? 

*'I  will  preach  another  crusade,"  said 
Father  Ratisbonne. 

"You  will  be  treated  as  an  impostor," 
responded  the  pessimists. 

"People  have  already  given  what  they 
^^an.  It  will  be  impossible  to  raise  the 
whole  sum,"  declared  the  most  hopeful. 
"I  shall  succeed,  I  am  confident,"  said 
Father  Ratisbonne.  "God  and  His  Holy 
Mother  will  not  abandon  their  work  nor 
permit  it  to  fail." 

And  he  did  succeed.  This  time  the 
Mohammedans,  dazzled  by  the  prospect 
of  so  large  a  sum  of  money  for  so  small 
a  piece  of  property,  raised  no  further 
obstacle,  and  the  work  was  brought  to 
completion.  The  convent,  where  Jewish 
orphan  girls  are  reared  in  the  Christian 
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faith,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  zealous 
missionary  Sisters;  but  one  great  Cath- 
olic need  was  still  lacking.  Since  the  fall 
of  Jerusalem  into  infidel  hands  never  had 
the  Christian  Cross  been  allowed  to  rear 
its  form  publicly  in  the  city. 

Night  and  day  the  Mother  Superior 
pondered  this  question  —  how  could  a 
cross  be  placed  upon  the  convent?  For 
who  ever  heard  of  a  Catholic  chapel 
without  this  its  crowning  glory!  Long 
experience  with  the  Moslem  character 
had  taught  her  that  while  the  infidel 
will  battle  fiercely  to  prevent  a  deed, 
yet,  once  accomplished,  he  will  take  no 
measures  for  its  undoing ;  and  upon  this 
knowledge  she  based  her  plans. 

At  length  arrived  the  eve  of  a  great 
Mohammedan  feast.  All  the  day  before 
workmen  were  busy  upon  the  flat-roofed 
buildings,  setting  up  frames  for  fireworks^ 
arranging  banners,  hanging  lanterns, 
and  putting  in  place  the  usual  festive 
decorations. 

"Now  or  never!"  exclaimed  the  good 
Superior;  and  she  sent  some  Christian 
workmen  to  the  roof  of  the  convent ^ 
where,  among  so  many  others,  they 
attracted  no  attention. 

But  the  next  morning! — ah,  that  was 
different!  Many  a  devout  follower  of 
Mohammed  cursed  himself  for  having 
allowed  the  despised  Christian  emblem 
to  be  set  up  before  his  very  face  and  eyes. 
Still,  true  to  his  Moslem  temperament 
and  training,  each  and  every  one  said : 
"It  is  there.  Let  it  remain."  And  so  it 
does  even  to  this  day. 


There  is  so  much  wretchedness  in 
the  world  that  we  may  safely  take  the 
word  of  any  mortal  professing  to  need 
our  assistance;  and  even  should  we  be 
deceived,  still  the  good  to  ourselves 
resulting  from  a  kind  act  is  worth  more 
than  the  trifle  by  which  we  purchase  it. 

— Hawthorne. 
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The  Golden  Rose* 

IT  is  a  very  ancient  rite  of  the  Church 
that  the  Pope  should,  on  the  fourth 
Sunday  in  Lent  (Rose  Sunday),  bless  a 
Golden  Rose  which  is  usually  sent  to  a 
Bovereign,  to  a  celebrated  church,  or  to 
some  eminent  personage.  This  present 
was  substituted  for  the  gold  and  silver 
keys,  and  for  the  pieces  cut  with  a  file 
from  the  chains  that  are  said  to  have 
bound  the  hands  of  St.  Peter,  which  were 
formerly  sent. 

The  solemn  ceremony  of  blessing  the 
Golden  Rose,  which  takes  place  in  the 
papal  chapel  in  Rome,  is  thus  described : 
A  cardinal  priest  celebrates  Mass,  and 
Bome  distinguished  ecclesiastic  delivers 
a  sermon  in  Latin.  The  Golden  Rose  is 
blessed  by  the  Pontiif  himself,  who  recites 
a  prayer,  in  which  Our  Lord  is  described 
as  *'the  flower  of  the  fields  and  the  lily 
t)f  the  valleys."  The  Pope  consecrates  the 
rose  with  balm,  sprinkles  on  it  powdered 
musk,  and  makes  the  Sign  of  the  Cross 
over  it  with  incense ;  then  deposits  it  on 
the  altar,  where  it  remains  during  Mass. 
This  ceremony  is  very  ancient.  It  was 
observed  as  far  back  as  the  eleventh 
x^entury.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the 
Pope  resided  in  the  Lateran  Palace, 
having  first  blessed  the  rose,  he  went  on 
horseback  to  the  venerable  Basilica  of 
Holy  Cross,  one  of  the  seven  principal 
churches  of  Rome.  He  wore  the  mitre, 
was  accompanied  by  all  the  cardinals, 
and  held  the  blessed  flower  in  his  hand. 
Having  reached  the  basilica,  he  made  a 
discourse  on  the  mysteries  symbolized  by 
the  beauty,  the  color,  and  the  fragrance 
of  the  rose.  Mass  was  then  celebrated. 
After  the  Mass  the  Pope  returned  to 
the  Lateran  Palace.  Surrounded  by  the 
Sacred  College,  he  rode  across  the  plain 
which  separates  the  two  basilicas,  with 
the  mystic  flower  still  in  his  hand. 
For  several  centuries  the  custom  has 


been  to  present  the  rose  to  some  Catholic 
prince  or  princess;  the  Holy  Father 
delivering  it,  saying,  "Receive  this  rose, 
the  symbol  of  Jerusalem  militant  and 
Jerusalem  triumphant,  which  shows  to 
all  Christians  that  the  fairest  of  flowers 
is  the  joy  and  the  crown  of  the  saints. 
Receive  it,  beloved,  noble,  powerful  and 
virtuous  son  [or  daughter],  that  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  may  ennoble  you,  like 
to  a  rose  planted  on  the  border  of  a 
running  stream.  May  God,  thrice  holy 
throughout  all  eternity,  grant  unto  you 
this  grace  out  of  His  abundant  mercy 
and  bounty!  Amen." 


Notes  and  Remarks. 


Those  who,  on  account  of  ill  health 
or  for  other  reasons,  are  dispensed  from 
the  Lenten  fast  should  not  forget  that 
almsdeeds  and  prayer  are  also  enjoined 
on  the  faithful  at  this  holy  season.  Those 
who  can  not  fast  ought  to  feel  obliged 
to  pray  more  and  make  some  sacrifices 
in  behalf  of  the  needy.  There  can  never 
be  a  dispensation  from  good  works. 

How  much  might  be  done  to  clothe 
the  comfortless  poor  in  large  cities  if 
the  Catholic  ladies  of  every  parish  were 
to  form  themselves  into  circles  and  meet 
for  a  few  hours  each  week  to  make 
garments,  for  which  there  are  always 
many  poor  persons  in  sore  need!  The 
gentlemen,  old  and  young,  should  be 
called  upon  to  contribute  the  materials; 
and  children  should  be  encouraged  to 
deny  themselves  in  some  way  for  the 
same  good  purpose.  In  smaller  cities 
and  towns,  where  there  are  no  regularly 
organized  sewing  societies  belonging  to 
the  church,  charitable  women  might  meet 
to  sew  for  the  diocesan  orphan  asylum, 
the  very  existence  of  which  is  so  often  lost 
sight  of.  In  distributing  the  garments 
thus  provided,  many  other  ways  of  doing 
good  would   be   discovered;    and    thus, 
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little  by  little,  the  benefactors  would  be 
emancipated  from  the  slavery  of  what  is 
called  society,  and  learn  from  actual 
experience  that  there  is  nothing  more 
sweet  in  life  than  to  promote  the  well- 
being  of  one's  neighbor. 


Judge  Bischoflf,  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  New  York,  lately  refused  to  recognize 
a  decree  of  divorce  obtained  in  North 
Dakota.  This  is  probably  the  first  time 
that  any  State  has  dealt  so  blunt  a 
rebuke  to  another  State;  and  it  is  in 
accordance  with  eternal  fitness  that  the 
scandalous  divorce  laws  that  have  long 
disgraced  the  statute-books  of  the  Dako- 
tas  should  have  furnished  the  subject 
and  the  occasion.  Let  supreme  courts  in 
other  States  follow  the  example  of  New 
York,  and  Western  divorce  -  mills  will 
soon  languish.  When  unsettled  males  and 
females  find  that  other  courts  do  not 
recognize  Dakota's  permit  to  commit 
bigamy,  the  facile  permit  will  no  longer 
be  sought.  It  is  possible  that  Judge 
Bischofif's  decision  may  lead  to  the  pas- 
sage of  a  uniform  divorce  law  throughout 
the  Union.  We  should  strongly  favor 
such  a  movement — provided  the  divorce 
law  of  South  Carolina  were  the  uniform 
law  enacted.  In  South  Carolina,  divorce 
with  remarriage  is  never  permitted. 


II 


''I  shall  never  be  a  Papist,"  said  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson,  ''unless  on  the  near 
approach  of  death,  of  which  I  have  a 
great  terror."  When  death  came,  the 
Doctor,  like  many  another  who  post- 
poned his  conversion,  had  not  the  grace 
to  become  a  ''Papist";  but  his  dread  of 
God's  judgment  was  terrible  to  his 
friends.  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald,  writing  in 
the  Month,  records  his  answer  to  one 
who  sought  to  allay  his  fears  by  remind- 
ing him  of  his  services  to  religion  and 
virtue,  of  the  good  his  writings  had 
done,  etc.  "Every  man,"  roared  the 
anguished  Doctor,  "knows  his  own  sins 


and  what  graces  he  has  resisted!  And 
am  I,  who  have  been  a  teacher  to 
others,  to  become  a  castaway?"  John- 
son's Catholic  tendencies — his  defence  of 
prayers  for  the  dead,  the  invocation  of 
saints,  etc.,  —  are  well  known,  as  is  also 
his  comparison  between  converts  from 
Protestantism  and  those  who  leave  the 
Church.  "A  man  who  is  converted  from 
Protestantism  to  Popery  may  be  sincere ; 
he  parts  with  nothing,  and  he  is  only 
superadding  to  what  he  had.  But  a 
convert  from  Popery  to  Protestantism 
gives  up  so  much  of  what  he  has  held  as 
sacred  as  anything  he  retains  —  there  is 
so  much  laceration  of  mind,  that  it  can 
hardly  be  sincere  and  lasting."  And  once 
when  he  heard  that  a  certain  clergyman 
had  sacrificed  his  prospects  to  become  a 
Catholic,  he  exclaimed,  "  God  bless  him !  " 


It  was  natural  that  the  Holy  Father's 
letter  to  Cardinal  Gibbons  should  be 
misapprehended,  —  that  many  persons 
should  see  in  it  a  condemnation  of 
individuals  not  in  favor  with  them,  and 
of  opinions  and  policies  supposed  to  be 
advocated  by  a  considerable  number  of 
American  Catholics.  For  ourselves,  we 
know  of  no  one  in  this  country  who  holds 
ideas  or  advocates  methods  identical 
with  those  which  are  discountenanced; 
nor  have  we  ever  seen  an  American  book 
in  which  they  are  upheld.  The  Papal 
letter  was  written,  as  is  expressly  stated, 
for  two  purposes,  one  of  which  seems 
unlikely  at  present  to  be  accomplished. 
Some  of  those  to  whom  the  letter  should 
be  of  greatest  interest  are  evidently  not 
in  a  frame  of  mind  to  profit  by  the 
instructions  so  clearly  and  forcefully 
expressed.  It.  was  intended  "to  call 
attention  to  certain  things  to  be  avoided 
and  corrected."  What  is  to  be  avoided 
is  perfectly  plain,  but  it  is  not  so  clear 
what  stands  in  need  of  correction.  On 
this  point  there  are  differences  of  opinion. 
Concerning  the  other  object  of  the  letter, 
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however,  there  can  be  no  room  for 
doubt — '*to  suppress  certain  contentions 
which  have  arisen  lately  among  you,  to 
the  detriment  of  the  peace  of  many 
souls."  Those  who  sincerely  condemn 
what  the  Pope  condemns  and  yet  do 
not  fully  understand  his  meaning  will 
seek  further  enlightenment.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  immediate  cessation  of  attacks 
from  any  quarter  on  persons  who  declare 
that  they  do  not  hold  and  never  did 
entertain  the  opinions  that  have  been 
condemned  is  demanded  in  the  interests 

of  religion  by  the  Vicar  of  Christ. 

* 

*  * 

The  effect  produced  by  the  Pope's  letter 
on  the  minds  of  Protestants  is  all  that 
could  be  wished  for.  It  was  evidently 
written  with  a  view  to  their  enlighten- 
ment as  well  as  for  the  guidance  of  those 
of  the  household  of  the  faith.  Coming 
at  a  time  when  the  whole  country  is 
stirred  up  by  religious  controversies  of 
some  sort,  and  written  as  it  is  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  it  is 
calculated  to  make  a  deep  impression  on 
all  serious  minds.  If  we  may  judge  by 
editorial  references  to  the  letter  in  the 
newspapers,  it  has  been  read  as  atten- 
tively by  outsiders  as  by  those  to  whom 
it  was  nominally  addressed.  Witness  the 
following  passage  from  an  editorial  in 
the  Times-Herald  of  Chicago : 

Pope  Leo's  letter  on  Americanism  strikes  across 
the  present  like  an  invocation  to  the  past.  It  affects 
one  strangely  in  this  age  of  whirring  changes,  indi- 
vidual assertion  and  doubt.  Immutable,  imperial, 
infallible,  is  the  refrain.  There  are  no  concessions. 
In  language  dignified,  sonorous  and  impressive, 
the  note  of  authority  swells  forth  to  command  all 
the  old  allegiance.  One  must  be  totally  devoid  of 
emotion  not  to  feel  its  influence,  not  to  recall  under 
its  spell  "the  pomp  and  splendor"  of  many  a 
great  historic  pageant. 


his  sensibilities  permitted  him  to  extort 
rent  from  tenants  who  could  ill  afford  to 
pay  it,  and  thus  his  estate  was  of  little 
value  to  him.  He  was  an  Oxford  man,  a 
fervent  Catholic,  a  sober  enthusiast,  a 
vigorous  debater,  a  tireless  worker.  As 
Resident  Commissioner  of  Education  in 
Ireland,  he  administered  a  yearly  grant  of 
£1,200,000  so  wisely  as  to  earn  from  the 
Athenseum  this  tribute:  ''His  qualifica- 
tions as  a  Roman  Catholic,  a  gentleman, 
a  man  of  strict  honor  and  probity,  a 
diligent  official,  make  it  almost  impos- 
sible to  find  him  a  worthy  successor." 
Our  contemporary  adds  that  "his  sweet 
temper,  his  transparent  honesty,  his 
great  kindliness,  made  him  as  great  a 
favorite  with  his  opponents  as  with  his 
supporters."  Not  a  bad  compliment, 
that,  for  an  Irish  Catholic  official,  from 
an  English  Protestant  literary  journal 
which  is  at  all  times  reticent  of  eulogy. 


The  lateRt.  Hon.  Christopher  Redington 
was  a  landlord  of  County  Galway,  where 
the  proportion  of  Catholic  landed  gentry 
is  unusually  large.  He  inherited  valuable 
property;    but  neither  his  principles  nor 


There  are  many  indications  of  the 
propagation  of  Catholic  ideas  outside 
the  Church.  This  change  of  the  Prot- 
estant mind  is  one  of  the  happiest  signs 
of  the  times.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Carroll,  who 
used  to  be  the  editor  of  the  New  York 
Independent,  and  who  is  now  on  a 
mission  for  the  Administration  to  Puerto 
Rico,  is  convinced  that  it  is  impossible  to 
overturn  the  ''great,  world  -  encircling, 
highly  organized,  supremely  powerful 
Church."  He  declares  that  "it  is  destined 
to  survive  the  assaults  of  the  future,  as  it 
has  survived  those  of  the  past."  Another 
minister,  the  Rev.  Arthur  J.  Brown,  secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 
says  that  there  is  a  notable  decrease  of 
popular  interest  in  the  work  of  Protes- 
tant missionaries  abroad, — that  it  is 
waning  among  Baptists,  Congregation- 
alists,  Presbyterians,  and  others.  This 
lack  of  interest  is  plainly  indicated  by 
the  decrease  of  contributions  for  the 
support  of  foreign  missions. 

Catholics  hold  that  if  it  were  possible 
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to  destroy  the  Church,  that  task  would 
have  been  accomplished  long  ago ;  and 
they  have  a  conviction  equally  strong 
that  it  is  just  as  impossible  for  Protes- 
tants to  spread  their  doctrines  abroad  as 
to  conserve  them  at  home.  Wordsworth 
lamented  that  he  had  been  ''suckled  in 
a  creed  outworn."  That  creed  is  only 
about  three  hundred  years  old,  but  it  is 
now  fast  going  to  pieces.  Its  adherents 
are  decreasing  in  numbers,  and  falling 
off  in  faith  and  conviction. 
♦  * 
The  testimony  of  Brothers  Carroll  and 
Brown  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
true  course  of  the  Protestant  denomina- 
tions in  this  country  would  be  to  start 
a  movement  to  revive  the  faith  of  their 
own  people,  instead  of  sending  mission- 
aries to  foreign  lands.  It  behooves  them 
to  look  at  home  and  spend  their  efforts 
in  their  own  religious  household,  instead 
of  wasting  their  time  in  waging  war 
on  the  Catholic  Church,  against  which 
greater  powers  have  long  contended  in 
vain. 


Pope  Pius  IX.  is  said  to  have  been 
much  shocked  at  an  American  ecclesi- 
astic who  once  ventured  to  suggest  the 
abolition  of  Lent,  declaring  that  to  the 
generality  of  the  faithful  Lenten  rules 
were  already  a  dead  letter.  The  sugges- 
tion was  considered  improper  and  the 
statement  exaggerated.  It  is  true,  how- 
ever, that  the  observance  of  Lent  is 
rendered  comparatively  easy  for  Cath- 
olics in  other  countries ;  here  most  people 
make  it  easy  for  themselves.  The  climate 
is  very  much  against  us,  and  there  are 
places  where  fish  that  is  fresh  and  eggs 
that  are  not  ancient  are  hard  to  obtain, 
as  there  are  times  when  the  prices  of 
such  articles  of  food  are  not  easily 
reached.  There  is  no  law  for  necessity, 
and  in  such  cases  as  these  the  faithful  are 
justified  in  using  meat.  But  there  can  be 
no  excuse  for  not  practising  penance  in 


other  ways,  though  many  persons  seem 
to  think  because  they  are  not  able  to 
fast  Lent  is  not  for  them.  This  notion 
is  becoming  very  general.  Young  people 
indulge  in  dancing  and  feasting;  and 
there  are  few  elders  to  utter  protest, 
provided  some  benefit  results  to  the 
poor.  The  line  is  not  drawn  even  at 
minstrel  performances  and  "cake  walks." 
We  read  in  one  of  the  daily  papers  of  such 
an  entertainment  given  by  the  young 
ladies  of  a  certain  parish  since  Lent 
opened.  They  blackened  their  faces,  sang 
songs,  and  joked  jokes — old  ones  at  that; 
but  it  was  ''for  the  benefit  of  the  church." 
The  spirit  of  the  holy  season  of  Lent 
has  evidently  departed  from  many  places, 
and,  sad  to  say,  it  is  not  likely  ever  to 
return. 


The  Bishop  of  Providence  recently  sent 
to  his  diocesans  eighteen  hundred  copies 
of  a  letter  appealing  for  funds  to  support 
priests  who  minister  to  the  inmates  of 
State  institutions.  The  answers  to  this 
call  were  very  disappointing;  however, 
it  met  with  a  noble  response  from  an 
unexpected  quarter,  as  we  learn  from  the 
Providence  Visitor.  The  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Correction  voted  to  Bishop 
Harkins  and  his  successors  the  yearly 
sum  of  $1,000  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  priests  attending  the  institutions  in 
charge  of  the  Board.  This  generous  action 
is  as  gratifying  to  the  Catholics  of  the 
whole  country  as  it  must  be  to  the  good 
Bishop  of  Providence.  The  Catholics  of 
Rhode  Island  would  do  well  to  remember 
the  gentlemen  composing  their  State 
Board  of  Charities.  Among  them  are  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  and  a  Protestant 
minister,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cutter. 


The  death  is  announced  of  Adolph 
Samuel,  Belgium's  great  musical  com- 
poser. Bom  and  bred  a  Jew,  Samuel  and 
his  wife,  who  was  also  an  Israelite,  were 
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received  into  the  Church  a  few  years 
ago ;  and  soon  after  his  baptism  the 
musician  made  his  great  public  act  of 
faith  in  an  oratorio — '-^  Christus," — the 
last  and  greatest  of  his  compositions. 
For  reasons  as  obvious  as  they  were 
discreditable,  the  anti- Catholic  journals 
of  Europe  publicly  disputed  the  sincerity 
of  his  conversion ;  hence  these  words  of 
his  son,  in  announcing  the  death  of  his 
distinguished  father,  will  be  read  with 
interest:  *'My  father,  after  having  ful- 
filled all  the  duties  prescribed  by  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  being  perfectly  clear 
in  his  mind,  has  fallen  peacefully  into 
the  sleep  of  the  just.  During  six  months 
of  acute  suffering,  his  Christian  patience 
and  fortitude  never  failed."    May  he  rest 

in  peace! 

»  »  ^ 

It  is  often  said  that  the  Salvation 
Army  is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  suc- 
cessful attempt  at  organization  among 
Protestants.  During  the  past  year  the 
membership  of  the  Army  remained  at  a 
stationary  figure ;  while  its  offshoot,  the 
Volunteers,  from  whom  so  much  was 
expected  in  some  quarters,  decreased 
from  7,000  to  2,000. 

The  Christian  Scientists,  so-called, 
almost  doubled  their  membership  during 
the  last  twelvemonth,  according  to  their 
own  report.  The  text -book  of  the  sect 
seems  to  have  been  widely  read,  165,000 
copies  having  been  disposed  of. 


We  learn  that  another  impostor,  who 
signs  himself  ''Jas.  Dalton,"  has  been 
soliciting  subscriptions  for  The  Ave 
Maria  in  Cleveland  and  other  places  in 
Ohio.  This  James  is  a  scoundrel,  ill 
deserving  of  the  success  he  seems  to  have 
met  with.  Again  we  warn  the  public 
against  paying  money  to  strangers  rep- 
resenting themselves  as  canvassers  for 
this  magazine.  Our  authorized  agents  are 
always  furnished  with  proper  credentials 
and  can  easily  be  identified. 


Notable   New  Books* 

The  Four  Gospels.   A  New  Translation  by  the  Veiy 
Rev.  F.  A.  Hpencer,  0.  P.    William  H.Young  &  Co. 

This  is  a  most  important  publication.  It  is  a 
translation  of  the  Four  Gospels  directly  from  the 
Greek,  "with  reference  to  the  Vulgate  and  the 
ancient  Sj^riac  version."  It  is  rendered  throughout 
in  modern  language,  — a  circumstance  likely  to 
create  an  unreasonable  prejudice  in  fche  mind, 
because  it  is  so  often  unlike  the  Scriptural  language 
to  which  we  have  been  accustomed  from  infancj^. 
But  as  one  reads  on,  the  prejudice  vanishes  and  a 
feeling  of  gratitude  takes  it  place.  Not  that  Father 
Spencer's  translation  is  likely  to  displace  the  older 
versions  in  many  hearts,  but  because  the  novelty 
of  the  language  enforces  the  old  truths  in  a 
remarkable  way,  and  fixes  attention  on  words, 
phrases,  and  even  whole  passages  which  have  lost 
something  of  their  impressiveness  by  their  very 
familiarity.  It  is  almost,  in  many  places,  as  if  one 
were  hearing  the  Word  of  God  for  the  first  time. 

The  simplicity  of  the  old  Bible  language  is, 
withal,  perfectly  preserved.  A  version  in  modern 
newspaper  dialect  (such  as  Mr.  Stead  advocates) 
would  be  intolerable.  Father  Spencer's  version 
reads:  "Neither  do  men  light  a  lamp  and  put  it 
under  a  bushel,  but  on  the  lampstand'^  Or  he 
clarifies  a  text  thus:  "No  word  from  God  shall  be 
void  of  power";  instead  of,  "No  word  shall  be 
impossible  with  God."  He  has  also  modernized  the 
typographical  form  of  the  Gospels;  or,  rather, 
undone  the  work  of  the  Frenchman  who  divided 
the  sacred  text  so  absurdly  into  verses.  Chapters 
and  verses  are  fused  into  a  continuous  page,  and 
the  effect  is  extremely  happy.  Verse  divisions  nmy 
be  useful  enough  as  a  means  of  reference,  but  they 
undoubtedly  spoil  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures, 
One  wonders,  though,  why  Father  Spencer  did  not 
carry  his  modernization  so  far  as  to  capitalize  the 
pronouns  He  and  Him  referring  to  Our  Lord.  The 
appearance  of  the  book  is  excellent,  but  Tissot's 
pictures  of  the  Evangelists  would  have  been  more 
suitable  to  this  book  than  those  selected.  And  since 
this  translation  is  intended  to  serve  the  poor  and 
the  unlettered,  we  hope  the  publishers  will  be  able 
to  sell  the  next  edition  at  a  lower  price, 
John  Damascene  on  Holy  Images.  Followed  by  Three 

Sermons  on  the  Assumption.   Translated  from  the 

Original  Greek  by  Mary  H.  Allies.  Thomas  Baker. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  the  admirable 
treatise  on  holy  images,  written  by  one  who  was 
the   special  defender  of  the  Communion  of  Saints 
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iit  a  time  when  this  article  of  the  Creed  was  so 
vigorously  attacked  by  Leo  the  Isaurian,  should 
never  have  been  translated  into  English,  It  is 
timely  even  now;  for  there  are  many  outside  the 
Church  who  confuse  the  making  of  images  with 
the  making  of  idols.  And  agnosticism  declares 
tiiat  God  is  unknowable,  though  Christ  is  His 
i-evelation  — His  image,  first  in  eternity,  and  then 
Incarnate.  In  her  preface  the  translator  points  out 
the  consequences  of  rejecting  divinely -appointed 
images:  "Hopeless  and  heart- destroying  doubt 
caused  by  the  undue  exaltation  of  humanity;  in 
other  words,  creature  instead  of  divine  worship." 
Those  who  wage  war  against  holy  images  on 
the  pretext  that  they  withdraw  honor  from  God 
^  do  not  consider  the  end  in  view  in  making  and 
venerating  them.  They  are  for  the  glory  of  Christ 
and  of  His  Apostles  and  martyrs  and  saints.  We 
coniess  Christ  to  be  the  great  and  Almighty  God, 
The  Incarnation  is  the  revelation  of  Himself  to  us. 
In  worshiping  the  Cross,  our  adoration  is  given 
not  to  the  wood  but  to  Christ  Crucified. 

Of  the  sermons  on  the  Assumption  we  need 
not  speak,  as  our  readers  are  already  familiar  with 
them.  St.  John's  language  about  the  Ozot6x(ks  will 
astonish  those  who  stigmatize  the  love  of  her  as  a 
"Roman  corruption."  He  proves  that  Mary  is  a 
connecting  link  between  earth  and  heaven,  and  calls 
her  '"the  pride  of  the  human  race,  the  glory  of  all 
creation,  through  whom  it  is  truly  blessed." 

Needless  to  say.  Miss  Allies  has  presented  a 
correct  and  carefal  translation.  Her  labor  was 
evidently  one  of  love ;  she  has  given  us  a  work  as 
useful  and  timely  as  it  is  entertaining  and  edify- 
ing. The  publisher,  too,  has  done  his  part  very  well. 
It  is  a  delight  to  read  a  volume  printed  so  clearly 
and  spaced  with  so  much  skill  and  attractiveness. 

The  Catechism  of  Rodez.  Translated  from  the  French 
of  Abbe  Luche  by  the  Rev.  John  Thein.  B.  Herder. 
The  original  French  work  of  which  this  is  a  trans- 
lation ran  into  fourteen  editions.  It  consists  of 
about  one  hundred  "instructions"  in  sermon  form  ; 
and  its  four  large  divisions  treat  respectively  of 
Faith  and  the  Creed,  of  Hope  and  Prayer,  of  Charity 
and  the  Commandments  of  God  and  the  Church, 
and  of  Grace  and  the  Sacraments.  The  division  is 
an  attractive  one,  and  the  author's  method  is 
excellent  throughout.  So  also  is  the  moderation— 
the  mark  of  the  truly  learned  — with  which  he 
tempers  the  zeal  of  the  apostle.  In  nearly  all  the 
discourses,  a  part  is  expository  and  another  part 
hortatory.  Both  are  admirable ;  though  the  trans- 
lator has  not  always  strained  off  enough  of  that 
peculiar   quality    (it   is  often  called    Frenchiness) 


which  is  very  appropriate  and  effective  in  FreneU 
discourse,  but  falls  flat  in  English.  This  happens  sa 
seldom,  however,  that  it  seems  almost  ungracioua 
to  mention  it.  Father  Thein  has  not  only  showu 
excellent  judgment  in  selecting  the  work  for  transla. 
tion,  but  he  has  been  very  successful  in  giving  it  its 
English  rendering.  His  brethren  of  the  clergy  are 
indebted  to  him  for  a  book  that  will  really  help 
them  in  the  preparation  of  their  sermons.  Exteriua 
interiusfjiie  the  volume  is  handsome. 

The  Life  of  St.  Edmund  of  Abingdon.  By  Frances  de 
Paravicini,  Burns  &  Gates ;  Benziger  Brothers, 

The  care  with  which  the  author  studied  her 
subject  has  rendered  this  biography  of  the  great 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  exceedingly  interesting, 
and  of  more  than  ordinary  value  as  a  work  of 
history.  Instead  of  following  in  beaten  tracks  and 
going  to  familiar  sources,  she  has  had  recourse 
to  original  manuscripts  and  chronicles,  selecting 
passages  which  would  best  illustrate  the  Saint's 
life.  The  list  of  references  and  the  account  of  early 
biographies  show  a  wide  field  of  research.  It  was 
well  to  explore  it  thoroughly.  The  result  is  a  Life- 
of  St,  Edmund  that  brings  him  very  near  to  us, 
and  that  will  be  read  with  interest  when  less 
complete  and  less  reliable  biographies  have  been 
forgotten.  The  story  of  the  Oxford  Saint,  who  died 
in  exile  praying  and  weeping  for  the  Church  in 
England,  ought  to  be  very  welcome  to  all  who  are 
laboring  for  the  restoration  of  Our  Lady's  Dowry 
to  its  ancient  position  and  renown. 

Historic  Nuns.    By  Bessie  R,  Belloc.    Duckworth  & 
Co. ;  Benziger  Brothers. 

A  new  book  by  the  author  of  "In  a  Walled  Gar- 
den" does  not  require  a  recommendation,  only  an 
announcement— at  least  to  readers  of  this  magazine. 
The  historic  nuns  are  Mary  Aikenhead,  Catherine 
McAulay,  Madame  Duchesne,  and  Mother  Seton,— 
names  that  are  in  benediction  everywhere.  There 
is  a  double  advantage  when  one  like  Mrs.  Belloo 
prepares  a  volume  of  this  kind  :  it  is  sure  to  be  read 
by  many  who  could  not  be  induced  to  read  the 
works  from  which  she  draws  her  inspiration  and 
information ;  and  those  to  whom  such  works  are- 
familiar  will  be  interested  to  see  how  one  who  has 
learned  the  art  of  writing  brief  biographies  has 
utilized  the  materials  at  her  disposition— to  inspect 
cameos  made  from  photographs  more  or  less 
indistinct. 

There  are  many  pages  of  the  present  volume  that 
we  should  like  to  quote,  but  we  must  make  roonv 
for  one  passage  which  it  was  a  delight  to  read  after 
listening  to  an  Irish  priest  who,  in  a  pessimistic- 
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mood,  had  tried  to  convince  us  that  at  last  even 
Ireland  has  begun  to  miss  her  way.  Mrs.  Belloc  is 
an  Enghshwoman  and  a  convert.  Her  testimony 
is  all  the  more  striking  on  this  account: 

Good  people  are  apt  to  grieve  for  Ireland,  but  they  look 
at  her  with  a  singularly  uncomprehending  gaze,  —  with 
sympathetic  eyes,  in  which  pity  holds  too  large  a  place. 
Let  us  pity  her  no  more,  but  look  steadily  at  the  splendid 
achievements  by  which  she  will  best  be  known.  Her  feet 
may  have  been  among  the  briars,  but  she,  at  least,  has  not 
missed  the  way.  Within  the  short  space  of  one  hundred 
j^ears  the  Irish  people  have  created  two  great  instruments 
of  help,  which,  for  energy  and  efficiency,  have  been  quite 
unrivalled  in  the  history  of  our  English-speaking  race.  "We 
struggle  with  our  social  inequalities;  we  lament  the  state  of 
our  poor;  we  do  a  great  deal,  —  we  do,  on  the  whole,  what 
•we  can.  We  hammer  at  legislation,  we  chisel  at  charity 
organization.  It  is  not  money  which  fails:  our  trouble  is 
that  we  are  consumed  by  doubts  of  what  best  to  do.  The 
a,nswer  has  come  to  us  across  the  sea,  —  a  gentle  answer, 
devoid  of  controversy,  spoken  by  the  voices  of  women.  It 
•comes  from  those  who  can  say  they  "believe  and  hope." 

It  is  a  great,  a  blessed  thing  to  be  able  to  say, 
Credo,  spero. 

The  Two  Standards.   By  William  Barry.    The  Cen- 
tury Co. 

When  a  new  book  is  announced  by  a  writer  who 
permits  twelve  years  to  pass  between  novels,  public 
expectation  runs  high ;  and  the  fact  that  the  writer 
is  Dr.  Barry,  whose  "New  Antigone"  was  so 
universally  applauded,  does  not  lessen  this  expecta- 
tion. We  can  say  that  in  Dr.  Barry's  case  there 
has  been  no  disappointment.  It  would  have  been 
easy  to  fall  below  the  high  level  of  his  first  venture 
into  fiction,  but  that  he  has  not  done. 

"The  Two  Standards"  turns  upon  the  world-old 
conflict  of  inclination  with  duty.  A  young  woman, 
the  daughter  of  an  Anglican  rector,  marries  a 
wealthy  man  whom  she  does  not  love,  in  order  to 
save  her  family  from  the  consequences  of  her  father's 
gambling  propensities.  Some  time  after  she  meets 
a  Catholic  musician,  whom  she  does  love, — though 
love  is  too  sacred  a  name  for  an  attachment  that 
runs  counter  to  duty.  They  are  spared  the  ignominy 
of  an  elopement,  however;  and  the  musician  goes 
to  a  monastery,  where  he  makes  the  famous  medita- 
tion on  the  two  standards.  The  woman's  husband 
becomes  financially  wrecked,  dies,  and  with  his 
last  breath  bequeaths  his  wife  to  the  other  man. 
It  is  unjust,  perhaps,  to  give  this  bare  outline  of 
the  story,  —  unjust  and  misleading;  for  there  is  not 
one  touch  of  scrofula  in  all  the  book,  with  its  five 
hundred  pages,  many  of  them  dealing  with  delicate 
matters.  There  is  knowledge  of  the  manners  and 
morals  of  the  street  as  well  as  of  the  ways  of  the 
great  folk;  there  are  wisdom  and  scholarship, 
and  shrewd  observation  upon  society,  and  biting 


sarcasm  for  life's  little  hollownesses ;  there  are 
by-plots  and  convolutions,  and  stories  within  the 
story  ;  and  there  is  glorious  writing  weaving  them 
all  together  and  sweeping  the  reader  on  through 
the  eddies  into  the  full  stream  of  the  movement 
again ;  and  when  one  puts  the  book  away,  one  feels 
that  a  lot  of  people  have  sat  for  living  pictures— 
that  "The  Two  Standards"  is  a  kinetoscope  rather 
than  a  novel. 

There  is  little  Catholic  interest  in  the  story,  and 
that  little  is  the  meditation  on  the  two  standards. 
It  is  not  in  any  popular  sense  a  Catholic  novel,  and 
it  has  a  few  very  plain  pictures  of  the  dark  aspects 
of  life.  But  it  was  written  to  do  good,  and  it  will 
do  good — if  the  right  sort  of  people  read  it. 


Obituary. 

The  following  deceased  persons  are  recommended 
to  the  charitable  prayers  of  our  readers : 

The  Rt.  Rev.  John  B.  Vertin,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of 
Marquette,  Mich. ;  and  the  Rev.  Martin  L.  Murphy, 
Archdiocese  of  Cincinnati,  who  died  last  week. 

Sist-er  M.  Antoinetta,  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity ; 
and  Madame  Matilda  Sullivan,  R.S.H.,  who  lately 
departed  this  life. 

Mr.  James  Brazill,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  ;  Mr.  Cyrus 
B.  Ives,  Niles,  Mich. ;  Mr.  Charles  B.  Geist,  Melrose, 
Mass. ;  Mrs.  John  (Jrombley,  Newport,  Mich. ;  Mrs. 
Mary  A.  Knapka,  Miss  Anna  Maloy,  Mrs.  Bridget 
McDonald,  Mr.  Owen  McGuire,  Mrs.  Laura  E. 
Baltzer,  and  Mr.  Joseph  J.  Crane,— all  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio ;  Miss  Florence  Dill,  Quincy,  111. ;  Mr.  Thomas 
A.  McAllister,  Miss  Nora  O'Connor,  Mr.  John  J. 
Sullivan,  Miss  Ellen  Sullivan.— all  of  Washington, 
D.  C;  Mrs.  Margaret  Coffey,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs. 
Mary  Maloney,  Covington,  Ky.  ;  Mr.  Henry  M. 
Healy,  Newport,  Ky.  ;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Mclntyre, 
Meriden,  Conn. ;  Mr.  Francis  McHugh,  Co.  Tyrone, 
Ireland ;  Miss  Julia  Grarrett,  Greenville,  N.  J. ;  Mrs. 
Margaret  Smith  and  Mr.  William  Jackson,  Stockton, 
Cal. ;  Miss  Mary  Smith,  Waltham,  Mass. ;  Mrs.  D.  F. 
Maher  and  Mr.  Patrick  McGrath,  Trenton,  N.  J.  ; 
Mrs.  Mary  Leary,  E.  Cambridge.  Mass. ;  Mr.  Stephen 
Bergen  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Reade,  Woborn,  Mass. ; 
Mr.  Andrew  Leonard,  W.  Covington,  Ky. :  Mr. 
Thomas  and  Mrs.  Mary  McGaughan,  Albany,  N.  Y. ; 
Mrs.  Margaret  Murray,  S.  Weymouth,  Mass.  ;  Mr. 
Michael  Reardon,  Albert  Lea,  Minn. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Michael  Cruse  and  Mr.  John  T.  Fay,  Waterbury, 
Conn.  ;  Mr.  Thomas  Shaughness,  Valatie,  N.  Y.  ; 
Mrs.  Margaret  A.  Linane,  Adelaide,  Australia;  Mr. 
John  C.  O'Hara,  Cambridge,  Mass.  ;  Mrs.  Michael 
Cox,  Oxford,  Iowa  ;  Mrs.  Mary  Kelly,  Mrs.  James 
Campbell,  Mrs.  Edward  Redden,  and  Mr.  George 
Brennan,  Flushing,  N.  Y. ;  Miss  Ellen  Donegan,  Mr. 
Joseph  Ward,  Mrs.  Patrick  McDermott,  and  Mrs. 
Dinneny,  Allentown,  Pa. 

May  they  rest  in  peace! 


UNDER  THE  MANTLE  OF  OUR   BLESSED  MOTHER. 


The  Story  of  St*  EIphe§:e» 

HERE  have  been  many  holy  men 
in  the  long  list  of  Archbishops 
of  Canterbury.  Among  these 
St.  Elphege  is  conspicuous;  and  he  was 
a  bright  ornament  of  the  Benedictine 
Order  as  well.  None  of  the  monks  could 
excel  him  in  austerity  and  devotion. 
Cold  was  nothing  to  him.  He  would 
pray  out  of  doors  in  the  most  bitter 
nights.  Fatigue  and  fasting  he  bore  and 
made  no  sign,  and  his  body  became  so 
thin  that  people  often  said  it  seemed 
transparent. 

In  1011  the  Danes,  bent  on  desolating 
Saxon  England,  approached  Canterbury 
and  made  ready  for  the  assault.  They 
were  no  novices  in  the  art  of  war.  For 
years  they  had  lost  no  chance  to  harass 
and  overpower  the  Christians  of  Great 
Britain ;  and  now,  by  one  concentrated 
attack,  they  intended  to  complete  their 
work.  The  nobility,  seized  with  terror, 
fled  as  fast  as  they  could  ;  but  the 
Archbishop  stayed  at  his  post.  He  had 
heretofore  been  familiar  only  with  books 
and  the  cloister  ;  but  so  successfully 
did  he  direct  the  brave  little  band  of 
citizens,  and  so  well  did  he  keep  up  their 
spirits,  that  it  was  twenty  days  before 
the  Danes  made  any  notable  progress. 
They  might  not  have  done  so  even  then 
had  it  not  been  for  the  treachery  of  one 
within  the  town,  who  was  the  means 
of  its  surrender. 

Then  the  awful  pillage  began,  and  was 
carried  on  with  every  accompaniment  of 


barbaric  cruelty.  Children  were  impaled 
on  spear -points  and  crushed  beneath 
wagon  wheels;  and  women,  who  could 
not  reveal  the  hiding-place  of  treasure 
because  there  was  none,  were  subjected 
to  the  most  fiendish  torture.  The  old 
Archbishop,  at  the  height  of  the  carnage, 
unhesitatingly  sought  the  scene  of  the 
greatest  cruelty  and  addressed  the  Danes 
in  these  courageous  words: 

''Kill  me  if  you  -must,  but  spare  the 
women  and  children." 

They  answered  him  by  binding  him 
with  cords  and  dragging  him  to  witness 
the  burning  of  his  own  cathedral,  which 
was  filled  with  innocent  and  inoffensive 
people  who  had  flocked  there  for  safety. 
As  fast  as  the  flames  drove  them  from 
the  building  they  were  butchered  by  the 
mob  outside. 

No  one  would  have  escaped,  if  it  had 
not  occurred  to  the  Danish  leader  that 
it  would  be  a  fine  thing  to  keep  every 
tenth  one  of  the  prisoners  for  a  slave. 
The  Archbishop  was  spared  on  account 
of  the  ransom  v^hich  they  intended  to 
exact  for  him.  For  the  better  part  of 
a  year  they  forced  this  poor  old  man 
to  go  about  with  their  army.  He  was 
loaded  with  chains  and  subjected  to 
every  imaginable  indignity;  but  he  did 
not  murmur.  At  last  they  resolved  to 
bring  matters  to  a  head.  They  were 
tired  of  this  patient  prisoner,  from  whom 
they  were  unable  to  extract  a  groan  or 
a  complaint. 

*'  Give  us  three  thousand  pieces  of  silver 
within  eight  days  at  the  latest,"  they 
said,  with  threatening  gestures,  ''or  we 
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shall  have  the  pleasure  of  putting  you 
to  a  painful  and  ignominious  death.  So 
make  up  your  mind  on  the  subject,  and 
let  us  know  your  choice." 

The  silver  was  not  forthcoming,  and 
the  Danes  became  infuriated.  At  one 
of  their  wild  carousals  the  drunken 
wretches  sent  for  their  prisoner. 

"Money!  money!"  they  called,  as  he 
Was  brought  into  their  banqueting  hall. 
He  was  tired  and  did  not  speak. 

"  Money !  "  again  they  screamed.  ''  Your 
ransom.  Bishop, — your  ransom!" 
Then  the  Archbishop  arose. 
''  These  ecclesiastics  are  rich,"  they  said 
to  themselves.  "He  is  going  to  give  us 
the  silver.  We  should  have  demanded 
a  great  deal  more." 

The  aged  prisoner  looked  at  them 
calmly  and  spoke. 

"I  have  neither  silver  nor  gold,"  he 
said.  "  All  I  have  is  the  knowledge  of  the 
one  true  God,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ; 
and  that  I  give  you  freely." 

At  that  they  beat  him  until  he  was 
nearly  dead  when  some  one,  out  of 
pity,  raised  his  battle-axe  and  put  an 
end  to  his  agony. 

Thus  died  Elphege,  archbishop  and 
martyr.  As  soon  as  he  was  dead  the 
Danes  were  overtaken  with  remorse. 
They  realized  that  to  the  Christian 
death  is  but  the  opening  of  the  gate  of 
heaven;  and  the  noble  bearing  of  the 
prelate  bore  its  fruits.  They  delivered 
his  body  to  his  friends,  who  buried  it 
with  much  ceremony;  and  some  years 
after  the  Danes  themselves  escorted  it 
to  Canterbury  and  deposited  it  there, 
near  St.  Dunstan's  shrine. 


On  the  coast  of  the  ^gean  Sea  there 
is  the  largest  sundial  in  the  world.  As 
the  sun  swings  around  the  shadow  of 
the  mountain  Hayon  Hooroo,  it  touches, 
one  by  one,  a  circle  of  islands  which  act 
as  hour-marks. 


Billy  and  Molly:   Their  Ups  and  Downs. 

BY    SYLVIA    HUNTING. 

XI. — Captain  Hadley  is  Startled. 

They  found  Aunt  Sally  in  great  pain, 
unable  to  stand. 

"I  was  try  in'  to  reach  over  for  a  little 
flower,"  she  said.  "My  foot  turned  under 
me  and  I  fell.  When  I  got  up,  I  couldn't 
touch  it  to  the  ground.  So  I  hobbled 
along  to  here,  and  I  thought  I'd  try  to 
put  it  down.  I  think  I  must  have  turned 
it  again  when  I  fell  the  second  time. 
It's  very  painful." 

''You  better  sit  where  you  are,  ma'am, 
till  some  one  comes  that  can  carry  you 
into  the  house,"  replied  Captain  Hadley. 
''  Billy,  you  go  up  and  ask  Tommy  Rakes 
to  step  down  this  way.  Yonder  he  is, 
hoein'  the  corn.  He's  pretty  strong:  he 
can  carry  her." 

''Yes, Billy,"  said  Mrs. Granger.  "That 
will  be  the  very  thing." 

"Come  back,  come  back!"  Aunt  Sally 
pleaded,  as  Billy  started  on  his  errand. 
"I  ain't  a-goin'  to  have  no  man  carryin' 
me,  even  if  I  have  to  crawl  on  all-fours. 
Such  a  spectacle  as  I'd  be,  hauled  on 
Tommy  Rakes'  shoulders—" 

"But  you  needn't  go  that  way,  Aunt 
Sally,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Granger, scarcely 
able  to  keep  from  laughing  at  the  old 
woman's  alarm.  "He  can  just  lift  you 
and  carry  you  in  his  arms  as  easily  as 
if  you  were  a  baby." 

"That  would  be  still  worse,"  replied 
the  old  woman.  "If  Billy  and  his  sister 
will  just  make  'a  chair'  by  joinin'  their 
four  hands  at  the  wrists  and  holdin'  'em 
tight  together  so  I  can't  slip  through, 
I'll  get  to  the  house  without  any  trouble. 
I'm  light  as  a  feather.  They  won't  feel 
my  weight  one  bit." 

"We'll  do  it,"  said  Billy. 
"Oh,  yes,  we'll  do  it!"  echoed  Molly; 
and  the  next  instant  the  two    children 
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were  standing  with  joined  hands,  ready 
for  their  burden. 

**I  call  that  a  piece  of  foolishness," 
said  the  Captain,  looking  down  at  the 
old  woman,  who  still  sat  in  the  same 
position  on  the  ground.  ''You  ain't  so 
heavy;  but  how  are  you  ever  goin'  to 
get  onto  'the  chair,'  as  a^ou  call  it? 
That's  the  trouble  now." 

She  looked  up  helplessly,  half  -  reclining 
against  the  edge  of  a  small  bank  of 
shrubs  which  stood  a  little  higher  than 
the  level  of  the  ground.  Suddenly  her 
eye  brightened.  A  few  feet  away,  a  low 
bench  stood  under  a  cottonwood  tree. 

"If  you'll  please  to  take  yourself  off, 
old  man,"  she  said,  "I  can  crawl  to 
that  bench.  Mrs.  Granger,  you  and  the 
children  can  help  me  up  to  it;  and  from 
there  it  will  be  easy  to  mount  the  chair. 
The  children  can  stoop  to  my  level.  I 
do  hate  to  be  so  much  trouble,  but  there 
ain't  no  other  way.  O  Mrs.  Granger,  I'm 
in  such  misery  !  " 

While  she  was  speaking,  the  Captain 
had  been  slowly  retiring  backward, 
talking  to  himself  as  he  went. 

"What  queer  creatures  most  women 
are,"  he  said,  —  "especially  cranky  old 
maids  like  this  one!  But  she's  a  nice 
face, —  a  nice,  gentle  face.  She  must  have 
been  real  good-lookin'  when  she  was 
young,  I'll  wager." 

Then,  discreetly  placing  himself  behind 
a  tree,  where  he  could  see  without  being 
seen,  he  prepared  to  watch  further 
developments;  thinking  that  in  the  end 
he  might  be  called  on  for  assistance, 
or  asked  to  go  in  search  of  it. 

Aunt  Sally  wiped  the  tears  of  pain  from 
her  eyes,  looking  on  this  side  and  that  in 
order  to  see  if  there  were  any  observers. 
Having  satisfied  herself  that  the  coast 
was  clear,  she  began  to  creep  very  slowly 
toward  the  bench,  which  she  reached 
after  laborious  and  painful  effort.  At  a 
sign  from  Mrs.  Granger,  the  trio  lifted 
her   to    a   sitting   posture.    She   seemed 


weak  and  exhausted.  Molly  pulled  out 
her  handkerchief  and  gently  wiped  her 
face.   And  Billy  said: 

"Shan't  I  fetch  her  a  drink?" 

"Yes,  do, — that's  a  good  boy,"  replied 
Mrs.  Granger. 

He  flew  to  the  well,  returning  in  a 
moment  with  a  gourd  full  of  cool  water. 
It  refreshed  the  poor  old  woman.  When 
she  had  finished  it,  she  said : 

"Now  just  make  your  'chair,'  children 
dear.   I'm  ready  to  move." 

Once  more  they  clasped  hands  and 
stooped  almost  to  the  ground,  while, 
with  the  assistance  of  Mrs.  Granger,  she 
seated  herself  in  the  impromptu  carriage, 
with  an  arm  around  the  shoulder  of 
each  of  the  children.  The  procession  then 
took  up  its  march, — Mrs.  Granger  second 
in  line,  followed  by  the  Captain,  who,  as 
soon  as  Aunt  Sally  had  turned  her  back, 
issued  from  his  retreat  under  the  cotton- 
wood  tree.  As  they  proceeded  they  were 
joined  by  several  old  women  who  had 
been  sitting  under  the  trees,  all  eager  to 
hear  the  particulars  of  the  accident,  and 
full  of  solicitude  for  Aunt  Sally. 

When  they  were  close  to  the  cottage 
in  which  she  lived  with  Mrs.  Brown 
and  Mrs.  Jenkins,  those  two  eccentric 
individuals  came  forth  from  the  doorway 
of  their  own  apartment. 

"  Laws  a-mercy !  "exclaimed  the  former. 
"What's  come  to  Aunt  Sally?  Has  she 
broken  her  limb?" 

.  "She  has  hurt  herself  —  sprained  her 
ankle,"  said  Mrs.  Granger.  "I  guess  it 
won't  amount  to  anything  serious;  but 
she  can't  walk." 

"What  a  funny  sight!  "  continued  Mrs. 
Brown.  "What  a  funny  sight!  Wasn't 
there  no  one  to  carry  her  home  but  them 
children,  that  a-way  ?  " 

"You  wouldn't  think  it  so  funny  if 
you  were  in  the  same  fix,  ma'am,"  said 
Captain  Hadley,  turning  reproachfully 
to  the  old  woman,  the  procession  having 
turned  into  Aunt  Sally's  door. 
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**It  is  funtiA^,  and  I'll  sav  it's  funny, — 
funnier  than  a  picture ! "  shrieked  Mrs. 
Brown,  coming  close  to  the  Captain  and 
shaking  her  finger  under  his  ver^^  nose. 
^'And  I  ain't  goin'  to  take  no  sass  from 
any  old  codger  like  you,  neither!     I've — " 

"Oh,  don't  take  no  notice  of  her!" 
put  in  Mrs.  Jenkins,  giving  the  angry 
old  v^^oman  a  backward  shove  as  she 
herself  stepped  forward.  ''She's  a  little 
queer,  and  none  of  us  doesn't  mind  her. 
But  she's  a  real  good  old  soul." 

"7  ain't  queer!"  again  broke  forth 
Mrs.  Brown.  "  Who's  queer  ?  It  ain't  me, 
Mrs.  Jenkins.  /  don't  smoke  nor  chew 
nor  snuif.  /  don't  wear  my  bonnet  on 
my  head  day  and  night,  indoors  and 
out,  like  you  do.  Laws,  what  a  funny, 
funny  bonnet  she  do  wear!" 

The  Captain  cast  a  fleeting  glance  at 
Mrs.  Jenkins'  headgear,  which  he  had 
not  before  observed.  It  was  indeed  an 
odd -looking  specimen  of  millinery.  It 
had  originally  been  made  of  black  lace, 
and  was  probably  once  the  evening 
bonnet  of  some  fashionable  matron ;  but 
that  had  been  many  years  ago.  It  was 
adorned  with  feathers  of  all  sizes  placed 
at  all  angles;  numerous  bows  of  faded 
ribbons  were  perched  upon  the  front,  in  a 
manner  which  made  it  look  top-heavy, 
at  the  same  time  giving  a  ludicrous 
appearance  to  its  wearer. 

*'  What's  the  matter  with  my  bonnet  ?  " 
inquired  Mrs.  Jenkins,  glancing  archly 
at  the  Captain  as  she  gave  it  a  hitch 
forward.  ''Ain't  it  my  own  business  if 
I  want  to  wear  it,  and  ain't  it  my  own 
bonnet  ?  Don't  I  brush  it  and  straighten 
it  out  every  blessed  mornin'  of  my  life? 
And  don't  I  change  the  trimmin's  every 
blessed  week?  It's  real  Chantilly  lace,  I 
tell  you,  Mrs.  Brown ;  but  I  don't  believe 
there's  a  soul  in  this  benighted  place  that 
knows  what  Chantilly  means,  or  ever 
seen  it  till  they  seen  it  on  my  head." 

Captain  Hadley  looked  helplessly  about 
him,  suddenly  realizing  that  he  was  the 


centre  of  a  circle  of  old  women,  none 
of  whom  he  had  ever  specialh^  noticed 
before;  for  the  men  and  w^omen  at  Uncle 
Sam's  Farm  saw  comparatively  little  of 
one  another. 

"I  guess  I'm  out  of  my  own  quarters 
pretty  far,"  he  said,  with  a  bob  of  the 
head,  which  was  meant  for  an  apologetic 
bow  to  the  group  of  old  women  by 
whom  he  found  himself  surrounded.  "I 
came  over  with  the  crowd  that  followed 
the  lady  who  was  hurt,  and  I  think  I'd 
better  be  goin'." 

"Oh,  then,  I  don't  blame  you,  sir, —  no, 
I  don't  blame  you,"  said  a  comely  old 
Irishwoman,  making  way  for  him  to 
pass.  " 'Tis  a  shame  you'd  be  made  so 
disgusted  on  your  first  visit.  But  no 
one  minds  them  two  poor  creatures. 
Sure  they're  simple  and  harmless,  with 
all  their  vagaries." 

But  the  Captain  waited  to  hear  no 
more.  He  hurried  back  to  the  other  side 
of  the  grounds  as  fast  as  he  could,  well 
pleased  that  it  was  not  his  fate  to  spend 
many  moments  in  the  company  of  the 
tv^o  fellow-pensioners  whom  he  had  just 
left.  He  was  smoking  his  pipe  that  same 
evening  when  Billy  came  in  with  his 
weekly  paper. 

"How's  the  old  lady?"  inquired  the 
Captain,  kindly. 

"Much  better,"  was  the  answer.  "Mrs. 
Granger  kept  hot- water  cloths  to  her 
foot  till  the  doctor  came.  He  says  it's 
only  a  bad  sprain.  Poor  Aunt  Sally! 
She'll  miss  her  daily  walks.  She  is  such 
a  nice  old  lady.  Molly  and  I  talk  to  her 
a  good  deal." 

"Kind  of  cross  to-day,  though,"  said 
the  Captain.  "I  suppose  it  was  the  pain 
made  her  so.  She  talks  like  she  was  a 
New-England  woman." 

"So  she  is,"  was  the  reply.  "She  came 
from  Massachusetts.  She  told  us  about 
her  life  one  Sunday.  It  was  very  sad. 
She  had  an  only  brother,  who  went  off 
to  sea,  just  like  you  did,  Captain ;    and 
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she  goes  every  day  to  that  lovely  little 
hill  behind  the  orchard  to  look  out 
over  the  sea,  because  it  alv^'ays  reminds 
her  of  him." 

*^ What's  her  name?"  inquired  Captain 
Hadley.  "Wouldn't  it  be  funny  if  I'd 
knov^n  them!    It  could  be." 

"We  call  her  Aunt  Sally,"  said  Billy. 
"I  don't  know  her  last  name;  I  never 
heard  it.  When  you  were  telling  us  how 
you 'came  to  go  away  from  home,  Molly 
and^I  looked  aj:  each  other,  wondering 
if  you  mightn't  be  her  brother." 

"There  was  many  a  boy  ran  away 
to  sea  besides  me,  Billy,"  answered  the 
Captain.  "God  forbid  that  my.  poor 
sister  should  ever  have  seen  the  inside  of 
a  poorhouse — though  it's  not  bad  here!  " 

"I  know  her  brother's  name,"  said 
Billy.    "It's  not  a  common  one  either." 

"  Do  you  mean  his  Christian  name?  " 

"Yes,  sir.   It's  Sanford." 

The  Captain  seized  his  stick  and  stood 
on  his  feet  as  quickly  as  his  infirmity 
would  permit. 

"What's  that  you  said,  Billy?" 

"Sanford,"  answered  Billy,  not  a  little 
amazed  at  the  old  man's  excitement. 

"Why — why  —  that's  my  name,  boy!  " 
continued  the  Captain.  "And  it's  not 
a  common  one  either." 

"0  Captain,  what  if  she  should  be 
your  sister!  " 

But  the  old  man  sank  into  his  rocking- 
chair  again. 

"It  can't  be,  Billy,"  he  said.  "It  can't 
be;  for  her  name  isn't  Cindy.  And  I'm 
glad  of  it,  —  I'm  glad  of  it.  It's  only  a 
coincidence.  But  it  gave  me  a  shock  for 
a  moment;   I  tell  you  it  did." 

When  the  Captain's  equanimity  was 
restored,  Billy  prepared  to  take  his  leave. 
As  he  opened  the  door  the  old  man  said : 
"When  you  see  that  poor  woman 
again,  Billy,  just  ask  her  what  part  of 
the  country  she  come  from.  She  might 
have  known  some  of  my  kin,  or  I  hers." 

"  I  intend  to  stop  in  now  as  I  go  back," 


said  Billy.  "  Molly  is  there ;  the  old  lady 
likes, to  have  company  now  that  she's 
sick,  but  usually  she  stays  by  herself." 

"Poor  creature!  Why,  I  should  think 
she  would  rather,  if  the  women  I  saw 
to-day  is  specimen  company." 

"Oh,  you  mean  Mrs.  Brown  and  Mrs. 
Jenkins!"  said  Billy.  "  Well,  they're  the 
queerest  outfit  on  the  place.  All  the  old 
women  are  not  like  them." 

"Glad  to  hear  it,  I'm  sure,"  observed 
the  Captain,  dryly.  "  If  they  were,  I  don't 
know  how  you  and  Molly  could  be  with 
them  all  the  time  without  goin'  plumb 
crazy  hearin'  their  talk." 

"  I  don't  hear  much  of  it,"  replied  Billy, 
"because  I'm  about  the  farm  most  of 
the  time.  And  Molly  doesn't  mind  them 
in  the  least.  All  the  old  women  like  her, 
she's  so  good  to  them.  She  used  to  be 
just  lovely  to  granny,"  he  concluded, 
with  a  sigh. 

"And  she'll  get  her  reward  for  it," 
answered  the  Captain, — "not  onl}^  here- 
after, but  while  she's  livin'  in  this  world. 
She's  a  perfect  little  lady,  Molly  is ;  and 
some  of  these  days  she'll  fall  into  good 
luck, —  see  if  she  don't.  She's  just  built 
for  it,  so  trim  and  pretty  in  all  her  ways. 
And  you're  not  so  bad  yourself,  Billy.  I 
declare,  to-day  when  I  was  watchin'  you 
and  her  make  *a  chair'  of  your  four 
hands  to  carry  that  poor  woman,  I 
thought  it  was  somethin'  good  to  see." 

But  Billy  waited  for  no  further  praise. 
It  embarrassed  him:  he  did  not  like  it, 
and  what  boy  does? 

"Good -night,  Captain!  Hope  you'll 
have  a  good  smoke,"  he  said  gaih',  as 
he  ran  off. 

Molly  met  him  at  the  gate  of  the  old 
men's  yard. 

"Aunt  Sally  is  asleep,"  she  said.  "Mrs. 
Granger  thinks  I'd  better  stay  in  her 
room.  We've  just  taken  in  my  cot.  Shall 
we  study  geograph}^  to-night,  Billy  ?  It's 
kind  of  late." 

"Yes,   it   is,"  answered    her   brother; 
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''but  we've  been  putting  off  our  lessons 
too  much  lately,  Molly.  We'll  not  ^only 
forget  what  we  have  learned,  but  we 
shan't  be  able  to  learn  anything  else. 
Don't  you  wish  we  could  go  to  school?" 
"Well,  3^es;  but  what  is  the  use  of 
wishing?"  said  the  cheerful  Molly,  who 
was  never  hopeless  or  despondent,  as  she 
followed  her  brother  to  his  loft. 

(  To  be  continued.  > 


Mid-Lent  Observances* 


Mid-Lent  Sunday  is  sometimes  called 
also  Mothering  Sunday,  on  account  of 
a  quaint  and  touching  observance  con- 
nected with  it.  People  w^ere  more  simple 
and  affectionate  in  the  old  days  than  at 
present,  and  young  men  were  in  nowise 
ashamed  of  devotion  to  their  parents. 
To  go  to  visit  one's  mother  on  Mid-Lent 
Sunday  was  as  much  a  duty  as  it  was 
a  pleasure.  "Going  a-mothering"  this 
was  called.  A  little  cake  or  some  pretty 
trinket  was  invariably  taken  along.  In 
return  for  this,  the  good  mother  always 
had  a  dish  of  frumenty  ready.  This  was 
a  sort  of  pudding  made  of  wheat  grains 
and  milk,  with  a  sweet  sauce  well  spiced. 
In  some  parts  of  England  pancakes  were 
a  substitute  for  frumenty;  and  as  the 
local  name  for  pancakes  was  carlings, 
Mid-Lent  Sunday  was  in  those  localities 
called  Carling  Sunday.  Even  now  in  the 
north  of  England  the  six  Sundays  in  Lent 
are  known  as  Tid,  Mid,  Misera,  Carling, 
Palm,  and  Pase-egg  Sundays.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  first  three  words  has  been  lost. 
The  little  cakes  which  were  taken  to 
the  mother  on  Mothering  Sunday  were 
called  simnel  cakes.  The  poet  Herrick 
says  in  one  of  his  poems: 

I'll  to  thee  a  simnel  bring, 

'Gainst  thou  go  a-mothering; 

So  that  when  she  blesses  thee, 

Half  that  blessing  thou'lt  give  me. 

A  rich  cake  also  known  as  a  simnel 
cake  was  used  at  other  seasons,  especially 


Easter  and  Christmas.  As  a  rule,  this 
was  marked  with  a  figure  of  Our  Lord 
or  the  Blessed  Virgin,  which  proves  that 
it  had  a  religious  signification. 

Hot-cross-buns  are  sold  all  over  the 
city  of  London  on  Good  Friday  morning, 
the  venders  being  mostly  children  and 
feeble  old  people.  These  buns  are  spiced 
and  sugary,  and  marked  with  a  cross. 
There  were  two  bun -houses  at  Chelsea, 
at  each  of  which  a  king  is  said  to  have 
stopped  and  eaten  of  the  cakes. 

It  is  singular  that  on  an  ancient  piece 
of  sculpture  in  Rome,  which  represents 
the  miracle  of  the  multiplying  of  loaves 
and  fishes,  the  loaves  are  marked  with 
a  cross,  like  the  comparatively  modern 
hot-cross-buns. 


A  Little  Girl  and  a  Big:  Word. 

It  was  such  a  beautiful  apple,  so  big^ 
and  round  and  rosy !  And  apples  are  not 
too  plentiful  in  Alsace.  Paul  and  Lisa 
eyed  it  lovingly. 

'*  Take  it,  Lisa,"  said  mother  at  length, 
''and  divide  it  fraternally  with  thy 
brother  Paul.  I  have  been  saving  it  for 
you  both." 

Lisa  needed  no  second  invitation;  yet 
she  hesitated,  apple  in  hand,  and  a  little 
pucker  came  between  her  eyebrows. 

"What  does  that  mean,  mother?"  she 
asked,  anxiously. 

"What  does  ^vhat  mean?" 

"Why,  that  big  word — fra-ter-nalh' ? " 

The  ghost  of  a  smile  hovered  about 
mother's  lips. 

"It  means  divide  the  apple  in  two 
pieces,  giving  the  larger  one  to  Paul,  and 
keeping  the  smaller  one  for  thyself." 

"Oh!"  and  the  pucker  deepened  on 
Lisa's  forehead.  She  turned  the  apple 
over  thoughtfully,  then,  with  a  sudden 
generous  gesture,  handed  it  to  her 
brother.  "Here,  Paul,"  said  she,  "take 
it  all  thyself — and  divide  fraternally." 
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With  Authors  and   Publishers* 


—Under  the  title  "Only  Remember  Me,"  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy  of  Mt.  St.  Mary's,  Mnnchester, 
N.  H.,  have  published  a  series  of  selections  from 
Father  Galhvey's  "Watches  of  the  Passion." 
They  are  edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Wynne,  S.  J.,  and 
are  especially  suitable  for  Lent. 

— Those  who  have  the  privilege  of  preparing 
children  for  that  great  event  in  their  young  lives, 
their  first  reception"  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  will 
find  the  Rev.  F.  X.  Lasance's  new  book,  "A  Pious 
Preparation  for  First  Holy  Communion"  of  valu- 
able assistance.  It  is  suggestive  in  the  way  of 
instructions  and  prayers,  and  contains  exercises 
suitable  for  a  three  days'  retreat. 

— Vick's  "Garden  and  Floral  Guide  for  1899"  is 
a  Golden  Wedding  edition,  marking  fifty  years  of 
a  prosperous  union  between  honorable  dealing  and 
untiring  industry.  Its  green  and  gold  lettering 
makes  the  catalogue  very  inviting;  and  a  glance  at 
the  book's  contents  fully  satisfies  one  that  James 
Vick's  Sons,  Rochester,  New  York,  are  doing  much 
to  nmke  many  a  wilderness  bloom  as  the  rose. 

— It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  a  new  edition  of  Brother 
Azarias'  essay  on  "The  Culture  of  the  Spiritual 
Sense,"  but  we  hea,rtily  wish  that  it  were  better 
published.  It  should  have  been  made  as  fair  as 
possible,  and  this  might  have  been  effected  at  a 
very  slight  additional  cost.  The  lamented  author 
wrote  nothing  superior  to  this  essay,  which  was 
intended  to  provide  young  peox)le  with  a  defence 
against  agnosticism.  It  is  too  well  known  to  call 
for  further  notice.  The  new  edition  is  issued  by 
the  Azarias  Library  Association,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

—Mrs.  E.  Vale  Blake  has  selected  a  hundred  Songs 
to  Mary  under  the  title  "The  Universal  Name." 
The  contributors  range  all  the  way  from  Byron  to 
Mrs.  Blake;  and  there  is  a  corresponding  range  in 
the  merits  of  the  verse.  Some  of  the  songs  are  in 
praise  of  the  Mother  of  God,  and  others  are  rhap- 
sodies over  some  very  mundane  creature,  as,  for 
instance.  Burns'  song  to  one  of  his  innumerable 
Marys.  This  jumbling  of  the  sacred  with  the 
secular  shocks  gentle  sensibilities,  as  does  also  the 
author's  seeming  to  place  Mary  Washington  above 
the  Mother  of  Our  Lord.  Mrs.  Blake  writes  : 
O'er  this  bright  galaxy  of  MarjH  fair, 
One  towers  above  them  all,  beyond  compare, 

A  patriot  soul — great  in  herself. 

And  greater  in  her  son. 

Need  we  name  her? —  Washington. 
It  is  not  our  fault  if  this  quotation  betrays  tbp 


quality  of  much  of  the  verse  in  this  volume.    Pub- 
lished  by  Charles  Wells  Moulton. 

—George  D.  Wilson  is  the  author  of  a  musical 
reverie  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of  "Holy 
Angela."  It  is  a  i)leasing  composition,  suitable  to 
the  abilities  of  novices  in  piano-playing,  although 
without  feebleness  of  thought  or  construction. 
Published  by  the  Union  Mutual  Music  and  Novelty 
Company. 

—  "The  Heirs  of  Rockford,"  \i\ie  all  the  school 
drnmas  from  the  versatile  pen  of  "Mercedes,"  is 
characterized  by  interest  of  action,  and  will  no 
doubt  be  much  in  demand  in  academies  an^ 
societies  where  plays  for  young  ladies  are  pre* 
sented.  The  dramas  written  by  "Mercedes"  are 
sold  only  at  St.  Xavier's  Academy,  Beatty,  Penn. 

—The  deo-th  of  William  Caxton,  the  first  English 
printer,  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  1491, 
He  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  his  parish  at 
Westminster.  Ames,  cited  by  Mr.  Blades,  mentions 
this  entry  made  in  a  very  old  hand  in  a  Tractus 
Temporiun.  "Of  your  charitee  pray  for  the  soul  of 
Mayster  Wyllyam  Caxton,  that  in  hys  time  was  a 
man  of  moche  ornate  and  moche  renommed  wya, 
dome  and  connying,  and  decessed  ful  cr3'stenly  the 
yere  of  our  Lord  MCCCC  LXXXXJ. 

Moder  of  Mere!  shy  Id  him  ft-o  thorribul  fynd, 

And  bryng  hym  to  lyff  et«rnall  that  neuyr  hath  ynd  " 

—From  the  Art  &  Book  Co.,  London,  we  have 
receivenj  the  first  of  a  series  of  booklets  on  the 
liturgy  of  the  Church,  for  the  use  of  the  laity.  They 
are  designed  to  afford  such  clear,  concise  and  exact 
directions  to  those  who  are  privileged  to  assist  iij 
the  services  of  the  sanctuary  as  shall  enable  them 
to  understand  their  duties  perfectly  and  to  perform 
them  with  due  reverence.  No.  1  is  a  practical 
f 'Ceremonial  for  Servers  at  Low  Mass";  and,  though 
written  chiefly  for  laymen,  will  be  found  useful  by 
priests  who  undertake  to  instruct  boys  to  serve  at 
the  altar.  The  author  of  these  manuals  is  himself  a 
master  of  ceremonies,  and  has  been  assisted  in  their 
compilation  by  a  priest  of  the  diocese  of  South* 
wark. 

—"The  Little  Flowers  of  St.  Francis,"  newly 
translated  out  of  the  Italian  by  T.  W.  Arnold,  is 
the  latest  volume  of  the  Temple  Classics.  The 
frontispiece  and  title  are  by  Laurence  Housman. 
It  is  a  dainty  edition  of  a  delightfiil  book.  The 
translation  is  what  might  be  expected  of  Mr, 
Arnold,  who  supplies  a  most  interesting  biography 
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ical  account  of  the  author.ship  of  the  "Fioretti," 
''the  most  exquisite  expression  of  the  religious  life 
of  the  Middle  Ages."  Each  volume  of  the  Temple 
Classics  is  printed  in  full,  with  no  introductory 
matter.  The  shoulder  notes  giving  the  contents  of 
the  page  are  a  welcome  feature.  The  books  are 
printed  in  clear  type,  in  compact  form,  and  are  sold 
at  a  low  price.    Afforded  by  the  Macmillan  Co. 

— We  are  in  receipt  of  Volumes  XXXVIII.  and 
XXXIX.  of  "Publications  of  the  Catholic  Truth 
Society,'"  containing  historical  papers,  miscellaneous 
essays,  tracts  and  tales,  all  of  which  were  noticed 
in  these  pages  as  they  were  issued.  It  is  gratifying 
to  see  in  more  durable  form  "The  Iron  Virgin  of 
Nuremberg,"  "The  Age  of  the  Sun,"  and  "The 
Hungarian  Confession  of  Faith."  The  same  Society 
has  also  published,  in  cloth  covers,  a  new  series 
(the  fifth)  of  Lady  Herbert's  "Wayside  Tales." 
This  volume  contains  seventeen  short  stories  and 
sketches,  all  of  which  will  be  read  with  interest 
and  edification.  The  title  of  the  book,  we  must 
say,  is  hardly  appropriate,  as  it  includes  several 
biographical  notices  and  one  or  more  historical 
episodes. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 


The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information  con- 
cerning  important  new  publications  of  special  interest 
to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will  appear  at 
the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out  from,  time  to 
time  so  as  to  make  room  for  new  titles.  In  this  way 
the  reader  will  always  have  before  him.  a  com,plete 
^utde  to  current  Catholic  literature.  As  a  rule, 
devotional  books,  pamphlets,  and  new  editions  will 
not  be  indexed. 

Orders  tnay  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  for  sale  in  the  Ufiited 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as  pos- 
sible.    Publishers'  prices  generally  include  postage. 

The  Little  Flowers  of  St.  Francis.     T.  W.  Arnold. 

50  cts. 
Preparation  for  First  Holy  Communion.  Rev.  F.  X. 

Lasance.     75  cts. 
The  Catechism  of  Rodez.    Rev.  John  Thein.     12.50, 

net. 
John  Damascene  on  Holy  Images.    Mary  H.  Allies. 

$1. 
Historic  Nuns.     Bessie  R.  Bclloc.    $1.60,  net. 
The  Four  Gospels.      Fery  Rev.  F.  A.  Spcficer,  O.  P. 
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A  Cyrcnian. 

BY    MABY    F.  NIXON. 

.  They  found   a  man  of  Cyrene,  named   Simon:    him  they 
forced  to  take  up  Hia  cros».— St.  Matt.,  xxvii,  32. 

A^HEN  the  Lord  Christ  was  led  away 

To  die  in  agony, 
No  human  hand  outstretched  to  smooth 

The  path  to  Calvary; 
And  when  He  fainted  'neath  the  weight 

No  loving  friend  was  there, 
But  Simon,  a  Cyrenian,  whom 

They  forced  the  cross  to  bear. 

Ah,  child!  thou  murmur'st  at  thy  lot. 

Canst  not  more  patient  be? 
Must  thou  be  forced  to  bear  the  cross 

Thy  God  hath  laid  on  Thee? 
Dost  thou  not  know  thy  burden  borne 

Sweetly  in  patient  mood, 
Helps  thy  Lord  Christ  to  bear  the  weight 

Of  man's  ingratitude? 


Legfends  of  St.  Patrick. 

THE   VOICE   OF   THE   IRISH;     OR,   THE  CHILDREN  OF 
FOCHLUT  WOOD, 

N  one  occasion  Mr.  de  Vere, 
^^  in  his  kind  way,  corrected  me. 

I  had  written  of  the  children 
^.  of  Fochlut  Wood,  whom,  as 
yet  unborn,  St.  Patrick  had  seen  calling 
him  from  the  edge  of  the  forest.  I  had 
thought  that  the  unborn  children  calling 
on  the  apostle  referred  only  to  the 
children  then  in  the  womb  in  Ireland. 
But  Mr.  de  Vere,  with  his  deeper  insight 


and  closer  and  longer  meditation,  pointed 
out  to  me  that  the  unborn  children 
meant  all  unborn  of  the  Irish  race,— all 
to  whom  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel 
might  be  supposed  to  reach,  in  all  the 
generations  of  time  eyen  to  the  end.  If 
this  be  the  true  reading — and  I  at  once 
bowed  most  fully,  and  do  bow,  to  Mr. 
de  Vere's  interpretation,  —  one  can  see 
how  much  the  legend  gains  by  this  fuller 
one,  beyond  my  narrow,  hasty,  and 
restricted  yiew.  In  quaint  old  Jocelyn 
we  find  the  legend  thus  giyen: 

''And  a  short  space  of  time  being 
passed,  the  while  Patrick  was  in  his 
father's  house,  he  beheld,  in  a  yision  of 
the  night,  a  man  of  comely  garb  and 
countenance  bearing  many  letters  as  if 
from  Ireland,  and  holding  out  one  of 
them  to  him  to  read;  which  taking,  he 
read,  and  found  therein  thus  written: 
'  This  is  the  Voice  of  the  Irish.'  But  when 
he  would  haye  continued  to  read,  he 
seemed  to  hear  the  Irish  infants  which 
were  yet  unborn  crying  to  him  with  a 
loud  yoice :  *  O  holy  youth  Patrick,  come 
unto  us,  and  abide  with  us  and  release 
us!^  And  Patrick,  being  pierced  in  his 
heart  therewith,  could  not  finish  the 
letter;  but,  awaking,  he  gaye  infinite 
thanks  to  God." 

Now,  that  cry  of  the  unborn  children 
of  the  Irish  race—"  O  holy  youth  Patrick, 
come  unto  us,  and  abide  with  us  and 
release  us  !  " — was,  as  we  read  in  the  Life 
of  the  Saint,  always  sounding  in  his  ears. 
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So  when  he  came  to  Ireland  that  cry  of 
the  unborn  children  had,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  a  strong  and  marked  influence 
on  his  work.  What  influence  it  had  and 
what  it  urged  him  to  do  we  read  in  the 
venerable  "Book  of  Armagh." 

''And  having  entered  the  royal  palace, 
they  did  not  rise  up  before  him,  except 
Hercus  the  layman ;  and  Patrick  said  to 
him:  'Why  hast  thou  only  arisen  to 
honor  my  God  in  my  person  ? '  And  he 
said:  'I  know  not  why;  but  by  God's 
power  ignited  sparks  ascended  from 
your  lips  to  mine.'  The  Saint  then  said: 
'  If  you  will  be  baptized  in  the  Lord,  you 
shall  receive  what  I  have  power  to  give 
you.'  He  answered:  'I  will  receive.'  And 
they  came  to  a  fountain ; . . .  and,  having 
opened  the  book  and  baptized  Hercus, 
Patrick  heard  men  behind  his  back 
deriding  him  for  what  he  was  doing, 
because  they  knew  not  what  they  did. 
And  he  baptized  many  thousand  men 
on  that  day.  Among  their  opinions  of 
baptism  he  heard  the  following: 

"Behold,  two  noblemen  chanced  to  be 
discoursing  behind  him,  and  said  one 
to  another :  '  What  you  say  is  true  :  it 
was  foretold  from  the  circle  of  the  year 
which  has  just  passed  that  you  would 
come  in  those  days.'  And  he  said:  'Tell 
me  your  name,  I  entreat  you,  and  that 
of  your  father  and  your  country,  and  of 
your  house  and  residence.'  Answering,  he 
said :  '  I  am  the  son  of  Nadfraech, . . .  from 
the  Western  Country,  from  the  Plain  of 
Dommon  and  from  the  Wood  of  Foch- 
loth.'  And  when  he  heard  the  name  of 
his  father  and  of  the  Wood  of  Fochloth, 
he  rejoiced  greatly  and  said  to  him: 
'  Aengus,  the  son  of  Nadfraech,  I  will  go 
with  you  if  I  live;  for  the  Lord  com- 
manded me  that  I  should  go.'  Then 
Aengus  said:  'You  shall  not  go  with 
me,  lest  we  both  be  slain.'  The  Saint 
said:  'You  shall  never  arrive  at  your 
country  unless  I  go  with  you, . . .  for  you 
came   here    on    my  account,  like  Joseph 


before  the  children  of  Israel.'  But  Aengus 
said  to  Patrick:  'Do  you  baptize  my 
son,  because  he  is  of  tender  age ;  but  I 
and  my  people  can  not  believe  you  until 
we  come  to  our  own  people,  lest  these 
people  [here]  laugh  at  us.' 

"Conallus  was  accordingly  baptized, 
and  Patrick  gave  him  his  benediction 
and  held  his  hand,  and  gave  him  to 
Cathiacus  the  bishop,  whose  remains  are 
in  the  church  of  Patrick,  in  the  Wood  of 

Fochloth And  necessity  obliged  them 

to  pass  through  the  Wood  of  Fochloth 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  on  the 
Second  Easter,  because  of  the  children 
exclaiming  with  great  clamor.  He  heard 
them  saying  in  their  mother's  womb: 
'  Come,  St.  Patrick,  save  us ! '  " 

Now,  no  one  ought  to  know  this  vision 
and  its  subsequent  fulfilment  better  than 
the  Saint  himself;  and,  unless  the  work 
called  his  "Confessions"  be  an  utter 
fabrication,  we  have  authentic  relation  of 
this  vision,  the  cry,  and  his  performance 
of  what  was  asked  from  him  thereby. 
Here  it  is  very  briefly,  as  given  in  the 
"Confessions" : 

"  In  a  vision  of  the  night  I  saw  a  man 
named  Victoricus,  coming,  as  it  were, 
from  Ireland,  with  innumerable  letters, 
one  of  which  he  gave  me,  and  in  the  first 
line  I  read  'The  Voice  of  the  Irish.'  As 
I  repeated  the  first  two  words  of  the 
letter  (  Vox  Hibernorum,  — '  Voice  of  the 
Irish'),  I  seemed  to  hear  at  the  same 
moment  the  voices  of  those  who  dwelt 
near  the  Wood  of  Fochloth,  which 
borders  the  Western  Sea ;  and  they  cried 
with  one  voice,  as  it  were:  'We  beseech 
thee,  holy  youth,  to  return  and  still  walk 
amongst  us ! '  And  my  heart  was  melted 
within  me  and  I  could  read  no  more, 
and  I  awoke." 

And  in  one  sentence  St.  Patrick  tells 
that  he  did  as  they  entreated.  Here  it  is : 
"Thanks  be  to  God,  seeing  that  after 
many  years  the  Lord  has  granted  them 
that  for  which  they  supplicated." 
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These  are  the  foundations  that  Mr.  de 
Vere  had  for  his  poem.  We  turn  to  see 
the  use  he  made  of  them. ' 

One  flay  as  Patrick  sat  upon  a  stone, 
pagan  children  came  and  played  about 
him,  and  he  then  remembered  the  Voice 
of  the  Irish    and    also    the    children    of 
Fochlut  Wood,— 
It  wfis  the  cry  of  children  that  I  heard 
Borne  from  the  black  wood  o'er  the  midnight  seas. 
Where  are  those?    What  avails,  though  kings 
Have  bowed  before  my  Gospel,  and  in  awe 
Nations  knelt  low,  unless  I  set  mine  eyes 
On  Fochlut  Wood? 

Reading  the  legend  by  myself  as  I  am, 
two  things  stand  before  my  mind.  The 
poet  knew,  from  legend  as  well  as  from 
authentic  annal,  that  the  Land  of  Eire 
was  strongly  defended  by  the  demons  at 
the  coming  of  St.  Patrick.  It  does  not 
even  need  legend  or  annal  to  inform  us 
of  it.  Let  but  a  missionary  to-day  go 
into  a  pagan  land,  and  there  is  no  devout 
Catholic  but  readily  believes  that  that 
missionary's  entrance  and  his  work  are 
obstructed  by  the  demon,  so  far  forth  as 
the  demon's  malice  can  go  and  God's 
providence  will  permit  it. 

I  do  believe  that  Mr.  de  Vere's  own 
mind  when  writing  those  legends  was 
saturated  with  the  belief  that  the  demon's 
sway  was,  by  the  will  of  God,  mighty 
in  Ireland  at  the  coming  of  St.  Patrick. 
At  least,  I  myself  believe  it.  And  I  look 
to  Palestine  in  the  time  of  our  Blessed 
Lord,  and  it  is  my  conviction  that  the 
power  of  the  devil  in  ''possessing"  and 
** obsessing"  poor  human  beings  was 
never  so  great  as  when  the  merciful 
Saviour  of  the  world  ''was  made  flesh 
and  dwelt  amongst  us."  And  I  further- 
more believe  that  the  complaint  on  the 
lips  of  the  demons,  "  Why  are  you  coming 
to  torment  us  before  our  time?"  was 
not  due  to  any  njiscalculation  on  their 
part — for  angels  fallen  or  confirmed  are 
adepts  in  figures, — but  to  a  terrible  desire 
to  retain  their  evil  power.  I  therefore 
take  it  for   granted  that  Mr.  de  Vere's 


mind  when  writing  these  legends  was 
saturated  with  the  belief  that  the  power 
of  the  demon  was  mighty  in  Ireland  at 
the  coming  of  St.  Patrick. 

Now,  the  second  thing  in  my  mind  is 
what  I  heard  from  Mr.  de  Vere's  own 
lips,  and  I  hope  I  am  stating  it  correctly. 
He  said  it  struck  him,  while  reading  these 
legends  and  the  statements  and  writings 
of  the  ancient  and  holy  men  of  Ireland, 
that  they  oftentimes  wrote  about  and 
gave  importance  to  things  which  to  a 
superficial  eye  would  seem  very  trivial. 
"Now,  I  could  not,"  he  said,  "think  that 
saints,  bishops,  abbots  —  contemplative, 
religious  and  mortified  men  all  —  would 
give  insertion  and  attach  importance  to 
seeming  trifles  if  there  were  not  some 
hidden,  mystical,  or  figurative  meaning 
lying  beneath.  That  hidden  or  mystical 
meaning  I  thought  it  my  business,  as 
interpreter,  to  discover  and  reveal."  Ever 
since  I  heard  that  good  man  speak  so,  I 
have  read  our  Irish  legends,  but  especially 
Mr.  de  Vere's  own,  with  a  more  attentive 
and  a  more  reverent  eye. 

Then  entered  they  that  darkness ;   find  the  wood 
Closed  as  a  cavern  round  them.    O'er  its  roof 
Leaned  roof  of  cloud,  and  hissing  raw  the  wind 

In  all  Ireland  that  wood  was  known  as 
the  oldest,  the  densest,  and  the  most 
awesome.  All  the  traditions  that  came 
down  even  from  Partholanus  told  that 
it  had  been  standing  thousands  of  years 
previous,  —  standing  before  the  memory 
of  man. 

Any  one  who  has  lived  among  our 
Irish  peasantry  knows  what  a  faculty 
we  have  for  "haunting"  all  our  gloomy, 
benighted  places.  Within  the  compass 
of  a  mile,  I  could  count  you  dozens  of 
such  places,  not  to  mention  our  fairy 
forts.  Possibly  it  is  the  same  with  most 
non-scientific  nations;  but  up  to  this  it 
is  abundantly  so  in  Ireland.  Between 
learning  as  taught  in  the  national 
schools  of  our  primary  system,  and  our 
inherited  capacity  for  seeing  ghosts  and 
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fairies  "down  by  the  haunted  spring," 
there  is  at  present  a  serious  struggle. 
And,  if  you  will  have  a  whisper  from  me, 
I  tell  you  that  I  will  be  glad  if,  with 
all  their  drawbacks,  the  ghosts  and  the 
fairies  win,  "  down  by  the  haunted 
spring."  I'd  walk  out  of  Ireland,  bag 
and  baggage,  to-morrow  if  we  hadn't 
our  ghosts  and  our  fairies,  and  the  ''  ould 
masther"  or  ''the  ould  lord,"  or  ''the 
colonel  himself,"  appearing  "down  by 
the  haunted  spring."  It  is,  sir,  the 
peasant's  poetry. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  it  can  be  readily 
understood  that  the  teeming  imagination 
of  the  Irish  Celt,  aided  by  his  superstition 
and  by  his  terrors  of  the  supernatural, 
peopled  Fochlut  Wood   with  denizens  of 

no  mortal  type.* 

Spirits  of  III 
Made  it  their  palace,  and  its  labyrinths  sowed 
With  poisons.  Many  a  cave,  with  horrors  thronged. 
Within  it  yawned. 

So  terrible  were  all  the  surroundings,  and 

so  intricate  the  network  of  ways  that 

wound 

From  gloom  to  gloom.    One  only  led  to  light, 

that  all  the  apostle's  companions  were 

sore  afraid. 

But  Patrick  mused. 
Mute  he  paced.    The  brethren  feared ; 
And,  fearing,  knelt  to  God. 

And  they  were  strengthened  and    went 

on  their  way. 

Till  deeper  gloom  announced  the  night ;  then  slept, 
Guarded  by  angels.    But  the  Saint  all  night 
Watched,  strong  in  prayer. 

After  another  day's  wanderings,  the^^ 
gain  some  rest  beside  a  lake.  This  lake  is 
charmingly  described,  and  I  have  some- 
times thought  that  the  poet  may  have 
in  mind  the  lovely  sheet  of  water  in  front 
of  his  own  home  at  Curragh  Chase,  And 
when  I  find  that  he  has  described  this 
imaginary  lake  in  sweet  language,  and 

*  If  the  reader  has  not  yet  had  the  good  fortune 
to  read  "The  Invasion,"'  by  Gerald  Griffin,  he  will 
find  it  a  most  interesting  tale  of  those  early  times ; 
and  accurate,  so  far  as  historical  accuracy  could 
be  expected  from  one  who  lived  and  wrote  before 
the  times  of  Petrie,  O'Donovan,  and  O'Curry. 


when  I  of  my  own  knowledge  know  that 
the  description  would  suit  the  lake  at 
Curragh  Chase,  I  begin  to  think,  indeed 
almost  feel  sure,  that  he  had.  Ah !  your 
poets  and  novelists  are  sly  rogues  that 
way!  They  get  in  a  bit  of  something 
that  they  love,  and  pretend  to  you  and 
me  and  all  the  world  that  it  is  only 
imaginary.    But  here  is  the  description: 

A  few  steps  more 
Brought  them  to  where,  with  peacefiil  gleam,  there 

spread 
A  forest  pool,  that  mirrored  yew-trees  twain, 
With  beads  like  blood-drops  hung.   A  sunset  flash 
Kindled  a  glory  in  the  osiers  brown 
Encircling  that  still  water. 

If  the  poet's  heart  be  not  in  that  bit  of 

scenery,  then  I  give  up    reading   poets' 

writings.    And  there  arose,  as  at  times 

I  have  seen  arise,  a  solitary  bird  from 

that   quiet  sheet  of  water,  encircled  by 

osiers  brown: 

From  the  reeds 
A  sable  bird,  gold-circled,  slowly  rose; 
But  when  the  towering  treetops  he  outsoared, 
Eastward  a  great  wind  swept  him  as  a  leaf. 
Serenely  as  he  rose,  a  music  soft 
Swelled  from  afar ;  but,  as  that  storm  o'ertook  him, 
The  music  changed  to  one  onrushing  note, 
O'ertaken  by  a  second ;    both,  ere  long, 
Blended  in  wail  unending.    Patrick's  brow. 
Listening  that  wail,  was  altered,  and  he  spake : 
"These  were  the  Voices  that  I  heard,  when  stood 
By  night  beside  me  in  that  southern  land 
God's  angel,  girt  for  speed.  Letters  he  bare 
Unnumbered,  full  of  woes.  He  gave  me  one, 
Inscribed  '  The  Wailing  of  the  Irish  Race. ' 
And  as  I  read  that  legend,  on  mine  ear 
Forth  from  a  mighty  wood  on  Erin's  coast 
There  rang  the  (ivy  of  children :   '  Walk  once  more 
Among  us:   bring  us  help!'"  Thus  Patrick  spake; 
And  toward  that  wailing  paced  with  forward  head. 

He  finds  the  cause  of  the  wailing.   Two 

sisters    are    alone    by   "a    river    broad, 

between  the  dense  trees  swiftly  winding." 

He  learns  their  story.   When  they  were 

living  in  their  foster-parents'  house,  the 

elder  dreamt  one  night — 

Beside  the  bed 
There  stood  a  lovely  Lady  crowned  with  stars; 
A  sword  went  through  her  heart.  DoAvn  from  that 

sword 
Blood  trickled  on  the  bed  and  on  the  ground. 
Sorely  I  wept.  The  Lady  spake:   "My  child. 
Weep  not  for  me,  but  for  thy  country'  weep : 
Her  wound  is  deeper  far  than  mine.   Cry  loud ! 
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The  cry  of  grief  is  Prayer."  I  woke,  all  tears ; 
And,  lo!   my  little  sister,  stiff"  and  cold, 
Sat  with  wide  eyes  upon  the  bed  upright: 
That  starry  Ladj^  with  the  bleeding  heart,— 
She,  too,  had  seen  and  heard  her. 

The  two  sisters  wake  up  to  find  the 
whole  place  in  flames;  for,  as  often 
happened  in  those  times,  and  as  the 
poet  desires  here  to  suggest,  an  enemy 
has  burst  in  upon  the  colony  and  given 
all  to  the  flames.  Numbers  are  carried 
off  prisoners  and  numbers  are  slain. 
Then  comes  vengeance.  The  tribe  has 
lieard,  and  the  tribe  pursues  out  to  see. 
But  the  sisters  meanwhile 
Roam  through  the  great  forest ;  and  tell  their  dream 
To  children  likewise  orphaned.  Sudden  fear 
Smote  them,  as  though  themselves  had  dreamed  the 

dream, 
And  back  from  them  redoubled  upon  us; 
Intil  at  last  from  them  and  us  rang  out — 
The  dark  wood  heard  it  and  the  midnight  sea— 
A  great  and  bitter  cry. 

What  that  dream  was  supposed,  in  the 
poet's  mind,  to  represent  I  have  no  more 
"official"  knowledge  than  any  other 
person.  I  never  asked  its  meaning.  What 
I  suspect  is  that  the  poet  sees  the 
Ireland  of  that  time  weeping,  as  a  Mater 
Dolorosa,  over  the  internecine  wars  of 
her  children;  and  that,  typically,  the 
sight  has  had  such  an  effect  on  the 
innocent  and  tender  that  their  prayers 
arise  ''to  the  Heart  of  God"  in  all  ages. 

The  children    tell    they  have  a  father 
and  a  mother,  and  Patrick    asks  to  be 
led  to  them. 
They  reached  the  chieftain's  keep; 

A  white-haired  man, 
And  long  since  blind,  there  sat  he  in  his  hall, 
I'ntamed  by  age. 

Mr.  de  Vere  is  ever  master  of  domestic 

and  pastoral  scenes  and  joys,  but  I  think 

rarely  is  he  so  wonderful    a   master  of 

these  homely  and  innocent  Eden  glades 

of  happiness  or  affection  as  in  this.   In 

the  aged    husband    and    wife    there   is 

something  exceedingly  touching — 

She  turned  an  anxious  eye  on  him  she  loved; 
And,  bending,  kissed  at  times  that  wrinkle<i  hand. 
By  years  and  sorrows  made  his  wife  far  more 
Than  in  her  nuptial  bloom. 


And  he  tells  why: 

These  two  had  lost  five  sons,  their  hope,  in  war. 

The  blind  chieftain  welcomes  the  guests 
brought  by  his  daughters.  It  is  his 
birthday  night,  and  all  his  vassal  chiefs 
are  invited. 

In  they  flocked, 
Each  after  each,  the  warriors  of  his  clan ; 
Not  without  pomp  heraldic,  and  fair  stat^, 
Barbaric  yet  beseeming. 

The  banquet  is  described,  not  imagined ; 

but  such  as,  old  chronicles  tell  us,  was 

customary  at  the  time.    An  aged  bard 

is  introduced.   He  sings  a  song  of  blood 

and    of  traitors   beheaded   hundreds    of 

years  ago: 

Many  a  heel 
Smote  the  rough  stone  in  scorn  of  them  that  died. 
Not  three  days,  so  seemed  it. 

The  queen  calls  upon  her  two  daughters ; 
and  they  sing  a  deep,  pathetic  song, 
that  leads  the  listener  to  wish  for  some- 
thing new  and  divine,  to  remedy  the 
great  woe  of  the  people. 
Then  on  St.  Patrick  fell  compassion  great; 

and  his  discourse  so  fills  the  heart  and 
soul   that  one's  breath    stops,  listening 
to  it.    There  could  not  possibly  be  any 
quotation    made   from    it.     It    must    be 
read,  and  read  in  its  entirety. 
Not  savage  was  that  wild,  barbaric  race: 
Spirit  was  in  them.    On  their  knees  they  sank. 
With  foreheads  lowly  bent;  and  when  they  rose, 
Such  sound  went  forth  as  when  late-anchored  fleet, 
Touched   by  dawn -breeze,  shakes   out  its  canvas 

broad 
And  sw^eeps  into  new  waters. 

They  are  all  converted.    There   is  joy 

and    triumph  and  song.    They  did    not 

go  to  bed, — 

They  slept  not,  on  the  loud-resounding  shore 
In  glory  roaming.    Many  a  feud  that  night 
Lay  down  in  holy  grave. 

And  the  two  sisters? 

On  a  cliff" 
Where  Fochlut's  Wood  blackened  the  northern  sea, 
A  convent  rose. 

And  Fochlut  Wood  itself? 

That  demon-haunted  wood, 
Sad  Erin's  saddest  region— yet,  men  say, 
Tenderest  for  all  its  sadness,— rang  at  last 
With  songs  of  men  and  angels. 

R.  0.  K. 
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V, — A  Morning  Walk. 
T  was  unfortunate  for  Norbert  that 
''J  Irma  should  so  immediately  after  his 
declaration  have  learned  the  truth 
regarding  her  father's  condition  of 
health;  for  the  greater  interest  at  once 
and  completely  dominated  the  lesser; 
indeed  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  say 
th^t  it  extinguished  it  altogether.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances,  she  could  not 
have  failed  to  think  much  of  the  first 
w^ords  of  love  that  had  ever  fallen  on  her 
€ar, — the  first  glimpse  she  had  ever  been 
given  into  the  depths  of  a  human  soul ; 
and  from  such  thinking  who  can  say 
what  might  not  have  resulted?  Love 
lias  many  ways  of  entering,  and  does  not 
always  take  the  heart  by  storm;  but 
steals  in  unknown  under  various  guises, 
and  laughs  to  find  himself  suddenly  lord 
of  the  citadel.  So  it  might  have  been  in 
this  case;  for  there  was  much  to  open 
the  way  for  him,  had  not  Fate  interfered, 
and  the  girl  learned  in  the  same  hour,  as 
it  were,  that  she  had  a  lover  and  that 
death  menaced  her  father. 

Naturally,  the  first  knowledge  sank 
into  insignificance  by  the  side  of  the  last. 
It  would  have  been  likely  to  do  so 
even  had  her  heart  been  far  more  inclined 
than  it  was  to  consider  Norbert's  appeal ; 
for  the  affection  between  father  and 
daughter  was  of  a  rare  strength  and 
tenderness,  amounting  on  her  side  to 
passionate  devotion.  Since  her  mother's 
death  in  early  childhood  the}^  had  been 
all  in  all  to  each  other,  in  a  manner  and 
to  a  degree  which  was  uncommon  even 
in  such  cases,  where  loss  has  made  a 
peculiar  bond  between  a  father  and  an 
only  child.  Each  was  to  each  the  most 
agreeable  of  companions;  so,  while  the 
father  had  many  twinges  of  self-reproach 


for  keeping  her  so  constantly  with  him, 
he  could  never  nerve  himself  to  the  self- 
denial  involved  in  sending  her  away. 
Once  indeed,  with  a  great  effort,  hearken- 
ing to  the  remonstrances  of  his  friend, 
the  Abbe  Ravoux,  he  had  sent  her  to 
a  convent;  but  the  separation  did  not 
last  long.  He  might  possibly  have  been 
able  to  resist  his  own  desire  for  her 
companionship  had  he  known  her  to  be 
satisfied  and  happy;  but  the  child  was 
miserable,  pined  for  him  as  only  a  heart 
so  passionate  can  pine  for  the  object 
of  its  intense  devotion;  and  begged  so 
persistently  not  to  be  separated  from 
him  that  he  finally  yielded,  and,  against 
the  advice  of  the  Mother  Superior- 
whose  interest  in  the  lovely,  undisciplined 
girl  was  great,  —  took  her  home. 

Thenceforth  Irma's  education  was  of 
the  most  desultory  kind,  and  yet  of 
a  kind  which  possibly  effected  a  better 
result  for  her  nature  and  her  character 
than  a  more  methodical  training  would 
have  accomplished.  She  went  indeed  for 
certain  cours  during  several  hours  every 
day  to  an  excellent  school ;  but  the  hours 
she  spent  in  the  studio  with  her  father — 
he  working,  she  reading  aloud  the  great 
Italian,  French  and  English  classics,  and 
listening  with  delight  to  his  comments 
and  interpretations,  —  were  what  best 
deserved  the  name  of  education.  And, 
then,  the  brilliant  gatherings  of  her 
father's  friends  —  all  men  of  remarkable 
gifts,  if  not  always  of  genius,  who  pos- 
sessed the  flashing  keenness,  brightness, 
and  wit  of  the  great  intellectual  and 
artistic  world  in  which  they  lived !  It 
was  no  wonder  that  in  this  atmosphere 
her  intelligence  expanded  like  an  opening 
flower,  and  that  in  thought  she  was 
far  in  advance  of  most  girls  of  her  age, 
while  in  feeling  she  was  still  a  child. 

Possibly  the  fact  that  she  had  littfe 
association  with  those  of  her  own  sex 
and  age  in  some  degree  produced  this 
result.   Had  she  been  left  at  school  with 
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other  girls  she  would  have  heard  the 
usual  chatter  regarding  lovers,  toilettes, 
and  fashions;  whereas  in  her  life  she 
rarely  if  ever  heard  mentioned  these 
subjects  of  universal  feminine  interest. 
It  was  not  only  a  masculine  world  in 
which  she  lived,  but  a  mature  masculine 
world,  —  a  world  for  the  most  part  of 
high  thinking  and  strenuous  doing,  where 
if  the  Philistine  and  the  bourgeois  were 
scorned  it  was  because  of  their  mercenary 
ideals  rather  than  because  of  their 
ignorance.  It  was  Bohemia  indeed,  but 
not  the  Bohemia  of  romances,  nor  yet 
that  Bohemia  of  reality  where  conven- 
tionality is  set  at  naught  in  order  that 
vice  may  be  indulged  ;  but  quite  another 
Bohemia — that  of  workers  too  absorbed 
to  think  of  or  care  for  the  trivial  social 
side  of  life,  and  where,  as  Darracote  had 
truly  said,  a  man  was  valued  simply  and 
solely  for  what  he  was,  what  he  had 
done  or  might  do,  rather  than  for  what 
he  possessed. 

It  was  in  this  world  that  she  had 
grown  to  womanhood;  and  although 
her  father  talked  with  self-reproach  of 
the  dangers  it  might  have  held  for  her, 
he  had  carefully  guarded  her  from  any 
such  dangers.  He  had  dropped  from 
his  acquaintance  —  or  at  least  from  the 
intimacy  of  his  house — every  man  whom 
he  held  to  be  unworthy  to  meet  her; 
while  among  those  who  came,  there  were 
few  young  men,  and  on  these  he  kept 
a  watchful  eye.  This  watchfulness  had 
been  relaxed  in  some  degree  for  Norbert, 
who  had  come  to  him  w4th  the  personal 
claim  of  letters  from  an  old  friend  in 
America,  and  whom  he  had  liked,  and 
trusted  with  a  half  unconscious  reliance 
upon  what  he  termed  his  provincial 
standard  of  manners  and  conduct.  It 
would  not  have  been  any  Frenchman  — 
whether  ''rapin  of  the  studios"  or 
not — who  would  have  been  allowed  that 
tete-a-tete  which  Norbert  had  used  for 
his    own    undoing;    and    perhaps    there 


was  a  grim  sense  of  satisfaction  in  the 
father's  mind  as  he  thought  of  the  pain 
and  disappointment  of  the  "young  fool" 
who  had  taken  such  truly  American 
advantage  of  his  confidence. 

But  with  Irma  there  did  not  remain 
even  a  remembrance  of  that  pain  and 
disappointment  after  she  had  learned 
what  Shadow  hovered  with  dark  wings 
above  her  father's  head.  Everything  else, 
and  certainly  such  a  trifle  as  a  lover,  sank 
into  insignificance  beside  the  sorrow 
which  threatened  her  ;  a  sorrow  so 
overwhelming,  so  revolutionizing,  that 
she  could  not  imagine  what  life  would 
be  like  if  it  should  fall  upon  her.  As  an 
abstract  truth,  she  knew  that  all  men 
were  mortal;  but  that  her  father  could 
die — that  this  beloved  companion,  this 
being  who  filled  •  all  her  existence,  could 
be  taken  from  her, — this  her  mind  refused 
to  credit.  So,  after  a  night  of  sleepless 
anguish — such  a  night  as  her  young  life 
had  never  known  before, —  she  rose  up 
in  the  morning  with  the  determination 
not  to  believe.  Of  course  he  was  ill ;  she 
could  not  doubt  that,  remembering  the 
white,  drawn  agony  of  his  face.  But  how 
often  were  people  ill  who  yet  did  not 
die!  She  would  not  be  so  foolish  as  to 
anticipate  the  worst;  she  would  trust 
in  the  goodness  of  God,  who  knew  so 
well  that  this  dear  father  was  all  she 
had  on  earth.  She  would  pray  for  his 
restoration  to  health,  and  she  would 
watch  over  him;  he  should  not  fatigue 
or  excite  himself;  they  would  take  the 
ocean  voyage  to  America;  they  would 
go  around  the  world  if  necessary.  Oh, 
surely,  by  watchfulness  and  care  and 
doing  everything  the  doctors  said,  the 
disease  could  be  kept  at  bay !  She  would 
not  doubt  it;  she  would  be  strong  and 
cheerful,  and  not  suffer  her  mind  to  dwell 
on  dark  possibilities,  —  possibilities  far 
too  dark  ever  to  come  to  pass. 

It  was  in  this  spirit  that  after  the 
early   breakfast  —  that   delicious    French 
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breakfast  which  consists  simply  of  coffee 
and  rolls  and  fresh  butter — at  which  her 
father  never  appeared,  she  went  out  with 
Margherita,  and  paused,  according  to 
their  almost  daily  custom,  to  hear  Mass 
in  the  old  parish  church  of  Passy.  And, 
although  she  had  striven  to  reassure 
herself,  and  in  a  measure  succeeded  in 
doing  so,  enough  of  the  shadow  of  fear 
remained  to  give  a  new  meaning,  a  new 
spirit  to  the  prayers  which  she  poured 
forth,  kneeling  on  a  low  chair  before  the 
altar,  and  passionately  addressing  Him 
who  has  sounded  all  depths  of  human 
suffering.  And  after  she  had  prayed  with 
this  intense  passion  and  fervor  she  had 
again  the  firm  conviction  that  what 
she  dreaded  was,  in  a  sense,  impossible. 
The  tender  and  compassionate  Lord,  to 
whom  she  had  spoken  with  childlike 
love  and  confidence,  would  certainly 
spare  her  father  and  give  them  yet 
many  long  years  of  life  together. 

So,  with  a  heart  much  lightened,  she 
left  the  church,  and  paused  a  moment 
outside  to  speak  to  the  maid: 

''Margherita  dear,  I  promised  to  see 
Camilla  this  morning.  But  there  is  no 
reason  why  you  should  come  with  me. 
It  is  but  a  short  distance  I  have  to  walk, 
and  A^ou  had  better  make  your  purchases 
quickly  and  go  home." 

Margherita  looked  very  doubtful. 

"  The  signor  has  always  told  me  never 
to  leave  you  when  we  are  on  the  streets," 
she  said.  ''He  is  careful— he  knows  that 
it  is  not  proper  for  a  young  lady  to  go 
about  unattended.  And  why  should  I  be 
in  special  haste  to  make  my  purchases 
this  morning?  There  is  no  need." 

"Yes,  there  is  need,"  the  girl  answered. 
"My  father  might  want  something,— I 
insist  upon  it!" 

"Oh,  if  it  has  come  to  that— that  you 
insist  upon  getting  rid  of  me,— of  course 
I  must  go,"  said  Margherita,  with  high 
offence.  "  But  if  the  signor  asks  me  how 
it  comes  that  I  left  you—" 


"  Tell  him  that  it  was  my  fault. 
Come,  Margherita," — coaxingly —  "don't 
be  foolish.  I  have  no  desire  to  get  rid  of 
you.  But  I  am  anxious  about  papa.  He 
was  a  little  indisposed  last  night,  and 
I  do  not  like  him  to  be  left  alone.  Yet, 
since  I  promised  Camilla  to  see  her  this 
morning,  I  must  go,  if  only  for  a  few 
minutes.  But  I  will  not  go  unless  you 
promise  me  to  return  home  quickly." 

"What  is  the  trouble,  Signorina  Irma? 
And  what  are  you  trying  to  induce 
our  friend  Margherita  to  do?"  asked  a 
pleasant  voice. 

The  girl  started  and  turned  around 
quickly.  A  tall,  slender  man  of  very  dis- 
tinguished appearance,  in  the  dress  of  a 
priest,  had  addressed  her  and  now  stood 
smiling  down  at  her ;  his  fine  head — with 
its  clear-cut  features,  its  broad  brow^ 
dark,  commanding  eyes,  thin  cheeks  and 
lips, — presenting  a  type  at  once  ascetic^ 
intellectual  and  aristocratic. 

"Ah,  Monsieur  TAbbe,"  she  exclaimed^ 
"what  an  unexpected  pleasure!  When 
did  you  return  to  Paris?" 

"Only  a  day  or  two  ago,"  he  replied; 
"and  I  have  been  intending  to  visit  your 
father.    I  hope  that  he  is  well?" 

A  dark  cloud  fell  suddenly  over  the 
brightness  of  the  girl's  face. 

"  No,"  she  said,  sadly :  "  he  is  not  well. 
He  is  ill,  although  even  I  did  not  know 
it  until  last  night.  The  trouble  is  with 
his  heart;  and,  although  it  may  not 
be  dangerous  —  oh,  I  am  sure  it  is  not 
dangerous!  —  still,  you  know,  one  will 
be  unhappy — " 

"Yes,"  answered  the  Abbe,  "I  know.'^ 

The  smil^  had  left  his  finely -cut  lips 
now,  as  they  closed  gravely  over  these 
words,  while  into  his  eyes  came  a  look 
of  compassion.  For  he  was  a  man  not 
only  of  keen  perceptions  but  one  whom 
personal  suffering  had  taught  much; 
and  he  saw  clearly,  deep  in  the  young 
eyes  lifted  to  his  own,  the  shadow  of  a 
mortal  fear,  unacknowledged,  denied  by 
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bold  words,  but  existing,  nevertheless. 
Presently  he  repeated: 

**I  know.  But  our  apprehensions, 
my  child,  often  make  us  more  unhappy 
than  we  need  be.  Somewhere  in  life 
Sorrow  waits  for  us  all,  but  to  go  to 
meet  her  by  a  single  step  is  not  only 
unnecessary  but  argues  lack  of  faith  in 
the  good  God.  Why  has  He  mercifully 
veiled  the  future  from  us  save  that  He 
desires  that  we  should  walk  like  children, 
trusting  Him  for  the  next  step;  and, 
whether  it  be  in  sunshine  or  in  shadow, 
thanking  Him?  So  do  not  cloud  your 
sunshine  by  fears  that  may  be  unfounded. 
Perhaps  your  father's  illness  is  not  so 
serious.  Many  persons  live  for  years 
with  affections  of  the  heart." 

*'  Yes,  I  have  heard  that,"  she  observed, 
eagerly;  ''and  I  have  told  myself  that  it 
is  folly  to  expect  only  the  worst.  So  I 
have  resolved  to  be  brave — very  brave, — 
and  look  on  the  bright  side.  But  I  hope 
you  will  come  to  see  us  soon,  Monsieur 
I'Abbe;    for  we  are  going  to  America." 

''To  America!  Is  it  possible?  But  I 
have  often  heard  Monsieur  Darracote 
say  that  he  wished  to  die — that  is,  to  live 
always  in  France  or  in  Italy." 

"Oh,  we  are  not  going  there  to  live!" 
she  replied.  "A  physician  has  said  that 
an  ocean  voyage  will  be  good  for  him, 
and  a  relative  has  written  begging  him 
to  come,  and  so  he  thinks  it  best  to  go." 

"Ah  !  I  comprehend,"  said  the  Abbe. 
And,  in  truth,  very  brief  reflection  was 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  comprehend 
why  Gilbert  Darracote,  stricken  with 
mortal  illness,  knowing  his  span  of  life 
to  be  at  once  short  and  uncertain,  should 
wish  to  place  this  beautiful  and,  in  case 
of  his  death,  unprotected  girl  with  those 
upon  whom  she  had  claims  of  relation- 
ship. "It  is  no  doubt  best,"  he  added, 
after  a  moment  ;  "  and  possibly  the 
voyage  will  do  him  much  good.  As  for 
you,  my  child,"  —  and  the  grave,  gentle 
dark  eyes  seemed  to  envelop  her  with  the 


penetrating  kindness  of  their  regard  — 
"try,  as  you  have  resolved,  to  be  'very 
brave,'  and  that  means  also  cheerful. 
You  have  always  been  the  brightness  of 
your  father's  life  :  do  not  cease  to  be 
that  brightness  when  he  will  need  it 
most.  And,  now,  if  I  come  this  evening 
shall  I  find  your  father  at  home?  " 

"Oh,  yes,  he  will  be  at  home,  and  will 
be  delighted  —  always  delighted  —  to  see 
you.  Monsieur  I'Abbe!" 

"  Then  you  may  expect  me  this  evening, 
so  au  revoir!^^ 

He  lifted  his  broad-brimmed  hat  with 
the  air  of  a  man  of  the  world  —  an  air 
retained  from  the  days  when  he  had  been 
one  of  the  foremost  among  the  young 
diplomats  of  France, —  and  passed  on  ; 
while  Irma  turned  again  to  Margherita. 

"Go  now,"  she  said,  in  a  tone  which 
admitted  of  no  question  ;  "  get  what 
you  need  and  hasten  home.  I  myself  will 
be  back  within  an  hour." 

( To  be  continued. ) 


Daily  Friends. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  ANTON  ULRICH. 

pATIENCE  and  Humility! 

Where  these  two  companions  be, 
On  their  lover  they  bestow 
Quiet  calm  through  weal  and  woe. 

He  unmoved  meets  Fortune's  frown. 
Sees  her  wheel  go  up  and  down. 
Ready  stands  to  face  alike 
Or  her  smiles  or  her  dislike. 

If  she  frown  like  blackest  night. 
Threatening  to  o'erwhelm  him  quite, 
Patience  still  will  stand  his  friend, 
Bidding  him  await  the  end. 

If  she  smile  and  all  restore, 
And  he  grow  elate  once  more, 
Safe  through  snares  of  wealth  and  pride 
Soft  Humility  can  glide. 

If  his  plans  and  wishes  fail. 
Nor  his  best-laid  schemes  avail. 
Patience  helps  him  still  to  hope, 
And  with  disappointment  cope. 
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If  his  efforts  all  succeed, 
And  he  earn  the  hero's  meed, 
Still  Humility  will  say: 
'This  shall  also  pass  away." 

If  unkind  the  world  shall  prove, 
And  no  heart  give  love  for  love, 
Patience  comforts:  "Sad  thy  lot, 
But  thou  hast  deserved  it  not." 

If  he  sit  in  highest  state. 
Friends  around  him  rich  and  great, 
From  all  cares  and  burdens  free, 
Safe  is  still  Humility. 

Patience  is  for  days  of  gloom, 
Pining  grief  to  overcome; 
But  Humility  for  joy. 
Lest  it  cheat  us  and  destroy. 

So  until  my  journey  ends 
These  I  choose  for  daily  friends ; 
For  Humility  is  blest. 
And  sweet  Patience  giveth  rest. 


Jemima* 


BY    HAROLD    DIJON. 


I. 

JOSHUA  was  stretched  out  on  the 
lounge  asleep,  and  took  no  notice  of 
us  when  we  came  in.  Not,  indeed,  that 
his  noticing  or  not  noticing  us  would 
have  concerned  Jemima ;  for,  I  regret  to 
say,  she  and  Joshua  were  not,  and  never 
had  been,  on  speaking  terms. 

Damp  and  chilly,  I  seated  myself  as 
near  to  the  fireplace  as  I  could  get  for 
Jemima.  Jemima  is  essentially  selfish,  I 
fear;  otherwise  she  would  not  have 
plumped  herself  immediately  in  front  of 
the  open  hearth,  and  thus  caused  me  to 
stretch  over  her  in  order  to  warm  my 
chilled  hands. 

"Jemima,"  I  said,  in  a  stern  tone,  "you 
have  been  very  naughty.  How  dare  you 
run  away?  " 

Jemima  looked  up  at  me;  her  eyes 
blinked  under  my  steady  stare,  and  she 
returned  her  gaze  to  the  glowing  coals, 
and  began  to  sing  contentedh^  She  knew 
her  singing  mollified  my  wrath. 


Joshua  turned  with  a  start  when  he 
heard  me  pronounce  Jemima's  name; 
eyed  her  with  evident  disgust,  gave  me 
a  mournful  glance,  put  his  back  to  us 
and  again  slept.  Joshua  never  ran  away, 
was  not  selfish,  was  a  pattern  of  all 
the  virtues;  yet  he  guessed  accurately 
that  I  cared  more  for  Jemima  than  for 
him,  and  was  jealous  accordingly. 

After  awhile,  feeling  herself  sufficiently 
dried,  Jemima  began  to  wash  her  face. 
Before  you  realize  that  you  are  shocked 
at  the  idea  of  a  young  lady  making  her 
toilet  in  the  presence  of  a  man,  allow 
me  to  mention  that  Jemima  is  a  highly 
cultured  cat  of  most  respectable  lineage. 
Her  mother  is  an  amiable  dowager,  living 
with  the  Miss  Paystons  (no  better  family 
in  Massachusetts) ;  her  father,  who  lives 
with  Judge  Compton,  is  a  member  of  the 
feline  nobility— you  have  but  to  look  at 
him  to  see  that, — and  very  exclusive. 

Jemima  had  inherited  this  exclusiveness 
to  a  superlative  degree.  Never  had  she 
deigned  to  leave  the  precincts  of  my 
garden  till  this  rainy  March  morning, 
and  it  was  all  the  Dude's  fault.  I  am  not 
going  to  say  he  was  not  good-looking; 
he  was.  And  he  had  been  well  raised, 
though  he  was  "down  on  his  luck"  at 
that  time,  having  been  cruelly  deserted 
by  the  Markles  when  they  moved  to 
Boston.  I  pitied  him,  and  gave  him  an 
occasional  dinner ;  but  I  would  not  have 
him  prowling  about,  tampering  with 
Jemima's  affections. 

Not  only  had  Jemima  dashed  out  the 
door  when  I  opened  it  for  the  postman, 
but  she  had  been  the  cause  of  my  losing 
a  letter.  Four  had  been  handed  me,  and 
when  I  gave  chase  to  Jemima  I  must 
have  dropped  one;  for  I  returned  with 
but  three.  Of  course  I  searched  the  street 
for  it,  and  of  course  without  success. 
The  loss  worried  me  ;  for  the  letter 
mislaid,  miscarried  or  lost  is  always  an 
important  one.  In  fact,  so  upset  was  I, 
I  could  not  continue  work  on  my  essay, 
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**The  Exoskeleton  of  the  Blops,  with 
Diagnostic  Notes."  Not  so  completely 
put  out  had  I  bsen  since  last  fall,  when 
Jemima  ate  my  fine,  live  specimen  of 
an  aeschnidoe,  thereby  making  herself 
abominably  sick. 

After  striving  to  recall  the  name  of 
every  possible  person  the  lost  letter  could 
have  been  written  by,  I  was  finally 
settling  on  Professor  Bagnor,  of  Alwyn 
University,  as  my  correspondent,  when 
there  came  a  ring  at  the  door -bell. 
Jemima's  ears  quivered;  Joshua  quickly 
jumped  down  from  the  lounge  and  gave 
a  short,  sharp  bark.  Jemima  shivered ; 
and  I  silenced  Joshua,  for  her  nerves  dre 
exceedingly  sensitive. 

''Jemima,"  I  exclaimed  severely, ''don't 
you  leave  the  room!  If  you  do  I'll  box 
your  ears." 

She  promised  obedience  by  tucking  her 
tail  under  her,  fixing  herself  into  a 
compact,  fluffy  ball,  and  shutting  her 
eyes  tight. 

With  faith  in  her,  I  went  to  open  the 
door, — Margaret  Berret,  the  cook,  being 
abroad  purchasing  articles  of  food  for 
my  dinner. 

In  the  porch,  sheltering  herself  from  the 
beating  rain,  stood  a  young  girl  whom 
I  remembered  to  have  seen  in  church  on 
Sunday.  The  Miss  Paystons  had  stopped 
me  to  inquire  kindly  after  Jemima;  you 
remember  Jemima's  mother  lives  with 
those  ladies,  and  they  told  me  the  name 
of  my  visitor. 

"She's  a  Miss  Lucy  Payne,  she's  lately 
come  from  Lowell,  and  she's  rented  one 
of  Merrick's  little  cottages  on  the  Hill," 
informed  Miss  Maria  Payston. 

"She's  an  orphan,  and's  going  to  open 
a  school;  and  isn't  she  sweet-looking?" 
chimed  in  Miss  Sadina. 

I  had  not  thought  of  Miss  Lucy  since, 
and  now  stood  awkwardly  holding  the 
door  half  open,  waiting  for  her  to  state 
the  nature  of  her  errand. 

"I  come  to  return  some  of  your  prop- 


erty," she  began,  and  extended  a  hand 
which  held  a  letter. 

My  rudeness  was  swept  in  on  me  by 
a  spurt  of  rain  in  my  face,  and  I  threw" 
wide  the  door  and  entreated  her  to  enter. 

Miss  Lucy  smiled  and  passed  into  the 
hallway;  and  I  was  about  to  close  the 
door  when  I  heard  a  tearing  sound  above 
the  rainfall,  and  I  was  just  in  time  to 
catch  up  that  deceitful  Jemima  bent  on 
an  escape.  She  was  very  sulky  in  my 
arms,  and  spat  at  my  visitor. 

"The  poor  thing!"  said  Miss  Lucy. 

"You  are  fond  of  cats?"  I  asked. 

"I  prefer  dogs,"  responded  Miss  Lucy. 

We  had  now  advanced  into  my  study, 
where  Joshua  awaited  us  respectfully ; 
and  so  eminently  proper  did  he  appear,, 
that  I  took  pleasure  in  introducing  him. 

"This  is  Joshua,"!  said;  "an  excellent 
good  fellow." 

"I'm  sure  he  is  a  good,  faithful  fellow," 
Miss  Lucy  assented ;  and  Joshua  barked 
his  agreement,  and  frisked  about  his  new 
friend's  skirts. 

"  But  I  am  forgetting,"  Miss  Lucy  went 
on,  and  again  extended  the  letter.  "I 
was  passing  and  found  it  under  a  hedge. 
Probably  the  postman  dropped  it,  and 
a  fortunate  wind  blew  it  to  shelter." 

I  took  the  letter,  thanked  Miss  Lucy, 
and  fully  exonerated  the  postman. 

"Oh,  what  a  naughty  Jemima,  to  run 
away!  "  exclaimed  Miss  Lucy. 

"Jemima  has  been  spoiled."  I  said. 

Miss  Lucy  smiled  sympathetically,  and 
made  a  move  to  leave  the  room,  when 
her  eye  was  caught  by  my  magnificent 
collection  of  lepidoptera. 

"Butterflies!"  she  exclaimed.  "What 
beautiful  specimens!    How  rare!" 

Censorious  persons  have  declared  her 
to  be  frivolous.  For  upward  of  an  hour 
she  listened  with  deep  interest  while  I 
expatiated  on  those  delicate  creations  of 
the  good  God,  the  Parnassius  Apollo,  and 
the  ornithoptera,  otherwise  known  as 
the  bird-winged  butterfly. 
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It  was  with  great  difficulty,  and  only 
through  a  sense  of  propriety,  that  she 
finally  took  her  leave. 

''I  would  be  honored  by  having  you 
call  on  me,"  she  said,  modestly,  as  she 
went  out  the  front  door. 

The  rain  had  ceased,  the  clouds  had 
broken ;  and,  rubbing  my  hands  together 
as  an  outward  expression  of  the  glow 
about  my  heart,  I  went  back  to  my 
study  to  read  my  for-a-time  forgotten 
letter,  so  pleasantly  regained. 

The  letter  was  not  from  Professor 
Bagnor,  but  from  my  old  chum  Hubert. 
He  was  a  mere  stripling  at  college  when 
I  was  about  to  graduate.  He  had  got 
into  some  boyish  scrape,  and  I  had  been 
the  means  of  straightening  the  affair  for 
him.  Since  then  we  have  been  Orestes 
and  Py lades,  Hubert  says.  And  his  letter 
told  me  he  would  be  with  me  in  April. 

''The  money  you  sent  me,  old  man," 
he  wrote,  ''dovetailed  with  what  I  had 
as  neatly  as  the  sections  of  a  Nepaulese 
puzzle,  and  I  have  bought  old  Cramer's 
practice.  The  news  you  send  about  the 
weather  is  most  encouraging.  You  know 
pneumonia,  bronchitis  and  the  like  are 
specialties  of  mine." 

On  that  March  day,  through  Jemima, 
I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Miss  Lucy 
Payne ;  and,  through  the  same  Jemima, 
I  almost  came  not  to  hear  that  Dr. 
Hubert  Linstock  was  coming  to  practise 
in  our  village. 

H. 

In  New  England  the  spring  of  the  year 
does  not  belie  its  name.  Up  to  the  18th 
of  May  our  landscape  was  bare.  By  the 
20th  the  trees  shot  forth  tiny  leaves,  the 
haws  wore  a  mantle  of  verdure,  the  fields 
shone  green  in  the  pale  but  enlivening 
sunlight  of  the  north.  All  this  I  noted  as 
I  went  up  the  sloping  pasture  land  that 
was  a  short  cut  to  Miss  Lucy's  cottage. 

Through  a  similarity  of  tastes  —  for 
Miss  Lucy  exhibited  a  decided  turn  for 
entomology,  —  we  had  grown  to  be  fast 


friends;  and  I  went  very  frequently  to 
Maydew,  the  name  by  which  she  had 
christened  her  cottage. 

By  no  fault  of  hers — for  it  is  not  given 
to  everyone  to  be  a  successful  teacher, — 
she  had  failed  with  her  school.  The 
children  liked  her,  —  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  them  not  to;  but  their 
parents  declared  that  the  teacher  had  no 
system,  and  after  a  month's  trial  had 
withdrawn  their  little  boys  and  girls, — 
only  one  mother  consenting  to  give  her 
a  further  probation. 

Her  life  must  have  been  a  sad  one,  full 
of  sordid  cares ;  and  it  grieved  me  not  to 
be  able  to  open  my  purse  for  her  relief. 
She  was  always  cheerful,  and  no  one 
could  have  guessed  from  her  demeanor 
that  she  felt  the  presence  of  the  wolf  at 
the  door. 

Only  when  I  reached  the  cottage  did  I 
notice  Hubert's  horse  and  buggy  tethered 
to  the  gate-post.  Had  I  not  known  it 
before,  the  heart  that  hurried  my  foot- 
steps would  have  told  me  how  much  her 
weal  or  woe  was  to  me. 

Hubert,  coming  out,  admitted  me. 

"Is  she  very  ill?"  I  faltered. 

Behind  Hubert  stood  Miss  Lucy,  in  the 
shadow  of  a  portiere  that  hung  before 
her  parlor  door. 

"You,  old  man!"  he  exclaimed;  and 
she  joined  in: 

"Thank  you,  thank  you!  It  is  only  a  I 
cold,  but  Dr.  Linstock  makes  much  of  it." 

"Miss  Payne  is  completely  run  down: 
she  must  rest  from  work,"  said  Hubert. 

I  could  have  cried  out  against  this.  It 
was  want  of  work,  or  the  things  which 
work  would  bring  her,  she  needed.  I 
should  not  have  been  so  hasty.  Hubert 
understood. 

"Miss  Payne  needs  an  especial  diet,' 
he  said.    "I  have  ordered  her  claret  and 
plenty  of  fresh  eggs.    She  has  no  idea  — 
no    woman  has  —  what    good  claret  is 
and  were  she  to  attempt  to  buy  it  woul( 
infallibly  have  a  poor  article  palmed  ol 
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her;  so  I'll  send  her  up  some  of  mine. 
You  need  not  fear  I'll  forget  it  in  my 
bill,  Miss  Payne,"   warned   Hubert,  with 

rerry  laugh;  and  Lucy  laughed  too. 
connoisseur  in  wine,  my  eyes  asked 
Hubert  if  it  was  some  of  the  wine  I  had 
^^t  him  he  would  send  Lucy. 
I^Bily  question  seemed  to  put  him  out, 
and  he  answered  shortly,  "  That's  all 
right!  "  and  went  on  to  caution  Lucy  to 
follow  his  prescriptions  to  the  letter. 

We  remained  a  moment  on  the  porch 
to  watch  him  drive  off;  and  it  occurred 
to  me  for  the  first  time  that  his  gay, 
glinting  eyes  would  make  havoc  in  some 
girl's  heart  one  day. 

To  give  myself  time  to  formulate  a 
plan  by  which  I  could  assist  without 
offending  her,  and  to  withdraw  her  atten- 
tion from  her  troubles,  I  endeavored  to 
interest  Lucy  by  continuing  a  former 
discussion  of  ours  on  the  relative  merits 
of  Hartnitz's  and  D'Ardent's  methods  of 
preserving  the  color  of  cabinet  butterflies. 

"Hartnitz's  saline  bath  may  be  most 
efficacious  for  the  robuster  lepidoptera  of 
the  tropics,  but  his  treatment  would  be 
too  violent  when  applied  to  our  fragile 
Northern  specimens,"  I  was  saying,  when 
she  turned  her  head  away,  and  I  felt 
rather  than  saw  that  she  was  weeping. 

I  must  have  appeared  heartless,  as  I 
stared,  tongue-tied,  unable  to  think  of 
the  right  thing  to  say. 

''Pardon  me!"  she  said  finally,  her 
head  still  turned  from  me.  "The  subject 
is  an  entrancing  one;  but,  somehow,  I 
can  not  give  it  the  attention  it  deserves." 

"Don't  think  me  heartless.  Tell  me 
your  trouble." 

The  words  rushed  out;  I  longed  to 
speak  my  heart,  but  it  would  have  been 
taking  an  advantage  of  her  helplessness. 

She  turned  her  head  and  said  bitterly : 

"Everyone  knows.  My  school  is  a 
failure,  and  so  is  my  credit." 

I  begged  her,  not  tactfully,  to  permit 
me  to  be  her  banker. 


"Brighter  days  will  surely  come  for 
you,"  I  said, — but  how  I  could  not  tell. 

She  shook  her  head  in  reply. 

"Don't  think,  though,  that  I  am  not 
grateful,"  she  said. 

Whatever  put  the  vagaries  of  Jemima 
into  my  head  at  that  moment,  I  don't 
know.  That  morning  she  had  sprung 
onto  my  writing-table  and  upset  a  tall 
bottle  of  writing  fluid,  thereby  disfiguring 
my  note-book  and  catalogue.  I  am  verj^ 
neat — finically  so,  maybe, — and  the  mess 
Jemima  made  discommoded  me  greatly. 

"If  you  would  not  consider  it  beneath 
your  abilities,  I  can  offer  you  —  well, 
clerical  work,"  I  said;  and  went  on  to 
state  that  I  needed  a  new  catalogue,  and 
a  number  of  other  things  copied,— things 
I  never  before  thought  of,  but  that  now 
presented  themselves  to  my  mind  with 
astonishing  rapidity. 

She  replied  that  if  she  did  not  repose 
such  complete  confidence  in  my  frankness 
and  veracity,  she  would  believe  my  need 
for  clerical  work  fancied  for  the  occasion. 

It  pained  me  to  deceive  her ;  but  before 
I  left,  I  had  engaged  her  services,  and 
managed,  h\.  an  awkward  way  —  consti- 
tutional with  me,  I  would  fain  believe, — 
to  force  on  her  a  slight  advance  for  the 
services  to  be  rendered  me. 

III. 
Margaret  Berret,  on  the  one  or  two 
occasions  Lucy  was  obliged  to  make 
calls  on  me  for  information  about  the 
catalogue,  showed  that  she  did  not 
approve  of  her.  I  have  read,  and  it  is 
true,  that  women  are  cruel  to  those  of 
their  sex  who  are  young  and  pretty.  But 
what  reason  could  Margaret  Berret 
have  to  dislike  Lucy  ?  She  was  deferential 
to  Mrs.  Berret,  and  so  conciliating  as  to 
wipe  her  feet  on  all  the  several  and  many 
mats  between  the  front  door  and  my 
study.  The  last  mat  of  allhad  a  bunch 
of  roses  on  it,  and  I  fancied  the  roses 
assumed  a  redder  hue  after  Lucy's  feet 
had  brushed  them. 
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As  for  Jemima — the  conduct  of  Jemima 
toward  Lucj  was  outrageous.  In  the 
young  girl's  presence  she  would  hump 
her  back,  stand  her  hair  on  end,  swell 
her  tail  to  an  anaconda  size,  and  then 
march  out  of  the  room  uttering  abusive 
language.  Such  conduct  produced  in  me 
a  coolness  toward  Jemima  that  lasted 
for  a  long  while;  but  Jemima  affected 
not  to  notice  any  change  in  my  manner. 
She  continued  to  nestle  close  to  my  side 
when  I  read,  and  I  could  not  yield  to 
a  temptation  to  drive  her  away. 

God  has  been  very  good  to  me  all 
my  life  long.  He  has  permitted  me  no 
sorrow  that  He  has  not  turned  into  a 
happiness,  and  the  brightness  that  He 
allowed  to  come  into  my  life  through 
Lucy  Payne  has  never  gone  out  of  it. 
And  Lucy's  presence  in  our  village  acted 
for  the  good  of  Hubert.  She  was  a 
faithful  child  of  the  Church,  and  poor 
Hubert  had  not  always  been  that.  Times 
there  had  been  when  it  was  difficult  for 
me  to  keep  him  up  to  an  attendance  at 
Mass  on  Sunday.  But  now  every  Sunday 
morning  —  and  afternoon  too,  when  his 
practice  permitted — he  was  at  St.  Mary's. 
After  Benediction  of  those  summer  after- 
noons, we,  Hubert  and  I,  would  walk  up 
the  sloping  hillside  path  with  Lucy. 
How  the  great  love  of  God  whispered 
in  the  summer  gale  billowing  the  shining 
grasses,  trembled  in  the  vibrant  atmos- 
phere and  thrilled  our  pulses!  And  still 
it  does  —  and  still  it  does,  thank  God! 

I  had  deferred  from  day  to  day  to  ask 
Lucy  to  be  my  wife,  and  yet  it  was 
beginning  to  appear  to  me  that  I  had 
reason  to  believe  that  she  cared  a  little 
for  me.  I  had  a  mind  to  sound  Hubert 
as  to  what  he  thought  would  be  my 
success  in  my  suit,  but  shyness  held  my 
tongue,  and  he  learned  nothing  of  my 
intentions.  It  was  on  the  twenty -first 
day  of  July — on  a  Saturday,  a  clear, 
balmy  afternoon  —  that  I  determined  to 
go  to  Lucy.   Trying  to  read  a  volume  of 


Antonio  Segura's  "Questa,"  I  suddenly 
shut  up  the  book,  clapped  on  my  hat 
and  set  out  in  haste  to  settle  my  doubts. 

I  had  scarcely  reached  the  garden  path 
when  I  heard  a  faint  '*meow."  Looking 
up,  I  saw  Jemima  clinging  in  an  agony 
of  terror  to  the  topmost  bough  of  a  tall 
maple  that  shadows  my  study  windows. 
It  was  robins,  I  knew  instantly.  She 
had  been  forbidden  them,  punished  foi 
seeking  them,  and  she  richly  deserved  hei 
present  fright. 

Little  inclined  to  go  up  after  her,  ] 
could  not  leave  her  there  to  wail  till  ] 
returned.  From  my  youth  I  have  beer 
a  great  climber  —  an  entomologist  whc 
does  not  know  how  to  climb  is  sadh 
handicapped, — and  in  a  moment  I  hac 
Jemima  in  mj^  arms,  and  gazed  from  ? 
height  on  the  sloping  hillside. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hillside  is  a  littL 
glen;  and  from  where  I  braced  mysel 
against  a  limb  of  the  maple,  I  faced  th' 
glen's  vista.  Down  the  vista,  througl 
the  shimmering  branches  of  the  trees,  th 
sunlight  shedding  streams  of  gold  oi 
their  pathway,  came  Lucy  and  Hubert 
They  walked  hand  in  hand;  her  hea( 
leaned  against  his  shoulder,  and  I  coul 
read  a  happy  smile  on  their  faces. 

Quickly  I  climbed  down,  and  droppe 
Jemima;  she  followed  me  meekly  to  m 
study. 

My    door    locked,   I   leaned  my    heaf 
on  my  arm,  and  Jemima  rubbed  hersr 
against  me  and  purred. 

That  night  Dr.  Linstock  visited  me,  an 
received  my  congratulations.  The  nex 
day  I  went  to  pay  a  long-deferred  visi 
to  Professor  Bagnor. 

IV. 

Poor  Hubert  was  a  child  in  mone3, 
matters.  I  do  not  know  how  often  h 
found  his  affairs  in  a  tangled  knot,  tha 
defter  hands  than  his  were  required  t 
unfasten.  I  had  not  been  forty -eigl^ 
hours  with  Professor  Bagnor  when 
received  a  pitiful  letter  from  him,  askin 
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me  if  I  could  not  put  aside  beetles  and 
butterflies  for  a  moment  to  give  him 
some  advice.  He  had  paid  in  part  for 
a  house;  and,  unless  another  payment 
was  made  in  the  space  of  a  few  days,  he 
would  lose  all  he  had  advanced,  and  the 
house  too. 

"I  am  deeply  in  your  debt,"  he  wrote; 
''I  do  not  ask  for  another  advance.  All 
I  ask  is  that  you  use  your  wits  for  me." 

I  was  far  from  being  a  rich  man.  The 
trifles  paid  Lucy  for  her  painstaking 
work  and  the  monies  mentioned  in 
Hubert's  letter  had  cramped  me  consid- 
erably, and  I  could  not  lay  my  hands  on 
such  a  sum  as  he  needed.  It  occurred 
to  me  to  mortgage  my  house;  but  that 
would  take  time,  and  the  money  was 
needed  immediately.  I  was,  however,  the 
owner  of  a  valuable  piece  of  property 
that  Alwyn  University  had  many  times 
wished  to  purchase,  and  that  I  had  as 
often  refused  to  sell.  I  refer  to  my 
collection  of  lepidoptera. 

Bagnor  was  enthusiastic  in  his  delight 
when  I  told  him  of  my  wish  to  part 
with  the  collection  for  cash  down.  He 
declared  that  Alwyn  would  be  only  too 
glad  to  exchange  sordid  gold  for  such  an 
acquisition.  It  was  seldom  that  Bagnor 
indulged  in  hyperbole. 

Hubert  was  not  to  know,  and  never 
did  know,  of  the  selling  of  the  collection ; 
and  when  I  took  him  the  money  needed, 
and  the  house  for  himself  and  Lucy 
was  paid  for,  I  surely  was  happy  that, 
through  me,  she  would  have  a  home. 

"When  I  become  a  physician  of  renown, 
as  I  shall,  I  feel  it  in  me,"  said  sanguine 
Hubert,  ''you'll  be  repaid;  for  all  that 
goes  to  my  honor  will  redound  to  your 
credit,  for  you've  helped  build  me  — I'll 
be  switched,  that  cat's  hide  is  superb  j 
I'd  like  it  to  dress  a  muff"  for  Lucy ! "  he 
interrupted  himself  to  cry;  and  seized 
Jemima  by  the  scruff"  of  her  neck  and 
held  her  aloft. 

Jemima   was    as   lithe  as  a  Brazilian 


panther ;  her  dignity  encroached  on,  quite 
as  touchy.  She  gave  an  ominous  growl, 
I  uttered  a  warning.  Hubert  laughed, 
shook  her;  and  Jemima  gathered  her 
limbs  together,  sprang  forward  in  his 
grasp,  and  drove  the  sharp  claws  of  one 
forepaw  into  his  neck. 

Venting  an  exclamation  ( the  scratch 
was  hideous  from  its  unexpectedness, 
not  because  it  Was  of  a  serious  nature), 
Hubert  dropped  Jemima,  who  leaped 
onto  a  table  and  sat  there  in  a  hump, 
spitting  and  still  venomous. 

''The  treacherous  beast!  You  should 
kill  her!"   shouted  Hubert. 

"Suppose  you  were  seized  by  the  neck 
suddenly,  Hubert,  would  you  consider 
it  just  to  call  your  natural  resentment 
treachery?"  I  asked. 

The  young  man,  dabbing  his  neck  w^ith 
a  handkerchief,  stood  staring  at  me, 
open-mouthed. 

'"Pon  my  soul!"  —  he  dragged  the 
words  out,  and  shook  his  head  solemnly — 
"I  believe  you  have  no  conception  of  a 
feeling  for  aught  but  bugs  and  beasts." 

He  turned  and  left  the  room.  Another 
moment,  and  his  happy,  handsome  face 
was  poked  in  at  my  study  window, 
followed  by  a  hand. 

"I'm  not  angry  with  j^om,  old  man," 
he  called  out  gaily. 

I  took  his  hand,  and,  with  a  laugh, 
he  wrung  mine  warmly.  After  he  had 
turned  the  corner,  I  shook  Jemima  gently, 
and  said: 

"Jemima,  I'm  a  collector  of  beetles,  and 
you're  a  beast." 

Jemima  meowed. 

V. 

Back  of  my  garden,  by  way  of  the 
path  through  the  pasture  and  Barclay's 
corn-field  for  a  mile,  is  the  mill-pond.  The 
mill  ceased  to  grind  years  ago ;  its  walls 
are  tumbling  in,  and  the  rotting  wheel 
is  covered  with  greyish  green  moss.  A 
grand  place  for  fishing,  the  old  mill-pond  ; 
and  there,  perched  on  a  large   stone,  I 
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sat  holding  a  rod  and  line.  A  water-rat 
balanced  on  a  branch  of  a  willow  that 
grew  on  the  side  of  the  pond;  and 
Jemima  slept  on  a  tuft  of  moss  near 
by,  —  at  least  I  thought  she  slept:  the 
eye  next  me  was  shut.  There  is  grave 
authority  for  the  opinion  that  the  devil 
never  sleeps.  I  testify  that  this  was  the 
truth  about  Jemima. 

I  was  just  about  to  haul  in  a  fish,  when 
a  bounding  ball  spun  before  my  eyes,  and 
the  water-rat  dove  into  its  hole,  and 
Jemima  madly  floundered  in  the  mill- 
pond.  Of  course  there  was  nothing  for 
me  to  do  but  to  jump  in  and  rescue  her, 
which  I  did  immediately,  at  the  expense 
of  a  second-best  suit  of  clothes,  and  as 
solid  an  attack  of  influenza  as  a  man 
could  have  and  live. 

And  that  is  how  I  happened  not  to  be 
Hubert's  best  man.  On  the  morning  of 
the  wedding  I  was  unable  to  leave  my 
room.  I  was  not  grieved  for  this.  It  was 
better  to  be  where  I  was. 

They  passed  my  house  in  a  carriage  on 
their  w^ay  to  the  station,  and  delayed 
long  enough  for  Hubert  to  run  up  and 
say  good-bye,  and  to  bring  me  some 
exquisite  flowers  from  Lucy,  and  her  best 
wishes  for  my  speedy  recovery;  and  to 
these  she  added  her  love  and  warm 
thanks  for  my  kindness  to  her  and  to 
Hubert.  Love !  Long,  long  ago  it  was 
given  me  to  understand  that  it  is  love 
alone  that  lasts  and  grows  with  age. 

VI. 

"On  the  21st  of  next  September  Lucy 
and  Hubert  would  have  been  married  ten 
years.  This  morning  I  assisted  at  Lucy's 
Requiem." 

All  day  it  snowed,  and  was  still  snow- 
ing when  I  wrote  the  above.  It  was  a 
very  cold  day, — a  bracing  cold  that  sent 
the  blood  tumbling  through  one's  veins, 
and  astonished  me  with  the  buoyancy 
of  my  very  present  vitality. 

Lucy's  first  child  died,  and  then  there 
came  to  them  another  Hubert  and  Lucy ; 


and  I  was  godfather  for  them  all,— John, 
who  died;  and  the  two  who  live,  and 
who  —  poor  little  orphans! — have  come 
to  dwell  with  me. 

Hubert  made  true  his  prophecy  of 
himself,  in  a  degree.  When  war  broke 
out  he  received  an  appointment  in  the 
army,  and  last  summer  he  was  wounded 
by  a  stray  bullet  while  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duty.  This  news  was  soon 
followed  by  a  letter  from  a  chaplain, 
telling  us  of  his  happy  death. 

Lucy  did  not  linger  long  after.  She 
had  had  much  trouble,  and  had  been 
sickly  for  years ;  and  if  the  love  of  money 
is  the  root  of  evil,  as  it  is,  so  may  the 
want  of  it  be  the  cause  of  evil.  Strictly 
speaking,  they  did  not  lack  money ;  but 
to  the  end  they  lacked  the  wisdom  to 
make  ends  meet.  There  had  been  a  time 
when  Lucy  and  Hubert  misunderstood 
each  other.  Each  thought  the  other 
guilty  of  mismanagement.  Fortunately, 
there  came  a  heavy,  dark  cloud;  and 
when  it  was  rolled  aside,  they  found 
that  in  their  great  trouble  their  hearts 
had  again  grown  together. 

And  now  that  those  two  whom  I  love 
much  have  finished  their  journey  and 
reached  home,  one  would  imagine  me 
prepared  to  sing  with  Simeon  the  note 
of  my  departure.  Nay,  unless  God's  will 
be  otherwise,  I  have  still  long  years  to 
work.  Spring  has  returned  once  more. 
I  have  youthened  in  the  lives  of  the  two 
who  have  come  to  dwell  in  my  house 
and  heart.  Lucy  and  Hubert  are  young 
again ;  and  I,  too,  am  young  and  full  of 
hope.  They  are  dear  to  me,  and  I  to  them. 

Poor  Jemima !  She  was  very  old  last 
December.  All  taste  for  robins  and  rats 
had  departed,  and  she  was  not  capable 
of  much  more  than  to  move  herself  from 
one  part  of  the  room  to  another.  One 
day  she  refused  food  altogether;  and 
that  night,  as  I  stroked  her  fur,  I  felt  her 
very  still;  then,  looking  closely,  I  saw 
that  Jemima  was  dead. 
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Life  in  Mexico. 

"  F  the  people  of  Mexico  cared  at  all  for 
public  opinion  in  the  United  States, 
lere  are  two   Protestant  Americans  to 
rhom  they  ought  to  erect  statues.     One 
^f  these   is    Mr.  F.  R.  Guernsey,   whose 
jtters    have    opened    the    eyes     of    all 
ionest   men   to    the   true   character    of 
mr   Southern    neighbors;    the    other   is 
[r.  Charles  F.  Lummis,  whose  "Spanish 
*ioneers"  so  justly  estimated  the  great 
irtues    of    the  Mexicans    of    old;    and 
^hose  later  volume,  the  ''Awakening  of 
Nation,"  draws  such  a  pleasing  picture 
)f  the  Mexicans  of  to-day. 
One  can  not   help  agreeing  with  Mr. 
/ummis  that  the  new-bom  prosperity  of 
le  neighboring  Republic  is  one  of  the 
reatest  marvels  of  the  century ;  and,  in 
le  face  of  the  nonsense  uttered  about 
the  ''decay"  of  the  Latin  races,  there  is 
luch  that  we  should  like  to  quote  from 
the   pages   in  which  that   prosperity  is 
so    enthusiastically    described.    We    are 
told  by  Mr.  Lummis,  for  instance,  that 
no  State  of  the  Union  is  property  so 
'safe  from  marauders  as  in  Mexico ;  that 
"infanticide,  in  any  degree,  is  a  civilized 
invention    as    yet    wholly    unknown    in 
Spanish  America";  also  that  "the  Ameri- 
can missions  to  '  convert '  Mexicans  from 
one  Christian  religion  to  another  meet  a 
notable  tolerance  in  Mexico,  considering 
their  errand;    and  maintain  small  con- 
gregations of  the  lov^er  class,  who  attend 
for    motives    not    -wholly    unselfish    or 
religious."    Indeed,  the  Mexican  idea  of 
toleration,  coupled  with  the  old-world 
habit  of  gobbling  up  the  property  of  the 
Church   from  time  to  time,  would  lead 
the    casual    observer    to    suppose   that 
Protestantism    was    really   welcome    in 
that   country,  —  a  supposition  ludicrous 
enough.  Thus  Mr.  Lummis  says: 

To  do  much  of  anything  of  importance  in  the 
modern  city  [of  Mexico],  one  must  go  to  church. 


The  Reforma  was   a   movement   in   whose  swift 


thoroughness  public  necessity  took  no  heavier 
hand  than  private  greed.  Diverted  from  the  Church, 
the  edifices  were  looted  of  their  plate,  their  silver 
altar-rails,  and  their  Murillos;  one  gentleman — 
since  happily  dead— got  f  00, ()()()  at  a  pawnshop 
for  the  paintings  he  had  collected  by  this  simple 
process.  The  buildings  themselves  were  promptly 
"denounced,"  and  sold  for  beggarly  sums  —  many 
of  them  for  beggarly  ends.  You  can  not  sample  far 
among  the  hotels  without  lodging  in  an  ex-convent. 
You  may  have  your  livery  turn-out  from  another. 
If  you  visit  school  or  barracks  or  hospital,  it  will 
be  in  another.  And  if  you  chance  to  go  to  prison, 
you  would  be  (up  to  just  now)  inside  of  church 
walls.  Of  course  it  all  results  in  more  costly  and 
artistic  school-houses,  hospitals,  and  prisons  than 
are  fashionable  in  lands  which  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  to   get   ahead  of  their  Maker. 

The  liberties  of  the  Church  have  been 
assailed  as  well  as  her  properties;  and 
Catholics,  as  such,  have  far  less  personal 
freedom  in  Catholic  Mexico  than  in 
the  "Protestant"  United  States.  Church 
processions  in  the  streets  are  forbidden, 
and,  as  is  well  known,  priests  are  not 
permitted  to  wxar  " churchly  garments'*" 
outside  the  churches.  But  Mr.  Lummis 
gives  the  comforting  assurance  that  the 
position  of  the  Church  is  improving : 

I  seem  to  detect  even  now  traces  of  its  gradual 
coming  to  a  juster  average.  There  is  talk  that  the 
Sisters  of  Charity  may  presently  be  allowed  ta 
return;  and  while  I  have  no  means  of  knowing 
that  this  is  true,  my  very  faith  in  human  reason 
makes  it  seem  probable.  Those  who  have  watched 
the  Yellow  Death  when  it  walks  a  city,  who  have 
seen  men  fall  rotting  by  the  curb,  deserted  by 
brother  and  mother,  but  picked  up  by  these  daugh- 
ters of  God— aye,  and  has  himself  felt  their  tender 
mercy  upon  his  broken  shell— such  a  one  will  hope 
for  Mexico  thus  much  alleviation  of  its  severity. 

"Daughters of  God  " — there  is  a  phrase ! 

Mr.  Lummis'  sj^mpathy  with  Spanish- 
America  extends  even  to  the  beggars, 
about  whom  the  vulgar  globe-trotter 
shakes  his  head  so  solemnly.  This  is  how 
Mr.  Lummis  shakes  the  globe-trotter: 

One  reason  why  mosquitoes  seem  so  numerous 
is  that  we  can  not  get  away  from  them.  So  with 
the  Mexican  beggar.  Wherever  you  go  you  see  all 
there  is  of  him  ;  and  meeting  fifty  people,  of  whom 
two  are  beggars,  you  naturally  conclude  that  the 
same  proportion  holds  good  throughout  the  whole 
population.  But  this  is  a  generic  blunder.  As  a 
matter  of  fiict,  long  field  study  in  both  lines  lejids 
to  a  conviction  that  there  are  probably  not  so 
many  professional  beggars  per  cent  in  Mexico  as 
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tramps  in  the  United  States.  But  the  tramp  is 
never  concentric ;  and  only  the  curious  student,  the 
I'ailroad  man  on  a  transcontinental  line,  and  the 
police  authority  dream  how  enormous  is  our  army 
of  mendicants.  The  Mexican  poirliosero*  too,  has 
a  different  stock  in  trade.  His  capital  is  to  look 
as  poor,  diseased,  and  repulsive  as  he  possibly 
can— maybe  with  a  vague  intuition  that  the 
pneumogastric  nerve  has  a  large  voice  in  the 
congress  of  the  emotions.  He  has  not  learned  the 
broader  platform  of  insolence,  bulldozing,  and 
alternative  crime.  He  clings  to  the  traditions  of 
his  craft— for  it  is  a  profession,  and  inclined  to  be 
a  gentle  one.  He  whines,  it  is  true,— because  he  is  of 
a  people  to  whom  a  whine  sounds  pitiful,  and  not 
contemptible;  but  his  appeal  is  as  perfect  in  its 
fine  rhetoric  as  in  its  humility.  And  when  you  have 
bestowed  the  copper  tlaco,  which  is  all  that  he 
expects,  he  says  (sincerely  and  without  a  dream 
of  irony),  "God  give  more  to  you!" 

One  charge  against  the  Mexicans  this 
kindly  writer  abjectly  admits.  He  says: 
*' There  is  no  sensational  journalism  in 
Mexico.  The  newspapers  are  modelled 
after  Continental  rather  than  United 
States  fashions.  One  is  always  impressed 
by  the  lack  of 'nose  for  news' — particu- 
larly news   that   smells."    That  is  very 

neatly  done,  as  this  whole  book  is. 

* 

In  Mr.  Guernsey's  latest  letter  to  the 
Boston  Sunday  Herald,  written  from  the 
town  of  San  Angel,  we  have  a  picture  of 
Spanish- American  life,  which  he  assures 
us  is  ''a  pretty  good  sample  of  the  daily 
exhibit."  Nothing  could  be  more  charm- 
ing, or  in  more  attractive  contrast  to  life 
in  a  typical  New  England  village.  The 
people  are  genuinely  happy,  and  strangers 
within  their  gates  are  made  welcome 
with  a  hospitality  not  excelled  in  any 
part  of  the  wide  world.  Mr.  Guernsey 
understands  the  secret  of  the  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  the  Mexicans.  ''The 
Christian  religion,"  he  says,  "is  an  active 
principle  of  life  and  rule  of  conduct  in 
Mexico."    Let  us  quote  further: 

The  ladies  all  go  to  Mass  in  the  morning,  some 
of  them  very  early.  They  wear  plain  print  gowns, 
and  throw  a  rebozo,  or  scarf,  over  head  and 
shoulders.  So  rich  and  poor  go  to  church,  not 
making  divine  worship  a  place  of  dress  parade.  In 
this  is  a  sign  of  a  high  civilization It  is  a  pretty 

•  "For-God's-sake-er,"  literally. 


sight,  that  of  the  well-behaved  and  decorous  people 
going  to  church  simply  clad.  The  woman  who  in 
the  city  has  her  great  house,  her  carriages  and  her 
many  servants,  when  here  in  her  country-house 
attends  church  so  simply  gowned  that  no  one 
unfamiliar  with  Spanish -American  ways  would 
dream  of  her  being  a  great  lady.  Many  men  attend 
Mass  daily;  some  are  busy  men  in  business  or 
finance  in  the  city,  but  they  find  time  for  their 
morning  devotions.  Most  of  them  are  the  salt  of 
the  earth.  You  can  leave  a  load  of  jewels  with 
them  and  have  no  fear. 

Until  travellers  like  Mr.  Guernsey  went 
to  Mexico  we  used  to  hear  very  much 
to  the  discredit  of  its  clergy.  Protestant 
missionaries  still  indulge  in  calumnious 
accusations  against  the  priests  and 
people  of  our  sister  Republic,  representing 
them  as  bigoted,  ignorant,  etc.  The 
Herald's  correspondent  has  something  to 
say  on  this  subject  in  the  letter  before 
us.  We  shall  quote  his  words  at  length, 
because  so  many  Americans  —  there  are 
Catholics  among  them  —  consider  the 
clergy  of  Mexico  a  dishonor  to  Chris- 
tianity.   Mr.  Guernsey  says: 

The  young  priests  have  to  minister  to  many 
flocks  in  the  Indian  villages  up  in  the  Sierra.  They 
often  have  to  be  on  horseback  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
ijnorning ;  and  in  the  winter  season  it  is  a  nipping 
and  an  eager  air  that  one  meets  on  sallying  forth 
at  that  hour,  fit  only  for  stout-hearted  men.  And 
these  young  priests  have  no  food  to  fortify  their 
stomachs;  for  they  eat  not  until  after  they  have 
reached  their  destination  and  said  Mass.  They  are 
a  devoted  little  band ;  and  will,  if  they  do  not  die 
prematurely  (as  they  have  a  way  of  doing),  come 

to  be  men  of  spiritual  authority 1  see  here  no 

selfish,  lazy,  self-indulgent  clergy.  They  lead  a  life  a 
West  Point  cadet  might  not  envy.  It  is  work,  and 
it  is  hard  work,  and  very  plain  fare A  more  self- 
respecting  lot  of  young  clergymen  I  have  never  seen. 
The  poor  are  all  fed.  A  laborer's  family  through 
illness  falls  into  distress,  and  word  goes  from  the 
priest's  house  that  here  is  a  chance  to  exercise  the 
Christian  grace  of  benevolence.    Kesult:  relief,  and 

no  talk  about  it When  you  see  the  poor  fed,  even 

tables  set  out  for  them,  with  soup  and  bread  and 
meat,  in  the  kitchens  of  the  rich ;  when  you  see  a 
general  charity  of  opinion,  and  courtesy  always, 

you  begin  to  reflect  on  what  makes    all    this 

If  Catholicism  is  a  dead  and  dying  thing,  there  is 
no  evidence  of  it  here.  It  is  immensely  vital  and 
effective.  It  is  a  spiritual  food  that  makes  a  very 
robust  sort  of  Christian. 

What  of  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
Mexicans  ?  it  will  be  asked.   It  is  not  so 
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much  in  evidence  in  any  public  way,  Mr. 

Guernsey  tell  us ;    but  he  also  informs  us 

why  it  is  not.  There  is  nothing  "mushy," 

he  declares,  about  the  education  or  the 

religion  of  the  people : 

There  are  no  clubs,  no  societies.  And  yet  we  have 
learned  men  and  women  here.  One  of  the  greatest 
of  living-  Americanists  lives  here  in  summer  in  his 
€Ountrj-house.  I  refer  to  Don  Jose  M.  de  Agreda, 
last  count  of  that  ancient  Spanish  title.  He  is  a 
man  of  erudition,  of  simplicity  of  habit,  a  fervent 
€atholic,  and  is  immensely  kind  to  the  poor.  We 
have  wise  doctors  and  men  who  have  many  books 
and  read  much;  we  have  ladies  who  have  been 
abroad  and  are  full  of  story  and  anecdote.  But 
Spanish- American  women  are  not  given  to  clubs: 

the  attraction  of  home  life  is  too  strong Here 

you  have  the  normal  human  being  untouched 
by  fads  of  any  sort.  A  literary  society  would  be 
bankrupt  after  half  an  hour's  session.  Not  that 
the  people  have  not  travelled  and  read:  some  of 
them  are  of  Parisian  residence  for  years;  others 
have  lived  and  loafed  in  sunny  Spain ;  others  have 
large  booK  collections ;  and  several  learned  pundits 
go  into  town  in  second-class  cars,  not  to  save 
money,  but  to  prevent  commonplace  bores  from 
interrupting  their  reading  with  discussions  on 
international  politics. 

A  country  without  shams  or  fads 
must  be  a  delightful  one  to  live  in.  Such 
a  country  is  Mexico.  The  poor  are 
contented ;  the  rich  are  distinguished 
principally  by  their  good  behavior,  their 
simplicity  and  generosity.  There  is  no 
vulgar  parade  of  riches,  no  pretensions 
to  superiority  on  account  of  having 
a  heavy  bank  account.  Mr.  Guernsey 
declares  that  there  is  more  pretence 
in  a  Massachusetts  manufacturing  town 
among  the  mill  owners  than  one  ever 
sees  in  Mexico.  ''There  is  a  man  in  this 
town  [San  Angel]  worth  $10,000,000; 
he  speaks  to  everybody  most  familiarly, 
and  is  much  liked.  People  seem  to  be 
glad  he  has  those  $10,000,000.    I  am." 

Writings  like  those  of  Mr.  Lummis 
and  Mr.  Guernsey  ought  to  bring  the 
^'superior  Saxon"  to  a  right  mind  as 
regards  his  soft -eyed  Latin  brother. 
But,  as  Mr.  Lummis  remarks,  "ignorance 
always  dies  hard  —  doubly  hard  when 
religious  and  political  prejudices  beat 
under  its  ribs." 


A  Devotion  for  Passiontide* 

WHILE  it  is  far  from  obvious  that 
Christians  of  our  day  stand  less 
in  need  than  did  their  predecessors  in 
other  centuries  of  the  salutary  discipline 
of  fasting  and  mortification,  it  is  clearly 
manifest  that  the  old-time  severity  of 
Lenten  practices  has  of  late  years  become 
notably  mitigated.  For  one  reason  or 
another — wise  and  just  reasons,  we  may 
not  doubt,  —  the  Church  has  in  many 
countries  relaxed  the  stringency  of  her 
former  precepts  on  this  point;  and,  in 
actual  practice,  the  number  of  Catholics 
duly  exempted  nowadays  from  fasting  is 
perhaps  greater  than  the  aggregate  of 
those  who  still  incur  that  obligation. 
Possibly,  also,,  there  are  a  few  Catholics 
who  constitute  themselves  their  own 
judges  as  to  the  question  whether  they 
are  bound  to  fast  or  are  exempted  from 
so  doing.  Concerning  these  last,  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  they  arrogate  to 
themselves  a  right,  an  authority,  which 
is  distinctly  not  theirs.  One's  pastor  or 
confessor  is  the  proper  judge  to  deter- 
mine whether  in  our  particular  case  the 
general  law  to  fast  holds  or  ceases  to 
apply;  and  it  is  rash,  to  say  no  more, 
to  dispense  with  his  opinion  thereon. 

In  any  case,  the  holy  season  of  Lent  is 
still,  in  the  mind  and  intent  of  the  Church, 
a  time  of  unusual  penance,  additional 
prayer,  and  multiplied  mortifications; 
and  if,  in  compassion  for  the  weakness 
of  some  of  her  children,  she  excuses  them 
from  the  Lenten  fast,  it  is,  nevertheless, 
her  purpose  and  wish  that,  instead  of 
fasting,  they  substitute  some  other  form 
of  penance  —  some  prayers  of  superero- 
gation, some  pious  practice  of  devotion. 
Perhaps  no  better  or  more  congruous 
devotion  for  the  approaching  Passiontide 
can  be  commended  to  such  Catholics — 
or,  for  that  matter,  to  all  Catholics — 
than  the  Stations,  or  Way  of  the  Cross. 
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While  the  erection  of  the  Fourteen 
Stations,  or  pictures  representing  the 
sorrowful  journey  of  our  Divine  Lord  to 
Golgotha,  is  never  omitted  now  in  the 
case  of  any  new  church  or  chapel,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  mass  of  the  congre- 
gation attending  such  church  or  chapel 
make  it  a  practice  to  "go  around  the 
Stations"  at  all  as  frequently  as  is 
desirable.  Without  taking  a  pessimistic 
view  of  our  latter-day  Catholicity,  or 
becoming  an  immoderate  praiser  of  the 
past,  one  may  perhaps  question  whether 
this  special  devotion  is  as  generally 
practised  at  present  as  it  was  some  few 
decades  ago.  It  is  just  possible  that,  in 
the  multitude  of  new  devotions  that 
have  sprung  up,  the  Way  of  the  Cross 
has  been  to  some  extent  lost  sight  of. 

If  so,  it  is  assuredly  a  misfortune ;  for, 
if  we  except  attendance  at  Holy  Mass 
and  the  reception  of  the  sacraments,  it 
is  difficult  to  specify  a  more  salutary 
practice  of  piety.  Quite  apart  from  the 
many  indulgences,  partial  and  plenary, 
w^ith  which  the  Stations  have  been 
enriched — indulgences  applicable  to  the 
holy  souls  in  purgatory  as  well  as  to 
the  individual  follower  of  Our  Lord's 
sorrowful  way,  —  can  one  overestimate 
the  advantages  accruing  to  the  Christian 
soul  from  the  meditation  on  the  various 
phases  of  Christ's  Passion  which  the 
performance  of  this  exercise  presupposes  ? 

Making  full  allowance  for  whatever 
pious  exaggeration  there  may  be  in 
the  opinion  of  Blosius,  that  "to  think 
devoutly  of  the  Passion,  even  for  a  short 
time,  is  a  more  profitable  and  meritorious 
work  than  to  fast  on  bread  and  water, 
to  give  oneself  the  discipline  till  the 
blood  comes,  and  to  recite  the  entire 
Psalms,"  we  can  not  deny  that  such 
thinking  or  meditating  must  be  both  an 
effectual  excitant  of  genuine  contrition 
for  past  transgressions  and  a  potent  pre- 
servative against  future  lapses.  If  pride 
and  sensuality  be  the  fruitful  sources  of 


all  our  sins,  where  else  do  both  ignoble 
passions  stand  so  thoroughly  convicted 
of  criminality  and  folly  as  before  the 
Stations  that  represent  the  God -Man 
in  the  profoundest  depths  of  humiliation 
and  in  the  most  cruel  straits  of  mental 
and  physical  suifering? 

What  more  vivid  lesson  can  be  given 
to  one  who  is  puifed  up  with  self-conceit 
than  the  spectacle  of  our  Divine  Redeemer 
abject,  despised,  hated,  calumniated,  and 
abandoned  by  all!  What  more  effective 
means  for  vanquishing  the  manifold 
temptations  of  the  flesh  can  be  imagined 
than  the  contemplation  of  that  same 
Redeemer  stripped  naked,  scourged  unto 
blood,  beaten  and  bruised,  crowned  with 
thorns,  nailed  to  the  ignominious  cross, 
and  crucified  as  a  common  malefactor! 

Works  of  penance  and  mortification 
there  are  of  many  kinds  and  of  varying 
degrees  of  efficacy;  but  few  —  very  few — 
penitential  practices  are  more  productive 
of  beneficial  results,  direct  and  indirect, 
than  is  the  pious  custom  of  daily  making 
the  Way  of  the  Cross  —  or,  as  the  old 
people  say,  "going  around  the  Stations." 


Father  Br idgctt,  C.  SS.  R. 


BoBN,  January  20, 1829. 


Died,  February  14,  1899. 


OCCASIONALLY  God  raises  up  such 
a  man  as  Father  Bridgett  to  show 
the  world  what  a  noble  being  the  ideal 
priest  is.  Bom  of  Protestant  parents,  he 
grew  toward  the  Church  as  he  grew  in 
knowledge;  and,  relinquishing  his  degree 
on  the  eve  of  graduation,  he  quitted 
Cambridge  because  he  could  not  take  the 
oath  of  royal  supremacy' .  He  went  to 
hear  Newman's  sermons,  and  in  a  brief 
month  or  two  was  received  into  the 
true  fold,  of  which  he  was  subsequently 
to  become  so  faithful  a  shepherd. 

He  himself  has  left  an  account  (though 
it  was  never  intended  for  the  public  eye) 
of  his  feelings  as  he  went  forth  that  day. 
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with  his  shirt  front  still  moist  with  the 
baptismal  water;  while  he  laughed  for 
very  joj,  and  almost  said  aloud  to  the 
passers-by:  ''Now  I  am  no  longer  a 
member  of  your  petty  Anglican  religion. 
I  belong  to  the  Church  of  the  Apostles, 
the  Fathers,  and  the  Saints.  St.  Francis 
and  St.  Dominic  would  not  disown  me; 
and  when  I  go  across  the  sea,  I  shall  not 
be  a  stranger  in  Christendom."  That 
was  at  the  beginning  of  his  life  work; 
at  the  end  of  it,  a  few  days  before  his 
death,  he  took  up  a  pen  for  the  last  time 
and  wrote:  ''Forty  years  have  passed 
since  then,  and  the  same  thought  and 
joy  are  as  fresh  as  ever." 

And  what  years  those  forty  have 
been !  So  laborious,  so  fruitful !  He  gave 
missions,  preached  at  great  functions, 
administered  the  affairs  of  the  Redemp- 
torist  community,  and  in  his  leisure  hours 
(the  reader  may  guess  how  numerous 
they  were)  he  wrote  books  of  devotion, 
poetry,  biography.  Church  history  and 
polemics,  —  all  of  them  written,  like 
Newman's  books,  to  meet  a  practical 
want,  and  all  of  them  of  superior  merit. 
But  here  is  what  he  himself  thought  of 
''the  few  little  works  God  has  allowed 
me  to  do," — here  is  what  he  wrote  eye  to 
eye  with  death  in  a  document  intended 
for  a  brother  Redemptorist,  to  be  read 
only  when  he  had  passed  away:  "They 
[his  works]  are  not  many  nor  illustrious 
in  themselves.  Yet  they  are  far  more 
numerous  and  honorable  than  befitted 
so  poor  a  wretch;  and  they  have  been 
all  full  of  imperfections  and  worse  in 
the  execution.  Omnia  male  fecit  might 
be  my  epitaph." 

No  wonder  Father  Bridgett,  propped 
up  in  his  bed  after  receiving  Extreme 
Unction,  continued  to  write  sacred 
poetry.  No  wonder  he  smiled  serenely 
on  death  from  his  bed  of  pain ;  for  the 
saints  have  nothing  to  fear.  God  rest  his 
gentle  soul,  and  raise  up  in  every  land 
priests  like  this  great  Redemptorist! 


Notes  and  Remarks. 

Considering  that  the  Holy  Father  has 
now  entered  into  his  ninetieth  year,  the 
courage  he  displayed  in  undergoing  a 
surgical  operation  for  the  removal  of 
a  hemetic  cyst  is  worthy  of  remark; 
though  he  himself,  with  a  dash  of 
American  humor,  congratulated  the 
surgeons  on  their  courage  in  performing 
the  operation.  Another  alleged  remark 
of  the  Holy  Father's  —  his  expression 
of  regret  at  parting  with  the  tumor, 
"an  old  friend  that  has  been  with  me 
over  thirty  years"— is  also  of  cisatlantic 
flavor,  and  proves  that,  in  matters  of 
humor  at  least,  Americanism  is  in  favor 
with  his  Holiness.  Of  more  cosmopolitan 
quality  was  the  Pope's  bon-mot  the  other 
day  when  the  Vatican  was  lighted  by 
electricity  for  the  first  time :  "  No  one  can 
now  say  with  any  show  of  truth  that 
the  Pope  is  the  enemy  of  light."  The 
report  that  his  Holiness  often  breaks  his 
night's  rest  to  write  Latin  odes  is  hardly 
credible,  though  welcome  as  evidence 
of  his  mental  and  physical  vigor,  which 
Catholics  the  world  over  will  pray  may 
long  continue. 


Although  the  liturgical  language  of 
the  Church  is  Latin,  this  fact  does 
not  prevent,  and  has  never  prevented, 
the  Church  from  using  in  her  popular 
devotions  the  vernacular  hymns  of  the 
different  countries  of  Europe.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  many  of  the  fine  old 
vigorous  tunes  of  Catholic  origin,  now 
sung  in  Protestant  churches  everywhere, 
have  been  utterly  neglected  by  us.  In 
attempting  to  render  difficult  music,  that 
requires  trained  voices  and  more  practice 
than  is  possible  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, Catholic  choirs  are  generally 
a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help  to  the 
devotion  of  worshipers.  Man^^  persons 
habitually    attend  Low  Masses  not   so 
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much  because  they  dread  long  sermons 
as  to  avoid  reckless  singers.  If  it  ever 
comes  to  pass  that  bits  of  Mozart, 
fragments  of  Beethoven,  adaptations 
from  pianoforte  pieces,  and  the  like, 
are  banished  from  Catholic  choirs,  the 
attendance  at  High  Mass  and  Vespers 
will  be  increased,  and  there  will  be  more 
devotion  at  the  altar  and  in  the  pews. 
Let  us  have  the  old  hymn  -  melodies 
skilfully  harmonized,  and  some  of  those 
inspiring  sacred  melodies  whicli  have 
become  so  familiar  to  Protestants, 
though  seldom  heard  among  those  to 
whom  they  belong 


The  universal  confidence  in  the  ability 
of  the  Sulpitian  Fathers  to  collect  funds 
in  this  country  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Faith  has  been  splendidly  justified. 
During  the  last  year  the  collection  sur- 
passed that  of  previous  years  by  $20,000  ; 
and  the  number  of  diocesan  directors  of 
these  funds  has  been  raised  to  fifty,  —  a 
fact  which  augurs  well  for  the  future. 
If  the  missionary  collection  increases 
$20,000  for  the  next  two  years,  America 
will  by  that  time  be  bearing  her  fair 
share  in  the  work  of  the  Church  Univer- 
sal, and  attention  may  then  be  centred 
on  the  much  -  neglected  missions  to  the 
Indians  and  negroes  in  our  own  country. 
The  good  results  achieved  by  the  Society 
of  St.  Sulpice  would  have  been  impos- 
sible, as  its  members  themselves  grate- 
fully acknowledge,  without  the  practical 
backing  of  the  hierarchy  and  the  parish 
clergy ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  such 
backing  will  fail  in  the  future. 


It  is  now  some  time  since  the  Flighty  a 
modest  quarterly  published  by  the  Sisters 
of  the  Institute  of  Mission  Helpers,  made 
this  appeal  for  unfortunate  women  who 
have  no  home  to  go  to  on  the  expiration 
of  their  sentences  in  penal  institutions: 

Very  often  they  have  been  more  sinned  against 
than  sinning;    where  or  whose  the  fault  'tis  hard 


to  say.  The  fiict  is  that  when  they  leave  the  jail 
or  penitentiary  every  respectable  door  is  closed 
against  them;  and  no  matter  how  firm  their 
purpose  of  amendment,  when  lack  of  food,  shelt  -r, 
and  clothing  invites  the  demon  of  drink,  they  fnll 
again.  They  are  unable  to  get  work;  their  rela- 
tions, tired  of  their  repeated  falls,  refuse  tliem 
shelter.  Must  they  be  left  to  peri§h  by  the  wayside, 
or  will  Holy  Church  provide  a  home  for  them,  where 
new  habits  of  industry,  sobriety  and  thrift  will 
take  the  place  of  their  old  weaknesses;  where  the 
dignity  of  labor  and  the  nobility  of  an  upright 
Christian  life  will  be  placed  before  them,  and  grad- 
ually impress  them  with  the  desire  of  living  such 
lives;  where  they  may  fretiuently  approach  the 
sacrarjients,  and  thus  revive  the  life  of  faith  too 
often  almost  forgotten? 

We  know  of  one  city  where  a  pious 
layman  has  established  a  home  in  which 
men  discharged  from  prison  are  welcome 
to  remain  until  they  have  secured  suitable 
employment.  Many  are  thus  saved  from 
a  criminal  career,  by  being  enabled  to 
begin  life  over  honestly  before  want  and 
temptation  overcome  their  good  resolu- 
tions. It  is  evident  that  the  case  is  still 
harder  with  women  in  similar  circum- 
stances. It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a 
more  Christlike  charity  than  that  which 
the  Flight  proposes;  it  can  not  but 
appeal  strongly  to  wealthy  Christian 
women. 


So  far  as  he  can  be  judged  by  his  past 
record,  M.  Loubet,  the  new  President  of 
France,  holds  much  the  same  attitude  to 
the  Church  and  belongs  to  the  same 
political  school  as  did  his  predecessor,  M. 
Faure.  Consistency  is  not  to  be  expected 
of  all  Frenchmen,  so  there  is  no  telling 
what  M.  Loubet  may  be  at  heart. 
M.  Faure,  it  is  said,  secretly  detested 
Masonry,  but  remained  a  Mason  because 
he  could  not  gracefully  renounce  the  sect. 
Though  mildly  "anti-clerical,"  he  had 
warm  friends  among  the  clergy ;  and  was 
very  good  to  the  Sisters,  especially  those 
in  charge  of  orphans.  M.  Loubet  looks 
on  the  Church  as  a  useful  force  against 
anarchy;  indulges  in  jokes  about  the 
priests,  and  occasionally  utters  a  "oublic 
warning    against   clerical    influence.     He 
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is,  no  doubt,  a  mild  believer,  though 
thoroughly  convinced  that  the  consistent 
practice  of  the  Catholic  religion  would 
bar  his  path  to  political  honors.  It  is 
safe  to  sa3%  in  view  of  his  past  utterances, 
that  he  will  remain  passive  as  regards 
Catholic  interests,  and  that  the  Church 
will  receive  from  him  neither  more  nor 
less  attention  than  it  did  from  M.Faure. 


The  latest  issue  of  the  Zeitschrift  des 
Deutschen  Palsestina-Vereins,  quoted  by 
The  Independent,  gives  an  account  by 
Dr.  R.  Roehricht  of  the  discovery  of  a 
seventh  -  century  map  of  Jerusalem  and 
its  suburbs.  This  is  a  most  important 
iind,  in  view-  of  the  fact  that  the  earliest 
geographical  accounts  from  Arabic 
sources  date  only  from  the  ninth  century. 
The  names  of  sacred  spots  and  buildings 
are  written  out  in  full,  so  that  the  map 
can  be  used  in  identifying  numerous  sites 
and  structures  concerning  which  scholars 
have  long  been  in  dispute.  The  indication 
of  many  locations  was,  of  course,  based 
only  upon  tradition;  but  it  must  be 
noted  that  the  cartographer  was  twelve 
hundred  years  nearer  the  events  than  we 
are ;  and  in  his  time  the  traditions  must 
have  been  fresher  and  more  exact  than 
it  is  possible  for  us  to  have. 


!• 


The  Episcopalian  Bishop  Doane — whose 
fondness  for  signing  himself  "William  of 
Alban}^ "  once  led  a  wicked  man  to  regret 
that  he  had  not  been  named  to  the  see 
of  Buffalo,  so  that  he  might  sign  himself 
''Buffalo  Bill,"  — says  that  it  is  ''God's 
will"  that  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  and 
Protestant  faith  should  oust  the  Span- 
iards and  the  Catholic  faith  from  the 
Philippines.  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  writ- 
ing in  the  North  American  Review,  seems 
inclined  to  suspect  that  Bishop  Doane 
has  confounded  the  will  of  the  Deity 
with  the  will  of  William  of  Albany.  As  a 
layman,  Mr.  Carnegie  can  not,  of  course, 


pretend  to  know  the  intentions  of  Provi- 
dence so  infallibly  as  a  bishop;  but  he 
ventures  to  think  that  God  "is  keeping 
His  loving,  fatherly  eye  upon  His  children 
in  the  Philippines  just  as  tenderly  as 
upon  the  bishop."  This  shocking  prop- 
osition  he  bases  on  the  fact  that,  even 
if  they  wanted  to,  Americans  could  not 
make  permanent  homes  in  the  Philippines 
on  account  of  the  climate,  while  the 
opposite  is  true  of  the  Spaniard. 

For  our  part,  we  believe  that  the 
Filipinos  ought  to  be  left  to  govern 
themselves  just  as  soon  as  they  develop 
the  capacity  to  do  so;  but  Aguinaldo 
and  the  other  individuals  who  precipi- 
tated the  present  troubles  ought  to  be 
rigorously  dealt  with.  Our  government 
could  hardly  be  accused  of  undue  severity 
even  if  it  banished  the  rebel  leaders  to  a 
desert  island  and  then  sent  William  of 
Albany  among  them  as  missionary. 


We  were  grateful  to  receive  and  are 
gratified  to  publish  the  following  elo- 
quent statistics  of  the  Little  Sisters  of 
the  Poor  at  the  close  of  last  year:  Total 
number  of  Sisters,  4558 ;  deaths  during 
the  year,  73 ;  total  deaths  since  the  com- 
munity was  founded,  1613;  old  people 
cared  for  last  year,  39,687;  died  during 
the  year,  7303 ;  total  deceased  since  the 
beginning,  162,777  ;  total  number  of 
establishments  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  274;  houses  in  the  United  States, 
41.  Eloquent  figures  indeed,  enough  to 
cure  a  pessimist  and  to  edify  an  infidel. 


At  the  time  of  Father  Damien's  death 
it  was  confidently  predicted  that  some 
day  he  would  be  honored  on  the  altars 
of  the  Church.  A  life  so  devoted  and  a 
death  so  saintlike  seemed  to  demand  the 
crown  of  canonization.  There  are  indica- 
tions that  the  prediction  will  be  verified 
sooner  than  was  thought.  The  steps 
already  taken  point  to  an  early  intro- 
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•duction  of  the  cause  of  the  Apostle  of 
Molokai,  and  it  is  said  that  the  Holy 
Father  and  some  of  the  Cardinals  have 
manifested  great  interest  in  it.  To 
Charles  Warren  Stoddard  is  due  the 
honor  of  making  Father  Damien  known 
to  the  world ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
among  his  most  enthusiastic  admirers 
were  many  non-Catholics.  More  singular 
still  is  the  fact  that  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  a  Presbyterian,  anticipated 
the  answer  to  the  contentions  of  the 
devil's  advocate  who  appeared  in  the 
person  of  a  Protestant  minister. 


In  the  more  learned  and  serious  reviews 
•one  often  meets  with  discussions  of. 
the  question,  '*  What  was  Primitive 
Christianity  ?  "  Light  on  this  subject 
from  any  source  is  welcome,  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  innumerable  non- 
Catholics  are  earnestly  watching  for  it. 
There  is  a  paragraph  in  the  Illustrated 
Catholic  Missions  that  helps  one  to 
realize  what  primitive  Christianity  must 
have  been,  at  least  in  external  appear- 
ance. We  could  wish  that  the  description 
had  been  fuller: 

Here  is  a  description  of  a  Catholic  mission  station 
[in  China],  a  type  of  most  of  the  rest.  The  one 
room  has  to  serve  the  fourfold  purpose  of  church, 
kitchen,  bedroom,  and  reception  room.  In  the 
evening  until  a  very  late  hour  of  the  night  the 
Chinese  crowd  in  this  place  to  listen  to  sermons, 
receive  catechetical  instruction,  or  to  be  examined 
in  Christian  doctrine ;  so  that  the  door  (if  there  be 
iiny)  has  to  be  left  open  sometimes  the  whole  of 
the  night  for  the  sake  of  ventilating  the  room. 
During  the  day  there  is,  of  course,  plenty  of  smoke 
from  the  fire  on  which  the  eatables  are  prepared ; 
and,  as  there  is  no  chimney,  the  smoke  has  to  find 
itself  an  outlet  through  window  or  door. 

It  is  a  long  call  from  China  to  Atha- 
baska  -  Mackenzie,  but  there  also  many 
pictures  of  primitive  Christianity  may  be 
seen.  We  find  two  interesting  letters  from 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Clut,  O.  M.  I.,  better 
known  as  ''the  Bishop  of  the  North 
Pole,"  in  a  recent  number  of  the  North- 
west Review.  They  were  not  written 
for  publication,  but  addressed  to  friends 


in  Manitoba.  Although  the  venerable 
Bishop  lately  celebrated  the  forty -first 
anniversary  of  his  ordination,  he  still 
makes  long  journeys  to  distant  missions, 
travelling  all  day  and  sleeping  in  huts, 
destitute  of  the  most  ordinary  comforts. 
He  lately  administered  Confirmation  in 
a  district  where  no  bishop  had  ever 
before  set  foot.  To  one  of  his  corre- 
spondents this  apostolic  man  writes: 

I  have  not  written  to  you  for  a  long  time.  During 
the  whole  summer  I  was  absorbed  in  manual  labor, 
and  oftener  had  the  spade  and  the  axe  in  hand  than 
the  pen,  so  that  my  correspondents  may  have  a 
right  to  complain.  It  is  true  also  that  we  have 
few  occasions  to  send  letters  to  civilized  regions, 
and  we  have  just  spent  more  than  three  months 
without  receiving  any  mail. 

In  the  other  letter  Bishop  Clut  says : 
During  last  summer  I  cleared  two  acres  of  the 
forest,  in  order  to  enlarge  the  Sisters'  field;  and 
when  the  hard  frosts  stopped  my  work  of  clearing, 
I  took  up  my  axe  and  chopped  sixty  ox -loads  of 
firewood.  Though  these  two  jobs  were  not  exactly 
episcopal,  they  proved  very  useful  to  the  mission. 

Surely  this  ought  to  be  primitive 
enough  to  suit  anybody. 


The  Church  sometimes  receives  odd 
compliments,  as  is  shown  by  the  current 
number  of  the  Medical  Record,  which 
states  that  ''Roman  Catholic  churches 
are  overcrowded.  Masses  in  many  of 
them  are  held  at  frequent  intervals,  at 
which  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  people 
are  present."  The  Record  adds  that  this 
is  as  it  should  be,  but  pleads  for  better 
ventilation  of  church  buildings.  That  is 
one  advantage  our  separated  brethren 
have  over  us :  they  have  plenty  of  room 
in  their  meeting-houses. 


A  distinguished  Congregational  min- 
ister. Dr.  Washington  Gladden,  has  just 
published  a  book  in  which  he  urges  the 
Protestant  clergy  to  return  to  the 
observance  of  Lent— not  indeed  by  fast- 
ing, but  by  holding  "daily  service" 
during  the  season  of  penance.  This  is 
only  one  of  many   good   things  in  the 
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ook,  which  was  written  especially  for 
his  brethren  of  the  cloth.  When  one 
remembers  that  Dr.  Gladden  was  one  of 
those  noble — and,  unhappily,  one  of  those 
rare — clergymen  who  publicly  protested 
against  the  A.  P.  A.  movement,  one  is 
not  at  all  surprised  to  meet  with  such 
statements  as  this  regarding  the  duty 
of  a  pastor  toward  those  stricken  with 
malignant  or  infectious  diseases: 

There  are  other  virtues  besides  caution.  The 
Christian  pastor  must  not  be  a  coward.  He  must 
take  all  necessary  precautions  on  behalf  of  others, 
but  he  must  not  be  afraid  to  go  where  he  is 
needed.  Considering  the  brilliant  example  of  believ- 
ing courage  and  self-denial  on  the  part  of  Catholic 
priests,  the  Protestant  clergy  must  not  remain  too 
much  behind. 

And  again,  referring  to  Bishop  Dupan- 
loup's  method  of  teaching  catechism 
(which  is  fast  making  its  way  among 
non-Catholics),  he  says:  ''Let  the  Prot- 
estant pastor  sit  at  the  feet  of  this 
Catholic  bishop  and  learn  from  him  the 
debt  he  owes  to  the  children  of  his 
congregation." 


Persons  who  are  interested  in  the 
suppression  of  pernicious  literature — 
surely  everyone  that  is  not  immoral 
must  be — could  render  effectual  service 
by  reporting  to  the  gentlemen  whose 
addresses  are  appended  to  this  notice  the 
sale  of  anything  of  an  obscene  nature  on 
railroad  trains  or  elsewhere.  It  is  known 
that  immense  quantities  of  vile  books 
and  pictures  are  sold  "on  the  sly"  to 
young  men  and  boys  by  news  agents 
in  every  part  of  the  country,  especially, 
[)erhaps,  on,  trains.  The  immoral  traffic 
can  be  stopped  and  the  offenders  brought 
to  justice  provided  information  is  com- 
municated to  Mr.  William  G.  Hubbard, 
98  Olive  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  or  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Society  for  the  Suppres- 
sion of  Vice,  Times  Building,  New  York. 


are  getting  to  the  front  in  the  Church 
militant.  One  of  them,  the  Rev.  Father 
Brindle,  has  been  appointed  coadjutor 
to  Cardinal  Vaughan  ;  another,  the  Rev. 
Father  Bellord,  will  soon  be  consecrated 
Vicar -Apostolic  of  Gibraltar.  Both  of 
these  devoted  priests  have  faced  privation 
and  death  in  sternest  forms,  and  they 
have  labored  in  climates  as  different  as 
Canada  and  the  Soudan.  The  former 
has  won  the  affection  of  British  sailors 
and  the  latter  that  of  British  soldiers  the 
world  over,  and  both  have  been  honored 
by  the  English  government  for  brave 
and  meritorious  services.  Readers  of  this 
magazine  will  remember  Father  Bellord 
as  the  writer  of  a  valuable  biographical 
sketch  of  St.  Ephrem,  indeed  the  most 
adequate  life  of  the  great  Syrian  Doctor 
in  our  language.    . 


There  is  a  certain    appropriateness   in 
the  way  English  chaplains  to  the  forces 


We  observe  that  some  wicked  Catholic 
newspapers  are  a  little  hard  on  the 
sectarian  clergy  who  yearn  to  convert 
the  heathen  abroad  while  so  many  of 
them  exist  right  here  at  home.  To  do  the 
preachers  justice,  it  may  be  said  that  they 
have  tried  the  home  heathen — and  failed. 
A  paragraph  from  Bishop  McGolrick's 
diocesan  report  shows  how  hopeless  have 
been  their  efforts  to  induce  the  red  man 
to  "take  up  the  white  man's  burden" 
after  the  white  man,  as  the  result  of  their 
preaching,  has  laid  his  burden  down : 

Newspaper  articles,  pamphlets,  lectures,  and  dis- 
courses beyond  counting  have  told  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe  of  the  success  of  the  Episcopalians 
amongst  the  Minnesota  Indians ;  and  yet,  after  all 
the  efforts  and  all  the  monej-  expended,  here  is  the 
result:  Catholics,  8755;  pagans,  8486;  Protes- 
tants, 815,  The  Episcopalians  have  alone  in  this 
diocese  about  12  churches  and  as  many  preachers. 
The  Catholic  Church  has  8  churches  and  6  priests. 
The  Indians  are  widely  scattered.  They  are  good, 
practical  Catholics,  lovers  of  petice.  Not  a  single 
Catholic  can  be  found  amongst  those  who  fought 
the  government  troops  in  the  late  uprising.  The 
chief,  White  Cloud,  for  forty  years  an  Episcopalian, 
was  baptized  and  received  into  the  Church  this 
year,  together  with  85  adults ;  277  children  were 
also  baptized. 


UNDER  THE  MANTLE  OF  OUR    BLESSED  MOTHER. 


The  Death  of  St*  Raymund. 


Billy  and  Molly:  Their  Ups  and  Downs. 


BY     MAGDALEN    ROCK. 

"THE  blessed  Raymund,  named  the  Unborn, 

Left  Barcelona  one  sunbright  morn, — 
Left  far  behind  him  the  city  towers, 
His  well-loved  convent  and  orange  bowers; 
And  Romeward  journeyed  by  the  decree 
Of  him  who  ruled  in  St.  Peter's  See. 
But  when  the  sun  had  twice  rose  and  set 
In  clouds  of  vermeil  and  violet, 
He  at  the  Count  of  Cerdagne's  door 
Craved  for  admittance  in  sickness  sore. 
There  labored  heart-beat  and  falling  breath 
Betokened  to  him  approaching  death; 
And  begged  he  loudly,  with  sob  and  tear. 
For  shrift  and  HouSel,  —  no  priest  was  near. 
But  to  Christ  he  pleaded,  and  oft  he  prayed 
To  Christ's  dear  Mother  for  help  and  aid, 
Till  they  who  watched  by  his  dying  bed 
Looked  to  the  doorway  in  awe  and- dread.    . 
With  noiseless  footsteps,  that  portal  through 
Came  a  radiant  company,  two  and  two. 
Like  Raymund's  robes  were  their  robes  of  white, 
And  each  one  carried  a  taper  bright; 
Their  voices  sounded  in  chant  and  prayer, — 
No  voice  on  earth  might  with  theirs  compare. 
They  ranged  themselves  from  the  sick  man's  side 
In  two  white  lines  to  the  doorway  wide. 
And  0,ne  passed  through  them  of  aspect  sweet. 
With  bleeding  wounds  in  His  hands  and  feet; 
And  shrift  and  Housel,  old  legends  say. 
Had  Raymund  from  Him  upon  that  day. 
Then  the  white-robed  company,  as  before, 
f*assed  noiseless  through  the  open  door, 
And  they  who  watched  by  that  dying  bed 
To  Raymund  turned  in  their  fear  and  dread; 
But  no  words  of  his  might  their  fears  allay: 
His  soul  had  burst  from  its  house  of  clay. 


Conduct,  it   is    said,  is    three  -  fourths 
of  life. 


BY    SYLVIA    HUNTING. 

XII. — Captain  Hadley  Finds  His 
Sister. 
HE  next  morning  Aunt  Sally 
was  much  better.  The  pain  in 
her  ankle  had  subsided ;  and  she 
sat  in  a  big  arm-chair,  with  her  Bible  in 
her  hand,  reading  a  chapter,  as  was  her 
daily  custom.  Billy  came  to  her,  after 
the  morning  rush  of  work  was  over,  to 
inquire  how  she  felt.  He  found  Molly 
making  up  her  bed  and  tidying  the  room. 
After  Answering  his  kindly  inquiries,  the 
old  woman  said: 

**  Billy,  I've  just  been  tellin'  your  sister 
that  I'm  ashamed  of  myself  for  the  way 
I  spoke  to  that  old  man  yesterday.  I  got 
to  thinkin'.  about  it  after  the  first  flurry 
was  over,  and  I'd  been  fixed  up  by  the 
doctor,  and  the  pain  grew  better.  But  I 
was  sufferin'  so  and  felt  so  irritable  I 
scarcely  knew  what  I  said.  You  know 
it  ain't  my  usual  habit  to  let  myself  go 
in  that  fashion." 

''You  said  nothing  out  of  the  way, 
Aunt  Sally,"  was  the  reply.  "We  all 
knew  you  were  suffering.  I  couldn't  help 
smiling  because  you  didn't  want  him 
to  see  3^ou  creeping  on  all-fours,  —  that 
was  all.  In  your  place,  I  shouldn't  have 
cared  who  saw  me." 

''You  would  if  you  was  a  woman," 
observed  the  old  creature, pensively.  "No 
matter  how  shaky  and  worn  out  a 
woman  may  be,  she  always   has    some 
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regard  to  what  people  are  goin'  to  say 
about  her  if  she  does  somethin'  that's 
tincommon ;  and  she  don't  never  like  to 
make  a  spectacle  of  herself." 

*' Captain  Hadley  didn't  mind  one  bit," 
said  Molly.  ''He's  such  a  nice  old  man, — 
just  as  kind  and  friendly  as  he  can  be." 

"What  name  did  you  say,  —  did  you 
mention  Hadley?"  inquired  Aunt  Sally, 
with  surprising  earnestness. 

" Yes, "  answered  Molly;  ''that  is  his 
name.   Didn't  you  know?  " 

"Why,  that's  my  name,  Molly  dear, — 
Sarah  Lucinda  Hadley." 

"And  his  name's  Sanford!  "  cried  Billy, 
springing  up  into  the  air  with  an  agility 
which  frightened  his  sister  ;  it  was  so 
long  since  she  had  seen  him  do  anything 
so  boyish. 

"What!"  exclaimed  the  old  woman, 
sitting  erect,  with  pale  cheeks  and  shining 
eyes.  "Sanford  Hadley!  My  God,  that's 
my  long-lost  brother!  Don't  you  think 
it  is,  Billy?" 

Molly  hurried  to  her  side,  and  laid  her 
small,  cool  hand  on  her  arm. 

"  Don't  get  excited,  Aunt  Sally,"  she 
said.  "  It  might  be  bad  for  you.  The 
doctor  said  you  must  be  kept  quiet." 

"Oh,  I'll  be  quiet  enough!"  cried  the 
usually  placid  old  woman,  with  feverish 
eagerness.  "I  shan't  try  to  get  away 
from  this  chair  till  I'm  told  to,  but  I  do 
want  to  see  that  man  that  calls  himself 
Sanford  Hadley.  Go  get  Mrs,  Granger  — 
Avon't  you,  Billy? — and  ask  her  to  come." 

Her  thin  hands  were  trembling  with 
excitement.  She  turned  pleadingly  to 
the  children — first  one  and  then  the 
other  —  as  they  stood  one  on  either 
side  of  her  chair. 

"Yes,  yes,  I'll  go!"  said  Billy.  "But  I 
think  it  only  right  to  tell  you  that  you 
mustn't  be  too  sure  of  it.  Aunt  Sally; 
for  Captain  Hadley  told  me  his  sister's 
name  wasn't  Sall}^" 

"  How  come  he  to  tell  you  that  ?  " 
asked  the  old  woman.   "Was  you  talkin' 


about  me,  Bilh^?    When  did   he  tell  you 
that,  boy?" 

"It  was  the  other  day  —  yesterday," 
replied  Billy.  "He  was  telling  us  how  he 
came  to  be  a  sailor ;  and  his  story  was 
so  much  like  the  one  you  told  us  that 
Sunday  that  Molly  and  I  both  thought 
maybe  he  was  your  brother.  But  when 
we  asked  him  his  sister's  name,  he  said 
it  was  Lucinda.    He  called  her  Cindy." 

"He  did!  Why,  that's  the  only  name 
Sanford  ever  called  me  by.  Go  get  Mrs. 
Granger  quick,  and  ask  her  to  fetch  Cap'n 
Hadley  here." 

Billy  meant  to  relate  the  conversation 
of  the  previous  evening,  in  which  the 
Captain  had  not  attached  any  special 
significance  to  the  similarity  of  names; 
but,  thinking  it  best  to  comply  with  the 
old  woman's  wishes,  he  went  without 
any  further  objection  to  Mrs.  Granger, 
who  came  at  once,  —  Billy  relating  the 
circumstances  as  they  made  their  way 
to  the  cottage.  Besides,  he  was  almost 
entirely  convinced  that  the  Captain  and 
Aunt  Sally  were  brother  and  sister; 
although  he  could  not  understand  how 
the  old  man  could  have  forgotten  his 
sister's  name. 

When  they  reached  the  cottage,  Aunt 
Sally  at  once  began  to  rehearse  the  events 
of  the  past  half  hour;  but  Mrs.  Granger 
interrupted  her,  saying: 

"There,  there.  Aunt  Sally!  I  know  all 
about  it.  Billy  has  told  me.  I'll  send 
him  right  over  for  the  Captain.  But 
don't  you  be  too  sure,  poor  soul !— don't 
you  be  too  sure." 

"I  ain't  goin'  to  lose  my  head  about  it, 
Mrs.  Granger,"  answered  the  old  woman. 
"But  there's  one  thing  I  am  certain  of, 
and  that's  this:  that  man  is  some  kin 
to  me.  You  never  heard  the  name  of 
Hadley  in  the  parts  we  come  from  but 
there  was  a  Sanford  somewheres  among 
the  children;  and  all  of  them  was  kin, 
near  or  distant." 

Billy  was  already  out  of  hearing.    It 
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was  not  long  before  those  in  the  cottage 
heard  his  quick,  light  step,  accompanied 
by  the  halting  feet  of  the  Captain, — 
who,  however,  seemed  to  be  coming  with 
surprising  alacrity.  At  length  l;ie  paused 
at  the  door,  Billy  standing  respectfully 
in  the  background.  For  a  few  moments 
the  old  people  surveyed  each  other  in 
silence.  Aunt  Sally  stretching  out  her 
arms  in  a  feeble  attempt  to  rise.  But 
Molly  gently  laid  a  detaining  hand  on 
her  shoulder  and  she  sank  back  on  her 
pillow,  pale  and  trembling.  The  Captain 
removed  his  hat  and  advanced  into  the 
room.    Presently  they  were  face  to  face. 

*^Be  you  Silas  Hadley's  daughter,  of 
the  old  Rock  Farm,  up  near  Gloucester, 
Massachusetts?"  asked  the  Captain,  in 
tones  that  betrayed  his  solicitude. 

''That  is  who  I  be,"  replied  the  old 
woman,  extending  her  hands.  ''And,  dear 
Lord,  I  don't  need  to  ask  his  name  after 
that  question!  He's  poor  Sanford,  my 
long -lost  brother!"  —  and  she  raised  her 
eyes  to  heaven.  , 

The  old  man  knelt  on  the  floor  beside 
her,  hiding  his  rugged  face  on  the  arm  of 
her  chair.  When  he  lifted  it  there  were 
copious  tears  on  his  cheeks. 

"  Cindy, Cindy !  "  he  said,  in  a  smothered 
voice.  "What  joy  to  see  you!  But  to 
think  that,  after  all  these  years,  we  two 
should  meet  here!  That  part  of  it  is 
hard, — oh,  it's  hard!" 

"  Oh,  no,  no !  It's  heaven,  it's  heaven !  " 
ejaculated  Aunt  Sally.  "It's  worth  all 
the  lonesomeness  and  poverty  I  ever  seen. 
Thank  the  Lord,  Sanford,  —  thank  the 
Lord,  and  bless  His  holy  name!" 

With  true  delicacy,  the  others  had 
quietly  slipped  away.  When  Mrs.  Granger 
returned  half  an  hour  later,  the  brother 
and  sister  were  still  deeply  engaged  in 
conversation.  There  were  traces  of  tears 
on  Aunt  Sally's  cheeks,  but  her  face  was 
fairly  radiant  with  joy. 

In  due  time  Molly  returned,  and  Billy 
ventured  in  shortly  after. 


"  It's  like  a  story ;  isn't  it,  Aunt  Sally  ?  '" 
said  the  little  girl.  "If  you  read  it  in  a 
book  you  could  hardly  believe  it." 

"And  it  is  a  story,"  responded  the  old 
woman.  "It's  been  a  long,  sad  story 
for  both  of  us ;  but  now  it's  over,  thank 
God, — now  it's  over!" 

"And  a  mighty  foolish  story  for  one  of 
us,"  said  the  Captain.  "If  onh^  I  hadn't 
been  so  mean  and  headstrong,  things 
might  have  been  far  different." 

"Don't  let's  speak  of  that  no  more," 
said  Aunt  Sally.  "  It's  all  past  and  gone ; 
and  the  Lord  willed  it,  Sanford." 

"But  how  was  it  about  the  name?" 
asked  Billy.  "  You  know  you  told  me  the 
other  day,  Captain,  that  3'our  sister's 
name  was  Lucinda." 

"And  so  it  is,"  said  the  Captain.  "I 
clean  forgot  she  was  called  for  grand- 
mother as  well  as  mother.  Mebbe  I 
never  knew  it.  Boys  don't  take  much 
notice  of  such  things,  anyhow,  —  don't 
remember  'em.  I  never  heard  her  called 
no  thin'  but  Cindy  in  my  whole  life.  How 
come  you  to  change  it,  Cindy?" 

"Well,  you  see,  when  I  come  out  here 
with  Cousin  Almery,  she  had  a  Lucinda, 
and  they  were  always  used  to  callin'  her 
Cindy,  and  it  made  things  get  mixed 
up  a  good  deal.  So  she  asked  me  if  I 
wouldn't  just  as  soon  be  Sally;  and 
I  was  agreeable,  'specially  as  I  didn't 
calculate  to  hear  it  from  lovin'  lips  no 
more.  I  don't  know  how  it  was  or  when 
that  folks  got  to  callin'  me  Aunt  Sally. 
It  just  come  gradual.  I  haven't  answered 
to  no  other  name  for  man^^  and  many  a 
year.  And  I  don't  believe  Mrs.  Granger 
ever  knew^  w^hat  my  surname  was;  did 
you,  Mrs.  Granger?" 

"No,  I  didn't,"  was  the  reply.  "It's 
entered  on  the  books,  of  course;  but  I 
haven't  got  anything  to  do  with  them. 
And,  Aunt  Sally,  you've  been  here  longer 
than  me,  any  way." 

"Strange  you  and  the  Captain  never 
knew  each  other  before,"  said  Molly. 
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**No,  that  isn't  strange  neither,"  said 
Mrs.  Granger.  **Aunt  Sally  is  always  to 
lierself  like,  and  Captain  Hadley  come 
liere  an  entire  stranger ;  he  wasn't  never 
a  neighbor  to  her.  Aunt  Sally  could  live 
here  a  hundred  years  without  ever  askin' 
^ Who's  who?'" 

''That's  a  Coffin  trait,  ma'am,  as  well 
as  a  Hadley,"  said  the  Captain.  "Our 
mother,  you  know,  was  a  Coffin — a  Cape 
Cod  woman,  not  given  to  speech,  or 
makin'  acquaintances,  or  gossipin'." 

''Now  tell  me,  Sanford,"  said  Aunt 
Sally,  looking  at  him  wistfully.  '^  Would 
you,  by  any  chance,  have  known  me  if 
this  wonderful  state  of  affairs  hadn't 
taken  place  ?  I  mean,  if  you'd  been  passin' 
me  by  would  you  ever  have  thought, 
perhaps,  '  That  old  woman  looks  a  little 
bit  like  my  sister  Cindy  that's  dead  and 
gone  this  many  a  year'?" 

The  Captain  smiled. 

"No,  Cindy,  I  wouldn't,"  he  answered 
quickly.  "But  I  do  think  you  favor  our 
Grandmother  Coffin  a  good  deal." 

"She  was  a  purty  little  woman,"  said 
Aunt  Sally,  guilelessly;  thus  creating  a 
laugh  in  the  group  around  her. 

"And  so  are  you  a  purty  little  woman 
for  your  age,"  observed  the  Captain. 
"You've  kept  your  soft  pink  skin;  and 
your  speech  and  manners  seems  just  as 
gentle  as  ever." 

"I  thank  you  for  the  compliment,"  she 
responded.  "I  was  never  quarrelsome, 
but  I  don't  take  no  credit  to  myself  for 
that.  I  couldn't  be  comfortable  where 
there  was  quarrelin'." 

"You  could  get  plenty  of  it  here  if  you 
wanted  it,  I  should  think,"  replied  the 
Captain;  "that  is,  if  one  was  to  judge 
by  your  next-door  neighbors." 

"  Oh,  those  old  women  are  real  good !  " 
said  Aunt  Sally.  "You  see,  you've  only 
got  to  remember  that  they're  both 
touched  in  their  heads,  and  you'll  never 
notice  what  they  do  or  say.  I  always 
get  along  with  'em  first  rate.    The  door 


between  the  two  rooms  is  locked,  and 
there  isn't  that  goin'  to  and  fro  that 
often  makes  people  too  thick,  and  then  at 
outs  before  they  know  where  they  are." 

"I'm  the  same  w^ay,"  answered  the 
Captain.  "I  like  to  be  good  friends  with 
everyone,  and  intimates  with  none.  It's 
the  best  way.  After  this  we'll  have  many 
a  pleasant  walk  together,  Cindy.  Won't 
it  be  fine?  " 

"  Yes,  indeed,  Sanford.  It  will  seem 
almost  too  good  to  be  true.  But  I'm 
afraid  you  can't  climb  to  my  'lookout' 
with  your  stiff  leg." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  can!  No  fear  that  I  can't. 
My  limb  is  stiff,  but  when  I  go  slow  it 
ain't  so  bad.  We  two  can  sit  and  admire 
the  sea  like  we  used  to  do  years  ago." 

Mr.  Granger  here  made  his  appearance 
to  ask  if  the  women  folks  knew  the  time 
of  the  day.  It  seemed  to  him  "pretty 
near  the  hour  to  be  thinking  of  getting 
dinner  ready,"  he  said.  Of  course  he  had 
to  be  told  the  whole  story,  and  was 
voluble  in  his  congratulations  to  the 
happy  old  pair ;  though  he  told  his  wife 
later  that  nothing  had  come  nearer 
bringing  the  tears  to  his  eyes  than  the 
idea  of  the  brother  and  sister  meeting 
in  a  poorhouse  after  so  many  lonely 
years.  But  his  wife  hastened  to  assure 
him  that  she  saw  the  hand  of  God  in 
it,  and  that  her  feelings  on  the  subject 
were  those  of  unmixed  joy. 

The  affair  gave  topics  for  conversation 
among  the  pensioners  for  a  week.  Aunt 
Sally's  ankle  mended  rapidly,  and  the 
hours  of  convalescence  flew  quickly ;  for 
they  were  passed  in  the  society  of  her 
newly-restored  brother.  Captain  Hadley 
had  all  the  heartiness  and  frankness  of 
the  usual  seafaring  man,  with  a  naturally 
kind  disposition,  which  no  adversity  or 
misfortune  could  sour  or  embitter.  It 
was  the  same  with  Aunt  Sally,  who  to 
the  kindliness  and  benevolence  which 
distinguished  her  brother  added  a  sincere 
piety,  born  of  a  truly  Christian  spirit, 
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which  her  past  trials  had  served  only 
to  beautify  and  increase.  Truly,  even  in 
the  midst  of  poverty  and  humiliations 
God  seemed  to  have  vouchsafed  them 
a  peculiar  blessing,  by  reason  of  their 
happy  reunion.  Nor  was  this  all:  He 
had  greater  blessings  in  store. 

After  Father  Ramon  had  paid  several 
visits  to  the  Poor  Farm,  and  they  had 
become  well  acquainted  with  him — for 
Molly  and  Billy  had  soon  communicated 
the  good  news  to  the  gentle  priest, — 
Captain  Hadley  one  day  requested  a 
private  interview,  from  which  he  emerged 
carrying  two  catechisms  in  his  hand. 
That  evening,  when  he  and  Aunt  Sally 
were  seated  on  the  bench  at  the  foot 
of  the  garden,  in  company  with  Billy 
and  ^Molly ,  the  Captain  said : 

'*  We  don't  want  nothin'  said  about 
it,  but  Cindy  and  I  have  concluded  to 
embrace  the  Catholic  faith.  We've  been 
pleased  —  very  much  pleased  —  with  the 
good  effects  of  Father  Ramon's  visits 
here ;  and  the  way  that  them  old  people 
follows  him  about  and  does  his  biddin' 
is  somethin'  uncommon.  And  I  want  to 
say,  moreover,  that  the  religion  that 
makes  such  good  men  as  him,  and  such 
good  children  as  you  two,  can't  be  very 
far  from  perfect.  So  to-day  I  went  in  to 
see  Father  Ramon,  and  told  him  what 
we  were  thinkin'  about.  He  was  very 
kind  and  give  me  two  catechisms  for  us 
to  study.  He  said  he  thought  you  could 
explain  most  everything  that  we  couldn't 
understand.  And  I  take  that  to  be  pretty 
high  praise,  Billy;   don't  you?" 

"Indeed  I  do,"  said  Billy.  ''And  I  can't 
tell  you.  Captain,  how  glad  you  make 
me  feel.  It  is  the  best  news  I've  heard 
in  a  long,  long  time.  Have  you  told 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Granger?" 

"Yes:  this  mornin',"  said  Aunt  Sally. 
"They  were  pleased,  too.  But  we  ain't 
goin'  to  speak  of  it  at  present." 

"Have  you  ever  been  baptized.  Aunt 
Sally? "asked  Molly. 


"Never,"  replied  both  the  Captain  and 
Aunt  Sally  in  a  breath.  "  Our  folks 
was  all  Baptists,"  the  old  man  went 
on  presently;  "but  neither  of  us  ever 
professed  religion." 

"You'll  be  just  as  pure  as  angels, 
then,  after  you're  baptized,"  said  Molly. 
"  Won't  that  be  lovely!" 

Three  months  after  this,  on  the  Feast 
of  the  Assumption,  the  brother  and  sister 
were  baptized.  Billy  and  Molly  were 
their  sponsors,  and  such  was  the  reverent 
spirit  which  characterized  all  concerned 
that  there  seemed  nothing  incongruous 
in  it.  It  was  a  real  feast-day  at  the  Poor 
Farm;  chicken  for  dinner,  with  mashed 
potatoes  and  apple-pie.  Before  Father 
Ramon  took  his  leave  he  said  to  Billy : 

"Billy,  this  has  been  a  day  of  events. 
This  morning  I  received  a  letter  from  my 
friend,  Miguel  Solferano.  He  is  coming 
south  very  soon;  and,  unless  I  am  much 
mistaken,  his  visit  will  result  in  some- 
thing for  ascertain  boy  I  know,  who  is 
anxious  to  distinguish  himself  in  the 
United  States  Navy." 

Billy  went  to  bed  that  night  with  a 
light  heart. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


Rosalie  Pitman, 

{Boston  Sunday  Herald.) 
Rosalie,  kneeling  beside  her  little  bed, 
saying  her  prayers  at  evening,  always 
murmured,  after  a  devout  little  "Amen," 
some  soft  words,  whose  meaning  her 
aunt  could  not  catch.  One  evening  she 
questioned  the  child. 

"  Rosalie,  what  is  it  that  you  say 
every  night  after  you  have  finished  your 
prayers?  " 

"Aunty,"  said  Rosalie,  solemnly,  "I 
just  say:  'Dear  Lord,  this  is  Rosalie 
Pitman  that's  praying  now.'  You  see,  so 
many  little  girls  pray  just  at  this  same 
time,  and  I  thought  I'd  best  say  which 
was  me." 
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—A  volume  of  poems  by  a  writer  well  known  to 
readers  of  this  magazine  is  about  to  be  published 
ii.v  I).  H.  McBride  &  Co.  Many  perfions  will  be 
J  ad  to  see  a  collection  of  favorite  poetical  pieces 
ill  a  form  at  once  dainty  and  durable.  "Between 
Whiles,"  by  the  Rev.  A.B.  O'Neill,  C.  S.  C,  is  sure  to 
l.e  welcomed  wherever  The  Ave  Maria  is  known, 

—Non-Catholic  writers  who  do   not   like   to   be 

lughed  at  would  do  well  to  inform  themselves 
iK^fore  treating  of  matters  relating  to  the  Church, 
("atholic  readers  of  the  London  Academy  were 
,)  mused  at  its  reference  in  a  recent  number  to  the 
1 X99  issue  of  InrJex  Lihrorum  Prohibitorum.  The 
omissions  amazed  the  editor  of  the  Academy,  who 
supposes  that  the  books  not  included  "may  still 

'  enjoyed  by  the  faithful"! 

—According  to  the  Weekly  Register,  the  lamented 
I  Either  Bridgett  "  used  to  complain  that  people 
\\  ho  said  they  were  too  poor  to  buy  his  books, 
which  was  what  he  wanted  them  to  do,  would 
press  upon  him  bottles  of  champagne  which  were 
more  costly,  and  which  he  did  not  desire.  He 
would,  if  he  could,  have  revised  the  laws  of  hospi- 
mlity  offered  to  the  Catholic  author."  In  America 
IS  well  as  in  England  there  are  plenty  of  well-to-do 
I  >t>ople  whose  library  is  in  their  cellar,  and  who  are 
so  devoted  to  mastering  the  contents  of  bottles 
that  they  have  no  time  to  master  the  contents  of 
l>ooks. 

—In  answer  to  a  critic  who  accused  him  of  "pure 
and  undiluted  materialism,"  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer, 
^ays  with  a  warmth  that  does  him  credit: 

It  is  not  a  trivial  matter  thus  to  give  a  false  characteriza- 
'  ion  to  the  whole  of  a  thinker's  works.  Many  readers  must 
inevitably  be  turned  away  from  them;  many  others  must  take 
them  up  with  a  prejudice  which  prevents  unbiased  perusal;  and 
those  who  are  already  antagonists  are  furnished  with  a  newly- 
■*tiarpened  weapon  with  which  to  renew  their  attacks.  For  the 
'1  large  of  materialism,  false  as  it  is,  it  is  a  weapon  which, 
liowever  often  knocked  out  of  the  hand  of  an  assailant,  is 
Mft'sently  picked  up  by  another  and   used   again. 

Mr.  Spencer's  strong  feeling  on  this  point  ought 
lo  help  people  to  understand  the  indignation  of 
'atholics  when  called  on  for  the  thousandth  time 
to  answer  some  groundless  charge  against  the 
Church. 

—One  of  the  best  things  in  "The  Ideal  New 
Woman  after  Real  Old  Models"  is  the  title;  the 
work  itself,  though  possessing  occasional  vigor  of 
iliought  and  a  pleasing  simplicity  of  expression, 
impresses  one  as  hasty  and  "patchy,"  The  author 
is  a  Frenchwoman,  the  Countess  de  Tremaudan; 


the  translator's  name  is  modestly  suppressed.  Thn 
valiant  women  who  figure  in  the  New  Testament 
(one  is  surprised  at  the  numerous  company  they 
make  when  they  are  assembled  in  one  book)  are 
discussed  and  moralized  upon,  u.sually  with  more 
than  common  insight  and  comprehension;  but, 
taking  the  book  as  a  whole,  one  can  not  help  feeling 
that  so  good  a  theme  deserved  better  treatment. 
B.  Herder. 

—Those  who  have  a  taste  for  literary  gossip  may 
care  to  know  that  the  distinguished  Oratorian, 
Father  Sabastian  Bowden,  is  first  cousin  to  the 
poet  Swinburne.  Another  cousin  of  the  English 
poet  is  a  recent  convert,  — Lord  Ashburnham, 
Indeed,  all  the  Swinburnes  wei-e  Catholics  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century— which  leads  us  to 
observe  that  those  fatuous  souls  who  fancy  they 
find  "moral  deterioration"  among  those  who 
become  Catholics,  may  profitably  compare  the 
Protestant  side  of  Swinburne's  family,  as  reprer 
seated  by  the  malodorous  poet,  with  the  Catholic 
side,  as  represented  by  Father  Bowden  and  the  Earl 
of  Ashburnham. 

—The  celebrated  Biblia  Pauperum  of  Constance, 
which  dates  back  to  the  year  1300,  is  probably  the 
oldest  specimen  of  such  manuscripts  extant.  The 
wood-cuts  which  it  contains  served  as  models  for 
many  of  the  paintings  and  designs  that  adorn  the 
windows  and  sacred  vessels  of  medieval  churches. 
The  name  Biblia  Pauperum  (Bible  of  the  Poor)  was 
given  to  manuscript  editions  of  the  Bible  containing 
engravings  of  the  leading  events  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  which  were  either  figurative  or  real 
descriptions  of  the  principal  acts  of  the  life  of  Ouf 
Lord.  Whatever  these  engravings  may  have  lacked 
in  mechanical  execution,  there  was  something  about 
them  that  appealed  to  what  was  best  and  highest 
in  the  beholders. 

—The  Catholic  Truth  Society  has  added  to  its 
Library  of  Tales  a  story  by  Frances  Noble  entitlec] 
"Aunt  Marcia's  Conversion; "  also  five  new  penny 
numbers  of  Lady  Herbert's  "Wayside  Tales,"  A  brief 
biography  of  the  Very  Rev.  Pet-er  J.  Eymard,  founder 
of  the  Society  of  the  Most  Blessed  Sacrament,  ant] 
sometimes  called  'the  Priest  of  the  Holy  Eucharist." 
is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  Biographical  Series.  It 
is  from  the  prolific  pen  of  Lady  IJerbert.  The  same 
Society  has  also  published  "Maxims  of  BlessetJ 
Sebastian  Valfre,"  arranged  for  every  day  in  tliH 
year;  and  "  A  Sljorit  Treatise  qu  the  Holy  Exercise 
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of  Meditation,"  bj'  a  priest  of  the  Society  of  the 
'Christian  Ketreat. 

—The  Rev.  Cosmas  M.  Seeberger,  C.  PP.  S.,  has 
issued  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  his  "Key  to 
Spiritual  Treasures."  It  is  a  book  for  the  clergy 
and  is  described  as  "the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the 
English  language."  It  is  easy  to  believe  this  state- 
ment. A  book  by  Father  Cosmas  would  be  unique 
in  any  case,  for  he  himself  is  sui  generis.  Priests 
who  desire  to  establish  any  of  the  almost  innumer- 
able coniraternities  in  their  parishes  will  find  all 
needed  information  in  this  "Key  to  Spiritual 
Treasures."  The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
the  first  of  which  deals  with  the  origin,  object, 
•excellence,  advantages,  conditions,  obligations  and 
indulgences  of  the  various  confraternities;  part 
second  gives  concise  and  reliable  directions  regard- 
ing their  erection;  while  part  third  contains  the 
formulas  and  prayers  to  be  used  for  the  enrolment 
of  members  and  the  blessings  for  the  different 
religious  articles  connected  with  each  confraternity. 
The  book  has  the  approbation  of  the  Most  Rev. 
Archbishop  of  Cincinnati.  It  is  sold  for  $1.50,  and 
may  be  had  of  good  Father  Cosmas,  whose  address 
is  College ville,  Ind. 


The  Latest  Books, 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 


The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information  con- 
cerning important  new  publications  of  special  interest 
to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will  appear  at 
the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out  from  time  to 
time  so  as  to  make  room  for  new  titles.  In  this  way 
ihe  reader  will  always  have  before  him  a  complete 
^e^uide  to  current  Catholic  literature.  As  a  rule, 
devotional  books,  pamphlets,  and  new  editions  will 
not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  for  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as  pos- 
sible.    Publishers'  prices  generally  include  postage. 

The  Little  Flowers  of  St.  Francis.     T.  W.  Arnold. 

50  cts. 
Preparation  for  First  Holy  Communion.  Rev.  F.  X, 

Lasance.     75  cts. 
The  Catechism  of  Rodez.    Rev.  fohn  Thein.     $2.50, 

net. 
St.  John   Damascene  on    Holy   Images.    Mary  H. 

Allies.     $1. 
Historic  Nuns.     Bessie  R.  Belloc.    $1.60,  net. 
The  Four  Gospels.     Very  Rev.  F.  A.  Spencer,  O.  P. 

I1.50. 
The  Life  of  St.  Edmund  of  Abingdon.     Frances  de 

Paravicini.    $1.60. 
«Sym  holism  of  Early  Christianity  from  the  Catacombs 

of  Rome.     Rt.  'Rev.  F.  S.  Chatard.     25  cts. 


The  Triumph    of    Failure.     Rev.  P.  A.   Sheehan. 

1 1. 60,  net. 
Three  Studies  in  Literature.  Louis  E.  Gates.   $1.50. 
Diet  in  Illness  and  Convalescence.  Alice  Worthing- 

ton  Winthrop.    Ir.50. 
Eleanor  Leslie.     A  Memoir.    /.  M.  Stone.     $2. 
A  Harp  of  Many  Chords.     Mary  F.  Nixon.     $1. 
The  Tales  Tim  Told  Us.     Maty  E.  Mannix.    75  cts. 
Peasants  in  Exile.     Henryk  Sienkiewicz.     75  cts. 
Meditations  on  the  Love  of  God.     Pray  Diego  de 

Estella.    $1,  net. 
The  Secret  of  Fougereuse.    Louise  Imogen  Gutney, 

I1.25. 
The  Sacred  Heart.     Rev.  foseph  A.  Keller,  D.  D. 

70  cts. 
Hard  Sayings.     Rev.  George  Tyrrell,  S.  f.     $2. 
The  Cup  of  Tregarvans.  Frances  I.  Kershaw.  75  cts. 

net. 
Meditations  on  the  Incarnation  and  Death  of  Our 

Lord.    Cardinal  Wiseman.    |i.io. 
Mrs.  Markham's  Nieces.   Frances  L  Kershaw.  |i.oo. 

net. 
A  Corner  of  Spain.     Miriam  Coles  Harris.     I1.25. 
Sacred  Scenes  and  Mysteries.  Rev.f.  F.  X.  O' Conor y 

S.J.     $1. 
Seven  Jewels  from  Our  Saviour's  Lips.     Rev.  Joseph 

O'Reilly.     12  cts. 
Impressions  and  Opinions.    Walter  Lecky.   50  cts. 
Heroes  of  the  Middle  West.   Mary  Hartwell  Gather- 

wood.     60  cts. 
Pitman's  Practical  German  Grammar.     50  cts. 
The  Leopard  of  Lancianus.     In  a  Brazilian  Forest. 

Maurice  F.  Egan.     $1,  each. 
Prince  Ragnal,  and  Other  Verses.   Eleanor  C.  Don- 
nelly.    50  cts. 
Oxford  Conferences.   Rev.  Joseph  Rickaby,  S.  J.    40 

cts.,  net. 
A  Klondike  Picnic.     Eleanor  C.  Donnelly.    85  cts. 
.  Veneration  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Rohner-Brennan, 

$1.25. 
A    Cruise    Under  the    Crescent.     Charles    Warren 

Stoddard.    I1.50. 
Westchester.     Henry  Austin  Adams.     75  cts. 
Lasca,  and  Other  Stories.    Mary  F.  Nixon.    75  cts. 
Mariae  Corolla.     Father  Edmund,  C.  P.     $1.25 
The  Chase  of  an  Heiress.     Christian  Reid.     $1. 
The  Choral  Sodality  Hand-book.     Rev.  James  A. 

Walsh.     25  cts. 
Manual  of  Catholic  Theology.     Vol.11.      Wilhelm-^ 

Scannell.     |4,  net. 
Illustrated   Explanation  of  the   Holy    Sacraments. 

Rev.  Dr.  Rolfus.  75  cts. 
Cardinal  Lavigerie.  75  cts. 
The  History  of  the  Popes.     Dr.  Ludwig  Pastor. 

Vol.  V.     |3,  net. 
Ave  Roma  Immortalis.    Two  Vols.   Francis  Marion^ 

Crawford.     |6. 
How  to  Pray.     Abbe  Grou,  S.J.     |i. 
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My  Palmer. 

BY  FLORA   L.   STANFIELD. 

IF  wishes  could  enrich,  what  would  my  heart 
Crave  for  this  friend?    I  would  not  give  him  fame; 
For,  hampered  with  the  burden  of  a  name 
The  world  called  great,  his  gentle  mind  would  part 
With  all  its  peace.    Nor  in  the  busy  mart 
Where  prisoners  of  splendor  make  their  aim 
The  gathering  of  baubles,  would  acclaim 
Or  treasure  make  him  happy.    Tears  will  start 
Whene'er  I  think  of  that  rough  path  his  feet 
Have  gladly  chosen.   Yet  it  is  not  meet 
That  one  should  give  him  pity;    for  his  hand 
Is  holding  (so  they  know  who  understand) 
A  little  bunch  of  palms.    O  Lord,  I  pray, 
Give  my  dear  palmer  of  Thy  love  to-day! 


The  Blessed  Virgin  in  the  Breviary. 

IIL— The  Feast  of  the  Annunciation. 

HE  first  thought  that  strikes 
us,  and  strikes  us  with  awe,  as 
w^e  turn  our  attention  to  this 
feast,  is.  Who  would  venture 
to  compose  an  office  for  this  tremendous 
mystery  unless  selected  by  Holy  Church 
or  specially  inspired  from  on  high  ?  And 
the  second  thought  is,  Whose  lips  would 
venture  to  recite  it  if  not  selected  by 
Holy  Church  or  inspired  from  on  high? 
And  if  selected,  with  what  reverent 
solemnity  —  a  solemnity  approaching  the 
very  solemnity  of  heaven  —  ought  w^e  not 
to  recite  it  ?    If,  for  the  time  being,  men 


on  this  earth  ought,  during  the  recital 
of  any  office,  to  resemble  the  blessed 
choirs,  how  close  ought  not  the  resem- 
blance be  during  the  recital  of  this  one  ? 

The  simple,  it  is  said,  is  always  very 
near  the  sublime.  The  Bible  is  simple,  at 
least  in  all  its  narrative  parts.  The  Bible 
tells  simply — quite  as  simply,  so  far  as 
words  go,  as  if  it  were  one  neighbor 
visiting  another — that  the  Angel  Gabriel 
came  to  Mary  and  said  to  her:  ''Hail, 
full  of  grace!  The  Lord  is  with  thee." 
We  bring  no  commentator's  language  to 
teach  us  the  simple  beauty  of  that  text. 
Not  that  commentator's  language  is 
useless, — oh,  no !  Next  to  the  Bible  itself, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  thesaurus 
of  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Church  so 
edifying,  instructive,  or  beautiful  as  the 
commentator's  explanations  of  the  Holy 
Bible.  But  that  text  of  itself  is  so 
beautifully  simple  that  we  love  it  for  its 
simplicity.  And  so,  too,  the  Church  has 
thought;  for  in  opening  this  solemnity, 
when  she  desires  all  her  children  to 
join*  and  understand  and  at  the  same 
time  give  the  highest  praise  to  God,  she 
selects  the  simplest  but,  as  may  be 
readily  guessed,  the  most  pregnant  text 
connected  with  the  feast. 

"  Hail,  Mary !  full  of  grace !  The  Lord 
is  with  thee,"  she  cries  out. 

"Hail,  Mary!  full  of  grace!  The  Lord 
is  with  thee,"  her  children  repeat. 

"Come,  let  us  exult  to  the  ]>3fT^:r^t 
us  rejoice  in  God  our  Savioj 
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preoccupy  His  face  by  our  confessions, 
and  in  psalms  let  us  chant  to  Him." 

So  cries  out  the  Church,  and  her 
children  answer:  ''Hail,  Mary!  full  of 
grace!  The  Lord  is  with  thee";  which  is 
tantamount  to  saying  that  the  noblest 
thing  we  can  this  day  speak  of  to  God, 
the  holiest  work  we  can  praise  of  His 
hands,  is  that  'Mary  is  full  of  grace; 
and  He,  the  Lord,  is  with  her.'  Not  that 
Mary  did  this  of  her  own  self;  for  if  she 
did  it  of  her  own  self,  then  God  was  not 
to  be  praised  for  it.  Not  so,  for  she  did 
not  do  it  of  her  own  self;  but  "He  that 
is  mighty  hath  done  great  things  to  me, 
and  holy  is  His  name." 

And  since  that  is  so,  the  bride  feels 
the  greater  reason  why  God  the  Father 
should  be  praised  for  these  graces  and 
privileges  bestowed  on  the  Mother ;  and 
she  therefore  cries  out: 

"For  God  is  the  great  Lord,  and  the 
great  King  over  all  gods.  And  He  will 
not  cast  away  His  people;  for  in  His 
hand  are  all  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and 
He  looks  down  on  the  mountain -tops." 

And  the  children  reverently  bow  their 
heads  as  they  think  of  the  greatness  of 
Holy  Mary,  who,  'being  humble,  was 
exalted,'  and  they  cry: 

"The  Lord  is  with  thee."* 

Again  the  Church,  still  magnifying  the 
Lord  for  '  regarding  the  humility  of  His 
handmaid,'  about  to  be  His  wonderful 
and  most  holy  Mother,  cries : 

"And  the  sea,  too,  is  His,  and  He  made 
it;  and  the  dry  land  He  established. 
Come,  let  us  adore  and    cast   ourselves 


•  Perhaps  the  reader's  attention  has  never  been 
drawn  to  the  frequency  in  the  Holy  Bible  of  the 
phrase,  "The  Lord  is  with  thee."  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Murray,  of  holy  memory,  professor  of  Maynooth 
College,  in  his  famous  work  "On  the  Church," 
writing  about  the  words  which  Our  Lord  said  to 
St.  Peter,  "  I  am  with  you  all  days  even  to  the 
consummation  of  the  world,"  says  that  the  phrase 
"The  Lord  is  with  thee"  is  to  be  found  in  over  six 
hundred  passages  in  Holy  Scripture;  and  that 
there  is  not  one  passage  where  it  does  not  mean 
infallible  help  and  protection. 


prostrate  before  God,  and  weep  before 
the  Lord ;  because  He  made  us ;  and  He> 
the  Lord  Himself,  is  our  God :  but  we 
His  people  and  the  sheep  of  His  pasture.'^ 

"Hail,  Mary!  full  of  grace!  The  Lord 
is  with  thee,"  cry  the  children  in  reply. 

Oh,  what  a  delightful  thing  it  will  be 
in  heaven  when  our  dull  eyes  shall  see 
and  our  minds  understand  the  beautiful 
connection  between  the  inspired  psalms 
and  those  sacred  antiphons  of  the 
Church !  Never  doubt  it,  there  is  a  con- 
nection, and  a  blessed  connection;  there 
is  a  connection,  a  harmonious  connection, 
between  the  several  parts  of  the  house 
in  which  you  dwell,  because  it  was  one 
architect  that  planned  it.  There  is  a 
connection,  a  harmonious  connection, 
between  the  beginning,  the  middle  and 
the  end  of  a  beautiful  poem,  because  it 
is  one  mind  conceived  it.  You  look  at 
Raphael's  "  Transfiguration."  X\\  the 
figures  on  the.  canvas  are,  from  one  to 
one,  connected  with  the  scene  on  the 
mountain-top,  because  it  was  one  great 
genius  painted  it. 

After  a  hymn  and  three  psalms,  the 
Church  takes  the  Bible,  and,  opening 
Isaias,  that  holy  old  prophet  of  the  race 
of  kings,  that  is  ever  prophesying  of  the 
future  King  (vii,  11-15),  reads: 

"And  the  Lord  spoke  again  to  Achaz, 
saying :  Ask  ^thee  a  sign  of  the  Lord  thy 
God,  either  unto  the  depth  of  hell  or  unto 
the  height  above.  And' Achaz  said :  I  will 
not  ask,  and  I  will  not  tempt  the  Lord. 
And  he  said :  Hear  ye,  therefore,  0  house 
of  David :  Is  it  a  small  thing  for  you  to 
be  grievous  to  men,  that  you  are  grievous 
to  my  God  also?  Therefore  the  Lord 
Himself  shall  give  you  a  sign.  Behold, 
a  Virgin  shall  conceive  and  bear  a  Son, 
and  His  name  shall  be  called  Emmanuel. 
He  shall  eat  butter  and  honey,  that  He 
may  know  to  refuse  the  evil,  and  to 
choose  the  good." 

And  the  children  of  the  Church  in 
response  cry  out: 
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"The  Angel  Gabriel  is  sent  to  Mary, 
the  Virgin,  espoused  to  Joseph,  announc- 
ing to  her  the  word.  And  the  Virgin  grew 
afraid  of  the  light.  Fear  not,  Mary;  for 
thou  hast  found  grace  with  the  Lord. 
Thou  shalt  conceive,  and  shalt  bring 
forth  a  Son,  and  He  shall  be  called  the 
Son  of  the  Most  High.  And  the  Lord 
(rod  shall  give  Him  the  throne  of  David, 
His  father;  and  He  shall  reign  in  the 
liouse  of  Jacob  forever." 

And  the  Church,  continuing  still  from 
the  Book  of  Isaias  (xi,  1—5),  reads: 

''And  there  shall  come  forth  a  rod  out 
of  the  root  of  Jesse,  and  a  flower  shall 
rise  up  out  of  his  root.  And  the  spirit  of 
the  Lord  shall  rest  upon  Him :  the  spirit 
of  wisdom  and  of  understanding,  the 
spirit  of  counsel  and  of  fortitude,  the 
spirit  of  knowledge  and  of  godliness.  And 
He  shall  be  filled  with  the  spirit  of  the 
fear  of  the  Lord.  He  shall  not  judge 
according  to  the  sight  of  the  eyes  nor 
reprove  according  to  the  hearing  of  the 
cars.  But  He  shall  judge  the  poor  with 
justice,  and  shall  reprove  with  equity  for 
the  meek  of  the  earth.  He  shall  strike 
the  earth  with  the  rod  of  His  mouth, 
and  with  the  breath  of  His  lips  He  shall 
slay  the  wicked.  And  justice  shall  be  the 
girdle  of  His  loins,  and  faith  the  girdle 
of  His  reins." 

Her  children  make  answer: 

''Hail,  Mary!  full  of  grace!  The  Lord 
is  with  thee.  The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come 
upon  thee  and  the  power  of  the  Most 
High  shall  overshadow  thee.  He  that 
shall  be  born  of  thee  is  holy  and  shall 
be  called  the  Son  of  God.  How  shall 
this  be  done,  for  I  know  not  man  ?  The 
Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee  and 
the  power  of  the  Most  High  shall  over- 
shadow thee.  What  shall  be  born  of  thee 
shall  be  holy  and  shall  be  called  the  Son 
of  God." 

Once  more  the  Church  opens  the  Book 
of  Isaias  (xxxv,  1-7)  and  reads: 

"The    land    that    was    desolate    and 


impassable  shall  be  glad,  and  the  wilder- 
ness shall  rejoice  and  shall  -flourish  like 
the  lily.  It  shall  bud  forth  and  blossom, 
and  shall  rejoice  with  joy  and  praise. 
The  glory  of  Libanus  is  given  to  it,  the 
beauty  of  Carmel  and  Saron.  They  shall 
see  the  glory  of  the  Lord  and  the  beauty 
of  our  God.  Strengthen  ye  the  feeble 
hands  and  confirm  the  weak  knees.  Say 
to  the  faint-hearted:  Take  courage  and 
fear  not;  behold,  your  God  will  bring 
the  revenge  of  recompense ;  God  Himself 
will  come  and  will  save  you " 

And,  lest  Holy  Mary  should  refuse,  and 
all  these  wonders,  therefore,  never  come 
to  pass,  the  children  of  the  Church  cry 
out  in  their  turn: 

"Receive,  0  Virgin  Mary,  the  word  that 
has  been  sent  to  thee  by  God  through 
the  Angel !  Thou  wilt  conceive  and  bring 
forth  a  Son,  alike  both  God  and  Man; 
so  shalt  thou  be  called  blessed  among  all 
women.  Thou  shalt.  bring  forth  a  Son 
indeed,  but  shalt  suffer  no  detriment  to 
thy  virginity;  thou  shalt  become  child- 
bearing,  and  shalt  ever  remain  a  virgin 
untouched.  So  shalt  thou  be  called 
blessed  among  all  women.  Glory  be  to 
the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the 
Holy  Ghost.  So  shalt  thou  be  called 
blessed  among  all  women." 

The  Church  and  her  children  sit  down 
and  recite  alternately  three  psalms.  When 
this  is  done,  the  Church  invites  the 
mitred  Leo,  the  first  of  the  name  and 
known  as  "the  Great,"  to  address  her 
children  on  the  marvels  of  this  feast : 

"The  Almighty  and  clement  God,  my 
brethren,  whose  nature  is  goodness, 
whose  will  is  power,  and  whose  work  is 
mercy,  immediately  that  the  malice  of 
the  demon,  by  the  poison  of  his  envy, 
brought  death  upon  us,  foreshadowed, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  the 
remedies  that  His  piety  had  preordained 
for  the  renewal  of  man;  declaring  to 
the  serpent  that  the  future  seed  of  the 
woman — namely,  Christ  about  to  come 
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in  the  flesh — would  crush  the  pride  of  his 
evil  head ;  pointing  Him  out  as  God  and 
Man,  who,  born  of  a  Virgin,  would,  by 
His  incorrupt  nativity,  overthrow  the 
violator  of  the  human  species." 

Exulting  in  this  promise  coming  down 
from  the  shades  of  paradise,  and  filling 
with  joy  the  heart  of  patriarch  and 
prophet  from  the  days  of  Adam,  the 
Church's  children  cry  out: 

''Behold  a  Virgin  shall  conceive  and 
shall  bring  forth  a  Son,  saith  the  Lord. 
And  His  name  shall  be  called  Admirable, 
God,  the  Strong.  On  the  throne  of  David 
and  on  his  kingdom  shall  He  sit  forever. 
And  His  name  shall  be  called  Admirable, 
God,  the  Strong." 

Again  St.  Leo : 

"For  because  the  devil  boasted  that 
man,  deceived  by  his  wiles,  was  deprived 
of  divine  gifts  and  stripped  of  the  heri- 
tage of  immortality,  had  undergone  the 
terrible  sentence  of  death ;  and  that  he 
himself  in  his  misfortune  had  found  a 
certain  consolation  for  the  fellowship  in 
disobedience ;  and  God  also,  the  severity 
of  His  justice  so  requiring  it,  having 
changed  His  former  feeling  toward  man, 
w^hom  He  had  created  in  such  honor,  it 
became  necessary,  O  my  beloved,  that 
the  unchangeable  God  (whose  will  can 
never  be  deprived  of  its  mercifulness), 
should,  by  the  dispensation  of  His  mys- 
terious counsel,  fulfil  the  first  disposition 
of  His  piety  by  a  more  hidden  sacrament ; 
and  man,  led  into  fault  by  the  wile  of  the 
demon's  malignity,  should  not,  against 
the  determination  of  God,  perish." 

Regarding  with  awe  these  ''incompre- 
hensible depths  of  the  wisdom  of  God," 
the  choir  of  children's  voices,  yet  exulting 
in  hope,  breaks  forth  : 

"A  rod  shall  go  forth  from  the  root  of 
Jesse,  and  a  flower  shall  ascend  from  its 
root;  and  justice  shall  be  the  girdle  of 
His  loins,  and  faith  the  cincture  of  His 
reins.  And  there  shall  rest  upon  Him  the 
spirit  of  the  Lord,  the  spirit  of  wisdom 


and  understanding,  the  spirit  of  counsel 
and  fortitude.  And  justice  shall  be  the 
girdle  of  His  loins,  and  faith  the  cincture 
of  His  reins." 
Again  St.  Leo  takes  up  the  praise: 
"At  the  coming,  therefore,  my  beloved, 
of  the  times  appointed  for  the  redemption 
of  men,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  enters 
these  lower  regions,  descending  from  His 
throne  on  high ;  and,  while  not  receding 
from  His  Father's  glory,  He  is,  by  a  new 
order  and  by  a  new  nativity,  brought 
forth ;  by  a  new  order,  because  invisible 
in  His  own.  He  is  made  visible  in  ours; 
incomprehensible,  yet  willed  to  be  com- 
prehended ;  before  all  time  existing,  yet 
began  to  be  from  time ;  the  Lord  of  all 
creation,  yet  took  upon  Him  the  lowly 
form  of  a  slave,  hiding  away  the  dignity 
of  His  majesty ;  the  impassible  God,  He 
did  not  disdain  to  become  passible  man; 
and  immortal,  yet  subjected  Himself  to 
the  laws  of  mortals." 

Carried  away  by  the  thought  in 
"incomprehensible,  yet  willed  to  be  com- 
prehended," and  knowing  that  it  was  by 
Holy  Mary  He  was  comprehended,  the 
Church  and  her  children  exclaim : 

"0  holy  and  immaculate  virginity! 
with  what  praises  I  should  extol  thee  I 
know  not ;  for  thou  didst  contain  in  thy 
bosom  Him  whom  the  heavens  can  not 
contain.  Blessed  art  thou  among  women 
and  blessed  the  Fruit  of  thy  womb ;  for 
thou  didst  contain  In  thy  bosom  Him 
whom  the  heavens  can  not  contain. 
Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son, 
and  to  the  Holy  Ghost.  For  thou  didst 
contain  in  thy  bosom  Him  whom  the* 
heavens  can  not  contain." 

Church  and  children  recite  three  psalms 
more,  and  the  Church  takes  the  Book  of 
the  New  Testament  and  reads  from  St. 
Luke(i,  26,  27): 

"And  in  the  sixth  month  the  Angel 
Gabriel  was  sent  from  God  into  a  city 
of  Galilee,  called  Nazareth,  to  a  Virgin 
espoused    to    a  man    whose    name    was 
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Joseph,  of  the  house  of  David,  and  the 
name  of  the  Virgin  was  Mary " 

Having  laid  down  the  Book  of  the 
Gospels,  the  Church  calls  upon  one 
whom  she  loves  to  hear  speak  on  the 
holy  feasts  of  Blessed  Mary,  the  mild 
and  saintly  Bishop  of  Milan. 

**  Truly,  my  brethren,  the  divine  myste- 
ries lie  deep ;  nor  can  any  of  the  sons  of 
men,  even  as  the  prophet  has  said,  easily 
discover  the  counsels  of  God.  But  from 
other  facts  and  precepts  of  Our  Lord 
and  Saviour  we  can  divine  that  this 
was  more  especially  of  His  counsel,  that 
that  Virgin  should  be  selected  who  was 
espoused  to  a  husband.  But  why  was 
it  not  fulfilled  before  she  had  been 
espoused?  Perhaps  lest  it  be  said  that 
she  had  conceived  in  adultery." 

Then  the  Church  and  her  children, 
inspired  by  the  wonders  of  God,  and 
personating  Holy  Mary,  respond: 

'*  Congratulate  me,  all  you  who  love 
God;  for  when  I  was  little*  I  pleased 
the  Most  High,  and  from  my  womb  I 
brought  forth  God  and  Man.  All  gener- 
ations shall  call  me  blessed ;  for  the  Lord 
hath  regarded  His  humble  handmaid. 
And  from  my  womb  I  brought  forth 
God  and  Man." 

The  children  bowing  down  in  lowly 
reverence,  the  Church  cries : 

''May  she  whose  feast  we  celebrate 
intercede  for  us  herself  with  the  Lord!" 

Then  St.  Ambrose  breaks  forth  again : 

'"And  the  Angel  being  come  unto  her.' 
Know  the  Virgin,  my  brethren,  by  her 
modesty;  know  her  by  her  bashfulness; 
know  her  by  her  answer;  know  her  by 
the  mystery.  It  is  the  part  of  a  virgin  to 
tremble,  to  be  afraid  at  all  approaches 


*  Little  does  not  mean  here  small,  like  a  child :  it 
indicates  rather  humility;  as  in  the  Response  we 
read,  "He  hath  regarded  His  humble  handmaid." 
But  the  Blessed  Virgin,  considering  the  difference 
between  the  infinite  Grod  and  the  finite  creature, 
may  lawfully,  and  more  than  lawfully,  use  the 
word  little  in  its  literal  sense.  Truly  she  was  little 
compared  to  God. 


of  men,  to  dread  even  the  breath  of  man. 
Learn,  O  woman,  to  imitate  the  example 
of  her  modesty.  Alone  in  her  chamber, 
and  no  man  saw  her,  and  none  but  the 
Angel  found  her.  Without  companion, 
without  witness,  lest  she  should  be 
stained  by  the  tainted  breath  of  any, — 
it  is  thus  she  is  saluted  by  the  Angel." 

In  ecstasy  over  the  beauty  of  this 
picture,  the  Church  and  her  children  cry: 

"Rejoice,  O  Virgin-Mother!  Thou  hast 
destroyed  all  heresies,  thou  who  didst 
believe  the  words  of  the  Archangel 
Gabriel.*  While  a  virgin  thou  didst  bring 
forth  God  and  Man ;  and  after  the  birth 
thou  didst  still  remain  virgin  inviolate. 
Blessed  art  thou  that  hast  believed ;  and 
all  things  have  been  done  that  were  said 
by  the  Lord.  While  a  virgin  thou  didst 
bring  forth  God  and  Man;  and  after 
the  birth  thou  didst  still  remain  virgin 
inviolate." 

St.  Ambrose  continues : 

"The  mystery  of  so  great  a  mandate 
came  not  from  the  mouth  of  man,  but 
from  an  angel's  lips.  To-day  is  heard  for 
the  first  time,  '  The  Holy  Ghost  shall 
come  upon  thee.'  It  is  heard  and  believed. 
'Behold,'  she  says, 'the  handmaid  of  the 
Lord;  be  it  done  unto  me  according 
to  thy  word.'  Behold  the  humility  and 
observe  the  devotion.  The  handmaid  of 
the  Lord,  she  calls  herself,  who  is  already 
selected  for  His  Mother  ;  nor  is  she 
puffed  up  by  this  sudden  promise." 

At  Lauds,  Holy  Church  continues  still 
to  observe  the  simplicity  of  the  Bible. 
For  her  first  antiphon  she  chaunts: 

"The  Angel  Gabriel  was  sent  to  Mary, 
a  Virgin  espoused  to  Joseph." 

The  reader  will  wonder  and  mayhap 
begin  to  tire  of  the  reiteration.  A  reader 
having  no  love  for  Mary  or  reverence 
for  the  Bible  or  devotion  for  Mother 
Church  would  surely  be  tempted  to  think 

*  The  person  who  believes  truly  the  words  of 
the  Angel  to  Our  Lady,  and  what  they  contain, 
can  not  be  a  heretic. 
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the  repetition  silly.  But  we  do  not, 
thank  God! — you  and  I  do  not  think 
that  anything  contained  in  the  Bible 
could  be  silly;  that  any  message  given 
by  God  the  Father,  from  His  eternal 
throne  in  the  Highest,  to  one  of  the 
noblest  of  those  standing  before  His 
throne,  and  by  him  to  be  brought  to 
immeasurably  the  noblest  creature  ever 
fashioned  by  His  hands,  at  the  moment 
wh^n  His  Eternal  Son  was  going  to 
become  man  in  the  bosom  of  that  noblest 
creature  He  had  made, — we,  thank  God ! 
do  not  think  that  a  message  from 
heaven  to  earth,  under  these  circum- 
stances, could  be  silly.  On  the  contrary, 
with  the  Church  we  count  it  holy,  and 
pregnant  with  heavenly  blessedness.  It  is 
therefore  that  Holy  Church  induces  her 
children  to  repeat  it ;  and  it  is  therefore 
that  all  her  children,  the  whole  world 
over,  religious  and  lay,  hundreds  of  times 
day  and  night,  cry  out,  in  the  words  of 
the  second  antiphon: 

"Hail,  Mary!  full  of  grace!    The  Lord 
is    with  thee;    blessed  art  thou  among 


w^omen. 


For  her  third  antiphon,  the  Church 
sings  the  comforting  words  of  Gabriel- 
words  comforting  to  Holy  Mary  and 
comforting  to  us  also,— in  the  sense  of 
St.  Thomas'  doubt  bringing  faith.  The 
Apostle  had  said  that  unless  he  put  his 
finger  to  the  place  of  the  nails,  he  would 
not  believe ;  upon  which  Pope  St.  Gregory 
says  that  this  doubt  has  been  for 
many  the  germ  of  faith  rather  than  the 
belief  of  the  other  disciples.  For,  he  adds, 
by  Thomas  doubting,  we  are  forced  to 
believe.  So  we  by  these  words  of  the 
Angel  are  assured  that  the  work  is 
divine  not  human,— a  supernatural  not 
a  natural  work. 

*' Fear  not,  Mary;  for  thou  hast  found 
grace  with  God.  Thou  shalt  conceive 
and  bring  forth  a  Son." 

If,  then,  this  Son  of  hers  be  the  Son 
of  God,  what  wonder  the  regal  promise 


and    prophecy  we  find    in  the  Church's 
fourth  antiphon? 

''The  Lord  will  give  Him  the  throne 
of  David,  His  father;  and  He  shall  rule 
forever." 

And  then  comes  the  beautiful  fifth 
antiphon,  w4th  its  sublime  juxtaposition. 
After  each  psalm  the  Church  repeats  her 
antiphon;  she  therefore  speaks  again  of 
the  glory  of  the  Adorable  Son  of  Mary : 
"The  Lord  will  give  Him  the  throne 
of  David,  His  father ;  and  He  shall 
rule  in  the  house  of  Jacob  forever." 
Then  by  a  change,  from  the  everlasting 
mountains  to  a  lowly  atom  on  earth — 
a  change  that  she  alone,  who  stands  on 
earth  and  gazes  into  heaven,  could 
execute, — she  cries  out: 

"Behold  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord; 
be  it  done  unto  me  according  to  thy 
word." 

Taking  once  again  those  wonderful 
Prophecies  of  Isaias,  the  Church  reads 
from  the  seventh  chapter,  the  Capitulum, 
or  "short  chapter." 

"Behold,  a  Virgin  shall  conceive,  and 
bring  forth  a  Son;  and  His  name  shall 
be  called  Emmanuel.  Butter  and  honey 
He  shall  eat,  that  He  may  set  aside  evil 
and  choose  good." 

At  the  antiphon  for  Benedictus,  the 
Church,  taking  up  the  difficulty  of  Holy 
Mary,  and  giving  at  the  same  time  the 
Angel's  reply,  sipgs : 

"How  shall  this  be  done,  0  Angel  of 
God,  for  I  know  not  man?  0  Virgin 
Mar}^  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon 
thee,  and  the  power  of  the  Most  High 
shall  overshadow  thee." 

Then  comes  the  prayer: 

"O  God,  who  didst  wish  that  Thy 
holy  Word,  through  the  message  of  an 
Angel,  should  take  flesh  in  the  womb  of 
Blessed  Mary  the  Virgin;  grant  to  us, 
Thy  suppliants,  that  we,  who  believe  her 
to  be  truly  the  Mother  of  God,  may  be 
assisted  by  her  intercession  before  Thee. : 
Through  the  same  Christ  our  Lord. 
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WAVING  disposed  of  Margherita, 
Irma  turned  and  walked  quickly 
along  a  wide,  well-shaded  street — 
one  of  the  avenues  which  radiate 
from  the  Place  de  I'Etoile  — in  the  direc- 
tion of  Paris.  It  is  a  quiet  street,  less 
pretentious  than  some  of  the  neighboring 
avenues,  but  lined  nearly  all  of  the  way 
between  Passy  and  the  great  city  with 
handsome,  detached  houses,  set  in  more 
or  less  extensive  grounds.  In  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  the  Barriere  de 
I'Etoile,  however,  the  buildings  assume 
a  more  commonplace  appearance,  and 
are  interspersed  with  shops.  The  Arc  de 
Triomphe  was  almost  in  sight  when 
Irma  at  length  paused  before  a  tall  house 
with  a  perfectly  plain  fagade,  entered 
an  iron  gate,  which  stood  partly  open, 
as  if  for  the  convenience  of  many  persons 
passing  in  and  out,  walked  around  a 
winding  path  bordered  by  a  high,  well- 
trimmed  hedge,  mounted  a  flight  of  steps, 
and  rang  the  door  bell.  A  white-capped 
maid  answered  the  summons,  and  smiled 
•in  recognition  of  the  visitor, 

'  Mademoiselle  Vincent  ?  Oh,  yes,  she 
was  at  home !  Would  Mademoiselle  Irma 
go  up  to  her  room  ? ' 

Mademoiselle  Irma  replied  that  she 
would;  and,  with  the  cordial  approval 
of  the  maid,  who  thus  saw  herself  spared 
a  journey  of  three  flights  of  stairs,  passed 
up  the  staircase.  She  was  thoroughly 
'familiar    with    the  house;    so  when  she 

•  reached  the  final  landing  she  walked 
down  a  narrow  passage,  knocked  at  a 

•  closed  door,  and,  hardly  waiting  for 
permission,  opened  it  and  entered  the 
room  within. 

A  very  small  room,  but  dainty  and 
pleasant    to    the     eye,    with    its    dark, 


polished  floor ;  its  draperies  of  gay, 
flowered  cretonne;  its  narrow  white  bed  ; 
and,  best  of  all,  its  open  window  over- 
looking the  tall  trees  and  green  alleys  of 
a  ducal  garden.  A  girl  with  large  brown 
eyes  and  a  mass  of  fluffy  fair  hair  sprang 
up  from  the  only  easy-chair  the  room 
contained,  when  Irma  entered. 

**Ah,  how  glad  1  am  to  see  you!"  she 
cried,  embracing  her  in  a  very  impulsive 
fashion.  '*If  you  had  failed  to  come 
within  half  an  hour,  I  must  have  gone 
out ;  and  then  you  would  not  have  heard 
my  news — at  least  not  immediately." 

"And  what  is  your  news?"  Irma 
asked,  kissing  her  on  both  cheeks.  "It 
must  be  good,  for -your  eyes  are  shining 
like  stars." 

"  And  well  they  may !  "  the  girl  laughed 
merrily.  "I  have  just  received  a  note 
from  the  maestro.    He  wishes  to  see  me 

particularly.    X and  Z are  here" 

( she  named  two  noted  impresarios )  ; 
' '  and  he  wants  to  arrange  for  them  to 
hear  me  sing." 

"Ah!"  Irma  flashed,  through  sympa- 
thy, into  an  animation  almost  equal  to 
her  own.   "And  that  means — ?" 

"That  my  weary  time  of  waiting  is 
nearly  over.  I  am  like  a  bird  fluttering 
on  the  edge  of  its  nest.  I. shall  soon 
spread  my  wings,  and  then  " — she  opened 
her  arms,  with  a  graceful  gesture,  as  if 
they  were  wings — "then  I  shall  fly  away 
over  the  wide  world,  singing,  singing, 
singing,  and  coining  money!" 

Irma  shook  her  head  with  an  air  of 
rebuke.  She  had  not  heard  her  father's 
idealism  preached  as  long  as  she  could 
remember  without  being  affected  by  it. 

"Don't,  Camilla!"  she  said.  "I  can 
not  bear  to  hear  you  talk  of  coining 
money  with  your  voice.  It  is  not  of  that 
an  artist  should  think." 

"But  it  is  of  that  they  all  do  think," 
rejoined  Camilla,  who  had  no  ideals. 
"And  of  what  else  should  I  think?  Is  it 
likely  that  I  would  work  as  I  have  done, 
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and  as  I  shall  still  have  to  do,  let  even 
the  best  come,  for  the  purpose  of  devoting 
myself  to  Art  and  giving  pleasure  to 
others?  Bah!  Of  course  I  love  my  art, 
but  I  v^rould  never  slave  at  it  without 
the  hope  of  its  rewards." 

'*No  one  could  possibly  expect  you  to 
do  so.  I  only  meant  that  you  should 
not  talk  as  if  money  were  the  chief 
reward  of  which  you  thought." 

''But  how  can  1  talk  otherwise  if  it  is 
the  chief,  ma  chere?  Fame  is  all  very 
well,  but  what  would  it  be  worth 
without  the  money  that  accompanies 
it?  Don't  look  so  shocked!  Everybody 
thinks  just  as  I  do,  except  your  father 
and  a  few — very  few — other  idealists.  As 
for  my  profession,  Irma  dearest,  it  is  well 
known  that  there  are  no  more  mercenary 
people  in  the  world  than  musicians, 
especially  singers." 

**But  that  does  not  prove  anything, 
Camilla."  , 

"Look  even  at  the  maestro  !^'  Camilla 
went  on,  with  energy.  ''Of  course  I  am 
devoted  to  him,  but  do  you  think  I  am 
blind  to  the  reason  of  his  fondness  for 
me  ?  How  much  would  he  care  for  me  if 
I  did  not  have  what  he  calls  'a  pearl 
of  a  voice '  ?  And  why  does  he  value  this 
pearl  of  a  voice  except  for  the  money 
it  is  going  to  bring  to  me  and  to  him? 
You  are  a  dreamer,  Irma  mia  :  you  have 
lived  only  in  the  studio,  and  read  Dante, 
and  heard  the  dear  papa  rhapsodize; 
but  I — I  have  looked  the  world  in  the 
face,  and  I  am  not  afraid  of  it.  I  will 
have  it  at  my  feet  yet,  and  I  will  enjoy 
all  that  it  can  give.    Oh,  you  will  see!  " 

She  was  indeed  the  personification  of 
one  fitted  to  triumph  over  the  world  of 
which  she  spoke,  as  she  stood,  flushed, 
radiant,  weakened  by  no  self  -  distrust, 
ready  to  grasp  with  a  splendid  audacity 
all  its  prizes. 

There  are  some  natures  born  so  to 
triumph,  despite  every  obstacle  which 
fate  can  place  in  their  way.    And  it  is 


clear  that  obstacles  had  not  been  lacking 
to  Camilla  Vincent.  Like  Irma,  she  was 
the  child  of  what  it  is  now  the  fashion 
to  call  an  international  marriage,  —  her 
father  having  been  an  Englishman,  her 
mother  an  Italian ;  but,  unlike  Irma,  she 
had  been  left  altogether  an  orphan  while 
still  a  child.  There  had  been  a  tie  of 
distant  cousinship  between  the  mothers 
of  the  two  girls,  and  a  closer  tie  of 
friendship  between  their  fathers. 

It  was  at  the  house  of  Arthur  Vincent, 
a  young  painter  of  great  promise,  that 
Gilbert  Darracote  met  the  lovely  Italian 
girl  with  whom  he  had  already  fallen  in 
love  at  the  church  door,  and  who  later 
became  his  wife.  The  young  painter  died 
early,  his  fame  still  unmade,  and  his  wife 
survived  him  but  a  few  years.  Then  her 
soul  followed  whither  her  heart  had 
already  gone;  and  Camilla  was  left  to 
the  charity  of  her  Italian  relatives  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  unknown  English 
connections  of  her  father  on  the  other. 
The  first  would  willingly  have  provided 
for  her,  but  they  were  of  the  class  of 
professional  people  of  narrow  means, 
struggling  to  maintain  a  position  and 
rear  large  families;  while  the  second, 
belonging  to  that  strata  of  middle-class 
English  society  which  is  most  narrowly 
insular  in  its  feelings  and  sympathies, 
had  little  inclination  to  be  troubled  with 
the  child  of  one  who  had  in  the  first  place 
forgotten  himself  so  far  as  to  adopt  the 
beggarly  calling  of  an  artist,  and  in  the 
second  place  had  married  an  Italian  and 
a  "Romanist."  Their  grudging  response 
to  the  claim  which  Camilla's  relatives 
made  on  her  behalf  led  the  high-spirited 
girl  to  refuse  the  pittance  which  they 
offered ;  and  then,  unwilling  to  remain 
longer  a  burden  on  her  uncles,  who  had 
already  cared  for  her  mother  for  years, 
she  went  to  Paris;  and,  through  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  Darracote,  obtained  a  place 
as  governess  in  the  school  where  Irma 
took  her  cours. 
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However,  this  was  only  a  temporary 
arrangement.  The  brilliant  girl  had  no 
intention  of  burying  her  talents  in  what 
is,  in  Europe  at  least,  the  absolute  slavery 
of  such  a  life:  of  becoming  one  of  the 
immense  army  of  governesses,  obscure, 
ill-paid,  hardly  ranking  above  domestic 
servants.  She  possessed  a  superb  voice — 
one  of  those  voices  which  seem  to  exist 
only  in  Italy  or  in  those  of  Italian 
blood, — and  she  soon  gave  up  everything 
else  in  order  to  devote  herself  to  its 
cultivation;  for  this  was  one  of  the 
cases  in  which  there  could  be  no  doubt 
of  the  final  result.  That  she  would 
become  a  great  singer  was  as  much  of  a 
certainty  as  anything  not  accomplished 
•can  be;  and  if  her  master,  a  man  of 
world-wide  reputation,  held  her  back, 
practised  and  trained,  and  still  bade  her 
'Svait,"  it  was  only  in  order  that  he 
might  the  more  effectively  launch  her  at 
last  on  the  road  to  fame  and  fortune. 
No  one  doubted  that  her  success  would 
"be  immediate;  and  the  mistress  of  the 
school  where  Mr.  Darracote  had  placed 
her  was  only  too  willing  to  keep  her 
tinder  her  roof  until  she  should  leave  it 
to  spread  her  wings  in  earnest. 

For  herself,  no  faintest  shade  of  that 
fear  of  failure  which  torments  most 
aspirants  to  any  form  of  fame  ever 
disturbed  her  supreme  self-confidence. 
While  she  had  gone  about  Paris  on  foot 
as  a  shabby  governess,  hiding  the  beauty 
of  her  face  behind  a  thick  veil,  she  had 
often  laughed  in  her  heart  at  what 
seemed  to  her  merely  a  masquerading; 
and  thought  of  the  time,  so  certain  to 
come,  when  she  would  roll  down  the 
Champs  -  Elysees  in  her  carriage,  more 
admired,  more  observed,  the  object  of 
more  intoxicating  homage  than  any 
royal  princess.  The  obscurity  of  the 
present  was  not  more  real  to  her  than 
the  glory  of  the  future.  She  knew  the 
value  of  her  voice  as  a  tradesman  knows 
the  value  of  his  wares ;   and,  like  a  trades- 


man, she  was  determined  to  exact    the 
last  farthing  of  its  value. 

It  was  this  very  spirit  —  the  incipient 
cupidity  which,  when  developed,  makes 
the  typical  prima- donna  perhaps  the 
most  rapacious  and  grasping  of  human 
creatures  — that  jarred  upon  Irma,  child 
of  an  idealist,  and  herself  without  the 
faintest  mercenary  taint  in  her  nature. 
Therefore,  although  she  smiled  at  the 
last  words,  she  was  unable  to  refrain 
altogether  from  further  protest. 

"I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  I 
shall  see  all  that  you  say,"  she  answered. 
**  You  will  be  reigning  like  a  queen  — 
for  who  are  such  queens  as  the  great 
singers !  —  while  I  am  still  reading  Dante 
in  the  studio.  And  I  am  more  than 
glad :  I  am  delighted  that  you  are  going 
to  have  the  reward  at  last  of  your  hard 
work  and  long  waiting.  Only  I  do  wish 
that  you  would  not  think  so  much  of 
the  sordid  side  of  it  all  —  of  money  and 
the  things  money  will  buy." 

''What  would  you  have  me  think  of ? " 
Camilla  asked,  half-pi tyingly.  She  threw 
herself  back  in  the  easy-chair  which  Irma, 
preferring  to  sit  near  the  window  with 
its  view  into  the  garden,  had  declined. 
'*I  am  not  a  dreamer  —  you  know  that. 
If  I  were,  ma  foi !  I  should  put  on  the 
black  veil:  I  should  go  into  the  cloister 
at  once.  But  to  live  in  the  world  and 
not  desire  the  things  of  the  world— now, 
I  ask  you,  how  is  that  possible?" 

*'It  may  not  be  possible  altogether," 
Irma  admitted;  *'but  there  is  a  higher 
and  a  lower  aim :  we  may  always  choose. 
And  to  use  the  great  gift,  the  great 
power  of  the  artist,  only  for  means  of 
self-gratification, —  that  is  surely  an  aim 
which  is  very  low.   My  father  says — " 

''Oh,  I  have  heard  him  talk!  "  inter- 
rupted Camilla.  "  I  know  what  he  thinks. 
One  should  do  one's  best  for  the  sake 
of  doing  one's  best.  And  if  the  reward 
comes,  it  is  well  and  good;  and  if  it 
does  not  come,  it  is  well  and  good  also. 
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That  may  do  for  him :  for,  unlike  most 
preachers,  I  know  that  he  practises 
what  he  preaches.  But  it  is  too  much 
to  ask  the  rest  of  the  world  to  practise 
it,  and  especially  it  is  too  much  to  ask 
we.  There  is  nothing  sublimated  about 
me:  I  am  practical  to  the  tips  of  my 
fingers.  My  experience  tells  me  that  the 
world  bows  down  and  worships  money. 
Now,  I  have  that  here"  —  she  grasped 
her  round  white  throat — ''which  can 
compel  it  to  pour  that  money  out  at 
my  feet;  and  shall  I  not  take  all  that 
I  can  gain  and  use  the  power  which  it 
gives  me?" 

"If  you  are  careful  to  use  it  for  high 
ends — yes." 

''What  are  high  ends  ?  I  fear  we  should 
never  agree  about  that.  I  would  like  to 
see  you  with  a  fortune,  so  as  to  discover 
what  you  would  consider  the  proper 
uses  for  it." 

"You  will  never  see  that,"  said  Irma, 
simply;  "and  I  am  glad  of  it.  The 
proper  uses  might  be  hard  to  find,  and 
1  might  even  grow  to  love  the  money 
for  itself.  But  let  us  not  talk  of  it  any 
more,  or  you  will  think  that  I  am  not 
anxious  for  you  to  succeed  in  every  way 
possible;  and  I  am,  in  fact,  so  anxious 
that  I  would  do  anything  to  help 
you,  if  you  needed  help  —  which  you  do 
not.  I  know  Signor  Marchesi  thinks 
the  impresarios  will  be  fighting  for  you 
as  soon  as  they  hear  your  voice.  Where 
does  he  intend  that  you  shall  make 
your  debut?'' 

"Either  in  this  city  or  in  Milan.  If  it 
is  in  Milan,  you  must  be  there;  that  is 
understood." 

Irma  started,  and  the  shadow  of 
thoughts  which  she  had  for  a  time 
forgotten  fell  again  over  her  face. 

"Ah!"  she  replied,  with  a  sigh,  "that 
Will  not  be  possible.  I  have  some  news 
too,  but  not  so  good  as  yours.  We  are 
going,  papa  and  I,  to  America." 

Camilla  raised  herself  in  her  chair  with 


an  expression  of  profound  astonishment. 

"What!  You  are  going  to  America!" 
she  exclaimed.  "Why,  I  thought  your 
father  disliked  the  country!" 

"So  he  does,"  answered  Irma;  "but 
it  is  not  for  pleasure  that  he  is  going. 
His  health  is  not  good,  and  the  doctors 
have  said  that  an  ocean  voyage  may 
benefit  him.  Then  a  relative  whom  he 
once  knew  intimateh^  has  written  that 
he  would  like  to  see  him,  and  so  we 
have  decided  to  go." 

"When?" 

"Very  soon,  I  trust, — as  soon  as  we 
can  get  ready." 

"Mo72  Dieuf'  Camilla  sat  staring  at 
her.  "I  feel  as  if  the  pillars  of  the  world 
were  giving  way.  Oh,  what  shall  I  do 
without  you — you  and  the  dear  father! 
And  if  you  are  gone,  who  will  there  be 
to  witness  and  enjoy  my  triumph?" 

^^Tout  le  monde,''  said  Irma,  smiling; 
"and  the  maestro  in  especial." 

"As  if  tout  le  monde,  and  the  maestro 
besides,  could  make  up  for  the  absence 
of  the  only  people  I  care  for  or  who  care 
for  me!    When  will  you  come  back?" 

"I  can  not  tell.  It  will  depend  on 
papa's  health."  Despite  herself,  Irma's 
tone  conveyed  a  hint  of  the  fear  which 
filled  her  soul,  —  the  dark  fear  she 
endeavored  to  drive  away,  but  Avhich 
would  not  depart.  "Nothing  is  certain," 
she  added,  "except  that  we  are  going." 

"But  this  is  strange,  sad  news  of 
your  father's  ill  health.  I  thought  him 
perfectly  well." 

"So  did  I— until  last  night.  Then 
suddenly,  while  we  were  talking  together, 
he  had  an  attack  of  illness  —  0  Camilla, 
I  thought  that  he  would  die  before  my 
eyes !  And  when  he  grew  better  he  told 
me  that  he  had  been  to  a  doctor;  that 
he  is  very  ill,  and  that  for  this  reason 
he  is  going  to  America,  the  ocean  voyage 
and  rest  having  been  prescribed  for  him/ 
My  heart  stood  still  to  hear— and  to  4 
see  him !    Like  a  flash  of  lightning  the  i 
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conviction  came  to  me  that  God  is  going 
to  take  him  from  me.  Since  then  I  have 
tried  to  overcome  this  feeling — to  hope 
that  he  is  not  so  ill — to  believe  that 
prayer  and  unceasing  watchfulness  will 
keep  off  these  awful  attacks ;  but  all  the 
time  there  is  something  like  a  wild  beast 
tearing  at  me;  I  know  that  it  is  fear — 
fear  of  the  worst — " 

"  No,  no  !  "  cried  Camilla,  throwing 
herself  on  her  knees  beside  the  other  and 
putting  her  arms  around  the  slender 
form;  ''you  must  not  listen  to  that 
fear — you  must  have  hope  and  courage. 
Oh,  it  can  not  be  serious!  God  will 
not  take  him,  who  is  all  you  have  in 
the  world!" 

It  was  what  Irma  had  said  to  herself 
but  a  short  time  before,  yet  now  that 
the  words  came  from  the  lips  of  another 
they  seemed  to  have  less  power  to 
reassure.  An  instinct  whispered  the  sad 
truth  that  no  human  need  is  a  shield 
against  invincible  Death,  a  reason  for 
hoping  that  his  dart  may  be  lowered 
when  once  raised  to  strike.  She  put  up 
her  hand  and  pushed  back  the  dark, 
clustering  curls  from  her  brow.  It  was  a 
familiar  gesture  with  her  when  troubled 
or  disturbed. 

''Lasciamo  fare  a  Dio  ! ''  she  replied. 
"That  is  all  lean  do  — leave  things  to 
God,  and  try  to  be  brave  and  hopeful. 
Now,  Camilla  mia,  is  it  not  time  for  you 
to  keep  your  appointment?  You  must 
not  let  me  detain  you,  and  indeed  I  can 

)t  stay  longer.  I  come  only  to  tell  you 
jthat  we  are  going  away.  Hereafter  I 
i  shall  not  leave  my  father,  so  you  must 

>me  to  see  us  and  tell  us  all  your 
I  news.  I  shall  be  anxious  to  hear  if  the 
\impresarios  are  as  much  impressed  as 
AC  expect,  and  shall  not  be  surprised  if 
ithey  fall  upon  each  other  and  fight  a 
'duel  for  the  possession  of  j^ou." 

Camilla  smiled,  quickly  regaining  the 
sweet  cheerfulness  of  which  nothing  had 
power  to  deprive  her  very  long. 


"  We  shall  see !  "  she  said.  *'  For  myseHV 
I  have  no  fears.  I  suppose  I  ought  to 
be  trembling,  but  I  feel  triumphant  and 
absolutely  sure  of  complete  success.  Of 
course  I  shall  come  to  see  you  and  let 
you  know  as  soon  as  anything  is  settled. 
But  now  you  are  right:  I  must  hasten 
to  the  maestro.  If  I  should  make  him. 
wait  he  would  be  in  an  awful  rage." 

( To  be  continued.) 


The  Message, 

BY  LADY   ROSA  MULHOLLAND- GILBERT. 

QABRIEL  came  to  her,— 

Mary  at  her  prayer 
Only  saw  the  air 
Golden  fair, 
Lit  with  rose-flame  everywhere. 

Gabriel  stayed  his  wing. 
Drooped  it  shimmering, 
Spoke  a  wondrous  thing; 
So  doth  sing 
Viol  touched  on  mellow  string. 

Mary  veiled  her  face, — 
"  Mary,  full  of  grace!" 
Silent  for  a  space, 
In  her  place 
Mute  she  knelt  and  veiled  her  face. 

"  Mary,  hearken  me! 
The  Lord  bides  with  thee; 
Ever  blessed  be 
Humility! 
Whom  thou  bearest,  blest  is  He  !  " 

Mary  raised  her  head, 
Lit  with  eyes  of  dread. 
**  Howso,  Lord?"  she  said, — 
Mary  said, 
'*  Howso,  Lord?"  and  veiled  her  head. 

"  Nay,"  said  Gabriel; 
*'God,  He  knoweth  well 
How  to  work  His  spell. 
Ring  the  knell, 
Mary,  now,  of  death  and  hell!" 

Mary  shook  for  fear 
Of  the  Godhead  near; 
Answered  sweet  and  clear: 
"I  am  here, — 
Lord,  Thy  handmaid,  I  am  here!'* 
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Gabriel  went  at  this 
Back  to  heaven's  bliss; 
While  from  deep  abyss 
Rose  a  hiss, — 
Baffled  serpent's  wrathful  hiss. 

Serpent  that  did  feel 
Touch  of  Woman's  heel; 
Crushed  by  Mary's  heel 
For  world  weal: 
Mary  sealed  with  God's  seal. 

Out  of  Limbo  then 
Rang  the  cries  of  men, — 
Joyful  souls  of  men; 
Once  again 
Sons  of  God,  the  souls  of  men ! 


Legfends  of  St»  Patrick. 
II.— The  Disbelief  of  Milcho. 

Perhaps  nothing  human  had  so  large  an  influence  in 
the  conversion  of  the  Irish  as  the  personal  cliaracter  of 
Ireland's  Apostle. — Aubbev  de  Vere. 

THAT  is  a  sentence  to  be  pondered. 
Indeed,  there  is  gathered  in  it  the 
result  of  a  lifelong  study.  If  one  wants 
to  understand  the  conversion  of  the  Irish 
nation — and  what  is  there  in  the  world's 
history  to  be  compared  with  the  work 
of  converting  a  nation  to  the  sovereign 
rule  of  the  Adorable  Child  of  Bethlehem's 
Stable  or  the  thorn  -  crowned  Outcast 
on  Calvary's  height?  —  if  one  wants  to 
understand  the  conversion  of  the  Irish 
nation  to  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ,  one 
must  get  that  sentence  and  the  sentiment 
it  conveys  deep  into  one's  heart.  I  was 
nearly  twenty  years  a  priest  before  I  met 
Mr.  de  Vere;  and  during  that  time  I 
had,  like  many  another  priest,  to  speak 
of  the  life,  virtues,  miracles,  and  mortifi- 
cations of  St.  Patrick.  But  not  until  I 
heard  our  Irish  poet  speak,  in  his  gifted 
way,  about  our  Apostle;  and  not  until 
I  read,  and  read  closeh^,  his  **  Legends  of 
St.  Patrick,"  did  I  begin  to  have  a  true 
notion  of  the  great  Apostle,  or  bring 
before  my  mind  a  personal  picture  of  the 
man,  and  consider  him  as  a  human  being 


made  of  flesh  and  blood  as  ourselves. 
It  was  only  then  I  seemed  to  hear: 
''Omen,  ...we  also  are  mortals,  men 
like  unto  you;  preaching  to  you  to  be 
converted  from  these  vain  things  to  the 
living  God,  who  made  heaven  and  earth 
and  the  sea,  and  all  things  that  are 
in  them."* 

To  get  a  picture  into  our  minds  of 
St.  Patrick's  personal  appearance,  we 
turn  to  the  dear  old  writer  Jocelyn.  He 
says :  ''Accounting  as  little  the  signs  and 
miracles  which  he  had  wrought,  Patrick 
thought  himself  to  be  compared  not  to 
any  perfect  man ;  and,  being  but  of  small 
stature,  he   used    often    to    call   himself 

a  dwarf Over  his  other  garments  he 

was  clothed  with  a  white  cowl ;  so  that 
in  the  form  and  the  candid  color  of  his 
habit  he . . .  proved  himself  the  candidate 
of  lowliness  and  purity." 

We  here  recall  to  mind  the  palmary  sen- 
tence of  Mr.  de  Vere:  "Perhaps  nothing 
human  had  so  large  an  influence  in  the 
conversion  of  the  Irish  as  the  personal 
character  of  Ireland's  Apostle."  If  ever 
that  personal  character  was  to  display 
itself,  it  would  be,  so  we  should  expect, 
in  the  case  of  his  whilom  master,  Milcho. 
It  was  with  him  he  had  lived  his  term  of 
slavery  in  Ireland.  Now,  we  know  the 
characteristics  of  all  God's  saints.  The 
predominant  is  charity,  love  of  one's 
enemies.  It  is' no  surprise  to  us,  then,  to 
find  the  Saint  hastening  toward  Milcho 
and  longing  to  make  him  one  of  his 
first  converts,  or  heavenly  captives. 

There  is  a  double,  a  triple,  pleasure 
in  reading  Mr.  de  Vere's  "Legends  of 
St.  Patrick."  In  each  of  them  we  find 
that  analysis  of  character  and  human 
interest  which  we  expect  from  every 
poet;  in  each  we  find  the  beautiful 
triumph  of  the  Gospel;  and  in  each  we 
find  the  different  motive-purposes  that 
gloriously  urged  the  Irish  kings  or  chiefs 
to  overcome  prejudice  and  self,  or  that  : 

*  Acts,  xiv,  14. 
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fortunately  held  them  in  tenebris  et 
in  umbra  mortis, — '*in  darkness  and  in 
the  shadow  of  death,"  One  very  inter- 
esting in  this  way  is  *'The  Disbelief  of 
Milcho."   Jocelyn  gives  the  story  thus :  * 

'^St.  Patrick  set  forth  to  visit  Milcho, 
his  former  master,  even  his  tormentor; 
for  so  had  he  long  intended  in  his  mind, 
that  b}^  his  preaching  he  might  truly 
convert  unto  the  infancy  of  the  Christian 
faith  him  now  grown  old  in  his  evil  days. 
And  Milcho,  this  man  of  envious  heart, 
this  minister  of  death,  feared  lest  the 
preaching  of  Patrick  should  penetrate  a 
breast  of  stone ;  and  that,  by  his  clear 
and  fiery  eloquence  or  by  some  irresist- 
ible miracle,  he  should  be  compelled  to 
believe.  Therefore  he  held  it  as  base  and 
shameful  to  submit  unto  the  doctrine  of 
one  who  had  formerly  been  his  servant, 
and  to  be  bound  unto  the  unused  wor- 
ship of  the  Creator  rather  than  his 
accustomed  idolatry.  So  when  he  heard 
that  the  priest  of  the  Most  High 
was  approaching,  this  child  of  perdition 
gathered  together  all  his  substance  and 
cast  it  into  the  fire ;  and  then,  throwing 
himself  on  the  flames,  made  himself  a 
holocaust  for  the  infernal  demons.  And 
the  holy  prelate,  beholding  from  a  neigh- 
boring mountain  the  deadly  end  of  this 
wicked  prince,  saw  his  soul,  in  the  form 
of  a  fiery  serpent,  plunged  into  hell." 

We  turn  now  with  interest  to  Mr.  de 
Yere's  poem  on ''  The  Disbelief  of  Milcho." 
The  poet  begins  with  the  approach  of 
Ireland's  Apostle  to  the  Irish  shore: 

Patrick,  the  island's  great  inheritor, 

His  perilous  voyage  past,  stept  forth,  and  knelt 

And  blessed  his  God. 
1 1  is  a  peaceful  time,  as  it  ought  to  be— 
The  peace  of  those  green  meads, 

Cradled  twixt  purple  hills  and  purple  deep. 

Seemed  as  the  peace  of  Heaven.  The  sun  had  set ; 

But    still  those   summits   twinned,  the  "Golden 
Spears," 

Laughed  with  his  latest  beam. 

*  I  prefer  to  give  Jocelyn's  words,  becauBe  it  will  at  once 
■e  seen  what  foundation  the  poet  had  for  his  work,  and  how 
j  tie   analyzed,  expanded,  and  rendered  the  fate  of  the    man 
eminently  human. 


The  "Golden  Spears"  are  two  stately 
shafts  among  the  beautiful  Wicklow 
mountains.  To  me  the  mountains  of 
Wicklow  will  ever  be  beautiful  beyond  all 
the  mountains  of  Ireland,  not  excluding 
even  the  magical  Killarney  mountains. 
Maynooth  College  stands  in  the  vale. 
An  uninterrupted  stretch  of  level  country 
lies  between  the  holy  seat  of  learning 
and  those  giant  children  of  nature.  For 
two  years  I  lived  in  the  same  attic  in 
the  college  buildings.  I  had  a  nervous 
disliking  to  have  any  one  "tramping" 
over  my  head,  and  therefore  for  two 
successive  years  selected  the  attic  room, 
with  its  quaint  dormer-window;  and 
many  a  lovely  evening,  when  my  eyes 
should  have  been  bent  on  theology  or 
commentaries  or  the  writings  of  the 
Fathers,  they  wandered  instead  ( God 
forgive  them ! )  to  the  varied  farmstead 
patches  up  the  steep  slopes  and  the 
bronze  -  tipped  summits  of  my  beautiful 
Wicklow  mountains.  Don't  blame  me. 
God  bless  you!  every  time  I  went  to 
confession  I  confessed  it — "Not  studying 
the  business^';  but, all  the  same, I  was  as 
incorrigible  as  ever.  God  be  with  those 
lovely  evenings,  the  charming  rural  home- 
steads, and  the  bronze -tipped  summits 
of  my  beautiful  Wicklow  mountains ! 

St.  Patrick  and  his  companions  left  the 
coast  of  Wicklow,  and,  sailing  north- 
ward, entered  Carlingford  Bay,  that  leads 
toward  Newry.  On  an  August  morning, 
if  you  have  the  chance  of  running  up 
there  in  the  little  pleasure  -  steamer,  you 
will  have  as  soft  and  pastoral  a  scene 
as  lies  within  the  four  shores  of  Ireland. 
Dewy  pastures  sunset-dazed, 

At  leisure  paced  by  mild-eyed,  milk-white  kine, 

Smiled  them  a  welcome. 

Here  he  converts  Dichu,  one  of  the  most 
faithful,  as  almost  the  first,  of  the  Irish 

converts. 

Then  Patrick  sent 
His  messengers  to  Milcho. 

Now  the  poet  has  to  bring  before  us 

a  living   person;    and,  as    every  person 
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has  likings  and  dislikings,  motives  and 

desires,  so  must  he.   All  that  history  or 

biography  furnished  him  with  was  that 

Milcho  was  the  master  of  the  boy-slave 

Patrick ;    that  he  was  rich,  and  that  he 

refused  to  listen  to  the  preachings  of  the 

apostle  Patrick. 

Meantime  full  many  a  rumor  vague  had  vexed 
Milcho  much-musing.    Dealings  large  had  he 
And  distant.  Died  a  chief?    He  sent  and  bought 
The  widow's  all ;  or  sold  on  foodless  shore, 
For  usury,  the  leanest  of  his  kine. 

In  these  few  lines  we  get  an  idea  of  the 
avarice  of  the  man;  of  which,  left  to 
ourselves  or  to  the  meagre  information 
of  history,  we  might  never  have  dreamt. 
When  he  found  a  person  in  straits,  he 
made  money  out  of  his  distress ;  when  a 
country  was  in  famine,  he  sent  there  his 
otherwise  unsalable  kine,  and  extracted 
usury  out  of  the  transaction.  And  when 
First  from  Imber  Dea 
Came  whispers  how  a  sage  had  landed  late; 

and  further  whispers  came,  telling  of  the 
wonders  this  man  had  wrought, 

His  wrinkled  brow, 

Wrinkling  yet  more,  thus  Milcho  answer  made : . . . 
"This  knave  has  heard  of  gold  in  river-beds, 

And  comes  a  deft  sand  -  groper ;  let  him  come! 

Ten  years  he'll  toil  ere  gold  enough  he'll  find 

To  make  a  crooked  torque." 

Then  he  heard  news  from  all  sides,  for 

all  had  heard  or  seen  the  great  apostle. 

Next  day  it  chanced 
Women  he  heard  in  converse. 

The  women  had  the  news,  and  spoke  of 

the  wonders  wrought  by  ''the   strange 

priest  who    from  the  waves    had    stept 

with  rite  and  creed."  But  he  would  not 

listen.     It    came    into    his    mind,  while 

musing,  that   he    would   go    and    speak 

with  the  Archdruid  Bachrach,  whose  hut 

was  '*in  a  skirt  of  wood  wind-shaven." 

Within  a  corner  huddled  on  the  floor, 
The  Druid  sat,  cowering  and  cold  and  mazed. 
Sudden  he  rose  and  cried,  with  conquering  joy 
Clothed    as    with    youth    restored:     "The    Grod 

unknown, 
That  God  who  made  the  earth,  hath  walked  the 

earth, 
This  hour  His  prophet  treads  the  isle ; . , . 

...  and  whensoever 


The  prophet . . . 

. . .  standeth  in  this  pla«e, 
I,  Bachrach,  oldest  Druid  in  this  isle. 
Will  rise  the  first  and  kiss  his  vesture's  hem!' 

Milcho    would    not    listen    to    this:     he 
withdrew  in  amazement  and  disdain. 

. . .  Milcho  heard. 
And,  without  speech,  departed  from  that  house. 

God  gives  graces  to  every  man;    God 

gives  sufficient  grace  to  every  man.    His 

graces  knock  at  the  heart  of  each  one; 

and    these  graces    sometimes  ask  us  to 

do    very  difficult    things;     or    what,  to 

our  want  of  courage,  would  seem  to  be 

very  difficult  things.   It  was  very  difficult 

for  the  martyrs  to  be  asked  to  give  up 

their  lives;    it  was  very  difficult  for  the 

Irish  in  the  penal  times  to  give  up  their 

property  and  possessions ;  and  few  things 

in  this  era  of  ours  are  more  difficult  than 

converts    have   to    undergo    when    they 

hear,  like   Abraham,   the    call    of  God: 

"Get  thee    out  of  thy  kindred  and   out 

of  thy  father's  house,  and  go    into  the 

land  that  I  will  show  thee.''    So  was  it 

with  Milcho:    God  had  sent  him  grace, 

and  he  was  resisting  it. 

Believe  or  disbelieve, — 
The  will  does  both.    Then  idiot  who  would  be 
For  profitless  belief  to  sell  himself? 
Yet  disbelief  not  less  might  work  our  bane. 

He  argues  with  himself,  now  inclining 

to    listen   to    the   suggestion  from  God, 

but  eventually  putting  it  away.    In  the 

meantime  the   messengers    of  the  Saint 

come  to  his  door, — 

Beside  his  door, 
Wayworn,  the  messengers  of  Patrick  stood. 

He  looks   covetously  on    the   gifts  they 
have  brought,  and  listens  to  what  they 
have  to  say;   but  he  is  obdurate. 
Then  learned  that  lost  one  all  the  truth:   tl)ut 

sage 
Confessed  by  miracles,  that  prophet  vouched 
By  warnings  old,  that  peer  by  word  of  might 
Subduing  all  things  to  himself, — that  priest 
None  other  was  than  the  uncomplaining  boy. 
Five  years  his  slave  and  swineherd.  In  him  rag'' 
Burst  forth,  with  fear  commixed. 

This  was  what  annoyed  him:  to  thinl< 
that  the  person  who  had  been  his  slave 
and  swineherd  should  now  be  his  master. 
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Shall  I,  in  mine  old  age, 
Byword  become,— the  vassal  of  my  slave? 

The  poet  tells  the  issue: 

He  marked  the  gifts,  and  bade  men  bear  them  in  j 
And  homeward  signed  the  messengers  unfed. 

The  niggardliness  and  cupidity  of  the 

man  are,  by  that  one  word  unfed,  fixed 

in   the   memory.    When    the   messengers 

^re   gone,   his    conscience    again    makes 

im  uneasy.    He  goes  aside  to  a  lonely 

Falley  where   few  have  trod,  and  there 

spends  a  great  portion  of  the  day  musing. 

He  remembers  while  he  muses    how  he 

had  once  dreamt, — 

. . .  that  boy  from  far  hills,  drenched  in  rain 
Dashed  through  my  halls,  nil  fire! 

The  fire  came  toward  him,  but  he  pushed 

it  away. 

With  hands  outstretched 
I  spurned  it.  On  my  cradled  daughters  twain 
It  turned ;  and  they  were  ashes. 

He  remembers  Patrick's  explanation  of 
this  dream,  but  he  will  not  believe  in 
the  explanation : 

That  fire  is  faith,— 

Faith  in  the  God  Triune,  the  God  made  man; 

Sole  light  wherein  I  walk,  and,  walking,  burn. 

And  they  that  walk  with  me  shall  burn  like  me 

By  faith. 

But  Milcho  would  not  listen  to  the 
discourse  of  the  boy,  but  cast  him  out. 
The  poet  gives  a  view  of  the  absolute 
loneliness  of  the  man : 

Was  no  friend  nigh? 

Alas !    what  friend  had  he  ?    All  men  he  scorned. 

Knew  truly  none. 

His  sin  of  avarice  still  haunts  him.  In 
this  the  poet  is  careful  to  observe  the 
personality  of  Milcho. 

Whole  weeks  his  horde 
Will  throng  my  courts,  demanding  board  and  bed. 

My  granaries  saxiked, 
My  larder  lean  as  ships  six  months  ice-bound. 

And,  then,  that  sin  of  his— to  pour  out 
the  milk  of  his  dairies  to  his  pigs  when 
the  poor  were  starving!  Those  who 
remember  Ireland  as  it  was  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ago,  and  can  recall  its 
customs  and  ways  of  life,  will  appreciate 
the  power  of  the  poet  in  the  terrible 
imagery  he  brings  before  us  of  the  worst 
of  Milcho 's  sins,— 


...That  worst,  when  summer  drought 
Parclied  the  brown  vales,  and  infants,  thirsting, 

died ; 
While  from  full  pail  he  gorged  his  swine  with  milk, 
And  flung  the  rest  away. 

All  his  sins  had  now  lain  upon  him,  and, 

like  another  Judas, 

Sin- walled,  he  stood ; 
God's  angels  could  not  pierce  that  cincture  dread, 
Nor  he  look  through  it. 

But  he  is  not  alone ;  and  the  poet,  for 
fear  we  might  forget  it,  reminds  us  of 
his  company.  Each  one  has  a  Guardian 
Angel;  and  some  of  the  Fathers  have 
thought  that  each  one  has  a  particular 
demon  to  tempt  him.  In  this  juncture, 
when  it  means  so  much  to  Milcho  per- 
sonally and  to  numbers  around  him,  the 
demon  keeps  beside  the  unhappy  man. 
Now,  the  supernatural,  when  treated 
reverently,  is  always  capable  of  adding 
solemnity  and  even  sublimity ;  for,  with 
our  believing  eyes,  what  else  could  the 
things  of  faith  do?  The  demon,  then, 
consummates  the  sin  of  disbelief, — 

Not  sole  he  mused  that  hour. 
The  demon  of  his  house  beside  him  stood, 
Upon  that  iron  coast. 

He  listens   to   the   suggestions  of  the 

demon,  and  gathers  all  his  riches  about 

him.    Here  is  seen  how    thoroughly  the 

unity  of  thought  is  observed  throughout. 

Milcho  was  avaricious:    he  overreached 

everyone ;  he  denied  the  poor.    And  now 

all   his    treasures    are    gathered    about 

him — love    strong    as    death, —  and    his 

riches  are  his  funeral  pile. 

And  gave  command  to  heap  within  his  house 
His  stored-up  wealth,— yea,  all  things  that  were 

his. 
Borne  from  his  ships  and  granaries.  It  was  done ; 
Then  filled  he  his  huge  hall  with  resinous  beams. 
Seasoned  for  far  sea-voyage,  and  the  ribs 
Of  ocean-sundering  vessels  deei)  in  sea. 

And,  then,  mark  what  he  does : 

Which  ended,  to  his  topmost  tower  he  clomb, 
And  therein  sat  two  days,  with  face  to  south. 
Clutching  a  brand.    And  oft   the   clenched   teeth 

hissed,— 
Hissed  long:  "Because  F  will  to  disbelieve!" 

Without  our  will  there  is  no  sin.    If 
we  could    not  exercise  our  will;    if  we 
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had  not,  as  the  divines  call  it,  free-will, 
we  should  have  no  sin.  God  has  given  us 
free-willy— that  is,  the  power  of  choosing 
to  obey  or  to  disobey;  and  it  is  that 
exercise  of  the  free-will  that  merits  or 
demerits  for  us.    And  thus  does  the  poet 

put  it: 

"Because  I  will  to  disbelieve!" 

In  human  matters  it  is  equal,  I  presume, 
between  poet  and  poet.  The  greater 
chasteness  and  virtue  of  a  human  life, 
however,  might  prompt  suggestions  in 
the  one  case  that  could  not  be  conceived 
of  by  the  other;  but  in  the  religious 
and  supernatural,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  poet  who  speaks  from  a  Catholic 
heart  has  the  advantage.  Dante,  for  this 
reason,  will  be  the  inapproachable  poet 
of  all  times  and  all  peoples. 

It  is  marvellous  what  an  accurate 
grasp  of  theology  we  find  in  all  Mr.  de 
Vere's  writings,  whether  prose  or  poetry : 
he  being  a  layman.  At  this  moment 
I  have  before  my  mind,  particularly, 
the  preface  to  his  "Ancilla  Domini,"  or 
"May  Carols."  Any  theologian  would, I 
believe,  read  it  with  admiration,  coming 
as  it  does  from  the  pen  of  a  non- 
theological  writer.  In  this  his  great 
friend,  Coventry  Patmore,  in  his  later 
writings,  bears  a  resemblance  to  him. 
But  it  is  Mr.  de  Vere  himself  who  remarks 
elsewhere  that  *'  where  nature  is  strongest 
and  least  corrupted,  it  most  feels  the 
need  of  something  higher  than  itself,  its 
interpreter  and  its  supplement,"* 

At  last  the  apostle  and  his  attendants 

approach   the  place.    Milcho    sees   them 

pause  on  the  crest  of  a  hill. 

There  they  hung ;  he  saw  them — 
That  company  detested  . . , 

. . .  He  gazed  upon  them 
With  bloodshot  eyes. 

But  he  is  prepared  for  them.  All  things 
are  ready:  his  riches  and  treasures  are 
around  him,  and  he  holds  the  brand  in 
his   hand.    History   tells    of    Herod,  the 


murderer  of  the  Innocents,  that,  in  order 
to  excite  general  lamentation  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  he  had  a  list  drawn  up  of 
the  great  nobles  of  the  country,  and  these 
were  to  be  assassinated  on  the  news  of 
his  own  death  being  announced.  Milcho, 
too,  would  gather  his  dependants  about 
him,  and  gladly  see  them  consumed  in 
the  conflagration  that  was  to  reduce 
him  and  his  to  ashes.  But  they — 

. . .  gathered  round  in  thickening  mass, 

Eying  that  unloved  house He  stood 

Alone  in  his  never-festal  hall,  and  flung 
His  lighted  brand  into  that  pile  far  north.* 

And  when  the  pile  has  lit  up,  mark  where 
he  stands — 

Beside  that  blighted  ash, . . . 

With  hueless  lips.  His  whole  white  face  that  hour 

Was  scorched,  and  blistered  was  the  dead  tree's 
bark. 

Yet  there  he  stood. 

Again  the  tempter  comes  beside  him; 
the  temptation  is  not  now  an  enticement 
or  a  persuasion,  but  a  mockery.  The 
fiend  laughs  at  the  suicide,  and  mocks 
the  murderer  in  order  that  he  might  the 
more  surely  drive  him  to  despair. 

Thy  game  is  now  played  mit; 
Henceforth  a  byword  art  thou— rich  in  youth, 
Self-beggared  in  old  age. 

Some  pious  old  writer  tells  that  on  one 
occasion  the  devil  was  seen  by  a  saint 
standing   at   the   side   of  a  penitent   in 
confession ;   and  on  being  asked  what  he 
was    doing,  there,  answered:    ''Making 
restitution.    When  this   man  was    com- 
mitting  sin,   I   took   away    his   shame; 
now  I  am  restoring  it."  The  good  old 
writer  seemed  to  know  the  wiles  of  the 
devil  well.  The  mockery  of  the  demon  has 
the  desired  effect  on  the  unhappy  Milcho : 
And  as  the  wind 
Of  that  shrill  whisper  cut  his  listening  soul, 
The  blazing  roof  fell  in  on  all  his  wealth, 
Hard-won,  long-waited,  wonder  of  his  foes ; 
And,  loud  as  laughter  from  ten  thousand  fiends, 
Up  rushed  the  fire.    With  arms  outstretched  be 
stood,— 


*  Pref.  to  "  Legends  of  St.  Patrick. 


•  A  commentator  says  that  in  the  Holy  Bible  the  "north" 
is  always  symbolical  of  what  is  bad,  the  "  south  "  of  what 
is  good.  Much  the  same  does  the  poet  use  the  word  here— 
"into  that  pile  far  north.'' 
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Stood  firm;  then  forward,  with  a  wild  beast's  cry, 
He  dashed  himself  into  that  terrible  flame 
And  vanished. 

St.  Patrick  and  his  company  saw  the 

fire.    So  large  was  it  tHat  some  thought 

it  must  be  the  forest  that  was  ablaze; 

and  others,  that  Milcho's  fleet  of  ships 

in  the  harbor  was  burning. 

But  Patrick  leaned 

»Upon  his  crosier,  pale  as  the  ashes  wan 
Left  by  a  burned-out  city. 

It  was    Patrick's  first  failure.    In  all 

likelihood,  the  Saint  did  not  know  that 

it  was  (thanks  to  God!)  to  be  his  last. 

But  it  was  his  first  failure  and  he  was 

barely  in  the  beginning  of  his  apostolate. 

He,  to  be  sure,  knew  the  Gospel— "This 

Child  is  set  up ...  for  a  sign  which  shall 

be   contradicted."    If,  then,  the  Master, 

why  not  the  disciple  ?    And  there  was  the 

whole   nation   before  him,  with  its   five 

provinces   and  its  hosts  of  souls.    This 

was  his  first  failure  and  he  was  in  the 

beginning   of    his   missibjj.    No    wonder 

what  the  poet  writes:' 

Patrick  leaned 
Upon  his  crosier,  pale  as  the  ashes  wan 
Left  by  a  burned-out  city. 

And  we  read  still  further: 
Patrick  grieved  for  Milcho.    Nor  that  hour 
Passed  farther  north. 

It  was  his  first  failure.  Oh,  who  will 
say  what  passed  within  the  saddened 
heart  of  the  Apostle  of  Erin ! 

Three  days  on  Slemish  hill 

He  dwelt  in  prayer. 

But,  all  the  same,  it  gave  him  no  courage. 

It  was  his  first  failure   and  he  was  in 

the  beginning  of  his  mission, — 

Nor  that  hour 
Passed  further  north. 

R.  O.  K. 


It  is  meet  that,  as  Mary  shared  so 
largely  in  those  sorrows  and  sufferings 
-by  which  our  redemption  has  been  won, 
so,  during  the  season  set  apart  for  their 
commemoration,  she  should  have  a  part 
in  our  thoughts  and  affections.— Carc/i/ja/ 
Logue, 


Handel  and  Bach. 

THE  immortal  work  of  the  great 
composers  Handel  and  Bach  is  ever 
brought  to  mind  on  the  annual  recur- 
rence of  Holy  Week.  Handel,  when  seized 
with  his  fatal  illness,  prayed  unceasingly 
that  he  might  die  on  Good  Friday,  as 
did  ''our  sweet  Lord  and  Saviour";  and 
his  contemporary,  Bach,  gave  us  the 
"  Passions -Musik,"  to  which  the  world 
listens  during  the  last  sad  week  of  Lent. 
Handel's  prayer  was,  as  we  all  know, 
mercifully  granted. 

There  were  many  parallels  in  the  lives 
of  these  tone  poets.  Both  were  Saxons  ; 
neither  was  a  Catholic ;  both  were  infant 
prodigies,  hampered  by  family  opposi- 
tion ;  both  were,  such  skilful  organists 
that  congregations  could  not  be  induced 
to  leave  while  they  played ;  both  were 
at  their  best  in  the  composition  of  sacred 
music ;  both  were  the  possessors  of  quick 
and  violent  tempers;  and  the  days  of 
Bach,  as  those  of  Handel,  closed  in  dark- 
ness: both  became  almost  totally  blind. 

Handel  is  one  of  those  masters  with 
whose  memories  we  take  no  liberties. 
His  name  commands  our  silence,  the 
gigantic  influence  of  his  music  compels 
us  to  follow  without  questioning,  and 
the  magnetism  of  the  man  holds  us 
captive.  We  see  his  faults,  but  we  know 
his  virtues.  We  are  aware  that  he  was 
dictatorial,  too  prone  to  yield  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  table;  rude,  tremen- 
dously ill-tempered.  But  he  was  brave, 
he  was  true.  His  heart  was  large,  like 
his  body.  He  threatened  to  throw  the 
prima- donna  out  of  the  window,  but 
he  wept  as  he  wrote  the  score  of  "The 
Messiah."  He  could  and  did  swear  in 
four  or  five  different  languages;  but  we 
would  willingly  forget  that  sad  vice, 
and  think  only  of  the  blind  old  man  led 
forward  to  receive  the  applause  of  a 
weeping  audience. 
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Musicians  may  trifle  with  the  work  of 
other  masters ;  they  may  alter  the  tempo 
of  Chopin  and  mutilate  that  of  Mozart; 
but  they  follow  the  score  of  him  of  whom 
Mozart  said,  ''When  he  chooses  he  can 
strike  like  a  thunderbolt";  of  whom 
Haydn  aflirmed,  "He  is  the  master 
of  us  all";  and  of  whom  Beethoven 
declared,  ''I  would  uncover  my  head 
and  kneel  at  his  grave."  He  swept  all 
before  him  — people,  difliiculties,  circum- 
stances. Eneinies  were  no  more  than 
flies  to  him;  and  when  difiiculties  could 
not  be  overcome,  and  the  gnats  of  the 
world  swarmed  about  him,  he  simply 
shook  his  wig  and  did  not  care.  ''A 
gentleman  must  pretend  that  he  does 
not  care,"  remarks  one.  Handel  did  not 
have  to  pretend. 

Everyone  believed  him,  so  overwhelm- 
ing was  his  will.  He  was  the  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson  of  music.  He  asked  no  one's 
opinion  or  advice.  His  conclusions  w^ere 
formed  from  within.  He  did  not  coat 
truths  with  sugar.  Opposition  did  not 
disturb  him.  If  the  people  would  not 
come  to  hear  his  music,  he  was  certain 
it  was  they  who  were  the  losers,  and  he 
maintained  that  it  would  sound  better 
in  an  empty  house. 

We  admire  and  reverence  this  sturdy 
soul,  but  do  we  love  him?  Hardly — 
but  for  that,  as  for  other  things,  he 
would  not  care.  We  burn  artistic  joss- 
sticks  before  his  genius,  and  are  silent  at 
his  grave ;  but  we  give  our  love  to  those 
who  are  in  the  rear  of  the  marching 
column  binding  up  the  wounds,  not  to 
those  who  are  wielding  swords  in  the 
front  rank. 

The  very  name  of  Handel  brings  to 
mind  that  incomparable  work  "The 
Messiah."  He  would  have  his  present 
proud  position  as  a  composer  if  that  had 
been  the  only  fruit  of  his  endeavors.  He 
always  had  an  especial  aflection  for 
this  child  of  his  heart.  It  was  to  him 
most   sacred,  to  be  kept    apart;    never 


to  be  used  for  gain  to  himself,  but  only 
for  sweet  charit}^ ;  and  the  original  score 
was  given  to  a  Home  for  Foundlings. 

To  tell  him  that  "The  Messiah  "gave 
people  enjoyment  never  pleased  him.  He 
wished  to  make  them  better,  not  to 
entertain  them.  "The  Messiah"  never 
has  lost  its  hold  on  the  public.  To  this 
day  audiences  arise  at  the  singing  of 
the  Hallelujah  chorus,  and  the  whole 
oratorio  appeals  to  all  that  is  best  in 
the  hearts  of  men.  This  is  not  strange, 
for  Handel's  own  heart  was  put  into 
this  grand  masterpiece.  A  friend  found 
him  sobbing  as  he  was  setting  music  to 
the  touching  words,  "He  was  despised 
and  rejected  of  men." 

The  "  Passions  -  Musik  "  of  Bach  was 
unquestionably  his  chief  work;  that 
"According  to  St.  Matthew"  being  on 
the  noblest  scale,  the  most  fitting  to 
enshrine  in  sound  the  echoes  of  the 
greatest  of  earthly  tragedies.  In  this  he 
ignored  all  precedent  and  set  himself 
free  from  all  conventional  methods.  He 
took  as  his  model  the  music  of  the 
older  Passion  Play,  but  infused  into  it 
his  own  glowing  enthusiasm.  On  the 
margin  of  the  score  he  wrote  "S.  D.  G." 
[Soli  Deo  gloria).  He  never  forgot  the 
honor  due  to  Him  who  gives  feeble  man 
his  powers.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
believe  that  a  century  passed  before  the 
full  merit  of  the  "  Passions-Musik  "  was 
valued  as  it  deserved.  It  has,  however, 
steadily  increased  in  popular  estimation 
since  its  first  appreciation,  and  to-day 
not  to  care  for  Bach  is  to  write  oneself 
down  a  musical  pretender.  "There  is 
only  one  Bach!"  exclaimed  the  great 
Frederick,  and  we  have  learned  that  he 
anticipated  by  a  hundred  years  the  wise 
judgment  of  the  world. 

It  is  impossible  to  refrain  from  lament- 
ing that  the  marvellous  gifts  of  Handel 
and  Bach  were  not  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  one  true  Church.  Lutherans 
they  were  born  and  died.    But  God  some- 
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Notes  and  Remarks^ 


Of  all  the  Occidental  nations,  Greece 
alone  has  so  far  sent  no  official  delega- 
tion of  the  faithful  to  visit  the  Eternal 
City  and  present  the  filial  obedience  and 
good  wishes  of  his  children  to  the  aged 
Pontiff  who  sits  in  the  Chair  of  Peter. 
We  therefore  note  with  peculiar  pleasure 
the  announcement  made  in  Harmonia, 
the  Catholic  journal  of  Athens,  to  the 
effect  that  a  large,  body  of  Greek  Catholics 
is  about  to  set  out  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  Rome.  Closer  acquaintance  with  the 
centre  of  Catholic  unity  is  all  that  is 
needed  to  overcome  the  prejudices  which 
the  Greeks  as  a  nation  have  inherited 
against    the    supreme    authority    of  the 

Pope. 

»  ■>  ♦ 

The  Christian  "year  of  remission" 
[Annus  Sanct us),  which  is  announced  for 
next  year,  corresponds  to  the  Jewish 
"year  of  setting  free"  (Ezek.,  xlvi,  16- 
18);  and  the  term  "jubilee"  is  also  an 
appropriation  from  the  Jewish  Church. 
'  As  we  stated  in  a  previous  note,  the  first 
Jubilee  was  held  in  the  year  1300;    and 


Pope  Boniface  VIII.  granted  "for  each 
hundredth  year  to  come ...  a  most  full 
pardon  of  all  sins"  to  those  who, having 
repented  and  confessed,  should  visit  the 
churches  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  thirty 
times  if  Romans,  fifteen  times  if  strangers. 
The  cycle  of  the  Jubilee  was  afterward 
reduced  to  fifty  years,  then  to  thirty- 
three,  and  finally  to  twent^^-five.  The 
usual  conditions  for  gaining  the  Jubilee 
indulgence  include  a  fast  on  three  days, 
visits  to  certain  churches,  prayers  for 
the  intentions  of  the  Pope,  and  alms- 
giving; also,  of  course,  confession  and 
Communion.  A  pilgrimage  to  Rome  is 
no  longer  required. 


As  an  offset  to  the  police  judge  who 
publicly  advocated  recently  the  horrible 
doctrine  of  suicide,  New  York  has  a  judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court— Justice  Kellog — 
who  allows  no  one  to  be  present  during 
divorce  trials  in  his  court  except  the 
litigants,  the  witnesses,  the  counsel,  and 
the  court  officers.  When  asked  whether 
it  was  his  intention  to  exclude  reporters. 
Justice  Kellog  said:  "It  is.  I  do  not 
intend  to  educate  the  public  in  divorce 
cases  through  the  public  press.  The 
reporters  will  have  to  leave."  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  the  power  of  doing 
what  this  high-minded  official  has  done 
appertains  to  every  judge  upon  the 
bench;  the  pity  is  that  they  do  not 
employ  it  oftener. 


A  few  hours  before  the  fifty -fifth  Con- 
gress passed  into  history,  information 
was  sought  regarding  the  present 
whereabouts  of  Cardinal  Gibbons'  peti- 
tion for  the  reopening  of  the  Indian 
school  question.  The  only  information 
that  could  be  elicited  was  that  Senator 
Gorman  and  a  few  others  had  exhausted 
every  device  of  statesmanship  to  secure 
consideration  for  the  petition,  but  with- 
out success.  It  was  a  test   of  Catholic 
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influence,  and  it  failed  utterly,  igno- 
miniously;  failed  because  the  politicians 
understand  that  Catholics  never  let  such 
a  trifle  as  rank  injustice  to  their  religion 
influence  them  in  politics.  Our  Protestant 
friends  roar  themselves  hoarse  with 
approval  when  a  bishop  waves  the  Stars 
and  Stripes,  but  whenever  serious  Cath- 
olic interests  are  at  stake  the  influence 
of  our  patriotic  prelates  doesn't  seem  to 
count.  It  is  still  the  old  story :  the  stars 
are  for  the  Protestants  and  the  stripes 
for  the  Catholics. 

As  if  to  emphasize  the  disregard  in 
which  Congress  holds  the  feelings  of  our 
people.  Catholic  institutions  of  charity  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  were  ostenta- 
tiously denied  state  aid,  while  Protestant 
institutions  are  still  aided  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  direction  in  which  this  policy 
leads  is  clear  as  noonday.  Repugnant 
though  the  idea  is  to  American  Catholics, 
a  Centre  Party  with  a  Windthorst  at  its 
head  is  fast  becoming,  necessary.  But 
until  such  a  party  mj^terializes,  a  more 
effective  v^reapon  in  defence  of  the  Catholic 
Indian  schools  than  the  Cardinal's  well- 
reasoned  and  unexceptionable  petition  to 
Congress  would  be  a  joint  letter  of  the 
American  bishops  to  their  flocks,  and  a 
congress  of  Catholic  editors  to  agree 
upon  a  uniform  and  vigorous  political 
policy.  That  sort  of  argument  politicians 
understand  and  respect.  Most  of  them 
are  not  influenced  by  considerations  of 
right  and  justice. 


The  centenary  of  the  death  of  Maria 
Agnesi  comes  opportunely  in  the  heat 
of  the  discussion  regarding  the  higher 
education  of  women.  She  herself  was  a 
brilliant  exemplification  of  the  capabili- 
ties of  woman ;  and,  moreover,  the  fitness 
of  her  sex  for  intellectual  labor  was 
one  of  two  hundred  theses  which  she 
defended  in  presence  of  a  vast  university 
audience  before  she  had  completed  her 
nineteenth  year.    On  account  of  her  pro- 


ficiency in  the  ancient  and  some  of  the 
modern  tongues,  she  was  dubbed  ''the 
oracle  of  the  seven  languages";  but  it 
was  in  mathematics  that  she  achieved 
the  greatest  distinction.  Schoolboys  still 
study  "the  curve  of  Agnesi."  Her  treatise 
on  algebra  as  applied  to  geometry  won 
from  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  a  gold  medal 
and  a  circlet  of  precious  stones  (for  Maria 
Agnesi  was  a  woman  despite  her  genius),. 
and  from  the  University  of  Bologna  the 
nomination  to  the  chair  of  mathematics. 
The  treatise  was  the  result  of  ten  years' 
labor,  and  was  printed  in  her  own  house, 
the  presses  being  transported  thither  for 
that  purpose.  At  twenty  her  health  was 
aflected,  and  from  that  time  till  her 
father's  death  she  devoted  herself  to 
nursing  infirm  women,  whom  she  received 
into  her  palatial  home.  On  the  death 
of  her  father,  she  disposed  of  her  vast 
wealth  and  entered  the  Order  of  Blue 
Nuns,  a  community  of  nursing  Sisters, 
where  she  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-one. 
A  hundred  years  is  not  too  long  to 
remember  that  sort  of  "new  woman." 


We  have  never  thought  it  worth  while 
to  deny  occasional  statements  appearing 
in  the  press  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  W.  H. 
Mallock  is  a  Catholic.  However,  a  denial 
from  Mr.  Mallock  himself,  published  in 
our  wide-awake  contemporary,  the 
Casket,  is  valuable  for  many  reasons.  An 
anonymous  ''Loyal  Anglican"  having 
put  Mr.  Mallock  into  the  Church,  Father 
Fallon,  O.  M.  I.,  dropped  a  note  of  inquiry 
to  the  stalwart  writer  himself,  and 
received  this  in  reply: 

Dear  Sir  :— In  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  23d 
of  January,  I  beg  to  say  that  Loyal  Anglican  is  in 
error  when  he  speaks  of  me  as  a  member  of  the 
Roman  •  Catholic  Church.  I  have  always  tried  to 
make  it  clear  in  what  I  have  written  that  when 
I  have  endeavored  to  show  that,  the  reality  of 
supernatural  religion  being  granted,  the  Roman 
Church  alone  of  all  the  churches  gives  to  such  a 
religion  a  logical  and  organically  coherent  form, 
I  have  written  as  one  who  studies  that  Church  • 
from  without.    You   ask   me  yourself  whether,  if 
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not  a  Roman  Catholic,  I  am  an  Anglican.  I  believe 
that  everyone  in  England  who  is  not  a  member 
of  any  other  religious  body  is  regarded  technically 
as  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England.  In  this 
technical  sense  I  am  certainly  a  member  of  it  also  ; 
and,  as  matters  stand,  were  I  in  Parliament  I 
should  vote  against  its  disestablishment.  I  may, 
in  fact,  call  myself  an  Anglican  politically,  but  I 
am  certainly  not  a  member  of  it  in  a  philosophical 
or  theological  sense. 

I  bog  to  remain,  faithfully  yours, 

W.  H.  Mallock. 

Mr.  Mallock's  conviction  that  Rome 
holds  the  only  position  that  is  logically 
sound  has  often  been  expressed  by  him ; 
and  the  broad  tolerance  of  the  Estab- 
lished Sect  has  given  frequent  cause  for 
wonder.  To  us  the  most  interesting  thing 
about  this  letter  is  the  query  it  suggests : 
How  many  Englishmen  are,  like  Mr. 
Mallock,  Anglicans  not  in  a  philosophical 
or  theological  but  only  in  a  Pickwickian 
sense  ? 


Of  all  kinds  of  literature,  books  of 
European  travel  are  now  least  in  vogue ; 
but  we  venture  to  say  that  if  all 
travellers  were  like  KatherineE.  Conway, 
of  the  Pilot,  interest  in  descriptions  of 
sights  and  scenes  in  the  Old  World  would 
at  once  be  revived.  Even  the  globe- 
trotter would  want  to  know  what  he 
had  missed  seeing.  There  are  travellers 
and  travellers,  and  one  must  possess 
trained  faculties  to  hear  or  see  anything 
out  of  the  common.  Of  the  thousands  of 
Americans  who  have  visited  London,  how 
few  could  find  anything  to  say  about 
Westminster  Abbey  that  would  not  savor 
of  the  commonplace !  But  Miss  Conway 
rouses  fresh  interest  in  familiar  places  by 
noting  their  present  aspect  and  observing 
the  life  around  them.  Writing  of  Catholic 
remains  and  Ritualist  churches  in  the 
great  metropolis,  she  says : 

No  one  had  told  me  of  it,  it  doesn't  stand  out 
in  the  pictures,  and  1  marvelled  when  the  statue 
of  the  Blessed  Mother  with  her  Divine  Child  met 
rae  at  the  portals  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

"The  Cathedral  was  St.  Paul's,  but  the  Abbey 
was  Our  Lady's  and  St.  Peter's,"  explained  a  young 
and   fervent   Ritualist   clergyman,  later   a   fellow- 


sojourner  at  the  Minerva  in  Rome,  and  who  made 
a  larger  Sign  of  the  Cross  than  any  priest  at  the 
table. 

"These  sixteenth-century  i^eople  should  have  done 
more  — or  less!"  said  another.  "It  w>us  awkward 
to  leave  so  many  reminders  of  the  Old  Order,  if 
they  expected  the  new  to  prevail  and  stay." 

Nothing  impressed  me  so  much  as  this  during 
my  short  sojourn  in  England  — except,  indeed,  the 
deliberate  reversion  to  the  Old  Order  going  on 
within  the  Anglican  body  itself;  and  the  evidence, 
on  every  side,  of  the  recontiuests  which  the  old 
faith  in  its  entirety  is  making. 


The  disappearance  of  the  old-fashioned 
Methodist  revival  is  not  due  solely  to 
the  decline  of  faith  among  non-Catholics, 
as  a  great  newspaper  would  have  it:  it 
is  due  in  part  to  the  growing  conviction 
(despite  occasional  demands  for  the 
return  of  the  "Amen  comer")  that  camp- 
meetings  are  not  only  indecorous,  but 
disastrous  also.  A  Protestant  minister, 
honored  by  men  of  all  creeds  for  his 
ability,  honesty  and  courage,  charges 
that,  as  a  result  of  the  Methodist  revival, 
the  life  of  many  of  the  churches  has 
come  to  be  a  constant  succession  of 
floods  and  droughts,  of  chills  and  fever. 
Between  stagnation  and  excitement,  they 
are  all  the  while  vibrating.  The  influence 
affecting  them  appears  to  be  malarial. 
The  periodicity  of  heats  and  rigors  is 
not  a  sign  of  health. 


It  seldom  happens  that  a  bishop  lives 
to  attend  the  funeral  of  his  successor,  but 
that  is  what  has  happened  recently  in 
Michigan.  When  Bishop  Mrak  resigned 
the  see  of  Marquette  twenty-one  years 
ago.  Bishop  Vertin  succeeded  him;  and 
when  the  latter  was  buried  the  other 
day,  the  venerable  Bishop  Mrak  was 
present  at  the  obsequies. 


Down  in  Ole  Virginny  they  have  regu- 
larly a  sort  of  parliament  of  religions 
of  which  all  must  approve.  Referring  to 
his  mission  at  Manchester,  Va.,  Father 
Donovan     writes:     '*I     have     preached 
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several  times  in  a  Baptist  church  of  that 
place,  the  good  colored  deacon  and  his 
daughters  'raising  the  hymns'  for  us. 
Catholic  magazines  and  papers  procured 
from  our  mission  house  are  stacked  under 
the  pulpit,  and  a  Catholic  picture  affixed 
to  the  wall  on  either  side.  One  of  our 
colored  converts  teaches  catechism  every 
Sunday  afternoon  in  that  same  Baptist 

church." 

»  «  ♦ 

The  Ritualist  controversy  being  beyond 
the  depth  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
average  congregation,  we  often  wonder 
how  the  English  laborer  looks  on  the 
**  Popish  innovations."  A  story  told  by 
the  Liverpool  Daily  Post  has  helped  as 
well  as  amused  us.  A  relic  of  old-time 
orthodoxy,  who  was  first  called  parish 
clerk,  then  (as  ''Catholic  feeling"  pro- 
gressed) sexton,  then  verger,  and  finally 
sacristan,  was  found  sitting  on  an  old 
gravestone  and  asked  what  he  thought 
of  the  crisis  in  the  Church  of  England. 
"Oh,  no  thin'  much!"  he  said.  "I  used  to 
be  the  parish  clerk.  Then  the  new  pa'son 
ca'd  me  a  sextant;  then  he  went,  and 
another  came  and  ca'd  me  a  virgin ;  and 
t'  last  un  ca's  me  a  sacrilege."  The 
unw^elcome  inference  is  that  the  pew  is 
not  so  strong  as  the  pulpit  in  ritual. 


Was  it  not  a  typographical  error  to  state  that 
the  first  Universal  Jubilee  was  granted  bj^  Pope 
Boniface  VIII.  "  sixteen  hundred  years  ago  "  ? — 
Several  hands  nnrJ  mnny  voices. 

This  w^as  an  editorial  blunder,  not  a 
typographical  error  at  all.  We  wrote 
sixteen  instead  of  six,  and  the  printers 
followed  copy,  as  they  always  do.  We 
are  properly  grateful  to  have  the  mistake 
pointed  out,  and  would  be  quite  willing 
to  have  it  overlooked.  But  we  can  not 
allow  even  the  suspicion  of  blame  to  rest 
on  our  patient,  painstaking,  and  thor- 
oughly devoted  compositors.  Whenever 
such  a  mistake  occurs  in  these  pages,  the 
chances  are,  ninety -nine  to  a  hundred, 
that  it  is  ours.   If  all  printers  were  like 


those  employed  on  The  Aye  Maria, 
t^'pographical  errors  would  be  as  scarce 
as  hens'  teeth.  Our  "typos "  do  not  cause 
us  to  make  mistakes:  we  make  them 
ourselves.  Our  motto  is  never  to  commit 
the  same  one  twice.  Variety  is  the  spice 
of  literature  as  well  as  of  life. 


Obituary. 

Remember  tbem  that  are  in  bauds,  as  if  you  were  botitiff 
with   tbem.  Heb.,  xiii.  3. 

The  following  deceased  persons  are  recommended 
to  the  charitable  prayers  of  our  readers : 

The  Rev.  Arthur  Barlow,  of  the  Diocese  of  Roch- 
ester ;  the  Rev.  F.  E.  Deraanez.  Diocese  of  Helena ;  the 
Rev.  John  W.  Clarke,  C.  8.  C. ;  the  Rev.  Aloysius 
O'Connor,  C.  P. ;  and  the  Very  Rev.  Joseph  Synnott, 
D.  D.,  Diocese  of  Newark,  all  lately  deceased. 

Sister  Catherine,  of  the  Order  of  St.  Ursula  ; 
Sister  M.  Magdeline,  Sisters  of  the  Presentation, , 
Ireland  ;  Sister  M,  Benedict,  O.  S.  B.,  Paramatta^ 
N.  S.  W.,  all  of  whom  died  recently. 

Mr.  Paul  A.  Descher.  of  Louisville,  Ky.  ;  Mrs. 
Caroline  Sisson,  Alexandria,  Va.  ;  Mr.  Edward 
Kearney,  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Fink,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Mr. 
Anthony  Burke,  Chicago.  111.  ;  Mr.  John  MuUane, 
Mr.  Adam  Morgenschweisz.  and  Mrs.  Margaret  M. 
Walsh,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Mrs. Catherine  O'Connor, 
Johnson,  N.  Y. ;  Mr.  Andrew  Mullen,  Los  AngeL^s, 
Cal.  ;  Mrs.  Anna  McArdle,  Mrs.  Jane  Quinn,  Mrs.' 
Kathryne  Brady,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Mr.  William' 
Moran,  Albany,  N.  Y.  ;  Mrs.  Michael  O'Neill,  Clon- 
tarf,  Minn.  :  Mrs.  Frances  H.  G.  Hill,  Washington, 
D.  C. ;  Mrs.  John  Brennan,  St.  Augustine,  111.;  Mary 
Alice  Flanigan,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.  ;  Mrs.  Mary  D. 
Finley,  Mrs.  Margaret  Coffey,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Miss. 
Mary  O'Neill,  Mrs.  Mary  Hickey,  Cleveland,  Ohio  ; 
Mrs.  Anastasia  Cauley,  Trenton,  N.  J.  ;  Mr.  J.  T. 
Mulhare,  Anttoeh,  Cal.  ;  Mrs.  George  Morgan,  Miss 
Anita  Morgan,  Miss  Kate  Morgan,  Buenos  'Ayres, 
Argentina;  Mr.  John  Kearney,  Poquonock,  Conn.; 
Mrs.  Maria  Bracken,  Mrs.  P.  C.  McCIoskey,  Pittsburg, 
Pa.  ;  Miss  Cecilia  Ryan.  Wilmington,  Del.  ;  Mrs. 
Anna  Malverhill,  Cummings.  Iowa;  Mr.  John  C.  • 
Donnelly,  Fintona,  Ireland;  Mr.  Arthur  Corcoran, 
Mrs.  Bridget  Bronner,  Sacramento,  Cal.;  Mrs.  Mary 
Bowles,  St.  Paul,  Kansas;  Martin  J. Caliban,  James 
Riley,  William  Fisher,  Mrs.  Cora  M.  Hahn,  Walter 
Paisley,  Rochester.  N.  Y. ;  Michael  Kennedy,  Ann 
Winslow,  Ann  Galvin,  Merty  Galvin,  Maria  Henkel, 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  Mr.  William  Sheridan,  Mr.  William' 
McNally,  White  Haven,  Pa.  ;  Mr.  John  Devanny, 
Mrs.  Margaret  Devanny,  Pittsfield.  Mass.  ;  Mr. 
J.  P.  Collopy,  Katherine  Conlon,  San  Francisco,' 
Cal.;  Mr.  Anthony  Reilly,  Mr.  Michael  McGarrity, 
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May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful 
depai-ted,  through  the  m«rcy  of  God.  rest  in  peace!" 


UNDER  THE  MANTLE  OF  OUR   BLESSED  MOTHER. 


Billy  and  Molly:  Their  Ups  and  Downs. 

BY    SYLVIA    HUNTING, 

XIII.— A  Change  at  the  Farm. 
FEW  dajvS  after  the  occurrence 
related  in  the  last  chapter,  Mr. 
Granger  came  into  the  sitting- 
room  with  a  newspaper  in  his  hand. 
His  face  looked  troubled;  he  sat  down 
by  the  window  without  saying  a  word. 

"What's  the  matter,  George  ?  "  asked 
his  wife,  who  was  busy  with  a  piece  of 
sewing  at  the  opposite  window. 

''Oh,  nothin'  much!"  he  said,  wearily. 

"There's  somethin'  in  the  paper?"  she 
went  on,  getting  up  and  trying  to  take  it 
from  his  hand.  "It's  nothin'  about  Jim?" 

"No,  thank  God,  it's  nothin'  about 
Jim,"  was  the  reply.  "I've  been  tryin'  to 
keep  it  from  you  some  time,  mother. 
I  was  hopin'  it  wouldn't  come  to  pass; 
and,  as  you  don't  read  the  papers  much,  I 
wasn't  alarmed  that  you'd  get  to  know 
it  without  I  told  you—" 

"For  mercy's  sake!"  interrupted  his 
wife,  now  thoroughly  aroused  to  the 
prospect  of  something  disastrous  which 
was  about  to  happen,  "don't  set  there 
talkin'  like  that,  so  slow  and  deliberate 
and  sorrowful.  Do  tell  me  what  it  is 
you're  drivin'  at,  George." 

"Well,  it's  just  this.  Since  the  new 
board  come  in,  and  for  some  time  before, 
I've  been  afraid  they'd  try  to  oust  me. 
And  now  it  looks  like  they've  done  it." 

"Do  you  mean  put  you  out  of  the 
Poor  Farm?" 


"That's  what  I  mean,  mother;  and  I 
didn't  want  you  to  know  it  any  sooner 
than  you  had  to." 

"But  why,  George?  What  have  you 
done  to  deserve  that?" 

"Nothin' at  all.  It's  simply  this.  I'm 
a  Democrat,  and  I  was  put  in  by  the 
Democratic  board.  Now  the  Republicana 
are  in  again,  and  they  don't  want  me."^ 
"But  what's  the  difference?  Haven't 
you  done  well  by  the  poor  folks  and 
managed  everything  right?  I've  heard 
many  and  many  a  one  say  that  the 
Farm  was  never  so  well  kept  as  it's 
been  since  we  come  here.'"' 

"That's  true,  I  believe,  mother,"  said 
Mr. Granger.  "They  never  had  no  cows 
nor  vegetables,  and  the  gardens  weren't 
half  as  pretty  as  they  are  now." 

"Oh,  what's  the  difference  whether 
you're  Democrat  or  Republican?  One 
ain't  any  better  than  the  other.  You 
just  go  and  tell  them  you'll  change  your 
politics,  and  mebbe  they'll  let  you  sta^-." 
Her  husband  seemed  almost  shocked, 
and  looked  at  her  disapprovingh\ 

"Millie,"  he  said,  "I'm  surprised  to 
hear  such  a  good  woman  as  you  talk 
like  that.  You  wouldn't  want  me  to  be 
called  a  turncoat  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  country,  would  you  ?  A  man 
can't  change  his  politics  nor  his  religion 
like  a  snake  does  its  skin,  mother." 

"Religion's  different,"  replied  Mrs, 
Granger.  "But  I  can't  see  no  difference 
worth  countin'  between  one  kind  of 
politics  and  another.  If  I  was  you,  I'd 
just  tell  them  I'd  turned  Republican,  and 
they'd  let  you  keep  on." 
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''  But,  Millie,  if  I  were  to  do  that  it 
wouldn't  change  anything,"  said  Mr. 
Granger.  ''The  election's  just  over:  I 
voted  the  opposite  ticket,  and  they  all 
knov^r  it.  If  I  could  be  so  base — and  I 
know  I  never  could  be, — I'd  only  make  a 
laughin' -stock  of  myself,  puttin'  myself 
in  such  a  position.  It's  only  some  other 
man's  chance  comin'  to  him  as  it  did  to 
me  four  years  ago." 

Mrs.  Granger  walked  over  and  stood 
a  moment  in  the  doorway.  When  she 
returned  her  eyes  were  moist. 

''It's  a  very  pretty  place,  George,"  she 
said;  "at  least  you've  made  it  a  very 
pretty  place.  Do  you  remember  how 
neglected  it  was  when  we  come?" 

''Expect  I  do,"  replied  her  husband. 
^'  There  never  was  a  more  neglected  place 
in  this  world.  But  I  didn't  calculate  on 
stayin'  here  all  my  life,  any  way.  When 
a  man  depends  on  politics  for  his  livin' 
he  must  be  prepared  for  the  fortunes  of 
war.  But  at  our  age  it's  disagreeable 
to  be  movin'.  I'm  thinkin'  more  of  you 
than  myself,  Millie." 

"Well,  you  needn't  bother  about  me, 
George,"  said  his  wife  cheerfully,  rising 
to  the  occasion  as  a  good  woman  should. 
^'I  remember  how  mad  the  Harlowes 
were  when  we  come ;  how  they  wouldn't 
speak  to  us  nor  show  us  nothin'." 

"Yes,  but  we  got  along,  mother, — we 
got  along  without  any  information  from 
them.  There  won't  be  no  such  cleanin' 
after  us  as  .we  had  to  do  after  them." 

"But  are  you  sure,  George?"  asked 
Mrs.  Granger.  "Mebbe  it's  nothin'  but 
a  rumor.  Folks  do  get  things  started 
v^ithout  any  reason." 

"Yes,  I'm  sure,"  replied  her  husband. 
^'I've  been  sure  for  some  weeks." 

"And  you  were  just  as  cheerful  and 
happy  as  ever,  George!" 

"Well,  I  didn't  see  no  use  in  worryin' 
you  till  I  had  to." 

"Have  you  any  idea  who's  comin'  in 
your  place?" 


\ 


"Jeff  Bates  is  mentioned." 

"Jeff  Bates!  And  he's  never  said  a 
word  to  you  about  it!" 

"Not  a  word.   That  kind  of  hurts  me." 

"What  influence  has  he  got?" 

"  His  cousin,  John  Barkle,  is  one  of  the 
new  supervisors." 

"Lue  won't  be  of  no  account  here," 
said  Mrs.  Granger.  "I  pity  the  poor  old 
men  and  women." 

"She  seems  a  clean  enough  woman  in 
her  own  house." 

"That  may  be,  but  she  hasn't  a  bit 
of  ambition  nor  a  mite  of  taste." 

"Neither  has  Jeif  much  taste,"  said 
Mr.  Granger.  "He  won't  take  proper 
care  of  the  gardens— that  is,  the  flowers." 

"Well,  that  ain't  nothin'  to  us,  George. 
But  I  tell  you  them  poor  children  will 
have  to  do  the  heft  of  the  work." 

"That's  a  fact.  We'll  have  to  give  up 
Billy  and  Molly,  mother.  We'll  miss  'em 
very  much,  won't  we?" 

"Why,  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  it, 
George!  And  yet  it's  a  good  thing  for 
them  that  they've  been  here  ahead  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bates.  They're  both  so 
forehanded  that  they  can  almost  keep 
things  runnin'  right,  if  Jeff*  don't  make 
changes.  What's  he  goin'  to  do  with 
his  ranch?" 

"Probably  let  Melchiades  Solas  work 
it  on  shares.  He  knows  more  about 
ranchin'  than  Jeff"  does ;  and  then  when 
his  time's  up  he  can  just  go  back  to  his 
old  place  again." 

Mrs.  Granger  turned  her  head  away  to 
hide  the  bitter  tears  that  would  force 
themselves  to  her  eyes.  She  had  been 
very  happy  at  the  Poor  Farm,  although 
her  labors  had  been  arduous;  and  she 
was  a  woman  who  disliked  change. 
Simple-minded  as  she  was,  she  had 
neither  feared  nor  foreseen  the  present 
state  of  affairs.  But  as  she  reflected  she 
became  more  and  more  resigned,  and  her 
husband  shared  her  cheerfulness.  He  had 
been  a  first-class  upholsterer,  and  did  not 
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fear  but  that  he  would  be  able  to  find 
all  the  work  he  could  do.  They  owned  a 
pretty  cottage  in  town,  with  a  garden- 
plot,  where  he  could  forget  what  he 
was  leaving  at  the  Poor  Farm;  and, 
happily,  the  cottage  was  now  vacant. 
By  the  time  they  had  discussed  the 
})roposed  change  in  all  its  aspects,  they 
both  felt  in  a  hopeful  state  of  mind ;  so 
that  when  they  saw  Mr.  Bates  riding  up 
to  the  door  there  was  neither  sadness 
nor  rancor  in  their  hearts. 

Mr.  Granger  went  out  to  meet  him. 

'*I  suppose  you've  heard  the  news?" 
he  said,  dismounting. 

''Come  in,  — come  right  in  and  set 
down,  Jeff!"  said  Mr.  Granger,  leading 
the  way.  ''Yes,  we've  heard  some  news," 
he  continued.  "It's  bad  for  us,  in  a  way, 
but  prime  for  you." 

''That's  so.  Granger,"  said  Mr.  Bates. 
"  If  it  had  been  almost  anybody  else  I 
wouldn't  care  much,  but  you've  been 
^such  a  good  neighbor  that — " 

"That's  all  right.  — that's  all  right!" 
interrupted  Mrs.  Granger.  "It  was  to 
be  expected,  George  says;  but  we  felt 
kind  of  bad  because  you  hadn't  said  a 
word  about  your  tryin'  to  get  in." 

"That's  what  I  come  over  about  first 
pop,  when  I  heard  it,"  replied  Bates.  "I 
didnH  try  to  get  in, — hope  you'll  believe 
me  when  I  say  it.  On  the  contrary,  I 
did  all  I  could  to  keep  you  folks  in.  But 
Barkle's  my  cousin,  and  he's  got  a 
mortgage  on  my  ranch,  you  know." 

"No,  I  didn't  know  anything  about 
it,"  said  Mr.. Granger. 

"  Well,  he  has,  all  the  same,"  rejoined 
Bates.  "He  thought  it  would  be  a  good 
way  for  me  to  earn  enough  to  pay  it  off, 
and  let  Melchiades  stay  at  the  ranch. 
Blood  is  thicker  than  water.  Granger; 
and  so  he  told  me  when  I  asked  him  if 
he  couldn't  see  no  way  to  keep  you  in." 

"Some  other  man  would  have  got  it 
if  you  hadn't,"  answered  Mr.  Granger. 
"There  ain't  nothin'  more  to  say.  When 


I  come  here,  I  was  hopin'  the  Democrats 
would  stay  in  power  for  eight  years  at 
least ;  they'd  been  out  so  long.  I  knew 
nothin'  else  but  politics  would  turn  me 
out ;  for  I  determined  to  mcike  a  model 
Poor  Farm  of  it— and  I  have." 

"Yes,  you  have  indeed,"  was  the  reply. 
"And  you  mustn't  have  any  hard  feelin's. 
again  me  for  keepin'  silent  so  long^ 
Granger.  It  was  just  because  I  thought 
it  wasn't  worth  while  to  worry  you 
unless  I  couldn't  keep  them  from  makin*^ 
a  change." 

"Much  obliged  to  you.  Bates,"  said 
Mr.  Granger.  "It  was  very  considerate 
on  your  part.  What  does  your  wife  think 
about  it?" 

"  Oh,  she  doesn't  care  much  any  way !  "" 
answered  Mr.  Bates,  with  the  peculiar 
expression  of  weariness  l;iis  countenance 
always  wore  when  his  w^ife's  name  was 
mentioned. 

"Ah,  there's  a  managin'  hand' needed 
round  here!"  said  Mrs.  Granger.  "I'm 
afraid  Mrs.  Bates  will  find  it  pretty 
confusin'  at  first.  But  I  tell  you  she'll 
have  a  good  head  in  Molly.  That  child 
knows  everything  that  can  be  known 
about  housekeepin'  already;  and  she 
never  wastes  a  handful.  And  BiUy,  he's 
just  as  good  in  his  own  way." 

"Yes:  Mrs.  Bates  counts  on  them,'* 
was  the  reply.  "She  feels  much  easier 
than  if  she  had  to  tackle  it  all  alone.'* 

"And,  then,  there's  your  son  Martin," 
said  Mr.  Granger. 

"He's  such  an  aimless  boy,"  replied 
Mr.  Bates.  "I  do  wish  he  was  more  like 
Billy.  And,  somehow,  they  don't  seem 
to  get  along." 

Presently  Billy  and  M0II3'  made  their 
appearance,  carrying  a  large  bucket  of 
guavas,  for  which  Mrs.  Granger  had  sent 
them  in  order  to  make  jelly.  Seeing 
their  stepfather's  horse,  they  paused 
outside  the  door. 

"Oh,  how  do  ye  do,  children !  "  he  said„ 
extending  a  hand  to  each. 
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*'l  expect  this  is  the  last  jell  I'll  ever 
put  up  at  the  Poor  Farm,  Molly  dear," 
said  Mrs.  Granger.  "Just  lay  the  bucket 
down  on  the  stone  step." 

''What's  the  matter?"  asked  Molly, 
while  Billy  looked  his  concern. 

''We're  removed,  and  your  pa's  got 
the  place,"  said  Mrs.  Granger. 

"Oh!"  ejaculated  Molly,  in  a  tone 
which  expressed  surprise  and  regret. 

Billy  abruptly  turned  his  back,  in  order 
to  swallow  a  disagreeable  lump  which 
he  felt  rising  in  his  throat  at  the  news. 

"Oh!"  repeated  Molly  again,  looking 
from  one  to  another  in  consternation. 

"It's  too  bad,"  observed  Mr.  Bates. 
*' Though  you  children  will  stay  on  just 
the  same,  of  course,  it  seems  hard  to  take 
your  friends  away.  I  know  how  good 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Granger  has  been." 

"Why  are  they  sending  you  off?" 
inquired  Billy,  addressing  Mr.  Granger. 
"New  party  in  power — Democrats 
must  go,"  said  the  old  man.  "It  won't 
be  so  bad  for  you,  Billy,  as  it  might  have 
been.  If  a  stranger  was  comin'  here  in 
our  place,  you'd  likely  have  to  go  too. 
But  your  mother  is  comin',  so  it  will 
be  like  home  again." 

Molly  began  to  cry. 

"Don't,  Molly!"  said  Billy.  "Please 
explain  it  to  me,  Mr.  Granger,"  he  went 
on.  "I  can't  understand  why  they  want 
to  put  such  a  good  man  as  you  away." 

The  boy  meant  no  disparagement  to 
Mr.  Bates;  and,  being  a  sensible  man, 
with  certain  memories,  moreover,  of  the 
indifference  his  wife  had  shown  to  her 
children,  he  did  not  in  the  least  resent 
Billy's  attitude. 

Mr.  Granger  tried  to  explain  the  situa- 
tion. The  first  shock  over,  Billy  began 
to  realize  that  he  must  not  say  anything 
to  wound  the  feelings  of  his  stepfather. 
But  that  night,  when  he  and  Molly  were 
Rt  liberty,  they  discussed  the  subject  at 
great  length.  Indeed,  they  could  talk  of 
nothing  else.   Gentle  little  Molly  strove 


to  be  resigned,  but  her  brother  was  less 
inclined  to  make  the  best  of  it. 

"We  can  be  a  great  help  to  mother," 
she  said.  "1  know  how  things  ought  to 
be  done,  and  where  everything  is  kept; 
and  I  can  manage  the  old  people  finely." 

"Yes,  and  you'll  have  to  do  most  of 
the  work  too,"  said  Billy.  "  If  you  don't, 
it  will  go  undone.  Mother  never  sees 
things  when  they  go  wrong." 

"It  wouldn't  be  so  very  hard,  even  if 
I  had  to  do  all  of  it.  I  mean  to  manage 
all  of  it.  The  old  women  are  real  helpful. 
I  believe  it  would  be  better  if  mother 
would  just  let  me  manage  it." 

"  She'll  let  you  fast  enough,"  said  Billy. 
"That's  where  the  trouble  is  going  to 
come  in.  I  don't  mind  working  for  Mr. 
Bates  at  all:  he  gives  a  fellow  some 
encouragement,  and  he  works  hard  too. 
But  mother  can't  humor  those  old  folks 
like  you  and  Mrs.  Granger  can,  Molly." 

"Now,  Billy,   don't    be     so    hard     on 
mother,"  pleaded  the  girl.    "You  know, 
how  easy  and    gentle    she    is.    She    will 
never  interfere  with  them  at  all;    I  can 
just  have  my  own  way  about  things." 

"Well,  you  always  do  see  the  bright 
side,"  said  Billy.  "I  hope  everything  will 
be  lovely,  as  you  think;  I  know  it's 
terrible  for  a  boy  to  feel  to  his  own 
mother  as  I  do,  but  I  can't  help  it.  And 
there  i^  that  disagreeable,  sneaking  old 
Martin!  I  won't  quarrel  with  him,  no 
matter  what  he  does;  but  I  do  despise 
to  have  to  live  in  the  house  with  him." 

"I  wish  he  would  stay  over  at  the 
ranch  with  Melchiades,"  said  Molly. 

"Well,  he  won't,  then!  I'd  offer  to  go 
over  there  myself,  and  I'd  like  to,  if  it 
wasn't  for  you,  Molly." 

"Oh,  that  wouldn't  do  at  all!"  said 
Molly.  "You  and  I  must  stay  together 
as  long  as  we  can,  Billy." 

Billy  pulled  her  ear  by  way  of  reply. 
It  was  one  of  his  ways  of  showing 
affection ;  and  Molly,  fully  understanding 
it,  smiled  brightly  in  answer. 
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"It  makes  me  awfully  sorry  to  think 
we  shall  not  live  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Granger  any  more,"  she  said.  "  They 
have  been  so  very  good  to  us,  Billy ;  we 
never  can  repay  them  for  their  kindness." 

*'Once  they  have  made  the  move,  the^^ 
will  be  quite  happy,"  said  her  brother. 
**  Mrs.  Granger    is    getting    almost    too 
Id  to  work  so  hard,  and  it  won't  take 

uch  to  earn  a  living  for  those  two. 
And  I'm  sure  they'll  ask  ns  to  go  in  and 
see  them.  And,  Molly,  we'll  go  too — if 
we  ever  get  time." 

"Oh,  yes!"  replied  Molly.  "We'll  find 
time.  We  can't  go  into  town  often,  but 
it  will  be  nice  to  have  a  place  to  visit." 

"I  do  wish  they  weren't  going!"  said 
Billy.  "We  were  so  contented  here,  and 
they  were  so  good.  I  tell  you  we  shall 
miss  them,  Molly.  I'm  going  to  do  all  I 
can  to  please  mother  and  Mr.  Bates, 
though;  it  isn't  any  use  to  be  mean  or 
disagreeable,  and  there  are  many  worse 
off  than  we  are." 

"That  is  the  way  to  look  at  it,  Billy," 
said  his  sister.  "  It  may  turn  out  to  be  a 
good  thing  for  everybody.  Isn't  it  lovely 
.to  think  how  kind  and  friendly  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Granger  were  to  Mr.  Bates  this 
afternoon?  Do  you  know  when  they 
are  going?" 

"Next  month,  I  believe,"  said  Billy. 
''  Mr.  Bates  hasn't  received  his  formal 
notice  yet.  Come  up  and  let's  study  a 
little  while.  I  wonder  if  we  shall  be 
allowed  to  keep  on?" 

"Why,  yes!"  answered  the  hopeful 
Molly.  "Mother  won't  mind,  now  that 
you  have  the  room  in  the  loft  and  it  will 
not  disturb  anybody.  But  don't  you 
think  it  would  be  nicer  to  go  right  in 
and  read  aloud?  Maybe  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Granger  are  feeling  a  little  downhearted, 
and  they  would  like  it." 
,  But  Billy  thought  otherwise,  rightly 
judging  that  their  friends  would  have 
many  things  to  talk  of  on  this  eventful 
►evening.    So    they   came   down   for   the 


usual  nightly  reading  of  a  chapter  in  the 
Bible,  and  found  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Granger 
very  cheerful.  They  had  already  accepted 
the  inevitable,  and  their  good  spirits  had 
a  corresponding  effect  pn  those  of  the 
children.  It  was  not  an  unhappy  house- 
hold that  sought  repose  that  night  at 
"Uncle  Sam's  Farm."  The  old  people 
had  not  yet  been  informed  of  the  coming 
change.   That  duty  was  reserved  for  the 


morrow. 


(To  be  continued.) 


The  Round  Robin. 

The  round  robin  is  a  circle  divided  from 
the  centre,  like  the  famed  Arthur's  Round 
Table,  whence  it  is  thought  to  have 
originated.  In  each  compartment  of  the 
"robin"  is  a  signature;  so  that  the 
entire  circle,  when  filled,  exhibits  a  list, 
without  priority  being  given  to  any 
name.  It  is  said  that  the  round  robin 
was  first  used  in  Athens  on  the  occasion 
of  the  conspiracy  of  Aristogiton  and 
Harmodius  against  the  tyranny  of  the 
Pisistratids.  The  Romans,  in  imitation 
of  the  Greeks,  not  to  indicate  their 
preference  to  any  of  their  guests,  wrote 
their  names  in  a  circle. 


The  First  Knitting  Lesson. 

^ERE  are  needles,  Bessie  mine,— 
^^  Not  too  sharp  and  not  too  fine; 
Here  is  worsted,  soft  and  blue, 
To  make  a  little  hood  for  you. 

Cast  on  stitches— this  way,  see,— 
Just  as  loose  as  they  can  be; 
Now  one  off,  and  now  knit  one.— 
Dear,  your  lesson's  well  begun. 

Slip  two  stitches,  just  lik^  this; 
Here  you  knit  one,  here  you  miss ; 
Taking  these  two  double— so. 
At  the  end  of  your  first  row. 

'Let  you  do  it  h11  alone'? 
Surely,  grandma's  precious  one! 
And  when  you're  tired,  run  and  play 
We'll  knit  again  another  day. 
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With  Authors  and  Publishers, 


—The  Blackwoods  have  engaged  Mrs.  Meynell 
to  prepare  the  monograph  on  Ruskin '  for  their 
"Modern  English  Writers"  series. 

—The  earliest  translation  of  the  "Imitation  of 
Christ"  is  a  manuscript  preserved  in  the  library 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  It  belongs  to  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  earliest  printed  ver- 
sion in  English  is  Atkynson's,  which  is  dated  1502. 

—The  Rev.  H.  Tappert  has  composed  seven  hymns 
in  honor  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  which  are  full 
of  the  unction  of  true  devotion,  and  are  arranged  to 
foster  piety,  not  to  distract,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case  with  church  music.  These  hymns,  with  words 
in  both  English  and  German,  are  for  two  or  three 
female  voices  with  organ  accompaniment,  and  are 
published  by  J.  Singenberger,  St.  Francis,  Wis. 

— The  well-known  English  Catholic  publicist,  Mr. 
W.  S.  Lilly,  will  soon  publish  a  volume  which,  we 
hope,  will  be  eagerly  read  in  our  country  as  well 
as  in  England.  The  title  is  "First  Principles  in 
Politics";  and  the  book  will  treat  of  the  founda- 
tions, origin,  end,  functions  and  mechanism  of  the 
State,  the  corruptions  which  menace  it,  and  the 
sanctions  which  enforce  its  laws.  We  rejoice  that 
so  important  a  theme  has  been  treated  by  so 
capable  a  writer. 

—Life  would  be  more  pleasant  than  it  is  for 
editors,  printers  and  proof-readers  if  all  who  write 
for  publication  were  to  observe  the  following  hints, 
copied  from  some  directions  to  authors  issued  by 
one  of  our  largest  publishing  houses : 

A  manuscript  should  not  be  bound,  or  the  leaves  fastened 
together  in  any  way.  A  bound  manuscript  is  cumbersome, 
inconvenient,  and  often  very  fatiguing  to  the  reader  to  handle. 
Let  the  leaves  be  properly  paged,  and  allowed  to  lie  loose. 
The  paging  should  always  be  consecutive,  and  not  by  chap- 
ters. A  manuscript  should  not  be  written  on  a  sheet  larger 
than  letter  size;  a  smaller  sheet  even  than  letter  is  preferable; 
commercial  note  being  quite  large  enough.  A  manuscript 
legibly  written  on  small  sheets  is  ifl  a  form  most  convenient 
for  the  reader— and  for  the  printer,  should  it  be  accepted  for 
publication.  •  - 

— A  very  diminutive  album,  once  the  property  of  a 
child,  contains  the  following  lines  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Cardinal  Newman.  Admirers  of  "The 
Dream  of  Gerontius "  may  find  it  hard  to  believe 
that  the  muse  which  inspired  that  great  work  could 
have  suggested  anything  so  playftil,  even  gay,  as 
this  little  address.  Only  a  child's  request  could 
have  produced  it: 

Fair  cousin,  thy  page 
Is  small  to  encage 


The  thouglits  which  engage 

The  mind  of  a  sage 
Such  as  I  am. 

'Twere  in  teaspoon  to  take 

The  whole  Genevese  lake, 

Or  a  lapdog  to  make 

The  white  elephant  sac- 
red in  Siam. 

Yet  inadequate  though 

To  the  terms  strange  and  so- 
lemn that  figure  in  po- 

lysyllabical  row 
In  a  treatise: 

Still,  true  words  and  plain. 

Of  the  heart  and  the  brain. 

This  book  to  contain 
Very  meet  is. 

—The  "Poems"  of  Miss  Olive  C.  Parr  are,  above- 
all,  modest  and  genuine.  Her  themes  are  religious, 
but  she  has  steered  nobly  clear  of  the  highly 
emotional  but  extremely  prosy  cant  which  aspiring 
poetasters  often  print  in  metrical  form  for  no 
good  reason  whatever.  Piety  is  not  necessarily 
poetry,  and  hundreds  of  stereotyped  phrases  that 
were  poetry  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church  have 
become  the  prose  language  of  devotion  long  since. 
It  is  the  most  promising  aspect  of  Miss  Parr's- 
poems  that  they  are  fresh  and  original  so  far  as 
they  go.  The  writer  has  not  yet  found  her  whole 
strength  of  expression,  but  when  that  strength 
comes  — as  it  will  from  conscientious  labor — her 
temperament  and  sincerity  will  make  it  well  worth 
her  while  to  write.  "Poems"  is  neatly  published 
by  R.  &  T.  Washbourne. 

—The  following  clipping  from  the  London  Daily 
Telegraph  has  been  going  the  rounds  of  the  press: 

When  th'e  Empress  of  Austria  was  hunting  In  Meath  one 
season,  the  fox  she  was  following  sprang  over  the  wall  of 
Maynooth  College  and  rushed  past  the  exercise  grounds,  where 
the  students  were  pacing  to  and  ffo,  presumably  immersed  in 
pious  contemplation.  The  sight  of  reynard  roused  in  them 
that  sporting  instinct  inherent  in  most  Irishmen,  and  they 
were  on  the  point  of  giving  chase  when  the  wall  was  again  i 
cleared — this  time  by  a  beautiful  woman  on  a'  spirited  horse. 
This  was  the  Empress  of  Austria,"  who  had  followed  the  fox 
through  thick  and  thin,  and  evidently  through  water  as  well, 
as  the  dripping  state  of  her  habit  testified. 

As  a  striking  illustration  of  the  unreliability  of 
the  usual  newspaper,  this  bears  away  the  palm. 
Surely  the  reporter  who  described  that  scene  with 
so  much  vividness  and  assurance  must  have  witr* 
nessed  it  himself    Yet  this  is  what  the  accomplished 
editor  of  the  New   Zealand   Tablet  writes  of  the- 
picturesque  paragraph : 

The  feat  attributed  to   the  Empress  and  Mr.  Reynard  wa»- 
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—The  row  over  Ritualism  in  England,  and  the 
howls  of  the  benighted  that  "Reformation  prin- 
■ciples  are  in  danger,"  have  induced  the  English 
publishers,  Messrs.  Jarrold  &  Sons,  to  republish  a 
•cheap  abridgment  of  D'Aubign^'s  bigoted  work, 
"The  Great  Reformation  of  the  Sixteenth  Century." 
But  men  have  grown  more  honest  as  well  as  more 
wise  since  D'Aubigne's  time,  and  this  is  how  the 
Atbenwuw,  the  spokesman  of  the  best  Protestant 
scholarship  in  England,  welcomes  the  book: 
"D'Aubigne  wrote  as  a  partisan,  and  subsequent 
research  lias  superseded  his  volumes;  so  that  pub- 
lishers who  issue  a  book  of  this  sort  uncorrected 
and  unrevised  take  upon  themselves  a  responsibility 
we  should  not  care  to  incur."  Which  leads  us  to 
observe  that  if  the  "Reformation"  was  the  mother 
of  modem  learning,  as  the  tracts  tell  us  it  was,  then 
modern  learning  is  a  very  ungrateful  child. 


The  Latest  Books* 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 


The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information  con.' 
cerning  important  new  publications  of  special  interest 
to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will  appear  at 
the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out  from,  time  to 
iime  so  as  to  make  room  for  new  titles.  In  this  way 
{he  reader  will  always  have  before  him  a  complete 
guide  to  current  Catholic  literature.  As  a  rule, 
devotional  books,  pamphlets,  and  new  editions  will 
not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Fpreign  books  not  for  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as  pos- 
sible.   Publishers'  prices  generally  include  postage. 

The  Little  Flowers  of  St.  Francis.     T.  W.  Arnold. 

50  cts. 
Preparation  for  First  Holy  Communion.  Rev.  F.  X. 

Lasance.     75  cts. 
The  Catechism  of  Rodez.    Rev.  John  Thein.     $2,50, 

net. 
St.  John   Damascene  on    Holy   Images.    Mary  H. 

Allies.     %i. 
Historic  Nuns.     Bessie  R.  Belloc.    $1.60,  net. 
The  Four  Gospels.     Very  Rev.  F.  A.  Spencer,  O.  P. 

I1.50. 
The  Life  of  St.  Edmund  of  Abingdon.     Frances  de 

Paravicini.    |i.6o. 
Symbolism  of  Early  Christianity  from  the  Catacombs 

of  Rome.     Rt.  Rev.  F.  S.  Chatard.     25  cts. 


The  Triumph    of    Failure.     Rev.  P.  A.   Sheehan. 

|r.6o,  net. 
Three  Studies  in  Literature.  Louis  E.  Gates.   I1.50. 
Diet  in  Illness  and  Convalescence.  Alice  IVorthing- 

ton  Winthrop.    I1.50. 
Eleanor  Leslie.     A  Memoir.    /.  M.  Stone.    $2. 
A  Harp  of  Many  Chords.     Mary  F.  Nixon.    %i. 
The  Tales  Tim  Told  Us.     Mary  E.  Mannix.   75  cts. 
Peasants  in  Exile.     Henryk  Sienkiewicz.     75  cts. 
Meditations  on  the  Love  of  God.     Pray  Diego  de 

Estella.    $1,  net. 
The  Secret  of  Fougereuse.    Louise  Imogen  Guiney. 

The  Sacred  Heart.     Rev.  Joseph  A.  Keller,  D.  D. 

70  cts. 
Hard  Sayings.     Rev.  George  Tyrrell,  S.  J.    $2. 
The  Cup  of  Tregarvans.  Frances  I.  Kershaw.  75  cts., 

net. 
M^itations  on  the  Incarnation  and  Death  of  Our 

Lord.    Cardinal  Wiseman.    |i.io. 
Mrs.  Markham's  Nieces.   Frances  I.  Kershaw.  $1.00. 

net. 
A  Corner  of  Spain.     Miriam  Coles  Harris.    I1.25. 
Sacred  Scenes  and  Mysteries.  Rev.  J.  F..X.  O^ Conor, 

S.J     $1. 
Seven  Jewels  from  Our  Saviour's  Lips.     Rev.  Joseph 

O'Reilly.     12  cts. 
Impressions  and  Opinions.    Walter  Lecky.   50  cts. 
Heroes  of  the  Middle  West.  Mary  Hartwell  Cather- 

wood.    60  cts. 
Pitman's  Practical  German  Grammar.     50  cts. 
The  Leopard  of  Lancianus.     In  a  Brazilian  Forest. 

Maurice  F.  Egan.     $1,  each. 
Prince  Ragnal,  and  Other  Verses.    Eleanor  C.  Don- 
nelly.   50  cts. 
Oxford  Conferences.   Rev.  Joseph  Rickaby,  S.  J.    40 

cts.,  net. 
A  Klondike  Picnic.     Eleanor  C.  Donnelly.    85  cts. 
Veneration  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Rohner-Brennan. 

J1.25. 
A    Cruise    Under  the    Crescent.     Charles    Warren 

Stoddard.    $1.50.  ' 

Westchester.     Henry  Austin  Adams.     75  cts. 
Lasca,  and  Other  Stories.    Mary  F.  Nixon.    75  cts. 
Marise  Corolla.     Father  Edmund,  C.  P.     I1.25 
The  Chase  of  an  Heiress.     Christian  Reid.     $1. 
The  Choral  Sodality  Hand-book.     Rev.  James  A. 

Walsh.     25  cts. 
Manual  of  Catholic  Theology.     Vol.  II.      Wilhelm- 

Scannell.    I4,  net. 
Illustrated   Explanation  of  the   Holy    Sacraments. 

Rev.  Dr.  Rolfus.  75  cts. 
Cardinal  Lavigerie.  75  cts. 
The  History  of  the  Popes.     Dr.  Ludwig  Pastor. 

Vol.  V.    |3,  net. 
Ave  Roma  Immortalis.    Two  Vols.    Francis  Marion 

Crawford.    |6. 
How  to  Pray.     Abbe  Grou,  S.J.     $1. 
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HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME  BLESSED.— St.  Luke,   i.  48. 
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NOTRE  DAME,  INDIANA,  APRIL  I,  J899. 


NO.  J3. 


[Published  every  Saturday.    Copyright:  Rev.  D.  E.  Hudson,  CSC] 


From  Death  to  Life. 

T^HE  heart  hath  its  Easter  when  from  sin 

We  spring  to  life  of  grace, 
The  glory  of  forgiving  love 
Upon  our  tear-stained  face. 

And  in  the  light  of  that  dear  love 

Forgot  is  sin's  dread  gloom; 
Glad  life  renewed  sings  victory 

O'er  sin,  the  soul's  dark  tomb. 

And  angels  join  the  chorus  loud: 
"A  human  soul  has  risen, — 
God's  love  hath  touched  a  captive's  chains 
And  opened  sin's  bleak  prison." 


The  Feast  of  Joy. 


ASTER  SUNDAY  is  one  of 
the  happiest  days  in  the 
whole  ecclesiastical  cycle.  It 
]  commemorates  the  Resurrec- 
tion of  Christ,  His  double  triumph  over 
corporal  and  spiritual  death, — corporal 
in  Himself,  spiritual  in  us  through  sin. 
And  Christ  triumphed  over  our  bodily 
death,  too ;  for  the  Resurrection  of  Christ 
is  a  pledge  of  our  resurrection,  body  and 
soul,  on  that  day  when  we  shall  all 
stand  before  the  Lamb.  The  very  season 
of  the  year  harmonizes  sweetly  with  the 
mystical  sentiment  of  the  Church  on  this 
day.  The  winter  is  past,— the  snow,  the 
sleet,  the  rains,  the  storms,  and  all  drear- 
iness. Nature  begins  to  smile  again ;  the 
fresh  green  of  the  fields  greets  our  sight. 


The  flowers  put  forth  their  blossoms,  and 
the  sun  shines  bright  and  warm. 

How  consentaneous  with  the  life  of 
the  Church  in  these  days!  The  long 
winter  of  her  suffering  with  Jesus  is  ovfer. 
Her  forty  days'  hungering  and  thirsting 
with  Him;  her  cold,  nightly  vigils;  her 
Holy  Week  of  unutterable  woe  while  He 
suffers  and  dies,  have  passed  away,  and 
He  has  arisen.  The  Sun  of  Eternal  Justice 
smiles  once  more ;  and  this  accords  with 
the  notion  of  our  childhood's  days,  that 
the  rising  sun  on  Easter  mom  dances 
for  very  joy.  Even  to  ourselves,  adults 
in  years,  and  in  their  concomitant  trials, 
tribulations,  afflictions,  and  struggles 
with  the  cold  realities  of  life,  the  sun 
seems  to  dance  on  Easter  mom ;  for  the 
spirit  of  our  rejoicing  mother  the  Church 
has  entered  into  us,  making  us  glad; 
showing  everything  to  us  —  life,  death, 
and  an  ultimate  resurrection — in  a  light 
of  glittering,  happy  brightness.  Blessings 
on  Easter! 

The  Church  has  from  the  beginning 
celebrated  Easter  on  a  Sunday ;  and,  in 
accordance  with  the  apostolic  tradition, 
this  Sunday  must  be  the  first  after  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  March  moon.  The 
formal  decree  regulating  this  observance 
comes  to  us  from  Pope  St.  Pius  ( A.  D. 
158-167).  St.  Leo  the  Great  writes  that 
such  was  the  prax:tice  of  St.  Peter,  and 
that  St.  Mark  left  the  same  tradition 
in  Egypt.  St.  John  the  Evangelist  also 
establishes    the    dav    of    Easter   in    the 
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Apocalypse,  when  he  **was  in  the  spirit 
on  the  Lord's  Day." 

The  learned  Cardinal  Baronius  writes 
that  in  the  year  418  the  Festival  of 
Easter  was  not  celebrated  on  the  proper 
day,  through  an  error  in  the  calculation 
of  time.  But  it  pleased  God  to  rectify 
the  mistake  by  a  miracle,  which  St. 
Paschasius  describes  in  a  letter  to  St.  Leo 
the  Great.  He  says  that  in  a  certain 
church  the  baptismal  font  used  to  fill  up 
of  itself  on  Easter  night ;  and  that  after 
the  baptism  of  the  catechumens,  the 
water  disappeared,  though  the  font  did 
not  communicate  with  any  conduit.  In 
the  year  mentioned  above,  Easter  was 
celebrated  on  the  25th  of  March.  But 
the  water  did  not  appear  in  the  vase 
until  the  22d  of  April,  which  was  proved 
by  subsequent  calculations  to  be  the 
proper  day.  Cassiodorus  has  recorded  a 
similar  miracle. 

The  reader  will  observe  in  the  Missal 
that  the  Mass  proper  to  this  day  is 
prefaced  by  this  observation:  Statio  ad 
Sanctam  Mariam  Majorem,  —  * '  Station 
at  St.  Mary  Major."  Not  without  a 
particular  mystery  was  the  station  of 
Easter  given  to  this  sumptuous  basilica, 
dedicated  to  the  Mother  of  God.  In 
the  first  place,  to  her,  according  to  an 
established  tradition,  Our  Lord  first 
appeared  after  His  Resurrection.  Hence 
the  Church  jubilant  apostrophizes  her  on 
this  day,  Regina  coeli  Isetare !  Another 
singular  reason  is  also  assigned  in  the  life 
of  St.  Gregory  the  Great.  It  is  narrated 
that  one  Easter,  as  he  was  celebrating 
Mass  in  this  church,  when  he  had 
pronounced  the  words,  Pax  Domini  sit 
semper  vobiscum,  the  voice  of  an  angel, 
clear  and  bugle-like,  was  heard  respond- 
ing, Et  cum  spiritu  tuo.  Hence  to  this 
day  no  response  is  made  to  the  Pope  on 
Easter  when  he  pronounces  those  words. 

The  procession  which  takes  place  in 
the  churches  before  the  Easter  Mass  (in 
many   churches,  especially   in  Germany, 


this  procession  is  made  on  Holy  Saturday 
evening)  has  also  a  significance  of  its 
own.  We  gather  it  from  the  Gospel, 
wherein  it  is  written,  *'Go,  tell  the 
disciples  that  He  will  go  before  you  into 
Galilee."  So  the  procession  refers  to  the 
going  of  the  Apostles  and  disciples  into 
Galilee;  and  this  means  transmigration^ 
or  the  leaving  of  the  Jews  for  the  Gentiles. 
This  procession  also  means  that  we  are 
to  pass  from  vice  to  virtue,  and  from 
virtue  to  virtue,  in  order  to  behold  one 
day  the  face  of  the  Lord. 

In  Catholic  countries  the  ancient 
custom  of  blessing  the  fields  and  houses 
on  this  day  with  holy  water  is  still 
observed.  In  Italy  not  only  the  houses 
but  also  the  food  to  be  consumed  on 
Easter  day — the  lamb,  the  eggs,  the 
bread,  and  the  vegetables, — are  blessed  by 
the  priest.  This  pious  usage  is  attributed 
to  St.  Gregory.  In  his  ''Dialogues"  he 
says  that  on  this  sacred  occasion  no 
food  should  be  eaten  which  has  not  been 
blessed  by  the  priest,  and  that  the  Sign  of 
the  Cross  should  be  made  over  it  immedi- 
ately before  eating, — all  to  remind  us  how 
much  we  are  indebted  to  our  Redeemer. 

In  olden  times,  when  the  Pope  lived  at 
the  Quirinal  Palace  in  Rome,  it  was  the 
custom  for  him  to  vest  himself  with  the 
pontifical  robes,  as  far  as  the  dalmatic, 
in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Lawrence,  called 
Sancta  Sanctorum.  The  image  of  Our 
Lord  was  then  uncovered,  and  he  kissed 
the  feet  thereof,  singing  thrice:  Surrexit 
Dominus  de  sepulchro,  alleluia !  The 
attendants  answered:  Qui  pro  nobis 
pependit  in  ligno,  alleluia  !  This  being 
done,  he  retired  to  his  throne,  whence  he 
gave  the  pax  to  the  archdeacon  and 
deacons,  saying :  Surrexit  Dominus  vere, — 
"The  Lord  has  arisen  indeed."  They 
answered:  Et  apparuit  Simoni, —  ''And 
has  appeared  to  Simon."  When  this 
ceremony  had  been  performed  in  turn  by 
all  the  attendants,  the  Pope  put  on  the 
white    chasuble,    the    pallium    and    the 
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mitre,  and,  descending  the  staircase  of 
the  palace,  mounted  a  snow-white  horse, 
richly  caparisoned,  and  rode  in  solemn 
procession  to  the  Church  of  St.  Mary 
Major.   There  he  sang  Mass. 

In  modern  times,  until  recent  years, 
the  Pope  pontificates  in  St.  Peter's,  and 
afterward  imparts  a  solemn  benediction 
from  the  great  balcony  of  the  basilica 
to  the  thousands  of  people  assembled  in 
the  piazza  below.  In  the  afternoon  a 
procession,  called  ''Of  the  Three  Marys," 
takes  place  in  the  church.  On  this  day  the 
great  ''  pharo  "  of  St.  Peter's  is  suspended 
over  the  tomb  of  the  Holy  Apostles, 
and  illuminated.  It  was  constructed  by 
order  of  Pope  Adrian  I.  (771-795),  is  of 
solid  silver,  cruciform,  and  carries  one 
thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty  tapers. 

A  plenary  indulgence  is  always  granted 
to  the  faithful  who  attend  the  solemn 
services  in  any  one  of  the  patriarchal 
basilicas  of  Rome,  in  Santa  Maria  degli 
Angeli,  or  in  the  churches  of  Saints 
Praxedes  and  Pudentiana.  This  indul- 
gence probably  takes  its  origin  from 
the  custom  which  obtained  with  the 
early  Christian  emperors  of  liberating  on 
Easter  Sunday  all  prisoners  who  were 
not  accused  of  enormous  crimes.  The 
same  pious  usage  was  observed  by  the 
emperors  of  the  East.  Theodosius  gave  it 
the  sanction  of  a  law.  He  used  to  say 
every  Easter,  in  the  warmth  of  his  joy: 
Utinam  mihi  liceret  et  defanctos  revocare, 
et  restischare,  et  ad  priorem  vitam 
reducere!—'^  Would  that  I  could  recall  the 
dead,  and  resuscitate  them,  and  restore 
them  to  life!" 

The  usages  in  other  churches  are 
equally  interesting.  In  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem  the  deacon 
of  the  Mass  points  with  his  finger  to 
the  sepulchre  of  Our  Lord  when  he  reads 
in  the  Gospel,  Surrexit  non  est  hie.  In 
the  church  at  Angers  a  curious  ceremony 
obtains.  After  the  third  lesson  of  Matins 
the    altar   is    arranged   in    the    form    of 


a  sepulchre  and  covered  with  a  white 
pall.  Two  priests  in  white  copes  seat 
themselves  at  either  side,  in  representa- 
tion of  the  angels  that  sat  at  the  tomb 
of  the  Saviour.  Then  from  the  sacristy 
emerge  two  clerics  in  the  alb  and  white 
dalmatic.  The  amict  is  arranged  on  the 
head  after  the  fashion  of  an  Oriental 
veil,  and  fastened  with  a  red  band  which 
passes  across  the  forehead.  These  repre- 
sent the  two  Marys.  When  they  arrive  at 
the  altar  the  choir  sings :  Quern  quaeritis 
in  sepulehro? — "Whom  seek  ye  in  the 
sepulchre?"  They  answer:  Jesum  Naza- 
renum  erueifixuniy  —  "Jesus  of  Nazareth 
crucified."  The  angels  reply:  Non  est  hie, 
surrexit  sicut  praedixit.  Venite  et  videte 
loeum  uhi positus  erat  Dominus,  —  "He 
is  not  here  :  He  has  arisen  as  He 
predicted.  Come  and  see  the  place  where 
the  Lord  was  laid."  The  clerics  then 
enter  the  sepulchre,  kiss  the  altar  and 
incense  it,  the  priests  without  singing 
meanwhile:  Ite,  nuntiate  diseipulis  ejus, 
quia  surrexit.  The  two  clerics  then  go 
into  the  choir  and  give  the  pax  to  the 
bishop,  whispering  in  his  ear:  Surrexit 
Dominus,  alleluia !  He  answers  :  Deo 
gratias,  alleluia  I  The  canons  go  through 
the  same  ceremony,  and  finally  the  Te 
Deum  is  sung. 

In  the  Western  Church  no  hymn  is 
sung  on  Easter  Sunday.  We  only  sing 
the  Alleluia  thrice,  to  express  our  hope 
in  a  glorious  resurrection.  We  sing  it 
three  times,  as  we  also  sing  three  psalms, 
says  Durandus,  to  show  that  by  the 
power  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity,  in 
whom  is  all  perfection,  the  Resurrection 
has  been  effected.  In  some  churches, 
however — as  for  instance,  the  Ambrosian 
at  Milan, — the  hyrnn  is  sung  according 
to  the  usage  of  the  Oriental  liturgy. 

The  hymn,  or  ecclesiastical  canticle — 
which,  according  to  the  Greek  word, 
signifies  praise, — was  first  composed  and 
used  by  Moses.  The  Church  has  imitated 
his  example,  introducing  the  singing  of 
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hymns  into  the  choirs.  St.  Ephrem  of 
Syria  wrote  beautiful  hymns,  especially 
in  honor  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Saints 
Gregory  of  Nazianzen  and  Apollinaris, 
likewise,  were  celebrated  as  poets  of 
the  Church.  Apropos  of  Easter,  the 
erudite  Baronius  writes  that  after  the 
celebration  of  the  Pasch,  the  Jews  used 
to  sing  the  psalm.  In  exitu  Israel  de 
^gyptOy  with  six  other  psalms,  each  of 
which  began  with  Alleluia.  All  these  were 
called  the  Magnum  Alleluia. 

The  great  hymnist  of  the  Greek  Church 
was  Hyerotheus.  With  us  St.  Hilarius 
has  been  imitated  with  great  elegance 
by  St.  Ambrose.  The  Te  Deum,  the  most 
glorious  and  expressive  pasan  of  praise 
that  was  ever  written,  is  his  composition. 
St.  Ambrose,  too,  had  an  imitator;  and 
this  brings  me  back  to  Easter  Sunday. 
I  said  that  in  the  Western  churches  no 
hymn  was  sung.  I  referred  to  the  Vesper 
service,  in  which  the  Regina  Coeli  alone 
is  sung.  That  is  simply  the  jubilant 
exclamation  of  the  Church  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  on  the  happiest  day  of  her  life — 
that  on  which  her  Divine  Son  triumphed 
forever  over  death,  and  appeared  to 
her  forever  glorified  and  beyond  the  pale 
of  suffering.  It  was  first  used  by  St. 
Gregory  the  Great. 

But  would  you  read  an  Easter  hymn — 
one  that  worthily  honors  the  day,  fills 
your  soul  with  sacred  enthusiasm,  w^hile 
it  invests  the  poet  with  epic  interest,  even 
as  the  hymns  of  St.  Thomas  on  Corpus 
Christi  day  ?  Take  up  your  Missal  anew, 
patient  reader ;  read  the  Hasc  Dies  in  the 
Gradual  of  the  Mass,  and  admire  the 
poetic  as  well  as  theological  genius  of  the 
great  St.  Augustine.  Pause  at  that  Quid 
vidisti,  Maria,  in  via.'' — **What  didst 
thou  see,  Mary,  by  the  way?"  —  and 
pray  that  you  and  I,  and  all  who  believe 
in  the  Resurrection,  may  one  day  hear 
from  Him,  in  the  same  voice  of  love,  the 
salutation  which  He  addressed  to  her 
that  Easter  morn — Ave!  D.  P. 


Wcigfhed  in  the  Balance. 


BY    CHRISTIAN    REID. 

vn. 

'  /  I  FORTNIGHT  later  a  group  was 
/a\  again  gathered  under  the  trees  on 
/  </  I  the  lawn  of  the  house  in  Passy, 
composed  of  those  who  were  the 
chief  amis  de  la  maison.  There  was  the 
Abbe  Ravoux,  with  his  mingled  air  of  the 
ecclesiastic  and  the  man  of  the  world — 
intellectual,  polished;  carrying  in  his 
aspect  and  manner  all  the  aroma  of 
the  salons,  together  with  what  may  be 
called  the  perfume  of  the  cloister,  —  that 
fragrance  caught  from  the  spiritual 
life  which  even  the  most  worldly  can 
recognize.  There  was  Dufresne,  with  his 
strong,  keen,  bearded  face  and  dry,  cynical 
manner.  There  was  Norbert,  with  his 
passionate  enthusiasms,  and  his  dreams 
which  had  already  begun  to  suffer  some 
change  from  the  atmosphere  of  the  deca- 
dent societj^  in  which  he  found  himself. 
And  there  was  Camilla,  with  her  superb 
self-confidence,  and  the  dawn -like  glow 
of  her  coming  triumph  shining,  as  it 
were,  about  her. 

They  were  all  come  to  bid  the  Darra- 
cotes,  father  and  daughter,  adieu ;  for  it 
was  settled  that  they  would  leave  Paris 
the  next  day,  and  sail  from  Havre  the 
day  after.  Such  partings  are  always  sad ; 
for  in  our  life  of  change  and  chance  what 
assurance  have  those  that  part  that  they 
will  ever  meet  again?  But  this  parting 
would  have  been  especiall^^  so,  from  the 
knowledge  present  in  the  thoughts  of 
each  of  the  danger  overshadowing  their 
friend  and  host,  had  not  the  latter  by 
his  cheerful  animation  rendered  sadness 
impossible.  He  was  indeed  looking  so 
well,  and  was  in  such  good  spirits  —  as 
he  had  been  for  a  fortnight  passed, — 
that  Irma  almost  entirely  put  away 
fears    regarding  his  health.    Seeing  him 
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before  her  eyes  apparently  untouched  by 
disease,  how  was  it  possible  for  her  to 
believe  in  the  danger,  of  which  she  had 
obtained  only  one  vStartling  glimpse?  And 
so  she  herself  was  in  radiant  spirits  — 
spirits  which  her  friends  remembered 
afterward  with  many  pangs  of  pity, — 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  on  the 
morrow  she  was  to  leave  her  home  of 
many  years,  and  turn  her  face  toward 
a  land  of  which  she  knew  nothing. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  but  for  the 
shock  of  fear  and  anxiety  which  she  had 
suffered,  this  would  have  been  to  her  a 
very  painful  necessity;  for  the  love  of 
change  and  wandering  had  never  been 
developed  in  her ;  while,  on  the  contrary, 
her  local  attachments  were  strong  and 
deep.  But  having  suffered  that  horrible 
anxiety  beside  which  everything  else  was 
dwarfed  into  insignificance,  and  then 
having  known  the  inexpressible  relief  of 
its  lessening,  she  thought  only  of  the 
possibly  beneficial  effect  of  the  change 
upon  her  father's  health,  and  w^as  eager 
that  it  should  be  tried.  Therefore  she 
had  hastened  all  their  preparations,  and 
they  were  now  ready  for  departure :  the 
Psyche  was  finished,  Margherita  v^as  to 
be  placed  in  charge  of  the  house,  and 
their  passage  was  taken  in  the  great 
steamer  which  would  sail  from  Havre 
within  the  next  two  days. 

And  so,  for  the  last  time,  the  little  group 
of  intimates  gathered  in  the  familiar 
spot,  which  had  witnessed  so  many  such 
gatherings,  to  bid  them  bon  voyage. 
But,  as  if  by  common  consent,  the  subject 
of  departure  was  avoided,  and  the  talk 
had  been  for  the  most  part  light  and 
gay,  such  as  suited  the  golden  summer 
evening  still  shining  all  about  them  with 
its  radiance  and  charm. 

Yet  there  was  one  heart  on  which  the 
pain  of  parting  lay  so  heavily  that  the 
sunshine  had  for  it  no  radiance  and  no 
charm.  To  Norbert  it  was  impossible 
to  imagine  how  life  would  go  on  after 


the  face  which  made  sunshine  for  him 
had  passed  out  of  it ;  for  he  knew  well 
that  in  this  parting  there  was  more  than 
the  usual  element  of  uncertainty.  Apart 
from  the  condition  of  Mr.  Darracote's 
health,  of  which  he  did  not  think  very 
much,  the  instinct  of  the  lover  told  him 
that  a  girl  so  beautiful  would  hardly 
go  out  into  the  world  with  an  unsafe- 
guarded  heart  and  return  as  she  had 
gone — if,  indeed,  she  returned  at  all.  And 
he  knew  well  that  this  heart  was 
unsafeguarded  as  far  as  any  response 
to  his  passion  was  concerned.  He  had 
not  seen  Irma  alone  for  a  moment  since 
their  parting  in  the  studio;  but  Mr. 
Darracote  had  startled  him  by  walking 
in  upon  him  the  next  day  and  had  settled 
his  fate  by  a  few  kind  but  decided  words. 

** Understand;"  he  said  in  conclusion, 
''that  I  do  not  object  to  your  coming  to 
my  house  in  the  manner  to  w^hich  you 
have  been  accustomed  —  in  fact,  I  should 
be  sorry  if  you  did  not  come ;  but  if  you 
come,  it  must  be  on  the  distinct  condition 
that  you  do  not  trouble  my  daughter 
with  any  further  love-making.  She  does 
not  respond  to  your  sentiment,  —  of  that 
I  think  you  must  have  assured  yourself. 
But  she  likes  you,  she  is  easily  touched 
to  compassion,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
she  could  readily  be  led  to  bind  herself 
in  a  manner  which  she  would  be  certain 
to  regret  when  wider  knowledge  of  life 
gives  her  a  knowledge  of  herself  which 
she  does  not  possess  now." 

The  young  man  flushed  painfully. 

"I  hope,"  he  said,  ''that  you  do  not 
think  I  am  capable  of  wishing  her  to 
bind  herself  in  any  manner  that  she 
would  be  likely  to  regret?" 

"No,"  Mr.  Darracote  answered;  "I 
am  sure  you  would  not  do  so  —  know- 
ingly. But  youth  is  selfish  and  passion 
is  blind,  and  I  recognize  both  in  your 
character  ;  and  in  hers  possibilities 
which  might  lead  to  one  of  those  tragic 
mistakes    that,  without    apparent    fault 
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on  either  side  —  although,  all  the  same, 
there  js  fault, — often  wreck  human  lives. 
But  I  am  determined  to  allow  no  oppor- 
tunity for  anything  of  the  kind.  The 
situation  is  plain.  Irma  has  none  of  the 
feeling  for  you  that  you  desire.  If  you  are 
sufficiently  convinced  of  this,  and  strong 
enough  in  self-control  to  meet  her  on 
the  old  friendly  ground,  why,  come  as 
heretofore.  But  if  you  can  not  do  this — 
if  you  can  not  trust  yourself, — then  it  is 
best  that  you  should  stay  away.  I  can 
not  permit  her  to  be  tormented  nor  her 
pity  worked  upon.  If  you  come,  you 
must  promise  that  there  shall  be  no 
more  love-making." 

There  was  a  pause,  and  then  Norbert 
asked,  slowly  :  *'  Do  you  mean  that  I 
am  to  bind  myself  indefinitely  ?  " 

''No,"  Mr.  Darracote  replied,  after  a 
short  pause  on  his  own  part;  "I  will 
only  ask  you  to  bind  yourself  during  the 
time  which  remains  before  our  departure 
for  America.  That  is  not  long." 

''That  may  not  be  long,"  Norbert 
passionately  returned  ;  "but  the  time 
which  will  follow — the  time  of  separa- 
tion from  her,  — how  long  will  that  be  ?  " 

He  did  not  understand  the  sadness 
which  gathered  in  the  eyes,  so  kindly  yet 
keenly  regarding  him. 

"That,"  Gilbert  Darracote  answered, 
"  God  only  knows.  But  after  we  have  left 
France  I  lay  no  embargo  on  you.  In  the 
future,  if  you  desire  to  do  so,  3'ou  may 
seek  her  and  try  your  fortune  again;  but 
at  the  present  time  I  will  have  no  more 
agitation  of  a  subject  which  only  dis- 
turbs and  distresses  her.  If  you  agree  to 
this,  come  to  us  as  often  as  you  like;  if 
not,  my  door  must  be  closed  to  you." 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that,  given 
the  situation  as  Norbert  perceived  it — to 
wit,  that  Mr.  Darracote  was  right  in  his 
assertion  that  Irma  did  not  respond  to 
the  feeling  offered  her,  and  that  conse- 
quently to  insist  upon  pressing  it  on  her 
w^ould    only  serve    the    end  of  shutting 


himself  out  from  her  presence  without 
any  compensation  at  all, — it  was  not 
surprising  that  he  gave  the  pledge  asked 
of  him,  and  so  continued  to  hold  his  place 
in  that  inner  circle  of  friends  who  found 
their  way  to  the  Passy  house. 

To  Irma  her  father  simply  said : 

"  I  have  spoken  to  that  foolish  boy,  and 
he  will  not  annoy  you  again.  Make  no 
difference  in  your  manner  to  him  when 
he  comes  next." 

The  girl  opened  her  eyes. 

"Why  should  I  make  any  difference?" 
she  asked.  "  I  am  glad  you  spoke  to  him, 
and  that  he  will  not  talk  so  again;  for 
it  is  painful  —  it  makes  me  sad.  But  for 
anything  else,  I  do  not  think  of  it." 

And  this  was  quite  true  —  so  true  that 
at  his  next  visit  Norbert  clearly  recog- 
nized that  indeed  she  did  "not  think  of 
it."  There  v^as  no  consciousness  in  her 
manner,  nor  in  her  glance  when  it  met 
his ;  for  the  simple  reason  that  a  greater 
emotion  had  entirely  swept  out  of  her 
thoughts  his  avowal  and  all  that  it 
implied.  The  young  man  was  deeply 
stung  by  this  indifference,  and  yet  there 
was  a  certain  comfort  in  it.  Psyche  had 
not  wakened  yet,  but  might  it  not  be  at 
last  his  >  happy  privilege  to   waken  her  ? 

This  was  the  dream  which  kept  him 
from  despair,  —  a  dream  which  almost 
every  lover  cherishes  so  long  as  there  is 
no  "other"  in  the  case.  But  it  was  not 
able  to  save  him  from  the  pang  which 
was  tearing  his  heart  as  he  sat  under 
the  green  shade  of  the  chestnuts  and 
devoured  with  his  eyes  (not  knowing 
how  they  told  his  story  to  ever3'one)  the 
lovely  face,  so  full  at  once  of  enchant- 
ing brightness  and  enchanting  softness, 
which  was  soon  to  vanish  from  his  sight. 

"Don't  look  so  triste,''  Camilla  said  to 
him.  "Do  you  not  see  that  we  are  all 
making  an  effort  to  be  gay  ?  It  is  to  keep 
up  their  spirits,  especially  poor  Irma's. 
If  we  followed  our  inclination,  we  should 
probably  all  look   as  melancholy  as  you 
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do;    but,  I  ask  you  now,  would  that  be 
very  cheerful  ?  ' ' 

He  could  not  but  smile. 

"Possibly  not,"  he  said;  ''but  if  you 
think  that  I  am  not  making  any  effort 
you  are  mistaken.  I  assure  you  that  if 
I  followed  my  inclination  I  should  look 
much  more  melancholy  than  I  do." 

She  lifted  her  shoulders. 

"But  what  is  the  good  of  it?"  she 
demanded.  ''Nobody  will  miss  the  dear 
people  so  much  as  I  will — what!  you 
don't  believe  it?" 

Norbert,  who  had  been  betrayed  into 
an  expression  of  incredulity,  was  obliged 
to  own  that  he  did  not. 

"Candidly,"  he  said,  "I  think  that  I 
shall  miss  them  a  great  deal  more;  for, 
without  discussing  any  possible  difference 
of  quality  in  our  regard,  it  is  very  certain 
that  I  am  not  about  to  be  absorbed  in 
a  debut  which  is  to  electrify  the  world." 

"And  it  does  not  occur  to  you  that 
one  would  like  a  little  sympathy  at  such 
a  time,"  she  returned;  "that  it  will  be 
rather  hard  to  have  nobody  at  all  to 
feel  a  personal  interest  in  one's  triumph. 
Do  you  suppose  that,  although  you  are 
desperately  in  love  with  Irma  —  ma  foil 
a  bat  could  see  that, — you  will  really 
miss  her  as  much  as  I  shall?" 

"I  think,"  he  replied,  uncompromis- 
ingly, "  that,b3^  comparison,  you  will  not 
miss  her  at  all.  You  confess  that  yours 
is  only  a  selfish  desire  for  some  one  to 
sj'-mpathize  with  you  in  your  triumph; 
but  for  me  — I  don't  at  all  care  who 
knows  it,— the  sun  will  go  out  of  the 
world  when  she  is  gone.  I  am  afraid  even 
to  think  of  the  desolation  \vhich  is  before 
me,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  be  as  much  as 
I  can  do  to  avoid  drowning  myself." 

Camilla  regarded  him  with  a  rather 
inscrutable  expression  in  her  bright 
brown  eyes.  He  was  very  much  of  an 
enigma  to  her— for  the  men  with  whom 
her  limited  experience  had  acquainted 
her  were  of  a  very  different  type,— but 


she  had  always  been  conscious  of  a 
certain  attractive  quality  in  him. 

"Don't  do  that!"  she  said.  "Think 
of  the  unpleasantness  of  the  morgue! 
Besides,  'quand  on  est  mort,  c'est  pour 
longtemps.'  Whereas,  if  you  remain  alive, 
there  is  nothing  that  I  am  aware  of  to 
prevent  your  seeing  her  again." 

"Ah!"  he  answered,  drawing  in  his 
breath  sharply;  "but  who  can  tell 
how  —  or  where?" 

The  Abbe  Ravoux  overheard  the  words 
and  turned  toward  him. 

"M.  Norbert,"  he  said,  in  his  gentle, 
high-bred  voice,  "those  are  questions 
which  a  w^ise  m?an  does  not  ask,  because 
he  knows  that  to  answer  them  is  impos- 
sible ;  and  a  Christian  does  not  ask  them, 
because  he  knows  that  the  future  is  in 
the  hand  of  God." 

The  3^oung  man  lifted  his  glance  to  the 
dark,  clear-cut  face,  at  once  so  winning 
and  so  commanding. 

"But  suppose  that  one  has  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  neither,  M.  I'Abbe?"  he 
said.  "What  then?  And,  honestly,  why 
should  it  lessen  the  fear  of  calamity  to 
believe  that  it  may  come  from  the  hand 
of  God?  Would  one  suffer  from  it  the 
less  on  that  account?" 

"A  childish  question!"  said  the  Abb^. 
''  Forgive  me !  "  —  as  Norbert  flushed — "  I 
was  not  thinking  so  much  of  you  as  of  the 
widespread  childishness  which  asks  such" 
questions.  See,  my  friend !  would  you 
perceive  no  difference  if  a  surgeon  cut  off 
your  arm  without  cause,  or  if  he  cut  it  off 
to  save  your  whole  body  from  death?" 

"Metaphors  are  misleading,  M. I'Abbe. 
The  difference  lies  in  this  —  one  would 
know  what  the  surgeon  had  in  view." 

"I  grant  that  one  must  exercise  a  little 
faith  with  regard  to  what  le  bon  Dieu 
has  in  view  when  He  operates  upon  us," 
the  Abbe  responded,  smiling.  "  But  it 
does  not  require  a  very  heroic  degree 
of  that  virtue  to  believe  that  a  wisdom 
incomparably     higher     than     our     own 
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orders  all  things  for  ends  so  far-reaching 
that  we  are  unable  to  perceive  them." 

Dufresne  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"You  may  not  consider  that  a  very- 
heroic  degree  of  faith  is  required  for  such 
a  belief,"  he  said;  "but  to  me  it  appears 
so  heroic  as  to  be  impossible.  How  is 
a  man  to  believe  in  *  ends  so  far-reaching 
that  it  is  impossible  to  perceive  them '  ?  " 

"By  applying  the  simplest  principles 
governing  that  which  he  knows  to  that 
which  he  does  not  know,"  the  Abbe 
answered.  "  There  is  not  a  man  who  has 
lived  anything  beyond  a  mere  animal 
existence  who  will  not  acknowledge  that 
everything  which  he  possesses  of  value 
in  his  character  and  everything  he  knows 
of  true  wisdom  he  has  learned  through 
things  which  seemed  hardest  to  him  and 
against  which  perhaps  he  rebelled  most 
strongly.  It  is  the  old  illustration  of  the 
potter  and  the  clay.  While  we  murmur, 
a  divine  hand  is  forming  us  for  uses  of 
which  we  know  little,  but  which  even 
in  this  life  it  is  given  us  sometimes  to 
recognize." 

Dufresne  growled  something  inartic- 
ulate, which  might  be  taken  for  protest ; 
but  Gilbert  Darracote  nodded  assent. 

"  It  is  true,"  he  rejoined.  "  Do  you 
remember  the  player  in  the  '  Purgatorio,' 
who  lingers  after  the  game  is  over,  sadly 
repeating  his  throws  and  'learning  by 
his  losses '  ?  Not  even  Dante  ever  touched 
a  deeper  truth.  It  is  from  our  griefs  that 
we  learn.  And  what  one  learns  from 
them  one  could  learn  in  no  other  way." 

A  moment's  silence  fell  on  the  group. 
It  was  the  first  note  of  earnestness  that 
had  been  sounded  in  their  talk,  the  first 
outward  sign  of  the  underlying  sadness 
in  all  their  minds.  At  another  time 
Dufresne' s  protest  would  have  become 
speedily  articulate;  but  as  it  was  no  one 
spoke :  no  one  dared  contradict  the  man 
who,  standing  in  the  shadow  of  possible 
death,  declared  that  what  he  had  learned 
in  life  best  worth  knowing  he  had,  like 


Dante's  player,  learned  through  his  losses 
and  his  griefs. 

Presently  Camilla  rose. 

"It  is  hard  to  tear  one's  self  away," 
she  observed;  "but  for  me  there  is  no 
alternative.  The  maestro  is  to  bring 
the  impresario  from  Milan  to  see  me  this 
evening,  and  we  are  to  arrange  final 
terms,  so  that  the  contract  may  be 
drawm  up.  Ah,  my  friends,  my  friends, 
why  are  you  going  away  just  now?" 

"For  one  thing,  because  you  have  no 
further  need  of  us,  Camilla,"  said  Mr. 
Darracote,  patting  gently  the  hand  she 
laid  on  his  arm.  "You  will  soon  be  a 
famous  cantatrice,  and  the  most  rose- 
lined  path  of  success  in  all  the  world 
will  open  before  you.  What  could  we 
do  but  mingle  our  bravas  with  all  the 
others  that  will  greet  you?" 

"What  could  you  do?  You  could  keep 
me  sane  and  sober,''  the  girl  answered, 
with  a  sudden  flash  of  wisdom.  "It  is 
for  that  one  needs  a  friend.  Oh,  I  shall 
have  flatterers  enough,  but  any  one  to 
say,  'Camilla,  be  wise!  Remember  you 
are  but  a  little  Italian  nightingale  sing- 
ing for  an  hour  to  amuse  these  who 
listen ;  but  when  you  can  no  longer  sing, 
what  will  they  care  for  you?'  —  there 
will  be  no  one  to  say  that  to  me." 

"But  since  you  are  capable  of  saying 
it  to  yourself.  Mademoiselle,"  remarked 
Dufresne,  "why  should  you  need  some 
one  else  to  hold  the  burning  flax  before 
you  and  cry.  Sic  transit  gloria  mundi?'' 
"  Because,  Monsieur,  the  incense  of 
praise  is  like  wine:  it  mounts  to  the 
head,"  she  answered,  with  a  charming 
candor.  "And  I  can  not  trust  myself  to 
remember  always  the  burning  flax." 

"If  the  incense  mounts  to  your  head 
it  will  not  stay  there,"  said  Darracote, 
smiling.  "I  have  no  fear  of  that:  the 
head  is  too  wise,  the  heart  is  too  true. 
So  go  out  into  the  world  and  sing  like 
a  true  nightingale  of  our  Italy.  And  my 
blessing  go  with  you." 
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With  a  quick,  graceful  movement  she 
bent  her  head  and  kissed  his  hand. 

''I  feel,"  she  said,  "that  you  give  me 
the  blessing  my  father  is  not  here  to 
give.  And  nov^  I  will  go  with  a  light 
heart  to  meet  the  impresario.  This  is 
not  good-bye,  you  know ;  for  I  shall  be 
here  to-morrow  morning  to  see  you  off. 
Meanwhile  Irma  is  coming  with  me  for 
an  hour  or  two." 

**I  shall  be  gone  but  a  short  time, 
papa  dear,"  interposed  Irma.  **  Camilla 
insists  that  I  must  witness  her  triumph 
over  the  impresario  as  the  keynote  of 
all  her  triumphs  to  come." 

"There  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
hasten  to  return,"  said  her  father.  "I 
shall  not  be  lonely,  since  our  friends  here 
will  no  doubt  remain  with  me." 

But  Norbert  also  arose,  saying : 

"  I  must  return  to  Paris,  and  if  I  might 
be  permitted  to  attend — " 

But  Dufresne's  hand  fell  on  his  arm. 

"Will  you  never  forget,  mon  ami,''  he 
said,  "  that  you  are  not  in  that  fortunate 
country  of  yours,  where  les  demoiselles 
are  attended  in  public  by  young  men  and 
no  one  finds  it  remarkable  ?  Here  in  Paris 
we  are  not  so  Arcadian  in  our  habits 
and  thoughts.  It  is  I  —  who  must  of 
necessity  take  leave  —  who  will,  together 
with  the  good  Margherita,  accompany 
them  as  far  as  their  destination." 

Norbert  looked  at  once  abashed  and 
rebellious. 

"I  thought,"  he  said,  "that  we  were 
Bohemians  and  therefore  not  bound  by 
the  rules  of  great  people  and  bourgeois?'' 

"Every  young  woman  is  bound  by 
certain  rules,  unless  she  wishes  to  become 
Bohemian  in  a  sense  which  these  young 
ladies  certainly  do  not,"  replied  the 
painter.  ^'Assez!  Stay  you  here,  for  I 
must  go;  and  Mademoiselle  Irma  does 
not,  I  know,  wish  her  father  left  alone." 

"  Yes,"  said  Irma  in  a  quick  aside, 
''stay,  I  beg!  I  do  not  know  what 
engagements  M,  I'Abbe  may  have  which 


will  take  him  away  before  riiy  return, 
and  Margherita  must  go  with  me.  So, 
unless  it  deranges  you  too  much — " 

"  Don't  you  know  that  I  would  derange 
myself  to  any  degree  to  do  you  the  least 
service?"  he  interrupted.  "Of  course  I 
will  stay  —  as  long  as  3^ou  wish.  Don't 
hasten  to  return." 

He  was  fully  rewarded  by  her  smile  of 
thanks ;  and  when  she  went  away,  a  few 
minutes  later,  she  turned  at  the  gate  to 
send  another  smile  back  at  the  group 
sitting  in  the  soft  evening  light  under 
the  trees.  Would  she  ever  forget  the 
picture — her  father  waving  his  pipe  with 
a  gesture  of  gay  farewell  to  Dufresne, 
the  Abbe  sitting  beside  him,  Norbert 
leaning  back  in  his  chair  and  gazing 
wistfully  after  them?  Such  a  familiar 
picture;  but,  after  she  had  passed  out 
of  the  gate,  never  to  be  seen  again,  save 
by  the  sad  light  of  memory,  in  all  die 
years  of  time. 

Two  hours  later,  as  she  was  coming 
with  Margherita  out  of  the  house  near 
the  Place  de  I'Etoile,  Norbert  suddenly 
stood  before  her ;  and  one  glance  at  his 
white,  agitated  face  was  enough  to  warn 
her  of  the  news  he  brought.  Before  he 
could  speak,  she  caught  his  arm. 

"My  father?"  she  gasped. 

Norbert  put  his  other  arm  around  her 
as  a  brother  might  have  done. 

"He  is  ill,"  he  said,  gently;  "and  I 
have  come  for  you.  Be  brave!  I  have  a 
carriage  here.  We  shall  reach  Passy  in 
a  few  moments." 

She  made  only  one  moan,  "Oh,  why 
did  I  leave  him!"  and  then,  without 
another  word,  suffered  him  to  hurry  her 
into  the  waiting  carriage,  which  at  once 
drove  off  rapidly. 

A  terrible  instinct  of  the  truth  kept  her 
from  asking  any  questions;  but  if  there 
was  any  hope  in  her  heart,  it  died  abso- 
lutely when  she  saw  the  face  of  the  Abbe 
Ravoux  as  he  stood  awaiting  her  in  the 
garden  gate,  out  of  which  she  had  passed 
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so  short  a  time  before.  In  the  sorrowful 
compassion  of  that  countenance  she  read 
the  full  confirmation  of  her  worst  fear. 

"Yes,  my  child,"  said  the  gentle, 
fatherly  voice,  in  reply  to  the  mute  inter- 
rogation of  her  look:  ''God  has  called 
him.  But  he  did  not  pass  away  before  I 
had  time  to  give  him  the  absolution  of 
the  dying;  and  he  was,  as  you  know, 
well  prepared  for  the  summons." 

''He  has  gone  —  while  I  was  absent — 
without  a  word  of  farewell!"  she  cried 
in  a  voice  of  agony.  "Ah, why  did  I  leave 
him !  But  I  thought  he  was  better.  M. 
I'Abbe,  something  must  have  occurred — 
something  excited  him — something  which 
I  might  have  prevented  had  I  been  here." 

' ' No, ' '  said  the  Abbe ;  "do  not  torment 
yourself  with  such  thoughts.  Nothing 
occurred  which  you  could  have  prevented. 
We  were  still  talking,  as  you  left  us; 
and  he  was  saying  that  but  for  your 
sake  he  would  never  undertake  a  journey 
fr6in  ivhich  he  so  greatly  shrank  —  when 
the  ifhctewr  brought  a  letter.  He  did  not 
read  it  for  some  time,  but  at  length  he 
said :  ^Eh,  bien  !  this  is  from  America,  so 
I  will  see  what  it  contains.'  He  opened 
it,  and  after  a  few  minutes  looked  up 
at  me.  There  was  a  grave,  troubled  look 
on  his  face  which  I  shall  never  forget. 
'M.  I'Abbe,'  he  said, '  I  need  your  prayers. 
I  have  inherited  a  great  fortune.'  I  began 
to  offer  some  laughing  congratulations, 
when  suddenly  I  saw  his  face  change.  I 
knew  that  it  could  mean  but  one  thing. 
I  sprang  to  my  feet  and  gave  him  the 
absolution.  He  understood,  glanced  at 
me  gratefully,  and  died.  My  child,  my 
child,  do  not  grieve  so!  Only  think  of 
the  goodness  of  God.  With  but  a  single 
pang,  he  has  left  behind  the  body  of  this 
death:  passed  from  all  that  he  feared 
and  dreaded,  from  a  weight  that  would 
have  been  too  great  for  him,  into  the 
blessing  forever  promised  to  the  poor  in 
Spirit  and  the  pure  of  heart." 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


The  Plaint  of  Out  Lady.* 

BY    FREDERICK    GEORGE    LEE,   D.  D. 

OEAR  me,  all  good  Christian  souls 

Passing  by  the  way — 
When  did  ever  woman  grieve 

Like  unto  me! 
See  me  how  I  weep  and  mourn. 
How  my  mother's  heart  is  torn. 
Whene'er  I  think  of  my  first-born — 
Jesus,  my  Son. 

When  amid  the  winter  snows, 

At  the  midnight  hour, 
In  the  stall  of  Bethlehem, 

Jesus  I  bore, 
God  alone  could  truly  know 
How  my  troubled  soul  would  flow 
With  grief,  to  see  mine  Infant's  woe- 
Jesus,  my  Son. 

What  a  load  of  anxious  thoughts 
On  my  heart  there  lay. 

As  I  watched  my  gentle  Child 
Day  after  day. 

Living  poor  at  Nazareth, 

Suffering  to  His  last-drawn  breath. 

His  Passion,  woe,  and  cruel  death — 
Jesus,  my  Son ! 

When  I  saw  His  bitter  wounds 

In  their  sad  array — 
Him  I  loved  so  tenderly 

Passing  away, 
How  I  tossed  upon  a  sea 
Of  unceasing  misery! 
For  what  was  all  the  world  to  me — 

Jesus,  my  Son ! 

When  at  last  this  anguish  deep 

Had  in  part  gone  by, 
Sterner  strokes  were  yet  to  come 

Ere  I  could  die. 
Evil  deeds  that  men  would  do. 
Guilt  and  crimes  that  must  ensue: 
All  this  I  saw  with  steadfast  view — 

Jesus,  my  Son. 

O  what  sorrow  rent  my  heart 

None  can  ever  say, 
When  in  thought  I  viewed  the  world, 

Far,  far  away : 


•  Dr.  Lee  informs  us  that  these  verses  were 
printed  anonymously  and  circulated  at  Oxford 
in  1850. 
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Sins  of  pride  and  blasphemy, 
Sins  against  sweet  purity, 
In  hideous  forms  disclosed  to  me — 
Jesus,  my  Son. 

Hear  me,  all  good  Christian  souls 

Passing  by  the  way: 
Saw  ye  ever  mother  grieve 

Like  unto  me  ? 
Wicked  men  my  heart  would  break, 
Still  to  Heaven  one  prayer  I  make — 
O  spare  them  for  Thy  Mother's  sake, 

Jesus,  my  Son ! 


A  Life  Well  Lived* 

BY   THE   COUNTESS  OF  COURSON. 
I. 

MARIA  FELICIA  ORSINI,  Duchess 
de  Montmorency.,  began  life  in  a 
court  and  ended  it  in  a  cloister;  but 
under  her  nun's  veil  as  under  her  princely 
robes  we  find  the  same  tender  heart,  the 
same  sympathetic  charm;  together  with 
a  sweet,  childlike  simplicity,  the  outcome 
of  a  singularly  pure  and  guileless  nature. 
She  exemplifies  in  a  striking  manner 
the  truth  of  Pere  Lacordaire's  remark, 
II  ne  faut  pas  que  le  surnaturel  chasse 
le  natvrel ;  meaning  that  true  sanctity, 
instead  of  crushing  natural  affections, 
develops  and  enlarges  them.  Under  the 
pressure  of  a  great  sorrow,  that  divided 
her  existence  into  two  distinct  phases, 
Madame  de  Montmorency  embraced  the 
life  of  a  recluse  and  reached  a  high 
degree  of  perfection;  but  she  remained 
none  the  less  essentially  womanly  and 
lovable,  faithful  unto  death  to  the  dear 
memories  of  the  past. 

Maria  Felicia  was  born  at  Rome,  on 
November  11,  1600.  Her  father,  Yirginio 
Orsini,  Duke  de  Brancaccio,  belonged  to 
the  great  Orsini  family,  whose  lineage, 
it  is  said,  can  be  traced  beyond  Julius 
Caesar;  and  which  boasts  among  its 
members  popes,  cardinals,  statesmen, 
and    mighty    warriors,    besides    several 


martyrs.  Her  mother,  Fulvia  Peretti,  was 
of  a  humbler  stock,  made  illustrious  only 
by  Pope  Sixtus  V.,  Felix  Peretti,  who 
was  our  heroine's  uncle  and  godfather. 

Maria  Felicia  was  the  youngest  of  ten 
children,  of  whom  three  were  daughters. 
When  still  a  baby  she  was  sent  to  a 
Benedictine  convent  at  Florence  to  be 
educated  with  her  two  elder  sisters, 
Isabella  and  Camilla,  who  later  became 
respectively  Duchess  of  Guastalla  and 
Princess  Borghese.  The  prioress,  Madame 
de  Malaspina,  seems  to  have  trained  her 
young  charges  wisely  and  carefully ;  and 
their  mother's  death,  which  occurred 
when  Maria  Felicia  was  only  seven, 
threw  them  still  more  completely  upon 
her  maternal  care. 

From  notes  written  by  the  good 
prioress  we  gather  that  the  youngest 
Orsini  princess  was  the  special  darling  of 
the  community.  She  was  a  grave  and 
quiet  child,  in  spite  of  the  fiery  blood  that 
ran  in  her  veins ;  intelligent  and  truthful, 
and  so  fond  of  her  prayers  that  she 
seemed  made  for  the  life  of  a  nun.  Later 
on,  she  herself  acknowledged  how  she 
had  felt  attracted  toward  the  cloister; 
but  these  vague  aspirations  could  not  be 
called  a  vocation,  and  when  her  father 
expressed  a  wish  that  she  should  marry 
she  willingly  consented  to  do  so. 

The  future  husband  of  our  heroine  was 
selected  for  her  by  her  relative  and 
godmother,  Marie  de  Medicis,  Queen  of 
France.  He  was  Henry  II.,  Duke  of 
Montmorency,  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
noblemen  of  the  French  court,  and  cele- 
brated for  his  high  birth,  great  fortune 
and  position;  also  for  his  personal 
beauty  and  charm,  his  generous  and 
chivalrous  character.  Tradition  says  the 
first  Montmorency  was  baptized  at  the 
same  time  as  Clovis,  the  first  Christian 
king.  Hence  the  distinguished  title  borne 
by  his  proud  descendants,  Premier  baron 
Chretien;  and  their  war-cry,  "God  help 
the  first  Christian  baron!" 
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Henry  de  Montmorency  was  the  noble 
r'epresentative  of  a  race  whose  history 
has  ever  been  closely  linked  to  that  of  the 
French  monarchy ;  and  we  may  believe 
that  the  description  of  him  which  reached 
the  little  Orsini  princess  contributed  to 
make  her  gladly  consent  to  her  father's 
plans.  For  once  the  portrait  was  a 
faithful  one;  and  when  Maria  Felicia, 
some  months  later,  beheld  her  future 
lord,  her  fondest  anticipations  were  more 
than  realized. 

In  the  meantime  the  little  bride,  who 
was  only  thirteen,  was  withdrawn  from 
the  Benedictine  convent  that  had  been 
her  childhood's  home  and  invited  to 
spend  some  time  at  the  grand  ducal  court 
of  Tuscany,  where  her  father,  brothers 
and  sisters  came  to  take  leave  of  her 
before  her  departure  for  France.  She  was 
married  by  proxy  at  the  Pitti  Palace  in 
December,  1613;  but  it  was  not  till  the 
following  spring  that  the  ships  sent  to 
fetch  her  arrived  in  Italy.  Accompanied 
by  the  Marquis  de  Tresnel  and  his 
wife,  to  whose  guardianship  she  was 
entrusted,  she  then  took  a  tender  leave 
of  her  relatives  and  bade  an  everlasting 
farewell  to  the  sunny  shores  of  Italy. 

Throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  kingdom  there  was  not  at  that 
moment  a  nobleman  more  brilliant, 
attractive,  and  popular  than  the  heir 
of  the  great  Montmorency.  He  was 
handsome,  witty,  brave  to  foolhardiness, 
generous  to  extravagance,  pitiful  to  the 
poor  and  weak,  courteous  to  all.  His 
passion  was  war;  and  in  his  splendid 
inheritance,  the  treasure  he  prized  the 
most  was  his  ancestor's  sword.  On  the 
other  hand,  with  her  noble  figure,  graceful 
carriage,  dark  eyes,  and  sweet  gravity 
of  expression,  the  young  Italian  was  no 
unfit  mate  for  the  brilliant  soldier. 

The  first  months  of  their  married  life 
were  spent  at  the  court,  over  which 
Marie  de  Medicis  presided,  and  where  the 
intrigues  of  the  Queen's  Italian  favorites 


and  the  discontent  of  the  princes  of 
the  blood  kept  up  an  atmosphere  of 
contention  and  strife.  Guided  by  her 
natural  rectitude,  and  wholly  absorbed 
by  her  love  for  her  husband,  our  little 
Duchess  steered  her  way  among  these 
troubled  waters  wisely  and  well.  The 
Queen  used  to  say  that  in  appearance 
Maria  Felicia  was  thirteen  and  in  speech 
at  least  thirty. 

In  October,  1614,  the  young  King 
came  of  age,  and  the  regent,  officially  at 
least,  resigned  her  powers  of  govern- 
ment; although  during  some  years  she 
retained  considerable  influence  at  court. 
Shortly  afterward  the  Queen  and  her  son, 
with  a  brilliant  retinue,  proceeded  to 
Bordeaux,  where  two  royal  marriages 
were  to  take  place:  that  of  the  King 
Louis  XIII.  to  the  Infanta  Anna  of 
Austria,  and  that  of  his  young  sister 
Elizabeth  to  the  future  King  of  Spain. 
Maria  Felicia  accompanied  the  Queen. 

It  was  an  unusually  severe  winter ;  the 
internal  disturbances  that  had  agitated 
Marie  de  Medicis'  regency  had  increased 
the  misery  of  the  people.  As  the  court 
carriages  passed  along  the  frozen  roads 
and  desolate  villages,  our  Duchess  beheld 
scenes  such  as  had  never  saddened  her 
eyes  in  her  sunny  Italian  home.  Crowds 
of  half-naked  and  starving  people  used  to 
surround  her  carriage,  begging  for  alms. 
Her  tender  heart  could  not  resist  their 
pleadings :  she  used  to  stop  to  distribute 
food  and  money  to  the  poor  suppliants, 
and  usually  arrived  long  after  the  other 
travellers  at  the  town  or  village  where 
the  court  was  to  spend  the  night.  It  even 
happened  more  than  once  that,  being 
unable  to  assist  them  otherwise,  she 
filled  her  coach  with  starving  men  and 
women  and  brought  them  with  her  to 
be  fed  and  sheltered. 

It  was  only  in  the  early  spring  that 
the  King,  the  two  Queens  and  their 
followers  returned  to  Paris;  and  during 
a  whole  year  Maria  Felicia  and  Henry 
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remained  together  either  in  Paris  or  at 
their  splendid  home  of  Chantilly.  But  the 
atmosphere  of  a  court,  especially  under 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  was  little  suited 
to  Montmorency's  somewhat  haughty 
spirit.  The  queen  -  mother,  after  making 
herself  deservedly  unpopular  bj^  her 
extravagant  partiality  for  her  Italian 
proteges,  found  herself  gradually  put 
aside  by  the  increasing  influence  of  her 
son's  favorite,  the  Due  de  Luynes,  who, 
in  his  turn,  was  eventually  supplanted  by 
the  famous  minister,  Richelieu;  and  the 
intrigues  that  accompanied  these  various 
changes  irritated  De  Montmorenc3^  He 
was  far  happier  in  his  distant  province  of 
Languedoc,  of  which  he  was  governor, 
and  where  he  was  literally  worshiped. 
Gladly,  therefore,  he  returned  in  June, 
1617,  to  resume  his  duties ;  and  this  time 
he  was  accompanied  by  his  wife. 

On  the  16th  of  the  same  month  the 
young  Duchess  made  her  solemn  entrance 
into  Montpellier,  where  she  was  received 
with  almost  regal  honors  as  ''Gover- 
ness" of  Languedoc.  Henry  purposely 
kept  aloof,  that  his  wife  should  alone 
enjoy  the  honors  of  the  day;  and  truly 
the  scene  was  one  never  to  be  forgotten. 
The  noble  city  was  at  its  best,  with 
its  crown  of  olive  woods,  its  deep  blue 
sky,  its  exquisite  effects  of  lights  and 
shades,  and  the  light-hearted  gayety  of 
its  dark-eyed  children.  In  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  inhabitants  Maria  Felicia  saw  a 
new  proof  of  her  husband's  merits,  and 
her  surroundings  reminded  her  of  her 
Italian  home.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that 
her  sweet  face  beamed  as  she  gracefully 
answered  the  speeches  addressed  to  her 
by  the  Bishop  and  the  worthies  of  the 
city,  and  that  she  smiled  as  the  cries 
"  Vive  Madame  !'*  rent  the  air.  In  spite 
of  her  youth  —  she  was  only  sixteen, — 
she  delighted  all  who  saw  her  by  her 
gentle  dignity  and  self-possession,  and 
by  what  her  contemporaries  describe  as 
the  "divine"  look  of  her  dark  eyes. 


A  wisdom  beyond  her  years  seems  to 
have  characterized  her.  In  the  manage- 
ment of  her  household  she  was  generous 
and  kind  in  her  dealings  with  others,  but 
careful  and  orderly  in  all  that  concerned 
her  personal  expenses.  Her  husband,  on 
the  contrary,  was  lavish  in  all  things; 
and  Maria  Felicia  sometimes  .  gently 
reproached  him  with  requiring  twenty- 
four  pages  while  she  was  satisfied  with 
six.  Another  time  she  pointed  out  to  him 
that  he  had  many  useless  members  in  his 
large  household;  but  at  every  name  she 
mentioned,  Montmorency  found  some 
good  reason  to  justify  the  presence  of 
that  particular  servant :  this  one  was  so 
poor,  that  other  had  been  recommended 
to  him  by  a  friend.  At  last  only  two 
individuals  remained  in  whose  favor 
no  word  of  recommendation  could  be 
brought  forward.  "  Well,  then,  my 
heart,"  said  the  Duke,  "if  you  will  begin 
by  telling  one  of  them  to  go,  I  will  tell 
the  other."  Of  course  both  remained. 

Maria  Felicia  worthily  filled  her  place 
as  Henry's  helpmate  in  all  things.  While 
so  moderate  in  her  personal  expenses  and 
amusements,  she  was  as  eager  as  he  was 
to  make  those  around  her  happy.  The 
poor,  the  prisoners,  the  sick,  were  the 
objects  of  her  tenderest  care.  Although 
so  young,  she  had  also  a  special  gift  for 
reconciling  enemies,  and  her  success  as 
a  peacemaker  was  so  well  known  that 
Montmorency  referred  to  her  judgment 
all  affairs  of  this  kind  that  were  brought 
before  him.  At  heart  she  cared  little,  even 
at  this  time,  for  the  brilliant  pageants  in 
which  she  had  to  play  a  part;  but,  to 
please  her  husband,  she  was  so  bright 
and  gracious  that  many  years  later, 
when  she  was  a  widow  and  a  recluse, 
the  highest  compliment  that  could  be 
paid  to  a  Languedocienne  lady  was  to 
tell  her  that  her  manners  were  like  those 
of  Madame  de  Montmorency. 

The  natural  bent  of  the  Duchess'  mind 
lay,  however,  in  a  very  different  direction. 
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She  loved  reading,  and  collected  a  most 
valuable  library.  Strange  to  say,  the 
tastes  of  this  wealthy,  lovely,  and  happy 
woman  were  singularly  serious ;  she  read 
the  'Bible  assiduously,  and  had  a  copy 
of  the  Maxims  of  Seneca  always  about 
her  person.  Her  husband's  favorite  books 
v^ere  romances  and  verses;  and  in  this, 
as  in  all  things,  he  seems  to  have  been 
cast  in  a  very  diflferent  mould  from  the 
grave,  earnest,  deep-natured  girl  who 
loved  him  so  passionately.  During  the 
first  five  or  six  years  of  their  married 
life,  it  is  certain  that  his  inconstancy  and 
levity  at  times  tried  her ;  though  neither 
then  .nor  since  did  a  word  of  complaint 
ever  pass  her  lips.  Finally  her  generosity 
earned  its  reward;  for  Montmorency's 
naturally  noble  character  became  more 
perfect,  and  his  young  wife  conquered  her 
husband's  undivided  love. 

Other  thorns  lay  under  the  flowers 
that  strewed  our  heroine's  path  in  these 
brilliant  days  of  outward  prosperity. 
She  grieved  that,  in  spite  of  her  prayer, 
God  had  not  blessed  her  with  children; 
she  was  cruelly  wounded  at  times  by 
the  cold  recognition  that  her  husband's 
services  met  with  from  the  King ;  and,  in 
her  straightforward  simplicity,  she  could 
not  guess  that  Montmorency's  popu- 
larity, his  almost  royal  magnificence, 
gave  umbrage  to  Louis  XIII.,  and  still 
more  to  his  minister,  Richelieu. 

She  suffered,  too,  during  the  religious 
wars  which  her  husband  led  against  the 
Huguenots  of  Languedoc,  and  her  heart 
w^as  torn  with  anxiety  on  his  behalf. 
Even  the  knowledge  of  his  success  as 
a  military  chief  could  not  comfort  her; 
and  her  only  really  happy  hours  were 
those  that  she  spent  with  her  idolized 
Henry  between  two  campaigns,  either  in 
Languedoc,  in  Paris,  or  at  Chantilly. 

In  1625  she  was  present  at  the  mar- 
riage of  the  youngest  French  princess, 
Henrietta  Maria,  with  Charles  L,  King 
of  England.    Many    years    later,    when 


both  the  Duchess  and  the  Queen  had 
drunk  deeply  of  the  cup  of  sorrow,  they 
were  to  meet  in  a  vei*y  different  sphere; 
and  in  her  desolation  Henrietta  Maria 
was  to  find  strength  and  comfort  in 
Maria  Felicia's  faithful  friendship. 

During  these  years  the  young  Duchess 
witnessed  the  daily  increasing  power  of 
Richelieu,  the  King's  new  minister,  little 
dreaming  of  the  tragic  influence  the 
famous  statesman  was  to  w^ield  ever 
her  own  destiny.  It  would  carry  us 
too  far  to  develop  the  political  schemes 
of  the  celebrated  minister,  whose  genius 
is  undisputed,  but  whose  hardness  and 
coldness  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated. 
He  considered  that  the  power  of  the 
great  nobles  was  an  ever -increasing 
danger  for  the  King's  authority,  and  the 
primary  object  of  his  statesmanship  was 
to  humble  and  break  that  power.  The 
means  that  he  employed  to  attain  this 
end  were  sometimes  cruel;  and  it  must 
be  owned  that  if  his  talents  command 
admiration,  his  personal  character  is 
decidedly  unsympathetic. 

Without  seeking  to  follow  Richelieu's 
policy  in  its  different  developments,  we 
will  be  content  to  trace  our  heroine's 
destiny  through  the  troubled  history  of 
the  times.  By  instinct,  she  longed  for 
a  peaceful,  domestic  life;  she  cared  little 
for  the  outward  splendor  of  her  lot.  Her 
happiest  hours  were  those  spent  by  her 
husband's  side  in  their  loved  Chantilly; 
and  before  the  final  drama  that  was  to 
transform  her  life  she  enjoyed  another 
brief  spell  of  tranquil  happiness.  Henry, 
having  apparently  pacified  Languedoc, 
was  able  to  return  to  his  splendid  home ; 
and  he  and  his  wife  spent  many  happy 
hours  planning  new  arrangements  for 
the  improvement  of  Chantilly. 

In  1631,  however,  certain  complications 
obliged  the  Duke  to  return  to  his  post 
in  Languedoc.  Thinking  to  make  only 
a  short  stay,  he  did  not  intend  to  take 
his  wife ;  but  she  begged  so  earnestly  not 
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to  be  parted  from  him  that  he  yielded 
to  her  prayers.  It  so  happened  that  he 
found  himself  obliged  to  prolong  his 
residence  in  the  South,  owing  to  unex- 
pected difficulties  and  intrigues,  beneath 
which  he  felt  Richelieu's  hostile  influence. 
The  King  was  completely  in  his  minister's 
hands,  and  had  allowed  his  mother 
and  brother  to  be  exiled  from  France 
at  Richelieu's  bidding.  Montmorency's 
proud  spirit  chafed  at  this  absolute 
power,  and  he  felt  that  he,  too,  was 
an  obstacle  to  the  minister's  plans. 
Unfortunateh',  he  found  advisers  who 
encouraged  his  irritation;  and  at  this 
juncture  the  Duke  of  Orleans  appealed 
to  his  friendship  to  'stand  by  him  and 
join  in  his  resistance  to  the  Cardinal's 
iron  rule. 

Maria  Felicia  was  then  dangerously 
ill;  but,  with  the  unerring  instinct  of 
love,  she  realized  that  her  husband  was 
in  peril,  and  that  around  him  were 
tempters  ready  to  lead  him  astray  from 
the  paths  of  unswerving  honor  he  had 
ever  followed.  At  last  the  Duke  himself 
informed  her  that  he  had  just  consented 
to  receive  in  his  government  of  Lan- 
guedoc,  Gaston  of  Orleans,  who  was  in 
open  rebellion  against  his  brother,  the 
King.  The  Duchess,  whose  worst  fears 
were  realized,  fainted  away  at  the  news ; 
and  the  next  day,  when  the  prince 
arrived,  she  told  him  frankly  that  it  was 
against  her  desire  that  Montmorency 
had  consented  to  welcome  him  to  the 
province  that  the  King  had  committed 
to  his  charge.  Gaston,  who,  after  lightly 
compromising  his  friend,  subsequently 
abandoned  him  to  his  fate  with  equal 
levity,  owns  that  the  words  of  the 
Duchess  'struck  him  to  the  heart.' 

Montmorency's  line  of  conduct  at  this 
critical  moment  caused  general  surprise 
and  alarmed  those  who  loved  him  best. 
It  was  in  vain  that,  to  palliate  his 
rebellion,  he  proclaimed  that  he  was 
suJ)porting  the  King's  brother  and  heir 


presumptive,  not  against  the  sovereign, 
but  against  the  hated  minister  who 
held  Louis  XIII.  in  bondage;  the  fact 
remained  evident  that  he  was  raising  an 
army  to  march  against  the  royal  troops. 
The  Duchess,  with  her  uncompromising 
sense  of  duty,  fully  realized  at  once  his 
error  and  his  imminent  danger.  It  was, 
perhaps,  at  her  suggestion  that  her 
husband  made  an  attempt  to  come  to 
terms  with  Richelieu;  but  this  endeavor 
was  repulsed.  Richelieu  knew  that  his 
own  forces  were  superior  to  those  of  his 
adversary,  and  that  he  had  nothing  to 
fear  from  an  encounter. 

On  August  24,  1631,  Montmorency 
took  leave  of  his  wife  before  taking  the 
command  of  his  troops.  Maria  Felicia 
was  still  seriously  ill,  and  for  more  than 
an  hour  the  Duke  remained  sitting  by 
her  bed,  kinder  and  tenderer  than  ever. 
Seeing  her  fears  and  bitter  sorrow,  he 
strove  to  calm  her;  promising  that  he 
would,  after  the  battle  was  over,  reconcile 
the  King  and  his  brother,  and  himself 
return  to  her  to  live  quietly  by  her  side. 
She  listened  weeping,  and  then  embraced 
him  with  the  intensity  of  her  great  love 
as  he  passed  out  of  her   sight  forever. 

On  leaving  his  wife's  room,  Mont- 
morency fainted  away ;  but  when,  a  few 
days  later,  he  met  the  royal  troops  at 
Castelnaudary,  he  had  recovered  the 
cheerfulness  that  always  characterized 
him  at  the  approach  of  danger.  He 
threw  himself  into  the  thickest  of  the 
fight  with  his  usual  reckless  bravery, 
received  eighteen  wounds,  and  finally 
was  taken  prisoner  and  conveyed  to 
Toulouse.  On  his  way  he  wrote  a  few 
loving  lines  to  his  wife,  and  sent  them 
to  her  with  a  ring  that  he  always  wore. 

The  grief  and  anxiety  of  the  Duchess 
may  well  be  imagined ;  but  so  long  as 
there  was  an  ^  effort  to  be  made  on  her 
husband's  behalf,  her  very  love  for  him 
seemed  to  give  her  new  strength  to  act. 
She  immediately  placed  the  towns  and 
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castles  of  Languedoc  at  the  King's 
disposal;  implored  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
who  had  been  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
rebellion,  to  intercede  for  the  friend  who 
was  in  danger  for  his  sake;  and  finally 
she  dispatched  a  skilled  physician  to 
Toulouse  with  letters  and  messages. 
From  her  desolate  home  at  La  Grange- 
des-Pres,  which  the  King  forbade  her  to 
leave,  she  continued  to  write  and  act 
without  ceasing,  and  her  earnest  and 
pitiful  pleading  pursued  his  Majesty  in 
her  husband's  favor. 

Other  intercessions,  that  were  scarcely 
less  importunate,  reached  Louis  XIII.  on 
behalf  of  Montmorency.  The  Pope,  the 
queen -mother,  the  Queen  of  England, 
the  princes  and  princesses  of  the  royal 
family,  besought  him  to  deal  gently  with 
the  brilliant  soldier  whose  merits  could 
not  be  completely  blotted  out  by  a 
passing  error.  So  great,  indeed,  was  the 
interest  inspired  by  Montmorency  that 
at  Toulouse,  where  he  was  a  prisoner, 
public  processions  were  made  to  pray 
for  his  safety.  Many  years  later  Louis 
XIII.  confessed  that  personally  he  had 
wished  to  pardon  one  who  for  long  years 
had  served  him  so  faithfully,  but  that 
Richelieu's  will  had  been  the  stronger. 

Gaston  of  Orleans  was  forgiven,  and, 
once  in  safety,  forgot  his  friend;  but 
Montmorency  was  a  doomed  man.  He 
felt  it:  he  knew  the  minister's  inflexible 
determination;  he  knew,  too,  that  his 
rebellion  at  Castelnaudary  was  not  his 
only  offence;  but  that  his  riches,  power 
and  popularity  had  long  made  him  an 
object  of  suspicion.  And,  in  presence  of 
the  fate  that  awaited  him,  a  wondrous 
change  came  over  his  hitherto  somewhat 
careless,  impetuous  nature.  He  asked 
at  once  to  see  a  Jesuit,  Father  Arnoux, 
and  begged  "him  to  *  point  out  to  him  the 
shortest  road  to  heaven';  *'for,"  he 
ad(})edj  "I  have  nothing  to  wish  or  to 
hope  for  but  God  alone. '^ 

The  following  day  he  made  a  general 


confession  of  his  whole  life  and  received 
Holy  Communion;  and,  strange  to  say, 
he  was  not  merely  resigned  but  content 
to  die.  ''God  is  good,"  he  often  said; 
'*I  hope  to  see  Him  soon."  He  made 
his  will,  wrote  letters  of  adieu  to  his 
friends;  and,  as  a  sign  of  his  forgiveness, 
he  bequeathed  to  Richelieu  a  valuable 
picture  of  St.  Sebastian.  His  last  letter 
was  to  his  wife.  ''My  dear  heart,"  he 
said,  "I  beg  of  you,  if  you  wish  my  soul 
to  rest  in  peace,  to  calm  your  sorrow, 
and  to  accept  this  trial  from  our  sweet 
Saviour's  hands.  I  have  received  so  many 
graces  from  His  goodness  that  you 
ought  indeed  to  be  comforted." 

The  absence  of  the  Duchess  was  his 
only  trouble,  but  even  this  was  bravely 
and  sweetly  borne.  Besides  his  farewell 
letter,  he  charged  his  faithful  surgeon 
with  many  messages  for  his  wife.  "Tell 
her,"  he  said,  "that  I  beg  her  to  do  two 
things :  the  first  is  to  forgive  my  enemies 
as  I  myself  forgive  them;  the  second, 
to  pardon  me  the  sorrows  I  may  have 
caused  her  during  our  married  life." 

On  October  31, 1632,  he  stood  before  the 
parliament  appointed  to  judge  him.  He 
owned  his  error ;  and,  far  from  seeking 
to  vindicate  himself,  he  took  all  the 
blame  upon  his  own  shoulders,  and  spoke 
only  to  justify  those  who  had  followed 
his  fortunes.  He  was  condemned  to 
deaths  but  the  judges  themselves  wept 
as  they  pronounced  his  sentence. 

On  returning  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  that 
served  as  his  prison,  the  Duke  put  on  a 
white  garment  made  for  the  purpose. 
"My  Father,"  he  said  to  Pere  Arnoux, 
"we must  be  all  white  to  enter  paradise." 
When  the  commissioners  sent  by  the 
parliament  to  read  his  sentence  to  him 
arrived,  he  knelt  down  before  his  crucifix, 
and  thus,  on  his  knees,  heard  the  verdict, 
which,  to  use  his  own  words,  came  to 
him  "from  the  mercy  of  God  rather  than 
from  the  justice  of  the  King." 

The  execution  was  to  take  place  that 
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same  day.  The  Duke  requested  that,  in 
memory  of  the  Saviour's  Passion,  it 
might  be  at  three  in  the  afternoon.  It 
was  he  who  encouraged  and  comforted 
his  friends  and  attendants.  '*I  assure 
you.  Father,"  he  said  to  Pere  Arnoux, 
"  that  I  never  went  either  to  a  feast  or  to 
a  battle  with  the  joy  that  I  feel  to-day." 

The  scaffold  had  been  erected  in  the 
courtyard  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  at 
the  appointed  time  the  Duke  walked 
toward  it  with  unshaken  calmness.  He 
was  all  in  white,  and  his  magnificent 
figure,  princely  bearing,  and  handsome 
face  had  never  appeared  so  striking. 
He  seemed  made  to  enjoy  life;  and  the 
contrast  between  his  youth  and  strength 
and  his  perfect  willingness  to  die  moved 
all  those  who  were  present.  A  cloud  fell 
upon  his  brow  when  he  perceived,  close 
to  the  scaffold,  the  statue  of  Henry  lY., 
his  godfather  and  early  friend.  This  was 
but  a  passing  emotion:  his  thoughts 
were  raised  far  beyond  the  cares  of  earth. 
When  his  surgeon  came  forward  to  cut 
off  his  flowing  curls,  in  order  that  the 
executioner  should  not  touch  him,  he 
gravely  declined  his  services,  with  the 
remark:  ''Our  Lord  was  served  by  His 
executioners."  He  extended  his  hands 
that  they  might  be  bound;  then,  after 
bowing  to  the  crowd  with  chivalrous 
grace,  he  knelt  down  and  said:  ''Lord 
Jesus,  receive  my  soul!"  His  head  was 
cut  off  by  a  single  blow  of  the  axe. 

The  mutilated  body  of  Henry  de  Mont- 
morency was  laid  to  rest  in  the  great 
Church  of  St.Semin  at  Toulouse,  among 
the  saints  and  martyrs;  and  the  people 
who  loved  him  shed  bitter  tears  over 
his  untimely  fate.  Neither  Richelieu  nor 
Louis  XIII.,  when  his  day  came,  was 
loved  and  mourned  as  was  this  gallant 
soldier,  whose  generosity  and  kindness 
during  life  and  whose  heroism  at  the 
hour  of  death  more  than  blot  out  his 
passing  error. 

( Conclusion  next  week. ) 


Bits  of  Colored  Glass. 


BY  AUSTIN  O  MALLEY. 


T 


HE    successful   man   is   continually 
mistaking  himself  for  Providence. 


The  angel  that  records  our  acts  of 
unmixed  charity  in  the  Book  of  Life  does 

not  use  up  many  pens. 

« 

If  the  angels  were  to  wash  out  the 
clay  in  the  robes  of  our  virtues,  the  River 
of  Life  would  run  with  ink;  yet  we  are 
tanned  beneath  the  chins  from  holding- 

up  our  faces  brazenly. 

* 
»  ♦ 

Persistent   talking   alone   is    sufficient 

to  make  a  man    an    authority  on    any 

subject  with  the  ordinary  public. 

♦ 

*  » 

A  hypocrite  is  more  dangerous  than  a 
downright  rascal,  as  a  leaf-covered  pitfall 
is  more  dangerous  than  an  open  ditch. 

*  ♦ 

It  is  a  keen  man  that  can  always 
distinguish  between   lukewarmness    and 

prudence. 

♦ 

*  * 

If  you  would  be  admired,  turn  on  all 
the  brilliancy,  of  your  light ;  if  you  would 
be  loved,  keep  your  light  turned   down 
even  with  that  of  your  friends. 
«  • 

Self-love  and  self-esteem  are  very 
different  passions.  Self-love  can  be  as 
abject  as  drunkenness,  self-esteem  is  high 
and  mighty  even  in  its  humility.  Self-love 
is  a  bad  debtor,  self-esteem  is  a  good 
debtor. 

*  * 

It  requires  an  enormous  stock  of 
morbid  selfishness  to  be  able  to  weep  for 

any  one  beyond  a  twelvemonth, 

« 

*  * 

When  a  woman  is  foolish  enough  to 
marry  a  drunkard  to  reform  him,  she 
wiU   often   cling  to  him  to   redeem  her 
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reputation    by    a    show    of    fidelity,   or 
because  she  is  so  timid  she  can  not  shake 

the  caterpillar  from  her  gown. 

« 
»  ♦ 

It  is  foolish  to  drive  men  and  horses 

with  no  whip  in  the  carriage. 

* 

♦  * 

Some  travellers  strive  to  make  for- 
•eigners  understand  English  by  speaking 
in  a  high  pitch,  and  some  parents  strive 
to  make  children  understand  virtue  by 
sermons  on  morality. 
«  » 

A  man  that  is  always  peaceful  is  to  be 
suspected.  He  may  be  a  saint,  but  he  is 

probably  an  indifferent  self-seeker. 

« 

*  « 

The  bluff  man  thinks  he  is  frank  when 
he  is  only  boorish. 

♦  ♦ 

Wisdom  is  not  necessarily  solemn,  nor 
is  a  dropped  jaw  sanctity :    the  gravest 

people  in  the  world  are  in  madhouses. 

* 

*  * 

Many  a  man  is  blamed  for  having  a 
faint  heart  when  he  has  only  a  faint 
^digestive-tract. 

•  • 

Old  Age  is  a  Puritan  in  spite  of  himself. 

» 

•  » 

Ills  of  yesterday  and  Ills  of  to-morrow, 
1  despise  you ;  Ills  of  to-day,  I  respect  you. 


A  Type* 

BY    DANIEL    J.    DONAHOE. 

P\EAD  are  the  flowers;    they  lie 
Under  the  drifted  snow; 
Breezes  above  them  blow 
Out  of  the  boreal  sky. 

Soon  through  the  clouds  on  high. 
Glad  in  his  golden  glow, 
Shineth  the  sun ;    and,  lo ! 

Quick  from  the  turf  they  fly. 

God!    let  us  glorify 
Thee;    for  the  soul,  e'en  so. 
Out*  of  the  grave  shall  go 

Unto  Eternity. 


Chances  Not  to  be  Missed* 

THE  simple  fact  is  often  lost  sight 
of  that  many  small  offerings  for  the 
support  of  religion  amount  to  quite  as 
much  as  a  few  large  contributions;  and 
it  is  not  generally  realized  that  even 
a  comparatively  insignificant  sum  may 
supply  a  great,  present  need.  It  should 
not  be  supposed  that  the  impossibility 
of  doing  all  that  one  would  excuses 
one  from  doing  all  that  one  can  when 
an  appeal  in  behalf  of  any  religious  or 
charitable  work  is  made.  It  is  in  the 
nature  of  things  that  such  petitions 
should  constantly  be  presented,  and  it 
ought  to  be  quite  as  natural  for  charita- 
bly disposed  persons  to  respond  to  them. 
We  have  not  lost  faith  in  the  generosity 
of  American  Catholics ;  and  we  feel  sure 
that  if  they  knew  what  an  amount  of 
good  they  could  do  —  how  much  to 
promote  the  glory  of  God — by  responding 
to  appeals  occasionally  made  in  these 
pages,  they  would  do  so  liberally.  For 
two  good  reasons  we  never  hesitate  to 
publish  these  appeals:  we  have  reason 
to  know  in  every  instance  how  deserving 
they  are,  and  our  interest  in  them  is 
not  personal. 

A  zealous  priest,  who  finds  time  to  visit 
regularly  a  large  state-prison,  and  who  is 
always  glad  to  have  a  bundle  of  papers 
and.  magazines  to  distribute  among  the 
inmates,  assures  us  that  the  results 
of  good  reading  are  nowhere  more 
apparent  than  in  such  institutions.  "If 
your  readers  only  knew  what  an  amount 
of  good  is  done  in  this  way,  if  they  could 
only  know  how  eagerly  and  gratefully 
the  prisoners  receive  the  reading  matter 
you  send  me,  they  would  enable  you 
to  bestow  the  same  favor  on  all  who 
apply  for  it.  Protestants  and  infidels, 
who,  perhaps,  never  before  heard  or  read 
anything  in  favor  or  defence  of  our  holy 
religion,  sometimes  manifest  the  greatest 
interest   in  Catholic   literature.    I   have 
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known  hardened  criminals  to  ask  for 
The  Ave  Maria,  and  surel}^  the  reading 
of  it  must  benefit  them." 

This  is  only  one  of  many  such  letters ; 
yet  there  are  very  few  of  our  readers 
who  ever  think  of  dropping  a  dollar  or 
half-dollar  into  our  contribution  box 
to  supply  good  reading  to  hospitals, 
prisons,  reformatories,  homes  for  the 
aged,  etc.  It  is  true  that  since  this  work 
was  undertaken  we  have  been  enabled  to 
send  a  considerable  amount  of  Catholic 
literature  to  a  number  of  public  institu- 
tions; but,  considering  how  frequently 
attention  has  been  called  to  this  apos- 
tolate,  we  should  now  be  distributing  ten 
times  the  amount  of  helpful  literature. 
The  demand  is  always  in  excess  of  the 
supply.  Petitions  for  good  reading  come 
to  us  from  the  ends  of  the  world,  and  we 
are  expected  to  provide  the  literature 
and  pay  the  cost  of  sending  it. 

There  is  another  "chance  for  the  chari- 
table" to  which  we  take  this  occasion 
to  refer,  because  w^e  have  observed  an 
awakening  of  interest  in  the  v^ork  of 
the  Propagation  of  the  Faith.  It  is  a 
reproach  to  American  Catholics  that 
hitherto  they  have  done  so  little  for  the 
support  of  foreign  missions;  but  it  is  a 
positive  disgrace  that  some  of  our  Indian 
schools  have  been  given  up,  though 
self-sacrificing  religious  were  willing  to 
conduct  them  so  long  as  they  were 
supplied  with  the  necessary  means.  The 
privations  they  themselves  would  have 
to  endure  were  never  considered.  The 
Catholics  of  this  country  were  told  over 
and  over  again  of  the  great  good  effected 
by  these  schools,  and  the  obligation  of 
supporting  them  was  frequently  pointed 
out.  We  hope  that  it  wall  not  be 
altogether  useless  to  quote  here  some 
words  of  a  teacher  employed  in  one  of 
the  Government  schools  for  Indians: 

Our  own  people  do  not  seem  to  realize  the 
importance  of  the  work  done  by  Catholic  mission 
schools.  I  have  realized  it  myself  only  since  entering 
the  civil   service I  lately   visited    one    of  these 


schools  and  took  careful  notes  of  what  I  observed. 
I  wish  I  could  rouse  sympathy  for  the  Indian  girls 
especially,  so  many  of  whom  look  upon  their  home- 
going  with  dread,  almost  despair.  Their  pagan 
fathers  will  think  nothing  of  selling  them  to  a  man 
already  i)ossessed  of  one  or  more  wives ; . . .  and 
remonstrance  on  the  victim's  part  is  unavailing. 
The  Catholic  school  preserves  the  Indian  girl 
from  a  life  of  suffering  and  degradation.  God  pity 
those  who  are  forced  to  leave  the  sheltering  care 
of  the  Sisters ! 

We  could  say  much  more  on  this 
subject,  but  this  is  enough  to  explain 
why  the  Sisters  are  so  reluctant  to  give 
up  their  schools,  —  why  they  endure  so 
much  in  order  to  maintain  them ;  always 
hoping  for  help  which  often  fails.  If  a 
consideration  like  this  is  of  no  weight, 
it  is  useless  to  present  others.  The 
withdrawal  of  Government  aid  from  the 
Indian  mission  schools  —  an  act  of 
injustice  inspired  by  bigotry  —  ought  to 
be  an  incentive  to  the  Catholics  of  the 
United  States  to  maintain  as  many  of 
these  schools  as  possible.  The  deplorable 
action  of  the  Government  can  be  no 
palliation  of  culpable  inaction  on  our 
part.  If  the  Catholic  Indian  schools  are 
no  longer  to  be  supported  in  the  old 
way,  zeal  should  find  a  new  way  of 
supporting  them;  and  the  sooner  that 
way  is  found  the  better.  Delay  will  only 
increase  difficulty,  and  a  time,  is  coming 
when  the  need  will  cease  altogether. 

One  effect  of  the  celebration  of  the  great 
mystery  of  the  Resurrection  ought  to  be 
a  quickening  of  faith ;  and  surely  no  one 
whose  faith  is  not  already  dead  can  be 
wholly  indifi'erent  to  any  appeal  in  behalf 
of  works  calculated  to  promote  the  glory 
of  God  and  the  salvation  of  souls.  When 
such  appeals  are  for  the  maintenance  of 
undertakings  whose  beneficial  results  are 
constantly  brought  to  our  knowledge, 
or  for  the  support  of  good  works  that 
have  clear  and  special  claims  on  our 
sympathy,  the  saying,  Charity  begins  at 
home,  has  its  appropriate  meaning,  and 
a  forcefulness  that  should  be  felt  by  the 
most  indifferent. 
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Notes  and  Remarks* 

A  year  ago  there  were  in  the  Church's 
hierarchy  1298  prelates:  —  59  cardinals, 

7  patriarchs,  802  Latin  archbishops  and 
bishops,  68  Oriental  archbishops  and 
bishops,  347  titular  bishops,  7  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  without  title,  and 

8  abbots  nullius  dioeceseos.  Leo  XIII. 
during  his  pontificate  has  added  218  new 
sees  to  the  Church.  This  does  not  mean 
that  he  has  merely  appointed  218  new 
bishops,  but  that  in  1878  he  found 
the  Church  with  1080  sees  and  has 
extended  the  number  to  1298.  He  has 
erected  2  new  patriarchal  sees,  13  new 
archbishoprics,  raised  17  bishoprics  to 
archbishoprics,  established  97  new  bish- 
oprics, 2  new  abbacies  nullius  dioeceseos, 
2  apostolic  delegations,  49  vicariates 
apostolic,  raised  10  prefectures  apostolic 
to  the  rank  of  vicariates  apostolic,  and 
made  26  new  prefectures  apostolic.  We 
often  think  of  the  Ages  of  Faith  when 
everyone  in  the  civilized  world  was  a 
Christian,  but  the  Church  was  never  near 
so  large  as  it  is  to-day. 


A  benighted  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Sun,  'having  heard  from  Protestant 
speakers  that  one  Pope  hurled  a  bull 
at  a  comet,'  writes  to  his  favorite  paper 
for  further  information.  The  man  of 
enlightenment  who  conducts  the  depart- 
ment of  Questions  and  Answers  replies: 

Callixtns  III.,  Pope  from  1455  to  1458,  issued  a 
bull  against  the  Turks,  infidels,  and  the  comet ;  and 
instituted  the  saying  of  the  Angelus  at  midday  as 
a  prayer  against  all  three. 

A  great  many  people  believe  this  idle 
tale  to  be  a  true  story  for  no  better 
reason  than  that  they  have  heard  it 
repeated  many  times.  But  the  Sun  man 
should  know  better.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  no  mention  of  any  such  docu- 
ment as  a  bull  against  a  comet  in  the 
/'Bullarium  Romanum."  No  trace  of 
such  a  bull  exists  anywhere.    Secondly, 


the  famous  comet  which,  according  to 
some  Protestant  writers.  Pope  Callixtus 
excommunicated,  had  not  yet  appeared 
when  he  issued  his  encyclical  referring  to 
the  recitation  of  the  Angelus.  Only  a  fool 
could  have  been  guilty  of  the  folly  of 
which  Callixtus  III.  is  accused,  and  he 
was  one  of  the  foremost  scholars  of  his 
age  and  a  renowned  jurisconsult.  It  was 
this  Pope  who  preserved  European  civil- 
ization from  the  onslaughts  of  Mahomet 
II.,  who  had  sworn  "to  banish  the  God 
of  the  West  from  the  face  of  the  earth." 
Of  all  the  idle  tales  told  about  Popes, 
this  one  about  Callixtus  III.  and  the 
comet  is  the  most  absurd. 


The  Rev.  J.  A.  Hartnett,  rector  of 
the  pro  -  cathedral,  Dallas,  Texas,  died  of 
small-pox,  contracted  at  the  bedside  of 
a  poor  man  who  lay  dying  in  the  pest- 
house.  The  institution  was  six  miles 
distant  from  the  city;  and,  as  Father 
Hartrii^t  had  to  walk  the  whole  way,  it 
is  thought  that  exposure  to  the  extreme 
cold  (it  was  eleven  degrees  below  zero, 
and  that  is  cold  in  Texas )  predisposed 
him  to  take  the  disease.  He  was  only 
eight  years  ordained,  and  had  already 
distinguished  himself  among  the  clergy 
of  Dallas  when  his  heroic  death  cut 
short  his  career.  We  record  with  extreme 
pleasure  that  in  several  of  the  Protestant 
churches  of  his  own  city  the  devotedness 
of  Father  Hartnett  was  held  up  for 
admiration  during  his  sickness,  and 
prayers  were  offered  for  his  recovery. 
May  he  rest  in  peace! 


Among  the  undisputed  facts  regarding 
the  Samoa  trouble,  the  Literary  Digest 
places  these:  ''Mataafa  was  elected  [to 
the  kingship]  with  a  majority  variously 
stated  between  70  and  95  per  cent  of  the 
entire  vote.  Chambers,  the  [American] 
chief-justice,  was,  however,  against  him ; 
favoring  Tanu,  who   is   also  the  choice 
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of  the  Protestant  missionaries."  We 
should  like  to  inquire  by  what  right 
Mr.  Chambers  ( whose  lofty  title  of  **  chief- 
justice"  is  about  as  absurd  as  would 
be  ''  Grand  Emperor  of  Posey  County, 
Indiana")  imposes  his  will  upon  from 
70  to  95  per  cent  of  the  people  of  Samoa, 
especially  since  autonomy  was  secured 
to  the  Samoans  by  the  treaty  of  Berlin  ? 
This  policy  of  imperialism,  this  dear  old 
English  way  of  oppressing  weak  peoples 
for  our  own  gain,  is  new  to  us  ;  but 
doubtless  we  shall  get  used  to  it  in  time. 
As  for  the  missionaries  who  think  that 
they  and  their  few  followers  constitute 
the  majority  and  have  a  right  to  rule  in 
Samoa,  we  have  only  to  say  that  so  sure 
as  there  is  an  Avenger  of  injustice,  so 
sure  are  these  preachers  to  come  to  grief. 


Chicago  has  had  many  sensations,  but 
the  heresy  trial  which  is  promised  will 
be  something  new.  New  York  has  had 
heresy  trials,  and  the  windy  city  will 
not  be  outdone.  It  is  not  enough  glory 
for  Chicago  that  she  can  boast  of  the 
biggest  pork-packing  plant  on  the  face  of 
this  earth.  She  yearns  for  a  heresy  trial, 
a,nd  Prof.  George  HoUey  Gilbert,  of  the 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  is  said  to 
have  stra^^ed  far  from  orthodox  paths. 
It  isn't  easy  to  make  out  what  article  of 
the  Congregational  creed  Dr.  Gilbert  has 
denied,  but  he  has  been  saying  things. 
The  industrious  reporters  have  inter- 
viewed all  the  prominent  parsons  of  the 
eity  to  learn  their  views ;  and,  if  one  can 
believe  the  newspapers,  there  are  others 
beside  Brother  Gilbert  that  ought  to  be 
hauled  up  for  heresy.  There  is  the  Rev. 
Dr.  A.  J.  Haynes,  for  instance,  who  is 
reported  to  have  said,  among  other 
things  even  more  strange: 

The  church  must  recognize  that  its  mission  is 
not  to  save  souls,  but  to  save  people.  We  have 
•earned  the  right,  by  long  struggle,  to  preach  the 

fatherhood  of  God Old  beliefs  are  passing  away, 

and  I  think  that  every  old  theological  dogma  is 


doomed ;  as,  for  example,  the  story  of  the  Creation, 
the  personality  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  of  the  devil ; 
the  story  of  the  fall  of  man,  and  the  doctrine  of 
vicarious  atonement.  Religion  and  theology  are 
two  things,  and  they  have  long  been  confused. 

Brother  Haynes  didn't  say  this  for 
publication.  On  the  contrary,  he  told  the 
reporter  not  to  put  it  in  his  paper.  He 
declared  that  he  didn't  want  to  get  into 
trouble.  But  the  reporter  handed  in  his 
notes  without  a  thought  of  the  minister's 
prohibition.  And  now  Mr.  Haynes  is 
suffering  persecution  for  notoriety's  sake. 
The  conservative  sheep  of  his  Congrega- 
tional flock  are  horrified,  and  say  he 
is  every  bit  as  guilty  as  Prof.  Gilbert, 
that  he  ought  to  be  suspended  from  the 
ministry,  etc. 

We  shall  follow  Chicago's  heresy  trial 
with  lively  interest.  Good  will  result 
from  it.  The  truth  is  sure  to  come  out, 
and  it  will  open  the  eyes  of  many  pious 
Protestants  to  see  that  there  are  men 
posing  as  ministers  of  the  Gospel  who 
are  simply — agnostics  covered  with  the 
skins  of  dead  Lutheran  lions. 


Americans  w^ho  inwardly  wonder  w^hy 
the  Holy  Father  does  not  cotton  to  the 
government  of  Humberto  understand  the 
Italian  character  as  little  as  the  Italians 
sometimes  seem  to  understand  us.  It  will 
help  these  good-natured  critics  if  they 
will  bear  in  mind  that  the  government 
with  which  the  Pope  has  to  deal  is  a 
sort  of  A.  P.  A.  aggregation  hopelessly 
soaked  in  the  spirit  of  Voltaire.  This 
extract  from  the  official  text-book  of  a 
training  school  for  girls  will  illustrate 
our  meaning: 

Speech  is  a  great  means  of  education.  Christ, 
Mahomet,  and  Luther  used  no  other  to  awake 
the  conscience  of  the  people.  Christ,  Mahomet,  and 
Luther  were  great  artists;  as  Galileo,  Descartes, 
and  Darwin  were  great  in  science.  People  begin  by 
frightening  children  — threatening  that  they  are  to 
be  eaten  by  hobgoblins  if  they  are  not  good,  or 
carried  off  by  witches.  They  speak  to  them  of  good 
or  bad  spirits,  of  guardian  angels  who  watch 
by  their  beds;    of  the  dead  who  return  from  the 
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other  world;  and  thpy  imagine  thus  to  correct 
their  foults  and  make  them  better,  — they  wish  to 
make  them  reasonable  by  taking  them  along  the 
road  of  folly.  If  you  wish  that  a  child  should 
be  convinced  that  he  was  born  under  a  head  of 
cabbage,  that  Punch  had  seven-leagued  boots,  that 
there  is  one  (xod  in  three  Persons;  that  heaven 
is  inhabited  by  angels,  hell  by  demons  and  the 
damned;  the  ceilings,  stairs  and  chimneys  peopled 
by  ghosts,  you  will  not  find  it  hard  to  persuade 
him  if  you  seem  to  believe  it  yourself. 

The  cable  liar  has  recently  been  insist- 
ing with  desperate  iteration  that  the 
Holy  Father  has  lent  his  influence  to  the 
revolutionary  and  socialistic  forces  in 
Italy.  That  is  really  giving  the  Pope  too 
little  credit  for  intelligence.  Not  a  states- 
man in  a  country  grocery  store  but  must 
see  that  the  government  itself  is  giving 
the  forces  of  destruction  all  the  encour- 
agement they  need. 

The  attacks  made  on  Catholic  institu- 
tions in  New  Orleans  during  the  past  few 
weeks  weremore  serious  than  was  at  first 
supposed.  There  were  three  deliberate 
attempts  to  set  fire  to  buildings,  and  in 
two  cases  it  was  evidently  the  intention 
also  to  destroy  the  lives  of  the  inmates. 
When,  on  the  night  of  the  8th  ult.,  the 
torch  was  applied  to  St.  Francis'  Colored 
School,  oil-soaked  rubbish  was  ignited  in 
as  many  as  eight  places,  two  of  them 
under  the  stairs  leading  to  the  sleeping 
apartments  of  the  Sisters.  The  attempt 
on  the  convent  of  the  Poor  Clares  also 
comprehended  the  lives  of  the  inmates. 
The  Times -Democrat  in  its  account  of 
the  occurrences  gives  some  incidents  not 
hitherto  reported, and  observes:  "In  each 
of  the  three  burnings  there  was  a  strong, 
sustained  purpose  to  do  harm  to  a 
Catholic  institution  and  do  murder 
among  a  Catholic  sisterhood.  Hatred 
not  of  a  person,  but  of  a  class,  seems  to 
underlie  the  crimes ;  and  they  have,  more- 
over, a  curious  likeness  in  their  savage 
wantonness."  The  Catholics  of  New 
Orleans  are  thoroughly  alarmed.  Every 
convent  and  school  in  the  city  has  taken 


precautions    against    fire,  and    many    of 

them  are  especially  patrolled  at  night. 

* 
*  » 

The  affair  is  said  to  be  ''shrouded  in 
mystery,"  but  there  is  a  significant 
apathy  on  the  part  of  some  who  would 
naturally  be  deeply  interested  if  these 
attempts  at  arson  were  not  confined  to 
Catholic  institutions.  The  newspapers  as 
a  rule  are  tame  in  their  denunciation  of 
the  perpetrators;  and  their  theories  as 
to  the  probable  cause  of  the  fires  are,  for 
the  most  part,  vague  or  absurd.  They 
declare  that  the  mystery  is  as  far  from 
solution  as  ever — as  far,  perhaps,  as  they 
would  like  it  to  be.  It  is  true  that  the 
mayor  of  the  city  has  offered  a  reward 
of  $500  for  the  detection  of  the  crimi- 
nals; but  we  happen  to  know  that  this 
was  done  at  the  instance  of  a  Catholic 
lawyer,  who  contributed  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  sum.  All  the  facts  go  to 
prove  the  deliberate  action  of  men  in 
full  use  of  their  senses,  animated  by  the 
deepest  hatred  of  those  professing  the 
Catholic  faith.  It  is  known  that  the 
A.P.A.'s  have  lately  been  operating  in 
the  South;  and,  having  just  examined 
some  anti- Catholic  literature  sent  to  us 
from  Boston,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  the  A.P.A.'s  may  know  more  than 
others  about  the  fires  in  New  Orleans. 


The  London  Quarterly  Review  says: 
''To  discard  dogma  in  the  interests  of 
religion  would  be  like  discarding  lan- 
guage in  the  interests  of  thought."  There 
is  a  vast  improvement  in  the  Review 
since  the  da^^s  when  poor  John  Keats 
was  hanged,  drawn  and  Quarterlied. 

A  new  reformer  has  arisen  in  the  person 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rainsford,  of  St.  George's 
Church,  New  York.  He  is  new,  however, 
only  in  the  sense  of  having  lately  come 
into  prominence  ;  for  those  who  "sit 
under"  Brother  Rainsford,  as  the  saying 
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used  to  be,  are  well  aware  that  he  has 
been  advocating  the  same  plans  for 
several  years  past.  But  now  the  news- 
papers are  disposed  to  give  the  parson  a 
hearing,  and  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  the  hearing  is  well  deserved.  Dr. 
Rainsford  wants  reform,  and  he  would 
have  religious  teaching  in  the  schools,  to 
begin  with.  This  is  what  he  has  to  say 
on  the  subject : 

I  would  begin  with  the  children,  by  teaching 
in  the  public  schools  the  simplest  fundamental 
principles  of  religion.  The  education  given  to 
children  in  the  public  schools  to-day  is  damnable. 
I  say  it  not  on  my  own  word,  but  on  the  word 
of  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  know,  and  do 
know.    I  would  try  to  teach  the  plain  elements  of 

religion  for  half  an  hour  each  day If  you  don't 

go  to  them  and  give  them  this  teaching  they 
won't  be  good  citizens.  You  must  get  at  them  in 
the  schools. 

Dr.  Rainsford  is  no  pessimist.  He 
admits  that  multitudes  are  turning  away 
from  the  church  nowadays,  but  he 
denies  that  this  is  because  the  world  is 
growing  worse.  *'  I  don't  believe  that  the 
world  ever  knew  a  more  religious  age 
than  this.  There  is  more  religious  feeling 
seeking  to  find  an  expression  to-day  than 
there  ever  was  before." 


The  editor  of  the  Church  Standard 
(P.  E.),  having  made  the  assertion  that 
the  increase  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
sect  last  year  had  been  ' '  over  four  times 
as  great  as  that  of  any  other  Christian 
body,"  Dr.  de  Costa  (also  P.  E.  )  replies 
that,  "under  the  influence  of  the  mixed 
rot  of  ritualism  and  infidelity,  we  are 
failing,  with  the  Protestant  bodies  in 
cities  great  and  small  all  over  the  land." 
The  total  number  of  P.  E.  clergy  in 
the  United  States  is  1111  ;  the  net 
gain  of  P.  E.  membership  last  year  was 
1448  —  or  about  one  and  one -fourth 
members  to  each  minister.  Aloreover, 
we  are  scandalized  at  finding,  from  Dr. 
de  Costa's  statement,  that  ''the  'gains' 
are  largely  made  up  of  boys  and  girls 
and    others  who  are  confirmed,  a  large 


proportion  of  whom  pay  no  further 
attention  to  religious  duty.  Confirma- 
tion practically  acts  like  a  prophylactic 
against  religion  for  the  years  following.'* 
Methodist  statistics  for  1898  show  a 
heavy  loss  instead  of  gain,  1002  brethren 
having  fallen  away  in  fourteen  large 
cities  alone.  It  does  indeed  seem  that 
our  P.  E.  friends  are  going  into  close 
rivalry  with  the  Wesley ans. 


Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bands,  as  if  you  were  bounct 
with  them.  Hkb.,  xiU,  3. 

The  following  deceased  persons  are  recommended 
to  the  charitable  prayers  of  our  readers : 

The  Rev.  Longinus  Neu,  O.  S.  B.,  and  the  Rev. 
Michael  O'Shea,  Askeaton,  Ireland,  w^ho  lately 
departed  this  life. 

Mr.  Bernard  Brinker,  of  Covington,  Ky.  ;  Mr. 
Peter  Coutts,  Napa  .City,  Cal.  ;  Mr.  John  Brough, 
Vallejo,  Cal.  ;  Mrs.  P.  M.  Sweeney,  Freeland,  Pa.  ; 
Mr.  Amos  J.  Holahan,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Mr.  Michael 
Moynihan.  Andover,  Mass.  ;  Mr.  John  F.  Geagan, 
Mr.  John  V.  Sullivan,  Fall  River,  Mass.;  Mrs. Mary 
A.  Schulte,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  Mr.  Owen  Donnelly, 
Mrs.  M.  A.  McKenny,  Mrs.  Matthew  Weldon,  Trenton, 
N.  J. ;    Mrs.  Lavinia  O'Neill,  Baltimore,  Md. ;    Mrs. 

Anna  Kirk,  Maple  River,  Iowa;    Mrs. Fagan, 

Melleray,  Iowa;  John  Hyland,  William  McDonald, 
Hugh  McDonald.  Hannah  Gilmartin,  Calais,  Me. ; 
Mr.  Thomas  O'Reilly,  St.  John,  N.  B. ;  Mrs.  Bridget 
Walsh,  Panora,  Iowa;  Mrs. Patrick  Farrell,  Stuart, 
Iowa ;  Mary  McCarthy,  James  Deasy,  D.  Fahy,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J. ;  and  D.  McCarthy,  Susquehanna,  Pa. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful 
departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in  peace!" 


Our  Contribution  Box* 


Thy  Father,  who  seeth  in  secret,  will  repay  thee. 

St  Matt.,  vi,  18. 

To  supply  good  reading  to  hospitals,  prisons,  etc. : 

P.  M.,  |2  ;  J.  M.,  oo  cts!;  M.  B.,  20  cts.;  A.Cyner.  $1. 
For  the  Sisters  at  Nagpur,  India: 

B.  J.  M.,  |1 ;  E.  L.,  12  ;  A.  M.  S.,  |1 ;  D.  Schwenk, 
.fl;    E.  W.,  |1;  Sr.  M.  Carlotta,  .fo;  E.  L.  R., -I?!. 
The  Ursuline  Indian  Mission : 

Mrs.  Walter  Carny,  *1 ;   B.  M.,  .f  r,. 
The  Maori  Mission: 

M.  N.C.,  11;    C.  0.  M.,|2. 
The  lepers  in  the  diocese  of  Mgr.  Osouf : 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Cook,  50  cts. 
St.  Anthony's  Bread : 

E.  C.  E.,  fo. 


UNDER  THE  MANTLE  OF  OUR   BLESSED  MOTHER. 


When  the  Sun  Dances* 

BY     P^ATHER     CHEERHEAKT. 

On  the  first  Good  Friday,  long  years  ago, 

When  Our  Lord  on  the  Cross  hung  dying, 
The  pitying  Sun  was  so  stricicen  with  woe 

That,  his  light  to  the  world  denying. 
He  wrapped  him  up  in  a  thick  black  cloud 

While  the  crucifixion  lasted ; 
And  darkness  fell  upon  men  like  a  shroud. 

As  if  earth  were  for  evermore  blasted. 

But  on  Easter  morn,  when  the  Sun  beheld 

Our  Lord  from  the  tomb  uprising. 
His  woe  and  his  grief  were  at  once  dispelled. 

And  his  gladness  knew  no  disguising. 
He  flashed  out  all  radiant,  each  vale  and  hill 

With  unwonted  splendor  adorning; 
And,  in  token  of  joy,  you  may  see  him  still 

Rise,  dancing,  each  Easter  morning. 


For  Love  of  Lucy. 


An  Easter  Story. 


BY     FLORA 


8  T  A  N  F  I  E  L  D. 


N  a  little'  house,  almost  in  the 
shadow  of  the  great  stone  build, 
ing,  a  mother  dwelt  with  her 
child.  They  were  poor, —  so  poor 
that  the  grim  and  gaunt  wolf  of 
hunger  had  often  been  their  guest. 
The  mother  sewed  for  rich  ladies  or 
dressed  their  hair,  or  waited  upon  tables 
when  an  emergency  arose,  or  washed 
and  ironed  delicate  garments  where 
great  care  and  skill  were  required.  No 
one  knew  the  story  of  her  life,  or  why 
her  hair   was    white    so    early,  or    why 


the  look  of  sadness  never  left  her  eyes. 
Perhaps  no  one  cared.  The  great  stone 
building  hard  by^  had  kept  her  secret  well, 
as  it  had  that  of  others.  Its  gray  walls 
were  saturated  with  secrets  and  misery 
and  hopelessness.  In  a  prison  town  one 
learns  not  to  ask  questions.  Mrs.  Ray 
was  only  one  among  many  who  sought 
the  shadow  of  the  sorrowful  walls  in 
order  to  be  near  a  beloved  one  who  had 
gone  astray  or  was  cruelly  misjudged. 

She  had  never  believed  her  husband 
guilty.  Guilty  or  not,  she  would  have 
stood  by  him  just  the  same;  but  she 
was  not  put  to  that  test.  It  was  her 
brother  who  had  forged  the  note, —her 
brother,  who  was  a  wanderer  on  the 
smiling  earth,  free  to  roam  in  the  sun- 
shine, drink  in  the  sweet  air,  or  breathe 
the  fragrance  of  the  flowers,  while  her 
husband  suffered  for  him.  All  this  she 
knew;  but  it  could  not  be  proved  in 
court,  and  the  innocent  one  submitted 
to  the  inevitable  with  ^is  good  a  grace 
as  possible.  Then,  the  little  house  being 
empty,  she  and  the  child  went  there  to 
abide  and  to  wait. 

It  was  one  of  those  balmy  days  which 
sometimes  surprise  us  in  March,  and 
Lucy  went  to  the  small  park  in  front  of 
the  great  stone  building  to  listen  for  the 
voice  of  a  robin.  An  old  gentleman,  bent 
and  worn,  had  gone  there  on  the  same 
errand.  He  saw  the  eager  look  and 
upturned  face  of  the  small  bird -lover, 
and  divined  their  meaning. 

''I  saw  a  pair  of  robins  yesterday,"  he 
said.  ''They  are  rather  late  this  year. 
The  cold  weather  has  delayed  them." 
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And  even  as  he  spoke  the  unmistakable 
note  of  Master  Robin  Redbreast  floated 
from  the  top  of  an  elm  tree. 

''Hear  him!"  Lucy  cried,  clapping  her 
hands.   **It  makes  me  almost  happy." 

''Almost  happy  "  !  That  was  a  strange 
phrase  to  come  from  the  lips  of  a  child. 

"You  are  very  young,"  said  the  old 
gentleman,  in  a  tender  tone.  "You  should 
always  be  happy, —not  'almost  happy,' 
but  just  happy." 

The  child  shook  her  head  in  a  wise, 
grown-up  way  that  was  pitiable  to  see. 

"  Sometime  I  shall  be  quite  happy — 
mother  and  I  both,  —  but  not  until  my 
father  comes  home." 

"Is  he  far  away?" 

"In  the  big  stone  house,"  she  replied. 
"He  was  put  there  for  writing  another 
man's  name.  Why  is  it  so  wrong  to  write 
another  person's  name?  And,  then,  he 
didn't  do  it  any  way,  but  they  thought 
he  did.  In  three  years  he  will  come  home. 
We  go  to  see  him  once  a  month;  and 
every  morning  I  kiss  th6  big  prison  gate, 
and  I  throw  a  kiss  whenever  I  pass  his 
window.  I  don't  think  he  ever  sees 
me;  but,  then,  he  might."  She  stopped, 
overcome  with  sudden  remorse  and 
confusion.  "Oh,  I  didn't  think!  Mother 
told  me  never,  never  to  talk  to  strangers. 
But  you  looked  so  —  respectable;  and, 
then,  the  robin  made  me  forget." 

"I  do  not  think  your  mother  would 
mind  your  speaking  to  me  if  she  knew 
that  you  made  me  think  of  my  own  little 
girl,  who  died  a  long  while  ago." 

And  the  heart  that  loved  the  birds 
responded  to  the  appeal  in  his  tone.  She 
ventured  to  put  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

"What  was  her  name?"  she  asked. 

In  ten  years  he  had  not  spoken  it. 

"tucy,"  he  said. 

"Why,  that  is  my  name!  I  am  Lucy, 
too,"  she  answered. 

Then  the  child  who  was  waiting  for 
her  father  to  come  home,  and  the  man  in 
whose  heart  grief  had  long  been  eating 


like  a  canker,  sat  down  upon  a  bench  and 
talked  to  each  other,  with  no  thought  of 
the  difference  in  years  or  position,  and  no 
consciousness  that  their  friendship  was 
but  a  few  minutes  old.  Two  kindred  souls 
met  and  recognized  each  other.  He  told 
her  of  his  lost  little  Lucy.  The  tongue, 
dumb  so  long,  was  loosed  in  the  presence 
of  this  child  with  Lucy's  eyes  and  name. 

"But  3^ou  will  go  to  her,"  said  the 
convict's  daughter. 

He  had  heard  that  before,  and  had 
called  it  cant  of  the  most  odious  and 
unwelcome  sort;  but  it  had  a  different 
sound  when  one  named  Lucy  said  it. 

"Do  you  believe  that?"  he  asked. 

The  bright  blue  eyes,  so  like  his  Lucy's, 
opened  wonderingly. 

"Why,  of  course!  That  is  one  of  the 
things  that  Easter  teaches  us.  Mother 
told  me  that  just  to-day.  Easter  will  be 
here  a  week  from  to-morrow.  Mother 
will  cry  all  day,  I  know;  only  she  will 
pretend  not  to.  But,  you  see,  she  misses 
father  so.  We  used  to  get  up  and  go  to 
early  Mass,  even  when  I  was  so  little 
that  I  had  to  be  carried;  but  now — oh, 
I  do  wish  father  could  come  home!" 

The  time  had  arrived  when  the  new- 
made  friends  must  part. 

"Good-bye,  Lucy  dear!"  said  the  old 
gentleman,  amazed  that  he  could  speak 
the  name  so  easily. 

"Good-bye!"  said  the  child;  and  the 
robin  in  the  treetop  chimed  in  with  a 
very  vociferous  farewell  of  his  own. 

The  strangely  assorted  pair  chanced 
to  meet  again  a  few  days  later. 

"I  shall  send  you  something  on  Easter 
morning,"  said  the  gentleman  as  Holy 
Week  wore  on.  This  "something"  came 
in  a  big  envelope  addressed  to  Lucy.  It 
was  a  legal  document,  and  with  it  came 
a  note,  which  read : 

"Dear  Lucy: — Your  old  friend  takes 
great  pleasure  in  presenting  you  with  a 
pardon  for  your  father,  and  he  wishes 
you  a  happy  Easter." 
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That  was  all,  but  was  it  not  enough  ? 
And  do  you  wonder  that  the  poor  little 
mother  quite  lost  her  senses  for  the  time, 
just  out  of  joy? 

"Oh,  I  must  thank  him  —  must  thank 
him!"  said  Lucy;  but  her  kind  friend 
was  not  in  the  park,  and  she  did  not 
know  where  to  seek  him. 

"Do  you  know  the  old  gentleman  with 
a  silk  hat  and  gold -headed  cane  who 
talks  with  me?"  she  asked  of  the  man 
who  cared  for  the  flowers. 

"Well,  I  should  say  so,"  he  answered. 
"That's  the  Governor  of  the  State." 

"He  may  be  forty  governors,"  thought 
Lucy,  all  to  herself;  "but  he's  my  friend, 
and  may  God  bless  him!" 

And  "God  bless  the  Governor!"  said 
Richard  Ray,  once  more  at  home;  and 
the  little  mother  responded :   "  Amen !  " 


Billy  and  Molly :   Their  Ups  and  Downs. 


BY    SYLVIA    HUNTING. 


XIV.  —  What  the  Morrow  Brought. 

Seldom  do  we  know  what  the  morrow 
will  bring  forth.  Early  the  next  morning 
Billy  and  Molly  were  suddenly  wakened 
from  sound  sleep  by  a  messenger  from 
their  stepfather's  ranch.  Their  mother 
was  very  ill  and  wished  to  see  them. 
Hurriedly  dressing  in  the  gray  dawn, 
they  followed  Melchiades  to  the  wagon 
and  were  soon  on  their  journey. 

Mrs.  Bates  had  been  complaining  more 
than  usual  for  several  days;  but  her 
husband  had  not  mentioned  it  when  at 
the  Farm  the  previous  afternoon,  as  she 
was  in  the  habit  of  talking  a  great  deal 
about  a  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart, 
which  the  members  of  the  household 
thought  more  imaginary  than  real.  She 
had  been  seized  with  excruciating  pains 
during  the  night.  Martin  had  gone  in 
great  haste  for  the  doctor,  who  lived  at 
Miramar,  about  five  miles  distant ;    and 


Melchiades  had  summoned  the  children. 
When  the  latter  arrived  the  doctor  was 
taking  his  departure. 

"Is  ray  mother  going  to  die?"  asked 
Billy,  as  they  met  him  at  the  gate. 

"  I  think  she  is,"  said  the  doctor, 
bluntly.  "She  is  asking  for  the  priest. 
You  had  better  send  for  him  at  once." 

"Will  there  be  time?"  said  Melchiades. 

"Yes,  provided  you  are  quick  about  it. 
You  can  call  him  by  telephone;  there  is 
one  at  the  Poor  Farm." 

"I  will  go  back  immediately,"  replied 
Melchiades,  climbing  into  the  wagon. 

Billy  and  Molly  went  into  the  house. 
Mr.  Bates  met  them  in  the  sitting-room. 

"She  is  quiet  now,"  he  said,  in  a  low 
voice.  "She  suffered  dreadfully  during 
the  night.  She  asked  for  the  priest;  but 
I  thought  I'd  wait  till  daylight,  so  as 
not  to  wake  him  out  of  his  sleep." 

"Melchiades  has  gone  back  to  call 
him  by  telephone,"  said  Billy. 

"  Poor  Lupe  !  she  seemed  well  and 
strong.  I  didn't  pay  much  heed  when 
she  complained.  You  look  cold,  children. 
Come  to  the  fire." 

As  he  spoke  he  gave  a  kick  at  the 
big  manzanita  root  burning  in  the  huge 
fireplace.  It  burst  into  flame ;  he  pushed 
the  children  toward  it. 

"Can't  we  see  mother?"  asked  Molly. 

"Certainly,"  was  the  reply.  "Go  right 
in;  if  you  are  warmed." 

Hand  in  hand,  the  children  entered 
their  mother's  room.  She  was  lying 
with  her  face  turned  to  the  wall. 

"Mother!"  said  Molly,  leaning  over 
the  bed. 

The  sick  woman  opened  her  e^-es  but 
could  not  turn  her  head.  The  children 
went  to  the  other  side  of  the  bed.  She 
smiled  and  held  out  her  hand.  They 
both  clasped  it  tenderly.  Mrs.  Bates 
looked  at  them  steadfastly. 

"I  am  going  to  die,"  she  whispered. 

The  children  said  nothing,  but  Molly's 
eyes  were  full  of  tears. 
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''You  cry !  "  said  her  mother.  "  That  is 
a  kind  little  heart,  for  you  have  not 
much  known  your  mother." 

"Maybe  you  will  get  better  after  a 
little,"  ventured  the  child. 

*'No,"  said  Mrs.  Bates.  "I  feel  that  I 
shall  die.  It  was  so  with  my  mother,  but 
she  was  older.  Will  some  one  not  go  for 
the  priest  ?  ' ' 

"Melchiades  has  gone,"  replied  Bilh^ 

"Oh,  that  is  good!"  she  said.  "And  I 
wanted  to  see  you  first.  0  children,  I 
have  been  in  such  pain!" 

"That  is  too  bad,  mother,"  said  Billy. 

Once  more  she  closed  her  eyes,  and 
presently  the  boy  stole  from  the  room. 
The  atmosphere  was  very  close:  both 
windows  were  tightly  shut  and  the 
curtains  drawn ;  the  lamp  burned  on 
the  table,  but  it  had  been  turned  down 
very  low ;  and  the  smell  of  coal  oil  was 
disagreeable.  A  basin  stood  on  a  chair 
near  the  bed;  in  it  was  a  cloth  with 
w^hich  Mr.  Bates  had  been  bathing  his 
wife's  head  during  the  night.  Wearing 
apparel  lay  scattered  all  about,  and 
everything  was  in  disorder. 

Mrs.  Bates  had  fallen  asleep.  Softly 
slipping  away,  the  girl  gently  opened 
the  door  leading  to  the  porch,  in  order 
to  let  in  a  little  fresh  air.  There  was  no 
longer  any  need  of  a  lamp :  the  sun  was 
just  rising.  She  extinguished  the  light, 
and  in  a  few  moments  had  the  room  in 
a  presentable  condition;  then  she  sat 
down  by  the  bed.  The  stillness  w^as 
oppressive;  her  mother  seemed  scarcely 
to  breathe.  She  began  to  wish  that  some 
one  would  come.  In  a  moment  the  door 
of  the  sitting-room  was  pushed  ajar  and 
Mr.  Bates  came  in  with  Billy. 

"She  is  asleep,"  he  whispered,  after 
having  looked  at  his  wife.  "I  think  she 
will  get  better  now.  Go  out,  Molly,  and 
get  a  cup  of  coffee;  I  have  just  made 
some.   Billy  and  I  will  stay  here." 

The  child  obeyed  him  at  once.  She 
found  Martin  in  the  kitchen,  seated  at 


the  table,  demolishing  a  large  plate  of 
bread  and  butter. 

"Hello,  Molly!"  he  said,  in  a  friendly 
voice.  "I'm  awful  hungry.  I've  been  up 
all  night.    Come  and  eat  something." 

"Thank  you,  Martin!"  she  replied,  as 
he  pushed  the  plate  toward  her.  She 
poured  out  a  cup  of  coffee,  drank  it 
slowly  and  ate  a  little.  When  she  went 
back  to  the  sick  room  her  mother  was 
awake,  moaning  with  pain.  Mr.  Bates 
was  holding  her  hands.  Poor  Billy  felt 
helpless ;  he  wanted  to  run  away.  Molly 
took  her  position  close  to  her  stepfather. 
As  the  pain  subsided,  her  mother's  face 
became  very  white,  but  placid. 

"Molly,"  she  said,  in  a  voice  scarcely 
audible  even  to  the  child  who  bent  over 
her,  ''get  the  blessed  candle  and  light  it." 

Molly  knew,  where  there  was  one,  and 
in  a  moment  she  had  obeyed  her  mother. 

"Put  it  in  my  hand,  dear,"  she  said. 
"I  can  not  see." 

Molly  did  as  she  requested,  holding  it 
at  the  same  time  lest  her  mother  should 
not  be  able  to  do  so.  Obeying  an  inward 
impulse,  she  sank  upon  her  knees,  and 
Billy  followed  her  example.  Mr.  Bates 
stood  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  beside 
Martin,  w^ho  had  just  entered.  Then 
Molly  began  the  "Hail  Mary,"  the  first 
prayer  that  came  into  her  mind.  Her 
mother's  eyes  were  closed;  she  scarcely 
breathed,  but  her  lips  moved;  and  the 
children  repeated  the  prayer  with  great 
fervor.  After  the  second  repetition  she 
opened  her  eyes  with  a  soft,  kind  smile. 
Her  glance  seemed  to  embrace  them 
both :  it  was  full  of  affection ;  they  never 
forgot  it.  Molly  arose  from  her  knees 
and  kissed  her  on  the  forehead.  "Lord 
Jesus,  forgive  my  sins!"  she  murmured; 
and,  with  a  faint,  light  sigh,  her  eyes 
closed  again.    This  time  it  was  forever. 

Father  Ramon  arrived  too  late,  but 
he  gave  the  children  much  consolation. 

"Your  mother  led  a  blameless  life,"  he 
said.    "She  was  more  than  half  a  child. 
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I  am  sure  she  is    with  God.     But  pray 
that  her  purgatory  may  be  short." 

And  then  he  went  away,  for  he  had 
much  to  do  in  town. 

When  Mr.  Bates  returned  from  the 
funeral,  he  found  awaiting  him  a  letter 
announcing  the  death  of  his  brother  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  State.  He  had 
lived  a  solitary  life  as  a  bachelor,  having 
had  little  or  no  communication  with  his 
only  relative,  and  had  been  possessed  of 
considerable  means.  Mr.  Bates  had  been 
left  his  sole  heir. 

''  This  changes  the  complexion  of  things 
for  me,"  he  said  to  Mr.  Granger,  who 
had  come  from  the  graveyard  to  the 
house  on  his  way  home.  ''I  did  think 
that,  with  Billy  and  Molly,  I  could  be 
able  to  make  things  go  at  the  Poor 
Farm  without  Lupe.  But  this  alters 
affairs  altogether.  I  shan't  want  that 
job,  Granger.  I'm  sorry  you  can't  hold 
on  to  it." 

**Now  that  we've  made  up  our  minds 
to  go,  we  wouldn't  stay  if  we  could," 
replied  Mr.  Granger.  "We're  too  old  to 
work  so  hard,  and  there's  no  great  need. 
There's  plenty  of  other  men  who  will  be 
glad  to  have  the  place." 

"That's  so,"  said  Mr.  Bates. 

"What  are  you  gorn'  to  do  about  this 
ranch?"  asked  Mr.  Granger. 

"Sell  it,  if  I  can;  or  let  Melchiades 
work  it  on  shares,  as  I  intended  to  do." 

"Well,  well!  this  ain't  no  time  to  talk 
business  and  your  wife  just  buried," 
said  Mr.  Granger.  "I  suppose  you  want 
the  children  to  stay?" 

"Set  down,  set  down,"  said  the  other. 
"May  as  well  talk  about  it  now  as 
any  time.  It  can't  hurt  Lupe  any.  I  did 
calculate  to  keep  them,  but  now  I  don't 
suppose  I'd  be  expected  to  take  charge 
of  them  altogether;  they  ain't  no  kin  of 
mine,  you  know." 

"What  do  you  propose  to  do  with 
them?"  asked  Mr.  Granger. 

"If  you'd  keep  them  till  you  leave  here, 


maybe  I  could  settle  on  somethin',"  said 
Mr.  Bates.  "I'll  have  to  start  north  in 
a  day  or  two,  and  I  couldn't  leave  them 
here  with  Melchiades'  famih^  very  well." 

"No,  you  couldn't.  W^e'll  only  be  too 
glad  to  have  them.  God  will  provide  for 
them  children.   See  if  He  don't." 

"I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do,  Granger," 
said  Mr.  Bates.  "You  take  them  back 
with  you ;  and,  if  things  turns  out  as  I 
expect,  I'll  make  some  arrangements  for 
the  future  about  pay  in'  their  board  till 
they  can  get  places  to  work  out.  I  owe 
somethin'  to  my  dead  wife's  children, 
even  if  they  ain't  mine." 

"All  right!"  said  Mr.  Granger.  "We'll 
be  glad  to  have  them  as  long  as  they 
choose  to  stay  with  us.  We're  good  for 
a  month  longer  at  the  Farm  any  way, 
and  they're  very  useful  to  us.  Of  course 
you're  not  bound  to  do  anything  for 
them,  and  it's  kind  of  you  to  offer.  What 
are  you  goin'  to  do  with  Martin  ?  Take 
him  along?" 

"Not  this  time.  He  can  stay  with  the 
Solases  till  I  get  back.  But  I  shan't  have 
no  peace  of  mind  till  I've  gone  up  there 
and  found  out  what  there  is  to  know." 

The  sudden  arrival  of  the  letter  seemed 
with  Mr.  Bates  to  have  completely 
overshadowed  the  loss  of  his  wife.  Poor 
Lupe !  she  was  not  much  missed  by  any 
one,  yet  it  was  the  children  whom  she 
had  neglected  who  grieved  for  her  most. 
They  sat  silently  on  the  porch  while  their 
stepfather  was  talking  to  Mr.  Granger, 
with  whom  they  supposed  him  to  be 
making  arrangements  for  their  stay  at 
the  ranch.  Neither  spoke  the  thought 
that  was  in  their  hearts.  They  believed 
it  to  be  their  duty  to  stay  with  Mr. 
Bates;  but  they  felt  lonely  at  the  idea 
of  separation  from  the  Grangers,  though 
that  was  imminent  in  any  case. 

"  Maybe  we  ought  to  have  stayed  with 
mother,"  said  Molly  at  last,  her  tender 
little  heart  full  of  self-reproach. 

"  We    did    what    was     right,   Molly,'* 
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replied  Billy.  '^  Mother  would  say  so 
now,  if  she  could.  Why  should  Mr.  Bates 
have  supported  us?" 

'^  Perhaps  he  w411  not  want  us  now 
either,"  said  Molly. 

**He  will  need  vow,  Molly,"  answered 
Billy.  "And,  for  your  sake,  I  am  going 
to  try  and  make  myself  useful  to  him.  If 
Mr.  Granger  was  going  to  be  at  the 
Poor  Farm  still,  it  would  be  diiferent." 

''How  can  he  ever  get  on  over  there 
without  mother?"  asked  Molly. 

"Do  you  mean  at  the  Farm?  He  will 
liave  to  get  a  matron,  perhaps—" 

"  Father  ain't  goin'  to  take  the  Farm 
at  all,"  put  in  Martin,  who  arrived  at 
this  moment,  having  been  an  unobserved 
listener  to  the  conversation  between  Mr. 
Granger  and  his  father. 

"How  do  you  know?"  asked  Billy. 

"He  just  got  a  letter  sayin'  my  uncle 
died  up  north.  We're  goin'  up  there  to 
live, — him  and  me." 

"Oh!"  said  the  children  in  one  breath, 
an4  looked  at  each  other.  Now  indeed 
they  were  orphans. 

Mr.  Granger  and  their  stepfather  soon 
made  their  appearance,  and  the  change 
of  circumstances  was  explained. 

"I'm  not  givin'  you  up  altogether, 
children,"  said  the  latter.  "When  I  get 
things  settled  I'll  make  some  kind  of 
arrangement  for  you.  I  expect  you're 
glad  to  go  back  with  Mr.  Granger  any 
way,  and  I  don't  blame  you  neither.  It's 
a  good  home,  and  I'm  sorry  your  stay 
in  it  will  be  so  short." 

"  You  are  very  kind,  Mr. Bates,"  said 
Billy.  "W^e  are  glad  you  have  had  such 
good  fortune." 

"Yes,  Mr.  Bates,"  added  Molly.  "We 
are  just  as  glad  as  if  you  were  our  own 
father,  and  we'll  never  forget  how  good 
you  were  to  us  and  to  mother." 

"That's  nice, — that's  nice!"  replied 
Mr.  Bates.  "I  thank  you  for  them  good 
wishes  so  heartily  said,  without  any 
shamefacedness  or  hemmin'  or  hawin'." 


Turning  to  Mr.  Granger,  he  continued : 
"That's  the  Spanish  in  them — that  easy 
way  of  bein'  polite  and  so  grateful. 
Where  w^ould  you  see  an  American  child 
that  could  put  it  so  nicely?" 

The  other  man  smiled. 

"Well,  wherever  they  got  it,  they  are 
exceptional  children,"  he  said,  adding: 
"Now,  are  you  ready  to  go  back?" 

They  wanted  no  further  invitation.  In 
a  few  moments  the  trio  were  on  their 
way.  It  was  a  silent  drive  in  the  short 
autumn  twilight. 

"Mercy  sakes!"  cried  Mrs.  Granger, 
coming  out  to  meet  them.  "Jeff  Bates 
hasn't  sent  you  away?" 

"No,  not  exactly,"  said  her  husband; 
"  but  sometimes  things  happens  all  in 
a  heap,  and  so  it's  jpeen  to-day.  Jeff's 
brother's  dead  and  left  him  considerable. 
It  changes  all  his  plans,  and  the  Poor 
Farm  will  be  wantin'  another  boss  too. 
Jeff's  goin'  up  north  to-morrow  or  next 
day,  and  there  was  nothin'  to  do  but 
fetch  the  children  back." 

"And  I'm  sure  they're  welcome!"  said 
his  wife,  giving  Molly  a  hearty  kiss. 
"The  old  people's  been  lamentin'  about 
them  ever  since  they've  been  gone." 

Life  began  again  as  usual  at  the  Poor 
Fartn,  save  that  in  the  air  there  was  a 
subtle  unrest  which  comes  of  expectation . 
All  knew  that  there  was  to  be  a  change, 
and  the  old  people  were  loud  in  their 
lamentations.  Captain  Hadley  and  Aunt 
Sally  were  especially  grieved  that  they 
were  to  lose  so  many  kind  friends  at 
once  and  so  unexpectedly. 

Billy  thought  much  and  deeply.  He 
knew  that  their  stay  with  the  Grangers 
would  only  be  temporary,  and  could  not 
bear  to  think  of  any  separation  from 
his  sister,  which  must  certainly  ensue 
unless  something  unexpected  happened 
in  the  meantime.  He  went  into  town  one 
day  with  Mr.  Granger;  and,  while  his 
employer  was  making  some  necessary 
purchases,  he    obtained    his    permission 
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to  call  on  Father  Ramon.  To  him  he 
unbosomed  all  his  anxiety. 

''  I  have  been  thinking  about  you  and 
your  sister,"  said  the  good  priest;  "but 
I  have  not  been  very  anxious,  because 
I  knevyr  you  v^ere  in  good  hands.  Your 
stepfather  met  me  on  the  street  a  day  or 
two  after  the  funeral  and  told  me  you 
were  back  at  the  Farm.  As  I  said  before, 
Miguel  Solferano  will  soon  be  in  town, 
and  I  have  great  hopes  from  his  visit." 

And  so  Billy  went  back  comforted. 

(  I'd  be  continued. ) 


Eastcf  in  Old  Chester, 


Every  tourist  is  aware  that  the  city 
of  Chester  is,  above  all  other  towns 
in  England,  the  one  in  which  ancient 
customs  survive  and  antiquarian  lore  is 
carefully  treasured.  During  the  Middle 
Ages  the  famous  Chester  miracle  -  play s 
were  performed  twice  during  the  year — at 
midsummer  and  Michaelmas, — and  every 
feast  in  the  calendar  was  accompanied 
by  days  of  rejoicing,  in  which  the  people 
gave  themselves  up  to  merry-making. 
This  formerly  took  place  in  what  was 
known  as  the  Roodee,  or  Rood-Eye. 

The  Rood-Eye  was  a  beautiful  meadow 
by  the  river  side,  and  the  origin  of  its 
name  is  curious.  At  a  village  above 
Chester  a  town  cross  was  built;  but 
during  its  construction  a  man  was 
fatally  injured,  and  the  inhabitants  dis- 
carded it,  throwing  it  into  the  river.  It 
floated  down  to  Chester,  where  it  was 
rescued  and  placed  in  the  meadow  which 
afterward  was  known  as  Rood -Eye 
or  Cross  Meadow.  At  the  period  of 
devastation  called  the  ''Reformation" 
the  cross  was  treated  with  sacrilegious 
contempt  and  finally  burned. 

In  the  old  days,  before  inconoclastic 
fury  had  levelled  that  sacred  relic,  the 
Rood -Eye  was  the  scene  of  innocent 
sports,  in    which    the    town    dignitaries 


were  not  above  joining.  There  were  to 
be  seen,  during  the  Easter  holidays,  the 
mayor  and  town  ofiicers,  together  with 
the  industrial  guilds,  each  headed  by 
its  warden,  ready  for  a  friendly  game 
of  football.  First  the  mayor,  standing 
before  the  great  cross,  with  his  mace, 
cap,  and  sword,  would  receive  from  the 
guild  of  shoemakers  a  ball  which  was 
invariably  of  the  value  of  "three  or 
four  pence  or  above";  then  the  game 
would  begin.  This  was  a  custom  so  old 
that  not  even  a  tradition  of  its  origin 
remained.  But  after  awhile  the  ceremony 
lost  its  simple  character ;  the  foot-players 
became  horsemen,  and  the  ball  was  then 
supplanted  by  costly  articles  of  silver. 

Later,  on  Easter  Monday  archery  was 
substituted  for  football,  and  an  arrow 
of  silver  was  the  prize.  Two  bands  of 
yeomen  would  then  shoot  for  a  breakfast 
of  calf's  head  and  bacon.  These  men 
were  chosen  by  two  sherift's,  a  big  drum 
being  played  meanwhile  until  there  were 
twelve-score  contestants.  When  the  trial 
was  over,  it  must  have  been  a  fine  sight 
to  see  the  gaily  dressed  archers  —  the 
winners  carrying  their  arrows,  the  losers 
bearing  their  bows, — marching  up  to  the 
Town  Hall  for  the  plain  breakfast  which 
good-fellowship  seasoned.  There  is  no 
longer  any  archery  at  Chester,  the  old 
games  having  finally  given  way  to  a 
commonplace  dinner. 
*  The  churches  of  Chester  were  crowded 
at  Easter,  the  people  flocking  between 
services  to  the  sepulchres  which  repre- 
sented the  scene  of  the  entombment  of 
our  Blessed  Lord.  Faithful  watchers 
knelt  there  through  the  night  of  Holy 
Saturday;  and  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning  two  aged  monks  would  enter, 
bearing  an  image  of  Our  Lord,  which 
they  uplifted  during  the  chanting  of 
Christus  resnrgens,  etc.  This  image  was 
afterward  carried  in  procession,  then 
placed  upon  the  high  altar  to  remain 
until  the  Feast  of  the  Ascension. 
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—Mr.  B.  Herder  has  published  in  neat  pamphlet 
form  an  able  and  timely  essay  on  "The  Kingdom  of 
Italy  and  the  Sovereignty  of  Rome,"  by  the  Rev. 
William  Poland,  S.  J.  The  importance  of  the  tem- 
poral power  of  the  Pope  is  well  explained.  Father 
Poland  proves  that  the  right  to  an  independent 
territory  is  inherent  in  the  office  of  the  Vicar  of 
Christ. 

—  An  illustrated  folio  Bible— filled  with  large 
wood  cuts  —  was  published  in  Cologne  as  early  as 
1470-75.  The  artist's  name  is  not  known,  though 
his  wood  blocks  afterward  became  "stock  designs" 
for  publishers  in  different  countries.  Indeed,  the 
work  of  the  unknown  artist  of  Cologne  may  be 
traced  in  Bible  illustrations  down  to  the  present 
day. 

—  Mr.  Elmer  Murphy's  pamphlet  on  "English 
Translations  of  Calderon"  will  be  enjoyed  even  by 
those  who  have  not  given  the  great  Spanish  poet 
the  attention  he  deserves.  Mr.  Murphy  seems  to 
have  entered  upon  a  field  that  is  practically 
un worked.  His  studies  in  Calderon  will  never 
attract  to  him  the  applause  of  the  multitude;  but 
they  will  do  good,  and  there  are  rewards  which 
scholars  prize  above  either  wealth  or  fame. 

—Two  pamphlets  which  ought  to  be  read  by  all 
Catholics  — whether  employers  or  employees  — are 
"The  Meaning  and  Aim  of  Christian  Democracy," 
by  C.  S.  Devas;  and  "Christian  Democracy  in  Pre- 
Reformation  Times,"  by  the  learned  Dom  Gasquet. 
The  first  sets  forth  the  Catholic  idea  of  the  way 
capital  and  labor  ought  to  get  on  together,  and 
the  second  is  a  valuable  account  of  the  way  capital 
and  labor  did  get  on  together  in  Catholic  times. 
The  style  of  both  pamphlets  makes  the  reading  as 
pleasant  as  profitable.    Catholic  Truth  Society. 

—To  those  of  our  readers  who  aspire  to  write 
"the  great  American  novel"  we  recommend  the 
following  dictum  of  Manzoni,  author  of  that  superb 
Italian  story  "The  Betrothed": 

I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  one  must  not  apeak  of  love 
in  a  way  to  lead  others  toward  that  passion.  ...  I  believe  that 
love  is  necessary  in  this  world,  but  also  that  there  will  always 
be  a  sufficient  amount  of  it.  We  need  not  therefore  take  the 
pains  of  cultivating  it  in  others ;  for  in  cultivating  it  one  helps 
only  to  arouse  it  where  it  is  not  wanted.  There  are  other 
sentiments  which  the  world  is  in  more  need  of,  and  that  a 
writer  may,  according  to  his  ability,  spread  somewhat  more 
in  the  hearts  of  men,  such  as  pity,  love  of  mankind,  a  kindly 
disposition,  mercifulness,  and  self-denial.  Those  sentiments 
can  not  be  too  numerous,  and  all  praise  to  the  writers  who 
attempt  to  increase  their  strength  among  men.     But  what  we 


call  love,  I  think  that  I  figure  very  moderately  when  I  gay 
that  there  is  six  hundred  times  more  of  It  than  is  necessary.  .  , 
I  am  so  convinced  of  this  that  if  by  a  miracle,  some  day, 
I  should  be  inspired  with  the  most  eloquent  love-pages  that 
man  has  ever  written,  I  should  not  even  take  a  pen  to  Jot 
them  on  paper,  ho  certain  am  I  that  I  should  regret  it. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  temper  Manzoni'a 
warning  with  a  distinction.  There  is  love  and  lust, 
and  there  are  even  loves  and  loves— love  in  the 
tropics  and  love  in  the  arctics.  Laplander  love  is 
better  than  the  screeching  kind,  and  quite  ardent 
enough  to  suit  all  reasonable  purposes. 

—The  well-known  and  always  popular  "Simple 
Aveu,"  opus  25,  Francis  Thome,  has  been  arranged 
for  violin  by  Gustav  Strube,  and  should  be  a 
favorite  with  young  violinists.  This  arrangement 
of  the  second  series  of  selections  for  violin  and 
piano,  is  published  b^^  the  Oliver  Ditson  Company, 

—George  Wightwick,  an  eccentric  author,  had  a 
printed  copy  of  the  following  lines  inserted  in  each 
volume  of  his  library.  A  singular  point  connected 
with  them  is  the  way  in  which  he  showed  how  hia 
uncommon  name  should  be  pronounced : 
To  whomsoe'er  this  book  I  lend, 

I  give  one  word — no  more: 
They  who  to  Zjorroiv  condescend, 
Should  graciously  restore. 

And  whosoe'er  this  book  should  find 

(Be't  trunk-maker  or  critick), 
I'll  thank  him  if  he'll  bear  in  mind 

That  it  is  mine  — 

George  Wightwick. 

—Teachers  and  others  who  have  felt  the  need  of 
a  concise  Scripture  history,  simple  enough  in  form 
and  wording  for  even  young  children  to  grasp  its 
meaning,  and  yet  sufficiently  detailed  to  be  useful 
to  pupils  in  any  of  the  preparatory  classes  of  our 
schools,  will  welcome  part  first  and  be  impatient  to 
possess  part  second,  of  "The  Catholic  High  School 
Bible  History,"  lately  published  by  R.  &  T.  Wash- 
bourne.  The  author,  Sister  Isabelle  Kershaw,  is 
an  experienced  teacher,  and  has  written  several 
excellent  books  for  young  people,  including  "A 
Course  of  Christian  Doctrine,"  much  used  in  Engv 
land. 

— We  venture  to  say  that  any  one  who  reads  a 
single  paragraph  will  wish  to  read  every  page  of 
Father  Rickaby's  "Cambridge  Conferences,"  just 
published  in  pamphlet  form  by  Burns  &  Oates. 
Matter  and  form  alike  are  admirable.  If  ever  a 
writer  showed  thorough  training  in  his  art,  it  is 
Father  Rickaby ;  and  it  would  not  be  easy  to  name 
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a  book  of  sermons  containing  so  much  sound  sense 
clearly  and  forcefully  expressed  as  these  Conferences. 
Sentiment  is  lacking,  but  there  is  a  thought  in  every 
sentence;  and  the  principles  enunciated  are  illus- 
trated by  examples  that  are  always  fresh  and  often 
very  striking.  If  all  sermons  were  like  these  "Cam- 
bridge Conferences"  they  would  be  listened  to  with 
eagerness  by  all  who  heard  them.  The  instruction 
is  sound,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  of  a  kind  seldom 
found  in  moral  treatises.  Witness  this  passage 
from  a  discourse  on  Christian  character: 

The  lives  of  the  Saints  do  not  teach  us  literally  what  we 
should  do,  for  we  have  not  the  graces  that  they  had  ;  and  the 
attempt  to  reproduce  their  high  actions  without  their  high 
graces  would  be  a  failure  and  a  folly.  We  should  not  rise  to 
pray  by  night,  as  Luigi  Gonzaga  did ;  and  insist  in  praying 
on,  hour  after  hour,  in  the  darkness,  till  we  had  prayed  for 
one  whole  hour  without  a  distraction.  The  action  is  not  for 
•us,  but  the  spirit  of  the  action.  It  is  a  spirit  of  heroic  devoted- 
ness  to  the  worship  of  God.  When  we  have  imbibed  something 
■of  that  spirit,  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  rise  in  time  to  say  our 
morning  prayers,  and  to  cut  short  some  amusement,  or  con- 
versation, or  novel-reading,  lest  night  prayers  become  an 
impossibility.  There  is  no  approaching  the  Sacraments  with 
any  fi-equency  or  regularity  without  frequent  and  regular  self- 
denial  to  find  the  time  requisite.  This  is  just  the  dash  of 
heroism  of  which  I  am  inculcating  the  necessity. 


The  Latest  Books* 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 


The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information  con- 
cerning important  new  publications  of  special  interest 
to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will  appear  at 
the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out  frotn  time  to 
time  so  as  to  make  room  for  new  titles.  In  this  way 
the  reader  will  always  have  before  him  a  complete 
^mde  to  current  Catholic  literature.  As  a  rule, 
devotional  books,  pamphlets,  and  new  editions  will 
not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign,  books  not  for  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  im.ported  with  as  little  delay  as  pos- 
sible.    Publishers'  prices  generally  include  postage. 

Cambridge  Conferences.    Joseph  Rickaby,  S.J.     40 

cts. 
The  Little  Flowers  of  St.  Francis.     T.  IV.  Arnold. 

50  cts. 
Preparation  for  First  Holy  Communion.  Rev.  F.  X. 

Lasance.     75  cts. 
The  Catechism  of  Rodez.    Rev.  John  Thein.     $2.50, 

net. 
St.  John   Damascene  on    Holy   Images.    Alary  TI. 

Allies.     $1. 
Historic  Nuns.     Bessie  R.  Belloc.    $1.60,  Tiet. 
The  Four  Gospels.     Fery  Rev.  F.  A.  Spencer,  O.  P. 

I1.50. 
The  Life  of  St.  Edmund  of  Abingdon.     Frances  de 

Paravicini.    J5i.6o. 
Symbolism  of  Early  Christianity  from  the  Catacombs 

of  Rome.     Rt.  Rev.  F.  S.  Chatard.     25  cts. 


The  Triumph    of    Failure.     Rev.  P.  A.   Sheehan. 

|i.6o,  net. 
Three  Studies  in  Literature.  Louis  E.  Gates.   $1.50. 
Diet  in  Illness  and  Convalescence.  Alice  Worthing- 

ton  Winthrop.    $1.50. 
Eleanor  Leslie.     A  Memoir.    /.  M.  Stone.     $2. 
A  Harp  of  Many  Chords.     Mary  F.  Nixon.     $1. 
The  Tales  Tim  Told  Us.     Mary  E.  Mannix.    75  cts. 
Peasants  in  Exile.     Henry k  Sienkiewicz.     75  cts. 
Meditations  on  the  Love  of  God.     Fray  Diego  de 

E Stella.    |i,  net. 
The  Secret  of  Fougereuse.    Louise  Imogen  Guiney. 

I1.25. 
The  Sacred  Heart.     Rev.  Joseph  A.  Keller,  D.  D. 

70  cts. 
Hard  SajHlngs.     Rev.  George  Tyrrell,  S.  J.    $2. 
The  Cup  of  Tregarvans.  Frances  I.  Kershaw.  75  cts., 

net. 
Meditations  on  the  Incarnation  and  Death  of  Our 

Lord.    Cardinal  Wiseman.    |i.io. 
Mrs.  Markham's  Nieces.   Frances  L  Kershaw.  %\.oq. 

net. 
A  Comer  of  Spain.     Miriam  Coles  Harris.    I1.25. 
Sacred  Scenes  and  Mysteries.  Rev.  J.  F.  X.  O'  Conor, 

SJ     $1. 
Seven  Jewels  from  Our  Saviour's  Lips.     Rev.  Joseph 

O'Reilly.     12  cts. 
Impressions  and  Opinions.    Walter  Lecky.   50  cts. 
Heroes  of  the  Middle  West.  Mary  Ilartwell  Cather- 

wood.     60  cts. 
Pitman's  Practical  German  Grammar.     50  cts. 
The  Leopard  of  Lancianus.     In  a  Brazilian  Forest. 

Maurice  F.  Egan.     %\,  each. 
Prince  Ragnal,  and  Other  Verses.    Eleanor  C.  Don- 
nelly.    50  cts. 
Oxford  Conferences.   Rev.  Joseph  Rickaby,  S.  J.    40 

cts.,  net. 
A  Klondike  Picnic.     Eleanor  C.  Donnelly.    85  cts. 
Veneration  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Rohner-Brennan. 

$1.25. 
A    Cruise    Under  the    Crescent.     Charles    Warren 
.     Stoddard.     I1.50. 

Westchester.     Henry  Austin  Adams.     75  cts. 
Lasca,  and  Other  Stories.    Mary  F.  Nixon.    75  cts. 
Mariae  Corolla.     Father  Edmund,  C.  P.     $1.25 
The  Chase  of  an  Heiress.     Christian  Reid.     |i. 
The   Choral  Sodality  Hand-book.     Rev.  James  A. 

Walsh.     25  cts. 
Manual  of  Catholic  Theology.     Vol.  II.      Wilhelm- 

Scannell.     I4,  net. 
Illustrated   Explanation  of  the   Holy    Sacraments. 

Rev.  Dr.  Rolfus.  75  cts. 
Cardinal  Lavigerie.  75  cts. 
The   History  of  the  Popes.     Dr.  Ludwig  Pastor. 

Vol.  V.     |3,  net. 
Ave  Roma  Immortalis.    Two  Vols.    Francis  Marion 

Crawford.    $6. 
How  to  Pray.     Abbe  Grou,  S.J.     $1. 
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Rcgfret. 

An  hour  alone  beneath  the  quiet  stars 

Will  heal  the  wounds  of  toil  that  come  with  day; 
The  stings  that  honor  felt  will  pass  away 

When  night  to  fields  of  peace  the  road  unbars. 

Aye,  e'en  when  friendship's  thrust  it  is  that  mars 
Our  joy,  God's  law  of  pity  we  obey. 
And  we  can  smile  though  tenderest  love  betray; 

Time  heals  the  wounds  and  we  forget  the  scars. 

But  when  our  hand  hath  struck  the  cruel  blow 
That  wounded  sore  a  dear  one's  loyal  heart, 
Then  wakes  the  fever  of  our  soul's  regret; 
Release  from  pain  we  never  more  shall  know, 
Nor  balm  of  peace  to  heal  the  throbbing  smart, 
Till  that  dark  night  when  all  life's  stars  are  set. 


Religion  and  the  Labor  Question. 


BY    H.   M.    BEADLE. 


ELIGION  teaches  what  are  the 
duties  and  services  man  owes 
to  God  and  his  fellowman,  and 
requires  him  to  fulfil  them.  It 
therefore  enters  into  all  questions  which 
affect  mankind.  It  is  not  an  irritant  but 
a  soothing  balm  that  allays  irritation; 
it  is  a  solvent  that  unites  refractory 
elements;  a  lubricant  which  reduces  fric- 
tion, if  it  does  not  wholly  remove  it;  and 
it  is  the  only  means  of  uniting  men  to 
God  and  to  one  another. 

When  men  are  united  by  religion  to 
God,  worshiping  Him  in  spirit  ana  truth, 
they  can  not  be  in  serious  enmity  to  one 


another.    When,  by   means    of   religion, 

they  see  in  each  fellowman  the  image  of 

their  Saviour,  they  must  be  friends.  They 

may  diifer  as  to  policies  and  even  as  to 

principles,    but    they    will    disagree     as 

Christians  and  be  just  to  one  another; 

they  will  love  one  another,  and  each  one 

will  serve  the  other  as  he  will  expect  to 

be  served  when  there  is  need.  Religion  is, 

therefore,  the  one  thing  all  men  should 

have  and  hold  in  settling  conflicts  that 

appeal  to  their  several  interests. 

Without   religion   men   must   contend 

as    enemies.    The    danger   of    loss   from 

violence,  or  the  stoppage  of  business  or 

trade,  may  cause  them  to  yield  part  of 

their  claims;    but  there  can  be  no   fair 

consideration  of  justice  or  mercy  without 

religion.   The    other  side,  unless  religion 

interferes,   is    an    enemy    to    be    spoiled. 

Without  religion  there  is  no  standard  of 

righteousness,  only  that  of 

The  good  old  rule,  the  simple  plan — 
That  he  may  take  who  has  the  power, 
And  he  may  keep  who  can. 

Fortunately,  religious  ideas  exist, 
thanks  to  Christianity,  even  in  those 
who  fail  to  practise  religion,  or  have 
even  denied  it;  for  men  can  not  take 
themselves  wholly  out  of  the  environ- 
ments which  the  Christian  religion  has 
set  about  society.  Such  are  ungrateful 
children  who  have  denied  their  mother, 
but  they  can  no  more  get  away  from  the 
influences  of  religion  than  they  can  get 
ofl"  the  earth.    Although  Christian  ideas 
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prevail  to  a  great  extent,  the  customs 
of  the  world,  the  selfishness  of  trade, 
the  necessity,  or  the  supposed  necessity, 
of  being  controlled  by  what  others  do, 
go  a  long  way  toward  preventing  men 
from  seeing  what  justice  requires  in 
dealing  with  their  fellows,  thus  counter- 
acting the  ideas  which  religion  has 
taught,  and  is  teaching,  the  world. 

It  is  through  religion  that  we  learn 
that  all  men  are  brothers,  and  all  alike 
entitled  to  apply  their  labor  to  the 
materials  of  the  earth  and  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  their  toil.  Man  is  not  an 
isolated  being,  but  a  member  of  society, 
from  which  he  can  not  be  separated, 
except  through  some  fault  of  the  indi- 
vidual, without  being  deprived  of  his 
rights.  The  individual  by  refusing  to 
recognize  the  rights  of  others  may  forfeit 
his  own ;  but,  unless  he  wrongs  others, 
his  own  rights  can  not  be  taken  away 
without  injustice.  Religion  emphasizes 
this  teaching  by  insisting  that  man  shall 
love  his  fellowman  as  he  loves  himself; 
and  that  men  are  but  stewards  of  God 
for  what  they  earn  or  possess;  and 
that,  after  they  have  supplied  their  own 
needs,  they  should  use  what  is  over  and 
above  to  relieve  the  poor  and  support 
religion  and  the  state.  And  when  men 
acknowledge  God's  ownership  of  all 
things,  that  they  are  but  God's  stewards 
to  distribute  what  they  earn,  and  that 
every  man  is  to  be  loved  as  they  love 
themselves,  there  can  be  little  injustice 
among  them;  and  that  little  may  be 
remedied  when  it  is  pointed  out. 

When  men  deny  God's  ownership  of 
all  things,  or  deny  that  they  are  bound 
by  any  laws,  human  or  divine,  in  the 
distribution  of  the  surplus  they  receive 
over  and  above  their  own  needs;  when 
they  acknowledge  no  duty  to  love  their 
neighbor  or  to  relieve  him  except  their 
own  will,  it  is  much  more  difficult  to 
reconcile  differences  between  individuals 
or  classes.   The  poor  suffer,  the  worker  is 


not  given  employment,  wages  are  insuffi- 
cient, strife  continuous,  the  public  peace 
often  disturbed,  government  wronged  of 
its  revenues,  bribes  and  bribery  become 
common,  courts  become  corrupt,  and 
society  anxious  and  disturbed.  In  such  a 
state  of  society,  the  great  body  of  the 
people  are  wronged.  They  may  endure 
the  wrong  until  it  is  found  that  justice 
is  not  attainable,  and  then  riots,  if  not 
insurrections  or  revolutions,  are  sure 
to  follow. 

Religion  is  the  good  angel  of  society. 
It  brings  peace  and  good -will  among 
men.  It  seeks  only  justice  to  the  weak 
and  mercy  to  the  unfortunate.  Under  its 
benign  influence  justice  is  rendered  to  the 
poor  and  to  the  workers  of  the  com- 
munity ;  and  the  workers,  in  their  turn, 
render  full  justice  to  their  employers. 

Religion  inspires  both  employer  and 
employee  to  follow  the  suggestions  of 
enlightened  self-interest.  Both  employer 
and  employee  are  interested  in  good 
government,  and  no  government  can 
be  called  good  unless  it  is  economical. 
Unnecessary  taxes  prey  both  on  eniplo3'er 
and  employee.  In  the  past  such  has  been 
the  injustice  of  the  ruling  classes  that 
the  workers  have  borne  almost  the 
whole  burden  of  government;  and  this 
injustice,  to  a  considerable  extent,  still 
continues.  Both  employer  and  employee 
are  interested  in  procuring  as  cheaply 
*as  possible  the  raw  material  upon 
which  labor  is  expended,  as  they  are 
interested  in  finding  a  good  market  for 
the  products  of  labor, —  a  matter  to  be 
considered  by  legislators;  for  it  includes 
methods  and  cost  of  transportation, 
which  government  must  regulate.  Both 
are  interested  in  reducing  that  tax  on 
industry  called  economic  rent,  which 
enters  so  largely  into  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction; and  this  can  often  be  aided 
by  legislation.  And  both  are  equalh^ 
interested  in  limiting  the  waste,  including 
the  expenses  of  middlemen,  which  acconi- 
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panics  production  and  distribution. 
Religion  is  of  great  help  in  bringing  both 
employer  and  employee  to  sec  that  their 
interests  in  these  things  are  identical; 
for  it  insists  that  justice  shall  be 
measured  to  all,  and  points  to  the  fact 
that  the  employer  is  no  more  interested 
in  the  success  of  his  business  than  the 
employee,  whose  whole  prosperity  is 
bound  up  in  his  labor.  Hence,  employer 
and  employee,  producer  and  consumer^ 
may  well  appeal  to  the  justice  of  men 
enlightened  by  religion,  that  all  may  be 
treated  fairly. 

We  are  all  more  or  less  controlled  by 
our  environment  and  duties,  but  the 
laborer  most  of  all.  Even  the  loss  of  a 
day's  work  may  be  a  serious  thing  to 
him.  His  work  circumscribes  the  move- 
ments of  both  his  body  and  mind;  for 
good  work  requires  the  best  effort  of 
both  body  and  mind.  The  laborer's  days 
of  rest,  if  he  is  a  religious  man,  must 
be  spent  in  the  service  of  God,  that  his 
spiritual  strength  may  be  renewed;  and 
his  body  must  rest,  or  it  will  be  worn 
out  prematurely.  Even  if  his  knowledge 
is  sufficient,  he  seldom  has  time  to  .use 
his  faculties  in  his  interests  beyond  his 
immediate  labor;  and  unless  employers 
and  legislators  are  animated  by  such  a 
love  for  their  fellows  that  they  will  not 
permit  any  injustice  to  be  done  to  them, 
the  w^orkers,  who  for  want  of  time  can 
not  attend  to  all  their  affairs,  are  apt 
to  suffer,  having  no  representative  to 
study  their  interests. 

This  is  especially  the  case  in  wages 
and  hours  of  labor.  Often  the  necessities 
of  the  laborer  compel  him  to  submit 
to  injustice  in  both  wages  and  hours. 
The  business  necessities  of  the  employer, 
instead  of  the  life  necessities  of  the 
laborer,  are  too  often  the  measure  of  both 
wages  and  hours.  The  money  received 
from  the  joint  product  of  the  employer's 
capital  and  the  employee's  labor  is  too 
often  unjustly  distributed,  the  employee 


not  receiving  his  proper  share.  This  share 
is  generally  difficult  to  determine;  but 
religion,  which  requires  that  justice  shall 
be  done,  and  that  love  shall  bind  both 
parties  together,  will  greatly  aid  the 
disputants  to  deal  justly  with  each  other. 
Production  is  impossible  without  labor, 
and  labor  can  not  have  employment 
unless  the  employer  can  have  a  profit. 
Employer  and  employee  are  necessary 
to  each  other:  their  interests  clash  only 
when  they  distribute  the  money  which 
is  received  for  the  joint  product  of  each; 
and  religion  should  enable  them  to  adjust 
fairly  any  difficulties  which  arise  in  the 
distribution  of  what  has  been  received 
from  the  sale  of  the  products  both  have 
produced. 

The  laborer  should  have  continuous 
employment,  for  idleness  is  a  great  injury 
to  any  one.  If  the  laborer  has  not  con- 
tinuous employment,  as  the  laborer  in 
the  building  trades  can  not  have,  he 
must  have  higher  wages  than  if  his  labor 
were  continuous.  Each  laborer  should  be 
able,  within  the  year,  to  earn  sufficient 
to  support  himself  and  family,  to  lay 
something  by  for  times  of  sickness  or 
when  out  of  work  and  for  old  age,  and 
to  raise  his  family  respectably.  He  should 
be  able  to  contribute  alms  to  the  poor,  to 
support  religion  and  the  state.  Whenever 
a  family  is  not  receiving  sufficient  for 
these  expenses,  the  members  are  suffering 
from  cruel  injustice;  and  in  such  cases 
religion  is  by  far  the  most  effective  force 
to  which  workers  can  appeal  that  justice 
may  be  done  them. 

If  this  appeal  could  always  be  made 
from  man  to  man,  justice  would  be 
reached  more  readily;  but  it  happens 
that  the  greatest  employers  of  labor  are 
artificial,  or  merely  legal,  persons,  called 
corporations.  The  stockholders  are  far 
removed  from  the  employees.  The  officers 
of  the  corporations  generally  consider 
first  the  interests  of  the  stockholders ; 
and    in    order    that    dividends    may    be 
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declared,  laborers  often  suffer  injustice. 
The  corporation  is  more  unwieldy  than 
a  natural  person,  and  can  not  decide  so 
quickly  or  make  changes  so  readily  as 
individual  employers;  nor  is  it  so  easy 
to  reach  the  consciences  of  those  con- 
trolling them.  But  even  here  religion  is 
able  to  exert  great  influence,  by  bringing 
public  opinion  to  bear  upon  those  who 
are  unjust  to  their  employees. 

An  advance  of  10  per  cent  on  wages 
amounting  to  $1000  a  week  adds  only 
one  per  cent  to  the  cost  of  goods 
valued  at  $10,000  made  by  the  laborer. 
If  employers  were  influenced  by  religion, 
a  statement  of  this  kind  w^ould  induce 
them  to  consider  whether  it  would  not 
be  well  to  give  the  laborer  the  benefit  of 
such  an  increase  of  w^ages.  But  conditions 
may  prevent  man^^  of  them  from  doing 
this.  They  must  buy  and  sell  in  the  same 
markets  with  those  who  refuse  justice 
to  their  workmen ;  and,  unless  waste  or 
economic  rent  can  be  reduced,  they  can 
not  compete  in  the  market  with  those 
who  pay  their  laborers  less.  So  the 
injustice  of  a  few  often  causes  injustice  to 
be  done  by  many  employers  who  would 
gladly  give  better  wages  if  they  could. 
The  most  effective  cure  for  such  injustice 
is  the  force  of  religion  upon  society. 

One  instance  may  be  cited  of  injustice 
done  to  employees  in  regard  to  hours. 
On  many  of  the  railroads  of  the  world 
the  men  are  engaged  regularly  as  many 
as  fifteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four; 
at  times  even  longer  hours  are  worked. 
In  a  report  of  Walter  E.  Weyl,  Ph.D., 
to  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Labor,  published  in  the  January  ( 1899  ) 
Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  it 
is  shown  that  in  almost  every  nation  of 
Europe  where  men  have  been  compelled 
to  work  such  long  hours  they  have  not 
been  shortened,  either  by  the  railroad 
companies  themselves  or  by  order  of  the 
state,  until  it  was  made  apparent  that 
the  travelling  public  suffered  because  of 


the  excessive  long  hours  required  of  the 
workmen.  In  not  a  single  case  were 
the  hours  shortened  on  account  of  their 
injustice  to  those  working  them.  Religion 
would  have  first  pointed  to  the  injustice 
done  to  the  workmen  by  such  excessive 
employment.  And  among  a  religious 
people,  who  loved  their  neighbors  as 
themselves,  such  injustice  would  soon 
have  been  righted;  for  no  man  would 
have  wished  to  work  such  long  hours 
himself  and  he  would  not  have  required 
his  neighbor  to  work  them. 

Let  not  the  superficial  mock  at  religion 
for  not  having  a  greater  effect  in  remedy- 
ing the  injustice  of  men.  That  religion 
which  does  not  require  men  to  love  their 
fellowmen  as  they  love  themselves,  and 
have  the  power  of  making  this  an  active 
force  in  society,  is  lacking  in  something, 
whatever  it  may  be.  Either  men  do  not 
accept  it,  or  it  is  not  the  religion  of 
Christ.  It  should  be  the  duty  of  every 
lover  of  his  kind  to  introduce  among  men 
this  religion  of  love,  which  Christ  made 
a  test  by  which  His  followers  should  be 
known.  Society  is  sick  for  the  want  of 
it ;  governments  are  failing  for  the  lack  of 
it ;  peoples  are  retrograding  for  the  need 
of  it.  The  first  thing  necessary  for  the  full 
establishment  of  this  religion  among  men 
is  for  them  to  believe  that  the  Infant 
born  at  Bethlehem  nineteen  hundred 
years  ago  was  what  the  angel  announced 
Him  to  be— ** Christ  the  Lord";  and 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  men  to  believe  in 
Him,  to  hope  in  Him,  and  to  love  Him; 
to  love  their  neighbors  as  themselves  for 
love  of  Him,  and  to  obtain  from  Him 
the  grace  to  obey  Him  and  follow  in  the 
way  He  leads,  —  treating  all  men  justly, 
and  loving  as  they  love  themselves  all 
men,  especially  the  poor,  the  weak,  the 
overburdened,  and  the  unfortunate. 


The  light  of  friendship  is  like  phos- 
phorus—  seen  plainest  when  all  around 
is  dark. — Crowell. 
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BY    CHRISTIAN    REII). 


Book  III.  — The  Wings  of  Eiios. 
I. 

'  /  I  ND  so  the  Darracote  heiress  has 

/X\  at    last    appeared  —  materialized, 
/  4  I  one  may  say,  since  she  has  been 
''  no    more    than    a    name    hereto- 

fore!   Tell  us  something  about  her,  Mr. 
Hastings,  —  do !  " 

The  speaker,  a  very  fashionable-looking 
woman,  held  out  a  cup  of  tea,  in  a  much 
beringed  hand,  to  Hastings  as  she  spoke; 
and  her  words  hushed  the  chatter  of  a 
group  of  persons  who  were  gathered 
around  her  tea-table.  They  all  stopped 
talking,  as  if  a  subject  of  universal 
interest  had  been  touched ;  and  all  looked 
at  Hastings.  He,  on  his  part,  looked  at 
his  hostess  with  a  smile. 

''What  can  I  tell  you,  Mrs.  Farrell?" 
he  asked.  **I  have  not  seen  her  myself. 
I  know  from  good  evidence  that  she  has 
arrived,  but  she  is  no  more  than  a  name 
to  me  yet." 

''You  have  not  seen  her!"  cried  Mrs. 
Farrell,  almost  incredulously.  "Why,  she 
has  been  at  Argyle  for  several  days,  has 
she  not?" 

"She  arrived  with  Mrs.  Treherne  last 
Thursday." 

"Then — forgive  me  if  I  am  inquisitive, 
but  we  are  all  immensely  interested,  you 
know, —  how  does  it  happen  that  you 
have  not  seen  her, — you  who  have  the 
claim  of  such  long  and  intimate  friend- 
ship with  her — uncle,  wasn't  he?" 

"No:  only  her  cousin.  But  even  if  the 
relationship  had  been  nearer,  you  must 
remember  that  he  was  no  more  than  a 
name  to  her,  and  that  /  am  hardly  even 
that.  Therefore  when  I  called  soon  after 
her  arrival,  and  Mrs.  Treherne  excused 
her  on  the  plea  of  still  feeling  the  effects 
of  her   voyage,   I  had   no    right   to    be 


surprised.  So,  like  the  rest  of  the  world, 
I  must  wait  until  she  is  pleased  to 
manifest  herself." 

"But  3^ou  can  tell  us  something  about 
her,  Mr.  Hastings,"  said  a  girl  with 
masses  of  red-brown  hair  under  a  graceful 
picture-hat.  "One  hears  so  many  contra- 
dictory things.  Is  it  true  that  she  is  a 
wonderful  singer,  and  that  she  was 
about  to  appear  on  the  operatic  stage 
when  Mr.  Darracote  died  and  the  fortune 
came  to  her?  " 

"Or  is  it  true  that,  being  an  ardent 
Catholic,  she  wanted  to  enter  a  convent, 
and  that  she  will  convert  Argyle  into  a 
religious  house  and  perhaps  found  an 
order?"  supplemented  another  voice. 

"Or  is  she  engaged  to  a  young  artist 
in  Paris  —  unknown,  but  excessively 
clever,  —  and  will  she  marry  him,  and 
devote  her  fortune  to  his  theories  of 
art?"  inquired  another  lady,  leaning 
forward  out  of  a  dusky  corner,  so  that 
the  firelight  played  on  her  thin,  delicate 
face,  full  of  animation  and  refinement. 

"And,  finally,"  chimed  in  a  masculine 
voice,  "is  it  true  that  her  father  was 
a  half- insane  sculptor,  who  married  a 
model  of  the  Quartier  Latin?" 

Hastings  calmly  finished  his  cup  of  tea 
before  replying  to  any  of  these  questions. 
Then  his  glance  of  satiric  amusement 
swept  the  circle. 

"May  I  inquire,"  he  said,  "where  this 
large  and  very  varied  information  con- 
cerning Miss  Darracote  comes  from?" 

"I  can  tell  you,"  said  Mrs.  Farrell, 
with  a  laugh.  "It  all  comes  from  the 
American  colony  in  Paris.  They — I  mean 
the  members  of  the  colony — had  never 
heard  of  Miss  Darracote  until  Eleanor 
Treherne  introduced  her  to  a  few  people 
last  summer.  Since  then  everybody  who 
comes  back  from  the  other  side  brings 
a  new  story  about  her.  You'll  all 
confess"  —  her  glance,  like  Hastings', 
swept  the  group  —  "that  you  heard  all 
these  things  in  Paris,  or  from  somebody 
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who  has  been  in  Paris  this  summer?" 

"Why,  of  course,"  said  Lucia  Wynne, 
the  girl  of  the  picture-hat.  **  Where  else 
should  they  come  from?  I  wasn't  in 
Paris  myself  this  summer,  but  numbers  of 
my  friends  were,  and  they  all  say  there 
were  many  stories  afloat  regarding  this 
mysterious  heiress,  but  nobody  really 
knew  anything  about  her.  But  you  must 
know  something,  Mr.  Hastings,  —  some- 
thing accurate;  so  please  make  haste 
and  tell  us." 

''  But  I  have  already  told  you  that,  like 
the  American  colony  in  Paris,  I  have 
never  seen  her,"  Hastings  replied,  with 
an  air  of  provoking  reserve. 

"But  you  know  the  real  facts  about 
her,"  observed  the  lady  in  the  shadowy 
corner;  "and,  since  you  hear  what  con- 
tradictory stories  are  afloat,  I  think  you 
owe  it  to  her  to  tell  these  facts." 

"Yes,  Hastings,"  chimed  in  the  mas- 
culine voice  which  had  spoken  before; 
"you  should  really  feel  it  a  conscientious 
obligation  to  gratify  our  curiosity." 

Hastings  paid  no  attention  to  the  last 
speaker — a  tall,  loosely-built  young  man, 
with  a  long,  clean-shaven  face,  clever,  con- 
ceited, ugly  and  attractive  all  at  once, — 
who  was  lounging  in  a  low  chair  beside 
the  lady  in  the  corner;  but  directed  his 
reply  to  the  latter. 

"  Probably  you  are  right,  Mrs.  Lawton. 
It  does  seem  a  little  hard  that  so  many 
absurdities  should  be  afloat  about  one 
unoft'ending  young  woman ;  and  yet  it  is 
almost  a  pity  to  destroy  romances  which 
indicate  so  much  bold  inventiveness  on 
the  part  of  those  who  invented  them. 
I  am  afraid,  too,  that  the  facts  for  which 
you  ask  will  sound  very  tame." 

"Nevertheless,  let  us  have  them,"  said 
Mrs.  Farrell.  "If  they  are  tame,  they 
will  not  be  the  better  for  being  so  long 
delayed." 

"Briefly,  then,"  said  Hastings,  "the 
young  lady  in  question  is,  as  you  know, 
the  daughter  of  the  cousin  to  whom  our 


old  friend,  Mr.  Darracote,  left  the  bulk  of 
his  fortune,  —  a  sculptor,  who  from  his 
earliest  youth  lived  abroad.  From  what 
I  have  heard,  he  must  have  possessed 
great  talent,  perhaps  even  genius;  but 
he  was  so  eccentric  as  to  care  very  little, 
or  not  at  all,  for  fame  or  for  making 
money.  Hence  one  perceives  the  natural 
outgrowth  of  the  opinion,  repeated  by 
Rapier  here,  that  he  was  'half  insane.'" 

"What  else  could  one  call  a  man  who 
did  not  care  either  for  fame  or  for 
money?"  inquired  Rapier.  "If  the  rest 
of  what  we  have  heard  comes  as  near 
the  truth,  I  can't  perceive  much  'bold 
inventiveness'  in  the  stories." 

"He     married,"    Hastings    went 


I 


on. 


ignoring  the  interruption,  "an  Italian 
girl — a  lady, — who  died  early,  leaving  this 
daughter,  to  whom  he  was  devoted 
They  lived,  I  believe,  very  much  in  seclu 
sion,  with  only  certain  artistic  and  what 
we  would  call  Bohemian  associations; 
so  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  American 
colony  did  not  know  them.  I  have  never 
heard  that  the  daughter  had  either 
musical  or  religious  ambitions.  She  was, 
however,  very  deeply  attached  to  her 
father ;  and  his  sudden  death— he  died  of 
heart  disease  just  after  reading  the  letter 
giving  the  news  of  his  inheritance — was 
such  a  shock  and  grief  to  her  that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  divert  her  mind  and 
Restore  her  health  by  several  months  of 
travel  before  she  could  come  over  and 
take  possession  of  her  kingdom.  The 
executors  of  Mr.  Darracote's  will  asked 
Mrs.  Treherne  to  go  and  take  charge 
of  her,  and  Mrs.  Treherne  went."  There 
was  a  moment's  pause.  "I  think,"  the 
speaker  then  added  reflectively,  "that  is 
all  I  know." 

"  It  was  a  great  opportunity  for 
Eleanor  Treherne,"  said  Mrs.  Farrell, 
leaning  back  in  her  chair  and  speaking 
meditatively.  "It  seemed  at  first  as  if 
she  had  been  left  entirely  out  in  the  cold, 
as    far   as    the    Darracote    fortune    was 
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concerned  —  for  what  is  a  paltry  fifteen 
hundred  a  year  to  her?  —  but  see  how 
fate  has  interposed  in  her  favor!  Here 
she  is,  back  at  Argyle,  with  all  her  social 
prestige  not  only  unimpaired,  but  height- 
ened by  having  an  heiress  to  bring  out — 
a  girl  without  any  social  experience  or 
social  connections,  who  will  be,  no  doubt, 
like  wax  in  her  hands.  It  is  a  situation 
full  of  possibilities  for  a  clever  woman, 
and  Eleanor  is  a  very  clever  woman," 

*'  Yes," said  Lucia  Wynne,  after  a  silence 
which  no  one  else  seemed  disposed  to 
break.  ''There  is  no  doubt  that  Mrs. 
Treherne  is  very  clever,  but  do  you  think 
she  will  like  having  an  heiress  to  bring 
out  ?  ,  One  can't  fancy  Mrs.  Treherne  sink- 
ing into  a  chaperon — can  one  exactly?" 

She,  in  turn,  glanced  around  the  circle 
of  fire-lit  figures — for  the  winter  after- 
noon was  closing  in, — and  a  low,  general 
laugh  answered  her. 

'*I  am  quite  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Lawton, 
her  thin,  delicate  face  and  fair  hair 
standing  out  more  effectively  than  ever 
against  the  gathering  shadows,  ''that 
we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  to  fancy 
Mrs.  Treherne  sinking  into  a  chaperon; 
for  she  is  not  in  the  least  likely  to  do 
anything  of  the  kind.  If  the  heiress  is 
not  of  most  remarkable  material,  she 
w411  play  a  very  subordinate  second  part 
to  Eleanor  Treherne's  first,  or  else  the 
association  will  quickly  end." 

"You  mean  that  Mrs.  Treherne  will 
never  bear  being  overshadowed?"  asked 
Rapier — who,  for  all  his  boyish  looks,  was 
a  writer  of  ability  and  considerable  repu- 
tation,—glancing  up  at  the  prophetess. 

She  began  to  draw  her  furs  around 
her  shoulders,  and  did  not  answer  for 
a  moment.   Then  she  said,  carelessly : 

"I  mean  that  I  have  known  Eleanor 
Treherne  all  my  life,  and  I  have  never 
known  her  play  a  second  part  to  any 
one  under  any  circumstances;  and  it  is 
*by  the  past  one  shadows  forth  the 
future,' isn't  it?" 


"Quite  so,"  he  answered,  laughing. 
"  The  question,  therefore,  is,  what  will 
that  unknown  quantity,  the  heiress, 
prove  to  be?  Will  she  be  content  to 
play  the  second  part  for  which  you  have 
cast  her?  By  the  bye,  Hastings," — he 
looked  around  suddenly — "the  only 
story  you  forgot  to  dispose  of  was  the 
story  of  the  artist  lover.  Are  we  to  have 
no  information  on  that  point?" 

"Oh,  yes,  Mr.  Hastings  I"  cried  Lucia 
Wynne.  "That  is  the  most  interesting 
point  of  all.  Tell  us,  is  it  true  ?  —  has 
she  an  artist  lover?" 

"My  dear  Miss  Wynne,  what  a  ques- 
tion!" said  Hastings,  smiling.  "What 
should  I  know  of  Miss  Darracote's  love 
affairs?  She  may  have  a  dozen  artist 
lovers  for  aught  I  know.  1  can  only  say 
that,  if  so,  nothing  has  officially  tran- 
spired respecting  any  one  of  them." 

"Officially  transpired ! "  repeated  the 
girl.  "I  suppose  I  am  very  rude  to  be 
so  pressing,  but — has  nothing  transpired 
unofficially?  " 

"  Ah !  there  I  confess  that  you  ask  more 
than  I  am  able  to  answer.  How  can  I 
tell  what  confidences  may  have  been 
given  —  unofficially?  I  can  only  assure 
you  that,  if  so,  none  of  those  confidences 
have  reached  me." 

' '  Then  we  may  be  sure  that  none  have 
been  given,"  said  Mrs.  Farrell,  with 
decision.  "Eleanor  Treherne  would  never 
have  kept  such  interesting  information 
to  herself." 

"Probably  not,"  returned  Hastings, 
quietly.  He  rose  as  he  spoke  and  held  out 
his  hand  to  his  hostess.  "I  hope  that 
when  I  see  you  again  I  may  be  able 
to  give  more  satisfactory  information 
concerning  the  heiress,"  he  said;  then, 
with  a  pleasant  smile,  "  I  am  aware  that 
I  have  been  altogether  unsatisfactory 
this  afternoon." 

"Well,  he  was  unsatisfactory,"  Lucia 
Wynne  remarked  after  he  had  passed 
from  the  room.    "But  perhaps  he  could 
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not  help  it.   I  suppose  that  he  told  us  all 
that  he  really  knew." 

She  looked  as  if  for  assent  at  Mrs. 
Farrell,  but  that  lady  wore  a  doubtful 
aspect. 

"Impossible  to  say,"  she  answered. 
''He  is  rather  a  strange  person,  Gerard 
Hastings.  I  have  never  known  him  tell 
anything  which  he  did  not  wish  to  tell. 
In  other  words,  one  can  never  surprise 
him  into  an  indiscretion." 

This  seemed  to  be  also  the  opinion  of 
Mrs.  Lawton,  who  had  taken  leave  at 
the  same  time  as  Hastings,  and  whom 
he  was  at  that  moment  putting  into  her 
carriage  at  the  door. 

''You  were  very  discreet,"  she  said  to 
him.  "How  is  it  that  you  missed  your 
vocation  in  life?  You  should  have  been 
a  diplomatist,  Mr.  Hastings.  Apparent 
frankness  and  real  reticence — isn't  that 
the  diplomatic  ideal?" 

"You  are  very  kind,"  he  responded, 
holding  for  a  moment  the  hand  she 
offered  him.  "If  everyone  were  like 
yourself,  frankness  might  become  real 
and  reticence  would  be  unnecessary." 

She  shook  her  head,  smiling. 

"I  am  afraid  that  is  diplomatic  flat- 
tery," she  said.  "But  there  is  something 
I  want  to  say  to  you."  She  hesitated  an 
instant,  then  lifted  to  his  face  a  pair  of 
grey  eyes  as  clear  and  candid  as  the  soul 
they  mirrored.  "You  told  us  very  little 
about  that  poor  girl,  the  heiress,"  she. 
went  on;  "but  what  you  did  tell  made 
me  feel  sorry  for  her.  It  seems  absurd, 
perhaps,  to  be  sorry  for  one  for  whom 
the  world  is  opening  so  brilliantly.  But 
she  seems  very  desolate — to  have  lost  by 
death  all  that  she  possessed,  and  to  have 
now  no  friend  but  Eleanor  Treherne — " 
she  paused  again,  and  he  saw  that  a 
crystal  mist  had  risen  to  her  eyes,  as  if 
at  the  image  her  own  words  evoked. 
"The  point  is  this,"  she  added.  "If  I 
can  be  of  any  service  to  her,  I  want  you 
to  promise  to  be  kind  enough  to  let  me 


know.  It  would  give  me  real  happiness 
if  I  could  help  her  in  any  manner  in  this 
new,  strange  life  she  has  entered  upon." 

"I  give  the  promise  with  the  greatest 
pleasure,"  Hastings  replied,  earnestly. 
"And  I  understand  the  kindness  which 
prompts  you  to  make  such  an  offer.  I 
have  not  seen  Miss  Darracote  as  yet,  and 
I  really  told  the  truth  in  saying  that  I 
know  nothing  except  the  outside  facts 
of  her  life.  Her  position  at  present  is 
pathetic  or  enviable  according  to  the 
light  by  which  she  regards  it.  When  I 
know  something  of  that  light,  will  you 
let  me  come  and  tell  3'ou  about  her?  I 
promise  that  I  will  not  be  diplomatic 
at  all." 

"Come,  certainly,"  she  said,  eagerW. 
"I  shall  expect  your  report  with  the 
greatest  interest.  And,  now,  can't  I  set 
you  down  somewhere?" 

He  declined  and  drew  back,  lifting  his 
hat  as  the  carriage  rolled  away.  Then, 
as  he  walked  down  the  street,  he  said  to 
himself  that  it  was  like  Clare  Lawton  to 
have  taken  such  a  view  of  the  position  of 
this  young  heiress  whom  all  the  world 
was  env3ang.  She — the  possessor  of  those 
clear,  sad  grey  eyes  —  knew  how  little 
wealth  and  luxury  could  do  to  fill  a 
lonely  life  or  soothe  an  aching  heart. 
Ten  years  before,  when  the  husband 
whom  she  idolized  had  been  taken  from 
Jier  in  the  second  year  of  their  married 
life,  the  world  had  prophesied  speedy 
consolation  for  one  so  young  and  so 
richly  endowed  with  the  gifts  of  fortune ; 
but  now  even  the  most  worldly  recog- 
nized that  for  her  there  would  be  no 
second  story.  She  had  at  last  emerged 
from  long  seclusion  and  taken  her  place 
again  in  society;  but  there  was  a  line 
drawn  around  her  which  even  the  dullest 
felt  and  which  the  boldest  might  not 
pass.  It  was  as  if  she  only  touched  the 
life  amid  which  she  moved  with  the 
surface  of  her  being,  while  her  inner  self 
had  its  existence  far  away,  in  some  other 
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and  very  different  region.  Now  and 
again,  however,  to  those  who  knew  her 
best  a  glimpse  of  this  self  was  vouch- 
safed ;  and  such  a  glimpse  Hastings  felt 
had  been  given  to  him  just  now. 

And,  strange  to  sa}^ — yet  not  strange, 
perhaps,  in  view  of  the  selfishness  of 
human  nature, — her  words  roused  in  him 
the  first  real  thought  which  he  had  given 
to  the  girl  at  Argyle.  He  had,  of  course, 
thought  of  her — and  thougfit  much  —  as 
a  possibility,  a  pawn  in  his  game  of  life ; 
but  of  herself,  without  relation  to  his 
interest,  he  had  not  thought  at  all.  And 
yet  the  few  cold  and  unsympathetic 
words  which  he  had  spoken  regarding 
her  had  so  touched  Mrs.  Lawton  as  to 
bring  the  lovely  mist  of  tears,  which 
he  recalled  as  something  altogether 
unexpected  and  exquisite,  to  her  eyes 
when  she  spoke  of  the  picture  they 
suggested.  Now  he,  too,  perceived  that 
it  was  indeed  pathetic,  the  position  of 
this  girl,  inheriting  wealth  at  the  same 
moment  that  she  inherited  sorrow  ; 
bereft  of  her  only  parent,  a  stranger  in  a 
strange  land ;  the  object  solely  of  inter- 
ested speculation  to  all  around  her,  and 
with  Eleanor  Treherne  for  her  only  friend ! 

And  who  knew  better  than  himself 
how  much  pathos  the  last  touch  added ! 
Who  had  ever  more  thoroughly  gauged 
that  nature,  at  once  so  hard,  so  light, 
so  mercenary,  and  so  insincere,  with  such 
depth  of  selfishness,  such  shallowness  of 
feeling !  What  irony  of  fate  to  send  this 
woman  to  the  side  of  the  motherless 
girl  at  the  moment  when  a  new  life  wras 
opening  for  her,  to  make  her  the  guide 
for  the  young  spirit  entering  on  an 
unknown  world !  It  seemed  to  Hastings 
that  Clare  Lawton's  word  of  insight  and 
sympathy  had  suddenly  opened  his  eyes. 

''It  is  the  last  thing  Mr.  Darracote 
would  have  desired,"  he  thought,  with  a 
passing  emotion  of  self-reproach  for  the 
forgetfulness  of  his  old  friend — the  friend 


who  had  dealt  so  generously  by  him — 
into  which  he  had  fallen.  Nothing 
certainly  had  been  farther  from  his  inten- 
tion than  that  Mrs.  Treherne  should 
remain  virtual  mistress  of  Argyle,  with 
a  pliant,  inexperienced  girl  in  her  hands 
to  sway  and  bend  to  her  will  and  her 
interest.  And  yet  he,  Hastings,  had 
allowed  this  thing  to  happen  for  lack  of 
a  word  spoken  in  time !  He  remembered 
that  he  had  felt  contemptuously  indif- 
ferent when  it  was  proposed  by  the 
executors  of  Mr.  Darracote's  will  to  send 
Mrs.  Treherne  over  to  France  to  take 
charge  of  the  desolate  young  heiress. 
Let  her  have  a  little  more  profit  out  of 
the  connection,  had  been  the  thought  in 
his  mind, —  what  difference  did  it  make? 
When  the  heiress  came  he  would  act  as 
pleased  him.  Meanwhile  Mrs.  Treherne — 
who  was,  with  all  her  faults,  an  accom- 
plished woman  of  the  world  —  could  be 
employed  to  give  the  right  cachet  to  this 
crude  girl  from  Bohemia. 

And  when  the  other  day  she  had  made 
difl[iculties  with  regard  to  his  seeing 
Miss  Darracote,  he  had  merely  smiled 
to  himself  at  the  folly  which  fancied  she 
could  frustrate  his  will  when  he  chose 
to  exert  it.  Just  then  he  was  indolent, 
indifferent  —  a  little  averse,  if  the  truth 
be  told,  —  to  meeting  one  in  whom  per- 
sonally he  felt  not  the  slightest  interest. 
So  he  had  allowed  the  matter  to  pass, 
secure  in  the  certainty  that  whenever  he 
pleased  to  see  the  heiress  he  would  see 
her,  let  Mrs.  Treherne  say  or  think  what 
she  pleased.  But  now- 
Well,  now  a  word,  a  touch,  had  come, 
and  he  suddenly  saw  that  he  must  rouse 
himself.  For  the  sake  of  his  old  friend,  if 
for  no  other  reason,  he  must  see  the  girl 
whom  his  awakened  fancy  painted  as 
a  figure  so  lonely  and  so  pathetic  amid 
the  new  splendors  of  her  lot.  And  after 
he  had  seen  her  he  would  know  what 
course  to  take  with  Eleanor  Treherne. 


( To  be  continued. ) 
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A  Priest  Forever. 


BY    JOSEPH     R.    KENN. 


In  the  glad  morning  light 
That  burst  athwart  the  hills  and  filled  the  vale, 
Sublime  he  stood.   Around  his  features  pale 
His  silver  locks  curled,  and  with  rippling  flow 
Fell  o'er  his  woolen  robe,  that  gleamed  as  snow 

In  the  glad  morning  light. 

A  golden  salver  bright. 
With  wheaten  bread,  was  at  his  side.   A  cup 
Of  gold,  containing  wine,  he  lifted  up; 
And  visions  of  great  glory  he  beheld — 
God's  type  of  priests,  Melchisedech  of  eld, 

Pledge  of  His  love  and  might. 

In  the  glad  morning  light 
That  Christ  spread  o'er  the  earth,  thou  standest  now : 
But  not  as  other  men;  for  on  thy  brow 
Stream  brighter  rays,  and  nobler  powers  are  thine. 
Thou  hast  been  chosen  by  a  King  divine 

To  stand  within  His  sight. 

Thou  art  one  of  a  few: 
The  wheaten  bread,  the  gold-encircled  wine. 
At  thy  command  become  thy  Christ  and  mine. 
Oh,  pleader  for  thy  people,  may  thy  soul 
Be  pure  forever!    Through  the  years  that  roll 

Mayest  thou  be  true ! 


A  Life  Well  Lived. 

BY  THE  COUNTESS  OF  COURSON. 

n.—(  Conclusion.) 

ON  the  day  when  the  brave  Henry  de 
Montmorency  bent  his  head  on  the 
scaffold  of  Toulouse  his  wife's  earthly 
happiness  was  extinguished  forever.  Her 
life  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct 
parts.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  thirty- 
two  3^ears  of  youth,  of  love,  and  of 
worldly  grandeur;  during  which,  as  the 
beloved  wife  of  the  most  brilliant  noble- 
man in  France,  she  might,  in  spite  of 
passing  clouds,  be  counted  among  the 
happy  ones  of  this  world.  Then  separated 
from  the  first  epoch  by  the  headman's 
axe  are  thirty -four  years  of  widowed 
seclusion,  during  which,  first  in  a  prison, 


then  in  a  convent  cell,  the  desolate 
princess  bore  her  crushing  weight  of 
sorrow, — a  sorrow  so  mellowed  by  time 
and  transfigured  by  God's  grace  as  to 
become  eventually  the  crowning  charm 
of  her  beautiful  character. 

During  the  first  few  days  after  the 
terrific  news  reached  her,  Madame  de 
Montmorency  la^^  as  one  dead:  silent, 
speechless,  physically  so  weak  as  to  be 
unable  to  leave  her  bed.  A  letter  from 
Pere  Arnoux,  her  husband's  confessor, 
^  was  the  first  thing  that  roused  her  from 
her  stupor  of  grief.  In  it  he  described 
the  Duke's  holy  death,  and  exhorted  her 
to  enter  into  her  husband's  wishes  by 
resigning  herself  wholly,  as  he  had  done, 
to  God's  will.  The  tears  of  the  unhappy 
widow  have  almost  effaced  the  writing 
of  this  letter,  which  was  accompanied 
by  Henry's  own  farewell. 

Shortly  afterward  orders  came  from 
the  King  that  the  Duchess  must  leave 
Languedoc  at  once,  and  retire  either  to 
Montargis,  to  La  Fere,  or  to  Moulins. 
She  chose  the  latter  town,  and  was,  on 
account  of  her  extreme  weakness,  carried 
from  her  bed  to  her  carriage.  Thus, 
pale  and  always  silent,  she  was  taken 
through  the  province  where  in  happier 
days  she  had  made  a  royal  progress  by 
her  husband's  side.  The  cries  of  ^'  Vive 
Madame  !^'  that  had  once  resounded 
through  the  balmy  air  were  no  longer 
heard ;  but  crowds  of  people,  noble  and 
plebeian,  pressed  round  the  carriage  as 
it  drove  slowly  through  the  towns  and 
villages  of  Languedoc.  Many  knelt  dow^i 
and  wept  when  they  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  pale  woman,  who  lay  motionless 
and  silent  as  a  corpse.  Not  a  word 
passed  her  lips  in  those  first  weeks  of 
agony;  only  when  her  attendants, 
alarmed  at  her  prolonged  silence,  strove 
to  rouse  her,  she  answered:  ''I  want 
nothing  but  God." 

On  the  18th  of  November,  1632,  Maria 
Felicia    arrived    at  Moulins,   where   she 
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was  taken  to  the  castle  as  the  King's 
prisoner.  Here  she  spent  six  months  in 
a  small  room,  whence  the  light  of  day 
had  been  carefully  excluded,  and  where 
she  wept  and  prayed  day  and  night.  Her 
attendants  were  not  allowed  to  invade 
her  solitude.  Now  and  then  a  Visitation 
lay-Sister,  who  brought  her  gifts  of  fruit 
and  pastry  from  the  nuns,  entered  the 
dark  room ;  but  even  to  her  the  Duchess 
never  spoke,  thanking  her  merely  by  a 
sign.  During  this  period  of  voluntary 
isolation  she  seems  to  have  gone  through 
excruciating  mental  pain;  besides  the 
crushing  grief  of  her  widowhood,  she  had 
to  struggle  against  thoughts  of  revenge 
and  temptations  of  despair.  She  owned 
later  on  that  she  felt,  time  and  again, 
strongly  tempted  to  destroy  herself. 

It  was  the  influence  of  Pere  Arnoux 
that  at  last  persuaded  her  to  break 
through  her  seclusion.  She  had  hoped 
that  the  good  priest  who  had  remained 
near  her  husband  to  the  end  might  have 
been  allowed  to  come  to  Moulins;  but 
this  consolation  was  denied  her,  and  by 
his  letters  only  was  Pere  Arnoux  able  to 
direct  and  comfort  her  wounded  spirit. 
He  prevailed  upon  her  to  leave  the  dark 
cell  where  she  had  secluded  herself  during 
the  first  months  of  her  stay  at  Moulins, 
and  to  resume  her  pious  reading  and 
acts  of  charity.  She  obeyed  with  the 
docility  of  a  child,  and  even  consented  to 
receive  a  few  visitors.  These  were  not  the 
noblemen  and  ladies  who  had  formerly 
paid  their  court  to  her  in  the  brilliant 
days  when,  as  Vice-Queen  of  Languedoc, 
she  held  almost  royal  state  by  the  side 
of  her  hnsband :  onty  the  poor  and  the 
sorrowful  were  now  permitted  to  enter 
her  presence,  and  from  them  she  often 
heard  words  of  comfort. 

A  little  lame  boy,  after  gazing  at  her  as 
she  sat  clothed  in  deep  mourning,  with 
bent  head  and  streaming  e3^es,  said  to 
her,  in  his  childish  voice:  "Aladame, 
you  must  be  resigned  to  the  will  of  God. 


Look  at  me !  I  am  very  young,  and  I  can 
walk  only  with  crutches."  The  child's 
simple  words  went  straight  to  the  heart 
of  the  disconsolate  widow. 

Far  better,  however,  than  any  human 
comfort  was  the  clear  view  that  God 
seems  to  have  given  her  of  her  beloved 
Henry's  happiness.  Whether  in  a  dream 
or  in  a  vision,  she  saw  him  sitting  near 
her  bed,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  do  in 
olden  times,  as  tender  as  of  yore,  but 
radiant  with  supernatural  joy.  "I  am 
with  the  saints  in  glory,"  he  said  to  her. 
''God  has  been  merciful  to  me  because, 
with  the  assistance  of  His  grace,  I 
forgave  my  enemies." 

The  efl*ect  of  this  vision,  w^hich  she 
considered  as  a  proof  oi  God's  pity  for 
her  distress,  was  to  soothe  and  calm  the 
Duchess'  broken  spirit.  She  had  lost  all 
interest  and  all  pleasure  in  the  things 
of  this  world,  but  the  thought  of  her 
husband's  happiness  silenced  her  regrets. 
She  learned  to  seek  him,  in  peace  and  in 
hope,  at  the  foot  of  God's  throne.  So 
indiflerent,  however,  had  she  become  to 
all  else,  that  when  the  King  informed 
her  that  she  was  no  longer  a  prisoner 
but  might  choose  her  place  of  residence, 
she  decided  to  remain  at  Moulins.  No 
desire  to  revisit  the  palaces  where  she 
had  lived  as  a  bride,  not  even  her  once 
beloved  Castle  of  Chantilly,  seems  to 
have  moved  her;  she  had  bid  a  lasting 
adieu  to  the  world,  and  she  elected  to 
remain  in  the  quiet,  provincial  city, 
whither  circumstances  had  led  her  in  the 
first  moments  of  her  bereavement.  The 
aspirations  toward  a  cloistered  life  that 
had  floated  across  her  childish  mind  in 
bygone  days  at  Florence  now  returned 
with  new  strength  and  distinctness  ; 
but  her  financial  affairs  were  difficult 
to  arrange,  and  made  it  necessary  that 
she  should  be  for  some  time  in  constant 
communication  with  her  lawyers. 

It  was  judged,  therefore,  by  those  who 
knew  her  best  that  a  complete  retreat 
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from  the  world  was  not  possible.  But, 
in  order  to  conciliate  the  duties  that  she 
had  to  perform  with  her  longing  for  the 
quiet  of  a  monastic  home,  Maria  Felicia 
took  a  small  apartment  in  the  Visitation 
Convent  at  Moulins.  Fearful  that  her 
presence  might  disturb  the  regularity  of 
the  monastery,  she  kept  a  house  in  the 
town,  where  her  attendants  lodged,  and 
where  she  herself  spent  several  hours 
daily  to  receive  visitors  and  transact 
business.  When  these  duties  were  over 
she  gladly  returned  every  evening  to  her 
quiet  cell  within  the  convent  walls. 

On  her  desolate  journey  from  Toulouse 
to  Moulins,  the  newly -made  widow 
had  been  prevented  from  meeting  the 
foundress  of  the  Visitation  Order.  To 
comfort  her,  Madame  de  Chantal  sent 
her  a  picture  of  St.  Francis  of  Sales, 
whose  gentle  spirit  had  always  attracted 
Maria  Felicia.  Six  years  later,  on  her 
way  to  Paris,  she  remained  a  week  at 
Moulins  to  see  the  Duchess.  A  deep  and 
tender  friendship  sprang  up  between 
them,  and  the  bruised  spirit  of  the  lonely 
widow  was  comforted  by  the  Saint's 
strong  and  ardent  spirituality.  In  1641 
Mother  Chantal  returned  to  Moulins; 
and  during  her  six  weeks'  stay,  her 
intimacy  with  Madame  de  Montmorency 
grew  still  more  complete.  ''God  has 
united  me  to  you  so  closely  that  nothing 
could  be  closer,"  she  wrote  to  her  friend 
when,  at  the  bidding  of  Anne  of  Austria, 
she  was  obliged  to  go  to  Paris.  And 
again:  "Your  sweet  letter  went  to  my 
heart,  —  a  heart  that  God  has  given  to 
you  most  completely." 

When  at  the  end  of  the  same  year, 
1641,  the  foundress  of  the  Visitandines 
returned  to  Moulins,  the  joy  of  all  at  her 
arrival  was  speedily  overshadowed  by 
the  vision  of  her  approaching  end.  She 
fell  ill  of  a  violent  fever,  but  to  the  last 
she  continued  to  care  for  the  friend  whose 
wounded  heart  had  found  balm  in  the 
peaceful    atmosphere    of    the    Visitation 


Convent.  On  the  day  before  her  death 
she  conversed  during  two  hours  with 
Madame  de  Montmorency,  to  whom  she 
gave  wise  and  practical  advice  as  to  her 
future  life.  With  singular  disinterested- 
ness, she  cautioned  her  against  making 
the  convent  of  Moulins  "  too  rich  "  ;  and 
advised,  if  she  eventually  carried  out  her 
wish  of  becoming  a  nun,  to  give  back  her 
dowry  to  her  family.  Then  she  gently 
prepared  her  for  their  separation,  which 
she  knew  was  close  at  hand.  **I  beg  of 
you  be  comforted  and  bear  this  trial; 
for  it  is  God  who  sends  it." 

St.  Jeanne  de  Chantal  died  on  the  13th 
of  December;  and  the  Duchess  owned 
that,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  no 
sorrow  had  touched  her  so  deeply.  The 
memory  of  her  holy  friend  increased 
Maria  Felicia's  love  for  her  quiet  convent 
home,  where  during  many  years  her  life 
pursued  its  even  course. 

After  the  terrible  sufferings  through 
which  she  had  passed,  God  seems  to  have 
sent  her  the  gift  of  peace.  Only  now 
and  then  the  memory  of  past  sorrows 
and  past  wrongs  stirred  up  within 
her  faithful  heart  feelings  of  resentment 
that  it  needed  all  her  Christian  spirit  to 
subdue.  Thus  when,  in  1642,  the  King 
and  his  minister  passed  through  Moulins, 
the  Duchess  felt  the  fiery  Orsini  blood 
course  wildly  through  her  veins.  When 
the  sound  of  the  bugles  that  heralded 
the  King's  approach  broke  upon  her  ear, 
she  was  kneeling  in  the  choir ;  and  it  was 
noticed  she  trembled  so  violently  that 
the  chair  upon  which  she  leaned  literally 
shook  beneath  her.  Nevertheless,  she 
received  the  King's  messenger  and  even 
the  Cardinal's  with  her  usual  calm 
dignity;  but,  in  spite  of  her  efforts,  her 
tears  fell  fast.  ''Tell  the  King,"  she  said, 
"that  my  tears  speak  for  me,  and  that 
I  am  his  humble  servant." 

When,  not  long  after,  she  heard  of 
the  death  of  Richelieu,  she  immediately 
requested  that  a  large  number  of  Masses 
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should  be  said  for  the  repose  of  his  soul ; 
and  she  forbade  those  around  her  to 
speak  bitterly  of  him.  A  few  months 
later  Louis  XIII.  followed  his  minister; 
and  to  the  Duchess'  letter  of  condolence 
the  new  Queen  Regent,  Anne  of  Austria, 
responded  with  affectionate  veneration. 
"Madame  de  Montmorency,"  she  used  to 
say,  "has  by  her  holiness  raised  herself 
above  the  things  of  this  world." 

To  the  anxious  queen-mother,  on  whom 
rested  the  heavy  weight  of  government, 
the  princely  recluse  of  Moulins  appeared 
as  the  inhabitant  of  another  sphere, — as 
one  who  through  the  sea  of  sorrow  had 
reached  the  land  of  heavenly  peace. 
Although  dead  to  earthly  pleasures  and 
interests,  Maria  Felicia  was  still  keenly 
sensitive  on  one  point  only.  All  that 
touched  her  husband's  memory  was  of 
importance  to  her;  and  the  death  of 
Louis  XIII.  and  Richelieu  enabled  her  to 
carry  out  a  project  that  till  then  she 
had  been  obliged  to  cherish  in  secret. 
She  had  long  wished  to  remove  her 
beloved  Henry's  remains  from  Toulouse 
to  Moulins ;  and,  those  who  had  caused 
his  death  having  now  disappeared,  she 
applied  to  the  Queen  Regent  for  the 
necessary  permission,  which  was  most 
affectionately  given  to  her. 

By  command  of  the  Duchess,  Henry's 
faithful  equerry.  Monsieur  de  Soudeilles, 
escorted  the  remains  from  Toulouse  to 
Moulins;  and  on  the  16th  of  March, 
1645,  the  funeral  procession  stopped  at 
the  gates  of  the  Visitation  Monastery. 
It  was  late  in  the  evening ;  the  Duchess, 
kneeling  at  her  accustomed  place,  saw 
the  coffin  carried  into-  the  chapel,  where 
it  was  laid  down  before  the  altar.  She 
assisted  at  the  Vespers  for  the  Dead, 
which  was  sung  immediately ;  and  then, 
at  her  request,  she  was  left  alone  for  the 
night  with  her  beloved  dead. 

We  may  imagine  that  silent  watch, 
during  which,  in  the  dim  convent  chapel, 
the  faithful  wife  knelt  by  her  husband's 


coffin.  How  visions  of  her  bright  and 
beautiful  youth  rose  before  her  streaming 
eyes,  followed  by  visions  of  her  hero's 
sufferings  and  death!  How  her  tender 
heart,  chastened  by  grace,  but  still  quiver- 
ing with  sensitiveness,  cried  out  against 
the  solemn  silence  of  death !  How,  at 
last,  thoughts  of  God  and  heaven,  of 
her  beloved  one's  present  happiness  and 
untroubled  peace,  descended  upon  her, 
soothed  her  tortured  spirit  and  beating 
heart,  and  enabled  her  to  realize  the 
mystery  of  glorious  life  that  lay  beyond 
the  shades  and  silence  of  the  night ! 

The  following  day  many  Masses  were 
said  for  the  Duke  both  in  the  convent 
chapel  and  in  the  churches  of  the  city; 
and  Maria  Felicia  felt  that  the  only 
tribute  she  cared  for  was  paid  by  a 
grateful  people  to  her  dead  lord. 

The  chapel  where  her  husband  now 
rested  was  entirely  rebuilt  by  Maria 
Felicia;  and  over  his  grave  she  erected 
a  splendid  monument,  which  was  not 
completely  finished  till  1655.  It  bears  a 
touching  inscription,  stating  that  the 
mausoleum  was  erected  by  the  Duchess, 
"who,  out  of  her  husband's  immense 
riches,  valued  only  his  love  during  his 
life  and  his  ashes  after  his  death."  Not 
only  did  she  raise  a  fitting  monument 
to  mark  her  hero's  grave,  she  also 
watched  over  his  memory;  and,  when 
the  accession  of  Louis  XIV.  made  her 
free  to  do  so,  she  published  a  complete 
life  of  the  Duke.  It  was  written  under 
her  eyes  and  her  inspiration  by  Du 
Cros,  and  is  dedicated  to  her  by  the 
author.  "You  were  put  into  the  world," 
he  says,  "to  serve  God  and  to  love  your 
spouse."  And  in  these  simple  words  he 
sums  up  her  long  life. 

As  dear  to  her  as  the  interests  of  her 
loved  dead  were  those  of  God,  to  whom 
she  ministered  in  the  person  of  His  poor. 
Her  alms  were  abundant  ;  she  gave 
largely  to  all,  but  the  soldiers  who  had 
served  under  her  husband's  orders  were 
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most  favored,  and  flocked  in  numbers  to 
her  house  at  Moulins.  Sometimes  her 
attendants  seemed  to  doubt  that  all  the 
applicants  could  have  really  served  with 
Montmorency.  **If  they  deceive  me,  God 
will  never  do  so,"  the  Duchess  replied, 
with  a  sweet  smile;  and  she  continued 
her  charities. 

Our  readers  may  remember  that,  when 
a  bride  of  seventeen,  Maria  Felicia,  in 
spite  of  her  youth  and  inexperience,  was 
a  born  peacemaker.  Henry  himself  often 
had  recourse  to  her  soothing  influence, 
and  his  most  quarrelsome  subjects  ever 
yielded  willingly  to  her  mature  judgment 
and  gentle  charm.  The  same  pacifying 
influence  was  exercised  at  Moulins  by  the 
widowed  Duchess.  The  governor  of  the 
province,  Comte  de  St.  Gerau,  used  to 
consult  her  in  his  private  and  public  diffi- 
culties; and  she  succeeded  in  reconciling 
him  to  several  members  of  his  family 
with  whom  for  a  time  he  had  been  at 
variance.  The  inhabitants  of  the  city- 
nobles,  magistrates,  and  poor  people — 
instinctively  sought  her  advice  and 
sympathy  in  their  troubles,  and  referred 
to  her  judgment  in  their  quarrels.  From 
her  quiet  cell  she  continued  the  task  that 
she  had  fulfilled  in  past  days.  Time  and 
sorrow  had  widened  her  experience,  and, 
if  possible,  enlarged  her  loving  heart. 
Like  all  noble  natures,  hers  seemed  to 
expand  under  the  icy  breath  of  grief;  and 
out  of  the  ruins  of  her  own  happiness 
she  strove  to  build  up  that  of  others. 

A  natural  instinct  seemed  to  draw  alj 
those  who  suffered  tow^ard  the  recluse  of 
Moulins.  In  1656  the  widowed  Queen  of 
England,  Henrietta  Maria,  stopped  at 
the  convent  to  see  the  Duchess.  The  two 
had  known  each  other  long  ago;  and, 
standing  by  her  husband's  side  in  the 
radiant  happiness  of  her  youth,  Madame 
de  Montmorency  had  witnessed,  thirty 
years  before,  the  marriage,  by  proxy,  of 
the  fair  Bourbon  princess  with  Charles  I., 
of  England.  Since  then  the  horrors  of  a 


long  civil  w^ar,  her  husband's  tragic 
death,  her  own  perils,  poverty  and  exile, 
had  sorely  tried  Henrietta's  intrepid 
spirit;  and  in  the  aged  and  saddened 
w^oman  who  visited  the  Duchess  in  1656 
few  would  have  recognized  the  brilliant 
royal  bride  of  1625. 

Deeply  moved  at  the  sight  of  one  whose 
presence  stirred  the  memories  of  her  own 
wedded  life,  Maria  Felicia  attempted 
to  kneel  down  before  the  Queen;  but 
Henrietta  raised  and  clasped  her  in  her 
arms.  For  long  hours  the  two  conversed 
heart  to  heart;  and  when  she  left  the 
convent,  Henrietta  said  that  no  one  had 
ever  comforted  her  so  truly  as  Madame 
de  Montmorency.  "You  have  a  saint 
among  you,"  she  added,  turning  to  the 
nuns.  That  evening  the  Duchess  seemed 
absorbed  in  thought.  The  sight  of  the 
Queen  of  England  had  brought  before 
her  a  striking  example  of  the  vicissitudes 
of  life.  "I  think,"  she  remarked  to  one 
of  the  Sisters,  "  that  if  I  were  offered  my 
former  life  I  would  not  take  it  back." 

Another  visitor,  of  a  very  different 
stamp,  spent  ten  months  at  the  convent, 
under  the  wing  of  our  holy  recluse.  This 
w^as  her  husband's  niece,  Anne  Genevieve 
de  Bourbon,  the  Duchess  of  Longueville, 
whose  mother,  the  Princess  of  Conde,  was 
a  Montmorency.  Young,  beautiful  and 
ambitious,  the  Duchess  had  been  one  of 
the  most  famous  heroines  of  the  war 
called  La  Fronde,  where  her  adventures 
of  every  kind  would  have  somewhat 
scandalized  the  Sisters  of  the  Visitation. 
Madame  de  Montmorency  felt  the  real 
nobleness  of  character  that  lay  under 
the  young  Duchess'  errors.  She  loved 
and  advised  her  as  she  would  have  done 
a  daughter;  and  the  subsequent  con- 
version of  the  beautiful  Anne  Genevieve 
may  be,  in  a  great  measure,  ascribed  to 
her  influence. 

Many  years  before,  during  Madame 
de  Chantal's  lifetime,  Madame  de  Mont- 
morency had  expressed  a  desire  to  enter 
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the  Visitation  Order  as  a  religious;  but 
the  Saint  had  advised  her  to  wait  until 
her  financial  difficulties  were  solved ;  and, 
with  the  docility  of  a  child,  the  Duchess 
submitted.  In  1657  her  path  seemed 
clear,  and  she  was  able  at  last  to  execute 
her  long-cherished  design. 

On  the  30th  of  September  she  received 
the  white  veil  of  the  novices,  in  strict 
privacy,  and  with  it  the  name  of  Sister 
Marie  Henriette.  She  was  then  fifty-seven 
years  of  age,  but  as  sweet  and  gentle 
as  a  little  child  in  her  simplicity  and 
obedience.  A  year  later,  on  the  6th  of 
October,  1658,  she  made  her  profession  as 
a  nun ;  and,  according  to  the  ceremonial 
used  at  professions,  she  lay  down  under 
a  black  funeral  pall,  to  signify  that  she 
was  dead  to  the  world.  The  pall,  black 
and  ornamented  with  silver,  had  many 
years  before  been  laid  upon  Henry 
de  Montmorency's  coffia  when  it  was 
brought  from  Toulouse  to  Moulins ;  thus 
all  through  her  widowed  life  the  faithful 
heart  of  Maria  Felicia  kept  true  to  the 
sacred  memories  of  the  past. 

The  last  few  years  of  our  heroine's 
life  were  peaceful  as  the  cloister  where 
they  were  spent.  The  annals  of  the 
Visitation  tell  of  her  joyful  submission 
to  God's  will.  ''  I  am  always  pleased 
with  God,"  she  used  to  say,  smiling. 
They  describe  her  kindness  to  the  Sisters, 
her  sweetness,  and  the  beautiful,  childlike 
simplicity  that  remained  to  the  end  one 
of  her  chief  characteristics. 

In  1659  the  monastery  was  thrown 
into  unwonted  excitement  by  a  royal 
visit.  Louis  XIV.  and  his  mother  passed 
through  Moulins,  and  expressed  a  wish 
to  visit  the  convent,  and  above  all  to 
see  Madame  de  Montmorency's  cell.  Its 
extreme  poverty  excited  their  astonish- 
ment ;  and  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier, 
who  formed  part  of  the  gay  company 
present,  describes  in  her  memoirs  the  bare 
and  tiny  room,  which  the  King,  the 
queen  -  mother,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and 


their  followers  filled  to  overflowing.  She 
tells  us,  too,  of  our  holy  recluse,  bent 
and  aged,  but  charming  as  ever. 

In  1665  Sister  Henriette,  in  spite  of 
her  resistance,  was  elected  superioress  of 
the  convent;  and  in  this  new  position 
she  showed  herself  a  loving  mother  as 
well  as  an  exemplary  religious.  The 
deep,  maternal  instincts  of  the  childless 
widow  seemed  at  last  satisfied;  and 
nothing  could  exceed  her  thoughtful, 
tender,  and  wise  care  for  the  spiritual 
and  material  welfare  of  her  daughters. 
Those  who  suffered  were  the  special 
objects  of  her  love.  Although  infirm  and 
hardly  able  to  walk,  she  used  every  day 
to  go  up  to  the  infirmary  to  sit  by  a 
sick  nun;  because,  she  said,  '*I  think  my 
face  seems  to  be  the  one  that  comforts 
her  the  best." 

The  canonization  of  St.  Francis  of 
Sales,  the  founder  of  the  Visitation  nuns, 
took  place  in  1666.  It  was  the  last 
earthly  joy  of  Madame  de  Montmorency. 
Her  health  had  long  been  ailing,  but 
just  after  the  fetes  in  honor  of  her  dear 
Saint  she  fell  dangerously  ill.  ''Are  you 
going  to  heaven,  Mother?  "  anxiously 
asked  a  young  Sister.  *'I  hope  so,"  she 
answered  humbly,  with  a  far-off  look  in 
her  dark  eyes.  On  her  sick-bed  she  spoke 
only  words  of  trust.  ''God  will  take 
care  of  me :  God  knows  what  I  need.  I 
leave  you  all  in  God's  hands:  He  is  a 
good  Father." 

Thus  gently  and  sweetly  as  she  had 
lived  she  died  on  the  5th  of  June,  1666. 
Her  beloved  name  is  still  cherished  at 
Moulins,  where  la  bonne  Duchesse  lives 
in  the  memory  of  those  whose  ancestors 
experienced  the  effects  of  her  beneficent 
charity.  It  is  reverenced  and  loVed,  too, 
in  the  quiet  monastery  where  her  heart 
now  rests,  —  that  faithful  heart,  so  true 
in  its  undying  love,  and  in  which  the 
love  of  God  refined  and  strengthened 
but  did  not  destroy  the  pure  affections 
of  earth. 
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The  Gypsum  Twins. 

BY     LOUISA     MAY     DALTON. 

MISS  CHESTER, having  neuralgia  or 
nervous  prostration,  or  whatever 
was  the  fashionable  disease  at  the  time, 
had  been  ordered  South;  and  so  took 
herself,  her  mother,  her  maid,  and  her 
other  belongings,  to  the  shore  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  The  change  of  air  or  occupa- 
tion soon  restored  her  to  health;  and, 
being  an  expert  horsewoman,  she  took 
long  rides  through  the  ''piny  woods," 
studying  folk-lore  as  exemplified  by  the 
habits  of  the  simple  people,  and  interest- 
ing herself,  or  thinking  that  she  did,  in 
their  maladies  both  of  heart  and  body.  It 
was  there  she  first  met  Sis  and  Si.  Her 
horse,  taking  fright  at  some  weird  little 
figures  in  the  hedge,  shied  violently  and 
unseated  her.  Then  he  stood  trembling 
while  she  regained  her  feet,  and  the 
youngsters  who  had  been  the  cause  of 
the  trouble  seized  the  bridle. 

"Tony!"  exclaimed  the  young  lady. 
''Aren't  you  ashamed  of  yourself  ?" 

Tony  rubbed  his  nose  against  her 
shoulder  and  looked  very  penitent.  Then 
he  eyed  the  two  mites  who  were  holding 
him,  as  much  as  to  say,  'Who  wouldn't 
jump  at  such  objects  as  you  are?  And 
there  isn't  a  bit  of  need  of  holding  me: 
I'll  not  run  away  from  my  mistress." 

"Who  are  you?"  asked  Miss  Chester 
of  the  "objects." 

"Sis  and  Si,"  they  answered  in  unison. 

"Why  did  you  scare  my  horse,  Sis  and 
Si?"  she  went  on. 

"  We  didn't  scare  him,  Miss,"  said  one. 
"  We  was  just  settin'  there,  and  we  says : 
'Don't  that  lady  ride  beautiful!'  And 
then  your  horse  saw  some  sheep  and 
done  jumped." 

"Where  are  the  sheep?"  asked  Miss 
Chester  sternly,  captured  neither  by  the 
lie  nor  the  compliment. 


The  boys'  faces  took  an  innocent  look. 

"I  expect,"  replied  one,  "that  they've 
got  away." 

"Yes,"  said  the  other;  "they  was  here 
a  little  while  ago  for  sho." 

Just  then  a  stout  black  figure  was  seen 
hurrying  through  the  cornfield,  and  the 
calm  repose  of  the  little  scapegraces 
turned  to  trepidation. 

"Oh,  for  the  land's  sake.  Miss  —  dear, 
beautiful  Miss,  — don't  tell  our  maw  we 
done  scared  your  horse!"  burst  out  Sis. 

"  Lead  him  up  to  that  stump,"  was  the 
only  reply  Miss  Chester  deigned  to  make. 
She  would  at  least  go  away  and  let  the 
infants  settle  matters  with  "maw."  But 
to  the  dozen  steps  required  of  her  she 
was  unequal.  Something  ailed  her  ankle, 
and  this  fact  Sis  and  Si  discovered  with 
deep  consternation.  They  tried  to  lift 
her  to  the  saddle,  but  miserably  failed ; 
and  their  mother,  climbing  the  fence  in 
as  great  haste  as  her  size  permitted,  came 
upon  a  disconsolate  group. 

"What  you  limbs  of  Satan  been  up 
to  now?"  she  asked. 

The  "limbs  "  cast  their  big  eyes  meekly 
down,  and  hoped  wnth.  all  their  little 
mights  that  the  lady  would  be  merciful. 

She  was,  for  she  answered : 

"My  horse  shied  and  threw  me,  and 
your  little  boys  caught  him." 

The  mother  looked  rather  incredulous. 
Unselfish  heroism  had  heretofore  been  a 
stranger  to  her  offspring. 

"And  I  have  hurt  my  ankle,"  added 
Miss  Chester. 

So  the  little  fellows  were  saved  or  at 
least  reprieved. 

"Bless  you,  honey!"  exclaimed  the 
black  woman,  melting  from  a  stern  and 
indignant  parent  into  a  sympathetic 
nurse.  "Why  didn't  you  say  so?  Sis  and 
Si,  you  run  and  get  that  bottle  of  misery 
liniment  ;  and  if  you  don't  hurry  like 
greased  lightning,  you'll  wish  you  had." 

The  black  woman  had  Miss  Chester's 
shoe    and    stocking   off    in    a    moment, 
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rubbing  the  injured  ankle  and  chattering; 
while  the  boys  scampered  off,  and  Tony 
cropped  the  grass.  The  penitence  of  a 
horse  is  short-lived,  and  he  had  forgotten. 

"  You  must  have  lit  pretty  hard  on 
this  pore  little  foot,  honey.  It's  lucky 
them  rascals  of  mine  was  by  to  catch 
your  horse.  They's  just  natural  born 
jockies,  them  boys  is.  Don't  worry  about 
your  ankle.  This  isn't  a  regular  sprain. 
If  you're  mighty  careful  how  you  step, 
and  use  my  misery  liniment,  you'll  be 
peart  as  a  June  bug  to-morrow." 

''Who  named  it  misery  liniment?" 

''/  did.  It's  so  good  for  a  misery  in 
back  or  shoulder.  It'll  cure  a  misery 
anywhere." 

''Will  it  cure  a  misery  in  the  heart?" 
asked  the  lady,  with  a  sad  little  smile. 

"Nobody  but  the  good  Lawd  can  do 
that,  honey,"  was  the  answer. 

"What  are  your  boys'  real  names?" 

"Everybody  asks  that.  Why,  you  see, 
when  they  was  no  bigger'n  hop-toads  a 
lady  came  along.  She  was  quality,  like 
you.  She  wanted  a  drink  of  water,  and 
wanted  to  drink  it  out  of  a  gourd  like 
we  does;  and  she  spied  the  babies  and 
said:  'What's  them  children's  names?' 
And  I  said:  'They  ain't  big  enough  to 
have  names.'  And  she  said:  'Anybody 
is  big  enough.'  So  I  said:  'You  may 
name  them.'  And  she  said:  'Call  them 
Isis  and  Osiris;  them's  Gypsum  names.' 
And  she  gave  them  a  five -dollar  bill. 
Isis  and  Osiris  being  so  much  trouble  to 
say,  we  just  called  them  Sis  and  Si." 

"Isis  and  Osiris." 

Miss  Chester  was  an  enthusiastic 
Egyptologist,  and  understood  at  once 
both  the  propriety  and  the  irony  of  the 
appellation.  She  smiled  as  she  saw  the 
namesakes  of  the  heathen  deities  trotting 
through  the  field,  the  one  in  advance — 
whether*  Sis  or  Si  she  could  not  tell — 
clutching  a  huge  bottle  containing  the 
soothing  lotion. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  friendship. 


The  boys,  with  disclosures  as  to  their 
mischief  ever  threatening,  were  the 
willing  and  faithful  servitors  of  the  city 
lady.  Mounted  on  the  ample  back  of  an 
old  plow -horse,  they  were  her  guides 
and  guards  when  she  rode;  and  when 
she  chose  to  walk  their  little  black  feet 
pattered  by  her  side.  To  her  this  was  a 
transient  diversion;  to  them,  a  serious 
attachment.  To  her  they  were  two 
interesting  ragamuffins,  who  made  her 
exile  more  endurable;  to  them  she  was 
a  beneficent  queen,  who  had  opened  the 
gate  of  a  new  world  and  bidden  them  to 
gaze  inside.  For  she  told  them  stories 
and  fables;  she  dressed  up  myths  and 
embroidered  history;  and,  inspired  by 
their  eager  and  wondering  attention,  she 
discovered  in  herself  a  power  of  invention 
of  which  she  had  not  dreamed. 

And  then,  suddenly  and  peremptorily, 
she  was  called  home ;  and  for  Sis  and  Si 
the  sun  was  shrouded,  and  the  red-birds 
were  black,  and  happiness  was  over. 

"You  must  come  North  to  see  me,'^ 
she  said,  unthinkingly ;  melted  by  their 
grief  when  she  went  to  say  good-bye. 

"When,  Miss?"  they  asked,  between 
their  sobs. 

"Oh,  next  year,  perhaps !  " 

"But  we  won't  know  where  to  find 
you.  Will  you  write  it  down  ?  " 

She  did  as  they  wished.  It  would  do 
no  harm,  she  thought,  to  humor  these 
loving  and  sorrowful  infants,  who  would 
forget  her  in  a  week.  They  watched  her 
until  she  was  out  of  sight,  then  threw 
themselves  on  the  ground  in  a  delirium 
of  grief.  For  them  the  world  of  light 
and  joy  had  come  to  an  end. 

Miss  Chester  and  her  mother  had  been 
for  a  year  safely  settled  once  more 
in  their  comfortable  apartments  at  the 
Albemarle,  and  the  sojourn  in  Mississippi 
was  but  a  dream.  Their  rooms  were  near 
the  top  of  the  house,  removed  from  the 
noise    and    grime    of    earth,    and    easily 
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accessible  bj  means  of  the  elevator.  One 
day  Miss  Chester,  out  for  a  walk,  felt 
her  gown  grasped  by  detaining  hands. 
She  turned  indignantly  and  confronted 
two  colored  newsboys  —  Sis  and  Si! 

*' We've  done  come,"  they  said. 

Indeed,  of  that  Miss  Chester  needed  no 
assurance.  There  they  were,  unchanged : 
as  black,  as  shiny,  as  loving  as  ever. 
Her  first  impulse — which  she  has  since 
bitterly  repented  —  was  to  hand  them 
over  to  the  police;  her  second,  to  faint 
away;  her  third,  to  grasp  the  situation. 
As  for  them,  only  one  sensation  possessed 
them  —  unadulterated  j  oy . 

"We've  been  here  a  right  smart  while, 
Miss  !  "  exclaimed  Sis.  **  We  just  runned 
away.  They  wouldn't  let  us  see  you. 
They  wouldn't  believe  you  spected  us." 

"We  sell  papers.  Sometimes  we  make 
twenty-five  cents  a  day,"  added  Si. 

Amid  the  conflicting  emotions  which 
seized  Miss  Chester  she  found  one  happy 
thought :  that  a  boy  was  always  sure  to 
be  hungry,  and  the  order  which  she  gave 
at  a  confectioner's  conveniently  near 
was  something  appalling.  While  the 
youngsters  munched  marsh-mallows  and 
chocolate  creams,  she  pondered. 

She  v^as  not  a  hard-hearted  woman, 
and  their  simple  devotion  touched  her. 
Who,  among  the  long  train  of  admirers 
and  sycophants  by  which  she  was  sur- 
rounded, would  follow  her,  in  cold  and 
discomfort  and  hunger  and 'weariness,  for 
a  thousand  miles  ?  Here,  in  the  heart  of 
two  ignorant  little  black  boys,  was  a 
genuine  love  that  she  had  never  found 
elsewhere.  Affection— just  single-hearted, 
unwavering  affection— had  brought  them 
to  her,  and  it  should  not  go  unrewarded. 
She  found  them  a  home  with  a  good 
woman  of  their  own  race;  she  wrote 
to  "maw"  of  their  safety;  she  bought 
their  stock  of  papers  when  trade  was 
dull,  and  in  every  w^ay  she  was  their 
friend.  They  were  known  to  the  other 
newsboys  as  the  Gypsum  Twins.    When 


questioned  as  to  the  origin  of  the  names, 
Isis  and  Osiris,  to  which  they  had 
unthinkingly  owned,  they  had  answered, 
"We  are  Gypsums";  and  the  "Gypsum 
Twins"  they  were  henceforth. 

It  was  an  evening  late  in  November; 
and  Miss  Chester,  having  a  return  of  the 
nervous  trouble  which  afflicted  her,  had 
taken  a  strong  sleeping  potion  and  gone 
to  bed.  Sis  and  Si  sat  on  a  curb -stone 
a  few  blocks  away,  counting  their  day's 
profits.  And  then  the  fire-alarm  sounded, 
and  hose-carts  flew  by  with  their  usual 
frightful  clatter.  The  eyes  of  the  twins 
followed  the  horses,  and  saw  eager  flames 
leaping  from  a  high  building. 

"O  Sis,"  said  Si,  "it's  the  Albemarle, 
sure's  you  born! " 

Yes,  it  was  the  Albemarle,  advertised 
^s  strictly  fire-proof,  that  was  burning. 
The  elevators  served  as  great  chimneys, 
up  which  the  flames  roared;  and  in  an 
incredibly  short  time  the  building  was 
seen  to  be  beyond  hope.  Most  of  the 
guests,  being  at  dinner,  escaped  easily ; 
others  were  rescued  with  more  or  less 
difficulty;  and  all  were  thought  to  be 
safe  until  Miss  Chester's  mother,  who 
had  fainted  from  the  excitement,  opened 
her  eyes  and  called  for  "Alice." 

The  fire-chief  heard.  Every  fire-escape 
was  in  flames  save  one,  and  that  was 
attached  to  a  wall  that  was  tottering. 
It  was  no  time  for  orders.  He  called 
out  for  volunteers. 

"A  lady  asleep  in  No.  17,  the  fifth  story ! 
Who  will  take  this  rope  to  her?" 

For  a  moment  there  was  no  response, 
and  every  instant  was  golden.  Do  not 
blame  these  men.  They  were  brave,  but 
to  a  grown  man  that  fire-escape  was  a 
ladder  of  death.   Again  the  chief  called: 

"Miss  Chester  is  in  her  room  asleep! 
Who  will  save  her?" 

"7  will!"  cried  a  childish  voice,  seizing 
the  rope  and  climbing  the  fire-escape 
like  a  cat,  while  the  crowd  cheered  and 
sobbed.    Then,  quick  as  a  wink,  anothre 
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little  dusky  figure  was  seen  to  follow  the 
first.  The  Gypsum  Twins  had  gone  to 
the  rescue.  They  had  not  surreptitiously 
played  on  that  fire-escape  for  nothing. 
They  knew  where  it  ended.  They  knew 
the  mysteries  of  the  hall  and  the  location 
of  the  apartments  of  their  dear  Miss 
Chester;  and,  in  spite  of  smoke  and 
flame,  they  found  her  and  they  awakened 
her  and  they  saved  her !  Down  the  rope, 
made  fast  to  her  bed,  she  slipped,  with 
bleeding  hands  and  smoke-begrimed  face ; 
and  after  her,  with  most  of  the  wool 
burned  off  their  dear  little  black  heads, 
but  happy  and  victorious,  followed  Sis 
and  Si. 

Isis  and  Osiris  exist  no  more,  having 
been  made  John  and  James  in  holy 
Baptism;  but  the  title  of  the  Gypsum 
Twins  still  clings  to  them.  If  you  ever 
see  Miss  Chester's  brougham,  do  not  fail 
to  notice  the  coachman  and  footman, 
who  wear  their  dark  green  livery  with 
such  quiet  dignity.   They  are  Sis  and  Si. 


Told  by  Italian  Peasants. 

THE  Italian  peasants  have  a  great 
fund  of  legends  concerning  Christ 
and  His  saints.   This  is  one  of  them : 

One  day  Our  Lord  and  St.  Peter  were 
passing  through  a  street  where  a  fine 
house  was  building,  and  a  young  man 
at  work  upon  it  was  suspended  by  a 
rope  so  that  he  should  not  fall.  But  the 
rope  was  insecure;  and,  as  he  turned 
to  look  at  those  who  were  passing,  it 
loosened,  and  he  fell  and  wras  killed 
before  their  eyes.  St.  Peter  became  very 
sad  after  that,  and  walked  on  without 
speaking  to  Our  Lord. 

Soon  they  came  to  a  wild  place  where 
there  was  a  dangerous  ravine.  An  old 
man  was  seen  coming  toward  them ;  but 
his  foot  slipped  and  he  fell  down  the  side 
of  the  precipice.  St.  Peter  was  sure  that 
he  was  dead;    but  the  next  moment  he 


reappeared,  hardly  hurt  at  all.  And  yet 
his  fall  had  been  a  worse  one  than  that 
of  the  young  workman. 

St.  Peter's  heart  was  heavy  and  he 
said  to  Our  Lord: 

''  I  can  not  understand  why  You  saved 
the  old  man,  whose  life  was  nearly  over, 
instead  of  the  young  man,  who  had  so 
many  years  before  him." 

*'I  will  tell  you,"  answered  Our  Lord, 
sweetly  and  simply.  ''The  young  man's 
soul  is  Mine,  but  that  of  the  old  man 
does  not  yet  belong  to  Me." 

At  those  words  the  eyes  of  St.  Peter 
filled  with  tears. 

**  And  that  is  why,"  said  the  good  old 
peasant  who  told  the  story,  ''he  weeps 
every  time  when  his  festa  comes  around. 
He  was  sorry  because  the  good  young 
man  had  to  die,  and  because  the  old 
man  had  not  given  his  soul  to  God." 

Here  is  another  of  these  quaint  and 
touching  stories: 

There  was  *a  statue  of  the  Madonna  in 
a  little  church,  and  to  those  who  prayed 
before  it  many  favors  were  vouchsafed. 
One  day  a  blind  girl  went  to  the  church. 

"Pray  for  me,  Madonna,"  she  said, 
"that  my  blindness  be  cured,  and  I  will 
leave  you  the  necklace  about  my  neck." 

Then  she  knelt,  and  suddenly  she  saw 
as  well  as  any  one.  So  she  hung  her 
necklace  about  the  Madonna's  neck  and 
came  away. 

On  the  way  home  she  grew  thoughtful. 

"Why  are  you  so  silent,  6e//a  /nia.^" 
inquired  her  mother. 

"I  wish  I  had  my  necklace  back,"  she 
answered,  sadly. 

^' Cara  mia,^^  said  the  mother,  "you 
have  received  a  great,  a  precious  gift  in 
having  your  sight  restored." 

"Yes,  but  I  am  without  my  necklace." 

Then  suddenly  she  felt  the  necklace 
around  her  neck,  and  at  the  same  moment 
the  sight  left  her  eyes.  She  took  the 
necklace  back  to  the  Madonna,  but  she 
never  saw  again. 
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Notes  and  Remarks* 

M.  George  Ohnet,  a  French  novelist 
much  admired  in  this  country,  has 
delivered  an  interesting  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  secular  education  which  pre- 
vails in  France  as  well  as  in  America. 
''Merely  secular  education,"  he  writes, 
"has  a  fearful  share  in  bringing  about 
decadence  of  morals.  The  abasement  of 
conscience,  the  recrudescence  of  crime, 
the  precocity  of  criminals,  are  the  out- 
come of  the  merciless  secularism  of  the 
schools.  '  Freethought '  can  no  more  be  a 
method  of  instruction  than  a  hailstorm 
a  process  of  tillage.  Were  it  not  that  the 
good  sense  and  the  strong  piety  of  the 
women  of  France  set  right  the  consciences 
that  were  warped  in  the  schools,  the  evil 
would  be  a  hundredfold  greater." 

It  is  too  much  to  hope  that  M.  Ohnet's 
facts  will  be  as  palatable  to  all  readers  as 
his  fiction ;  but,  as  he  has  never  hitherto 
given  evidence  of  ''clerical"  sympathies, 
and  as  his  words  were  published  with 
full  approbation  in  the  Paris  Figaro 
(which  is  not  a  Sunday-school  paper),  we 
may  •  hope  that  his  judgment  may  be 
received  with  respect  in  quarters  where 
Catholic  opinion  would  have  less  weight. 


The  Rev.  Doctor  Watson  (the  "Ian 
Maclaren"  of  Drumtochty  fame)  is  of 
opinion  that  the  end  of  the  anti-Ritualist 
campaign  will  probably  be  disestab- 
lishment. This  opinion,  now  so  general, 
was  first  put  forward  by  the  compara- 
tively late  Protestant  Archbishop  Magee, 
of  humorous  memory,  when  he  said:  "I 
am  beginning  to  long  — I  have  been  for 
some  time  looking— for  disestablishment. 
It  will  very  near  drown  us,  but  it  will 
kill  the  fleas."  His  meaning  is  partially 
explained  by  another  remark  of  his: 
"For  the  last  seven  years  we  bishops 
have  been  sitting  in  the  back  attic  of  the 
church,  grandly  discussing  the  papering 


of  it,  with  the  house  on  fire  in  the  kitchen 
and  burglars  breaking  in  at  the  parlor 
windows.  So  far  from  regarding  the 
Ritualists  as  oppressed  by  the  bishops,  I 
must  say  they  seem  to  me  the  very  spoilt 
children  in  the  church's  nursery— scratch- 
ing and  biting  their  elderly  kindly  nurses 
[the  bishops],  and  trying  to  kick  over 
the  supper  table  because  the  cloth  is  not 
laid  after  their  fashion  or  the  dishes 
exactly  what  they  like."  This  defence  of 
the  bishops  is  humorous,  and  hence  not 
to  be  taken  seriously.  The  Ritualists  are 
undoubtedly  in  the  right  except  on  one 
little  point :  they  are  trying  to  be  Cath- 
olics and  Protestants  at  once. 


A  large  gathering  of  the  Methodist 
clergy  in  Chicago  last  week  listened  to 
some  very  frank  statements  regarding 
their  sect  and  themselves.  The  Rev.  W.  E. 
McLennon  stated  that  while  sixty  per 
cent  of  the  capitalists  of  our  country  are 
good  Methodists,  only  four  per  cent  of 
their  employees  belong  to  that  persua- 
sion,—a  disproportion  which  Brother 
McLennon  explains  by  stating  that 
hatred  of  the  moneyed  church-goers  keeps 
the  poor  away.  This,  needless  to  say, 
is  far  from  the  truth;  but  to  balance  it 
the  Rev.  H.  G.  Leonard  said  a  thing  that 
was  most  true.  "The  masses  of  the 
people,"  quoth  Brother  Leonard,  "are 
bent  on  finding  their  way  to  heaven 
without  our  bible  and  without  our 
church  ;  and  as  for  us  —  church  and 
preachers, —  we  are  to  be  a  diminishing 
force  from  now  until  the  end." 


The  Independent  thinks  that  the  tone 
of  Archbishop  Ireland's  manly  letter 
repudiating  the  grotesque  doctrines  con- 
demned by  the  Holy  See  is  too  humble; 
our  contemporary  thinks  that  the  Pope, 
"addressed  constantly  in  the  language  of 
superlative  adulation,  needs  unusual  gifts 
of  divine  grace  in  order  to  maintain  a 
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proper  self -judgment  and  that  humility 
of  spirit  which  becomes  even  a  supreme 
pontiff."  A  passage  of  an  eloquent  lecture 
bv  Archbishop  Ryan  may  convince  the 
Independent  that  God  has  left  with  His 
Church    a    chastening     influence    which 
stretches  out  to  the  Supreme  Pontiff  no 
less    than    to    the    humblest    layman    in 
Christendom.  It  is  well  worth  quoting: 
Look  at  that  old  man,  over  eighty-five  years  of 
age,  moving   toward    that  barefoot  monk  in    the 
confessional.  This  old  man  kneels  down  before  the 
monk    and    says  :    "  Bless  me,  Father,  for  I  have 
sinned.  I  confess  to  Almighty  God,"  and  so  forth, 
"that  I  have  sinned.    Through  my  fault,  through 
my  fault,  through  my  most  grievous   fault."    He 
tells  his  sins,  and  the  priest  must  be  assured  that 
he  is  sorry  for  them.    Who  is  this  old  man  thus 
humbled?    Who  is  this  man  that  falls  at  the  feet 
of  the  poor  monk  ?    Pope  Pius  IX.  himself !    He  has 
to  go  to  confession ;  he  has  to  be  sorry  for  his  sins ; 
and  the  priest  would  be  bound,  at  the  peril  of  his 
<jternal  salvation,  to  send  even  him  away  from  the 
tribunal,  unless— if  you  can  imagine  such  a  thing- 
lie  were  certain  that  he  had  the  necessary  disposi- 
tions.   Wonderful  Church  !    which,  while  it  exalts 
the  office,  ever  humbles  the  man. 

We  cordially  agree  with  the  Inde- 
pendent that  ''the  tone  of  Archbishop 
Ireland's  letter  would  be  far  too  fulsome 
if  addressed  to  any  other  human  being"— 
but,  then,  you  see,  it  isn't. 


An  incident  that  occurred  in  Montreal 
last  week  is  not  without  its  lessons. 
The  city  was  placarded  with  flaming 
posters  announcing  a  series  of  very 
questionable  plays  to  be  rendered  in  her 
Majesty's  Theatre.  Archbishop  Bruchesi 
promptly  wrote  to  the  manager  of  the 
theatre  informing  him  that  if  the  objec- 
tionable dramas  were  put  on  the  boards 
he  would  consider  it  his  duty  to  forbid 
the  Catholics  of  the  city  to  patronize  the 
theatre.  The  effect  was  immediate  and 
satisfactory.  The  manager  replied  that 
Catholic  delicacy  would  be  respected, 
and  that  the  repertor^^  would  be  expur- 
gated and  the  offensive  plays    omitted. 

Two  things  we  especially  admire  in 
this  episode :  the  vigilance  and  energy  of 
the  Archbishop,  and  the  filial  obedience 


of  his  spiritual  children  which  made  this 
challenge  possible.  The  theatre  people 
knew  as  well  as  the  Archbishop  that  the 
Catholics  of  Montreal  would  stand  with 
their  leader  in  the  battle  against  the 
immoral  drama;  hence  the  effectiveness 
of  Mgr.  Bruchesi's  protest. 


Methodist  ministers,  at  least  those  of 
the  strict  observance,  are  changed  every 
few  years.  As  a  rule,  no  Brother  remains 
longer  than  five  years  in  any  place.  But 
this  strict  discipline  is  not  likely  to 
endure.  Many  of  the  brethren  are  secretly 
opposed  to  it;  and  at  a  conference  in 
Brooklyn  last  month  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wing 
spoke  right  up  in  meeting  and  gave 
numerous  reasons  for  thinking  that  the 
long-term  law  should  be  abolished.  We 
feel  sorry  that  the  Methodist  clergy  are 
inclined  to  favor  immovable  rectorships. 
Stagnation  will  be  the  inevitable  result 
of  such  a  departure.  It  has  often  been 
noticed  that  as  soon  as  a  Brother 
settles  down  anywhere  and  becomes 
comfortable,  his  usefulness  is  at  an  end. 
A  Methodist  parson,  especially  one  with 
a  small  family,  who  draws  a  large  salary 
and  lives  in  luxury  is  apt  to  become  an 
agnostic.  Riches  and  ease  seem  to  be 
particularly  injurious  to  monks  and 
Methodist  ministers. 


Since  a  famous  critic  asserted  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  science  and  her  failure  to  meet 
the  promises  she  had  made,  the  leading 
men  of  science  have  spoken  in  chastened 
tones.  M.  Charles  Richet,  editor  of  the 
Revue  Scienti/ique,  is  indignant  at  the 
men  who  presumed  to  dogmatize  about 
the  ways  of  God  as  infallibly  as  they 
discussed  the  habits  of  bugs  and  beetles. 
''Who,"  he  demands,  "has  the  right  to 
speak  in  the  name  of  science 
us  absurd  promises  ?  If  a  scieji^iSj^  make! 
a  mistake  or  commits  hims( 
hazardous     statement,   '  scien^ 
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responsible.   The  temerities  of  a  savant, 

or  ten  savants,  or  even  of  a  thousand, 

can  not  compromise  her."  And  again: 

Although  it  is  pretty  nearly  proven  [?]  tliat  living 
organisms  have  risen  by  evolution  until  the  human 
species  has  been  attained,  this  does  not  solve  the 
terrible  question,  "Whence  come  we?"  For  to 
declare  that  man  comes  from  the  rudimentary 
organisms  of  the  first  geologic  epochs  is  only  to 

remove  the  difficulty  a  little Whence  come  these 

living  germs  themselves,  from  which  man  has 
sprung  by  progressive  evolution?  And  why? 
Assuredly  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  know;  we 
must  resign  ourselves  to  ignorance.  Never  has  there 
been  a  scientist  worthy  of  the  name  who  has  dared 
to  promise  us  a  certain  solution  to  interrogations 
that  must  unceasingly  be  repeated. 

Now,  that  is  a  reasonable  enough  tone 
in  which  science  speaks  of  herself;  but 
she  has  a  bad  habit  of  contradicting  and 
scolding  her  big  sister,  revelation,  when- 
ever this  big  sister  seeks  to  lessen  her 
ignorance.  If  science  will  only  correct 
this  defect.  Dr.  Draper's  famous  warfare 
will  have  ended — in  the  only  way  it  ever 
can  end :  by  the  restoration  of  theology 
to  its  old  place  among  the  sciences. 


The  Hon.  George  P.  Fisher,  who  died 
a  few  weeks  ago  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
full  of  years  and  honor,  was  a  most 
patriotic  citizen,  whose  abilities  and 
services  entitle  him  to  a  place  among 
the  nation's  celebrities.  He  enjoyed,  most 
deservedly,  the  confidence  and  esteem  of 
four  Presidents,  and  filled  various  posi- 
tions of  honor  and  responsibility. 

Judge  Fisher's  conversion  is  notable  in 
several  ways.  He  was  descended  from  a 
branch  of  the  family  that  gave  a  glorious 
martyr  to  the  Church  in  the  person  of 
Bishop  Fisher ;  and  he  was  influenced  to 
embrace  the  faith  of  his  sainted  relative 
by  the  example  of  the  Anglican  Bishop 
Ives,  whose  conversion  to  the  Church 
many  years  ago  made  a  deep  impression 
on  the  mind  of  his  coreligionist.  One  of 
Judge  Fisher's  classmates  at  college,  no 
less  remarkable  for  prejudice  against  the 
Catholic  faith  than  for  intellectual  gifts 
and  social  position,  afterward  a  leader 


in  society,  finally  entered  the  Church,, 
becoming  a  priest  and  a  Jesuit.  The 
example  of  these  holy  converts  and  that 
of  his  two  daughters  was  not  lost  on 
Judge  Fisher,  and  he  died  in  the  full 
communion  of  the  faith.  His  widow  is  an 
Episcopalian,  and  is  identified  with  the 
most  prominent  element  of  that  denom- 
ination in  her  native  State  and  city. 


The  Messenger  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  our  new 
possession,  Puerto  Rico,  was  the  scene  for 
a  brief  space  of  the  apostolic  labors  of 
Blessed  Charles  Spinola  and  Blessed 
Jerome  de  Angelis,  two  of  the  Japanese 
martyrs  beatified  by  Pius  IX.  in  1867. 
They  had  left  Portugal,  with  several  other 
Jesuits,  for  Goa  in  1596 ;  but  ocean 
storms  damaged  their  ships  and  blew 
them  so  far  out  of  their  course  that  they 
had  to  put  in  at  a  harbor  of  Puerto  Rico. 
For  two  months  they  preached  and  gave 
missions;  then  a  fleet  of  seven  vessels 
touched  at  the  port  and  they  embarked 
for  Lisbon.  On  the  high  seas  the  vessels 
were  captured  by  an  English  privateers- 
man,  but  the  missionaries  were  kindly 
treated  and  landed  in  London.  They 
finally  reached  Lisbon,  and  subsequently 
went  to  the  Japanese  mission  and  to 
martyrdom.  Blessed  Charles  Spinola,  it 
is  interesting  to  note,  was  a  fellow- 
student  of  St.  Aloysius  Gonzaga. 


We  trust  our  sectarian  brethren  of 
the  cloth  will  not  take  it  amiss  if  we 
suggest  some  little  ways  by  which  the 
heathen  newly  acquired  by  us  may  be 
corralled  into  the  fold.  Our  suggestions 
are  plagiarized  from  history.  In  1696 
Dr.  Bray,  founder  of  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  urged  the 
Protestant  bishop  of  London  and  his 
counsellors  "to  propose  and  allot  what 
pensions  they  shall  think  fit  to  such 
ministers  as  shall  most  hazard  their 
persons  in  attempting  the  conversion  of 
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the  native  Indians."  A  pension  promised 
for  an  attempt  would  inspire  vocations. 
The  second  suggestion  was  subtly  put 
forth  by  a  zealous  physician,  writing  at 
the  middle  of  the  last  century : 

Our  young  missionaries  may  procure  a  perpetual 
alliauee  and  commercial  advantages  with  the 
Indians,  which  the  Roman  Catholick  clergy  can  not 
do,  because  they  are  forbidden  to  marry.  I  mean 
our  missionaries  may  intermarry  with  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  sachems  and  other  considerable  Indians, 
and  their  progeny  will  forever  be  a  certain  cement 
between  us  and  the  Indians. 

Now,  that,  we  submit,  is  a  Jesuitical 
proposition,  according  to  Funk  &  Wag- 
nail's  dictionary;  and,  appropriately 
enough,  it  is  a  Jesuit  who  brings  it  to 
light  in  the  Catholic  Quarterly  Review. 
But. that  need  not  disturb  aspiring  mis- 
sionaries :  fas  est  a  Jesuit  a  doceri. 


There  are  many  things,  we  know,  that 
would  seem  to  indicate  the  contrary,  but 
the  fact  is  there  was  never  a  time  when 
interest  in  religious  questions  was  more 
general  than  at  present.  The  managers 
of  newspapers  realize  this,  and  make 
special  eiforts  to  give  their  Saturday 
evening  and  Sunday  issues  a  distinctively 
religious  tone.  The  column  of  religious 
comment  to  which  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
has  long  given  editorial  prominence  is  a 
standard  feature  of  that  journal,  and 
is  so  well  conducted  as  to  enhance  the 
readableness  of  the  Eagle.  The  ability 
and  enterprise  of  this  journal  are  gen- 
erally acknowledged,  but  the  managers 
evidently  aim  at  publishing  a  paper  that 
will  be  of  interest  to  all  classes  of  readers. 


The  New  York  Sun  never  tires  of 
repeating  a  lesson  which  the  churches, 
by  some  strange  obtuseness,  are  con- 
stantly forgetting.  We  have  been  reading 
the  best  of  American  journals  for  many 
years,  and  have  seen  this  lesson  a 
hundred  times  repeated  — viz.,  that  the 
care  and  cure  of  religion  must  be  of  the 
soul    rather   than   the   body;     that   its 


proper  function  is  to  labor  for  the  salva- 
tion of  immortal  souls.  There  are  many 
devout  Christians  who  seem  to  think 
that  the  part  of  religion  in  the  world  is 
to  make  people  more  comfortable  and 
better  contented  with  their  present  lot. 
This  is  an  error  that  could  come  only 
from  weak  faith  in  a  life  to  come.  There 
is  reason  to  fear  that  a  great  many  who 
pose  as  ministers  of  the  Gospel  have  lost 
religious  faith  altogether.  In  any  case, 
these  words  of  Newman  can  not  be  too 
often  quoted : 

The  Church  was  founded  by  Christ  not  to  civilize 
the  world,  not  to  smooth  the  face  of  society,  not 
to  facilitate  the  movements  of  civil  government, 
not  to  spread  abroad  knowledge,  not  for  any  great 
worldly  object,  but  for  the  salvation  of  souls. 


''And  yet  nations  treat  China  as 
civilized!"  was  the  comment  of  Doctor 
Robertson,  an  English  physician,  who 
examined  the  body  of  Father  Victorian, 
a  Belgian  missionary  who  was  murdered 
not  long  ago  at  Hweifei.  ''They  tied  him 
to  a  post  in  front  of  his  home,  and  cut 
slices  from  his  thighs,  and  cooked  and  ate 
them  in  his  presence.  Then  they  fired 
bullets  into  the  non- vital  parts,  after 
which  they  destroyed  his  eyes  by  burning 
them.  Next  they  dismembered  him,  and 
finally  he  was  decapitated." 


Obituary. 

Rememher  them  that  are  in  bands,  as  if  you  were  bound 
with   them.  Hkb.,  xiil.  3. 

The  following  deceased  persons  are  recommended 
to  the  charitable  prayers  of  our  readers : 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Peter  Duggan,  Chicago ;  and  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Graf,  New  York,  who  lately  departed  this  life. 
Mr.  William  Potter,  of  Boston,  Mass.;  Mr. 
Charles  Schorborg,  Covington,  Ky. ;  Mr.  Edmond 
Harron, Mrs. Mary  Connelly,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Mrs. 
Mary  Wheels,  Mrs.  Catherine  McKenna,  Baltimore. 
Md. ;  Mr.  James  Harty,  Torrington,  Conn. ;  Miss 
Mary  Carroll,  Mrs.  Mary  Rourke,  Willimantie, 
Conn. ;  Mr.  Denis  B.  Collins.  San  Francisco,  Cal. ; 
John  and  Edward  Deery,  Wilmington,  Del.;  Mr, 
James  Cunningham,  Wlieeling,  W.  Ya. ;  M.-.  P.  H, 
Edgerton,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful 
departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in  peace  I 
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Robbie's  Adoption  Scheme. 


BY  JOHN  J.  A'BECKET. 


HE  circus  was  crowded.  All 
around  the  large  ring,  with  the 
tan -bark  making  a  nice  footing 
for  the  horses  and  the  acrobats,  rose  the 
sloping  tiers,  packed  with  people  up  to 
the  very  top  seats.  In  the  front  row 
there  were  boxes,  not  as  grand  as  those 
at  the  opera,  but  fully  as  large.  In  one  of 
the  best-placed  of  them  sat  two  persons. 
Many  people  found  it  almost  as  inter- 
esting to  watch  them  as  to  look  at  the 
tumbling  and  horsemanship  going  on  in 
the  ring. 

They  were  two  boys,  but  two  as 
<iifferent  boys  as  one  could  find  in  all  New 
York.  One  was  ten  years  old,  a  young 
aristocrat,  dressed  in  black  velvet,  and 
with  black  silk  stockings,  and  shining 
patent  leather  ties  with  black  ribbons 
for  strings.  A  deep  lace  collar,  whose 
meshes  were  as  fine  as  if  a  spider  had 
spun  them  instead  of  a  pale-faced  young 
Flemish  woman,  fell  about  the  boy's 
slender  neck.  A  big  bow  of  rich  yellow 
ribbon  was  knotted  at  the  throat.  But 
nature  had  done  more  for  the  little 
fellow  than  his  grandfather's  money  in 
the  way  of  adornment.  No  cameo  could 
he  daintier,  more  exquisitely  cut  than 
liis  features.  His  face  was  as  fair  as 
alabaster;  and  out  of  the  waxy- white 
oval  shone  his  eyes,  large,  soft  and  black. 
His  eyebrows  were  lightly  drawn,  and 
his  pale  forehead  seemed  almost  too  full 


for  a  little  fellow  only  ten  years  old.  On 
each  temple  was  a  faint  blue  vein,  where 
the  current  of  Robbie  Livingston's  ''blue 
blood  "showed  through  his  transparent 
skin.  In  the  strongest  contrast  to  his 
snowy  face  and  big  black  eyes  was  the 
golden-brown  hair,  that  was  cut  so  that 
it  fell  in  a  "bang"  over  his  forehead, 
and  tumbled  like  a  shower  of  gold  over 
his  shoulders. 

There  was  one  other  feature  about  the 
little  boy  that  was  too  important  not 
to  be  mentioned.  Every  now  and  then 
something  in  the  show  would  appeal  to 
his  quick  sense  of  humor,  and  he  would 
give  such  a  smile!  It  was  a  sudden 
movement  of  the  lips,  which  parted  and 
showed  two  rows  of  small  white  teeth. 
There  is  a  flower  which  when  it  blooms 
does  so  all  at  once.  There  is  no  gradual 
stretching  out  of  the  petals :  one  moment 
it  is  all  closed  and  there  is  nothing  to 
indicate  that  it  has  the  faintest  notion 
of  blooming ;  and  then,  presto !  it  is  in 
full  flower.  Robbie  smiled  a  good  deal 
as  this  pretty  flower  blooms.  His  small 
white  face  suddenly  broke  into  this  sunny 
mirth,  as  if  he  would  say,  "Really,  this 
is  too  absurd!  I  must  enjoy  it."  He 
leaned  back  against  a  big,  soft,  velvet 
cushion,  and  seemed  such  an  easy-going, 
luxurious  little  prince  that  he  was  quite 
an  object  of  envy  to  all  the  small  boys 
in  the  show. 

Yet  little  Robbie  Livingston  was  not 
so  greatly  to  be  envied.  In  the  first  place, 
he  had  no  father,  no  mother,  although 
he  did  have  the  nicest  old  grandfather 
in    all    New  York.    Then,   in    the    next 
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place,  his  poor  little  back  was  dreadfully 
weak, — hurt  by  a  fall  from  his  pony, 
"Jackson,"  two  years  ago. 

Up  to  five  years  of  age  he  really  would 
have  been  an  object  of  envy,  because  he 
seemed  everything  that  was  desirable. 
He  was  a  strong,  lusty  little  fellow; 
his  handsome  papa  and  his  beautiful 
mamma  were  living,  and  both  of  them 
were  rich.  Then  his  papa  suddenly  died 
in  £1  very  unexpected  manner;  and  two 
years  later  his  mamma,  who  had  always 
been  delicate,  fairly  faded  out  of  life,  as 
the  pink  color  dies  out  of  the  sunset  sky. 
One  year  later  "Jackson"  bolted  in  the 
park  and  sent  Robbie  flying  over  his 
shaggy  head.  The  little  fellow's  back 
was  seriously  injured,  and  he  became 
practically  a  cripple  for  life. 

They  had  put  his  poor  slender  body  in 
a  plaster  jacket,  and  he  had  borne  this 
restraint  as  patiently  as  a  little  Job ;  but 
it  couldn't  straighten  out  his  twisted 
spine,  and  it  grew  worse  all  the  time. 
Grandfather  Livingston  would  not  admit 
this,  but  kept  persuading  himself  that 
this  last  relic  of  his  family  hopes  would 
yet  become  strong  and  robust. 

I  told  you  there  were  two  boys  in  the 
box  looking  at  the  circus.  At  least  one 
boy,  Robbie,  looked  at  the  ring,  and  the 
funny  clowns  v^ith  the  baggy  trousers 
and  chalked  faces ;  and  the  lithe,  graceful 
men  who  did  such  daring  things  with 
their  strong  bodies.  The  other  boy  looked 
at  him  more  than  he  did  at  the  show. 
But  he  enjoyed  it  all  through  Robbie's 
eyes;  and  when  Robbie  laughed  and 
seemed  pleased,  the  other  boy  appeared 
to  enjoy  himself  very  much  indeed. 

The  other  boy  was — Grandfather  Liv- 
ingston ;  for  Grandfather  Livingston  was 
a  nice  old  boy,  sixty-five  years  of  age. 
His  cheeks  were  red  and  he  showed  the 
soundest  teeth  in  the  world.  What  if  his 
hair  was  gray,  and  fine  little  lines  led 
away  from  the  corners  of  his  bright 
eyes?    That  was  the  only  liberty  Time 


had  taken  with  the  old  gentleman.  He 
was  a  very  young  old  man. 

I  don't  suppose  he  would  have  been 
such  a  rollicking,  chipper  young  fellow  if 
he  was  not  such  a  companion  to  Robbie. 
But  to  say  that  the  old  gentleman  loved 
his  grandson  as  the  apple  of  his  eye  is 
only  to  prove  that  even  the  strongest 
conventional  phrase  is  sometimes  too 
weak  an  expression.  If  he  had  been 
Argus,  who  had  a  hundred  eyes,  and 
hence  quite  an  orchard  full  of  apples  in 
them,  then  it  would  have  come  nearer 
the  truth. 

Now,  if  anything  in  this  world  could 
prove  better  than  another  what  a  whole- 
some, sweet -fibred  little  fellow  Robbie 
Livingston  was,  it  would  be  that  neither 
the  loss  of  his  parents  nor  the  twist 
in  his  poor  spine  nor  the  indefatigable 
efi'orts  of  Grandfather  Livingston  to 
spoil  him  had  warped  his  sunny  nature 
one  bit. 

The  boy  was  a  strange  mixture  of 
thoughtfulness  and  merriment.  There 
was  this  keen  sense  of  humor,  and  yet 
great,  big  questions  were  always  rising 
behind  his  broad  forehead  that  his  dear 
old  grandfather  couldn't  even  begin  to 
answer.  Some  people  are  born  philoso- 
phers. Aristotle,  probably,  was  not  out 
of  short  clothes  before  his  mind  began  to 
twist  itself  into  an  interrogation  point. 

Sometimes  the  two  qualities  of  humor 
and  scientific  investigation  were  blended 
in  an  inquiry,  as  in  what  he  once  said  to 
Thomas,  the  stout -legged  footman,  w^ho 
used  to  be  Grandfather  Livingston's 
aid-de-camp  in  brightening  life  for  the 
boy.  The  latter  had  been  familiarizing 
himself  with  the  history  of  Mr.  Robinson 
Crusoe,  when  a  fly  promenaded  over  a 
large  wood -cut  of  that  worthy  and  his 
man  Friday,  and  began  rubbing  his  front 
legs  together. 

"Thomas,"  said  Robbie,  "what  does 
a  fly  sharpen  his  legs  for?" 

"Indeed,  I  don't  know,  Master  Robert^ 
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unless  it's  to  get    a    better  grip    in  his 
walk,"  said  Thomas,  quite  seriously. 

The  people  at  the  circus  who  looked  at 
the  velvet -clad  little  aristocrat  and  his 
straight,  courtly  old  grandfather  in  his 
dress-suit  thought  them  very  interesting. 
Robbie  was  laughing  in  his  quiet,  half- 
patronizing  way  over  the  little  sun  bear, 
who  had  been  togged  out  in  a  Mother 
Hubbard  and  an  old-fashioned  cape 
bonnet,  and  then  straddled  around  on 
his  stumpy  hind  legs,  holding  on  to  the 
clown's  arm,  just  like  a  timid  maiden 
lady  for  all  the  world. 

He  was  still  smiling  when  Signor 
Alessandro  Coltelli  and  his  son  Beppo, 
the  *' marvellous  infant  acrobat  of  the 
age,"  came  springing  into  the  ring  for 
their  great  trapeze  act.  How  handsome 
they  looked !  Signor  Alessandro  was  in 
white  tights,  and  his  trunks  were  of 
white  silk  covered  with  silver  spangles. 
A  pink  rosette  was  on  his  left  breast. 
The  tights,  also  of  silk,  fitted  the  graceful 
limbs  as  closely  as  the  Signor's  skin, 
so  that  every  play  of  the  big  muscles 
could  be  seen.  He  looked  like  an  old 
Greek  statue  warmed  into  life,  he  was  so 
graceful  and  shapely.  He  sprang  upon 
the  tan-bark,  came  to  a  halt  with  the  toe 
of  one  foot  resting  lightly  on  the  ground, 
while  he  airily  threw  a  kiss,  first  with 
one  hand  and  then  the  other,  to  the 
black  wall  of  spectators. 

Beppo,  a  tiny  counterpart  of  his  father, 
dressed  precisely  like  him,  even  to  a  perky 
little  pink  rosette  on  his  left  breast, 
sprang  along  by  his  side,  and  halted  in 
the  same  graceful  pose,  throwing  kisses 
with  his  small  hands.  The  father  and 
the  son  seemed  moved  by  the  same 
springs.   Beppo  was  just  Robbie's  age. 

Signor  Alessandro  caught  hold  of  a 
rope  that  hung  from  the  double  trapeze, 
and  went  up  hand  over  hand,  his  body 
perfectly  straight,  the  white  silk  tights 
gleaming  in  the  lights  with  a  silvery 
shimmer;    then  he  seated  himself  on  the 


top  bar  of  the  double  trapeze,  and  pulled 
Beppo  up  with  the  rope  till  the  little 
chap  reached  the  lower  bar,  and  wormed 
himself  around  and  sat  on  it  as  calmly 
as  if  it  were  a  high  chair  at  table. 

They  did  do  the  most  daring  things, 
and  Robbie  sat  up  and  followed  every 
movement  of  the  pair  with  his  eyes 
wide  open  with  interest.  Grandfather 
Livingston  was  glad  when  they  had 
finished,  because  he  was  quite  nervous 
over  the  reckless  way  in  which  the  small 
Beppo  tumbled  around,  even  if  he  was 
always  caught  by  his  father. 

But  Robbie  was  a  fearless  little  chap, 
and  followed  every  turn  of  the  pair  with 
delight.  When  they  had  finished  their 
performance  and  kissed  their  hands  and 
bounded  in  behind  the  curtain  again,  he 
turned  to  his  grandfather  and  said: 

**Grandy,  I  should  like  to  know  that 
little  boy.  Do  you  suppose  they  would 
let  him  come  here  and  talk  to  us?" 

If  Robbie  had  asked  his  grandfather 
for  a  gold  baseball  bat,  the  old  gentle- 
man would  have  ambled  right  down  to 
Tiffany's  and  ordered  it  at  once.  Poor 
old  man!  This  small  cripple  was  the 
only  living  thing  that  he  could  spend  his 
millions  on,— that  is,  of  his  near  flesh  and 
blood;  and  although  the  old  gentleman 
had  made  the  most  of  his  mone^^  by  his 
own  exertions  in  business,  he  hadn't  a 
mean  bone  in  him,  and  spent  it  royally. 

So,  as  Thomas  was  there  in  the  box  to 
look  after  Robbie,  he  himself  went  into 
the  tent  where  the  performers  put  on 
their  finery,  and  asked  Signor  Alessandro 
if  he  would  let  Beppo  come  out  and  talk 
to  a  little  boy  about  his  own  age.  He 
had  some  diflSculty  in  getting  in;  but 
when  the  manager  of  the  show  heard 
his  name,  and  that  his  little  grandson 
wanted  to  talk  with  the  ''marvellous 
infant  acrobat  of  the  age,"  he  told  him 
that  he  could  let  the  phenomenon  go 
and  see  the  other  little  boy. 

So  Beppo,  in  all  the  glory  of  his  silk 
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tights  and  spangled  trunks,  came  to  the 
box  and  the  two  little  fellows  had  quite 
a  talk.  Beppo  seemed  more  shy  than  one 
would  have  expected  of  a  young  gentle- 
man who  could  drop  around  so  coolly 
in  the  thin  air.  But  this  was  because  he 
hadn't  his  father's  arm  to  drop  into  in 
this  air;  which, moreover,  was  the  air  of 
the  "grand  world,"  an  atmosphere  he 
was  not  used  to. 

( Conclusion  next  week. ) 


Billy  and  Molly:   Their  Ups  and  Downs* 


BY    SYLVIA    HUNTING. 


XV. — The  Course  of  Events. 

There  was  considerable  delay  in  finding 
an  appointee  for  the  Poor  Farm.  While 
things  were  in  a  state  of  uncertainty, 
Father  Ramon  made  his  appearance  one 
day,  accompanied  by  a  tall,  handsome 
young  gentleman,  with  frank,  sparkling 
€yes,  and  dark  auburn  hair,  which  waved 
above  his  w^hite  forehead  in  a  way  that 
captivated  all  the  women  about  the 
place — young,  middle-aged  and  old. 

After  he  had  introduced  him  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Granger,  the  priest  lost  no  time 
in  presenting  Billy  and  Molly  to  this 
engaging  personage,  who  he  told  them 
was  Mr.  O'Donnell,  a  flourishing  young 
lawyer,  who  had  come  out  with  him  on 
business  connected  with  the  Poor  Farm. 

"  This  is  the  gentleman  of  whom  I  told 
you,  Billy,"  observed  Father  Ramon,  ''as 
being  likely  to  have  influence  in  getting 
you  into  Annapolis." 

"I  am  afraid  good  Father  Ramon 
overestimates  my  influence,"  said  Mr. 
O'Donnell;  ''but  there  is  no  doubt  about 
my  partner  having  some  influence.  Still, 
whatever  Father  Ramon  undertakes  he 
usually  accomplishes,  especially  if  it  has 
anything  to  do  with  one  of  his  boys. 
And  I  think  you  are  one,  Billy.  It  is  an 
honor  and  a  privilege,  I  assure  you." 


"I  greatly  appreciate  his  interest  in 
me,"  replied  Billy,  modestly. 

The  priest  gave  him  a  kind  smile ;  and 
Mr.  O'Donnell  said  in  the  friendly  manner 
which  was  his  peculiar  charm,  and  which 
made  him  friends  wherever  he  went: 

"You  can't  think  what  I've  come  for, 
good  folks." 

"To  see  some  of  the  old  people?" 
questioned  Mrs.  Granger. 

"No,"  was  the  reply.  "Under  Father 
Ramon's  tuition,  I  have  developed  into 
a  politician,  and  I  am  trying  to  get  the 
position  of  overseer  here  for  a  young 
man,  a  friend  of  his  and  mine,  who  has 
been  clerking  in  the  city,  and  to  whom 
his  physician  has  recommended  a  country 
life,  as  his  lungs  are  not  strong.  He  is 
a  stanch  Republican  as  well  as  a  good 
Catholic,  and  I  think  we  can  get  him  in." 

"You  are  not  a  supervisor?"  inquired 
Mr.  Granger. 

"Since  the  day  before  yesterday,"  said 
Mr.  O'Donnell;  "Wee  Mr.  Prendergast, 
who  has  resigned." 

"Where  is  the  young  man  at  present ?  " 

"Working  at  his  desk  in  the  custom- 
house," rejoined  Mr.  O'Donnell.  "I  have 
come  out  to  look  around  for  him.  He 
is  honest,  industrious,  economical,  and  a 
practical  farmer." 

"Is  he  married?"  asked  Molly.  "This 
place  needs  a  good,  sensible  woman  to 
take  care  of  the  indoor  work." 

Everyone  laughed  at  this  remark  of 
the  wdse  little  girl,  which  caused  her  to 
blush  and  turn  away. 

"Bravo!"  said  the  young  lawyer.  "It 
is  just  as  you  say,  I  am  sure ;  though  I 
am  not  married  myself.  Yes,  my  friend 
is  married,  and  his  wife  is  as  good  and 
capable  a  young  woman  as  he  is  a  man." 

The  children  returned  to  their  work, 
while  Mr.  Granger  accompanied  the 
visitors  around  the  Farm.  After  dinner 
Mr.  O'Donnell  expressed  himself  as  quite 
satisfied  that  the  appointment  would 
suit  his  friend;    adding  that  he  did  not 
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think  there  was  the  least  doubt  of  his 
obtaining  it.  There  was  only  one  other 
applicant,  who  had  been  so  prominently 
identified  with  the  A.  P.  A.'s  that  he 
felt  confident  none  of  the  supervisors 
would  vote  for  him,  as  they  "were  all 
very  liberal  men. 

Father  Ramon  was  pleased  to  hear 
that  the  Grangers  would  keep  the  chil- 
dren until  something  could  be  provided 
for  them,  and  also  expressed  his  pleasure 
on  learning  that  their  stepfather  had 
promised  to  assist  them. 

"I  shall  see  you  in  town  soon,  no 
doubt,"  he  said,  as  he  took  leave  of  Billy. 
''Be  sure  to  call  on  me  directly.  I  may 
have  news  of  Miguel  Solferano,  who  is 
coming  some  of  these  days;  though  his 
visit,  I  understand,  has  been  delayed  by 
several  unforeseen  circumstances." 

''And  we  shall  have  to  do  something 
for  little  Molly,"  observed  Mr.  O'Donnell. 
"Indeed,  I  myself  have  been  building  a 
castle  for  Molly  while  you  -were  talking 
to  her  brother." 

"What  is  it,  please?"  timidly  inquired 
the  little  girl. 

"Oh,  I  can't  tell  you!  And,  in  any 
event,  you  will  be  safe  and  comfortable 
with  Mrs.  Granger,  if  my  scheme  should 
come  to  naught." 

"Is  it,  perhaps,  to  stay  here  with  the 
new  overseer?"  she  asked.  "It  would 
be  nice,  if  Billy  could  stay  too." 

"No,  that  is  not  it,"  replied  the  young 
man,  laughingly;  "though  it  wouldn't 
be  the  worst  thing  in  the  world  for  either 
of  you.  Still,  we  want  to  get  Billy  to 
Annapolis,  you  know ;  and  he  can't  well 
manage  that  if  he  remains  here.  It  was 
in  the  event  of  his  going  there  that  I 
thought  of  this  plan  for  you,  Molly." 

"Thank  you,  sir,  —  thank  you  very 
much!"  said  both  children;  and,  with 
the  memory  of  their  bright  young  faces 
as  a  pleasant  reminder  of  their  visit,  the 
priest  and  his  companion  drove  away. 

The  children  had  made  a  very  favor- 


able impression  on  Mr.  O'Donnell;  he 
was  already  interesting  his  kindly  heart 
and  using  his  clever  brains  in  plans  for 
their  welfare.  The  following  Sunday  he 
again  made  his  appearance,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  K^'-le,  the  new^  incumbent. 

Mr.  Kyle  was  a  young  man  of  about 
twenty-five,  looking  somewhat  pale  and 
delicate;  but  his  physique  was  good,  and 
his  clear,  bright  eye  and  kindly  smile 
gave  evidence  of  a  gentle  disposition — 
something  necessary  to  success  in  dealing 
with  the  class  of  persons  over  whom  he 
was  to  exercise  supervision.  He  was 
much  pleased  with  everything.  Billy  and 
Molly  were  delighted  with  him;  indeed, 
he  seemed  almost  like  a  boy  himself,  his 
laugh  was  so  frank  and  merry,  his  step 
so  light  and  quick.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Granger 
shared  the  enthusiasm  of  the  children. 
Father  Ramon  and  Mr.  O'Donnell  had 
spoken  to  Mr.  Kyle  about  them,  and 
before  the  visit  was  ended  he  said: 

"  Why  can  not  these  children  stay 
right  on  here  with  Mrs.  Kj'le  and  myself? 
They  could  initiate  us,  so  to  speak, 
Michael;  and  we  should  have  use  for 
them,  I  am  sure.  Mary  would  be  very 
glad  to  have  them." 

"It  might  be  as  well,  for  awhile,  at 
any  rate,"  said  Mr.  O'Donnell.  "Speak 
to  Mr.  Granger  about  it  before  you  go." 

The  Grangers  saw  nothing  amiss  with 
the  proposition,  particularly  as  Billy 
and  Molly  would  be  earning  something 
for  themselves  as  long  as  they  remained. 
They  added  that  it  must  be  understood 
that  they  were  to  come  to  them  when- 
ever circumstances  should  render  it 
necessary.  The  two  children  were  very 
happy  to  remain  for  a  time  at  least, 
and  Mr.  Kyle  promised  them  a  warm 
welcome  from  his  wife. 

A  few  days  later  the  Grangers  took 
their  departure,  but  not  until  the  Kyles 
had  been  fully  installed.  Mrs.  Kyle  was 
a  bright,  pretty  little  woman,  and  even 
more  active,  if  that  were  possible,  than. 
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her  husband.  She  was  quite  young— 
not  over  twenty-two  years, —  and  was 
rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  taking  up  her 
residence  in  the  country,  where  she  had 
always  lived  previous  to  her  marriage. 
They  had  one  child,  a  beautiful  little 
^irl,  to  whom  Molly  at  once  became 
entirely  devoted.  The  old  people  also 
took  kindly  to  the  young  couple;  and 
all,  men  and  women,  lavished  caresses 
and  endearments  on  the  little  one. 

Everything  went  on  admirably  under 
the  new  supervision.  Mr.  Kyle  soon 
recovered  his  health.  He  and  his  w4fe 
were  as  kind  as  possible,  and  Molly 
would  have  been  content  to  remain 
with  them  always.  Billy,  however,  was 
still  unchanged  in  his  resolve  to  procure, 
if  possible,  an  appointment  to  the  Naval 
Academy,  and  to  this  end  he  pursued  his 
studies  diligently  whenever  opportunity 
offered.  Mr.  Kyle  w^as  able  to  help  him 
in  man}'  ways,  seeming  as  anxious  as 
the  boy  himself  that  he  should  succeed 
-in  the  dearest  wish  of  his  heart. 

One  evening,  after  having  shown  Billy 
how  to  solve  a  problem  in  algebra 
(which  he  had  begun  to  study  under  his 
direction),  he  said: 

"Mr.  O'Donnell  taught  me  how  to  do 
this  very  problem,  Billy,  when  I  was  a 
^een  boy  at  the  Mount." 

''Did  he?"  answered  the  boy.  "You 
were  at  school  together  then,  Mr.  Kyle  ?  " 

"For  a  short  time  only,"  said  the 
young  man.  "  But  I  admired,  and  do 
still  admire,  him  above  any  young  man 
I  have  ever  known.  He  was  the  pride  of 
the  school.  There  is  no  harm  in  telling 
you  he  was  a  protege  of  Father  Ramon; 
he  never  is  other  than  proud  of  the  fact. 
He  came,  a  friendless  little  boy,  from 
Ireland,  went  through  some  severe  trials ; 
and  finally  Mr.  van  Rossum,  a  rich  old 
gentleman,  the  father  of  his  present 
partner,  became  deeply  interested  in  him. 
Between  the  priest  and  the  lawyer,  he 
was  sent  to  school;   and  I  tell  you,  Billy, 


he  has  amply  repaid  them  for  all  they 
did  for  him." 

"We  liked  him  so  much,"  said  Billy. 
"You  can  fe^l  when  he  is  talking  to  you 
that  he  means  everything  he  says.  And 
you  are  just  as  kind.  Everyone  has  been 
kind  to  us;  isn't  it  so,  Molly?" 

"Yes,  very  kind,"  said  his  sister.  "We 
are  not  like  the  orphans  in  the  story- 
books at  all." 

"If  I  have  shown  you  any  particular 
kindness,"  said  Mr.  Kyle,  "it  has  been 
because  I  myself  was  once  very  poor  and 
lonely,  and  know  how  it  feels  to  be  left 
desolate  in  the  world." 

"Were  you  an  orphan,  too?"  asked 
Molly,  wistfully. 

"An  orphan  without  a  single  friend,  or 
a  roof  under  which  to  lay  my  head  at 
the  last,"  said  Mr.  Kyle.  "I  had  had  a 
good  father  and  mother;  they  left  me 
one  inheritance — faith  in  God  and  His 
promises.  This  I  clung  to  with  all  my 
might.  I  was  lucky  enough  to  find  a 
friend  in  a  good  priest.  His  father  took 
me  to  his  home,  a  fine  ranch  in  Calaveras 
County ;  and  I  lived  there  until  I  was 
sixteen.  During  that  time  the  priest  died, 
and  when  I  was  between  sixteen  and 
seventeen  the  old  man  died  also.  He  left 
me  $500.  I  had  always  wanted  a  better 
education  than  I  was  able  to  procure; 
so  I  took  the  money  and  went  to  the 
Mount  for  three  years.  Mr.  van  Rossum 
got  me  a  clerkship  in  a  bank  when  I 
left  school.  When  I  was  twenty -two 
I  married.  My  wife  had  also  been  a 
protegee  of  Mr.  Boylan,  the  gentleman 
with  whom  I  lived,  and  he  left  her  an 
equal  amount  of  money.  She  remained 
in  his  daughter's  family  until  we  could 
see  our  way  to  getting  married.  Until 
a  year  ago  all  went  well  with  us;  then 
my  health  began  to  fail,  and  I  found  it 
was  useless  to  try  to  continue  clerking. 
I  consider  this  position  a  great  stroke  of 
good  fortune.  The  work  just  suits  me. 
By  the  time  my  eight  years  here  are  over. 
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I  shall  have  saved  some  money,  and  then 
we  can  fare  forth  again  to  pastures  new." 

"How  do  you  know  they  will  let  us 
stay  here  so  long  as  that,  Francis?" 
inquired  his  wife,  looking  up  from  the 
little  frock  she  was  diligently  sewing. 

''If  we  give  satisfaction,  as  we  shall 
try  to  do,  they  will,"  he  replied.  "The 
Republicans  are  going  to  be  in  power  for 
that  length  of  time  at  least.  I  hope  that 
when  Billy  comes  to  the  Pacific  coast  on 
his  first  cruise  he  will  find  us  here  still." 

"  I  hope  so,"  said  Billy.  "We  were 
afraid  some  one  might  come  who  would 
not  be  so  good  to  the  old  people  as  Mr- 
and  Mrs.  Granger  were;  but  they  all  like 
you  just  as  well — if  anything,  better  on 
account  of  little  Mary." 

"They  are  just  wild  about  her,"  said 
Molly.  "Captain  Hadley  would  hold  her 
on  his  knee  half  the  day  if  she  would  stay 
there ;  and  Aunt  Salty  brought  out  a  pair 
of  large  knitting-needles  to-day  because 
the  little  fairy  was  always  pulling  at  her 
knitting.  She  says  she  is  going  to  teach 
her  to  knit." 

"She  is  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
spoiled,"  said  Mrs.  Kyle.  "I  should  be 
easy  enough  in  my  mind  about  her, 
Molly,  if  I  could  look  upon  you  as  a 
fixture,  for  you  are  a  splendid  little 
disciplinarian;  but  of  course  I  can't.  I 
am  just  as  sure  as  I  can  be  that  some 
rich  person  will  come  some  day  and 
scoop  you  both  away." 

"That  would  not  be  strange,"  said  her 
husband.  "Michael  tells  me  they  have 
a  rich  cousin  in  San  Francisco  who  is 
unmarried,  a  very  fine  man,  and  a  friend 
of  Father  Ramon.  Very  likely  he  will 
take  them  in  hand." 

"I  don't  count  on  it,"  replied  Billy. 
"My  grandmother  used  to  say,  'Blessed 
are  they  who  do  not  expect,  for  they  shall 
not  be  disappointed.'  I  think  it  is  a  very 
good  saying." 

"Providence  will  open  a  way  for  you 
somehow,"  said  Mr.  Kyle.    "Always  be 


hopeful ;  do  your  best ;  work  hard,  and 
keep  up  your  spirits.  Youth  and  energy 
can  accomplish  much." 

When  Mr.  Bates  returned  from  the 
north,  he  lost  no  time  in  going  to  the 
Poor  Farm,  where  he  found  the  two 
children  busy  and  content.  He  thought 
the  present  arrangement  desirable  in 
every  respect,  and  promised  to  come  to 
their  assistance  if  they  needed  him  at  any 
time.  This  promise  was  rather  vague; 
and  Billy  resolved  that  if  his  stepfather 
did  not  volunteer  to  make  some  slight 
provision  for  them,  he  would  never  solicit 
any,  be  his  need  what  it  might.  It  is  to 
be  feared  that  the  addition  which  had 
lately  been  made  to  his  fortune  had  not 
improved  Mr.  Bates.  Although  he  was 
scarcely  aware  of  it  himself,  the  thought 
of  the  two  children  had  been  something 
of  a  burden  on  his  mind;  yet  he  was 
sincere  in  his  request  that  they  call 
Upon  him  should  the  necessity  arise. 
Having  disposed  of  his  farm,  he  returned 
to  the  north,  accompanied  by  Martin, 
leaving  his  address  with  Billy.  He  does 
not  enter  again  into  our  story.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  remainder  of  his  life  was 
happy  and  prosperous. 

(  To  be  continued.  > 


To  Dreamland  Town. 


r^ARBARA  is  drifting  down 

^-^  To  the  hush  of  Dreamland  Town. 

Clothed  in  white  from  head  to^feet, 

Like  a  lily,  pure  and  sweet, 

Never  fairer  freight  went  down 

To  the  rest  of  Dreamland  Town. 

Listen  to  her  baby  prayer: 

Holy  angels,  to  your  care 

I  commend  my  soul  this  night." 

Guardian  spirits,  brave  and  bright, 

Gently  lead  our  baby  down 

To  the  rest  of  Dreamland  Town. 

Now  she  lies  in  peaceful  sleep. 
While  the  blessed  angels  keep 
Guard  above  the  slumber  boat, 
Onward,  onward,  as  they  float, — 
To  oblivion  drifting  down 
From  the  gates  of  Dreamland  Town. 
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With  Authors  and  Publishers. 


—The  reverend  author  of  "A  Life  of  Cardinal 
Newman,"  lately  sent  to  us  for  review,  may  deserve 
praise  for  writing  such  a  book,  but  we  can  not  help 
blaming  him  for  publishing  it.  It  contains  only 
forty-live  pages,  no  inconsiderable  number  of  which 
are  made  up  of  quotations  from  well-known 
periodicals,  with  familiar  extracts  from  Newman's 
works. 

—Admirers  of  that  charming  book  of  travel,  '"'A 
Corner  of  Spain,"  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
the  author,  Mrs.  Miriam  Coles  Harris,  has  become  a 
convert  to  the  Church.  She  has  published  a  number 
of  other  books,  the  best  known  of  which  are  "Rut- 
ledge."  "The  Sutherlands,"  "Frank  Warrington," 
and  "Louie's  Last  Term  at  St.  Mary's."  Though 
published  in  1860,  l,he  first  named  story  is  still 
numbered  among  popular  books.  New  editions  of 
all  of  them  have  lately  been  issued. 

—When  Lord  Kitchener  was  offered  .f25,000 
for  any  book  (however  worthless)  he  might  write 
on  the  Soudan  campaign,  he  replied:  "No,  thank 
you,  I  shall  remain  a  soldier."  And  when  Admiral 
Dewey  was  offered  f  5,000  for  a  magazine  article 
on  the  Philippines,  he  answered:  "Thanks,  but 
I'm  too  busy."  Now,  this  is  very  creditable  to  the 
fighting  men,  but  it  holds  cold  comfort  for  the 
writing  man.  Clearly  what  publishers  and  (some) 
editors  want  is  a  great  name  to  put  in  their  table 
of  contents  rather  than  a  great  article  to  put  into 
their  patrons'  hands.  It  is  rather  hard  on  the  stoop- 
shouldered  man  who  has  spent  his  life  learning 
the  craft  of  letters  to  feel  that  unless  he  conquers 
a  country  or  sinks  a  fleet  or  commits  some  sensar 
tional  crime,  the  publishers  will  grudge  him 
hospitality  and  bank-checks.  The  advertiser  and 
the  publisher  have  combined  against  the  writer. 

—In  his  "Manual  of  the  History  of  French  Litera- 
ture," M.  Brunetiere,  the  supreme  pontiff  of  criticism 
in  his  own  country,  pays  this  fine  tribute  to  Bos- 
suet's  "Variations  of  Protestantism" : 

There  is  no  finer  book  in  the  French  language ;  for  while,  like 
the  Provinciales,  it  contains  imperishable  examples  of  every 
kind  of  noble  writing,  it  has  this  advantage  over  Pascal's 
work,  that  it  is  a  book  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word ;  a 
bj3ok  of  which  all  the  parts,  though  distinct,  form  an  indivis- 
ible whole;  whose  every  page,  indeed  whose*  every  line,  is 
inspired  by  and  helps  to  prove  the  soundness  of  the  idea  that 
underlies  the  entire  fabric.  Recent  researches,  moreover,  have 
revealed  that  greater  labor  and  greater  impartiality  have 
never  been  expended  on  the  preparation  of  a  polemical  work. 
And  why  should  we  not  add  that  it  would  be  hard  to  cite  a 
work  of  this  class  whose  aim  is  nobler  or  more  generous,  since 
its  author's  sole  object  in  writing  it  was  to  labor  for  the 


reunion  of  )bhe  churches  which,  after  being  the  dearest  dreauj 
of  his  youjbh,  remained  to  the  end  of  his  life  the  most  tenacious 
of  his  illusions? 

—  The  first  work  on  anatomy  was  written 
at  Monte  Cassino,  by  a  Benedictine  monk  named 
Constantine,  who  died  in  1087. 

—The  following  quaint  note  was  written  by 
the  unfortunate  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  in  a  missal 
which  belonged  to  her,  and  afterward  to  Prince 
Henry,  and  which  finally  came  into  possession 
of  the  University  of  Oxford : 

Geate  [get]  you  such  Ryches  as  when  the  Shype  is  brokeu 
may  swyme  away  wyth  the  Master,  for  dy verse  chances  take 
away  the  goods'  of  fortune,— but  the  goods  of  the  soule, 
whyche  be  only  the  true  goods,  nether  l^re  nor  water  can 
take  away,  yf  you  take  labour  and  payne  to  doe  a  virtuouu 
thynge  the  labour  goeth  away  and  the  virtue  remaynethe,^ 
yf  throughe  pleasure  you  doe  a  thynge  the  vice  remaynethe 
and  the  pleasure  goeth  away — good  madarae  for  my  sake 
remember  thys.— Your  loving  mystress,   Mary   Princesse. 

—"Lewis  Carroll,'.'  as  our  readers  know,  is  the 
pen-name  under  which  an  Anglican  clergyman,  the 
Rev.  C.  L.  Dodgson,  wrote  a  series  of  delightful  books 
for  children— " Alice  in  Wonderland"  being  the 
chief  favorite  of  the  wee  critics.  A  bit  from  one  of 
his  letters  to  a  little  girl  will  give  a  fair  impression 
of  his  manner: 

I  never  give  birthday  presents;  but,  you  see,  I  do  sometimes 
write  a  birthday  letter.  So,  as  I've  just  arrived  here,  I  am 
writing  this  to  wish  you  many  and  many  a  happy  return  of 
your  birthday  to-morrow.  I  will  drink  your  health,  if  only  I 
can  remember,  and  if  you  don't  mind;  but  perhaps  you  object? 
You  see,  if  I  were  to  sit  by  you  at  breakfast  and  to  drink  your 
tea,  you  wouldn't  like  that,  would  you?  You  would  say; 
"Boo!  hoo!  Here's  Mr.  Dodgsou's  drunk  all  my  tea,  and  I 
haven't  got  any  left."  So  I  am  ver.y  much  afraid  next  time 
Sylvie  looks  for  you  she'll  find  you  sitting  by  the  sad  sea 
wave  and  crying:  "Boo!  hoo!  Here's  Mr.  Dodgson  has 
drunk  my  health,  and  I  haven't  got  any  left."  And  how  It 
will  puzzle  Dr.  Maund  when  he  is  sent  for  to  see  you!  "My 
dear  Madam,  I'm  very  sorry  to  say  your  little  girl  has  got  do 
health  at  all.  I  never  saw  such  a  thing  in  my  life."  "Oh,  I 
can  easily  e?;plain  it,"  your  mother  will  say.  "You  see,  she 
would  go  and  make  friends  with  a  strange  gentleman,  and 
yesterday  he  drank  her  health."  "Well,  Mrs.  Chataway,"  he 
will  say,  "  the  only  way  to  cure  her  is  to  wait  till  his  next 
birthday,  and  then  for  her  to  drink  his  health."  And  then  we 
shall  have  changed  healths.    I  wonder  how  you'll  like  mine. 

The  man  who  thus  charmed  the  heart  of  child- 
hood  the  world  over  was  professor  of  mathematics 
at  Oxford !  How  he  could  get  the  curves  and  angles 
and  cosines  and  logarithms  out  of  his  head  so  ad. 
mirably  is  a  mystery  to  us ;  but  apparently  he  was 
great  enough  to  know  that  the  best  efforts  of  the 
best  minds  are  none  too  good  for  the  children.  He 
had   his   reward  in   the   grateful   affection   whiclj 
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thousands  of  young  folk  in  many  lands  felt  for 
him.  Oh  that  others  understood  as  well  as  "Lewis 
Carroll ! " 

—The  Rev.  Dr.  Horton,  an  English  Protestant 
controversialist  who  is  especially  reckless  in  his 
charges  against  the  Church,  has  come  to  grief  The 
Rev.  Sydney  F.  Smith,  S.  J.,  and  James  Britten 
Esq.,  the  honored  head  of  the  Catholic  Truth 
Society,  took  him  to  task  in  the  most  effective 
way.  There  was  a  direct  appeal  to  the  simple 
lionesty  of  Englishmen,  and  Dr.  Horton  was  called 
upon  to  substantiate  his  charges  or  to  withdraw 
them.  He  did  his  best  to  comply  with  the  first 
condition,  and  compromised  on  the  second  by  with- 
drawing himself  The  rejoinders  of  the  Catholic 
champions  were  published  in  pamphlet  form  by 
the  Catholic  Truth  Society,  and  scattered  every- 
where. This  was  more  than  the  Rev.  Dr.  Horton 
bargained  for.  These  tracts  made  it  perfectly  plain 
that  the  anti-Catholic  lecturer's  statements  are 
utterly  groundless,  his  facts  inaccurate,  his  refer- 
ences unwarranted,  his  quotations  unreliable,  and 
his  assertions  untrue. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 


The  object  oj  this  list  is  to  afford  information  con- 
.cerning  important  new  publications  of  special  interest 
to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will  appear  at 
the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out  from  time  to 
time  so  as  to  make  roo'^n  for  new  titles.  In  this  way 
the  reader  will  always  have  before  him  a  complete 
guide  to  current  Catholic  literature.  As  a  rule, 
devotional  books,  pamphlets,  and  new  editions  will 
not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  for  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as  pos- 
sible.    Publishers'  prices  generally  include  postage. 

Cambridge  Conferences.    Joseph  Rickaby,  S.J.     40 

cts. 
The  Little  Flowers  of  St.  Francis.      T.  W.  Arnold. 

50  cts. 
Preparation  for  First  Holy  Communion.  Rev.  F.  X. 

Lasance.     75  cts. 
The  Catechism  of  Rodez.    Rev.  John  Thein.     I2.50, 

net. 
St.  John   Damascene  on    Holy   Images.    Mary  H. 

Allies.     $1. 
Historic  Nuns.     Bessie  R.  Belloc.    $1.60,  net. 
The  Four  Gospels.     Very  Rev.  F.  A.  Spencer,  O.  P. 

I1.50. 
The  Life  of  St.  Edmund  of  Abingdon.     Frances  de 

Paravicini.    |i.6o. 
.'Symbolism  of  Early  Christianity  from  the  Catacombs 

of  Rome.     Rt.  Rev.  F.  S.  Chatard.     25  cts. 


The  Triumph    of    Failure.     Rev.  P.  A.   Sheehan. 

$1.60,  net. 
Three  Studies  in  Literature.  Louis  E.  Gates.   $1.50. 
Diet  in  Illness  and  Convalescence.  Alice  IVorthing- 

ton  Winthrop.    $[.50. 
Eleanor  Leslie.     A  Memoir.    /.  M.  Stone.    $2. 
A  Harp  of  Many  Chords.     Mary  F.  Nixon.     %i. 
The  Tales  Tim  Told  Us.     Mary  E.  Ma?inix.    75  cts. 
Peasants  in  Exile.     Henryk  Sienkiewicz.     75  cts. 
Meditations  on  the  Love  of  God.     Pray  Diego  de 

Estella.    $j,  net. 
The  Secret  of  Fougereuse.    Louise  Imogen  Guiney. 

Ir.25. 
The  Sacred  Heart.     Rev.  Joseph  A.  Keller,  D.  D. 

70  cts. 
Hard  Sayings.     Rev.  George  Tyrrell,  S.J.     $2. 
The  Cup  of  Tregarvans.  Frances  I.  Kershaw.  75  cts., 

net. 
Meditations  on  the  Incarnation  and  Death  of  Our 

Lord.    Cardinal  Wiseman.    |i.io. 
Mrs.  Markham's  Nieces.   Frances  I.  Kershaw.  |i.oo. 

net. 
A  Corner  of  Spain.     Miriam  Coles  Harris.     ^1.25. 
Sacred  Scenes  and  Mysteries.  Rev.  J.  F.  X.  O'  Conor, 

SJ     $1. 
Seven  Jewels  from  Our  Saviour's  Lips.     Rev.  Joseph 

O'Reilly.     12  cts. 
Impressions  and  Opinions.    Walter  Lecky.   50  cts. 
Heroes  of  the  Middle  West.  Mary  Hartwell  Cather- 

wood.     60  cts. 
Pitman's  Practical  German  Grammar.     50  cts. 
The  Leopard  of  Lancianus.     In  a  Brazilian  Forest. 

Maurice  F.  Egan.     %i,  each. 
Prince  Ragnal,  and  Other  Verses.    Eleanor  C.  Don- 
nelly.    50  cts. 
Oxford  Conferences.   Rev.  Joseph  Rickaby,  S.  J.    40 

cts.,  net. 
A  Klondike  Picnic,     Eleanor  C.  Donnelly.    85  cts. 
Veneration  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Rohner-Brennan. 

fi.25. 
A    Cruise    Under  the    Crescent.     Charles    Warren 

Stoddard.    I1.50. 
Westchester.     Henry  Austin  Adams.     75  cts. 
Lasca,  and  Other  Stories.    Mary  F.  Nixon.    75  cts. 
Mariae  Corolla.     Father  Edmund,  C.  P.     $1.25 
The  Chase  of  an  Heiress.     Christian  Reid.     $1. 
The   Choral   Sodality  Hand-book.     Rev.  James  A. 

Walsh.     25  cts. 
Manual  of  Catholic  Theology.     Vol.  II.      Wilhelm- 

Scannell.     I4,  net. 
Illustrated   Explanation  of  the   Holy    Sacraments. 

Rev.  Dr.Rolfus.  75  cts. 
Cardinal  Lavigerie.  75  cts. 
The   History   of  the   Popes.     Dr.  Ludwig  Pastor. 

Vol.  V.     |3,  net. 
Ave  Roma  Immortalis.    Two  Vols.    Francis  Marion 

Crawford.     $6. 
How  to  Pray.     Abbe  Grou,  S.J.     $1. 


HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME  BLESSED.— St.  Luke,   i.  48. 
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The  Brooklets. 

A  LAZY  brooklet  grumbled  to  another: 

"  How  purposeless  are  these  our  wanderings, 
brother!" 
The  happier  streamlet  answered,  skipping  past: 
■  But,  ah,  how  bright  and  pleasant  while  they  last !  " 

The  discontented  brooklet  spurned  aside 
A  tinier  stream  that  near  it  fain  would  glide. 
Come!"  sang  the  merry  rivulet, — ** together 
We  shall  be  ready  for  all  kinds  of  weather." 

And  so  they  journeyed  onward,  till  the  river 
Clasped  them  within  its  strong  embrace  forever. 
The  lazy  brooklet  ended  in  a  slough. 
And  what  became  of  it  none  cared — or  knew. 


A  Thunder-Stofm  before  Santiago  de  Cuba. 

BY    NICHOLAS    SENN,    M.  D.*- 

And  as  Samuel  was  ofTerinf?  up  the  burnt-offering,  the 
Philistines  drew  near  to  battle  against  Israel.  But  the 
I^ord  thundered  with  a  great  thunder  on  that  day  upon  the 
Philistines,  and  diseoniflted  them ;  and  they  were  smitten 
before  Israel.    (/  Sam.,  vii,  10.) 

HE  Lord  often  speaks  to  the 
children  of  men  in  a  voice  of 
thunder.  The  language  of  the 
Creator  consists  in  the  forces 
of  nature,  which  He  created  and  set  in 
motion.  The  expanding  flower,  the  grow- 
ing blade  of  grass,  the  sailing,  fleecy 
cloud,  the  gentle  evening  breeze,  the 
murmuring  brook,  the  terrible  hurricane, 
the  roaring,  foaming  waves  of  the  deep 
sea,  the  peals  of  thunder,  and  the  shocks 
of  earthquake, — all  bear  testimony  to  the 


existence  of  a  supreme  creative  Power 
far  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the 
human  mind.  Lightning  and  thunder 
have  announced  some  of  the  greatest 
events  in  the  history  of  man.  They  are 
elements  symbolic  of  the  sublimity, 
majesty,  and  power  of  the  Almighty. 
When  erring  Israel  was  on  the  way  to 
the  Land  of  Prorrtise,  the  Lord  made  His 
temporary  throne  on  Mount  Sinai,  veiled 
in  a  dense,  dark  cloud ;  and  announced 
His  presence  by  lightnings  and  thunder- 
ings.  ''And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  third 
day,  in  the  morning,  that  there  were 
thunders  and  lightnings,  and  a  thick 
cloud  upon  the  Mount,  and  the  voice  of 
the  trumpet  exceeding  loud;  so  that  all 
the  people  that  were  in  the  camp 
trembled."   (Ex.,  xix,  16.) 

It  would  be  diflicult  to  imagine  a  more 
majestic  and  at  the  same  time  a  more 
fearful  spectacle  than  that  which  was 
enacted  on  and  around  the  Mount  on 
that  eventful  day  when  the  Lord  gave 
His  Commandments  to  His  chosen  people 
and  the  whole  world.  No  wonder  the 
people,  who  were  grouped  at  the  base 
of  the  Mount  during  the  early  hours 
of  the  morning,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Almighty  and  face  to  face  with  such 
unusual  phenomena,  were  terror-stricken. 
''And  all  the  people  saw  the  thunderings 
and    lightnings,   and    the    voice    of    the 

*  i:?urgeon- General  of  I.  N.  G.,  late  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  of  U.  S.  v.,  and  chief  of  the  operating  staff 
with  the  army  in  the  field. 
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trumpet,  and  the  mountain  smoking. 
And  when  the  people  saw  it  they 
removed  and  stood  afar  off."*  The 
message  that  came  to  them  on  that  day 
has  been  the  guidance  of  all  God-fearing 
people  since  that  time ;  and  the  phrases, 
"1  am,"  and  ''Thou  shalt  not,"  have 
been  made  the  foundation  of  all  laws  for 
the  government  of  civilized  nations. 

On  many  other  occasions  are  lightning 
and  thunder  referred  to  as  proclaiming 
the  presence  and  power  of  God.  "The 
Lord  thundered  from  heaven,  and  the 
Most  High  uttered  His  voice.  And  He 
sent  out  arrows  and  scattered  them ; 
lightning,  and  discomfited  them."t  "So 
Samuel  called  unto  the  Lord,  and  the 
Lord  sent  thunder  and  rain  that  day; 
and  all  the  people  greatly  feared  the  Lord 
and  Samuel." $  ''And  Moses  stretched 
forth  his  rod  toward  heaven:  and  the 
Lord  sent  thunder  and  hail,  and  the 
fire  ran  along  upon  the  ground;  and 
the  Lord  rained  hail  upon  the  land  of 
Egypt." 55  "The  Lord  also  thundered  in 
the  heavens,  and  the  Highest  gave  His 
voice:  hailstones  and  coals  of  fire.  Yea, 
He  sent  out  His  arrows,  and  scattered 
them;  and  He  shot  out  lightnings,  and 
discomfited  them."  ||  "Who  hath  divided 
a  water -course  for  the  overflowing  of 
waters,  or  a  way  for  the  lightning  of 
thunder.  When  He  made  a  decree  for  the 
rain,  and  a  way  for  the  lightning  of  the 
thunder."^  "Cast  forth  lightning,  and 
scatter  them;  shoot  out  thine  arrows, 
and  destroy  them."** 

In  the  form  of  lightning  the  arch-enemy 
of  man  descended  from  heaven.  "And 
he  said  unto  them :  I  beheld  Satan  as 
lightning  fall  from  heaven."  tt  Again, 
it  is  the  word  lightning  that  is  used  to 
announce  the  end  of  time  and  the  second 
coming   of    our   Saviour.    "For   as   the 


*  Ex.,  XX,  18. 

t  I  Sam.,  xii,  18. 
II   Ps.,  xviii,  13,  14. 
**  Ps.,  cxliv,  6. 


t  II  Sam.,  xxii,  1-4,  1; 

§  Ex.,ix,  23. 

H  .Job,  xxviii,  25,  26. 

tt  Luke,  X,  18. 


lightning  cometh  out  of  the  east  and 
shineth  even  unto  the  west,  so  shall  also 
the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  be."* 

We  can  readily  conceive  what  a  pro- 
found impression  lightning  and  thunder 
made  on  primitive  man.  When  he  saw 
the  lightning  and  heard  the  thunder,  he 
could  not  fail  to  recognize  the  existence 
of  a  Supreme  Being.  The  pagan  of  to-day 
interprets  lightning  and  thunder  as  the 
handiwork  of  a  Spirit  of  which  he  has  no 
definite  knowledge,  but  to  which  he  does 
homage  in  some  form  of  worship.  The 
Christian  recognizes  in  thunder  the  voice 
of  the  Lord.  The  infidel,  when  his  eyes 
are  dimmed  by  the  brilliancy  of  the 
lightnings  and  his  ears  deafened  by  the 
thunderings,  must  feel  the  weakness  of 
his  reasonings  when  the  very  earth  upon 
which  he  stands  is  made  to  tremble  by 
the  voice  and  footsteps  of  the  Almighty. 

The  tropics  is  the  place  to  witness 
occasionally  a  thunder-storm  in  all  its 
grandeur  and  majesty.  It  was  before 
Santiago  de  Cuba  that  it  was  my  privi- 
lege to  be  a  spectator  of  one  of  these 
grand  displays  of  nature's  mysterious 
forces.  The  scenes  of  active  warfare 
before  the  besieged  city  added  to  the 
impressiveness  of  the  occasion. 

On  the  evening  of  July  10,  while  on 
temporary  duty  at  the  lease  hospitals  at 
Siboney,  I  received  a  telephone  message 
from  Colonel  Pope,  chief  surgeon  of  the 
Fifth  Army  Corps,  requesting  me  to 
hasten  to  the  front,  as  the  indications 
were  that  a  great  battle  would  be  fought 
the  next  day.  During  the  afternoon  we 
heard  active  cannonading  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Santiago.  Early  next  morning, 
attended  by  my  assistant.  Acting  Assis- 
tant Surgeon  Greenleaf,  I  hastened  to 
the  front.  Wagon  trains  loaded  with 
ammunition  and  rations  were  creeping 
serpent-like  over  the  rough,  muddy  road 
in  the  direction  of  the  cannonading;  in 
the    opposite   direction  came  groups    of 
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straggling  refugees  in  search  of  a  place 
of  safety.  With  the  rising  sun  the  heat 
increased,  reaching  its  maximum  during 
the  early  part  of  the  forenoon. 

Soon  after  the  break  of  day  the  firing 
was  renewed  on  both  sides,  and  increased 
as  we  approached  the  headquarters  of 
the  besieging  army.  At  headquarters, 
some  four  miles  and  a  half  from  our 
entrenchments,  active  preparations  were 
being  made  for  a  serious  engagement. 
Orderlies  were  hastening  toward  the 
fighting  line  with  important  messages, 
and  troops  were  rushed  to  the  front  as 
fast  as  could  be  done  over  a  narrow 
road  recently  made  through  the  dense 
chaparral.  The  surgeons  at  the  division 
hospital  were  preparing  to  receive  and 
treat  the  wounded  they  expected  during 
the  course  of  the  day. 

After  a  short  rest,  in  company  with 
Surgeon-Major  Wood,  U.  S.  A.,  I  rode  in 
the  direction  of  the  firing  line.  As  we 
advanced,  the  indications  of  action  at 
the  front  became  more  and  more  distinct. 
The  soldiers  marched  faster  and  faster, 
eager  and  anxious  to  join  their  comrades 
in  the  trenches.  The  firing  became  louder 
and  louder,  and  an  occasional  crash  in 
the  dense  forest  showed  that  some  great 
missile  from  the  Spanish  line  had  missed 
the  mark  for  which  it  was  intended. 
Ambulance  drivers  whipped  up  their 
stolid,  passive  mules,  thus  hastening  the 
vehicles  of  mercy  in  both  directions. 

We  were  soon  within  hearing  of  the 
small  firearms ;  and  the  whizzing,  singing 
Mauser  bullets  furnished  a  rather  pleas- 
ing, soothing  music  when  contrasted 
with  the  terrific  noise  of  cannon  and 
bursting  shells.  As  we  came  in  sight  of 
our  breastworks  we  saw  the  hills  on 
our  side  densely  peopled  with  soldiers, 
impatiently  waiting  for  their  turn  to 
occupy  the  trenches  or  take  part  in 
the  rush  for  the  Spanish  front.  A  line  of 
soldiers,  about  five  feet  apart,  filled  our 
trenches,  carefully  watching  the  Spanish 


breastworks,  within  easy  range;  and 
whenever  a  Spaniard  came  in  sight, 
discharging  the  contents  of  their  Krag- 
Jorgensen  with  as  much  coolness  as 
though  they  were  at  target  practice 
instead  of  attempting  to  kill  men. 

Toward  evening  the  firing  gradually 
ceased;  and,  under  a  flag  of  truce, 
General  Wheeler  met  the  commanding 
general  of  the  Spanish  army  in  consulta- 
tion regarding  the  terms  of  surrender. 
The  result  of  this  conference  remained  a 
profound  secret,  and  preparations  con- 
tinued for  a  repetition  of  hostilities  on 
a  larger  scale  the  following  day. 

With  the  setting  in  of  twilight  I  went 
back  to  headquarters,  this  time  selecting, 
for  a  part  of  the  way,  a  very  narrow 
bridle-path  instead  of  the  military  road. 
Near  the  base  of  the  hill  I  met  a  regiment 
which  had  been  ordered  to  join  the 
fighting  line.  In  the  dense  jungle  I  found 
a  small  open  place  large  enough  for  my 
horse,  in  which  I  took  position,  facing 
the  men, — giving  me  an  opportunity  to 
look  into  and  study  every  face  as  they 
passed  by  in  single  file.  Every  cartridge 
belt  was  stocked  to  its  utmost  capacity, 
every  rifle  was  in  readiness  for  deadly 
destruction.  The  uniform  worn  was 
intended  for  work  and  not  for  display; 
it  consisted  of  campaign  hat,  blue  shirt 
and  trousers.  Every  man  carried  what 
he  needed  for  protection  during  the  night 
and  against  rain :  shelter  tent,  pouchoy 
and  blanket. 

Utmost  silence  prevailed,— not  a  word 
was  spoken.  Merriment  and  laughter 
were  out  of  place  here.  The  soldiers  knew 
what  would  be  expected  of  them  the 
next  day,  and  felt  their  responsibility 
to  their  country  and  its  flag,  which  so 
recently  had  been  planted  on  foreign 
soil, — on  the  soil  they  now  occupied  and 
were  determined  to  hold. 

On  my  arrival  at  headquarters,  I  met 
Miss  Clara  Barton  an4  Mrs.  J.  Addison 
Porter,  who   had    arrived    that   day   to 
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bring  comfort  to  the  soldiers  at  the  front. 
Miss  Barton's  helpers  had  preceded  her, 
and  had  done  good  work  in  aiding  the 
sick  and  in  encouraging  the  well.  A 
soup-kitchen  had  been  in  operation  for 
some  time,  and  did  much  toward  reliev- 
ing the  immediate  w^ants  of  the  sick  and 
wounded.  Acid,  cooling  drinks,  furnished 
from  the  same  source,  proved  most 
acceptable  and  beneficial  to  the  fever 
patients  in  the  First  Division  Hospital. 
Miss  Clara  Barton,  the  worthy  and 
able  president  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
Association,  had  come  to  the  front  to 
superintend  in  person  the  work  of  the 
Association  behind  the  fighting  line. 

The  evening  was  sultry,  the  atmosphere 
charged  with  humidity,  and  absolutely 
motionless.  A  dome  of  gray,  sluggish 
clouds  covered  the  great  camp;  while 
an  occasional  groan,  and  a  request  for  a 
drink  of  water  in  a  feeble  voice,  gave  the 
direction  of  the  adjacent  field  hospitals. 
With  the  onset  of  darkness  the  tented 
field  presented  a  strange,  almost  weird 
aspect.  A  deep  silence  prevailed,  broken 
only  by  the  occasional  hooting  of  a 
lonely  owl  in  the  distance  or  the  words 
of  command  of  some  non-commissioned 
officer  engaged  in  changing  guards. 
As  impenetrable  darkness  began  to 
envelop  the  city  of  tents,  its  outlines 
became  obscured,  and  the  smouldering 
camp  fires  more  conspicuous.  The  tents 
were  illuminated  by  the  flickering  light  of 
a  candle;  and  the  tiny,  moving  lights 
meant  field  -  lanterns  in  the  hand  of 
surgeons  and  nurses  on  their  way  to  the 
sick  and  wounded. 

About  this  time  there  came  from 
the  west,  in  the  direction  of  Santiago, 
detonations  at  irregular  intervals,  which 
reminded  us  of  what  we  had  heard  the 
evening  before.  We  were  of  the  opinion 
that  our  fleet  in  the  harbor  of  Santiago 
was  making  a  night  attack  on  the  city. 
All  eyes  were  turned  in  that  direction, 
when  a  low,  black  bank  of  clouds  was 


seen  in  the  distant  west,  apparently 
riding  on  the  smooth,  calm  sea.  The 
outlines  of  what  appeared  as  a  black 
wall  were  made  clearer  by  occasional 
faint  flashes  of  lightning.  As  the  reports 
became  louder  and  louder,  and  always 
followed  the  flashes  of  lightning,  it  did 
not  take  us  long  to  satisfy  ourselves  that 
the  great  guns  on  our  battleships  were 
at  rest,  and  that  heaven's  artillery  was 
advancing.  With  this  interpretation  of 
the  conditions  of  things  that  awaited 
us,  everyone  that  could  do  so  retired  and 
made  preparations  for  the  storm.  The 
dark  clouds  came  slowly  but  surely  in 
our  direction.  The  lightnings  grew  more 
and  more  brilliant,  and  the  thunders 
louder  and  louder. 

The  darkness  which  now  covered  the 
camp  like  an  impenetrable  veil  was 
broken  momentarily  by  the  flashes  of 
lightning.  During  such  dazzling  illumi- 
nations the  strangest  pictures  appeared 
on  the  surface  and  margins  of  the  storm- 
cloud,  which  now  had  almost  reached 
the  western  boundary  of  the  tented  city 
of  our  soldiers.  Snow-capped  mountain 
peaks,  rivers,  valleys,  dashing  cataracts, 
placid  lakes,  high  church  steeples,  villages, 
cities,  heads  of  men,  beasts  and  monsters, 
gave  interesting  kaleidoscopic  views  for 
a  moment,  and  then  changed  with  every 
flash  of  lightning  upon  the  face  of  the 
lazily  moving  canvas  of  clouds.  As  the 
cloud  came  over  the  dense  tropical  forest 
it  almost  brushed  the  leafy  crowns  of 
the  majestic  palm-trees,  laden  with  their 
oily  fruit.  It  seemed  to  be  moved  by  an 
unseen,  unfelt  power,  as  there  was  not 
enough  breeze  to  stir  the  most  delicately 
poised  leaves  of  the  stately  mango-tree. 
As  the  cloud  came  overhead,  the 
thunder-storm  reached  its  maximum. 
Every  few  moments  the  black  darkness 
alternated  with  a  brilliant  illumination, 
which  was  saluted  on  the  very  instant 
by  a  deafening  roar  of  thunder.  The 
spectacle    was     as     fearful     as    it    was 
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majestic.  The  bolts  of  lightning — the 
arrows  of  Jehovah — struck  to  the  right, 
to  the  left,  in  front,  behind  —  all  around 
us,  —  attended  by  the  most  terrific  peals 
of  thunder.  No  illumination  invented  by 
man  could  be  at  all  compared  with 
that  produced  by  the  lightnings  in  our 
immediate  vicinity;  and  the  cannonad- 
ing to  which  we  had  listened  during 
the  day  sounded  like  the  bursting  of 
fire-crackers  compared  with  the  roaring 
of  cannon.  The  voice  of  fieldpieces  of 
largest  calibre  was  put  to  shame  by 
the  volleys  discharged  from  the  invisible 
battery  hidden  behind  the  clouds.  It 
was  an  attack  that  brought  fear  and 
trembling  to  man  and  beast.  The  horses 
picketed  outside  of  the  camp  pawed, 
stamped,  whinnied,  and  made  frantic 
attempts  to  release  themselves  and  seek 
safety  in  flight.  The  sentries  who  were 
on  duty  that  awful  night  went  through 
an  experience  far  worse  than  that  of 
their  comrades  who  stormed  El  Caney 
and  the  heights  of  San  Juan  only  a  few 
days  before;  but  they  remained  faithful 
at  their  posts. 

When  the  thunder-storm  had  reached 
its  height  the  clouds  began  to  discharge 
their  contents  in  drops  of  gigantic  size, 
which,  in  the  glare  of  the  lightnings, 
appeared  like  huge,  sparkling  diamonds 
to  be  crushed  as  soon  as  they  struck 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  These  drops 
furnished  but  a  brief  prelude  to  a 
pouring,  drenching  rain.  Ordinarily  the 
unloading  of  the  clouds  by  a  heavy  rain 
is  followed  by  a  prompt  diminution  in 
the  intensity  of  the  thunder-storm ;  not 
so  in  Cuba:  the  rain  but  increased  the 
brilliancy  of  the  lightnings  and  the  inten- 
sity of  the  peals  of  thunder.  The  lightning 
took  vengeance  on  the  adjacent  forest, 
from  which  a  crash  often  announced  that 
one  of  its  monarchs  had  been  destroyed 
or  mutilated  by  a  volley  from  the  battery 
behind  the  overhanging  clouds. 

The  rain  still  came  down  in  torrents. 


I  sought  protection  in  a  flyrtent.  The 
canvas  behaved  like  a  sieve.  It  poured 
outside,  it .  rained  hard  inside.  My  next 
move  was  to  lie  down  on  the  canvas 
cot,  —  not  for  the  purpose  of  seeking 
sleep,  but  to  find  additional  shelter  from 
the  rain  by  throwing  the  poucho  over 
me.  The  rain  then  seemed  to  come  from 
above,  from  the  sides,  and  from  under- 
neath. After  a  faithful  but  vain  struggle 
in  placing  the  poucho  between  mj^self  and 
the  rain,  I  abandoned  further  attempts 
and  soon  found  myself  wet  to  the  skin. 
In  the  meantime  the  thunder-storm  and 
rain  continued  their  slow  journey  from 
west  to  east.  The  lightnings  became  less 
dazzling  and  frequent,  and  the  peals  of 
thunder  less  intense,  until  a  little  after 
midnight  faint  rumblings  announced  that 
the  storm  was  disappearing  as  slowly 
and  mysteriously  in  the  east  as  it  had 
approached  in  the  evening  from  the  west. 
Instead  of  reducing  the  temperature,  how- 
ever, the  drizzling  rain  which  followed 
the  downpour,  and  which  continued  the 
rest  of  the  night,  only  increased  the 
sultriness  by  charging  the  air  with  a 
maximum  degree  of  humidity.  No  wonder 
that  next  morning  every  inmate  of  the 
camp  awoke — if  he  had  slept  at  all — with 
a  sense  of  weakness  and  exhaustion. 

This  thunder-storm  w^e  experienced, 
majestic  and  terrible  as  it  was,  proved 
to  be  a  harbinger  of  peace;  as  three 
days  later,  without  any  further  fighting, 
the  Spaniards  accepted  our  terms  of 
instant,  unconditional  surrender. 

Let  us  hope  that,  with  the  glorious 
termination  of  the  Spanish  -  American 
war,  the  vision  of  the  prophet  may  soon 
be  fulfilled,  more  especially  in  the  case  of 
the  United  States  and  her  new  posses- 
sions. ''And  He  shall  judge  among  many 
people  afar  off;  and  they  shall  beat  their 
swords  into  plowshares  and  their  spears 
into  pruning-hooks.  Nation  shall  not  lift 
up  a  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall 
they  learn  war  any  more."   (Mich.,  iv,  3.) 
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BY    CHRISTIAN    REID. 

Book  III.  — Thp:  Wings  of  Eros. 
II. 

THE  next  day,  having  come  out  for 
a  few  hours  to  his  cottage — where 
he  did  not  live  at  this  season,— 
Hastings  prepared  to  go  to  Argyle 
by  the  private  path  across  the  grounds, 
which  he  knew  so  well  and  had  so  often 
followed. 

It  was  a  crisp,  clear,  but  not  very  cold 
winter  day;  the  pale  blue  sky  and  pale 
sunshine  full  of  the  sense  of  nature's 
lessened  energy,  j^t  with  a  certain  charm 
for  one  able  to  perceive  it.  The  same 
charm  was  to  be  felt  in  the  wide  grounds 
of  Argyle,  in  the  ordered  care  which 
pervaded  every  part  of  them,  together 
with  the  complete  absence  of  any  color 
save  the  deep,  sombre  green  of  the  pines 
and  firs,  and  the  long  lines  of  evergreen 
hedges  enclosing  spaces  where  at  another 
season  luxuriant  bloom  rioted,  but  where 
now  not  a  flower  blossomed  or  leaf 
budded.  The  delicate  tracery  of  bare 
boughs  stood  out,  with  the  clearness 
which  is  one  of  the  most  exquisite  effects 
in  a  winter  landscape,  against  the  pale 
sky,  where  in  summer  were  masses  of 
rich  foliage  and  depths  of  inviting  shade ; 
and  the  cold  grey-green  tint  of  the  wide 
stretches  of  sward  conveyed  the  same 
suggestion  of  suspended  force  —  of  life 
resting  but  not  dead.  It  was  a  scene  in 
which  everything  was  toned  to  a  low 
key,  and  yet  full  of  a  deeply  penetrating 
beauty. 

As  Hastings  passed  along  the  familiar 
paths  of  the  large  space  devoted  to 
gardens,  he  was  very  conscious  of  this 
subtle  and  austere  charm ;  but  he  was 
not  prepared  to  come  suddenly  upon  a 
figure  which  was  altogether  in  harmony 
with  it.    Turning  a  corner  in  a  part  of 


the  gardens  most  thickly  set  with  shrub- 
bery, he  saw  before  him  a  sheltered  nook 
filled  with  the  afternoon  sunlight;  and, 
seated  on  a  rustic  bench  placed  against  a 
great  clump  of  evergreens,  a  girl  dressed 
in  deep  mourning,  her  eyes  bent  upon  a 
book  which  lay  open  on  her  lap,  while 
one  hand  strayed  unconsciously  to 
and  fro  over  the  upturned  head  of  a 
beautiful  collie  beside  her.  The  low,  level 
gold  of  the  sunlight  fell  over  the  slender 
form  in  its  sable  dress,  bringing  its 
delicate  grace  into  strong  relief  against 
the  deep-green  background;  and  instinc- 
tively Hastings  paused,  as  if  he  had 
strayed  into  a  privacy  where  he  had  no 
right  to  intrude.  Charmed,  attracted, 
touched,  he  hesitated,  —  reluctant  to 
advance,  still  more  unwilling  to  retire. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  he  would 
have  retired  and  approached  the  house 
by  another  path,  had  not  his  hesitation 
been  ended  by  the  unabsorbed  member  of 
the  group.  The  dog,  catching  the  sound 
of  a  footstep,  turned  his  head  with  a 
quick  movement.  The  next  instant  he 
had  bounded  forward,  eager  to  greet  a 
friend. 

''  There,  Rex !  —there,  good  doggie !  " 
said  Hastings,  endeavoring  to  subdue 
the  ardor  of  this  greeting.  And  then 
putting  the  dog  aside  with  one  hand, 
he  lifted  his  hat  with  the  other,  as  he 
advanced  to  where  the  lady  sat,  motion- 
less with  surprise,  her  ej-es  raised  from 
her  book. 

"I  am  sure,"  he  said,  ''that  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  Miss  Darracote.  My 
name  is  Hastings.  May  I  hope  that  you 
have  heard  of  me?" 

He  expected  some  loss  of  self-possession 
on  her  part  from  his  sudden  appearance ; 
but  her  simplicity  could  not  have  been 
more  perfect  and  more  unembarrassed 
had  he  been  the  most  familiar  of  visitors, 
as  she  rose  to  her  feet  and  held  out  her 
hand  with  a  gesture  of  graceful  welcome. 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  quietly,  "I  have 
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heard  of  you,  as  a  great  friend  of  my 
cousin,  Mr.  Darracote." 

•'He  was  the  best  of  friends  to  me,  as 
to  my  father  before  me,"  said  Hastings. 
*'That  old  friendship,  and  the  fact  that 
I  am  your  next  neighbor,  must  plead  my 
excuse  for  this  intrusion.  I  have  been  so 
long  accustomed  to  approaching  Argyle 
by  this  private  way  that  I  have  perhaps 
forgotten  that  with  the  reign  of  a  new 
sovereign  privileges  fall  into  abeyance, 
unless  graciously  renewed.'' 

"I  should  be  sorry  for  you  to  think 
that  any  such  privilege  needed  renewal," 
she  observed.  ''Your  old  friendship  gives 
you  a  right  here  which  I  feel  to  be 
greater  than  mine." 

"Not  at  all,"  he  replied  quickly.  "My 
old  friendship  gives  me  no  rights  here — 
only,  as  I  have  said,  some  privileges,  if 
you  are  kind  enough  to  recognize  them." 

"I  am  very  glad  to  recognize  them," 
she  said,  her  soft,  dark  eyes  meeting 
his  as  she  spoke  with  the  most  direct 
gaze.  "The  last  thing  which  I  could 
possibly  wish  to  do  would  be  to  destroy 
any  link  of  affection  or  memory  with  the 
past  ^  with  those  who  are  gone.  I  am 
glad  you  have  come  to  Argyle  in  the 
manner  you  have  always  been  accus- 
tomed to  come;  and  I  am  only  sorry 
that  you  find,  not  your  old  friend,  but 
a  newcomer,  a  stranger — " 

"His  chosen  successor  should  not  call 
herself  a  stranger,"  said  Hastings. 

She  shook  her  head,  while  her  eyes  fell, 
her  lip  quivered  a  little. 

"I  am  not  his  chosen  successor,"  she 
said.  "I  am  only  an  accident  —  but  since 
you  were  on  your  way  to  the  house," 
she  added  a  little  hastily,  "we  will  go  in. 
I  am  sorry  that  Mrs.  Treherne  is  not 
at  home.  She  drove  into  the  city  this 
afternoon." 

"I  did  not  come  to  see  Mrs. Treherne," 
answered  Hastings,  more  bluntly  than 
he  often  spoke.  "I  came  to  see  yourself, 
having  been  disappointed  in  seeing  you 


when  I  called  the  other  day.  But  I  dislike 
to  take  you  in  —  only,  really,  I  fear  that 
it  is  not  very  prudent  to  sit  outdoors 
in  this  climate  at  this  season.  You  are 
not  in  Italy,  you  know." 

"Alas!  I  know  very  well,"  she  said, 
with  a  little  sigh.  "  But  even  here  I 
like  to  be  out  of  doors  when  it  is  not 
too  cold.  Sitting  in  the  sunshine  was 
pleasant,  though  perhaps  not  prudent. 
At  all  events,  I  will  not  ask  you  to  sit 
down  with  me.   Come,  Rex!" 

The  dog  bounded  to  her  side,  pushing 
his  nose  up  into  her  hand  as  he  did  so 
for  a  caress;  and,  looking  at  him  with 
a  smile,  Hastings  said : 

"  You  have  won  the  heart  of  one 
adherent  of  the  past.  This  collie  was 
Mr.  Darracote's  closest  companion  and 
most  faithful  mourner.  I  was  afraid 
that  he  would  die  of  grief— dogs  do,  you 
know,  —  and  I  tried  to  take  him  away. 
But,  although  he  knows  and  likes  me 
very  well,  he  could  not  attach  himself  to 
me  in  the  exclusive  fashion  that  alone 
can  satisfy  the  canine  heart,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  send  him  home.  I  am  glad  to 
see  that  he  has  attached  himself  to  you, 
and  is  therefore  comforted." 

"Yes:  we  made  friends  at  once,"  she 
responded,  as  she  walked  on,  with  the  dog 
close  beside  her.  "There  was  something 
of  sympathy  between  us,  no  doubt.  We 
were  both  lonely  creatures." 

The  unconscious  sadness  of  her  tone 
struck  on  Hastings'  ear  with  a  renewal 
of  that  sense  of  pathos  which  had 
been  first  wakened  within  him  by  Mrs. 
Lawton's  words.  He  seemed  to  see  her 
arriving,  in  the  freshness  of  her  bereave- 
ment, at  the  empty  house  where  only  one 
faithful  heart— and  that  a  dog's  — kept 
the  memory  of  the  master  who  had 
gone;  and  he  fancied  how  the  two,  out 
of  their  very  loneliness,  found  comfort 
together;  for  an  instinct  assured  him 
clearly  that  there  was  more  comfort  to 
be  found  even  in  the  love  of  a  dog  than  in 
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the  companionship  of  Eleanor  Treheme. 

A  brief  silence  fell,  during  which  his 
glance  rested  with  critical  intentness  on 
the  girl  walking  beside  him.  Pie  found 
that  the  first  impression  conveyed  to  him 
by  her  presence — the  impression  of  some- 
thing altogether  exquisite  and  refined — 
was  strengthened  and  deepened  with 
every  moment.  Her  beauty  charmed  his 
eye,  with  its  classic  grace  and  its  poetic 
delicacy ;  but  even  more  than  her  beauty 
he  was  struck  with  her  air,  as  of  one 
uplifted  and  remote  from  common  and 
trivial  things.  It  was  not  only  that  she 
moved  without  the  faintest  trace  of  self- 
consciousness —  that  badge  of  inferior 
natures  as  well  as  of  inferior  training, — 
but  he  read  this  aloofness  of  spirit  in  the 
clear  glance  of  her  eyes  and  the  serene 
indifterence  of  her  manner. 

It  was  not  often  that  a  woman  pos- 
sessed her  quietude  so  unmoved  in  his 
presence.  There  was  a  flutter,  a  move- 
ment of  interest  of  one  kind  or  another, 
which,  being  a  man  of  keen  perceptions, 
he  readily  perceived.  Even  the  most 
flattered  women,  the  most  consummate 
in  knowledge  of  and  familiarity  with 
the  world,  yielded  to  his  vanity  this 
involuntary  homage, —  a  homage  he  had 
grown  accustomed  to  expect,  and  the 
absolute  absence  of  which  at  present 
struck  him  with  a  surprise  by  no  means 
agreeable.  Evidently  this  girl  from 
Bohemia  found  nothing  in  him  to  excite 
curiosity  or  interest;  for  he  could  not 
disguise  from  himself  that  her  courtesy 
was  purely  perfunctory,  and  paid  not  to 
himself  —  Gerard  Hastings, — but  to  one 
whom  she  considered  an  old  friend  of  the 
dead  master  of  Argyle.  Well,  he  must  see 
if  he  could  not  move  this  quietude,  —  if 
he  could  not  rouse  a  thrill  of  interest.  It 
should  be  easy  to  do  so ;  and  yet,  glanc- 
ing again  at  the  delicate,  abstracted  face, 
he  almost  smiled  to  think  that  perhaps 
it  was  not  so  easy.  The  sense  of  diflficulty , 
the  consciousness  of  indifference,  piqued 


him,  however,  to  an  effort  he  might  not 
else  have  made. 

"I  hope,"  he  said,  answering  her  last 
words,  after  a  pause  which  was  greater 
in  his  consciousness  than  in  reality,  "that 
you  will  not  long  be  able  to  speak  of 
yourself  as  lonely.  There  are,  I  assure 
you.  Miss  Darracote,  many  friends  here 
waiting  to  welcome  you." 

''Many  possible  acquaintances,  per- 
haps," she  replied,  quietly;  "but  friends, 
no.  I  Jiave  not  a  single  friend  on  this 
side  of  the  ocean."  Then,  as  if  with  an 
after -thought,  the  girl  added:  "Mrs. 
Treherne  has  been  very  kind  to  me,  and 
I  am  grateful  for  her  kindness;  but  we 
have  little  in  common  —  and  sympathy 
is  the  first  essential  of  friendship." 

"It  is  the  most  difficult  to  find,"  said 
Hastings. 

"Is  it?"  she  inquired,  meditatively. 
"Perhaps  in  this  new  world  I  shall  find 
it  so ;  but  in  the  old  world— that  is,  the 
world  of  my  old  life — it  was  not  so. 
I  have  lived  alwd,ys  in  an  atmosphere 
of  sympathy,  —  not  only  with  my  dear 
father,  who  was  the  most  perfect  and  the 
most  delightful  of  companions,  but  with 
our  friends.  Of  course  we  did  not  always 
think  alike  — that  would  be  very  stupid; 
but  there  is  a  sympathy  in  difference 
when  people  think  in  the  same  way 
about  essential  matters,  and  when  they 
take  interest  in  the  same  kind  of  things. 
But  when  there  is  a  deep  gulf— when,  as 
it  were,  they  speak  different  languages — 
there  is  no  possibility  of  sympathy  then." 

"  Do  not  give  up  hope  of  finding  it," 
said  Hastings,  and  his  voice  conveyed 
how  sincere  was  the  feeling  with  which 
he  spoke.  "I  can  understand  that  you 
feel  acutely  the  great  difference  between 
the  world  you  have  left  and  that  which 
you  have  entered.  And,  apart  from  the 
inevitable  sense  of  strangeness  in  such 
a  change,  it  is  no  doubt  a  very  different 
world, — different  in  its  objects,  standards, 
occupations—" 
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''How  different  you  can  not  imagine 
unless  you  have  known,"  she  interposed 
quickly,  with  a  vibrating  thrill  of  emo- 
tion in  her  tone. 

''Grant  it  as  different  as  possible,"  he 
went  on,  "what  I  wish  to  say  is  that 
after  a  time  you  will  become  familiar 
with  it;  and,  although  you  may  not  ever 
like  its  atmosphere,  you  will  find  some 
persons  in  it  of  whom  you  can  make 
friends.  And  you  will  learn  that  not 
everyone  in  it  is  frivolous,  mercenary, 
intent  on  selfish  advantage — " 

He  paused  as  she  turned  toward  him 
with  a  glance  of  surprise. 

"I  have  never  imagined  that  everyone 
in  it  was  like  that,"  she  answered.  "But 
from  the  little  I  have  seen  I  have  learned 
the  truth  of  what  my  father  often 
said:  that  this  world  of  which  we  are 
speaking — the  world  in  which  I  now 
find  myself — has  for  its  only  object  of 
worship,  money;  and  for  its  only  end 
of  existence,  amusement." 

"A  very  severe  indictment,"  Hastings 
observed,  briefly. 

"But  is  it  not  true?"  she  asked.  "I 
have  not  met  a  great  many  people ;  but 
those  whom  I  have  met,  here  and  in 
Paris,  have  talked  in  a  way  to  indicate 
that  it  is  true." 

"Well"  — he  hesitated  a  moment,  — "I 
am  afraid  I  must  acknowledge  that,  to 
a  certain  degree,  it  is  true.  But,  after  all, 
does  fashionable  society  —  it  is  of  that, 
I  suppose,  we  are  talking — differ  very 
much  in  this  respect  from  the  rest  of  the 
world?  There  may  be  some  Arcadias 
existing  where  men  do  not  worship 
money  and  do  not  pursue  pleasure,  but 
I  confess  that  they  are  strictly  terras 
incognitas  to  me." 

"It  is  possible  that  3'ou  may  not 
believe  me,"  she  said,  simply;  "but  it 
is  nevertheless  true  that  I  have  spent 
all  my  life  up  to  this  time  in  such  an 
Arcadia— if  you  like  to  call  it  so.  In  the 
world  in  which  I  have  lived,  whether  a 


man  does  or  does  not  possess  money  is  of 
no  importance.  Superiority  in  genius  is 
the  only  superiority  recognized ;  and  the 
man  who  uses  his  genius  for  purposes 
of  money -making  is  held  in  contempt. 
No  doubt  they  lack  many  things,  these 
men,  which  they  would  be  better  for 
possessing;  but  theirs  is  surely  a  far 
higher  ideal  of  life  than  that  of  those 
who  consider  wealth  the  greatest  object 
and  pleasure  the  greatest  good." 

A  sense  that-  he  was  included,  by  his 
own  inner  consciousness  at  least,  in  the 
latter  class,  and  hence  in  the  scorn  which 
filled  her  voice  as  she  spoke  of  it,  stung 
Hastings  sufl^iciently  to  make  him  say,  in 
a  sarcastic  tone  familiar  to  his  friends: 

"These  transcendental  geniuses  must 
preserve  a  very  strict  seclusion;  for  the 
world  does  not  credit  artists  generally — 
we  are  speaking  of  artists,  are  we 
not?  —  with  such  high  ideals  or  austere 
practices.  It  has  been  my  good  fortune 
to  meet  personally  many  men  of  great 
reputation  in  art  and  letters ;  and,  while 
I  have  frequently  found  them  agreeable,  I 
have  never  found  them  at  all  indifferent 
to  the  two  great  gods  of  the  world  of 
which  you  have  spoken." 

"That  is  very  likely,"  she  answered, 
quietly.  "I  have  heard  my  father  say 
that  there  is  always  a  class  of  that 
kind — he  called  it  'the  successful  class, 
who  degrade  their  art  by  suiting  it  to 
the  requirements  of  a  vulgar  market,' — 
but  neither  he  nor  his  friends  belonged  to 
that  class.  The  world,"  said  she,  with 
quiet  but  delicate  pride,  "had  no  price 
with  which  to  buy  my  father." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  for 
Hastings  was  aware  that  their  conversa- 
tion had  touched  upon  a  point  of  deep 
difference;  and  that,  if  he  did  not  wish 
to  be  positively  and  perhaps  irrevocably 
included  in  those  with  whom  Miss  Dar- 
racote  had  declared  sympathy  on  her 
part  to  be  impossible,  he  must  hasten  to 
make  a  diversion. 
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The  opportunity  to  do  so  came  as  they 
emerged  from  the  obscuring  shrubbery 
of  the  gardens,  and  saw  before  them  the 
stately  and  picturesque  mass  of  the 
house,  set  in  the  midst  of  its  beautiful 
wide  lawns,  with  its  windows  shining 
and  twinkling  in  the  level  gold  of  the 
low  sunlight. 

''I  have  always  thought  this  the  best 
view  of  the  house,"  he  said.  ''What  a 
beautiful  place  it  is!  Surely,  Miss  Dar- 
racote,  there  is  some  pleasure  for  you  in 
feeling  yourself  mistress  of  anything  so 
charming  as  Argyle?" 

Irma's  glance  followed  his  own  and 
dwelt  for  an  instant  on  the  scene  before 
them.    Then  she  said,  gently : 

"Yes,  it  is  a  beautiful  place.  I  never 
look  at  it  without  thinking  that  if  one 
had  any  associations  with  it  one  might 
become  deeply  attached  to  it.  But,  you 
see,  I  have  none.  I  look  at  it  with  the 
eyes  of  a  stranger." 

"The  eyes  of  the  owner  can  hardly  be 
called  those  of  a  stranger,"  he  said. 

But  as  the  eyes  of  which  he  spoke 
turned  toward  him  and  he  met  them 
again,  he  read  in  their  soft  depths  some- 
thing at  once  pathetic  and  remote,  which 
made  him  understand  her  meaning  as 
she  answered: 

"I  have  no  sense  of  being  the  owner, 
but  only  of  being,  as  I  have  said,  a 
stranger  and  an  accident." 

(To  be  continued.) 


'^St.  Mary's  Mass.'' 
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The  Strayed  LamK 


BY    MARION    MUIR. 


"  14  AD  I  not  strayed,"  the  lost  one  cried  of  old. 

When  the  Redeemer  penned  it  in  the  fold, 
"  I  had  not  learned  the  wretchedness  and  cold 
The  heart  endures  left  ignorant  of  Thee; 
Nor  seen  how  great  the  evil  shapes  may  be 
That  at  Thy  Name  collapse,  recoil  and  flee. 
Had  I  not  gone  my  wilful  way  alone, 
I  should  not  now  with  suffering  atone. 
But  all  Thy  coming  meant  I  had  not  known." 


MANY  beautiful  things  have  been 
said  and  written  on  every  subject 
connected  with  the  Blessed  Mother  of 
God ;  and  yet,  as  year  by  year  her  month 
draws  near,  Mary's  privileges  and  Mary's 
prerogatives,  her  joys  and  her  sorrows, 
her  watchful  love  for  struggling,  suffering 
humanity,  and — if  we  be  worthy  children 
of  the  Church — the  urgent,  personal  desire 
of  each  and  every  one  of  us  to  increase, 
however  inadequately,  her  honor, — these 
considerations  are  so  constantly  present 
to  the  mind  that  a  brief  account  of  what, 
in  medieval  times,  was  known  as  the 
"Mary  Mass"  may  prove  acceptable  to 
many  readers. 

This  votive  Mass,  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  state,  was  one  in  which  Our 
Lady  was  specialh^  commemorated,  her 
intercession  implored,  and  thanksgiving 
made  for  her  singular  graces  and  privi- 
leges. The  familiar  title  "Our  Lady,"  by 
the  way,  is  much  more  ancient  than 
some  writers  would  have  us  believe.  The 
Deed  of  Caenwulf,  A.  D.  821,  like  other 
charters  signed  by  kings  and  bishops  of 
the  ninth  century,  speaks  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  as  Dei  Genitrix,  domina  nostra. 
The  Anglo-Normans  called  her  Notre 
Dame  Ste.  Marie ;  the  Anglo-Saxons,  Ure 
Lavedi;  the  English,  Our  Lady  St.  Mary. 
Indeed,  throughout  all  the  writings  of 
earlier  times  we  meet  constant  references 
to  "our  dear  Lady  St.  Mary,"  to  "our 
most  sweet  Lady  St.  Mary";  as  in  the 
following  quaint  extract  taken  from  a 
will  in  the  church -warden's  accounts 
of  Walberswick,  Suffolk  :  "  I  will  that 
my  executors  do  peynte  and  gylde  the 
tabernacle  of  Our  Ladv  of  Pity  at  my 
cost,  according  to  the  forme  of  the  image 
of  St.  Mary  of  Pity,  of  Southwold."  Or, 
again,  there  are  the  old  hymns  and 
carols.   Here  is  a  verse  from  one  of  them : 
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As  I  lay  upon  a  night 
My  thought  was  on  a  Lady  bright 
That  men  eallen  Mary  of  might,— 
Jifdemptoris  Mn  trr! 

Such  examples  might  be  multiplied 
almost  indefinitely— but  we  must  return 
to  our  subject,  the  "Mary  Mass."  We 
find  Alcuin,  to  whom  the  origination  of 
votive  Masses  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  is 
commonly  attributed,  writing  thus:  '*I 
send  you  a  missal  chart  that  you  may 
be  able  on  different  days  to  direct  your 
prayers  to  God  according  to  your  devo- 
tion,— sometimes  in  honor  of  the  Holy 
Trinity ; ...  or  should  any  one  wish  to 
pray  for  his  own  sins  or  for  a  loving 
friend ; ...  or  for  his  brethren  who  are 
departing  out  of  this  world;  or  when 
any  one  wishes  specially  to  implore  the 
intercession  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Alary, 
Mother  of  God:' 

It  is  interesting  also  to  note  that  this 
votive  Mass  was  said  almost  daily  at 
the  period  when  England  yet  merited 
the  glorious  title  of  Our  Lady's  Dowry; 
and  men's  hearts,  despite  the  bloodshed, 
cruelty,  and  oppression  of  the  times  in 
which  they  lived,  were  still  glowing  with 
faith  and  piety,  still  unshaken  in  their 
allegiance  to  God  and  to  His  Church, 
still  beating  to  another  and  a  holier 
chime  than  that  which  too  often  moves 
the  world  now ;  for  surely  in  these  latter 
enlightened  days  not  a  few  Christians 
deserve  the  soul-shaming  reproach  of  the 
Apostle:  "All  men  seek  their  own,  not 
the  things  that  are  Jesus  Christ's." 

The  familiar  sound  of  the  Mary  bell— 
this  Mass  was  usually  said  at  an  early 
hour— echoing  across  the  field  and  the 
forest,  ringing  out  from  village  steeple, 
monastery  tower,  or  stately  cathedral, 
proclaimed  the  dawn  of  another  new 
day,  — a  da}'-  begun  b}^  nearly  all  the 
faithful  before  the  altar ;  there  being  few 
indeed  at  that  time  who  failed  to  assist 
each  morning  at  the  Adorable  Sacrifice, 
while  many  even  attended  the  evening 
office  when  their  work  was  done.  Abbey- 


churches,  cathedrals,  colleges,  all  vied 
with  one  another  in  the  solemnity  with 
which  they  celebrated  this  particular 
Mass.  We  read  *  of  one  Hugh  de  Pourte 
who  left  a  certain  sum  yearly  in  order 
that  a  taper,  of  three  pounds  weight, 
should  burn  daily  before  Our  Lady's 
altar  while  her  Mass  was  being  said, 
and  at  every  procession  before  her  altar. 
At  St.  Albans,  in  the  splendid  abbey- 
church,  a  bell  of  exquisite  tone,  called  by 
Mary's  name,  was  ordered  to  be  rung 
three  times,  to  give  notice  to  the  faithful 
that  they  might  come  and  be  present 
during  the  Mass,  at  which  six  monks 
were  appointed  to  minister  daily  with 
all  due  ceremony. 

Again  we  find  mention  of  a  sum  of 
money  paid  "to  the  cleric  and  choristers 
who  daily  sang  the  Mass  of  Our  Lady  in 
the  chapel  called  '  Salve '  in  the  cathedral 
of  Salisbury  "  ;  this  being  done  "accord- 
ing to  the  ordinance  and  foundation"  of 
a  former  bishop,  Richard  Pore. 

At  Glastonbury,  in  1322,  eight  priests 
were  chosen  to  sing  the  Blessed  Virgin's 
Mass  daily  "  with  melodious  chant." 
And,  according  to  the  pious  bequest  of  a 
certain  bishop  of  London,  Eustace  de 
Fauconbrigge,  six  clerks  and  one  mass- 
priest  were  selected  to  be  present  at 
the  celebration  of  the  same  Mass  in 
St.  Paul's.  Even  a  goodly  number  of  the 
parochial  churches  possessed  their  Lady 
altar — standing,  perchance,  in  a  fair  and 
spacious  chapel,  like  that  at  present, 
called  by  a  different  name,  to  be  found 
in  the  beautiful  parish  church  of  Louth, 
Lincolnshire, —  and  a  priest  to  say  Mass 
daily  at  the  same.  Our  Lady's  Mass 
was  also  offered  daily  in  the  private 
chapels  of  the  great  and  noble. 

Old  wills  and  bequests  mention  sums 
for  the  support  of  the  "  St.  Mary  priest "  ; 
and  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
Masses  .left  for  the    repose  of  the  dead 

*  See  Dugdale's  "St.  Paul's." 
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Our  Lady's  Mass  is  asked  for  at  least  on 
Saturday.  Money,  cattle,  land, — each  and 
all  of  these  are  bequeathed  for  the  main- 
tenance of  lights  to  be  burnt  during  the 
"Lady  Mass,"  or  to  purchase  vessels  of 
silver  and  gold  for  her  'altar,  or  costly 
vestments.  In  the  private  expenses  of 
Henry  VII.  we  notice  amongst  other 
items,  August,  1494:  "To  my  lady,  the 
king's  mother,  for  the  wages  of  Sir  John 
Bracy,  singing  before  Our  Lady  of  the 
pewe,  for  a  quarter's  wages,  £2." 

Richard  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick 
(1437),  "one  of  the  bravest  knights  and 
greatest  warriors  in  the  age  of  chivalry," 
desired  that  his  body  should  be  buried 
in  the  collegiate  church  of  Our  Lady  of 
Warwick,  "where,"  he  says,  "I  will  that 
there  be  made  a  chapel  of  Our  Lady, 
well,  fair,  and  goodly  built";  and  "that 
there  be  said  every  day  during  the  world, 
in  the  aforesaid  chapel,  three  Masses, 
whereof  one  every  day  of  Our  Lady, 
God's  Mother,  with  note,  as  the  ordinal 
of  Salisbury  doth  assign." 

Our  great  King  Henry  V.  was  noted  for 
knightly  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
"This  most  Christian  prince,"  says  the 
chronicler  Fabyan,  "there  [i.  e.,  in  the 
monastery  of  Westminster]  ordained  for 
him  to  be  sung  three  Masses  every  day 
in  the  week  while  the  world  lasteth." 
It  is  an  interesting  proof  of  an  earthly 
monarch's  filial  love  for  the  Queen  of 
Heaven  that  one  of  these  three  daily 
Masses  was  always  said  in  honor  of  some 
mystery  of  Our  Lady's  life,  such  as  the 
Assumption,  Visitation,  Purification,  and 
the  like.  We  read  of  one  Robert  Johnson, 
an  alderman  of  York,  that  he  desired  his 
body  to  be  buried  before  the  Lady  altar 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Michael,  in  that 
city;  and  bequeathed  "to  the  exhibition 
of  an  honest  priest  to  sing  at  the  altar 
of  our  said  Lad}^  daily  by  the  space  of 
seven  years,  £35." 

With  regard  to  the  magnificent  oifer- 
ings   made   to    such   famous    shrines  as 


Walsingham,  it  is  not  our  intention  to 

speak  here.    It  is  the  "Lady  Mass"  to 

which  we  wish  to  call  special  attention ; 

and  such  examples  as  those  given  above 

are  more  than  sufficient  evidence  of  the 

important  place  assigned  to  it   by  our 

Catholic  forefathers. 

Shall  it  be  said  of  us  that  we  are  less 

fervent  than  they  ?    Surely  not.    We  may 

not  be  able,  perhaps,  to  give  large  sums 

of    money,    rich     vestments,    or    costly 

altar  vessels;    but  have  we  no  humbler 

offerings     to     lay     before     Our    Lady's 

shrines  the  coming  May?    To  rise  and 

hear  Mass  daily  in  her  honor  might  cost 

us  some  slight  effort;    the  little  sacrifice 

of  some  amusement,  or  the  amount  spent 

on  some  trifling  ornament,  might  enable 

us  to  have  Holy  Mass  said  for  the  same 

intention.    Shall   we  refuse   these   small 

tributes  of  devotion  ?    A  voice  within  us 

answers.  No !    England    may   have   lost 

her  once  proud  title,  but  our  hearts  can 

still  be  Mary's  "dowry," — full  of  tender 

love  for  this  tenderest  of  mothers;    full 

of  confidence  in  her  power  to  intercede 

for  us,  "poor  banished  children  of  Eve, 

mourning    and    weeping  in  this  vale  of 

tears  ";  full  of  the  piety  which  exclaimed : 

Hail  be  thou,  Mary,  glorious  Mother  hende  [gentle]  ! 
Meekness  and  honesty,  with  abstinence,  me  send, 
With  chastity  and  charity  into  my  life's  end ; 
And   that   through  this  prayer,  Lady,  I  mote  to 
heaven's  bliss  wend, — 

Ave  Miiria! 


How  often  in  "mixed  society"  do  we 
accept  with  a  smile  the  free  or  dubious 
story,  not  having  the  courage  even  to 
look  dissent!  Yet  but  little  is  required 
of  us :  a  cold,  hard,  unsympathizing  look, 
as  though  the  matter  were  unintelligible. 
It  is  more  significant  than  a  rebuke. 
— Percy  Fitzgerald. 

The  sad  effect  of  habitual  sin  is  that 
it  reduces  the  sinner  to  such  spiritual 
weakness  that  the  will  becomes  averse 
to  good,  backward  in  everything  relating 
to  the  Almighty  and  His  service. 
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Y     AUSTIN     O    MALLEY. 


ON  the  afternoon  of  the  first  Easter 
Day  two  men  passed  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Tower  of  Hippicus,  which 
was  just  within  the  Corner  Gate,  now 
the  Jaffa  Gate,  about  the  middle  of  the 
western  wall  of  Jerusalem.  Thev  went 
out  of  the  city  among  a  throng  of 
camels,  horses,  and  asses,  and  started 
along  the  Joppa  road  to  go  down  to 
the  town  of  Emmaus,  w^hich  was  about 
eight  miles  northeast  of  Jerusalem. 

The  two  men  separated  from  the  press 
of  drivers  and  beasts  and  went  on 
silently  down  the  stony  road.  They  were 
Cleopas,  whose  wife  was  Mary  the  sister 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin;  and  a  friend 
of  his,  whose  name  is  unknown, — both 
disciples  of  Our  Lord,  who  had  been 
crucified  on  the  preceding  Friday. 

When  they  had  drawn  away  from  the 
city  and  were  alone  on  the  road,  they 
began  to  talk  of  the  strange  events  of 
that  Easter  Day.  They  were  grave  with 
fear,  and  sad.  Their  bemouses  were 
pulled  down  over  their  brows,  as  if  they 
were  wishful  to  conceal  their  faces  lest 
they  might  be  recognized  as  disciples  of 
the  Nazarene. 

Cleopas  at  length  said,  half  musingly : 

"  Where  can  they  have  carried  the  body 
of  the  Master  ?  Could  they  not  have  left 
Him  to  rest  in  His  grave?  He  did  no 
evil  to  any  of  their  parties  there." 

The  other  man  made  comment:  '*  I 
think  the  priests  have  heard  the  talk 
concerning  His  resurrection  from  the 
dead,  and  they  have  carried  away  the 
body  lest  we  should  take  it  and  say  that 
He  hath  risen." 

Then  Cleopas :  ''What  wild  rumor  was 
that  I  heard  as  coming  from  Mary  of 
Magdala  about  men  in  shining  garments 
in  the  tomb?" 


"A  woman's  dream,"  answered  his 
friend.  "  Simon  Barjonah  and  young 
John  went  to  the  tomb,  and  they  found 
the  place  empty  except  for  the  grave- 
cloths  that  had  been  about  the  body 
of  the  Crucified.  They  saw  no  men  in 
shining  raiment." 

Just  then  the  two  wayfarers  heard  a 
footstep  behind  them,  and  a  man's  voice 
saying,  "Peace  be  with  you!"  Cleopas 
and  his  friend  turned,  and  they  saw  a 
large  man  who  appeared  to  be  about 
thirty  years  of  age.  His  face  was  not  of 
the  ordinary  Hebrew  t^^pe.  The  eyes  were 
large  and  gray;  the  nose  was  straight, 
not  aquiline ;  the  lips  were  not  heavy  as 
they  were  seen  through  his  brown  beard, 
which  was  forked  at  the  point.  There 
was  a  white  keffiyeh  on  his  head  fastened 
by  a  fillet,  and  this  head  -  covering  was 
exactly  like  the  modern  Arabic  bernouse. 
He  wore  a  seamless  woollen  tunic,  with 
dull  stripes  of  olive -green,  orange  and 
light  blue  in  the  texture.  This  was  held 
about  his  waist  with  a  girdle.  The  tunic 
was  unusually  long,— it  concealed  his  feet 
as  he  stood  there  in  the  road.  Over  the 
tunic,  and  almost  entirely  covering  it,  he 
wore  a  large  blue  tallith,  or  mantle; 
and  at  each  corner  of  this  mantle  was 
a  fringe  and  a  blue  riband  as  the  law 
required.  His  hands  were  hidden  in  the 
folds  of  the  talHth. 

The  stranger  went  on  with  the  two 
men ;  and,  in  a  friendly  voice,  he  presently 
asked:  "What  do  ye  speak  of  that  ye 
are  so  sad?" 

Cleopas  answered:  "Art  thou  only  a 
stranger  in  Jerusalem,  and  hast  not 
known  the  things  which  are  come  to 
pass  there  in  these  days?" 

The  unknown  asked :    "What  things  ?  '^ 

"Things  concerning  Jesus  of  Nazareth," 
answered  Cleopas  again.  "He  was  a 
prophet,  mighty  in  deed  and  word  before 
God  and  the  people ;  but  the  chief  priests 
and  our  rulers  delivered  Him  to  be  con- 
demned to  death,  and  they  crucified  Him. 
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Some  of  us  thought  He  was  even  the 
Messiah  that  was  to  come;  that  it  had 
been  He  who  should  redeem  Israel:  but 
all  this  is  past  now.  He  was  crucified 
three  days  ago." 

The  stranger  asked  :  ''Was  there  not 
talk  concerning  His  rising  again  from 
the  dead?" 

"Yea,"  replied  Cleopas  ;  "there  was 
strange  talk.  This  very  morning  certain 
women  of  our  company  went  early  to 
the  sepulchre,  and  they  found  the  place 
broken  open  and  nothing  there  but  the 
grave -cloths.  These  women  also  spoke 
foolishly  about  a  vision  of  angels,  who 
informed  them  that  Jesus  had  risen 
from  the  dead.  Some  of  the  men  went 
to  the  tomb,  but  they  saw  no  sign  of 
Him  risen." 

"And  is  that  the  end?"  inquired  the 
stranger. 

"Ay,"  said  Cleopas;  "what  more  can 
happen?  Is  He  not  dead?  Is  not  even 
His  dead  body  stolen  from  us?  A  dead 
man  will  not  redeem  Israel." 

The  stranger  went  on: 

"Ye  remember  how  in  Beresith,  the 
first  book  written  by  Moses,  God  said 
to  the  serpent:  'I  will  put  enmities 
between  thee  and  the  Woman,  and  thy 
seed  and  her  seed:  she  shall  crush  thy 
head,  and  thou  shalt  lie  in  wait  for  her 
heel.'*  There  is  the  first  promise  we 
have  of  the  Messiah. 

"Again,  in  the  same  book, f  God  said 
to  our  father  Abraham:  'In  thy  seed 
shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be 
blessed.'  That  promise  to  Abraham  was 
repeated,  t 

"In  the  fourth  book  of  Moses, §  the 
Scripture  Vaiedabber,  is  written :  '  Moses 
made  a  brazen  serpent  and  set  it  up  for  a 
sign,  which  when  they  that  were  bitten 
looked  upon  they  were  healed.'  Do  ye 
not  remember  how  Jesus  at  the  beginning 
of  His  public  life  said  to  Nicodemus  the 


*  Gen.,  iii,  15. 
t  Ibid.,  xxvi,  4. 


t  Ibid.,  xxii,  18. 
§  Numbers,  xxi,  9. 


Pharisee,  'As  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent 
in  the  desert,  so  must  the  Son  of  Man 
be  lifted  up;  that  whosoever  believeth 
in  Him  may  not  perish,  but  may  have 
life  everlasting '  ?  *  What  doth  this  lifting 
up  mean  ? 

"Moses  recorded  another  promise  of 
a  great  prophet  who  is  the  Messiah,  in 
the  book  Elle  Haddebarim.f 

"Thereafter  the  prophets  began  to 
speak  of  the  Messiah.  David  the  King 
said  in  the  psalm  Michtam :  '  Thou  wilt 
not  leave  My  soul  in  hell;  neither  wilt 
Thou  suffer  Thine  Holy  One  to  see  corrup- 
tion.'$  There  is  the  first  promise  that 
the  Messiah  must  die  and  rise  from  the 
dead,  conquering  death  and  hell. 

"David,  who  was  King  in  Israel  a 
thousand  years  before  this  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  appeared  among  you,  in  a 
psalm  putteth  these  words  into  the 
mouth  of  One  then  to  come :  '  My  God, 
My  God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  Me  ?  . . . 
I  am  a  worm,  and  no  man ;  the  reproach 
of  men  and  despised  of  the  people.  All 
they  that  see  Me  laugh  Me  to  scorn: 
they  have  spoken  with  the  lips,  and 
wagged  the  head,  saying;  He  trusted  in 
the  Lord :  let  Him  deliver  Him ;   let  Him 

save  Him,  seeing  He  delighted  in  Him 

My  strength  is  dried  up  like  a  potsherd, 
and  My  tongue  hath  cleaved  to  My 
jaws;   and  Thou  hast  brought  Me  down 

into    the   dust    of    death They    have 

dug  My  hands  and  My  feet.  They  have 
numbered  all  My  bones.  And  they  have 
looked  and  stared  upon  Me.  They  parted 
My  garments  amongst  them,  and  upon 
My  vesture  they  cast  lots.'§ 

"Now,  did  not  this  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
on  the  cross  cr3^  out  with  a  loud  voice, 
'  My  God,  My  God,  why  hast  Thou  for- 
saken Me  ? '  il  Did  not  they  that  passed 
by  revile  Him,  wagging  their  heads  and 
saying,  '  He  trusteth    in  God :     let  Him 

*  John,  iii,  14,'  15.  f  Deut.,  xviii,  15. 

t  Ps.,  XV,  10.  §  Ibid.,  xxi,  2-19. 

11  Mark,  xv,  34. 
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deliver  Him  now,  if  He  will  have  Him; 
for  He  said  I  am  the  Son  of  God  '  ?  * 

''Ye  were  there  at  Golgotha,  and  ye 
saw  how  the  hands  and  the  feet  of 
Jesus  were  pierced ;  how  the  soldiers 
sat  and  watched  Him,  staring  at  Him ; 
how  they  parted  His  garments  among 
them,  and  cast  lots  for  His  vesture,  f 
Has  this  been  done  to  any  other  prophet 
in  Israel? 

"God  promised  David:  'Of  the  fruit  of 
thy  body  will  I  set  upon  thy  throne. '$ 
But  ye  have  often  heard  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  the  Son  of  David,  say  that 
His  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.  He 
reigneth  forever  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father." 

Thereafter  the  stranger  took  up  the 
vast  number  of  prophecies  of  Isaiah, 
Ezechiel,  Jeremiah,  Daniel,  and  all  the 
others  that  had  been  inspired  of  God; 
Micah's  prophecy  concerning  the  birth 
at  Bethlehem;  Zachariah's  prophecy  of 
the  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem  on 
the  first  day  of  the  preceding  week ;  and 
he  showed  how  Jesus  of  Nazareth  had 
fulfilled  every  detail  to  the  letter. 

With  wonderful  eloquence,  the  stranger 
explained  the  Scriptures  until  Cleopas 
and  his  companion  saw  the  prejudices 
of  their  race  melt  away,  and  they  were 
convinced  that  the  Messiah  should  die 
and  rise  from  the  dead. 

The  three  men  had  now  entered  the 
village  of  Emmaus.  The  sun  had  dipped 
under  the  Mediterranean  below  them, 
and  a  light  mist  was  rising  along  the 
foot  of  the  hills.  Cleopas  and  his  friend 
stopped  before  a  house  within  the  eastern 
gate.   This  was  his  own  home. 

"  Here  we  remain  this  night,"  said 
Cleopas. 

The  stranger  bade  them  farewell,  and 
he  was  about  to  start  onward  down 
the  street,  but  Cleophas  said : 


"Sir,  abide  with  us;  for  it  is  toward 
evening  and  the  day  is  far  spent." 

After  persuasion,  the  stranger  went 
into  the  house  with  the  two  men.  Pres- 
ently food  was  brought  in  and  laid  upon 
the  table  in  the  room  ;  and  a  lamp 
was  lighted,  for  the  twilight  was  past. 
Still  they  spoke  of  the  prophecies,  and 
Cleopas  and  his  friend  plied  the  stranger 
with  many  questions.  They  went  to  the 
table  at  length;  and  when  the  stranger 
had  thrown  back  his  keffiyeh,  his  brown 
hair  fell  over  his  shoulders  after  the 
manner  of  the  Nazarenes.  Even  then  their 
eyes  were  held  and  they  knew  him  not. 

The  yellow  light  of  the  little  lamp  fell 
upon  the  grave  face  of  the  unknown,  and 
the  deep  gray  eyes  were  turned  with 
kindness  upon  Cleopas.  Beyond  the  circle 
of  light  upon  the  table,  the  room  was 
filled  with  shadows. 

Silence  fell  upon  the  group.  Presently 
the  stranger  stretched  out  his  right  hand 
to  break  bread  —  when,  lo!  Cleopas  and 
the  other  man  saw  that  the  hand  was 
pierced  through  like  the  hand  of  one 
that  had  been  crucified.  Their  eyes  were 
opened  at  last.  They  started  up  and  fell 
upon  their  knees,  crying,  "Rabboni!" 
Then  the  quick  tears  blinded  them  for  an 
instant.  When  they  saw  clearly  again 
the  Master's  place  was  vacant,  and  only 
the  memory  of  His  face  was  in  their 
hearts. 


*  Matt.,  xxvii,  43,  44.  t  Ibid.,  xxvii,  35. 

t  Ps.,  cxxxi,  11. 


God  has  made  many  gracious  promises 
to  men,  and  to  encourage  sinners  to 
repent  assures  them  of  pardon ;  but  He 
nowhere  promises  time.  That  He  reserves 
to  Himself  and  His  own  disposal. 

— Paci£cus  Baker. 

You  can  not  prevent  the  birds  of 
sadness  from  flying  over  your  head,  but 
you  may  prevent  them  from  stopping  to 
build  their  nests  in  your  hair. 

— Chinese  Proverb. 

No  sin  is  greater  nor  more  injurious 
to  God  than  despair  in  His  mercy. 
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Notes  and  Remarks^ 

Among  the  good  things  for  which 
Governor  Roosevelt  will  deserve  to  be 
kindly  remembered  when  he  becomes  a 
candidate  for  the  presidency  was  his 
exclusion  of  the  newspaper  reporters 
who  wished  to  "  write  up  "  the  execution 
of  an  unfortunate  woman  for  murder. 
He  permitted  no  sight-seers  to  be  present, 
and  allowed  only  one  representative  of 
the  Associated  Press  and  one  representa- 
tive of  the  non-associated  journals.  He 
also  added  a  hint  that  the  reporters  were 
expected  to  omit  the  usual  disgusting 
and  demoralizing  details.  '*  I  particularly 
desire,"  said  Governor  Roosevelt,  ''that 
this  solemn  and  painful  act  of  justice 
shall  not  be  made  an  excuse  for  that 
species  of  hideous  sensationalism  which 
is  more  demoralizing  than  anything  else 
to  the  mind." 


The  Lutherans  have  courageously 
stood  with  Catholics  on  the  question  of 
religious  education,  and  there  are  signs 
that  the  Episcopalians  are  preparing  to 
come  over  in  a  body.  Dr.  Rainsford,  of 
New  York,  recently  said  in  a  public  speech 
that  he  would  call  Catholic  priests  into 
the  public  schools  to  teach  catechism 
every  day  rather  than  let  the  children 
grow  up  innocent  of  religious  knowledge. 
And  for  saying  this  to  an  Episcopalian 
audience  Dr.  Rainsford  was  neither 
mobbed  nor  ousted  nor  docked  of  his 
pay.  It  could  not  have  been  said,  though, 
ten  years  ago. 


In  his  proclamation  appointing  April 
13  as ''  Fast  Day  "  in  New  Hampshire  this 
year.  Governor  Rollins  referred  signifi- 
cantly to  the  decay  of  religion  among  our 
estranged  brethren.  After  rehearsing  the 
origin  of  "  Fast  Day,"  the  Governor  says : 

The  decline  of  the  Christian  religion,  particularly 
in  our  rural  communities,  is  a  marked  feature  of  the 
times,  and  steps  should  be  taken  to  remedy  it.  No 


matter  what  our  belief  may  be  in  religious  matters, 
every  good  citizen  knows  that  when  the  restraining 
influences  of  religion  are  withdrawn  from  a  com- 
munity, its  decay— moral,  mental  and  financial  — is 
swift  and  sure.  To  me,  this  is  one  of  the  strongest 
evidences  of  the  fundamental  truth  of  Christianity. 

T  suggest  that,  as  far  as  possible,  on  Fast  Day 
union  meetings  be  held,  made  up  of  all  shades 
of  belief,  including  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  our  State ;  and  that  in  your  prayers  and 
other  devotions  and  in  your  mutual  counsels  you 
remember  and  consider  the  problem  of  the  condi- 
tion of  religion  in  the  rural  communities.  There 
are  towns  where  no  church  bell  sends  forth  its 
solemn  call  from  January  to  Januar3^  There  are 
villages  where  children  grow  to  manhood  unchris- 
tened.  There  are  communities  where  the  dead  are 
laid  away  without  the  benison  of  the  name  of 
Christ,  and  where  marriages  are  solemnized  only 
by  justices  of  the  peace. 

This  does  not  augur  well  for  the  future.  You 
can  afford  to  devote  one  day  in  the  year  to  your 
fellowmen,  to  work  and  thought  and  prayer  for 
your  children  and  your  children's  children. 

The  lament  of  Governor  Rollins  should 
serve  as  a  trumpet-call  to  the  Catholics 
of  America.  Protestantism  is  failing  of 
sheer  inanition ;  its  vitality  has  not  been 
greater  than  that  of  other  sects  that 
fretted  and  fumed  upon  the  world's  stage 
for  three  centuries  and  then  retired  into 
the  background  of  history.  In  America, 
as  in  England,  the  Church's  opportunity 
has  come;  and  to  meet  it  there  must  be 
a  larger  interest  in  Catholic  education, 
greater  zeal  in  preaching  the  word  of  God 
to  both  Catholics  and  non  -  Catholics ; 
liturgical  devotions,  virile  piety,  and  a 
powerful  Catholic  press.  The  complexion 
of  this  country  is  far  from  Catholic,  as 
yet;  but  Protestants  are  beginning  to 
realize  and  to  regret  that  they  have  lost 
the  religion  of  their  fathers,  and  it  will 
not  be  long  before  they  begin  to  yearn 
for  the  religion  of  their  grandfathers. 


It  is  quite  possible  that  the  people  will 
some  day  have  cause  to  regret  their 
impetuosity  in  rushing  into  "war  for 
humanity."  The  yellow  element  having 
invented  the  cry,  the  black  element  seems 
determined  to  push  it  to  its  logical  con- 
clusion.  Dr.  H.  Butler,  a  negro  physician 
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of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  is   moved  by  a   recent 

wholesale  lynching  party  to  make  this 

proposal : 

Let  us  appeal  to  the  foreign  powers  to  intervene 
in  the  interest  of  humanity — the  interest  of 
oppressed  and  suffering  humanity  in  this  country. 
Let  us  present  in  every  detail  the  wrongs  of  the 
12,000,000  colored  people  for  the  past  thirty-five 
years.  Then  let  a  representative  delegation  be 
selected  to  bear  and  present  these  memorials  to  the 
heads  of  legislative  bodies  of  all  the  great  powers 
of  the  world.  Let  us  pray  that  they  interfere  for 
the  sake  of  suffering  and  oppressed  humanity. 

The  real  traitors  to  America  are  fools 
who  roar  a  shibboleth  so  persistently  in 
the  public  ear  as  to  drown  the  voice  of 
reason ;  hirelings,  who  set  up  party  cries 
instead  of  principles;  and  hypocrites, 
who  seek  to  mystify  the  clear  vision  of 
the  people  by  simpering  about  elevated 
moral  sentiment.  The  real  patriots  are 
the  men,  fit  but  few,  who  do  not  cry  with 
the  mob,  who  resent  the  "leadership" 
of  thugs  and  sharpers,  who  love  their 
country  enough  to  feel  shame  at  her 
shame  and  glory  in  her  glory.  It  is 
comfortable  to  know  that  in  the  great 
crisis  through  which  the  United  States  is 
passing.  Catholic  editors  have  to  a  man 
been  counted  among  the  patriots, — ^that 
they  loved  their  country  well  enough  to 
rebuke  her  when  rebuke  seemed  neces- 
sary. And  the  sincerity  of  their  patri- 
otism is  all  the  more  striking  because 
they  know  (what  the  preachers  evidently 
don't  know )  that  in  the  long  run  the 
Church  in  our  new  possessions  will  be 
all  the  stronger  under  American  rule. 
Material  losses  meantime  are  of  no  con- 
sequence in  comparison. 


A  Catholic  finds  little  satisfaction  in 
exposing  the  inconsistencies  of  the  Prot- 
estant clergy.  However,  we  may  quote 
these  words  of  a  Baptist  parson  —  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Lawrence,  of  Chicago, — since  we 
find  them  in  a  Protestant  journal,  the 
Living  Church  : 

There  is  too  much  attack  on  the  part  of  the 
pulpit  against  things  in  general,  and  not  enough 
personal    endeavor   on   the    part    of    pastors    to 


make  individuals  better.  The  great  trouble  with  u& 
pastors  is  that  we  are  cowards.  We  are  afraid 
to  go  direct  to  a  man  who  has  done  wrong  and 
reason  with  him.  Instead  we  preach  a  sermon, 
about  it,  and  no  one  is  the  better.  That  is  the 
mistake  reformers  make.  They  create  great  agita- 
tions regarding  rum -selling  and  gambling,  and 
endeavor  to  have  laws  made  and  enforced  against 
these  evils,  without  in  reality  making  one  man 
or  woman  better  or  more  able  to  withstand 
temptation  than  he  or  she  would  be  if  there  were 
no  such  laws  enforced.  The  place  to  begin  is  with 
the  individual.  When  you  have  made  a  sufficient 
number  of  individuals  better,  you  have  removed 
just  that  number  irom  the  evil  influences  which  are 
so  loudly  decried. 

Our  churchly  contemporary  calls  these 

"  wise  words  " ;    it  says  that  those  noisy 

reformers  all   come   to    grief  sooner   or 

later:  the  people  get  tired  of  them  and 

their   flocks  dwindle  ;    and  it  urges  the 

brethren  to  try  Dr.  Lawrence's  method. 

But  they  are  not  likely  to  do  this.  The 

truth   is,  Protestantism,  which   pretends 

to  be  so  intellectual,  has  always  confused 

religion  and  noise.   Moreover,  it  preaches 

not  at  the  man  in  the  pew,  but  at  man 

in  the  abstract.   It  is  a  point  of  etiquette 

with  many  preachers,  just  as  it  is  said 

to  be  a  point  of  etiquette   with  negro 

revivalists   never  to    say  ''chickens"  in 

the  pulpit. 

— — ■ — ■ »  «  ♦ 

If  Sweet  Auburn,  of  which  Rollin 
Lynde  Hartt  writes  so  entertainingly  in 
the  current  Atlantic,  is  typical  of  the 
country  towns  of  New  England,  then 
Puritanism  has  begun  to  produce  fruit 
more  bitter  than  the  apples  of  Sodom. 
Even  they  were  fair  as  to  the  exterior. 
The  writer  seems  to  know  the  inmost 
truth  about  his  subject,  and  he  declares : 
**  The  old  order  of  life — with  its  romantic 
charm,  its  simplicity,  its  godliness,  its 
reposeful  calm  —  is  yielding  to  the  beau- 
tiless  affectations  of  a  crude  and  very 
modem  civilization."  And  in  another 
place  he  says:  ''Our  religion  is  fanciful, 
our  morality  artificial,  our  social  atmos- 
phere morbid."  Having  built  the  factory 
and  mortgaged  the  farm.  New  England 
is  now  evolving  a  race  of  poor  whites, 
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and  corrupted  Puritanism  is  likely  to 
feduce  them  to  barbarism.  Sweet  Auburn 
has  only  begun  its  descent,  but  even  there 
deplorable  conditions  exist.  The  moral 
fallacy  of  the  village  is  its  utter  lack  of 
consistency.  There  is  no  real  grasp  of 
broad  principles.  Hence  a  world  of  inci- 
dental inconsistencies.  Writes  Mr.  Hartt : 

We  are  intolerant  of  dancing,  but  indulgent 
toward  kissing  games.  We  are  certain  that  if  we 
drink  a  glass  of  beer  we  shall  be  cast  into  a  lake 
of  fire;  but  we  consume  hard  cider  with  infinite 
enjoyment,  and  confidently  look  for  a  crown  of 
glory  thaf  fadeth  not  away.  By  no  possible  device 
of  rhetoric  could  you  persuade  our  best  deacon  to 
smoke,  though  he  raises  tobacco  by  the  acre  for 
the  use  of  his  countrymen.  None  of  us  will  steal 
your  purse,  yet  few  of  us  can  baffle  the  serpentine 
temptation  to  cheat  you.  We  think  it  sinful  to  tell 
hialicious  lies,  though  meanwhile  we  believe  all 
the  malicious  lies  that  come  to  our  ears,  and  we 
invariably  condemn  our  neighbor  unheard.  What 
Is  this  but  a  survival  of  stagnant,  unthinking 
Puritanism  ? 

''A  New^  England  Hill  Town"  is  the 
brightest  thing  we  have  seen  in  the 
Atlantic  for  many  a  day.  It  will  repay 
perusal  if  only  for  the  pen-picture  of  good 
Deacon  Seth,  ''who  rides  to  meeting  in  a 
closed  carriage  lest  he  sinfully  behold  the 
beauties  of  nature";  and  ''finds  sweet 
peace  in  the  damnation  of  others." 


by  the  citation  of  a  long  list  of  distin- 
guished converts,  which  could  easily  be 
quadrupled  without  including  in  it  a 
single  name  that  was  not  honorable. 


The  noble  ambition  of  Don  Perosi  is 
"to  restore  sacred  music  to  its  ancient 
dignity."  If  this  new  master  succeeds 
in  banishing  operatic  music  from  the 
churches  of  Italy  alone,  he  will  have  done 
an  inestimable  service  to  religion.  We 
have  always  held  that  reforms  of  all 
sorts  should  begin  w^here  they  are  advo- 
cated, which  is  generally  where  the  need 

is  greatest. 

»  «  ♦ 

A  writer  in  the  April  Arena  observes: 
"The  fact  that  so  many  of  the  most 
devout  Catholics  have  been  recruited 
from  the  Protestant  church  seems  to 
indicate  that,  for  the  zealous  follower  of 
Christ,  the  Catholic  Church  is  the  more 
satisfactory."   This  assertion  is  followed 


Death,  has  again  called  attention  to 
what  is  probably  the  most  remarkable 
family  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  An 
uncle  of  Cardinal  Vaughan's  has  just 
died  —  a  Jesuit ;  another  uncle  is  the 
Bishop  of  Plymouth,  and  still  another  is 
Provincial  of  the  Redemptorist  Order  in 
England.  One  of  the  Cardinal's  brothers 
was  Archbishop  of  Sydney;  another  is 
Monsig.  John  Vaughan ;  another,  Father 
Bernard  Vaughan,  S.J.,  is  described  by 
Clement  Scott,  the  famous  dramatic 
critic,  as  "the  most  eloquent  preacher  I 
ever  heard";  another  is  Father  Kenelm 
Vaughan,  founder  of  a  penitential  order ; 
and  yet  another  was  a  Benedictine  abbot. 
A  sister  of  the  Cardinal's  became  a 
Franciscan  nun,  and  died  in  the  odor  of 
sanctity.  Her  biography  is  one  of  the 
most  enjoyable  books  of  the  kind  we 
have  ever  read.  Has  there  ever  been  in 
the  history  of  the  Church  a  family  more 
fruitful  of  religious  vocations  ? 


It  is  a  dark  omen  for  the  success 
of  the  Czar's  Peace  Conference  that  a 
war  of  words  has  already  been  provoked 
by  the  question  of  the  presence  thereat 
of  a  Papal  representative.  The  Italian 
government  is  sure  that  pacific  deliber- 
ation is  impossible  with  the  Pope's 
delegate;  and  Mr.W.T.  Stead,  promoter- 
in- chief  of  the  Conference,  is  just  as 
sure  that  the  meeting  w411  be  a  fiasco 
without  the  Pope's  delegate.  Mr.  Stead 
deplores  the  fact  that  the  Pope  exists; 
but  he  can  not  make  the  world  over 
again ;  and,  as  "  we  "  must  do  "  our  "  best 
to  govern  it  decently  without  too  much 
throat-cutting,  "  we  have  to  take  things 
as  they  are,  and  recognize  as  a  matter 
of  fact  that  there  is  one  sovereign  in 
Europe — a  spiritual    sovereign  —  whose 
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voice  is  more  potent  for  peace  than  that 
of  almost  any  other  territorial  sovereign. 
There  are  100,000,000  Catholics  that  we 
can  influence  only  through  the  Pope." 

* 
*  * 

An  objection  which  we  have  heard 
even  out  of  the  mouths  of  Catholics,  Mr. 
Stead  puts  and  answers  admirably: 
**The  question  is  sometimes  asked:  'If 
the  Pope  were  summoned,  why  should 
not  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  or  the 
president  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference 
also  be  invited  ? '  The  answer  to  that 
question  is  simple.  On  the  day  in  which 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  or  the 
president  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference  is 
recognized  by  every  government  in 
Europe  as  the  power  who  holds  in  his 
hands  the  ability  to  restrain  revolu- 
tionary forces  within  the  nations,  and  to 
exercise  a  great  and  sometimes  a  decid- 
ing influence  in  disputes  which  involve 
the  question  of  peace  or  war  between  the 
nations,  then  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury or  the  president  of  the  Wesleyan 
Conference  may  well  be  invited  to  an 
International  Peace  Conference — but  not 
till  then." 

Mr.  Stead  was  excited,  perhaps,  when 
he  put  down  his  figures.  Leo  XIII. 
influences  at  least  250,000,000  Catholics. 


The  statistics  of  divorce  in  the  United 
States  must  be  a  source  of  wonderment 
to  people  less  progressive  than  we  are. 
There  is  no  place  in  the  world  where 
greater  speed  in  the  granting  of  divorces 
has  been  obtained  than  in  Nebraska. 
Nebraska  boasts  of  this.  Quick  divorce 
work  is  her  specialty.  A  decree  was 
lately  granted  in  Douglas  County  in  less 
than  three  quarters  of  an  hour  from  the 
time  the  proceedings  were  begun.  The 
husband  was  anxious  to  secure  a  divorce 
as  soon  as  possible  in  order  to  make 
another  matrimonial  venture.  When  this 
fact  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  wife, 


she  remarked  that  "he  hasn't  much  the 
start  of  me,  for  I'm  engaged  myself." 
Down  in  North  Carolina  things  are 
different:  in  some  counties  there  are  no 
divorces  at  all.  The  State  Auditor  reports 
that  in  Columbus  County,  the  total 
population  of  which  is  about  18,000,  no 
marriage  license  was  issued  last  year. 
Nebraska  and  North  Carolina  are  dis- 
tinguished,  and     each     has    its    banner 

county.  ' 

»  »  ♦ 

If  a  new  Rip  van  Winkle  were  pres- 
ently to  awake  from  a  twenty  years' 
sleep,  what  would  amaze  him  most 
would  be,  not  the  changes  made  in  the 
map  of  the  world  nor  the  advance  of 
science  or  invention,  but  the  utterly 
changed  attitude  of  the  public  mind 
toward  the  words  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant. What  was  commonly  thought  of 
the  name  Catholic  until  recent  years 
our  readers  need  not  be  told;  but  the 
following  paragraph  written  by  Canon 
McColl,  of  the  Episcopal  sect,  illustrates 
how  a  vast  number  of  people  have  come 
to  regard  the  name  Protestant : 

In  common  parlance,  a  Protestant  •  means  any- 
body who  is  not  a  Roman  Catholic.  Protestant- 
ism is  thus  a  sort  of  drag-net  that  "gathers  fish 
of  every  kind,"  from  the  believer  in  the  Trinity  and 
Incarnation  to  the  Mormon  and  the  agnostic, 
and  even  the  avowed  atheist.  What,  then,  is  "the 
Protestant  faith"  of  which  we  hear  so  much?  It 
is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  The  note  of  faith  is, 
"I  believe."  The  note  of  Protestantism  is,  "I  do 
not  believe."  It  is  a  negative  term,  and  therefore 
to  call  the  Church  of  England  "Protestant"  is 
much  the  same  thing  as  to  define  a  human  being 
as  "not  a  quadruped."  My  loyalty  to  the  Church 
of  England  is  too  genuine  to  let  me  accept  for  her 
specific  connotation  an  adjective  which  surrenders 
the  whole   field  of  controversy  to    the  Church  of 

Home. 

»  «  * 

The  Marquis  of  Ripon,  who  resigned 
the  highest  oflice  in  English  Freemasonry 
to  become  a  Catholic,  has  now  assumed 
the  headship  of  another  and  very  difierent 
brotherhood — the  English  Society  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul.  We  may  add  that 
the    eminent    American     physician,     Dr. 
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Thomas  Dwight,  of  Harvard  University, 
has  just  been  elected  president  of  the 
Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  in  the 
United  States.  These  two  gentlemen 
have  set  a  precious  example  to  laymen 
everywhere.  Nor  is  their  acceptance  of 
office  a  purely  honorary  matter,  making 
no  demands  upon  their  time;  and  we 
may  tell  any  one  who  wishes  to  know 
it  that  neither  the  Marquis  of  Ripon 
nor  Dr.  Dwight  is  the  sort  of  man  to 
regard  his  office  as  mere  dignity  nor  to 
shirk  his  share  of  the  labor  involved  in  it. 


When  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  the 
Methodists  and  Presbyterians  of  the 
South  broke  away  from  their  brethren 
of  the  North  and  formed  independent 
communions.  So  thoroughly  were  they 
cloven  in  twain  that  a  proposition  to 
reunite  Northern  and  Southern  Presbyte- 
rians last  month  was  met  with  a  clamor 
of  dissent  from  the  official  journals  of  the 
sect.  The  political  animosities  engendered 
by  the  war  of  1861  have  ceased,  but 
religious  differences  live  on.  As  an 
effective  contrast  to  the  "  splitability " 
of  the  sects,  we  know  of  nothing  better 
than  the  fact  that  Catholic  Americans, 
Spaniards,  and  Cubans,  all  reciprocally 
hostile  to  one  another  a  few  months  ago, 
now  worship  before  the  same  altars  in 
Havana;  and  such  is  their  solidarity 
that  even  the  most  optimistic  Protestant 
propagandists  are  constrained  to  admit 
that  they  overrated  the  missionary 
prospects  offered  by  our  newly-acquired 

possessions. 

»  «  *i 

Ten  archbishops  and  fifty-nine  bishops 
from  every  part  of  South  America  have 
notified  their  intention  to  take  part  in 
the  Plenary  Council  which  is  to  meet  in 
Rome  next  month.  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible, as  the  London  Tablet  remarks,  to 
exaggerate  the  far-reaching  consequences 
which  a  Council  of  this  magnitude  may 
have  on  'the  'future  of  South  America. 


Notable  New  Books. 

Devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,    Being  the  Substance 
of  All  the  Sermons  for  Mary's  Festivals  through- 
out   the   Year.     By   Jacques    Benigne    Bossuet. 
Condensed,  Arranged    and   Translated    by  F.  M. 
Capes.    With  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  William 
T.  Gordon.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
We  are  not  told  what  edition  of  Bossuet's  works 
the  author  of  this  book  made  use  of;    but,  having 
consulted  the  Edition  critique  complHe,  in  six  large 
volumes,  lately  published  by  Desclee,  De  Brouwer 
&  Cie,  we  question  whether  Mr.  Capes'  book  can  be 
said  to  contain  "the  whole  substance"  of  Bossuet's 
teax3hing  on  the  honor  and  love  due  to  our  Blessed 
Lady.    The  table  of  contents  makes  no  mention  of 
his  sermons  on  the  Rosary  or  the  Scapular.    The 
translator  would  seem  to  have  been  in  dread  of 
producing  a  large  volume,  and  to  have  been  embar- 
rassed by  the  remembrance  of  the  great  number  of 
books  on  devotion  to  Christ's  Mother  already  in 
existence;   forgetting  that  a  volume  of  Bossuet's 
writings  would  be  worth  ten  volumes  by  inferior 
authors.   But  an  end  to  fault-finding. 

"Bossuet  on  Devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin"  is 
a  most  welcome  book,  in  which  English  readers 
have  a  learned,  logical,  and  at  the  same  time  devout 
exposition  of  CathoHc  doctrine  on  Mary's  dignity, 
and  on  the  relations  which  Almighty  God  ha« 
willed  to  establish  between  her  and  the  members 
of  the  mystical  body  of  her  Divine  Son.  The  name 
of  Bossuet  is  one  to  conjure  with ;  and  no  doubt 
many  persons  will  be  impressed  with  the  authority 
with  which  his  familiarity  with  the  Holy  Scripture 
and  his  wide  knowledge  of  the  writings  of  the 
early  Fathers  of  the  Church  enable  him  to  speak. 
As  Father  Gordon  remarks,  the  clear  and  logical 
explanation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  afforded  by  Bossuet  is  of  special  value 
and  interest,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  was  written 
so  many  years  before  the  dogma  was  defined  by 
the  Vatican  Council. 

The  book  is  creditably  translated,  and  is  pub- 
lished in  a  style  that  renders  the  reading  of  it  all 
the  more  pleasurable. 

Life  of  Henry  Benedict  Stuart,  Cardinal  Dake  of  York. 

With  a  Notice  of  Rome  in  His  Time.    By  Bernard 

W.  Kelly.    R.  and  T.  Washbourne. 

If  all  books  were  Uke  this,  reviewers  would  have 
nothing  to  complain  of.  In  the  first  place,  there  is 
a  sensible  preface,  giving  a  concise  account  of  the 
work— its  why  and  wherefore;  then  there  is  a  full 
table  of  contents.  In  an  appendix,  the  author  gives 
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the  principal  sources  of  information  from  which 
he  has  drawn;  and  this  is  followed  by  a  carefully 
prepared  index,  which  has  many  attractive  names 
and  titles.  Would  that  all  biographies  were  thus 
planned !  One  could  overlook  many  faults  of 
execution. 

The  Cardinal  Duke  of  York  was  the  last  direct 
descendant  of  the  unfortunate  House  of  Stuart. 
His  life  is  full  of  interest  on  account  of  the  eventful 
years  in  which  it  was  passed,  and  the  historic 
personages  with  whom  he  was  closely  associated. 
This  interest  is  enhanced  by  the  brief  outline  which 
his  biographer  furnishes  of  such  contemporary 
events  as  bear  more  or  less  directly  on  his  subject. 
Cardinal  York  was  a  man  of  singular  goodness 
and  simplicity  of  character;  not  the  "dull,  bigoted 
man"  he  has  been  represented.  He  was  too  loyal 
to  Clement  XIV.  to  escape  the  undeserved  censure 
which  has  been  heaped  upon  that  great  Pope.  We 
can  not  help  wishing  that  Mr.  Kelly  had  told  us 
more  about  the  inner  life  of  the  last  of  the  Stuarts ; 
and  if  a  second  edition  of  this  biography  is  called 
for,  we  hope  to  see  it  enlarged. 

Rights  and  Duties  of  American  Citizenship.  By  W.  W. 

Willoughby,  Ph.D.    American  Book  Co. 

The  author  of  this  book,  believing  that  it  is 
worse  than  useless  to  attempt  to  explain  the 
minute  and  highly  complicated  system  of  our 
government  to  students  who  know  nothing  about 
the  underlying  principles  on  which  all  governments 
rest,  begins  with  a  discussion  of  the  raw  materials 
of  civilization,  and  proceeds  to  put  the  framework 
of  governments  together,  piece  by  piece.  In 
discussing  the  origin  of  states  and  the  source  of 
human  authority,  views  are  sometimes  put  forth 
that  would  be  received  with  disfavor  by  a  large 
school  of  Catholic  writers ;  but,  with  a  few  doubt- 
ful exceptions,  the  teaching  of  Mr.  Willoughby  is 
good  theology  as  well  as  good  civics.  Regarding 
the  famil}^,  for  instance,  he  says  : 

The  family  is  tlie  school  of  all  the  virtues.  Within  its  circle 
la  first  awakened  the  spirit  of  obedience,  love,  self-sacrifice, 
and  proper  ambition.  If  a  man  be  a  good  husband  or  father 
or  son,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  he  will  be  a  good  citizen. 
Investigations  of  the  home  conditions  of  criminals  give  over- 
whelming proof  of  the  enormous  influence  which  the  family 
life  has  upon  the  careers  of  its  members.  It  is,  therefore,  or 
should  be,  the  first  effort  of  the  Church  as  well  as  of  the  State 
zealously  to  guard  against  any  influences  which  will  tend  to 
render  family  life  less  perfect.  Hence  we  can  see  the  Importance 
of  the  question  of  divorce.  It  is  not  a  matter  wholly  between 
husband  and  wife,  but  is  one  to  be  considered  both  in 
reference  to  the  children  and  to  society  at  large. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Willoughby  weakens  the  force 
of  this  statement  by  seeming  to  admit  the  propriety 
of  divorce  in  some  cases,— "but  these  cases  should 


be  so  strictly  defined  and  limited  that  the  family 
tie  shall  not  be  loosened  npr  the  marital  bonds 
made  so  weak  as  to  be  easily  severed  at  the  whim 
or  caprice  of  the  parties  united  by  them." 

Part  II.,  which  explains  the  civil  government  of 
the  United  States,  is  admirably  done.  We  suggest 
that  Catholic  teachers  examine  this  book ;  and  we 
believe  that  the  author,  if  applied  to,  would  in  a 
new  edition  expunge  the  offensive  sentence  regard- 
ing divorce  and  any  others  that  may  render  it  an 
unfit  text-book  for  Catholic  students. 

Memoirs  of  Bishop  Lorast  First  Bishop  of  Dubuquet 
Iowa;  and  of  Members  of  His  Family  from  1792 
to  J858.  By  the  Rev,  Louis  de  Cailly.  Christian 
Press  Association  Publishing  Co. 
In  a  notice  of  the  biographical  sketch  of  the  holy 
Bishop  Loras  contributed  to  the  Catholic  World  by 
the  Archbishop  of  St.  Paul,  and  afterward  repub- 
lished in  pamphlet  form,  we  expressed  regret  that 
no  fuller  life  of  the  first  Bishop  of  Dubuque  existed, 
and  disappointment  that  Mgr.  Ireland's  most 
interesting  and  stimulating  memoir  had  not  been 
published  in  durable  form.  Now  we  have  an 
adequate  life  of  the  saintly  Bishop  from  the  pen 
of  one  who  knew  him  intimately— an  estimable 
priest  who  was  his  nephew ;  and  the  Archbishop's 
sketch  forms  an  appropriate  introduction  to  the 
volume.  We  shall  not  point  out  the  faults  of  good 
Father  de  Cailly's  work.  It  was  not  undertaken 
until  he  had  made  many  attempts  to  find  some  one 
better  qualified  than  himself  to  perform  so  impor- 
tant a  task.  He  has  left  us  a  most  edifying  and 
entertaining  biography  of  one  of  the  holiest  men 
of  our  time  and  country,— a  prelate  whose  life  was 
so  saintlike,  so  conspicuous  an  example  of  every 
Christian  virtue,  that  it  is  confidently  hoped  by 
many  who  are  most  familiar  with  the  career  of 
Bishop  Loras  that  some  day  he  will  be  numbered 
among  the  canonized.  No  one  who  reads  this  life 
can  fail  to  see  that  its  subject  was  animated  by  the 
spirit  of  the  saints ;  and,  like  that  of  the  saints, 
the  memory  of  Bishop  Loras  is  in  benediction. 

Bishop  Loras'  example  did  not  e.xtend  simply  to  his 
lifetime,  during  which  he  created  one  of  the  most  Catholic 
States  of  the  Union— Iowa,— but  it  led  the  way  to  the  erection 
of  more  than  a  dozen  episcopal  sees  in  Iowa,  Minnesota. 
Wisconsin,  and  the  West,  then  under  his  jurisdiction.  His 
name  is  still  held  in  veneration,  nearly  half  a  century  after 
his  death ;  and  children  are  christened  in  his  name,  parents 
and  priests  revering  him  as  a  saint. 

The  book  contains  many  passages  we  should 
be  glad  to  quote,  but  we  must  limit  ourselves  to 
one  more  extract  from  the  preface: 

The  example  of  an  unselfish  devotion  is  especially  necessary 
in  our  day,  when  the  easy  and  comfortable  beaten  path  is 
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followed  ;  but  the  arduous,  unrequited  duty,  unproductive  of 
fame — we  might  say  the  ungenteel  calling  of  the  poor  country 
priest — is  left  to  the  coming  saints.  May  their  advent  not 
be  long  delayed ! 

The  Christian  Press  Association  Publishing  Co. 
ought  to  do  three  things  without  delay :  shorten 
its  name,  ftirnish  its  address,  and  make  known  the 
price  of  its  publications.  No  wonder  so  many 
Catholic  books  meet  with  a  small  sale  and  are 
soon  forgotten. 

The   Cttfe    of    St.  Philippe.    By    Francis   W.  Grey. 

Digby,  Long  «&  Co. 

A  story  of  French-Canadian  politics  by  an  author 
favorably  known  to  readers  of  this  magazine.  At 
times  it  will  tax  the  patience  of  the  habitual  novel- 
reader,  but  for  this  very  reason  it  is  more  true  to 
life  and  more  convincing.  Mr.  Grey's  strong  point 
is  in  the  vivid  portrayal  of  distinct,  real  character; 
more  dramatic  force  and  a  quicker  development  of 
plot  would  make  him  a  powerful  storj^-teller.  Of 
substance,  this  book  has  vastly  more  than  the 
ordinary  novel  possesses ;  and  this,  with  the  grace- 
ful writing,  carries  the  judicious  reader  plea.santly 
on  to  the  end.  The  ways— and  the  types  — of  the 
guileful  politician,  it  seems,  are  the  same  in  Canada 
as  in  "the  States";  though  the  clergy  beyond  our 
northern  border  are  not  so  shy  as  we  of  "clerical 
interference"  in  times  of  election.  There  are  bits  of 
excellent  dialogue  in  "The  Cur^  of  St.  Philippe," 
notably  in  those  pages  in  which  the  "liberal" 
Catholic  or  the  infidel  discusses  such  matters  as 
religious  toleration  and  the  influence  of  Catholic 
teaching  upon  politics. 

The    Miracles  of   Antichrist.    Translated    from    the 

Swedish  of  Selma  Lagerlof  by  Pauline  Bancroft 

Flach.    Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

Though  written  by  a  well-known  Swedish 
author,  this  story  is  purely  Italian  in  style,  spirit, 
incident,  and  character.  The  scene  is  Sicilian,  as  is 
also  the  religion — the  curious  mixture  of  perfervid 
devotion,  with  remnants  of  certain  rude  pagan 
tendencies  and  impulses  that  have  withstood  all 
these  centuries  of  Christianity ;  the  keen  realization 
of  the  supernatural  which  makes  the  peasant  scold 
and  even  threaten  the  Madonna  when  agonized 
prayer  has  failed  to  win  a  favor  sought. 

The  plot  is  an  artfully  wrought  argument  against 
pure  Socialism,  which  is  rightfully  represented  as 
an  anti-Christian  force;  and  the  "miracles  of  Anti- 
christ" are  the  philanthropic  deeds  wrought  by 
well-meaning  men  with  a  befuddled  philosophy, — 
men  who  do  wonders  toward  improving  the  social 
and  material  condition  of  the  poor,  at  the  same 
time  telling  them  that  Christianity  is  responsible 


for  the  disproportion  of  wealth  and  poverty^ 
pleasure  and  pain,  in  the  world;  that  "he  can't 
be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  right";  and  that  it 
is  better  to  secure  enjoyment  in  this  life  even  by 
dishonest  means  than  to  suifer  in  the  patient  hope 
that  things  will  be  set  right  in  a  future  life.  The 
moral  of  the  book  is  expressed  by  the  Holy  Father 
in  the  concluding  pages  of  the  story.  In  an  inter- 
view with  one  of  the  characters  of  the  story. 
Father  Gondo,  the  Holy  Father,  "who  is  wiser  than 
any  other  man  living,"  makes  it  plain  that  life  is 
not  all  good  nor  all  evil,  and  that  the  world  is  just 
as  perfect  as  the  Creator  wished  it  to  be. 

Such  gross  superstitions  are  incidentally  ascribed 
to  the  Sicilians;  there  is  so  little  of  the  genuine 
priest  about  some  of  the  monks  and  siKh  a  blunt- 
ing of  moral  sense  among  some  of  the  most  devout 
of  the  lay  characters,  that  we  fear  this  book  will 
confirm  many  Protestants  in  inherited  prejudices 
which  they  seem  willing  enough  to  retain.  The 
purpose  of  the  book  is  an  excellent  one,  but  there 
is  that  in  it  which  makes  one  hesitate  to  recommend 
it  without  reserve. 


Obituary. 


Remember  them  that  are  in  bands,  as  if  you  were  bonnrf 
with   them.  Hed.,  xiii,  3. 

The  following  deceased  persons  are  recommended 
to  the  charitable  prayers  of  our  readers : 

The  Rev.  Francis  A.  Luck,  0.  S.  B.,  Auckland,  New 
Zealand,  who  lately  departed  this  life. 

Sister  Mary  Gerard,  of  the  Convent  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  New  Haven,  Conn. ;  and  Sister  Hildegundis, 
St.  Michael's  Hospital,  Newark,  N.  J.,  who  died 
last  month. 

Mr.  Joseph  Zurloh,  Mrs.  H.  Zuiloh,  Covington, 
Ky. ;  Miss  Caroline  Sisson,  Alexandria,  Va. ;  Mr. 
William  Jennings,  Mrs.  Mary  Kelly,  Cincinnati,  Ohio ; . 
Mrs.  Alice  Spring,  Manchester,  N.  H.  ;  Mr."  Michael 
P.  Howlett,  Jr.,  Mr.  H.  T.  Smith,  Miss  Amelia  V. 
Coleman,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Mr.  James  Nolan,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  ;  Mrs.  Teresa  McGirr,  Penacook, 
N.  H. ;  Mr.  James  Dollard,  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  Mr. 
John  J.  Hagerty,  Mr.  Daniel  Doyle,  Mrs.  Michael 
Mahoney,  Dorchester,  Mass.  ;  Mr.  Neal  Houston, 
Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. ;  Mrs.  Mary  Wiedefeld,  Mis. 
Lydia  M.  Fussell,  Mrs.  Margaret  Harris,  Baltimore, 
Md. ;  Mrs.  Mary  U.  Gary,  Halifax,  N.  C. ;  Mr.  W.  J. 
Dee,  Syracuse,  N.Y.;  Mrs.  Martin  Kenney,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  Mary  Cromley,  New  Castle,  Del.;  Mrs. 
Catherine  Collis,  Co.  Kerry,  Ireland  ;  Mr.  Patrick 
Doyle,  Parnell,  Iowa  ;  Mr.  J.  W.  Geneser,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faith- 
ful departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in 
peace  1 


UNDER  THE  MANTLE  OF  OUR   BLESSED  MOTHER. 


A  Breton  LegfencL 

TN  other  lands  a  tale  they  tell, 

Mid  blessed  days  of  yore: 
A  witless  youth  lived  in  a  wild, 

And  bagged  from  door  to  door. 
No  parents,  home,  or  friends  he  had, 

Yet  ever  hummed  a  lay, — 
tAve  CMaria!   as  he  went. 

He  sang  through  all  the  day. 

tAve  (Maria! — thus  he  thanked: 

No  other  thanks  he  had; 
o^ve  CMaria!  children  called 

The  homeless,  witless  lad. 
He  died,,  and,  lo !  a  beauteous  rose 

Sprang  from  his  lowly  bed; 
^ve  {Maria!   there  in  gold 

The  wondering  peasants  read. 

R.  O.  1 


Billy  and  Molly :   Their  Ups  and  Downs. 


BY    SYLVIA    HUNTING. 


XYI.— Good  News  for  Billy. 

FEW  days  later,  Billy  received  a 
letter  from  Father  Ramon  saying 
that  he  would  like  him  to  come 
to  town,  as  he  had  some  news  for  him. 
At  the  same  time  he  had  addressed 
another  to  Mr.  Kyle,  asking  that  the  boy 
be  allowed  lo  come  for  a  week,  that  he 
had  a  little  journey  to  make,  describing 
its  import.  Mr.  Kyle  was  much  pleased 
at  the  intelligence;  and  Billy  was  quite 
surprised  when  Mrs.  Kyle  told  him  to 
take  a  change  of  clothing  in  his  small 
valise.  He  and  Molly  deliberated  long 
together  on  the  possible  nature    of  the 


news,  both  thinking  it  to  be  something 
relating  to  Miguel  Solferano. 

' '  Perhaps  he  is  there  and  wants  to  see 
what  I  look  like,"  said  Billy  to  his  sister, 

''Perhaps  he  is,"  she  replied.  ''Father 
Ramon  thinks  you  look  something  like 
him, — I  mean  Mr.  Solferano.  If  you  do, 
maybe  he  will  adopt  you." 

"Not  unless  you  are  thrown  in,  Molly 
darling!"  exclaimed  the  boy,  loyally, 
"Who  takes  me  takes  you." 

"But  that  would  be  foolish,"  said  hia 
wise  little  sister.  "Why  should  you 
throw  good  luck  away  just  because  a 
person  happened  to  fancy  you  and  not 
me?  And  you  know,  Billy,  it  would  be 
good  luck  for  me  in  the  end,  any  way." 

"We  are  talking  silly,  Molly.  He  hasn't 
seen  either  of  us ;  and  if  he  could  afiford 
to  adopt  only  one,  he  would  show  the 
best  taste  by  choosing  you." 

"Spaniards  don't  care  much  about 
girls,"  said  Molly,  thoughtfully.  "Poor 
mamma  always  said  so." 

"She  didn't  say  exactly  that,  Molly," 
replied  Billy.  "It  was  that  they  were 
prouder  of  their  boys — placed  more  hopes 
in  them.  But  mother  used  to  say  that 
they  were  kind  parents.  And  don't  you 
think  for  one  moment,  Molly,  that  I  have 
the  slightest  idea  our  distant  cousin 
wants  to  adopt  me:  I  was  only  making 
a  little  fun." 

"And  /  feel  as  though  he  would.  I'll 
be  disappointed  if  he  does  not." 

But  Father  Ramon's  news  in  nowise 
concerned  their  unknown  cousin.  A  very 
strange  thing  had  happened.  The  good 
little  missionary  priest,  whose  visitations 
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extended  over  an  area  of  three  hundred 
and  sixty  miles,  had  been  summoned 
from  the  Needles,  on  the  Santa  Fe  road, 
where  he  lived,  to  Victor,  a  station  also 
in  the  desert,  consisting  of  only  a  few 
houses.  He  was  about  to  start  for  the 
coast  at  the  time,  but  laid  off  a  day  on 
his  journey  to  attend  to  the  call  of  a 
dying  man.  What  followed  our  readers 
shall  soon  learn. 

When  Billy  arrived  at  the  house  of 
Father  Ramon,  the  priest  met  him  with 
outstretched  hands. 

"I  have  good  news  for  you,"  he  said. 
'''This  is  Father  Bogan,  who  was  the 
bearer  of  it." 

''On  this  occasion  at  least,"  said  the 
merry  little  priest,  vyrho  looked  down 
upon  him  almost  as  kindly  as  Father 
Ramon  himself,  "  I  don't  believe  such 
news  will  be  likely  to  make  any  one  go 
astray.  Father  Ramon  tells  me  you  are 
a  good  boy." 

"Your  aunt's  husband  had  a  brother, 
did  he  not,  Billy? "  asked  Father  Ramon. 
""A  wild  young  man,  perhaps." 

"  Yes,  Father,"  answered  the  boy.  "  He 
was  wild,  but  I  liked  him  better  than 
my  uncle.   He  had  such  a  kind  heart." 

"  What  became  of  him  ?  " 

"They  had  a  fuss  one  night,  and  the 
next  morning  Ned  was  gone.  We  came 
away  soon  after,  and  I  have  never  heard 
anything  of  him." 

"Was  your  grandmother  living  at  the 
time  he  left?" 

"No,  Father:  she  had  been  dead  two 
or  three  weeks." 

"The  stories  tally,"  said  Father  Bogan, 
looking  at  his  brother  priest.  "  Of  course 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it.  Now,  Billy, 
you  are  to  come  with  me  to-morrow  to 
where  that  young  man  is  lying  on  his 
death-bed.    He  wants  to  see  you." 

"Is  it  far  from  here?"  asked  the  boy. 
"Poor  Ned!  I  am  very,  very  sorry  he  is 
^oing  to  die." 

"It  is    about   two  hundred    and  fifty 


miles  from  here,"  said  the  priest, — "in 
the  middle  of  the  desert ;  not  a  beautiful 
place,  I  assure  you.  There  are  mines  and 
rumors  of  mines  in  the  vicinity.  That 
is  how  it  happens  to  exist  at  all." 

"Very  well,  Father.  I  am  ready  to  go 
at  any  time,"  said  the  boy,  "Mr.  Kyle 
has  given  me  a  week's  leave." 

Thus  it  happened  that  next  morning 
Billy  found  himself  seated  in  the  car 
beside  the  kind  priest  on  the  way  to  the 
desert.  The  journey  was  delightful  until 
after  they  passed  San  Bernardino.  Then 
the  desert  began,  and  over  miles  and 
miles  of  arid  wastes  they  rode ;  on  either 
side  sage  brush  and  clumps  of  tough 
grass  growing  here  and  there,  between 
hummocks  of  drifting  sand,  interspersed 
with  cactus,  which,  as  the  train  swept 
swiftly  by,  seemed  to  take  on  all  kinds 
of  grotesque  and  uncanny  shapes.  Above 
their  heads,  through  the  roof  of  the  car, 
the  sun.  beat  down  fiercely;  the  sand 
drifted  through  the  closed  windows. 
Their  throats  and  eyes  became  dry  and 
hot,  their  skin  parched  and  rough.  Billy 
wondered  how  the  people  who  lived  in 
the  houses  scattered  along  the  road 
contrived  to  drag  out  their  existence. 

Far  in  the  west  the  Sierra  Mad  re 
mountain  chain  stretched  out,  sharply 
defined  in  the  blue  and  grey  distance; 
making,  in  the  light  and  shadows,  such  a 
blending  of  hues  as  would  have  delighted 
a  less  susceptible  heart  than  that  of  the 
appreciative  boy,  who  enjoyed  each  new 
phase  of  form  and  color,  as  it  appeared 
and  lingered  for  one  brief  moment  on 
his  vision,  to  pass  as  swiftly  away. 

As  the  shadows  of  evening  fell,  a  soft 
blue  mist  began  to  rise  between  the  near 
foot-hills  and  the  distant  mountain, 
which  made  the  low  ridge  appear  as  if 
dipping  into  a  soft,  impalpable  sea,  —  a 
fairy  sea,  Billy  thought,  such  as  he  had 
read  and  dreamed  of  in  his  childhood. 
How  he  wished  that  Molly  were  with 
him  to  enjoy  it  all! 
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The  distance  between  stations  was 
very  great;  but  as  night  came  on,  the 
conductor  announced  "Oro  Grande." 
"Ory  Grandy!"  he  called  it,  just  as  he 
had  said  ''Change  cars  for  Moharvey!" 
instead  of  ''Mojave,"  some  time  before. 

"This  is  our  destination,  Billy,"  said 
Father  Bogan,  who  had  been  diligently 
reading  his  Breviary  for  the  last  hour. 

It  was  quite  dark  as  they  stepped  out 
on  the  platform;  but  the  stars  were 
shining  brightly,  and  a  faint  young  moon 
shone  in  the  western  sky.  The  air  was 
gratefully  chill,  a  pleasant  change  from 
U  the  intense  heat  of  the  afternoon  and 
the  intolerable  stuffiness  of  the  car.  A 
few  houses  w^ere  .scattered  through  the 
sage  brush,  and  Billy  observed  that  there 
seemed  to  be  some  little  pretence  of 
garden  around  them.  This  was  probably 
an  oasis  in  the  desert,  he  thought,  as 
they  took  their  way  silently  toward  one 
in  which  several  lights  were  twinkling. 
The  door  flew  open  at  their  approach, 
and  a  woman's  voice  inquired: 

''Is  that  Father  Bogan?" 

"It  is,"  answered  the  priest.  "How  is 
the  sick  man?" 

"About  the  same  as  when  you  left," 
said  the  woman.  "Have  you  brought 
the  boy.  Father?    He  is  very  anxious." 

"Yes,  he  is  here,"  rejoined  the  priest. 

"Saunders  will  be  so  glad,"  said  the 
woman.   "  Come  in !  " 

"I  will  go  to  him  at  once." 

"He  wants  you  to  have  supper  first," 
she  said.   "It  is  just  ready." 

"  Very  thoughtful  of  him,"  said  Father 
Bogan.    "Come,  Billy,  let  us  sit  down." 

The  two  did  ample  justice  to  the 
appetizing  dishes  which  Mrs.  Braley  set 
before  them.  Billy  learned  later  that 
the  superintendent  and  several  of  the 
principal  men  in  the  large  mine  in  the 
vicinity  boarded  with  her;  hence  the 
excellence  of  the  fare  offered.  When  they 
had  finished,  Father  Bogan  drew  Billy 
aside  into  a  small  room. 


"  You  have  no  idea  why  you  are  here^ 
my  boy?"   he  inquired. 

"To  see  poor  Ned  Saunders;  ivSn't  it, 
Father?"   answered  Billy. 

"Partly,"  said  the  priest.  "But  haven't 
you  been  wondering  whether  there  was- 
no  other  reason?" 

"No, Father.   Is  there  any  other?" 

"Didn't  you  think  it  rather  strange 
that  Father  Ramon  should  consider  this 
errand  in  the  nature  of  good  news?" 

"No,  Father,"  said  Billy.  "I  thought 
Ned  wanted  to  see  some  one  he  had 
known,  dying  as  he  is  so  far  from  home. 
And  I  am  glad  to  go  to  him." 

"In  this  respect,  at  least,  you  are  not 
a  'young  American.'  However, I  believe 
the  imaginative  quality  is  not  the  best. 
But  I  shall  not  quiz  you  any  longer,  my 
child.  Be  prepared  for  really  good  news- 
Now  let  us  go  in." 

The  boy  looked  at  him  wonderingly^ 
but  there  was  no  time  to  reply.  Mrs. 
Braley  came  to  the  door  of  the  sick-room, 
saying  Saunders  was  expecting  them. 

Ned  was  indeed  very  ill, — nothing  like 
the  hearty  young  fellow  Billy  had  known 
only  two  short  years  before.  His  eyes 
brightened  when  he  saw  the  boy.  After 
a  few  greetings  had  been  exchanged, 
Saunders  began : 

"Did  Father  Bogan  tell  you  anything 
in  particular,  Billy?" 

"No,  Ned,"  was  the  reply. 

"Well,  I  am  glad.  I  wanted  to  tell  you 
myself.  Do  you  remember  that  day  at 
home,  Billy,  when  your  grandmother 
said  that  there  was  a  stocking  for  you 
and  Molly?" 

"Yes,  I  remember  it  very  well." 

"I  was  in  the  other  room  that  day, 
and  it  set  me  thinking.  I  was  desperate 
at  that  time.  I  wanted  money.  I  had 
never  stolen  before,  but  I  had  an  idea 
that,  with  a  little  money,  if  I  could  go 
West  I  should  be  able  to  make  more.  I 
never  did  amount  to  anything,  Billy;  so 
I  took  that  money  and  ran  away." 
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"Where  was  it?"  inquired  the  boy. 
"Behind  that  old  boiler  that  always 
hung  in  the  summer-kitchen.  T  saw  your 
grandmother  there  once,  and  she  looked 
kind  of  guilty,  I  thought,  when  I  came 
in  on  her.  It  was  just  before  she  took 
sick.  So  I  went  that  very  day,  fumbled 
with  the  board  a  little  and  found  it. 
But  I  was  afraid  to  touch  it;  thought 
I'd  wait  awhile,  and  tell  my  brother 
if  she  didn't.  But  when  I  heard  her  say 
it  was  for  you  and  Molly,  I  thought  I'd 
take  it,  and  when  I'd  made  my  pile  I 
could  pay  you  back.  I  came  out  here, 
and  doubled  it  two  or  three  times  over, 
but  lost  it  nearly  all.  This  last  time  I 
made  twenty -five  hundred  dollars  out 
of  five  hundred — the  amount  that  was 
in  the  stocking.  Then  I  got  hurt  in  a 
mine,  and  here  I  am.  I  knew  you  were 
in  California,  and  knew  in  just  what 
neighborhood,  too." 

"How  fortunate  that  you  met  Father 
Bogan!"  said  Billy. 

"Yes,"  replied  Ned.  "He's  fixed  me  all 
right  for  the  next  world." 

"You  don't  mean  that  you  are  a 
Catholic!"  said  the  boy. 

"I'm  just  that,  Billy.  I  knew  Father 
Malone  at  home,  and  I  saw  what  he 
made  of  you  and  Molly;  though  you 
Were  both  good  to  begin  with.  I'm  fixed 
all  right,  Billy." 

"Molly  will  be  glad,"  said  Billy.   "She 
always  liked  you,  Ned." 
"How  is  she?    You  look  fine,  boy." 
"She  is  very  well,  Ned,"  replied  Billy. 
"And  your  mother?" 
"My   mother   is    dead.    She  died  two 
months  ago." 
"And  where  are  you  living?" 
"We  are  staying  with  the  man  that 
keeps  the  Poor  Farm  —  working  for  him 
till  we  get  something  better." 

"Working  at  the  Poor  Farm, did  you 
Bay?  What  would  your  grandmother 
think  of  that  ?  And  she  was  always  so 
proud  of  you!" 


"We  could  not  be  better  fixed,"  said 
the  boy.  "It  is  a  fine  place,  and  Mr. 
Kyle  is  kind.  And  we  have  several  other 
friends,  Ned." 

"I  suppose  you  have  guessed  what  I 
wanted  you  for,  Billy?" 

"I  think  to  see  me,  Ned,  and  tell  me 
about  the  money." 

"Well,  you  see,  I'm  not  only  going  to 
pay  it  back,  but  I  have  increased  it  five 
times  for  you,  Billy." 

Billy  opened  his  eyes. 

"May  we  keep  it?"  he  asked.  "Is  it 
ours  to  keep?" 

"Your  grandmother  meant  every  cent 
of  it  for  you.  Of  course  it  is  yours. 
Isn't  it,  Father?" 

"I  think  so,"  said  the  priest. 

"But  you  may  get  well,"  said  Billy. 
"  And  then  half  of  it  ought  to  be  yours." 

"I'll  not  get  well,"  said  Ned.  "And  if 
I  should,  I  wouldn't  take  more  than  a 
grub-stake,  Billy,  to  set  me  going.  There 
is  a  check  for  twenty-five  hundred  dollars 
payable  to  your  order  waiting  in  the 
bank.  I  knew  you  wouldn't  do  any 
foolish  thing  with  the  money.  All  you 
have  to  do  now  is  get  a  bank-book." 

The  boy  looked  at  the  priest. 

"It  is  all  true,"  said  Father  Bogan. 

"  But  you  have  kept  some  money  for 
yourself,  haven't  you,  Ned?"  asked  Billy. 

"  Enough  to  pay  the  good  people  here 
and  to  bury  me.  I  can't  last  very  much 
longer — not  more  than  a  few  days.  I  am 
paralyzed  in  my  lower  limbs." 

That  night  Billy  spent  at  the  side  of 
his  friend.  Next  morning,  after  bidding 
him  a  kind  farewell,  he  was  conducted 
to  the  station  by  Father  Bogan,  and 
was  soon  on  his  way  to  the  city.  Here 
he  had  a  long  interview  with  Father 
Ramon,  who  informed  him  that  Miguel 
Solferano  was  sure  to  be  in  town  on  the 
following  day,  and  suggested  that  he  go 
to  the  Grangers  to  await  his  arrival. 

"  He  may  have  some  good  suggestions. 
I  already  have  an  idea." 
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"My  sister  and  I  both  could  get  an 
education  with  the  money ;  couldn't  we, 
Father?"  asked  the  boy. 

"Yes,  with  the  principal.  The  interest 
would  be  nothing  to  speak  of.  You 
couldn't  get  more  than  two  hundred 
dollars  a  year  on  it,  net.  And  how  far, 
I  ask,  would  that  go  toward  clothing, 
supporting  and  educating  two?" 

"I  thought  of  using  the  principal,  or 
part  of  it.  That  is  all  we  want  —  an 
education.  Afterward  we  can  do  some- 
thing for  ourselves,  Father." 

"Yes,  there  is  truth  in  what  you  say," 
observed  the  priest.  "But  wait  until 
Miguel  comes.    I  want  him  to  see  you." 

"You  must  keep  the  money  in  your 
own  name.  Father,"  said  the  boy. 

"  No,  I  could  not;  and  you  should  not, 
being  only  a  child.  Miguel  may  come  to 
our  assistance  there." 

The  Grangers  were  delighted  to  see 
Billy,  and  proposed  sending  for  Molly 
at  once.  But  Billy  thought  the  Kyles 
could  not  spare  them  both  on  such  short 
notice ;  so  it  was  agreed  that  they  wait 
until  the  following  week  for  Molly's  visit. 
The  Philadelphia  was  coming  in,  and  the 
Grangers  wanted  the  children  to  go  on 
board.  Billy  was  much  pleased  at  this 
prospect ;  and  he  shared  Mrs.  Granger's 
joy  when  she  told  him  that  her  son  Jim 
had  been  transferred  to  the  ship  and  she 
was  eagerly  looking  forward  to  seeing 
him.  The  only  thing  that  marred  Billy's 
happiness  now  was  that  Molly  could 
not  be  on  the  spot. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


George  Washington's  principal  diver- 
sion was  training  baby  foxes.  He  was 
fond  of  fox-hunting,  and  would  pay  well 
for  a  family  of  young  reynards.  He  took 
the  animals  home  and  trained  them  in 
all  kinds  of  tricks;  and  he  used  to  say 
that  the  fox  had  more  brains  than  any 
other  animal.  We  have  all  heard  the 
expression,  "as  cute  as  a  pet  fox." 


Robbie's  Adoption  Scheme* 

BY  JOHN'  J.  A'BECKET. 

(Conclusion.) 

There  is  something  very  democratic 
about  children;  and,  though  Master 
Robert  Livingston  was  an  aristocrat  to 
his  small  finger  tips,  he  was  a  thorough- 
bred, and  could  say  with  the  Roman 
poet  Terence:  ^^ Homo  sum  et  nil  huma- 
num  a  me  alienum  esse  puto.^^  That  is, 
this  was  Robbie's  sentiment  in  regard 
to  humanity ;  but  of  course,  being  only 
at  the  ^^ musa,  musas'^  stage  of  the  Latin 
grammar,  he  didn't  know  anything 
about  Terence  or  what  he  had  said  in 
his  comedies.  "I  am  a  man  and  have  a 
kindred  feeling  for  everything  human," 
is  the  way  Robbie's  tutor,  Mr.  Stannard, 
would  have  translated  the  line;  and 
that  is  the  way  Robbie  felt. 

He  spoke  to  Beppo  quite  simply  and 
good-naturedly. 

"You  are  first-rate,"  said  Robbie. 

"  I  know  it,"  answered  the  little  fellow, 
without  a  tinge  of  conceit  in  his  voice. 
"Can  you  do  anything?"  This  after  a 
a  slight  hesitation. 

Robbie  was  almost  embarrassed  when 
he  tried  to  think  w^hat  he  could  do,  and 
didn't  seem  to  discover  much.  Grand- 
father Livingston  came  right  in,  though, 
like  the  trump  that  he  was,  and  said: 

"My  little  boy  has  hurt  his  back? 
He  used  to  do  a  good  many  things." 

"  Oh !  How  did  you  hurt  your  back  ?  " 
asked  Beppo. 

"My  pony  threw  me,"  said  Robbie. 

"My  mother  could  ride,  you  bet!"  the 
little  actor  went  on. 

"Did  she  ride  a  pony?"  asked  Robbie, 
thoughtlessly. 

Beppo  looked  rather  scornful. 

"  Well,  I  guess  not!  She  used  to  ride 
a  dandy  horse,  bareback." 

Altogether,  the  Alessandros  seemed  an 
unusually  gifted  family;  and  Robbie  felt 
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tempted  to  ask  Beppo  what  his  grand- 
father did.     But  instead  he  inquired: 

'* Where  is  your  mother,  Beppo?" 

'*I  dunno.'  She's  dead.  My  name  ain't 
Beppo.  That's  only  a  'ring'  name.  My 
name's  Johnnie  McCullogh.  I  used  to 
live  on  Aladison  Street." 

*'I  live  on  Madison  Square,"  rejoined 
Robbie,  as  if  this  were  a  bond  of  union. 
*'You  must  come  and  see  me  sometime, 
if  your  papa'll  let  you." 

**0h,  yes,  he'll  let  me!"  s^id  Beppo, 
confidently. 

Robbie  learned  these  details  of  Beppo 's 
family  history  with  great  satisfaction. 
His  interest  was  too  strong  to  be  marred 
by  the  knowledge  he  had  acquired  that 
''Signor  Alessandro"  in  private  life  was 
William  McCullogh,  and  ''Beppo"  was 
Johnnie  McCullogh. 

"I  should  like  to  have  you  come  and 
see  me  at  my  house,"  said  Prince  Robbie 
again,  when  Johnnie  was  about  to  take 
his  leave. 

The  result  was  that  Johnnie  did  come 
to  the  stately  brown -stone  house  on 
Madison  Square ;  he  came  several  times, 
and  became  quite  a  friend  of  the  rich 
little  cripple.  It  used  to  make  Grand- 
father Livingston's  old  young  heart 
ache  a  little  when  he  saw  the  sturdy^ 
well-knit  frame  of  Johnnie  McCullogh, 
and  his  bronzed  cheeks  flushed  with 
health.  Why  should  a  circus  boy  be 
blessed  with  afl^uent  health,  and  his  own 
precious  grandson— who  had  so  much  to 
make  life  a  happy  dream,  if  he  had  only 
been  strong  and  healthy — be  such  a 
delicate  little  creature?  But  this  was 
only  an  occasional  pang  to  the  stalwart, 
dignified  old  grandfather,  who  felt  a  sort 
of  shame  at  being  so  sturdy  a  trunk 
himself  when  his  branches  came  to  early 
decay :  his  son  dead  in  the  flower  of  his 
years,  and  Robbie  having  such  an  uphill 
time  with  mere  physical  existence. 

But  his  little  grandson  was  so  sweet 
and  cheerful, with  all  his  quiet  ways,  that 


even  Grandfather  Livingston  could  not 
feel  that  he  was  unhappy  or  that  he 
brooded  over  his  weak  back.  Still,  there 
was  something  in  Robbie  Livingston's 
big  soul  that  his  stout,  warm-hearted 
grandfather  never  knew  anything  about. 
Robbie  had  the  surest  conviction  that 
he  was  not  going  to  grow  up  into  a 
strong  young  man.  All  his  grandpa's 
hopeful  talk  did  not  do  away  with  this 
old-fashioned  idea  in  Robbie's  mind. 
With  the  precocious  insight  into  the  old 
gentleman's  nature  which  was  part  of 
Robbie's  affection  for  him,  he  knew  that 
nothing  could  grieve  the  dear  old  man — 
who  loved  him  so  well,  and  whom  he 
loved  with  all  his  heart  for  his  sweetness 
and  constant  goodness  —  so  much  as 
losing  his  little  grandson.  Robbie  hated 
the  idea  of  dying  and  leaving  him  lonely 
and  uncompanioned  in  the  big  house  on 
Madison  Square.  The  quiet  old  house- 
keeper, Mrs.  Weston,  couldn't  be  much 
comfort;  and  Thomas  was  not  the  sort 
of  being  to  fill  the  gap  which  Robbie  felt 
he  would  make  in  his  grandfather's  life 
by  going  after  his  father  and  mother. 

So  an  idea  had  for  some  time  been  in 
Robbie's  mind.  It  was  none  other  than 
to  supply  a  fine,  healthy  little  fellow  tp 
take  his  place  with  his  grandfather  when 
he  had  to  go. 

There  was  nothing  morbid  in  this  line 
of  thought  with  Robbie.  He  could  feel 
himself  getting  weaker;  and  he  knew 
perfectly  well  that  it  wasn't  all  due  to 
the  spring  weather,  which  Grandfather 
Livingston  used  to  tax  with  his  boy's 
weakness.  There  was  something  slowly 
ebbing  out  of  himself,  and  Robbie  knew 
it  only  too  well. 

Robbie's  mamma  had  been  a  good 
Catholic,  and  Robbie  had  been  carefully 
trained  by  her  in  the  truths  and  practices 
of  our  holy  religion.  One  of  her  special 
devotions  had  been  to  Saint  Anthony, — 
the  Saint  who  had  once  been  privileged 
to  hold  the  Divine  Infant  in  his  arms. 
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Her  little  son  had  a  great  confidence  in 
Saint  Anthony,  which  was  in  part  due  to 
his  love  for  his  dead  mother.  So  in  this 
desire  to  find  a  nice  boy  who  might  take 
his  place  with  Grandfather  Livingston 
when  he  had  left  him,  he  asked  the  aid 
of  this  good  patron.  He  had  begun  the 
Tuesdays  of  the  Saint,  a  devotion  by 
which  on  Tuesday  for  fourteen  weeks  his 
intercession  is  implored. 

Nothing  had  come  of  Robbie's  simple 
devotion,  apparently;  for  the  fourteenth 
Tuesday  had  come  and  gone  three  or 
four  days  before  the  night  at  the  circus. 
It  had  made  Robbie  feel  a  little  sad.  He 
thought  he  must  have  made  his  prayers 
badly  or  had  not  had  enough  faith  in 
Saint  Anthony.  But  when  he  had  been 
talking  with  Beppo,  the  circus  boy,  for 
a  few  minutes,  it  suddenly  dawned  on 
his  mind  that  here  was  what  he  had 
been  praying  for.  It  filled  his  heart  with 
joy;  and  it  was  with  the  undoubting 
conviction  that  the  little  fellow  who  was 
to  take  his  place  with  his  grandfather 
when  he  was  gone  had  been  provided  in 
the  robust  Beppo  that  Robbie  received 
him  into  his  heart. 

He  realized  what  a  fitness  there  was 
in  his  being  so  strong ;  and  for  one  brief 
moment  Robbie  felt  a  little  pang  at  the 
thought  that  Beppo  could  be  more  of  a 
consolation  to  his  grandfather  than  he 
himself  had  been  able  to  be.  Then  he 
reflected  that  no  boy  could  ever  take  his 
place  so  fully  as  that,  and  felt  nothing 
but  joy  that  Saint  Anthony  had  sent 
Beppo  to  them  both, —  this  ruddy,  stout 
little  Beppo,  who  was  as  bright  as  new 
tacks.  Robbie  devoted  his  whole  mind 
to  ingrafting  an  interest  in  Johnnie 
McCullogh  into  his  grandfather's  heart. 
He  made  him  come  to  see  him  every  day, 
and  afterward  talked  admiringly  of  his 
doings  and  sayings. 

But  there  was  Signor  Alessandro ! 
Robbie  knew  that  Johnnie  was  very  fond 
of  his  father ;    and,  although  a  rich  boy, 


who  never  had  known  what  the  absence 
of  money  meant,  Robbie  appreciated 
that  the  salary  the  ''marvellous  infant 
acrobat"  brought  into  the  exchequer  of 
the  McCullogh  family  was  quite  an  item. 

Then  something  happened  that  really 
looked  as  if  Robbie's  plan  was  being 
helped  on  by  Providence.  One  night, 
when  Signor  Alessandro  was  doing  one 
of  the  most  perilous  features  of  the 
trapeze  act,  he  slipped  from  the  lofty  bar 
and  fell  with  a  horrid  thud^  upon  the 
tan-bark.  There  he  lay,  quivering  in  his 
gleaming  white  tights,  a  sad  spectacle 
for  the  poor  child  trembling  on  the 
trapeze  bar,  high  up  above  his  father. 

Robbie  Livingston  and  his  grandfather 
went  to  Mr.  McCuUogh's  funeral;  and 
when  the  little  cripple  wanted  to  bring 
poor  Beppo  home  to  the  big  house  in 
Madison  Square  and  let  the  orphan  stay 
there,  he  won  his  grandfather's  consent. 
Shortly  after  this,  one  da^^  Robbie 
asked  Johnnie  to  go  out  to  the  park  with 
Thomas  without  him,  and  have  a  good 
time.  When  he  was  left  alone  with  his 
grandfather,  after  a  few  moments  Robbie 
looked  up  into  the  old  man's  face  with 
the  trusting,  fearless  glance  which  always 
reminded  the  old  gentleman  of  his  son. 
Then  he  said,  gravely: 

''Grand'ther,  Beppo  hasn't  anybody 
to  look  after  him  now,  has  he?" 

''Why,  he  has  you  to  look  after  him, 
Robbie  boy!"  answered  the  cheery  old 
gentleman,  taking  the  delicate  little  hand 
in  his  and  stroking  it  fondly. 

"I  like  him  very  much,"  said  Robbie, 
with  the  same  grave  air.  "I  should  like 
to  adopt  him." 

Grandfather  Livingston  looked  quite 
bewildered  at  the  idea.  The  quick  smile 
flickered  on  Robbie's  lip  as  he  saw  his 
grandpa's  astonishment.  Then  Grand- 
father Livingston  said: 

"Why,  you  are  too  little  a  boy  to 
adopt  any  one,  Robbie.  Little  boys  don't 
do  such  things  as  that." 
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"Well,  will  you  let  him  stay  with  us 
always,  grandy,  just  as  if  he  were  my 
brother?" 

Robbie  saw  his  grandfather  wjince  a 
little.  The  old  gentleman's  pride  of  blood 
rose  up  against  putting  an  unknown 
circus  boy  on  the  same  level  as  his  own 
precious  grandson.  And  he  felt  that, 
when  Robbie  grew  up  and  got  over  his 
weak  back,  he  would  marry  some  nice 
girl;  and  he  hadn't  the  faintest  doubt 
but  that  he  should  live  to  be  a  great- 
grandfather, and  see  the  family  line 
well  started  on  again.  He  hadn't  any 
disinclination  to  keep  Johnnie  McCullogh, 
and  was  very  glad  to  have  him  play  with 
Robbie  and  entertain  him.  But  what 
need  of  more  ? 

Robbie  saw  his  dear  old  grandfather's 
discomfiture,  so  he  said  pleasantly: 

''I  thought  I  might  adopt  him  as  my 
brother  and  make  him  a  nice  boy.  You 
don't  mind  his  studying  with  me  and 
doing  as  I  do,  grand'ther,  do  you?" 

The  result  was  just  what  might  be 
expected.  Beppo  became  part  and  parcel 
of  the  Livingston  family  in  the  big  house. 
He  was  a  bright,  grateful  little  chap, 
and  took  kindly  to  his  books.  But  it 
required  all  Robbie's  tact  to  prevent  the 
warm-hearted  old  gentleman  from  feeling 
a  little  jealous  as  he  saw  Beppo  getting 
so  strong  and  big,  and  Robbie,  even  to 
his  eyes,  fading  slowly  away. 

What  carried  the  day  was  the  strong 
affection  that  Beppo  felt  for  the  little 
cripple.  He  was  always  ready  and  glad 
to  fetch  and  carry  for  him,  and  invent 
things  to  amuse  him.  The  two  boys 
talked  a  great  deal  together,  and  Robbie 
used  his  influence  constantly  to  train 
Beppo  to  greater  amenities  of  speech  and 
manner.  When  Love  is  master  and  Love 
is  pupil,  lessons  are  easily  learned. 

So  when  the  time  came  —  as  it  did  in 
about  eighteen  months  from  the  night 
when  Robbie  and  his  grandfather  first 
saw  Signor  Alessandro  and  Beppo — that 


Robbie  could  hardly  be  moved,  and 
the  old  family  doctor  had  completely 
disheartened  Grandfather  Livingston  by 
telling  him  that  the  little  boy  might  die 
at  any  moment,  Robbie  had  managed  so 
like  a  little  Machiavelli  that  Beppo  was 
quite  dear  to  the  old  gentleman. 

*' Grandy,"  Robbie  said  to  the  old  man 
who  sat  by  his  bed,  from  which  he  was 
now  too  weak  to  be  moved,  ''I  know 
what  Dr.  Edgecombe  told  you  the  other 
da}^  —  no!  don't  feel  so  bad,"  he  said 
quickly,  as  the  proud  old  gentleman's  lip 
quivered.  ''It's  all  right,  grandy.  I  hate 
to  leave  you  all  alone ;  that  is  the  worst. 
But  you  will  have  Johnnie  with  you, 
won't  you?  You  know  you  are  so  used 
to  having  me  that  you  will  be  lonesome 
without  a  little  boy;  and  I  should  feel 
relieved  if  I  knew  you  would  take  care 
of  Johnnie  when  I  am  not  here  to  look 
after  him,  grandy." 

''Robbie,  Johnnie  is  your  boy,  and  I 
shall  always  take  care  of  him,"  said 
grandfather,  with  a  choking  voice. 

One  week  later  little  Robbie,  with  a 
hand  in  his  grandfather's  and  another  in 
the  tight  clasp  of  Beppo,  drifted  from  the 
smiling  river  of  life  out  into  the  great 
ocean  into  which  it  flows;  feeling  a 
quiet  content  that  he  had  supplied  his 
"grandy"  with  some  one  that  would 
partly  fill  his  place. 

Of  course,  Beppo  never  filled  that  place 
fully;  but  he  heartened  the  dear  old 
man  by  being  the  grateful  recipient  of 
care  and  benefits  which  he  could  give  in 
the  name  of  his  departed  grandson.  It 
is  a  comfort  to  know  that  he  grew  up 
into  a  young  man  who  reflected  credit 
on  them  both. 


The  term  "martinet"  is  derived  from 
the  general  oflRcer,  M.  de  Martinet,  who 
was  celebrated  for  having  restored  and 
improved  the  discipline  and  tactics  of  the 
French  army ;  whence  very  strict  officers 
came  to  be  called  martinets. 
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—A  second  series  of  "  Retreat  Conferences  for  Com- 
munities," by  the  Very  Rev.  Charles  Cox,  0.  M.  I.,  is 
announced  by  Messrs.  R.  and  T.  Washbourne. 

—A  translation  of  the  Acts  of  some  of  the  less- 
known  early  martyrs  of  Christianity  has  just  been 
published  by  E.  F.  Bowden,  under  the  title  "Gems 
from  the  Early  Church." 

— W.  D.  Howells  is  of  opinion  that  Christ  and 
the  life  of  Christ  are  at  this  moment  inspiring  the 
literature  of  the  world  as  never  before.  All  good 
literature,  he  says,  is  now  Christian  literature. 

—Our  attention  has  been  directed  to  a  letter 
written  by  the  late  Mr.  Gladstone  in  which  he  refers 
to  the  Mother  of  Our  Lord  as  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  Gladstone  was  too  much  of  a  Christian  to 
hesitate  to  ciill  Mary  blessed. 

—It  is  prejudice  of  a  very  stupid  kind  to  pass  over 
a  literary  production  because  it  is  the  work  of  a 
woman.  Some  of  the  most  creditable  achievements 
in  literature  nowadays  are  performed  by  women. 
Several  able  and  widely  circulated  periodicals  are 
edited  by  ladies,  and  they  are  found  on  the  staff  of 
all  the  leading  journals.  There  are  periodicals  that 
will  not  allow  the  names  of  ladies  to  appear  among 
their  contributors,  but  this  is  resented  in  effective 
ways  of  which  the  unfair  sex  would  never  think. 

—Messrs.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  have  just  pub- 
lished "Observations  taken  at  Dumraon,  Behar, 
India,  during  the  Eclipse  of  January  22,  1898,  by  a 
Party  of  Jesuit  Fathers  of  the  Western  Bengal 
Mission,"  by  Rev.  V.  de  Campigneulles,  S.  J.  The 
same  pubhshers  have  in  press:  "The  Roman  Pri- 
macy, A.  D.  430-451,"  by  the  Rev.  Luke  Rivington, 
D.  D.;  and  "History  of  St.  Vincent  De  Paul,"  by 
Monseigneur  Bougaud,  Bishop  of  Laval;  translated 
from  the  second  French  edition  by  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Brady,  C.  M. 

— A  little  more  discrimination  and  a  stricter 
avoidance  of  methods  employed  by  the  inferior 
secular  press  would  be  desirable  in  certain  Catholic 
papers.  A  moment's  reflection  w^ould  have  shown 
the  absurdity  of  that  story  about  Archbishop 
Corrigan  and  the  burglar  which  has  appeared,  even 
with  illustrations,  in  some  of  our  exchanges.  It  was 
the  offspring,  slang  and  all,  of  the  heated  imagina- 
tion of  a  reporter  for  one  of  the  yellow  journals  of 
New  York.  The  Archbishop  of  New  York  could  not 
be  guilty  of  such  a  piece  of  folly.  In  at  least  three 
Catholic  papers,  we  found  last  week  a  story  stolen 


from  a  back  volume  of  this  magazine.  The  title  ia 
changed  and  the  author's  name  is  suppressed.  Dis. 
honesty  in  journalism  could  not  go  further  thau 
this. 

—The  library  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  at 
Blenheim  Palace  contains  a  parchment  codex  of  the 
works  of  St.  John  Chrysostom  of  the  12th  century; 
a  copy  of  Dante's  "Diviua  Commedia"  dated  1472, 
also  the  original  manuscript  of  the  "Inferno." 

—The  Catholic  Tnith  Society  will  soon  publish; 
"The  Catholics  of  Ireland  under  the  Penal  Laws 
in  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  by  Cardinal  Moran; 
"A  Daughter  of  Erin  and  Other  Tales,"  by  Katha- 
rine Tynan  Hinkson;  and  "In  the  Footsteps  of 
St.  Edmund,"  by  Monsig.  Ward. 

—The  new  biography  of  Francis  Turner  Pal- 
grave,  written  by  his  daughter,  has  this  paragraph, 
in  which  the  collector  of  "The  Golden  Treasury" 
describes  a  meeting  with  Cardinal  Newman : 

I  was  allowed  an  interview  with  Cardinal  Newman  at  the 
Oratory.  There  sat  that  aged  man  with  his  snow-white  hair, 
He  rose  and  thanlced  me  for  coming  and  for  caring  for  him, 
with  a  sort  of  young  child's  gracious  simplicity.  He  was  mucli 
changed,  of  course,  since  I  had  last  seen  him,  many  years  ago; 
the  look  of  almost  anxious  searching  had  passed  into  the 
look  of  perfect  peace. 

One  of  Palgrave's  brothers,  a  man  of  remarkable 
scholarship,  became  a  Catholic  and  a  Jesuit.  His 
life-story  rivals  an  Arabian  Nights  tale  in  marvel- 
ousness.  IJe  apostatized  for  a  considerable  tinie, 
but  was  again  received  into  the  Church  before  he 
died— a  grace  which  caused  his  Protestant  brother 
to  thank  God  most  heartily.  And  when  William 
Giflford  Palgrave  died  after  his  strange  conversion, 
this  Protestant  brother  also  had  a  Requiem  Mass 
offered  for  his  soul. 

—An  esteemed  correspondent  wishes  us  to  call 
attention  to  a  poem  appearing  in  the  current  num- 
ber of  one  of  the  leading  magazines  in  which 
dishonor  is  shown  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  to 
warn  Catholics  against  subscribing  for  such  period- 
icals. This  would  be  a  useless  thing  to  do.  The 
editor  of  the  same  magazine  when  called  upon  some 
months  ago  to  retract  a  false  statement  against  the 
Church,  replied  that  there  was  no  department  in 
which  he  could  express  his  regrets  and  correct  the 
error  that  had  inadvertently  crept  into  his  pages, 
This  lame  excuse  seems  to  have  been  perfectly 
satisfactory  to  the  Catholic  readers  of  the  magazine 
in  question.  We  have  heard  of  only  one  who  can- 
celled hjs  subscription ;  but  he  took  occaeion  to  tell 
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the  publishers  that  the.vouglit  to  feel  obliged  to  find 
«paee  for  needed  apologies,  and  that  until  they  did 
he  had  no  use  for  any  of  their  productions.  We 
notice  that  prepared  ]>uffs  of  the  offending  maga- 
zine appear  regularly  every  month  in  a  number  of 
Catholic  papers.  Their  space  is  of  so  little  worth 
and  their  editorial  opinions  of  so  little  importance, 
even  in  their  own  estimation,  that  for  the  subscrip- 
tion price  of  the  magazine  they  put  it  out  of  their 
power  to  do  aught  but  praise  it.  We  have  often 
seen  in  Catholic  papers  laudatory  notices  of  a 
second-rate  periodcal  some  of  whose  advertise- 
ments are  black-listed  by  all  the  high -class  adver- 
tising agencies  of  the  country,  the  managers  of 
which  have  repeatedly  declared  that  they  would 
not  touch  such  business.  We  might  as  well  say 
as  to  keep  thinking  it  that  if  the  energy  expended 
in  hunting  heresies  were  devoted  to  safeguarding 
morals  — honesty,  charity,  chastity'— the  world 
would  be  more  Christian  than  it  is. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 


The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information  con- 
cerning important  new  publications  of  special  interest 
to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will  appear  at 
the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out  from  time  to 
time  so  as  to  make  room,  for  new  titles.  In  this  way 
the  reader  will  always  have  before  him,  a  complete 
^uide  to  current  Catholic  literature.  As  a  rule, 
devotional  books,  pam,phlets,  and  new  editions  zvill 
not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  for  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as  pos- 
sible.    Publishers'  prices  generally  include  postage. 

Devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.     Bossuet.     $i. 
Life  of  Henry  Benedict  Stuart,  Cardinal   Duke   of 

York.     Bernard  IV.  Kelly.    I1.25. 
Memoirs  of  Bishop  Loras  and  of  Members  of   His 

Family.     Rev.  Louis  de  Cailly.    About  |i. 
The  Curd  of  St.  Philippe.     Fraticis  W.  Grey.     $2. 
Cambridge  Conferences,    fosfph  Rickaby,  S.f.     40 

cts. 
The  Little  Flowers  of  St.  Francis.      T.  IV.  Arnold. 

50  cts. 
Preparation  for  First  Holy  Conmiunion.  Rev.  F.  X. 

Lasance.     75  cts. 
The  Catechism  of  Rodez.    Rev.  fohn  Thein.     12.50, 

net. 
St.  John   Damascene  on    Holy   Images.    Mary  H. 

Allies.     $1. 
Historic  Nuns.     Bessie  R.  Belloc.    $1.60,  net. 
The  Four  Gospels,      l^try  Rev.  F.  A.  Spencer,  O.  P. 

I1.50. 
The  Life  of  St.  Edmund  of  Abingdon.     Frances  de 

Para  vicin  i.    1 1 .  60. 


Symbolism  of  Early  Christianity  from  the  Catacombs 

of  Rome.     Rt.  Rev.  F.  S.  Chatard.     25  cts. 
The  Triumph    of    Failure.     Rev.  P.  A.   Sheehan. 

1 1. 60,  net. 
Three  Studies  in  Literature.  Louis  E.  Gates.   I1.50. 
Diet  in  Illness  and  Convalescence.  Alice  Worthing- 

ton  Winthrop.    Ir.50. 
Eleanor  Leslie.     A  Memoir.    /.  M.  Stone.     $2. 
A  Harp  of  Many  Chords.     Mary  F.  Nixon.    |i. 
The  Tales  Tim  Told  Us.     Mary  E.  Mannix.   75  cts. 
Peasants  in  Exile.     Henryk  Sienkiewicz.     75  cts. 
Meditations  on  the  Love  of  God.     Fray  Diego  de 

Estella.    $1,  net. 
The  Secret  of  Fougereuse.    Louise  Imogen  Gumey. 

I1.25. 
The  Sacred  Heart.     Rev.  foseph  A.  Keller,  D.  D. 

70  cts. 
Hard  Sayings.     Rev.  George  Tyrrell,  S.  f.     $2. 
The  Cup  of  Tregarvans,  Frances  L  Kershaw.  75  cts., 

net. 
Meditations  on  the  Incarnation  and  Death  of  Our 

Lord.    Cardinal  Wiseman.     |i.io.    • 
Mrs.  Markham's  Nieces.   Frances  L  Kershaw.  |i.oo. 

net. 
A  Corner  of  Spain.     Miriam  Coles  Harris.    $1.25. 
Sacred  Scenes  and  Mysteries.  Rev.f.  F.  X.  O' Conor, 

Sf     $1. 
Seven  Jewels  from  Our  Saviour's  Lips.     Rev.  foseph 

O'Reilly.     12  cts. 
Impressions  and  Opinions.    Walter  Lecky.   50  cts. 
Heroes  of  the  Middle  West.   Mary  Hartwell  Cather- 

wood.     60  cts. 
Pitman's  Practical  German  Grammar.     50  cts. 
The  Leopard  of  Lancianus.     In  a  Brazilian  Forest. 

Maurice  F.  Egan.     %i,  each. 
Prince  Ragnal,  and  Other  Verses.   Eleanor  C.  Don- 
nelly.   50  cts. 
Oxford  Conferences.   Rev.  foseph  Rickaby,  S.  f.    40 
,  cts.,  net. 

A  Klondike  Picnic.     Eleanor  C.  Donnelly.    85  cts. 
Veneration  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Rohner-Brennan. 

^1.25. 
A    Cruise    Under  the    Crescent.     Charles    Warren 

Stoddard.     $1.50. 
Westchester.     Henry  Austin  Adam,s.     75  cts. 
Lasca,  and  Other  Stories.    Mary  F.  Nixon.    75  cts. 
Mariae  Corolla.     Father  Edmund,  C.  P.     $1.25 
The  Chase  of  an  Heiress.     Christian  Reid.     $1. 
The   Choral   Sodality  Hand-book.     Rev.  fames  A. 

Walsh.     25  cts. 
Manual  of  Catholic  Theology.     Vol.  II.      Wilhelm- 

Scannell.     I4,  net. 
Illustrated   Explanation  of  the   Holy    Sacraments. 

Rev.  Dr.  Rolfus.  75  cts. 
Cardinal  Lavigerie.  75  cts. 
The  History  of  the  Popes.     Dr.  Ludwig  Pastor. 

Vol.  V.     |3,  net. 
How  to  Pray.    Abbe  Grou,  S.f.     $1. 


HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME  BLESSED.— St,  Luke,   i.  48. 
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The  Begfgfar  and  the  King. 


BY    HOPE    WILLIS. 

"THE  tired  beggar  dreamed  before  him  shone 
A  dazzling  palace  built  of  gleaming  stone. 
He  was  a  king  —  upon  his  brow  a  crown, 
And  from  his  raised  couch  he  could  look  down 
Upon  a  throng  of  slaves,  who  eager  pressed, 
In  fear  and  awe,  to  answer  each  behest. 
Rare  orchids  bloomed  about  him,  fountains  played 
Mid  vivid  masses  of  luxuriant  shade; 
Joy,  splendor,  music,  beauty — he  awoke! 
Upon  his  ear  the  market's  clamor  broke; 
A  stifled  sigh,  he  rubbed  his  rheumy  eyes: 
'Only  a  dream!    I  thought  it  Paradise!" 

The  weary  monarch  dreamed  beside  a  brook 
He  lay  at  ease — beyond  that  woodland  nook 
A  snow-white  cottage  nestled  in  the  trees; 
Humble  it  was,  but  pleasant  harmonies 
Came  from  the  bird-throats  warbling  in  the  grove 
Laden  with  fragrance ;  there  Content  and  Love' 
Dwelt  evermore,  and  life  was  full  of  joy: 
No  care  to  vex,  no  trials  to  annoy. 
O  peace  and  rest!    He  turned  in  sleep — a  boom! 
The  daybreak  fortress  gun.    In  the  half-gloom 
He  lifted  his  gray  head;  tears  filled  his  eyes: 
Only  a  dream!    I  was  in  Paradise!" 


The  Dutch  Shakespeare. 


Wfm% 


T  may  be  questioned  whether 

ISa  any  country  in  any  period 
y.^^^^M  displayed  a  more  remarkable 
WAh^^^  zeal  for  literature  than  did  the 


Netherlands  in  the  seventeenth  century; 
not  even  in  the  days  of  the  great  Renais- 
sance, when  a  cardinal,  intoxicated  with 
classic  culture,  wrote  pagan  inscriptions 


on  the  tombs  of  departed  friends ;  when 
kings  could  best  placate  a  rebellious 
populace  by  promising  to  erect  new 
public  libraries  and  lecture-halls;  when 
the  ransom  exacted  from  a  captive  city 
was  neither  spoils  nor  slaves,  but  a 
newly-found  manuscript  of  Livy.  It  was 
the  Augustan  age  of  the  Low  Countries, 
when  appeared  her  great  admirals,  Piet 
Hein,  Heemskerk,  Ruyter,  and  Tromp; 
her  great  statesmen,  Barneveldt  and  De 
Witt;  her  scholars,  Scaliger,  Salmasius, 
and  Gronovius;  her  painters,  Rubens, 
Rembrandt  and  Vandyke;  her  poets, 
Yondel,  the  Dutch  Shakespeare;  Hooft, 
the  Dutch  Tacitus ;  Brederode,  the  Dutch 
Terence;  Cats,  the  gentle  moralist; 
Grotius,  the  father  of  international  law — 
greatest  of  modern  Latinists  and  most 
precocious  of  lawyers,  who  conducted  a 
great  suit  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years; 
and  we  might  cite  a  dozen  other  names 
almost  as  distinguished  in  every  field  of 
literature. 

This  wonderful  activity  in  literature 
especially  was  largely  due  to  the  famous 
Chambers  of  Rhetoric  which  flourished 
in  fours  and  fives  in  all  the  large  cities, 
and  which  existed  in  all  the  towns  and 
countr\^  villages.  Scholars  have  some- 
times complained  that  these  chambers 
deteriorated  the  language  by  encouraging 
rude,  unlettered  men  to  flood  the  world 
with  the  results  of  their  frantic  efi'orts  at 
verse-making.  The  charge  is  neither  just 
Granted  that  much  inferior 
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writing  was  inspired  by  the  Chambers 
of  Rhetoric,  it  is  by  no  means  clear 
that  this  facile  output  had  any  lasting 
injurious  effect  upon  Dutch  literature; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that 
what  they  did  inspire  was  an  intense 
enthusiasm  for  letters,  which  in  depth 
and  extent  amounted  to  a  popular  frenzy. 
It  was  customary  for  rival  chambers  to 
meet  together  to  compete  in  dramatic 
exercises  or  in  bardic  contests.  Tlie  effect 
was  not  only  to  encourage  budding 
authors,  but  also  to  cultivate  and 
strengthen  popular  interest  in  poetry  and 
the  drama,  thus  rendering  the  literary 
profession  one  of  the  most  honored  and 
lucrative  avocations.  Writers  received, 
so  far  as  possible,  political  emolument; 
and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  nearly 
all  the  Dutch  writers  of  the  seventeenth 
century  held  high  political  office  at  one 
time  or  another. 

Of  the  generation  of  writers  who 
grew  up  in  this  genial  atmosphere, 
undoubtedly  the  greatest  wasjoost  van 
den  Vondel,  the  perfect  flower  of  Dutch 
poetry.  He  was  born  in  1587,  at  Cologne, 
whither  his  parents,  Dutch  Anabaptists, 
had  taken  refuge  from  religious  perse- 
cution. His  maternal  grandfather  holds 
a  modest  place  .among  the  poets  of 
Brabant.  It  is  a  pleasant  coincidence — 
often  noted  by  the  poet  himself  in  after 
life — that  the  house  in  which  Vondel  was 
born  had  been  the  home  of  an  artisan, 
whose  sign — a  viol  —  still  hung  over  the 
door,  prophetic  of  the  future  successes  of 
the  great  singer.  But  the  prophecy  was 
not  so  clear  then,  for  Vondel's  youth  was 
passed  under  conditions  little  favorable 
to  study.  His  early  education  taught 
him  only  enough  to  read  a  book  and 
to  compose  rough  sentences.  But  he 
was  studious  and  persevering;  and  his 
industry  so  far  surmounted  his  disad- 
vantages that  he  became  in  time  not 
only  the  first  of  Dutch  poets,  but  also 
a  scholar   of   large    attainment    and    a 


familiar  student  of  most  of  the  ancient 
and  modern  literatures. 

At  thirteen  Vondel  scribbled  some 
verses  that  were  praised  by  Hooft,  and 
from  that  time  on  whatever  time  he 
could  spare  from  his  father's  hosiery-shop 
was  devoted  to  the  study  of  literature 
and  to  zealous  if  not  conspicuously 
successful  efforts  at  versification.  But 
the  hosiery -shop  was  no  friendly  home 
for  his  muse;  so  at  twenty -three,  two 
years  after  his  father's  death,  Vondel 
solved  the  problem  to  his  own  perfect 
satisfaction  by  marrying  Maria  de  Wolf, 
who  forever  afterward  managed  the 
shop,  while  Vondel  was  left  in  peace  with 
his  books  and  his  verses. 

He  must  have  used  this  time  well ;  for 
two  years  later  he  produced  his  first 
drama,  "The  Passover";  and  from  that 
time  until  his  last  translations,  in  1671 — 
a  course  of  sixty  years, — he  was  a  busy 
worker  in  the  field  of  letters.  He  wrote 
numerous  dramas,  the  poorest  of  which 
would  have  given  him  a  place  in  Dutch 
literature,  and  the  best  of  which  have 
never  been  equalled  by  his  own  people 
and  seldom  by  others ;  society-verse  that 
was  light  and  airy,  satires  full  of  fire, 
and  epigrams  full  of  energy  and  spirit. 
Vondel's  translations  are  numerous,  and 
were  continued  far  into  his  old  age  —  he 
rendered  Ovid's  "Metamorphoses"  into 
Dutch  at  the  age  of  eighty-four. 

His  masterpiece  is  undoubtedly  the 
drama  of  "Lucifer,"  a  valuable  English 
translation  of  which  has  recently  been 
made,  and  published  in  New  York  city.* 


*  "Vondel's  Lucifer."  Translated  from  the  Dutch 
by  Leonard  Charles  van  Noppen.  Published  by  the 
Continental  Pub.  Co.  (New  York.)  This  admirable 
translation  places  all  lovers  of  good  literature 
under  great  and  lasting  obligations.  The  translator 
brought  to  his  work  the  qualities  of  devotedness 
and  ability,  and  the  result  is  an  imperial  octavo 
volume  which  does  credit  to  American  literature. 
Nor  can  we  omit  mention  of  Mr.  van  Noppen's 
biographical  and  critical  essay  on  Vondel,  from 
which  we  have  liberally  drawn.  We  cordially  com- 
mend the  book  to  all  lovers  of  good  literature. 
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The  work  deals  with  the  rebellion  of  the 
angels  and  the  subsequent  fall  of  man. 
Two  other  Dutch  authors  of  the  same 
period  — Grotius  and  Father  Cats  —  had 
already  treated  the  same  theme.  Indeed 
it  is  a  curious  coincidence,  as  the  trans- 
lator of  "Lucifer"  points  out,  that  so 
many  poets  of  different  nations  were  at 
that  time  occupied  with  this  subject.  In 
Scotland,  Ramsay ;  in  Spain,  De  Azevedo ; 
in  Portugal,  Camoens;  in  France,  Du 
Bartas ;  and  in  England,  Phineas  Fletcher 
and  John  Milton  were  engaged  almost 
simultaneouvsly  on  the  same  theme. 

Some  of  these  authors  had  preceded 
Vondel  in  the  field,  and  to  them  he 
heartily  makes  his  acknowledgments  for 
the  help  they  afforded  him.  How  far 
Vondel's  successors,  especially  Milton, 
were  indebted  to  the  Dutch  poet,  how- 
ever, is  a  question  which  has  given  rise 
to  much  controversy.  ''  Lucifer  "  was 
published  thirteen  years  before  ' '  Paradise 
Lost."  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  known 
that  Milton  had  his  great  epic  pretty 
fully  developed  in  his  mind  two  years 
before  Vondel's  drama  appeared.  Edmund 
Gosse  was  the  first  Englishman  to  charge 
Milton  with  plagiarism;  and  since  then 
the  question  has  been  hotly  disputed 
whenever  it  was  publicly  advanced.  It 
is  certain  that  Milton  had  a  reading 
knowledge  of  the  Dutch  language,  that 
the  imagery  in  both  poems  is  often 
strikingly  similar,  and  that  whole  lines 
and  occasionally  brief  passages  in  Milton 
seem  to  be  almost  literal  translations  of 
Vondel.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  a  careful  com- 
parison reveals  that,  while  the  English 
poet  in  his  treatment  of  his  theme 
may  have  been  influenced  by  the  Dutch 
dramatist,  there  is  nothing  to  justify  the 
charge  of  plagiarism  rather  recklessly 
made  by  Mr.  Gosse.  The  English  epic 
poet  himself  has  said  that ''to  borrow 
and  to  better  in  the  borrowing  is  no 
plagiarie  "  ;  and  though  passages  in 
Vondel  are,  perhaps,  as  sublime  as  any 


in  Milton,  it  remains  true  that,  except 
for  the  cumbrous  epic  machinery  which 
stands  in  unfortunate  contrast  to  the 
simple  Dutch  drama  modelled  on  the 
Greek  with  its  choruses,  etc.,  the  general 
Miltonic  conception  of  the  war  between 
Lucifer  and  the  faithful  angels  has  far 
more  grandeur  and  majesty  than  that 
of  Vondel. 

** Lucifer"  opens,  *'as  softly  as  the 
opening  strains  of  some  grand  oratorio," 
with  an  account  of  the  glories  and 
beatitude  of  Heaven  and  an  idyllic  picture 
of  the  joys  of  Eden.  To  Beelzebub,  the 
second  of  the  mutinous  angels,  enters 
Apollion,  who  has  just  returned  from 
the  Garden  of  Eden  with  an  enthusiastic 
account  of  the  beauty  of  the  first  man 
and  woman;  of  the  perfect  bliss  and 
the  unalloyed  delights  which  surround 
them.  While  Apollion  is  .thus  regaling 
the  envious  angels  with  the  glories  of 
the  newly-created  race  of  men,  the  Arch- 
angel Gabriel  —  he  is  a  superb  figure,  as 
are  Raphael  and  Michael  —  comes  with 
Heaven's  latest  decree,  foretelling  the 
Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  and 
declaring  that  after  living  among  men 
He  will  return  to  heaven  ''to  judge  both 
men  and  angels."*  The  chorus,  as  in  the 
Greek  plays,  here  breaks  into  Gabriel's 
speech,  to  express  their  ready  acceptance 
of  Heaven's  will.  Gabriel  concludes  his 
speech  by  demanding  acquiescence  in 
God's  new  decree;  and,  with  a  grand 
burst  of  harmonious  assent,  the  first 
act  closes.  As  yet,  neither  Lucifer  nor 
Beelzebub  has  resolved  to  rebel ;  though 
each  has  already  begun  to  feel  the 
slumbering  passion  that  is  soon  to 
throw  Heaven  into  discord. 

The  second  act  opens  with  the  magnif- 
icent entrance  of  Lucifer.  "  Drawn  by 
fire -winged   Cherubim,    he    sweeps    into 

*  Thus  Vondel  follows  the  opinion  of  some  of 
the  Fathers,  who  held  that  the  Son  of  God  would 
have  become  man  even  if  Adam  had  not  lapsed 
from  original  grace. 
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view  "  and  questions  Gabriel  regarding 
the  divine    command.     He    proposes    to 
argue  the  reasonableness  of  the  mandate ; 
but  Gabriel  repeats  it  with  firmness  and 
dignity,  and  departs,  leaving  Lucifer  alone 
with    his  pride  and  his    evil  counsellor, 
Beelzebub,  —  whose  malignity  is  brought 
out  in  a  wa^^  which,  perhaps  better  than 
anything     else,    shows    the    fineness    of 
Vondel's    art.    By    every    device    which 
a  brilliant    angelic  intellect  can    invent, 
Beelzebub  instigates  Lucifer  to  rebellion — 
Lucifer  whose  brilliance  dazzles  us,  and 
whose  poor  pride  makes  him  rather  the 
victim  of  Beelzebub  ( whom  Our  Lord, 
be  it  remembered,  called  "the  prince  of 
devils"  )  than  the  chief  offender.    At  last 
Lucifer  declares  his  purpose  to  revolt  in 
this  magnificent  passage: 
Now  swear  I  by  my  crown,  upon  this  chance 
To  venture  all,  to  raise  my  seat  amid 
The  firmament,  the  spheres,  the  splendor  of 
The  stars  above.  The  Heaven  of  Heavens  shall  then 
My  palace  be;  the  rainbow  be  my  throne; 
The  starry  vast,  my  court ;  while  down  beneath, 
The  Earth  shall  be  my  footstool  and  support. 
I  shall,  then  swiftly  drawn  through  air  and  light. 
High-seated  on  a  chariot  of  cloud, 
With  lightning-stroke  and  thunder  grind  to  dust 
Whate'er  above,  around,  below,  doth  us 
Oppose,  were  it  God's  Marshal  grand  himself. 
Yea,  ere  we  yield,  these  empyrean  vaults. 
Proud  in  their  towering  masonry,  shall  burst, 
With  all  their  airy  arches,  and  dissolve 
Before  our  eyes ;  this  huge  and  joint-racked  earth 
Like  a  misshapen  monster  lifeless  lie; 
This  wondrous  universe  to  chaos  fall. 
And  to  its  primal  desolation  change. 

The  leading  malcontents  then  take 
counsel  and  perfect  the  conspiracy;  and 
the  chorus  of  good  angels  with  which  the 
act  closes  foreshadows  the  catastrophe 
which  is  to  befall. 

In  the  third  act  the  Heavens  are  a  vast 
camping  ground.  Michael,  magnificent, 
austere,  heroic,  appears;  Lucifer,  whose 
personality  is  equally  impressive,  but 
whose  power  is  lessened  by  his  evil 
purpose,  gathers  his  minions  about  him, 
receives  their  professions  of  loyalty ;  and 
in  a  masterful  speech,  which  blends 
hypocritical   professions  of  devotion  to 


God  and  passionate  hatred  of  the  divine 
authority,  he  raises  aloft  the  banner  of 
rebellion.  The  Luciferians  burst  out  into 
a  paean  of  praise  for  their  leader;  and, 
breathing  a  defiant  challenge,  they  march 
off  the  stage.  The  good  angels  enter, 
chanting  a  sorrowful  chorus,  which  rises 
into  indignation  against  the  rebels  as 
the  curtain  falls. 

It  is  only  in  the  fourth  act  that  Michael 
fully  learns  the  purpose  of  Lucifer.  His 
first  emotion  is  grief  at  the  misconduct 
of  his  brilliant  brother ;  then  the  instinct 
of  the  loyal  soldier  asserts  itself,  and  he 
buckles  on  his  armor.  But  Raphael  the 
merciful,  still  full  of  love  for  the  rebellious 
chief,  casts  himself  at  the  feet  of  Lucifer, 
imploring  him  to  repent  before  it  is  too 
late,  and  promising  him  full  forgiveness. 
Even  Beelzebub  is  touched  by  the  sweet 
charity  of  Raphael;  but  the  leader  of 
the  rebellion  reaffirms  his  treasonable 
purpose.  This  is  a  magnificent  scene — 
one  of  the  most  moving  in  the  whole 
superb  drama. 

The  conflict  is  described  in  the  last 
act.  Lucifer  performs  prodigies  of  valor. 
Borne  on  a  blazing  chariot  drawn  by 
a  lion  and  a  dragon,  he  deals  terrible 
strokes  on  his  adversaries  who  seek  to 
overwhelm  him  by  numbers.  He  receives 
their  blows  upon  his  shield  —  the  lion 
biting  and  rending  as  he  goes,  and  the 
dragon  breathing  pestilence  and  fire 
from  his  nostrils,  —  and  at  last  raises 
his  battle -ax  to  strike  at  the  Banner  of 
God.  Forth  from  the  heavenly  legions 
comes  Michael  and  receives  on  his  shield, 
on  which  blazes  the  name  of  God,  the 
battle-ax  of  Lucifer.  The  weapon  shivers 
into  fragments;  and  Michael's  uplifted 
right  hand,  with  a  lightning  bolt,  hurls 
the  fallen  leader  from  his  chariot,  which 
follows  him  downward,  "  whirling  round 
and  round  in  its  descent."  The  followers 
of  Lucifer  are  speedily  sent  after  him ; 
and  the  victorious  legions  return,  chant- 
ing  songs    of  triumph.    Long  time   the 
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Heavens  ring  with  the  music  of  victory, 
which  ceases  only  when  the  Archangel, 
Saint  Gabriel,  brings  news  of  the  Fall  of 
Man.  Once  again  there  is  sadness  in 
Heaven,  but  the  drama  closes  with  the 
promise  of  redemption  wrought  by  the 
Great  Deliverer. 

This  is,  in  brief  outline,  the  plan  of 
''Lucifer."  No  summary  could  give  one 
an  adequate  impression  of  the  charm  of 
Vondel's  imagery,  or  the  heroic  simplicity 
or  force  of  his  diction.  Here,  at  any 
rate,  he  surpasses  our  Milton ;  and  for 
this  more  than  for  any  other  quality 
Vondel  deserves  the  title  of  the  "Dutch 
Shakespeare,"  bestowed  on  him  by  his 
admiring  and  devoted  countrymen.  The 
magnificent  sweep  of  the  action,  as 
well  as  the  exquisite  lyrical  tone,  be  it 
observed,  is  Shakespearean  rather  than 
Miltonic. 

For  Catholics,  the  most  interesting 
episode  in  Vondel's  career  is  his  conver- 
sion. While  yet  a  young  man  he  had 
been  admitted  into  friendship  with  the 
Visschers,  a  family  at  whose  home  the 
literati  of  the  Netherlands  were  wont 
to  assemble  to  read  their  poems  aloud 
for  criticism.  Herr  Visscher  was  a  most 
generous  friend  and  patron  of  poets; 
he  had  written  some  indifferent  verse 
himself,  but  his  best  work  was  the 
cultivation  of  the  fine  classic  tastes  of 
his  two  daughters,  whose  charms  of 
mind  and  person  have  inspired  the  best 
lyrical  poetry  of  Dutch  literature.  The 
Visschers  were  devout  Catholics;  and, 
while  theological  storms  raged  ^  with 
pitiless  fury  without,  Vondel  had  found 
in  their  home  a  religious  peace  and 
satisfaction  which  made  a  lifelong 
impression  on  him. 

His  kindly  nature  revolted  against 
Calvinism  ;  and  as  his  studies  progressed 
and  his  readings  in  the  Fathers  became 
broader  and  deeper,  he  occasionally 
sounded  a  note  in  his  poetry  which 
showed  that  he  was  tending  toward  the 


Church.*  At  last,  when  he  was  univer- 
sally recognized  as  the  greatest  poet  of 
the  time,  he  dedicated  one  of  the  purest, 
sweetest,  and  most  elevated  of  his  works 
to  "the  Holy  Virgin  Mar^^,  the  Queen  of 
Heaven,  and  mediator  with  l\er  Divine 
Son."  The  effect  upon  his  former  friends 
was  painfully  evident  at  once.  Those  for 
whom  he  had  cherished  the  warmest 
feelings  were  alienated;  others  became 
his  open  enemies.  This  caused  Vondel 
pain,  but  neither  bitterness  nor  regret. 
Of  Hooft,  who  had  grown  cold  despite 
the  double  tie  of  lifelong  friendship  and 
fellowship  in  art,  the  great  poet  wrote : 
"I  wish  Cornelius  Tacitus  [Hooft]  a 
happy  and  a  blessed  New  Year;  and 
although  he  forbids  me  a  harmless  Ave 
Maria  at  his  heretical  table,  yet  I  shall 
say  another  Ave  Maria  for  him,  that  he 
may  die  as  devout  a  Catholic  as  he  now 
shows  himself  an  ardent  partisan." 

From  this  time  his  literary  work  was 
aggressively  Catholic,  so  far  so  as  to 
arouse  against  him  all  the  latent  bigotry 
which  his  conversion  had  not  evoked. 
In  his  drama  "Mary  Stuart"  he  painted 
the  unfortunate  Scottish  Queen  in  the 
bright  colors  which  modern  history  has 
come  to  approve,  while  Elizabeth  was 
painted  in  colors  correspondingly  black. 
For  this  he  was  haled  into  court  and 
fined  one  hundred  and  eighty  guldens. 
But  he  who  had  borne  the  defection  of 
friends  with  cheerfulness  was  not  to  be 
turned  from  his  great  purpose  by  petty 
persecution.  He  lost  no  opportunity  of 
explaining  and  defending  his  faith;  and 
if  American  Catholics  owed  him  no- 
gratitude  for  his  great  poems,  he  would 
still  be  entitled  to  their  respect  for  the 
singular  ability  with  which  he  cham- 
pioned our  holy  religion  —  the  grand  old 
faith  which  he  had  embraced  at  a  great 
sacrifice,  and  which  it  was  his  greatest 

*  His  brother  William  was  already  a  Catholic, 
and  his  daughter  Anna  had  also  been  converted 
and  had  entered  a  convent. 
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ambition  to  share  with  his  countrymen. 
*'  Vondel,"  sa}  s  his  Protestant  translator, 
''was  a  crusader  born  five  hundred  years 
too  late, ^ a  lion-hearted  defender  of 
the  Cross,  most  of  whose  battles  were 
fought  bepeath  the  brow  of  Alt.  Zion  and 
within  the  very  gates  of  Jerusalem .  Few 
crusaders,  indeed,  had  foughc  so  long 
and  so  well;  few  had  won  so  many 
victories,  had  slain  so  many  enemies,  as 
this  indomitable  hero  of  Amsterdam." 

Vicissitudes  came  to  Yondel,  as  to  so 
many  other  poets,  in  his  old  age.  Bj^  the 
imprudences  of  his  son,  the  poet  lost  all 
that  he  had  accumulated  in  a  long  life  of 
labor ;  and  at  the  age  of  seventy-one  he 
accepted  a  clerkship  in  a  pawn-broker's 
office  in  Amsterdam.  It  was  disgraceful  to 
the  people  who  permitted  their  country's 
greatest  poet  to  embrace  such  menial 
occupation  and  to  follow  it  ten  years; 
and  when  the  magistrates  of  Amsterdam 
retired  him  on  a  pension  of  six  hundred 
and  fifty  guldens  annually,  after  he  had 
reached  his  eighty-first  year,  they  made 
but  poor  amends  for  their  ingratitude. 

Vondel  died  on  the  5th  of  February, 
1679,  at  the  age  of  ninety -one  ;  and 
was  borne  to  his  resting-place  in  New 
Church  by  fourteen  poets.  After  a  hundred 
years  a  monument  was  erected  over  his 
grave,  bearing  no  other  eulogy  than  his 
great  name. 

In  appearance,  he  was  of  moderate 
stature  and  well  made.  His  eagle  eye 
was  his  most  striking  feature;  and  long 
after  his  memory  and  his  bodily  powers 
failed  him  he  was  able  to  read  fine 
print  without  the  aid  of  spectacles.  His 
phj^sical  rugged ness  was  an  appropriate 
external  symbol  of  the  vigor  of  his  mind, 
which  led  him  into  the  Church  amid 
such  unfavorable  environment;  and  of 
the  splendid  moral  courage  which  nerved 
him  to  meet  and  crush  the  spirit  of  oppo- 
sition and  of  persecution,  and  to  be  an 
exemplar  as  well  as  a  defender  of  ''the 
faith  once  delivered  to  the  paints." 


Weigfhed  in  the  Balance. 
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Book  III.— The  Wings  of  Eros. 

III. 

'  /  I   FEW    moments    later  they  were 

/X I    entering    the     spacious    hall,    so 

/  </  I    familiar  -to  Hastings ;  and  he  was 

following  Irma  across  it,  not  to 

the    drawing-room,   but,  somewhat    to 

his  surprise,  to  the  library. 

"Hike  this  room  so  much  better  than 
any  other  in  the  house,"  she  said,  as  she 
opened  the  door,  "that  I  have  made 
it  my  sitting-room,  and  really  feel  at 
home  in  no  other.  Mrs.  Treherne  does 
not  agree  with  me.  She  says  that  it  is 
gloomy,  but  I  do  not  think  so." 

A  sudden  gleam  of  amusement  shone  in 
Hastings'  eyes  as  he  glanced  around  the 
beautiful  apartment,  with  its  rich,  quiet 
tones  and  book-lined  walls. 

"It  is-  not  the  kind  of  room  which  I 
can  imagine  Mrs.  Treherne  liking,"  he 
replied;  "but  I  have  always  thought  it 
charming.  It  is  really  the  only  room  in 
the  house  which  is  at  all  distinctive.  On 
the  others  money  alone  was  spent,  but 
here  an  original  and  unconsciously  good 
taste  had  its  way.  This  was  Mr. 
Darracote's  room,  and  I  may  safely  say 
the  only  one  in  which  he  felt  at  home." 

"Ah!  that  accounts  for  it  — for  the 
difference,  I  mean,"  said  the  girl,  as  she 
advanced  toward  the  open  fire,  which 
made  a  centre  of  delightful  radiance  and 
warmth  under  the  great  carved  mantel. 
"I  have  felt  that  there  was  a  human 
atmosphere  here  which  the  rest  of  the 
house  seemed  to  lack.  I  think  I  should 
have  liked  the  man  who  created  this 
room  and  felt  at  home  in  it,"  she  added, 
with  a  smile. 

"I  am  sure  that  he  would  have  liked 
vou,"  answered   Hastings,  in  a  tone  of 


unmistakable  siuc^rity. 
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HivS  eyes  dwelt  as  he  spoke  on  the 
slender  figure,  with  its  unconscious  grace 
and  air  of  distinction,  and  on  the  fine 
purity  of  the  delicate  face ;  while  he  said 
to  himself  that  this  was  a  type  which 
would  have  pleased  the  taste  of  his  old 
friend,  —  a  taste  which  he  knew  to  be 
difficult,  fastidious  in  the  extreme,  and 
absolutel}^  intolerant  of  anything  which 
savored  of  affectation  or  suggested  insin- 
cerity. Hence  had  Mrs.  Treherne  failed 
always  and  of  necessity  in  her  efforts  to 
please,  and  hence  the  bitterness  of  her 
feeling  toward  the  man  who  had  never 
troubled  himself  to  conceal  his  contempt 
for  her.  But  here  was  a  nature  which 
conveyed  at  once  such  a  sense  of  absolute 
sincerity,  sympathy  and  intelligence  that 
Hastings  could  not  but  frame  the  futile 
wish  that  Mr.  Darracote  could  have 
known  what  presence  would  follow  his 
in  the  library  he  loved,  and  on  which  he 
had  so  stamped  his  individuality  that 
his  presence  seemed  still  to  linger  in  it, 
his  face  almost  to  rise  out  of  the  depths 
of  the  russet  leather  chair  where  he  was 
accustomed  to  sit. 

It  was  in  this  chair  that  Irma  now 
sat  down,  and  looked  at  the  man  who 
seated  himself  opposite  to  her. 

"I  am  very  much  pleased  if  you  really 
think  so,"  she  said.  *'I  have  thought  of 
him  very  often,  here  among  his  books, 
and  tried  to  fancy  what  he  was  like.  It 
seems  very  sad  that  in  his  own  home 
no  one  remembers  him  with  anything 
of  affection,  or  even — "  she  hesitated — 
*'I  might  almost  say,  with  kindness." 

Hastings'  face  grew  a  little  stern. 

"There  are  those,"  he  rejoined,  "who 
should  remember  him  not  only  with 
kindness  but  with  gratitude.  As  a  simple 
matter  of  justice,  let  me  beg  of  you  not 
to  take  your  idea  of  Mr.  Darracote  from 
what  Mrs.  Treherne  may  say  of  him. 
As  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  there  are 
natures  so  unsympathetic  that  under- 
standing   between    them    is    impossible. 


Such  natures  were  those  two.  They  were 
dissimilar  on  all  essential  points.  Yet 
this  fact  did  not  prevent  Mr.  Darracote 
from  giving  Mrs.  Treherne  the  shelter  of 
his  protection  at  a  time  when  she  needed 
it  ver}^  much,  and  from  dealing  with  her 
v^ry  generously  throughout." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  and  then 
Irma  said,  reflectively: 

"I  am  glad  you  have  spoken  in  this 
manner;  for  it  seems  only  justice  that 
I,  who  take  a  child's  place  in  his  house, 
should  think  of  him  rightly.  But  pray 
do  not  fancy  that  I  have  listened,  or 
that  I  would  listen,  to  anything  which 
really  did  'him  wrong.  No  one  has  said 
anything  of  that  kind.  But  there  is  a 
manner  of  speaking  of  a  person  which 
conveys  an  impression — an  idea — "     . 

"I  understand,"  said  Hastings,  as  she 
paused;  "and  1  know  exactly  the  kind 
of  idea  which  has  been  conveyed  to  you : 
that  of  a  man  hard,  cold,  disagreeable, 
with  no  attractive  or  lovable  qualities 
whatever.    Am  I  not  right?" 

She  nodded  slightly. 

"  Yes,  it  is  very  much  that  idea  which 
has  been  given  me." 

"Let  me  assure  you,  then,  that  it  is 
an  idea  which  does  Mr.  Darracote  great 
injustice,"  said  Hastings,  warmly.  "A 
mere  surface  -  reading  of  his  character 
might  have  seen  those  traits,  for  he  was 
not  a  man  whom  it  was  easy  to  know* 
But  underneath  the  apparent  hardness 
and  coldness  was  a  capability  of  deep 
and  genuine  feeling,  together  with  singu- 
lar tenacity  in  affection  and  faithfulness 
toward  any  one  whom  he  called  his 
friend.  Agreeable  in  manner  he  certainly 
was  not,  especially  to  those  whom  he 
did  not  like.  Such  people  were  apt  to 
find  him  caustic  and  sarcastic.  But  to 
those  whom  he  did  like  Mr.  Darracote 
was,  as  I  can  testify  from  personal 
knowledge,  the  most  interesting  of  com- 
panions. He  was  shrewd,  humorous,  full 
of  keen  observations  on  men  and  things, 
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and  with  a  very  sincere  love  of  literature, 
as  his  books  indicate." 

''What  an  attractive  picture  you  have 
drawn  of  him ! ' '  said  Irma,  regarding 
the  speaker  with  a  surprise  she  was 
unable  to  conceal — for  to  herself  she  was 
thinking:  "How  very  different  you  ave 
from  what  Mrs.  Treherne  led  me  to 
expect!"  — "I  am  very  glad  that  we 
chanced  to  touch  upon  the  subject,"  she 
went  on.  "Now  I  shall  know  how  to 
think  of  him  in  future,  when  I  am  here 
alone  with  his  books." 

"You  are  a  very  harmonious  presence 
among  them,"  said  Hastings.  "I  can 
fancy  my  old  friend  pleasantljr  at  home 
in  the  atmosphere  you  have  created." 

"Then  you  feel  a  change?"  she  said,  a 
little  wistfully.  "I  am  sorry.  I  did  not 
wish  to  disturb  anything." 

"You  have  disturbed  nothing:  you 
have  but  added  a  few  adorning  touches," 
he  answered. 

His  eyes  turned  toward  the  touches  of 
which  he  spoke— some  bowls  of  flowers 
on  the  massive  library  table;  on  the 
ends  of  the  tall,  carved  mantel,  a  piece 
of  needlework  with  an  Italian  book  open 
beside  it;  a  low,  graceful  tea-table  in 
a  comer  near  the  fire.  There  was,  as 
he  said,  nothing  disturbing  in  any  of 
these  things.  They  harmonized  with  the 
studious  quiet  of  the  rich,  stately  room, 
like  the  presence  of  the  girl  who  had 
chosen  this  library  as  the  setting  of 
^her  life  in  preference  to  any  of  the 
bright,  luxurious  apartments  which  most 
women  would  have  preferred. 

"Sometimes  adornments  are  imperti- 
nences," she  said,  following  his  glance 
with  her  own.  "  I  have  not  meant  to  add 
anything  of  the  kind.  But  flowers  are  a 
necessity  of  life  to  me  — or,  at  least,  they 
are  its  greatest  luxury.  When  nothing 
seemed  more  unlikely  than  that  I  should 
ever  become  rich,  I  used  to  say  that  if 
ever  I  were  rich  I  would  have  flowers  in 
abundance  all  the  time.  The  satisfaction 


of  that  desire  is  the  only  pleasure  wealth 
has  brought  me  so  far." 

The  words  were  evidently  spoken  with- 
out the  least  thought  of  effect,  but  to 
Hastings  they  seemed  at  once  surprising 
and  pathetic.  He  lifted  his  shoulders — 
half-touched,  half- amused. 

"It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  it  will 
bring  you  many  more,"  he  said. 

"  Will  it  ?  "  she  asked,  quietly.  "  What  ?  " 

The  very  simplicity  of  the  question 
seemed  for  a  moment  to  deprive  him  of 
the  power  to  answer  it.  How,  indeed, 
could  a  man  begin  to  answer  anything 
so  Avidely  comprehensive  and  at  'the 
same  time  expressive  of  an  unworldliness 
so  great  as  to  be  incredible? 

"If  it  is  possible,"  he  said  after  a 
pause,  "that  you  are  in  earnest  in  asking 
what  wealth  can  bring  you,  I  can  only 
reply  by  saying — everything!  You  have 
surely  lived  in  a  veritable  Arcadia  if  you 
do  not  know  that  he  who  possesses 
wealth  has  the  world  at  his  feet." 

"I  have  already  told  you  in  what  kind 
of  Arcadia  I  have  lived,"  she  answered. 
"It  was  one  in  which  mone}^  could  buy 
very  little,  except,  of  course,  a  certain 
degree  of  ease,  comfort,  independence  of 
life.  Beyond  that,  I  ask  again,  in  all 
sincerity,  what  can  it  give?" 

"  Pleasure,  admiration,  luxury  ;  the 
power  to  gratify  every  desire,  even  every 
whim  ;  to  transport  yourself  at  will  from 
one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other;  to 
live  where  and  with  whom  you  like,— in 
short,  to  command  all  the  varied  joys 
and  advantages  in  which  the  world 
abounds,"  replied  the  man  of  the  world 
unhesita  tingly . 

The  girl  did  not  answer  for  a  moment, 
but  sat  with  her  dark  eyes  fastened  on 
the  glowing  depths  of  the  fire,  as  if 
meditating  upon  his  words.  Then  she 
said,  with  the  same  quietude: 

"My  father  always  told  me  that  not 
only  was  there  no  lasting  enjoyment  in 
these  things,  but  that  those  who  pursued 
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them  lost  in  the  end  the  power  of  enjoy- 
ing anything.  And  my  own  observation, 
since  I  have  been  in  this  strange  new 
world,  where  people  seem  to  live  only  to 
amuse  themselves,  has  assured  me  that 
he  was  right." 

"I  fear,"  said  Hastings,  ''that  you 
have  been  unfortunate  in  your  associa- 
tions since  you  entered  what  you  call 
'this  strange  new  world.'" 

She  turned  her  eyes  on  him  with  a 
smile  in  their  depths. 

"Will  you  pardon  me,  Mr.  Hastings, 
if  I  am  personal  for  a  moment?"  she 
said.  "Will  you  allow  me  to  ask,  what 
is  your  experience?" 

"Oh,  you  must  not  appeal  to  me!" 
he  replied,  with  a  slight  laugh.  "I  have 
been  in  the  world  a  long  time,  and — 
well,  I  have  no  doubt  my  friends  would 
tell  you  that  I  am  very  cynical  and 
blase r 

"Are  there  many  things  which  amuse 
you?"  she  went  on. 

"  I  am  afraid  that  I  must  confess  that 
there  are  very  few." 

"And  yet  no  doubt  you  have  had 
the  power  to  gratify  all  your  wishes 
and  tastes?  " 

"Again  I  must  confess  that  I  have  had 
the  power  to  a  degree  rather  uncommon. 
My  parents  died  early,  and  I  was  left 
with  a  sufficient  fortune  to  enable  me  to 
order  my  life  as  I  liked,  without  the  need 
of  subordinating  everything  to  money- 
making,  in  the  true  American  fashion. 
I  have  therefore  lived  chiefly  abroad — 
for  in  this  strenuous  country  there  is 
no  place  for  an  idle  man,  —  and  I  have 
consistently  spent  my  life  in  doing  those 
things  which  commended  themselves  as 
agreeable  and  likely  to  give  me  pleasure. 
I  am  one  of  a  class  which  the  workers  of 
the  world,  especially  my  esteemed  friends 
who  are  wearing  out  their  bodies,  brains 
and  nerves  in  piling  up  millions  they 
can  never  spend,  call  contemptuously 
epicureans." 


"And  the  end  of  it  all  is—?" 

"Why  do  you  wish  to  force  me  to 
further  confessions,  and  make  me  point  a 
moral  for  your  theories?  I  would  much 
prefer  to  show  you  how  many  pleasures 
await  you,  and  to  convince  you  how 
charming  life  can  be  to  one  who  is  young, 
rich  and  beautiful." 

"I  have  never  doubted  that  life  is  full 
of  possibilities  of  interest  and  pleasure," 
she  answered.  "But  I  do  not  think  that 
any  of  them — or  very  few — will  be  bought 
by  the  wealth  which  has  come  to  me  so 
unexpectedly.  Indeed,  if  I  thought  that  I 
should  ever  become  dependent  on  it  for 
happiness,  that  I  should  grow  to  love 
and  cling  to  it,  as — as  I  have  seen  others 
do,  I  fear  I  would  feel  tempted  to  give  it 
away  at  once,  before  it  could  accomplish 
its  work." 

"You  must  not  do  that,"  answered 
Hastings — impressed,  greatly  to  his  own 
surprise,  with  an  absolute  conviction  of 
her  sincerity;  "for  wealth  is  a  great 
power,  and  should  not  be  lightly  cast 
aside.  Wait,  and  in  time,  believe  me,  you 
will  find  more  than  sufficient  uses  for  it. 
Meanwhile  let  me  say  how  glad  I  am 
that  my  old  friend  made  no  mistake  in 
that  last  will  and  testament  of  his; 
and  that  his  home  and  his  fortune  have 
found  a  mistress  who  would  be,  I  am 
sure,  altogether  after  his  own  heart." 

"You  are  very  kind,"  she  said, looking 
up  at  him  gratefully  as  he  rose  and  stood 
before  her.  "I  fancy  that  I  should  not 
have  been  altogether  after  his  own  heart ; 
but  I  do  believe — I  have  had  an  instinct 
ever  since  I  first  entered  this  room  — 
that  we  would  have  been  good  friends, 
liking  each  other,  and  sympathetic  in 
spite  of  differences." 

"And  is  it  asking  too  much  to  hope 
that  you  will  extend  so  much  as  that  to 
one  whose  only  claim  to  ask  it  is  the 
friendship  of  the  past  between  his  name 
and  yours?"  Hastings  inquired,  offering 
his  hand  with  the  grace  of  manner  which 
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many  women  had  found  irresistible. 
"I,  too,  have  instincts;  and  I  firmly 
believe  that  we  may  be  'good  friends, 
liking  each  other,  and  sympathetic  in 
spite  of  diiferences.' " 

Without  the  least  hesitation  Irma 
placed  her  hand  in  his. 

*'I  feel  quite  sure  of  it,"  she  replied 
frankly;  "else  we  could  not  have  talked 
as  we  have  done  at  our  first  meeting. 
And  I  am  glad  to  have  for  my  friend  one 
who  has  such  strong  claims  of  past 
friendship  in  this  house." 

'*Mr.  Darracote  was  good  enough  to 
say  that  he  felt  toward  me  as  if  I  were 
his  son,"  observed  Hastings;  "so  1  am 
sure  there  is  nothing  he  would  more 
strongly  approve  than  our  friendship. 
I  may  hope,  therefore,  that  if  I  come 
soon  again — very  soon  again — you  will 
not  feel  that  I  am  presuming  on  your 
kindness?" 

"On  the  contrary,"  she  replied.  "But 
you  must  not  go  until  I  have  given  you 
a  cup  of  tea.  I  fancied  Mrs.  Treherne 
would  have  been  in  by  this  time." 

Hastings,  who  was  not  anxious  to 
meet  Mrs.  Treherne,  was  about  to 
decline  the  cup  of  tea  which  might  entail 
such  a  meeting,  when  the  well-known 
voice  spoke  suddenly  behind  him: 

"'On  parle  de  soleil!^ — here  I  am,  my 
dear,  tired  and  longing  for  a  cup  of  tea. 
How  good  of  you  to  have  waited  for 
me !  Ah,  Mr.  Hastings,  how  do  you  do  ? 
So  glad  you  have  found  your  way  to 
Argyle  again!" 

(To  be  continued.  ^ 


To  One  Bereaved* 


BY    DAWN   GRAVE. 


There  was  an  English  poet  who 
speaks  of  the  dim,  religious  light  trans- 
mitted through  painted  glass.  I  have 
always  admired  this  richly  descriptive 
phrase.  Is  it  not  so  with  yonder  win- 
dow? The  pictures  are  most  brilliant 
in  themselves,  yet  dim  with  tenderness 
and  reverence,  because  God  Himself  is 
shining  through  them. — Hawthorne. 


VOU  weep  a  child !   Upraise  that  grief-bowed  head. 

And  in  his  gain  find  thy  loss  comforted. 
He  hath  now  never  wrong  to  do,  or  fear, 
No  tears  to  shed  beside  his  dead  one's  bier. 
Tis  sweet  to  think  his  lips  ne'er  learned  to  say 
But  loving  words.  Those  soft  white  hands,  that  lay 
Like  folded  buds  above  the  lily  heart, 
Will  never  in  life's  labor  take  their  part. 
No  wounds,  no  scars  nor  burdens  his  to  bear; 
No  thoughts  his  Guardian  Angel  might  not  share. 
Yill  grown  play-tired,  tossing  all  toys  away— 

Those  shells  that  strew  dear  childhood's  golden 
beach 
At  peaceful  close  of  blue-skyed  summer  day, — 

Love-wrapt,  caressed  by  look  and  touch  and  speech, 
In  mother's  arms,  smiling,  he  sank  to  rest, — 
Still  smiling,  woke  upon  his  Father's  breast. 


The  Death  Jewels* 

BY     PP:KCY.    FITZGERALD. 
I. 

ARS  MORIENDI  — the  art  of  dying, 
or  the  learning  how  to  die:  the 
name  of  a  little  treatise  issued  by  our 
Caxton  some  four  hundred  years  ago, — 
is  a  most  significant  title;  instructive, 
too,  as  though  it  were  no  mere  passive 
matter  or  thing  to  be  encountered  or 
suffered,  but  to  be  an  active  performance 
of  our  own.  We  are  \o  do  it,  and  to 
learn  how  to  do  it  in  the  best  and  most 
secure  fashion. 

Death  can  not  be  too  much  studied, 
especially  as  we  draw  yet  nearer  to  it. 
It  is  sad  to  think  how  many  thousands 
are  plunged  of  a  sudden  into  all  its  flurry 
and  confusion,  without  the  slightest 
notion  of  what  they  have  to  go  through. 
It  comes  with  a  crash,  as  it  were;  we 
learn,  of  course,  that  we  should  be 
ready,— that  is,  as  regards  the  state  of 
our  soul.  But  there  is  another  readiness, 
a  mechanical  one — viz.,  the  preparatory 
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arrangement  as  to  what  we  shall  do 
and  think  and  say  ;  that  is,  if  we  are 
allowed,  —  all  which  should  be  settled 
and  laid  out  beforehand,  and  seriously 
thought  of.  Such  is  but  the  commonest 
prudence. 

We  should  once  in  awhile  call  a  little 
rehearsal  of  the  scene,  and  carefully  lay 
out  the  business:  what  sort  of  prayer 
would  be  the  most  efficacious,  how  best 
approach  God  Almighty.  In  the  general 
hurly-burh^  and  agitation,  the  ordinary 
sufferer  is  so  surprised  and  confused 
that  he  can  only  falter  out  the  con- 
ventional, often  unmeaning  ejaculations. 
Surely  there  should  be  appeals  to  God's 
pity  and  goodness ;  humble  acknowledg- 
ment of  sins  and  weaknesses;  then  the 
reminder  of  His  own  assurance,  '*  Come 
and  accuse  Me," — that  is,  if  3^ou  call  on 
Me  at  any  time,  though  your  sins  ''be 
redder  than  scarlet,"  etc.  At  such  a 
troubled  moment  how  inexpressibly  com- 
forting must  it  be  to  think  of  those 
words,  "Come  and  accuse  Me"!  How 
invaluable  for  those  who  have  kept  them 
in  their  minds  and  now  recall  them ! 
What  could  be  more  convincing  and 
tranquillizing  ? 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  at  so  critical 
an  hour  the  point  is  to  la}^  hold  of  what 
is  essential,  useful,  and  business-like.  This 
can  be  secured  only  by  forecast.  As  the 
prudent  man  arranges  his  worldly  affairs 
in  good  time— his  will,  children's  condi- 
tion, etc.,— so  ought  he  to  take  thought 
of  what  he  is  to  do  with  his  soul  when 
the  stress  and  storm  sets  it.  How  is  he  to 
pull  himself  together,  and  where  begin  ? 
There  should  be  a  programme.  This  is 
an  invaluable,  practical  counsel ;  and  the 
reader,  if  he  take  stock  of  it,  may  one 
day  be  grateful  for  it. 

On  the  great  ships  and  in  the  theatres 
there  is  what  is  termed  fire  drill,  when 
the  staff  is  called  on  suddenly  to  practise 
all  that  would  be  done  on  an  alarm  of 
fire.    It   can    not   be  too  often    recalled 


to  oneself  that  some  such  precautions 
should  be  taken  in  this  vital  matter  of 
the  great  catastrophe  of  death,  so  as 
to  be  prepared  at  all  points  and  have 
all  our  apparatus  ready.  Yet  even  with 
these  preparations  and  rehearsals,  so 
artfully  insidious  is  the  enemy,  and  so 
contemptuously  defiant  of  human  safe- 
guards, so  novel  and  varied  are  his  ways 
of  approach,  we  can  hardly  prevent  a 
surprise.  He  is  to  come  as  a  thief  in  the 
night ;  and  against  a  thief  who  is  certain 
to  come,  nothing  short  of  sitting  all  the 
night  long  will  serve. 

Still,  he  that  is  prudent  will  certainly 
cast  about,  take  stock  of  his  resources, 
put  himself  by  anticipation  in  the  situa- 
tion, and  learn  by  heart  this  sort  of 
''death  drill";  so  as  to  have  fitting 
calmness  at  the  last,  and  not  be  the 
victim  of  that  fatal  agitation  and  that 
overwhelming  confusion  which  come  of 
sudden  shock,  and  hinder  his  knowing 
just  what  to  do  at  the  most  important 
moment  of  all. 

II. 

There  is  a  curious,  phenomenal  thing. 
With  everyone  dropping  about  us,  some 
in  the  most  startling  way,  we  ourselves 
seeing  people  die,  and  that  suddenly,  we 
have  no  genuine  appreciation  of  death  as 
it  really  is.  Nothing  can  bring  it  before 
us  or  remove  the  thick  mist  before  our 
eyes.  It  is  as  though  there  were  faint 
assurance  that  this  dreadful  thing  is 
for  them  —  ior  the  others  —  hardly  for 
us.  Like  the  court  preacher  before  Louis 
XIV.,  "We  must  all  die";  and  who  cor- 
rected himself  with  a  bow  :  "  That  is, 
nearly  all  of  us."  [Presque  tous.)  This 
delusion  is  owing  to  the  power  of  earthly 
things.  Reasoning,  experience,  imagina- 
tion—  scarcely  anything  will  bring  the 
image  of  our  own  death  before  us.  This 
can  be  done  only  by  grace,  which  is 
given  to  the  righteous.  It  is  strange 
that,  while  they  who  have  learned  to  be 
indifferent  to  the  earth  and  are  glad  to 
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depart,  should  at  the  last  see  and  shrink 
from  the  terrors  of  death,  those  who 
ought  really  to  dread  it  most  are  indif- 
ferent, turning  their  eyes  away,  or  not 
being  able  to  see  anything  serious  in 
what  is  so  far  off.  This  is  yet  another 
of  the  wonderful  death  paradoxes. 

The  delusive  character  of  the  death- 
beds of  our  Protestant  brethren  often 
furnishes  sad  spectacles  and  warnings. 
A  most  significant  instance  is  that  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  the  celebrated  minister,  whose 
dying  came  quite  unexpectedly.  He  was 
''  attended  "  by  a  worldly-minded  prelate, 
who  talked  to  him  in  the  conventional 
style  about  ''the  Saviour,"  and  his  own 
unblemished  life,  etc. ;  with  a  result  that, 
were  not  the  scene  so  tragic,  would 
provoke  a  smile.  After  listening  to  these 
topics,  Mr.  Pitt  raised  himself  and  said : 
*'I  must  confess  that  I  have  completely 
neglected  religion  during  my  life,  being 
so  much  taken  up  with  politics.  But,'' 
he  added,  raising  his  arms,  ''I  throw 
myself  entirely  on  the  merits  of  my 
Saviour."  The  bishop  reports  this  with 
infinite  satisfaction,  as  showing  clearly 
that  his  friend  was  now  *'all  right." 
Repentance,  it  will  be  seen,  or  satisfac- 
tion, or  self-humiliation,  was  not  thought 
of.  Poor  Mr.  Pitt  had  simply  consented 
to  transfer  his  case  entirely  to  other 
guardianship.  He  had  made  this  hand- 
some acknowledgment  without  reserve, 
and  was  at  rest. 

Protestant  death-beds  are  often  of  this 
sort — a  complacent  concession  that  the 
matter  concerns  ''the  Saviour,"  and  that 
no  further  trouble  need  be  taken.  Still 
another  form  is  the  repeated  quoting  of 
scriptural  texts  by  the  friends  or  the 
dying  person  himself;  which,  of  course, 
is  good  so  far  as  it  supplies  a  spiritual 
tone;  but  a  vast  deal  more  in  the  form 
of  acts  is  needed.  This  familiar  quoting 
of  scriptural  texts  on  any  occasion,  like 
incantations,  in  man^^  cases  tends  to 
arrogance  and  self-sufficiency. 


HI. 

How  strange  must  be  the  feeling  when, 
toward  the  close  of  our  last  illness,  we 
look  back  and  think  how  trifling  and 
little  considered  were  the  beginnings  of 
our  indisposition!  A  chill,  a  cold,  an 
uneasy  feeling  somewhere,  which  hurries 
on  with  a  crescendo  movement.  "This 
is  an  annoyance,"  one  thinks;  "I  must 
'lie  up'  for  a  day  or  two."  But  as  for 
dreaming  that  the  grim  King  of  Terrors 
is  hovering  somewhere  below,  and  is 
actually  on  the  stairs,  —  such  seems  a 
disorderly  fancy.  Yet  most  finales  begin 
in  this  way;  and  as  the  real  "danger" 
can  be  announced  positively  only  a  short 
time  before  the  issue,  the  fond  delusion 
of  recovery  is  naturally  clung  to  till  near 
the  close.  But  this  is  part  of  Death's 
programme,  and  of  his  special  method 
of  coming  as  a  thief  in  the  night. 

Readers  of  the  innumerable  biographies 
of  celebrated  or  ordinary  persons  will 
note  the  general  surprise  and  unexpect- 
edness of  their  exits.  It  happens  that 
the  person  in  question  was  particularly 
"gay  and  cheerful  on  that  morning"; 
likely  to  "go  on"  complaining,  it  may 
be,  of  something  that  everyone  thinks  is 
only  temporary  or  trifling.  Then  comes 
the  keeping  one's  room  for  a  day  or 
two;  then  the  physician,  who  "looks 
grave";  the  going  to  bed  and  keeping 
it;   and  so  on  to  the  last  dismal  end. 

A  gentleman  of  birth  and  position,  of  a 
happy  family,  is  of  a  sudden  arrested  on 
some  dreadful  charge,  and  finds  himself 
as  the  night  begins  within  the  whitened 
walls  of  a  cell.  The  shock,  horrors,  sus- 
pense, uncertainty  of  what  is  to  come, 
with  the  certain  disgrace,  —  this  sort  of 
agony  seems  to  come  nearest  to  that 
terrible  last  day  of  our  lives,  when  we  lie 
there  prone,  dulled,  shivering,  lingering, 
the  light  flickering,  the  whispered  voices 
reaching  us,  "He  will  hardly  last  out 
the  day."  The  hours  drag  by.  Dull  as 
the  sleeper  is  supposed  to  be,  we  may  be 
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sure  there  is  the  dismal  consciousness 
of  the  awful  thing  impending.  ''Before 
to-morrow  I  shall  be  in  eternity!"  All 
those  formulas,  scriptural  things  —  the 
Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  and  the  saints  —  that  seemed  half 
legendary,  or  so  old  and  long  ago,  and 
so  far  off  too,  are  now  about  to  take 
living  shape. 

For  a  man  of  vigorous,  orderly  habits, 
an  early  riser  and  walker — one  who 
strides  away,  say  to  eight  o'clock  Mass 
in  ''rain,  hail  or  shine,"  and  has  done 
so  for  the  past  thirty  years, — there  must 
come  some  one  morning  when  he  is 
obliged  to  interrupt  his  peregrination : 
when  he  does  not  feel  so  well,  and  will 
stay  at  home.  The  last  conceivable  thing 
he  will  think  of  is  that  he  has  actually 
taken  his  final  walk,  that  he  has  heard 
his  last  Mass,  and  will  never  go  again 
to  the  chapel.  Oh,  that  final  promenade, 
that  last  kneeling  before  the  altar! 
What  a  start  if  some  kindly  spirit  had 
whispered  to  him :  "  Be  as  collected  and 
attentive  as  you  can ;  make  the  most  of 
it.  Take  farewell  of  the  good  altar,  the 
familiar  chapel,  the  streets  leading  to  it 
which  you  have  tramped  so  regularly; 
for  you  will  never  see  them  again."  In  a 
day  or  two  the  doctors  begin  to  gather ; 
their  carriages  wait  in  the  street,  — and 
so  on  to  the  end. 

This  is  what,  under  different  shapes 
and  conditions,  must  happen  to  every- 
one. There  will  always  be,  if  we  can  look 
back,  one  last  time  of  going  out,  one 
last  walk,  one  last  time  of  being  "down- 
stairs"; the  last  dinner  with  the  family, 
the  last  bit  of  active  life  before  retiring 
to  the  "mattress  grave,"  as  Heine  called 
his  sick-bed.  There  is  something  myste- 
rious and  yet  pathetic  in  the  notion.  The 
mystery  comes  of  our  unconsciousness 
that  these  are  the  "last  times"  ^nd 
incidents,  —  all  which  is  carefully  con- 
cealed from  us  to  the  very  end.  It  is  only 
our  living  successors  that  can  make  such 


reflections  as  we  have  been  doing,  and 
that  only  in  the  case  of  others. 

The  meaning  is  that  the  warning  of 
secret  approach  "like  a  thief  in  the 
night  "  must  be  strictly  and  literally 
carried  out.  No  contrivance  of  science 
or  knowledge,  no  forecast  can  do  away 
with  this  secrecy.  Let  the  doctor  assure 
you  that  you  have  only  a  day  or  two  to 
live,  the  assurance  does  not  bring  con- 
viction. This  is  only  in  the  natural  order, 
which  can  be  set  aside  by  the  religious 
order.  But  the  religious  view  of  death 
is,  alas!  bound  up  with  the  religious 
view  of  life,  happily  illustrated  by  the 
feeling  of  a  traveller  making  a  long 
day's  journey  in  a  train,  who  is  at  first 
inspirited,  but  as  night  draws  on  grows 
impatient  and  wishes  to  arrive.  He  does 
not  care  for  his  luxurious  chamber,  be  it 
even  a  "palace  car"  cushioned  in  velvets. 
He  wants  to  get  to  the  terminus,  —  get 
out  and  be  in  the  new,  far-off  city.  His 
companion  may  be  a  forlorn,  dejected 
creature,  who  has  told  him  that  he  is 
journeying  to  try  to  settle  something 
with  his  creditor;  that  he  has  no  hope 
of  doing  so,  for  he  is  ruined.  As  he  draws 
near  the  terminus  he  grows  uneasy;  he 
would  it  were  twice  as  long:  would  go 
on  for  days  more,  for  it  is  a  reprieve. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


The  ancients  said  that  the  sage,  amid 
the  silence  of  the  nights,  could  hear  the 
music  of  the  celestial  spheres  accomplish- 
ing in  space  the  harmonious  laws  of 
creation.  Thus  the  heart  of  man,  when 
its  passions  are  silent,  may  hear  in  the 
midst  of  the  world  the  eternal  voice  of 
truth.  Religion  is  a  lyre  suspended  in 
heaven,  which,  agitated  at  one  and  the 
same  time  by  the  divine  breath  and  by 
that  of  men,  gives  forth  sounds  sad  as 
those  of  a  suffering  soul  and  joyous  as 
those  of  an  angel,  but  always  superior 
to  humanity. — Lacordaire. 
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A  Story  of  Venice* 


BY    MARY    CATHERINE    CROWLEY. 

IT  was  in  an  old  Venetian  palace  that 
we  met  Peppita.  Turning  from  the 
Grand  Canal,  our  gondola  had  glided 
into  a  shadowed  water-way,  narrow 
and  stagnant;  and  floated  on  between 
marble  walls,  once  matchlessly  fair  in  the 
splendor  of  their  sculptured  cornices  and 
painted  facades,  but  now  overwrought 
with  green  mould  and  falling  into  decay. 

At  last  Beppo,  the  swarthy  gondolier 
(as  blithe  a  fellow  as  ever  wore  silken 
sash  — or  crimson  kerchief  bound  about 
his  handsome  brow),  —  Beppo,  with  a 
turn  of  his  oar,  came  to  a  stop  before 
a  flight  of  crumbling  steps.  Here  we 
alighted.  A  sunbeam  shining  through  a 
sombre  arch  led  the  way  to  an  inner 
court,  w^hence  we  were  admitted  into  a 
dim  interior;  and,  mounting  a  stair 
bordered  by  a  rich  balustrade,  entered 
a  room  which  would  have  been  unspeak- 
ably dreary  in  its  shabby  decadence 
were  it  not  that  there  in  a  corner  nearest 
the  light,  upon  a  low  cushion,  sat  a 
young  girl,  whose  dark  eyes  shot  at  us 
a  smiling  welcome,  and  then  as  swiftly 
dropped  again  to  the  parchment  pattern 
of  the  lace  over  which  she  bent.  For  this 
was  a  famous  lace  factory  of  Venice, 
where,  thread  by  thread,  with  exquisite 
delicacy,  yet  by  wearisome  toil,  and  too 
often  at  the  cost  of  the  sight  of  the 
worker,  was  woven  the  filmy  gossamer, 
beautiful  as  the  web  of  Arachne,  known 
as  **  Venetian  point." 

Seated  upon  the  floor  in  a  semicircle 
were  other  lacemakers,  some  mere  chil- 
dren; but  our  attention  wandered  back 
to  the  little  brown  maid,  Peppita.  Unlike 
her  companions,  she  wrought  not  with 
bobbins  upon  a  pillow,  but  solely  with 
her  needle;  and  the  pattern  of  her  lace 
was   no    simple   scroll  or  flower,  but  a 


diaphanous  tracery,  illusive  as  a  shadow, 
yet  the  loveliest  design  of  all. 

Peppita  was  to  marry  Beppo,  the  hand- 
some boatman;  and,  after  this  day  of 
our  first  meeting,  we  often  caught  a 
glimpse  of  her  waving  a  greeting  to  him 
as  our  gondola  floated  upon  the  murky 
canals,  like  a  palm  leaf  on  the  tide. 
Sometimes  we  saw  her  at  Mass  in  the 
quaint  old  S.  Moise,  the  only  church  in 
the  world,  'tis  said,  dedicated  to  Moses, 
the  Jewish  lawgiver;  and  later  we  fre- 
quently encountered  her  as  she  came  for 
water,  with  her  brace  of  copper  buckets, 
to  the  fountain  in  the  square. 

It  was  while  we  loitered  here  one 
morning  of  a  festa  that  she  told  us  the 
romance  of  her  handiwork.  "Not  every 
lacemaker  of  skill  can  make  the  punta 
de  Vetiise  such  as  this,"  said  Peppita, 
and  her  musical  Italian  w^as  as  pleasant 
to  hear  as  the  plash  of  the  falling  spray. 
''The  pattern  belongs  to  our  family,  and 
has  been  handed  down  from  mother  to 
daughter    for    generations.     Thus    runs 

the  tradition." 

« 
»  » 

Long  ago,  when  Venice  was  still  "the 
swinging  door  of  the  Orient,"  when  her 
merchant  galleys  brought  home  the 
wealth  and  rich  stuffs  of  the  East,  her 
palaces  were  the  scenes  of  gorgeous 
entertainment  and  her  nobles  chose  the 
costliest  raiment,  —  ah  !  then  indeed  the 
lacemakers  found  a  ready  market  for 
their  work.  True,  they  were  too  often 
paid  but  a  pittance  and  miserably 
housed ;  but  then,  by  day,  the  pageants 
on  the  lagoons,  the  life  of  the  Rialto — all 
the  pomp  of  the  Bride  of  the  Adriatic 
was  their  own. 

In  those  times  lived,  perhaps  not  a 
stone's -throw  from  where  we  stand, 
a  maid  named  Benita.  With  ever  a 
courteous  greeting  for  every  friend, 
Benita  yet  never  lingered  to  chat  with 
the  gondoliers  at  the  landing  of  the 
Piazzetta;    nor  dallied  by  the  fountain, 
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bandying  merry  words  with  the  artists 
sketching  there.  She  was  as  modest  as 
beautiful ;  and,  moreover,  was  betrothed 
to  Carlo,  as  brave  and  adventurous  a 
Venetian  sailor  as  ever  sailed  the  seas. 

Now,  Carlo  had  made  many  cruises  in 
the  Mediterranean  —  to  Cyprus  and  even 
beyond,  as  far  as  the  Bosphorus.  Staid 
and  careful,  he  was  steadily  laying  up 
a  share  of  his  earnings  as  a  provision 
for  the  future  when  he  and  Benita 
should  be  espoused. 

His  people,  too,  were  thrifty;  but 
in  their  thrift  lay  sorrow  for  Benita. 
They  looked  with  scorn  upon  Carlo's 
betrothed  because  she  could  bring  him 
no  dowry.  Her  parents,  while  worthy 
and  virtuous,  were  very  poor,  and  the 
girl  earned  her  bread  by  lacemaking. 

Ohi!  ola!  The  good  folk  of  Carlo 
lamented  so  much  as  to  the  pity  of  his 
having  chosen  a  dowerless  maiden  to 
be  his  bride  that  the  gossip  soon  came 
to  the  pretty  ears  of  Benita,  who  had 
a  spirit  of  her  own,  albeit  she  was 
so  gentle. 

Therefore,  one  evening  when  the  moon- 
light shone  as  fair  as  day  upon  the 
lagoon,  and  with  Carlo  she  floated  upon 
the  silvery  tide  (her  old  father  napping 
in  a  corner  of  the  gondola ),  the  girl 
whispered,  sighing: 

^^ Carlo  mio,  we  must  part." 

''  Part,  Benita !  "  he  echoed  vehemently, 
in  consternation.  ^^Anima  mia,  what  folly 
is  this?" 

"I  have  said  it,"  the  girl  continued, 
with  mournful  decision.  ''Your  people 
would  have  no  welcome  for  your  por- 
tionless wife." 

"My  people'  will  not  marry  my  wife," 
broke  out  the  young  man,  passionately. 
^'Who  has  hurt  you,  carissima?  If 'tis  a 
man  who  by  so  much  as  the  drooping  of 
an  eyelid  has  been  wanting  in  the  regard 
due  to  my  betrothed,  I  will  run  him 
through."  And  the  rash  fellow's  hand 
sought  the  stiletto  which  every  Venetian 


then  carried.  "If,  cruel  as  a  Turkish 
javelin,  a  woman's  tongue  has  wounded 
you  to  the  heart,  I  will — " 

"Oh,  hush!"  cried  the  girl,  alarmed  at 
the  storm  she  had  unwittingly  aroused; 
and  fearing  lest  old  Giuseppi,  her  father, 
would  awake  and  thus  put  an  end  to 
their  colloquy.  "It  was  only  a  word  in 
the  air — the  air  itself, —  a  shadow  in  the 
sunlight  when  I  passed.  Carlo  mio,  I 
was  willing  to  give  you,  before  God's 
altar,  my  love,  the  toil  of  my  hands,  my 
life — but  gold  I  have  not,  —  therefore 
we  must  part." 

Her  voice  died  away  in  a  sob  of 
sorrow,  yet  Carlo  had  recognized  in  her 
words  a  determination  that  filled  him 
with  dismay. 

'^  Carissima  mia,  what  is  all  the  gold 
of  the  Indies  to  me  compared  with  one 
glance  of  affection  from  your  sweet 
eyes !  "  he  protested,  with  a  lover's  fervor. 

"  No,"  she  repeated :  "  I  will  never  bring 
disrespect  upon  my  parents  by  letting 
it  be  slightingly  harped  upon  that  they 
gave  me  no  dowry.  I  have  resolved  to 
remain  unwed." 

In  vain  did  Carlo  plead :  Benita  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  his  reasoning.  At  length 
he  said: 

"A/7a  buon'  ora,  Benita,  I  will  ship  for 
another  cruise;  but  you  are  still  my 
betrothed,  and  when  I  come  back  you 
shall  marry  me." 

After  he  was  gone,  there  seemed  no 
longer  any  sun  in  the  skies,  but  all  days 
were  grey  and  dark.  Yet  the  poor  have 
no  leisure  for  repining;  Benita  came 
and  went  as  usual,  and  had  a  smile  for 
her  old  father  and  a  helpful  hand  for 
her  mother,  while  daily  she  wrought  at 
her  lacemaking. 

But  often  her  pretty  eyes  were  dim 
with  weeping.  And  if  she  had  thought 
to  silence  cavilling  tongues  by  sending 
Carlo  away,  she  soon  discovered  how 
vain  was  the  hope;  for  now  many 
blamed  her  as  a  maid  who  would  break 
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her  troth,  and  must  therefore  be  light- 
minded, —  which  goes  to  show  the  folly 
of  trying  to  please  everyone. 

Weeks  and  months  rolled  away.  At 
last  came  a  break  in  the  dreariness  of 
the  days.  A  wave  of  excitement,  like  the 
life- quickening  tide  of  the  sea,  swept 
through  the  quarter  where  the  lace- 
makers  dwelt.  A  herald  cried  through 
the  narrow  street  the  promise  of  a  prize 
of  two  hundred  sequins  from  the  Doge  to 
the  worker,  girl  or  woman,  who  should 
offer  in  the  competition  the  most  beauti- 
ful specimen  of  lace  wrought  from  a  new 
and  unique  pattern  of  her  own  designing. 

Two  hundred  sequins !  The  great  news 
was  babbled  at  the  fountains,  discussed 
in  earnest  whispers  beneath  the  mosaic- 
studded  arches  of  the  porch  of  old  San 
Marco,  noised  abroad  through  all  the 
islands  of  the  lagoon. 

"Two  hundred  sequins!"  poor  Benita 
repeated  to  herself  as  she  heard  the 
proclamation.  How  much  would  the 
possession  of  such  a  sum  of  money  mean 
to  her !  Peace  and  plenty  for  her  parents 
in  the  evening  of  their  life ;  happiness  for 
herself  and  Carlo;  for  would  not  the 
half  of  two  hundred  sequins  be  a  dowry 
larger  than  that  of  any  maid  in  the 
quarter?  Ah!  if  she  could  but  win  the 
prize!  Yet  how  dared  she  hope  to 
excel  the  skill  of  Elena,  Lucia  and  Donna 
Magdalena,  for  instance  ?  And  the  design ! 
Where  could  she  get  the  design?  Alas 
for  a  young  maid's  dream  of  joy! 

It  chanced  one  morning  that  Benita 
set  out  to  deliver  a  piece  of  her  handi- 
work which  had  been  ordered  for  the 
holiday  doublet  of  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  magnificos  of  the  city.  This  . 
w^as,  in  fact,  no  less  a  personage  than 
the  great  Titian,  whose  masterpieces  of 
art  are  still  the  glory  of  Venice.  Being 
admitted  to  the  palace  of  this  king 
among  painters,  she  was  left  waiting  in 
an  ante-room  so  long  that  she  feared  the 
attendant  had  forgotten  her  errand.    A 


door  at  the  end  of  the  room  led,  she 
knew,  into  the  world -famed  studio. 
What  would  she  not  give  for  a  glance 
beyond  that  impenetrable  barrier! 

Presently,  as  though  her  wish  had 
been  uttered  aloud,  a  model,  passing  out, 
carelessly  left  the  door  ajar.  As  in  a 
dream,  she  beheld  the  master,  and  before 
him  a  canvas  of  marvellous  beauty. 
Verily,  we  Venetians  are  spoiled  children 
of  fortune.  For  us  the  princes  of  art  have 
set  their  palettes;  the  poorest  beggar 
in  the  shadow  of  a  church  pillar  has 
from  childhood  feasted  his  eyes  upon  the 
splendors  which  the  traveller  comes  from 
the  ends  of  the  earth  to  see. 

Forgetful  of  all  else,  Benita  gazed  upon 
the  noble  revelation  of  color.  Alack !  too 
soon  was  she  recalled  to  her  surround- 
ings. The  old  serving-man,  to  whom  she 
had  given  her  lace,  returning,  closed 
the  door  with  haste,  shutting  in  the 
glorious  vision,  and  leaving  only  the 
grey  blankness  of  the  outer  room.  She 
shuddered,  as  though  touched  by  a  chill 
wind,  and  came  to  herself  with  a  start. 

**  Ha-ha,  my  good  maid !  Doubtless  you 
think  you  have  beheld  an  apparition," 
laughed  the  old  man,  not  unkindly.  *'  By 
the  relics  of  II  Santo,  at  least  you  have 
been  favored  beyond  many  in  obtaining 
a  glimpse  of  the  master's  last  great 
picture,  still  fresh  from  the  final  touches 
of  his  brush.  'Tis  the  scene  of  the  Virgin's 
Presentation,  girl.  Did  you  not  note  the 
little  Virgin  hastening  to  offer  herself  for 
the  service  of  the  Temple,  swiftly  and 
joyously  as  the  dove  flies  home?  Well 
may  it  be  compared  to  a  vision;  for 
there  is  naught  of  painter's  inspiration 
in  the  whole  world  to  surpass  its 
glowing  beauty.  But  enough, — you  have 
seen !  Here  is  the  coin  for  your  lace.  The 
master  bade  me  pay  you  for  it  twice 
over.  A  prince  of  generosity,  too,  is  he, 
as  those  who  serve  him  know  best." 

The  next  moment  Benita  was  hurrying 
homeward  with  the  reward  of  her  toil. 
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lut  for  many  days  following,  in  her 
lind,  like  the  shadowy  reflection  in  a 
mntain,  remained  the  remembrance  of 
lat  wonderful  vision  of  light  and  color. 
Jver  she  saw  the  little  Immaculate  Maid 
ipping  up  the  marble  steps  of  the 
Lcred  fane  in  a  halo  of  radiance. 
And  what  may  have  been  her  life 
bhereafter  beyond  those  shining  walls? 
Verily,  like  all  maidens,  was  she  not 
taught  to  spin  and  weave — was  she  not 
wont  to  adorn  the  vestures  of  ceremonial 
with  the  skill  of  her  needle  ?  San  Marco ! 
if  that  were  so,  then  would  not  this 
lovely  young  Virgin  look  down  in  pity 
upon  a  poor  maid  hard  pressed  by  the 
difficulty  in  which  Benita  found  herself? 
The  thought  renewed  the  courage  of  the 
girl.  Yes,  she  would  make  her  petition 
with  confidence:  the  Madonna  would 
send  her  the  design  for  the  lace  to  be 
offered  to  the  Doge. 

And  thus,  in  faith  and  patience,  the 
youthful  lacemaker  prayed  and  hoped, 
and  essayed  now  one  experiment,  now 
another,  striving  to  weave  into  a  visible 
web  the  delicate  threads  of  her  fancy. 
Again  and  again,  however,  did  she  cast 
aside  her  work  in  disappointment:  the 
pattern  she  sought  seemed  ever  to  elude 
her.  "Alas!"  the  foUetto  (hobgoblin)  of 
despondency  whispered.  "Why  continue 
to  seek?    Success  is  not  for  you." 

In  the  course  of  time,  to  cheer  her 
weariness,  came  news  of  Carlo.  It  was 
not  a  letter  indeed,  for  her  sailor  lover 
could  not  write;  but,  chancing  at  an 
Oriental  port  to  fall  in  with  a  seaman 
of  a  Venetian  ship  bound  for  home,  the 
brave  fellow  had  sent  by  this  neighbor 
a  love-token  to  his  sweetheart, — a  love- 
token,  albeit  only  a  bit  of  coralline  from 
that  Eastern  strand. 

To  Benita  its  value  was  beyond  rubies. 
Carlo  had  not  forgotten.  He  was  true 
to  her!  In  grateful  happiness,  she  stole 
away  to  the  corner  of  the  family  living- 
room  where  she  was  used  to  sit  at  work. 


What  a  boon  to  be  thus  alone  for  a 
space !  And  this  memento !  A  short  while 
since  Carlo  held  it  in  his  palm.  And  now, 
as  it  lay  in  hers,  it  seemed  like  the  clasp 
of  his  honest  hand  upon  her  own  —  a 
mute  but  eloquent  reminder  of  the  day 
they  plighted  their  troth,  of  the  gladness 
of  their  romance  ere  it  was  blighted  by 
the  gossip  of  idle  tongues. 

For  the  nonce  the  girl  was  lost  in 
dreams.  Ere  long,  her  fantasy  taking  a 
new  turn,  she  fell  to  studying  the  bit  of  - 
coralline,  a§  though  half-hoping  it  could 
tell  her  more  of  Carlo  and  of  the  distant 
shore  whither  he  had  wandered. 

"  How  beautiful  it  is !  "  she  soliloquized, 
turning  the  pretty  trifle  about  in  girlish 
delight  and  admiration.  "So  exquisitely 
delicate  and  graceful  in  texture  and  form. 
And  to  think  this  flower -gem  grew 
beneath  the  waves  of  the  sea!  What  is 
that  our  neighbor  said  Carlo  mio  called 
it  — mermaid's  lace?  Truly,  it  is  well 
named." 

Forthwith  her  practised  eye  began 
to  trace  in  the  dainty  ocean  flower  a 
similarity  to  the  work  in  "points"  by 
which  she  earned  her  bread.  Yes,  here, 
too,  were  the  small  white  knots  united 
by  a  "bride,"  or  fleecy  filament. 

"Verily,  it  is  like  lace!"  she  repeated, 
and  again  lapsed  into  reverie. 

All  at  once  she  started,  aroused  by  a 
sudden  thought.  Kissing  the  little  keep- 
sake, she  laid  it  down ;  and  catching  up 
a  scrap  of  parchment  paper,  began  to 
prick  a  pattern  upon  it,  following  the 
graceful  lines  of  the  coralline. 

"It  is  the  Madonna's  answer  to  my 
prayer!  "  she  exclaimed,  with  enthusiasm. 
"What  design  could  be  more  beautiful 
than  that  of  this  heaven-wrought  lace 
from  God's  unprofaned  garden  within 
the  blue  depths  of  the  sea!  After  this 
pattern  will  I  make  my  lace  for  the  Doge. 
Ah,  Carlo  mio!  who  knows?  —  haply, 
your  simple  love -token  may  prove  the 
foundation  of  our  fortunes.    Holy  Virgin, 
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guide  thou  my  needle!  And,  as  a  thank- 
offering,  I  vow  a  length  of  my  finest 
handiwork  for  thy  shrine." 

Thus  the  young  lacemaker  chose  her 
pattern;  thus,  day  after  day,  slowly 
but  steadily,  beneath  her  needle  grew  a 
web  so  surpassingly  fair  that  when  the 
finished  lace  was  offered  in  the  compe- 
tition decreed  by  the  Doge,  the  judges 
accorded  to  it  the  precious  prize  of 
two  hundred  sequins,  and  no  one  could 
gainsay  their  judgment. 

When  Carlo  returned  soon  after,  he 
and  Benita  were  married.  Their  lives 
passed  in  peace  and  contentment;  and 
Benita  taught  her  daughters  the  art  of 
making  the  lace  known  as  the  rarest 
piinta  de  Venise,  —  a  lace  so  beautiful 
that  even  unto  to-day  she  to  whom  this 
art  has  descended  as  an  heirloom  is  not 
accounted  a  portionless  maiden ;  for,  say 
her  neighbors  and  acquaintance  sagely: 
"  Hath  she  not  the  dowry  sent  by  the 

Madonna?" 

» 
*  * 

"And  therefore  it  is,  signoritas,  that, 
although  I  am  but  a  poor  maid,  Beppo 
is  proud  to  be  my  betrothed,"  concluded 
Peppita,  smiling  her  brightest;  "for,  as 
you  may  suppose,  the  Virgin's  gift  has 
ever  brought  good  fortune.  A  rivederla, 
signoritas !''   (Good-bye  for  to-day!) 

And  forthwith  the  dark-eyed  girl  sped 
away  in  the  track  of  the  sunshine;  but 
while  still  we  lingered  by  the  fountain,  its 
sweet  music  seemed  to  link  together  as 
in  a  chain  of  melody  the  loving  romance 
of  our  little  friend  with  the  story  she 
had  told  us  of  the  old  Venetian  days. 

And  thereafter,  in  the  wonderful  gallery 
of  the  Academy  of  Venice,  where  every 
canvas  is  a  masterpiece,  whenever  we 
paused  before  Titian's  superb  portrayal 
of  the  Presentation  of  the  Virgin  —  that 
majestic  picture  so  noble  in  line,  and 
luminous  in  color  as  when  the  master  laid 
aside  his  palette,  —  we  think  of  Benita 
and  her  matchless  dower. 


A  Legend  Told  in  Spain.* 

WE  start,  the  guide  in  advance. 
There  is  scarcely  an  hour  of  day- 
light left.  We  have  only  time  to  reach  the 
Moor's  Walk,  outside  the  town,  before 
sunset.  By  steep,  descending  streets,  by 
unenclosed  lots,  we  reach  St.  Martin's 
Bridge,  which  is  just  opposite  that  of 
Alcantara;  both  are  fortified.  The  river 
rolls  black  beneath  us. 

We  climb  the  hillside,  which  is  bare  and 
arduous,  the  color  of  a  ripe  apricot  in 
the  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  Behind  us 
the  town  slowly  sinks,  pale  and  quite 
insignificant,  in  the  great,  fiery  landscape. 
The  foot-paths— now  dusty,  now  rough- 
are  bordered  by  dry  plants,  which  have 
not  one  green  leaf  upon  them,  but  which 
are  balmy.    My  guide  steps  beside  me. 

"  I  understand,  sir,  that  you  like  stories. 
I  know  one  which  relates  to  this  spot. 
It  was  told  me  by  a  milk-merchant  in 
Toledo.   Do  you  notice  this  fragrance?" 

"Delicious! " 

"  Nowhere  in  the  world  have  the  plants 
such  sweet  perfume.  It  is  a  treasure.  The 
Moors  know  it  well,  and  to  this  day 
they  remember  this  place,  which  is  called 
the  Virgin  of  the  Valley.  One  day  a 
citizen  of  Toledo  was  condemned  to 
death  for  killing  his  opponent  in  a 
quarrel.  He  fled  to  the  Moorish  country 
and  served  as  a  slave.  His  master  was 
powerful  and  generous,  but  a  great  mis- 
fortune had  befallen  him:  he  was  blind. 
As  he  held  his  slave  in  great  esteem  for 
the  many  good  services  he  had  rendered, 
he  said  to  him: 

"'My  son,  I  have  a  mission  for  you. 
Get  ready  and  go  to  the  mountain  of 
Toledo,  to  the  place  which  is  called  the 
Virgin  of  the  Valley.  Your  old  friends 
have  never  seen  you  with  the  beard 
which  has  grown  in  the  sunshine  of 
the  land  of  the  Moors.    They    will  not 

*  Done  into  English  by  Harriet  B.  Churchill. 
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recognize  yon.  Moreover,  you  will  not 
go  into  the  town :  you  will  wander  over 
the  mountain  for  three  days,  and  will 
pluck  a  flower  of  every  kind  you  see. 
Among  them  there  is  one  which  restores 
the  sight.  If  you  bring  it  me,  I  will  give 
you  whatever  you  ask,  were  it  the  half 
of  my  fortune;  I  will  make  you  my  heir, 
and  give  you  my  daughter  in  marriage.' 

"The  slave  departed,  shod  with  a  pair 
of  stout  sandals.  It  was  the  time  of 
year  when  a  dog  could  not  find  so  much 
as  a  place  for  his  foot  on  the  hills 
without  crushing  a  flower.  He  gathered 
during  three  days  every  kind  of  plant 
that  he  saw ;  and  as  soon  as  he  noticed 
one  of  a  new  kind,  that,  too,  he  put  in 
his  bag.  No  one  recognized  him.  He 
returned  to  the  country  of  the  Moors, 
and  his  master  hastened  to  meet  him. 

" '  0  my  son,  you  bring  me  the  light  of 
heaven!  Give  me  the  flowers  you  have 
gathered  on  the  hills  of  Toledo.' 

"  Fumbling  with  his  hands,  the  master 
took  from  the  bag  the  half  -  withered 
stems  of  flowers  and  passed  them,  one 
by  one,  over  his  dead  eyeballs.  The  eyes 
opened  not.  When  he  had  tested  the 
virtue  of  the  last  flower,  he  said  sadly: 

**'My  son,  you  have  not  brought  the 
flower  which  cures  blindness.' 

*'He  wept  bitterly.  In  the  midst  of  his 
tears,  suddenly,  as  though  by  inspiration, 
he  bent  forward,  took  off  one  of  the 
sandals  from  the  slave's  feet,  and  slowly, 
as  he  had  done  before  wnth  the  flowers, 
passed  it  over  his  eyes.  O  wonder! — the 
sandal  had  trampled  every  plant  on  the 
mountain :  it  had  pressed  the  herb  which 
gives  sight,  and  the  old  master  cried : 

'*'0  I  see! — I  see!  Your  sandals  have 
healed  me,  my  much  loved  son!'" 

"When  did  all  this  happen,  Toribio  ?  " 
"0  sir,  not  so  very  long  ago!    In  the 

time  of  the  Cid  Campeador." 

I  began  to  reflect :   I,  too,  have  come 

from  afar   to  gather  strange  plants.    I 


pluck  them  one  by  one,  and  I  envy  the 
Arabian  seigneur's  slave.  He  found  the 
herb  which  cures  blindness;  he  brought 
back  its  virtue,  without  knowing  it,  in 
the  plait  of  his  sandals.  Alas !  it  would 
take  more  than  three  days  to  find  it  in 
these  times.  But  perhaps,  instead  of  that 
powerful  remedy,  may  still  be  gathered 
the  herb  which  consoles,  which  rests  the 
soul  and  makes  it  dream.  And  if  that 
were  so,  I  know  one  traveller  who  will 
have  attained  his  desire. 

We  grow  silent.  From  the  top  of 
the  rock  on  which  Toribio  had  climbed, 
Toledo  appeared,  glowing  and  martial, 
crowned  by  sparkling  window-panes, 
surrounded  by  mountains.  The  compari- 
son came  to  mind  of  a  beautiful  huntress 
seated  among  the  skins  of  wild  beasts. 
All  the  bells  were  ringing  for  night. 
All  the  overheated  flowers,  having  no 
more  sap,  opened  their  perfumed  veins. 
A  belated  muleteer  came  over  the  St. 
Martin's  Bridge.  The  voice  of  his  whip 
in  the  indescribably  soft  air  came  up 
to  us  on  the  Moor's  Walk,  and  must 
have  gone  much  beyond  —  over  toward 
the  ruddy  summits  where  the  sunlight 
was  dying. 


The  Devil  in  Missionary  Lands. 

UNDER  date  of  December  22,  1898, 
the  Abbe  Archimaud,  a  missionary 
in  Annam,  communicates  to  the  Revue 
dti  Monde  Invisible  an  account  of  what 
w^ould  be  regarded  as  extraordinary 
occurrences  where  Christianity  prevails, 
though  by  no  means  unusual  in  pagan 
lands.  The  strange  events  took  place  at 
Phan-thiet,  Annam.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  L.  Nevius,  a 
Baptist  missionary  in  China,  relates 
many  similar  phenomena  in  his  learned 
work  "Demon  Possession  and  Allied 
Themes."  The  Revue  publishes  the  Abbe's 
communication  in  its  issue  of  the  15th 
of  March. 
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Quite  recently — a  month  ago — I  admin- 
istered Baptism  to  twenty -seven  adult 
catechumens.  They  stood  in  the  middle 
of  the  church,  arranged  in  two  rows, — 
the  men  on  one  side,  the  women  on  the 
other.  When  I  had  placed  the  blessed 
salt  on  the  tongue  of  one  person  —  a 
woman  of  twenty -four  years — she  was 
thrown  down  violently  with  her  face  to 
the  ground.  An  infant  that  she  held  in 
her  arms  fell  with  her,  without,  however, 
suffering  injury.  In  falling,  she  dealt  me 
rather  a  fierce  blow  with  her  fist.  She 
lay  unconscious,  moaning  piteously,  and 
seemingly  enduring  intense  suffering. 

I  continued  the  ceremony  w^ithout  heed 
to  the  occurrence,  when  a  girl,  twenty 
years  old,  fell  backward  during  the 
recitation  of  the  exorcisms.  She  appeared 
to  suffer  even  more  than  her  companion. 
Both  remained  in  that  state  about 
twenty  minutes.  At  length  they  regained 
consciousness  by  degrees  and  quietly 
arose.  As  the  ceremony  proceeded,  I 
came  to  the  first  to  ask  her  the  ques- 
tions of  the  Ritual:  ''Do  you  renounce 
Satan?"  She  answered:  *'I  renounce." 
Saying  this,  she  fell  again,  backward  this 
time,  but  with  a  rapidity  which  I  can 
not  comprehend;  for  it  seems  to  me 
that  a  body  could  not  possibly  fall  to 
the  ground  with  such  velocity.  Little 
by  little  she  recovered  consciousness. 

The  same  thing  happened  five  months 
ago  to  a  native  priest  who  was  adminis- 
tering Baptism.  Four  persons  remained 
thus  prostrated  for  over  half  an  hour. 

Such  happenings  are  not  unfrequent  in 
this  country,  but  I  cite  only  those  which 
I  witnessed.  It  should  be  noted  that 
all  these  persons  are  sound  in  mind  and 
body,  and  had  never  before  experienced 
such  falls.  After  the  pouring  of  the  water 
they  were  invariably  relieved,  and  arose, 

unassisted,  without  difliculty. 

»  »  ♦ 

Experience  is  the  best  schoolmaster, 
but  the  school  fees  are  heavy. — Coleridge. 


Notes  and  Remarks. 

Good  is  sure  to  result  from  the  con- 
ference of  presidents  of  Catholic  colleges 
in  Chicago  last  week.  It  was  well  worth 
while  for  these  gentlemen  to  meet,  if  only 
to  hear  an  address  from  Bishop  Spalding ; 
and  they  would  prove  themselves  hope- 
lessly incompetent  to  carry  on  the  work 
in  which  they  are  engaged  if  they  could 
be  indifferent  to  his  appeal  to  do  their 
best  and  their  utmost  for  the  cause  of 
higher  education.  The  Bishop's  ideals 
are  lofty,  but  he  is  always  eminently 
practical.  He  was  a  zealous  advocate  of 
parochial  schools  at  a  time  when  there 
was  especial  need  of  supporting  them  and 
of  encouraging  their  conductors.  And 
now,  when  the  permanence,  the  rapid 
increase  and  the  gradual  improvement  of 
these  schools  are  assured,  he  pleads  for 
the  betterment  of  our  colleges,  convinced 
that  the  existence  of  a  Catholic  university 
worthy  of  the  name  depends  upon  both. 

Bricks  and  mortar  do  not  a  college 
make,  nor  spacious  halls  a  university. 
Our  educational  system  can  be  perfected 
only  in  proportion  to  the  efforts  made 
by  the  heads  of  schools  of  all  grades  to 
secure  thorough  work  in  every  depart- 
ment,— to  actuate  plans,  to  fulfil  prom- 
ises, to  meet  the  highest  expectations  of 
the  Catholic  public,  and  to  deserve  more 
and  more  fully  the  help  that  men  of 
means  will  sooner  or  later  be  disposed 
to  give  to  really  progressive  institutions. 


The  Fast  Day  proclamation  of  Gov- 
ernor Rollins  awakened  in  a  wondrous 
way  the  echoes  of  the  granite  hills  of 
New  Hampshire.  It  has  been  many  a  day 
since  so  great  a  sensation  was  created 
there,  —  another  proof,  if  proof  were 
needed,  of  the  interest  which  the  people 
feel  in  religious  questions.  The  parsons 
of  New  Hampshire  are  divided,  as  usual. 
Some  of  them  declare  that  the  Governor 
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was  in  the  right,  others  that  he  was 
wholly  wrong;  still  others  hold  that  he 
was  laboring  under  excitement  and  is 
not  to  be  held  accountable  for  all  that  he 
said.  He  is  praised,  abused,  and  excused 
all  over  the  State.  We  have  read  the 
views  expressed  bj  numerous  ministers 
on  the  subject  of  the  proclamation,  and 
are  glad  to  say  that  many  of  them  are 
very  sensible.  Of  course  it  is  always  a 
reflection  on  the  clergy  when  the  interests 
of  religion  suffer ;  and  allowance  has  to 
be  made  for  the  clerical  cuticle,  which  is 
invariably  tender — easy  to  lacerate  and 
hard  to  heal.  The  remarks  of  the  Rev. 
O.  D.  Patch,  of  Manchester,  were  par- 
ticularly agreeable  to  us,  because  he  did 
not  lay  any  blame  on  the  laity.  Brother 
Patch  is  a  wise  man  as  well  as  an 
honest  one.  He  said  that  lack  of  religious 
instruction  explains  the  decline  of  religion 
in  New  Hampshire.  He  is  no  pessimist, 
however ;  for  he  expressed  confidence 
that  a  revival  will  follow  the  present 
depression.    Dr.  Patch's  views  were  well 

worth  printing. 

* 
*  * 

It  need  not  be  said  that  Governor 
Rollins  could  have  had  no  thought  of 
the  Church  in  what  he  wrote  about  the 
decline  of  religion  in  the  Granite  State. 
During  the  last  fourteen  years  its  Cath- 
olic population  has  increased  from  38,000 
to  95,000  souls.  Within  that  time  also 
20  new  parishes  and  35  new  churches 
have  been  created  and  built,  and  the 
number  of  clergy  has  increased  corre- 
spondingly. 

»  »  ♦ 

The  venerable  Newman  Hall  is  learning 
wisdom  in  his  old  age.  He  has  been 
trying  to  stay  the  progress  of  Catholicity 
for  many  years ;  and  now,  at  fourscore 
and  three,  he  admits  that  such  efforts 
are  vain.  His  words  are  worth  quoting. 
''Popery  is  spreading,"  he  says,  ''because 
of  the  spread  of  Popish  doctrine."  Here 
is  a  lesson   for   faint-hearted  Catholics 


who  are  tempted  to  think  efforts  in 
certain  directions  to  spread  the  faith 
are  useless  because  there  are  no  visible 
results.  This  is  only  one  of  many  indica- 
tions of  little  faith  on  the  part  of  those 
calling  themselves  faithful.  It  is  a  glori- 
ous privilege  to  be  permitted  to  speak  or 
write  in  defence  of  the  Church;  and  if 
there  is  anything  that  can  be  confidently 
left  to  Providence,  it  is  the  result  of  every 
disinterested  effort,  however  feeble,  to 
bring  others  to  the  knowledge  of  divine 
truth. 

»  * 
A  few  years  ago  a  Mormon  elder  went 
abroad  to  spread  the  sad  tidings  of 
Brigham  Young,  and  succeeded  in  per- 
verting two  Catholic  families,  whom  he 
persuaded  to  return  with  him  to  Utah, 
where  they  have  since  lived  as  Mormons, 
seemingly  lost  to  the  Church  forever. 
Not  long  since  this  elder  happened  to 
hear  a  Catholic  explaining  certain  points 
of  Christian  doctrine  to  a  friend.  He 
listened,  first  with  surprise,  then  with 
interest;  and,  after  some  investigation, 
went  of  his  own  accord  to  the  unfortu- 
nate families  that  he  had  perverted  and 
told  them  they  had  better  return  to  their 
Church,  saying  he  was  persuaded  that  he 
had  made  a  mistake  in  influencing  them 
to  abandon  it.  The  advice  was  followed, 
and  we  learn  from  a  friend  in  Salt  Lake 
that  the  strayed  sheep  were  received  into 
the  Fold  a  few  weeks  ago. 


A  priest  and  a  Protestant  clergyman 
have  been  attached  to  the  New  York  Fire 
Department  as  chaplains.  Commissioner 
Scannell,  in  making  the  appointments, 
observed  that  battleships,  army  regi- 
ments, and  even  legislatures  (where  life 
ordinarily  is  safe),  have  their  chaplains; 
and  that  "firemen  are  continually  in  risk 
of  their  lives;  and  when  one  is  fatally 
injured  it  is  proper  that  he  shoi 
the  last  consolations  of  religio^ 
if  he  were  dying  peacefully  in 
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There  are  other  victims  of  fire,  also, 
who  request  and  often  fail  to  receive 
these  services."  The  chaplains  have  an 
automatic  fire-alarm  in  their  rooms ;  and 
v^rhen  the  triple  alarm,  v^hich  indicates  a 
particularly  large  fire,  is  sounded,  they 
are  required  to  hurry  to  the  scene  of 
danger  like  any  other  officer  of  the 
Department.  In  this  matter,  New  York 
sets  a  good  example  to  other  cities.  The 
example  of  a  devoted  priest  in  Indiana, 
whose  heroism  in  administering  the  last 
sacraments  to  a  dying  fireman  at  the 
risk  of  his  own  life,  edified  Catholics  and 
wrung  admiration  from  others,  shows 
what  good  can  be  done  by  priests  on 
such  occasions.  Any  movement  that  is 
calculated  to  bring  religion  before  the 
people  has  our  most  cordial  endorsement. 
The     day    of    the     sacristy    priest     has 

gone  by. 

»  »  • 

Sometimes  the  newspapers  aff'ord  excel- 
lent reasons  why  the  Catholic  plan  of 
separate  schools  for  boys  and  girls, 
whenever  separation  is  feasible,  should 
be  extended  to  the  public  schools;  and 
at  rare  intervals  one  hears  that  this 
wise  course  is  actually  taken.  The 
school  board  of  Brooklyn,  for  instance, 
has  just  appointed  a  committee  to  pro- 
vide separate  high-schools  for  boys  and 
girls;  and  the  superintendent  is  quoted 
as  saying  that  coeducation  has  been 
a  dismal  disappointment.  It  is  hard  to 
understand  how  a  system  which  fails 
so  transparently  in  Brooklyn  can  be 
satisfactory  anywhere  else. 


A  wonder  is  that  unbelievers  are  not 
more  impressed  by  the  marvellous 
growth  of  the  Church, — her  ever-youthful 
vigor,  the  impossibility  of  crushing  out 
her  life  or  arresting  her  progress.  On  a 
memorable  occasion  Cardinal  Newman 
described  the  awful  fall  and  the  won- 
drous rise  of  Catholicity  in  England, 
saying    that    in    the    whole    course    of 


history  he  found  no  parallel  to  it.  We 
all  remember  that  fine  discourse  of  his 
in  which  he  speaks  of  a  set  of  poor  Irish- 
men coming  and  going  at  harvest  time; 
or  a  colony  of  them  lodged  in  a  miserable 
quarter  of  the  great  metropolis,  as  the 
remnant  of  the  children  of  St.  Augustine 
and  St.  Thomas  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Had  the  mighty 
change  that  has  since  been  witnessed  in 
England  been  prophesied  one  hundred 
years  ago,  the  ver^^  notion  would  indeed 

have  seemed  preposterous  and  wild. 

* 
«-  * 

A  wonder  of  the  same  order  has  been 
witnessed  in  New  Zealand.  Less  than  ten 
years  ago  a  wandering  Irishman  died  in 
that  colony,  who  was  the  first  Catholic 
settler  in  the  land  of  the  Maoris.  In  his 
house  a  decade  after  his  landing  the  first 
Mass  in  New  Zealand  was  celebrated. 
To-day  the  \^^hite  Catholic  population  is 
close  on  to  100,000,  with  240  churches, 
143  priests,  65  religious  Brothers,  600 
nuns,  2  colleges  for  boys,  21  boarding- 
schools  for  girls,  8  charitable  institutions, 
and  98  preparatory  schools  attended 
by  11,361  pupils.  It  is  the  miracle  of 
the  mustard  seed  over  again;  and  such 
miracles  may  be  witnessed  everywhere. 


Dr.  Starbuck,  a  Protestant  theologian 
of  uncommon  ability,  hopes  that  the 
war  against  poWgamy  will  induce  Amer- 
icans to  consider  whether  simultaneous 
polygamy  is  so  very  much  worse  than 
the  successive  kind  which  goes  under  the 
name  of  divorce.  Writing  in  the  Sacred 
Heart  Review,  he  admits  that  the  very 
ideal  of  Christian  marriage  ''might  be 
in  danger  of  being  quite  forgotten  if 
America  were  purely  Protestant";  and 
continues : 

It  is  certain,  however,  tliat  Catholieisin  has  here 
a  great  responsibility  for  helping  to  save  our 
society  from  moral  putrefaction.  Protestantism, 
above  all  among  us,  has  little  pedagogic  power, 
little  control  over  the  morally  rude.  It  was  in 
view  of  this  defect  that,  in  treating  of  marriage. 
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that  the  thoughtful  men  themselves  seem 
unable  to  take  the  .  next  logical  step 
and  to  recognize  that  the  ** churches" 
which  encourage  divorce  can  not  possibly 
be  the  God-appointed  guardians  of  faith 
and  morals. 


There  are  many  indications  of  a 
growing  disposition  on  the  part  of  non- 
Catholic  scholars  to  be  perfectly  fair  in 
treating  of  the  doctrines  and  practices  of 
the  Church.  Among  learned  men  bigotry 
is  certainly  declining.  We  lately  heard 
of  a  professor  of  history  in  a  leading 
American  university  who  took  one  of 
his  pupils  to  task  for  quoting  only 
Protestant  authors  in  an  essay  on  a 
distinctively  Catholic  subject.  On  our 
part,  there  should  ever  be  a  recognition 
of  the  good  that  is  in  our  separated 
brethren,  a  great  amount  of  which  a 
kindly  eye  can  always  see. 


Two  distinguished  and  well-known 
scholars  were  lately  received  into  the 
Church  in  Tokio  —  Professor  Basil  Hall 
Chamberlain,  spoken  of  as  by  far  the 
most  eminent  European  authority  on  all 
that  relates  to  Japan  and  the  Japanese, 


formerly  professor  in  the  Imperial  Uni' 
versity;  and  Professor  Nagi,  a  leading 
savant  and  teacher,  renowned  through- 
out Japan,  who  holds  the  chair  of 
chemistry  in  the  University.  The  London 
Tablet  observes  that  no  greater  consola- 
tion and  encouragement  could  have  been 
vouchsafed  to  the  Church  of  Japan  than 
the   conversion  of  two  such    celebrated 


men. 


Obituary, 

Remember  tbem  that  are  in  bands,  as  if  you  were  bound 
with   them.  Hkb.,  xlil,  3. 

The  following  deceased  persons  are  recommended 
to  the  charitable  prayers  of  our  readers : 

The  Rev.  William  I.  Clauter,  of  the  Diocese  of 
Columbus ;  and  the  Rev.  John  J.  McDonnell,  Diocese 
of  All)any. 

Mr.  Frank  Crawford,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.;  Mr.  John 
F.  Cremin,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Mr.  John  Malloy, 
Maplewood,  Ohio ;  Mrs.  Johanna  Brandewiede,  St, 
Louis,  Mo. ;  Miss  Nellie  A.  Ward,  Lewiston,  Me. ; 
Mrs.  Henry  Provost,  Grafton,  Cal. ;  Mr.  George  A. 
Krener,  Mrs.  Mary  Cavanaugh,  Mr.  Eugene  Higgins, 
and  Mrs.  William  F.  Wheatley,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Miss 
Margaret  Phelan,Glendale,Ohio;  Mr.  James  Hanley, 
Mr.  Peter  J,  Kelly,  Mr.  Patrick  Corigan,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio;  Mr.  Timothy  Laughlin,  Fountain  City,  Ind.; 
Mr.  Edward  Carey,  Chicago,  111. ;  Mary  Enright, 
Toronto,  Canada ;  Miss  Lizzie  W.  Lee,  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.;  Mr.  John  C.  McKeon,  Mr.  James  Donahue, 
Mrs.  Susan  Murray,  Manchester,  N.  H. ;  Miss  Mary 
George,  Rome,  N.  Y.;  D.  W.  Fennessy,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.;  and  Mr.  Richard  Fitzgerald,  Camden,  Canada, 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful 
departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in  peace  I 


Our  Contribution  Box. 

Thy  Father,  who  seeth  in  secret,  will  repay  thee. 

St.  Matt.,  vi,  18. 

To  supply  good  reading  to  hospitals,  prisons,  etc.  j 

C.  O.  M.,  |1 ;    Friend,  10  cts. ;    Mrs.  H.  V.  Jewell, 
.12.50;    MissA.  K.,  fl;    A  Friend,  Covington,  Ky., 
125;  M.  J.  P.,  28  cts. ;    B.  G.,  50  cts. 
For  the  Indian  Mission  Schools : 

A   Friend,   |2;    Mrs.   H.  V.  Jewell,  |2.50;    Mrs. 
Peter  O'Brien,  fl. 
For  the  Sisters  at  Nagpur,  India  : 

S.  T.  C,  flO;   M.J.  P.,  |5. 
St.  Anthony's  Bread : 

M.  O'C,  11 ;  J.  Q.,  25  cts. ;  M.  J.  H.,  |1. 
The  Ursuline  Indian  Mission : 

"In  memoriam,"  |1 ;    M.  J.  P.,  .|3 ;    S.  E.  E.,  |5. 
The  Maori  Mission: 

M.  J.  P.,  |1. 


UNDER  THE  MANTLE  OF  OUR   BLESSED  MOTHER. 


The  "^ Little  Dyer''  of  Venice. 

HE  name  of  Titian  is  insepa- 
rably connected  with  Venice.  To 
speak  of  the  ancient  splendors 
of  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic  is  to  bring 
thronging  before  the  mind's  eye  the 
golden -haired  ladies  whom  the  great 
master  of  color  loved  to  paint;  it  is  to 
see  amber  tints  and  curved  outlines  and 
gorgeous  apparel ;  it  is,  alas !  to  think 
of  pictures  which  we  would  forget;  for 
Titian  wrought  for  money,  seeming  to 
have  lost  that  reverent  devotion  which 
caused  his  predecessor  and  teacher,  the 
younger  Bellini,  to  be  called  the  Painter 
of  Our  Lady.  He  painted  Madonnas,  it 
is  true;  but  with  the  same  brush  he 
portrayed  Greek  goddesses.  ''Anything 
can  be  got  from  Titian  for  money,"  said 
the  envoy  of  a  king. 

But  it  was  not  of  this  splendid  and 
avaricious  old  artist  that  I  intended  to 
write.  It  was  of  a  little  lad  whose  father 
once  took  him  to  that  artist's  studio, 
that  he  might  follow  the  desire  of  his 
heart  and  be  a  painter  too.  His  name 
was  Jacopo,  but  his  father  was  a  dyer; 
so,  after  the  fashion  in  nomenclature 
current  ^t  that  time,  he  was  dubbed 
Tintorettino,  or  little  dyer;  sometimes 
Tintoretto  and  Tintoret.  Many  geniuses 
have  thrived  in  spite  of  parental  oppo- 
sition; Jacopo  thrived  by  reason  of 
loving  encouragement.  His  father  had 
sense  enough  to  see  that  the  child's  gifts 
v^ere  from  God.  From  the  time  he  could 
walk  he  had  ornamented  the  walls  with 


the  many -colored  dyes  which  were  his 
father's  stock  in  trade,  drawing  every 
imaginable  object,  and  spattering  his 
sturdy  little  limbs  with  the  various 
pigments.  But  we  hear  of  no  obstinate 
interference  in  his  career,  and  when  he 
was  fifteen  he  was  sent  to  Titian's  studio 
to  be  made  a  real  painter. 

A  few  days  after  his  advent  the  master 
entered  the  studio  to  inspect  the  work 
of  his  pupils;  and  seeing  upon  a  bench 
some  papers  upon  which  figures  were 
drawn,  he  inquired : 

'♦Who  did  these?" 

"The  new  boy  —  the  little  dyer,"  was 
the  answer. 

Thereupon,  jealousy  being  such  a 
canker,  he  gave  directions  that  the  dyer's 
son  be  sent  away.  Those  few  scrawls 
had  shown  him  that  in  his  own  work- 
shop he  had  a  possible  rival.  It  is  hard 
to  credit  this  story,  but  its  source  is 
reliable;  and,  at  all  events,  the  boy  no 
more  went  to  the  studio  where  Titian 
taught  the  secrets  of  form  and  color. 

The  affront  proved  a  wholesome  tonic 
to  Jacopo,  but  he  would  go  to  no  other 
teacher.    Instead  of  that,  he  said : 

''Titian  will  not  instruct  me,  but  his 
works  shall.  To  them  I  will  go  for  color, 
to  Michael  Angelo  for  form.  And  I  am 
determined  to  be  a  great  painter  in  spite 
of  everything." 

He  was  only  a  careless  lad  then,— a 
player  upon  several  musical  instruments, 
a  leader  in  the  gayety  of  his  companions. 
But  once  having  taken  this  resolution, 
he  went  steadfastly  forward,  treading 
upon  obstacles  as  if  they  were  straws, 
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brushing  away  difficulties  as  if  they  were 
gnats.  His  first  step  was  to  send  to 
Florence  for  casts  from  ancient  marbles ; 
so  his  good  father  must  have  been  on 
hand  with  the  necessary  money,  for 
much  was  required .  From  these  casts  he 
sketched  until  the  secrets  of  outline  were 
his  own ;  then  he  copied  the  paintings  of 
Titian  with  such  fidelity  that  he  soon 
excelled  the  apprentices  who  plodded  on 
in  the  studio  of  the  great  master.  He 
familiarized  himself  with  anatomy;  he 
invented  a  set  of  lay  figures;  and  he 
was  constantly  visiting  everyone  who 
aspired  to  be  an  artist,  in  search  of  hints 
which  he  might  utilize  in  his  work. 

Under  the  porticos  in  the  Piazza  the 
humble  painters  of  Venice  plied  their 
calling,  painting  chests  which  were  to 
hold  the  household  linen  of  a  bride,  or 
furniture  wherewith  to  adorn  the  stately 
palaces  of  the  Grand  Canal.  Here  Tin- 
toretto loved  to  linger,  gathering  the 
experience  of  these  kindly  workers  in 
colors,  as  he  chatted  freely  with  them 
about  the  harmless  news  of  the  city. 

Before  long  his  pictures  began  to  be 
discussed,  and  Titian  did  not  disdain  to 
praise  the  achievements  of  the  boy  whom 
he  had  driven  from  his  door.  However, 
Tintoretto  got  no  commissions.  There 
was  too  much  competition.  The  air  was 
astir  with  the  wild  longings  of  young 
artists  to  win  praises  and  ducats.  But 
Tintoretto  was  equal  to  this  emergency 
as  he  had  been  to  others. 

"If  people  will  not  pay  me,"  declared 
the  young  artist,  "I  will  work  without 
pay;  for  work  I  will." 

He  ornamented  dwellings  or  frescoed 
churches, —in  a  word,  he  did  anything 
honorable  that  would  make  him  known. 
"*ile  was  one  of  the  swiftest  painters 
ever  heard  of,  and  the  most  daring.  He 
did  not  stop  at  anything:  you  may 
to-day  trace  him  all  over  Venice.  His 
contemporaries  gave  him  the  epithet  of 
"The  Extravagant."    He  worked  like  a 


giant  who  was  too  great  to  acknowl- 
edge any  man  his  superior.  He  asked 
favors  of  no  one,  but  went  his  proud 
way,  painting  without  recompense  when 
he  chose,  charging  extortionate  prices 
when  the  humor  seized  him. 

There  is  an  anecdote  told  of  his  defiant 
independence.  King  Henry  of  France 
was  in  Venice,  and  declared  that  no  less 
a  person  than  Tintoretto  should  paint 
his  portrait.  The  painter,  perhaps  to 
study  the  King's  face  in  its  unguarded 
moments,  went  in  partial  disguise  to 
the  assembly  where  the  royal  visitor 
met  the  aristocracy  of  the  city. 

"  What  does  the  King  mean  by  striking- 
persons  upon  the  shoulder  with  his 
sword?"  asked  Tintoretto  of  an  official. 

"He  is  making  knights  of  them.  You, 
too,  are  to  receive  this  honor." 

"No  king  can  honor  me,"  rejoined  the 
dyer's  son,  marching  away  with  his 
head  in  the  air. 

In  private  life  young  Tintoretto  was 
singularly  lovable.  And  when  he  crossed 
his  own  threshold  he  left  outside  the 
haughty  arrogance  which  made  him 
wondered  at  and  feared  by  those  who 
could  not  understand  him. 

As  was  the  case  with  Titian,  he 
never  seemed  to  possess  the  reverent  and 
guileless  instinct  which  made  the  painters 
of  a  previous  generation  so  eager  ta 
place  upon  canvas  the  features  of  our 
Blessed  Lady ;  liking  better  to  paint  the 
stern  faces  of  senators,  who  live  to-day 
only  because  of  his  gigantic  genius. 
When  John  Ruskin  began  to  tell  the 
world  that  it  had  undervalued  the  gift» 
of  the  dyer's  son,  it  would  not  listen  ; 
but  to-day  it  listens  and  believes. 

But  what  were  the  gifts  of  Tintoretto 
the  Extravagant  compared  w^ith  those 
of  old  Giovanni  Bellini,  the  Painter  of 
Our  Lady,  of  whom  it  is  written,  "The 
Divine  Mother  and  Child,  with  their 
attendant  saints  and  angels,  were  the 
favorite   occupation    of  his   genius.    He 
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must  have  placed  that  sweet  and  tender 

image  over  scores  of  altars She,  too, 

is  a  spectator,  though  blessed  among 
women  in  holding  Him,— presenting  Him 
to  our  gaze,  making  of  her  own  perfect 
womanhood  His  pedestal  and  support, 
the  handmaid  of  the  Lord"  ! 

Titian  was  great,  Tintoretto  was 
great,  but  Bellini  was  greater;  for  he 
was  the  Painter  of  Our  Lady. 


Billy  and  Molly :  Their  Ups  and  Downs* 

BY    SYLVIA    HUNTING. 

XVII.— Molly's  Holiday. 

When  Molly  heard  the  good  news  she 
almost  cried  for  joy.  Mrs.  |Cyle  was 
determined  that  she  should  not  miss  the 
chance  of  seeing  her  cousin,  and  sent 
for  an  Indian  girl  that  lived  near  to  take 
her  place  for  two  or  three  days. 

"  I  shall  have  to  be  getting  used  to 
do  without  you  soon,  Molly,"  she  said; 
"so  I  may  as  well  begin  at  once.  I  don't 
know  what  we  shall  do  when  you  and 
Billy  are  gone  for  good,  as  I  feel  you 
will  be  very  soon.  You  are  to  us  just  as 
though  you  were  our  own  ^^oung  sister 
and  brother.  It  will  be  very  lonely  at 
the  Farm  when  yon  are  no  longer  here." 

"You  will  have  little  Mar3%"  answered 
Molly.  "She  would  be  company  enough 
in  the  middle  of  the  desert.  Some  of  the 
old  people  are  very  nice,  and  Mr.  Kyle 
is  always  about  the  place." 

."  Oh,  I  am  aware  of  all  that!  "  was  the 
reply.  "And  after  awhile  it  will  be  all 
right,  I  suppose.  But  you  have  worked 
your  way  into  my  heart  somehow,  so 
that  I  can't  believe  I  had  never  heard 
of  you  till  a  few  weeks  ago." 

"But  I  haven't  gone  yet,  Mrs.  Kyle; 
and  I  don't  mean  to  go  either  until  I 
am  quite  certain  it  is  for  the  best.  Our 
cousin  may  want  Billy  but  not  me." 

"Never!  "  said  her  enthusiastic  listener. 


"One  is  not  complete  without  the  other. 
If  he  is  as  Father  Ramon  describes  him, 
he  will  see  it  at  once.  Probabh^  he  will 
send  you  both  to  boarding-school." 

"And  in  that  case  what  shall  we  do 
with  our  money?"  asked  Molly. 

"It  is  not  such  a  grand  sum  but  that 
you  can  easily  dispose  of  the  income, 
even  if  it  be  well  invested,"  said  Mrs. 
Kyle.  "Francis,"  she  continued,  turning 
to  her  husband,  who  had  just  entered, 
"I  have  been  telling  Molly  that  I  shall 
be  lost  without  her.  I  fell  in  love  with 
her  the  fii'st  moment  I  saw  her." 

"As  I  did  with  you,"  said  her  husband, 
laughing.  "  Molly,  she  was  like  you  when 
I  saw  her  first,  in  looks  and  manner." 

"It  is  true  that  I  recognize  a  fellow 
feeling,"  said  Mrs.  Kyle.  "I  must  have 
been  very  nice  indeed,  Francis." 

"You  were.  Molly,  it  was  about  five 
o'clock  on  an  autumn  evening  when  I 
entered  the  hospitable  home  where  we 
both  lived  so  long.  Mary  was  standing 
by  the  stove,  making  pancakes.  She  was 
about  twelve  years  old.  She  had  on  a 
brown  dress  and  a  gingham  apron—" 

"With  high  neck  and  long  sleeves," 
interposed  the  little  woman. 

"  I  didn't  particularly  look  at  the 
sleeves,"  said  her  husband;  "but  the 
way  you  turned  those  pancakes,  without 
spattering  or  mussing,  beat  anything  in 
that  line  I  ever  saw  before  or  since.  And 
they  tasted  just  as  fine  as  they  looked. 
I  was  a  hungry  boy  that  evening,  and  I 
did  them  justice." 

"Well,  I'm  glad  you  did  like  them, 
Francis,"  said  Mrs.  Kyle.  "I  felt  very 
sorry  for  you  that  night;  but  I  didn't 
fall  in  love  with  you  the  least  bit,  or  not 
till  long,  long  after.  I  was  dreadfully 
afraid  I  shouldn't  be  able  to  hold  my 
own  with  him,  Molly,  while  he  w^as  at 
college;  so  I  went  to  work  and  read  a 
great  deal  while  he  was  gone." 

"Which  made  her  worthy  of  her  learned 
husband,"  said  Mr.  Kyle,  with  a  merry 
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laugh.  ''Molly,  I  shall  never  need  to  be 
ashamed  of  my  wife  now  when  visitors 
honor  this  lordly  demesne." 

With  such  loving,  gentle  badinage  did 
these  two  good  and  happy  young  people 
enliven  themselves  and  those  about  them. 
Molly,  who  had  not  Billy's  ambition, 
would  almost  have  been  willing  to  forego 
the  desired  education  for  the  pleasure 
of  continuing  under  their  roof.  But  Billy 
was  her  idol.  To  be  near  him  was  her 
happiness;  without  him  life  would  have 
been  a  very  desolate  thing. 

The  Indian  girl  came  next  morning, 
and  Molly  was  driven  to  the  station  by 
Mr.  Kyle.  When  the  train  arrived  in 
town,  Billy  was  waiting,  and  the  whole 
delightful,  wonderful  story  w^as  gone  over 
again.  It  was  very  slow  walking  that 
brought  them  to  Mrs.  Granger's  at  last. 
That  good  old  lady  had  gone  to  the 
door  several  times,  fearing  they  might 
have  lost  their  way.  But  when  they 
appeared  she  ran  out  to  the  gate  to 
meet  them,  and  such  a  kissing  and 
hugging  as  Molly  received  you  would 
have  rejoiced  to  see. 

Dinner  was  soon  on  the  table.  Molly 
helped  with  the  dishes,  as  of  old ;  after 
which  Mrs.  Granger  led  the  children  into 
the  garden,  where  she  took  out  her 
knitting,  saying: 

"Now,  Molly,  give  me  the  news." 

Everyone  was  asked  for  by  name ;  the 
good  woman  had  not  lost  her  interest 
in  the  Farm. 

"But  I  wouldn't  be  back  there  again," 
she  said.  "  I'm  just  as  happy  as  I  can  be, 
doing  my  little  work  here  and  helpin' 
Mr.  Granger  in  the  garden.  He's  gone 
for  some  lemon -trees  to  the  nursery 
to-day.  And  when  I  think  that  Jim  is 
comin'  on  the  Philadelphia  next  week,  I 
just  can't  hardly  stand  it  for  joy." 

Molly  had  not  heard  this  bit  of  news 
before.   It  pleased  her  very  much. 

"I  am  glad  for  your  sake  as  well  as 
Billy's.   He  will  be  delighted  to  talk  to  a 


real  sailor — or  man-of-war's  man,  as  he 
always  calls  them.  Billy  is  well  posted 
in  naval  terms,  Mrs.  Granger ;  he  studies 
up  everything  about  the  sea." 

"Yes:  that  boy  has  it  on  his  brain, 
like  mine  had ;  but  he's  not  goin'  to  be 
satisfied  in  the  line  of  my  Jim.  Billy's 
smarter  in  a  way,  and  he's  full  of  noble 
ambition.  Who  knows  but  what  he  may 
be  Jim's  superior  office^  some  day?" 

Mr.  Granger  soon  came  home.  He  gave 
Molly  an  enthusiastic  welcome,  shaking 
her  hand  again  and  again,  and  inviting 
her  to  sit  beside  him  while  he  ate  the 
luncheon  his  wife  had  prepared. 

"Mother,"  he  remarked  when  he  had 
finished,  "I've  got  some  tickets  for  'The 
Carnival  of  all  nations,  with  special 
Tableaux.'    That's  how  it  reads." 

"Where  did  you  get  them?"  inquired 
his  wife.    "I  hope  you  got  four." 

"Yes,  I  did.  You  don't  think  I  would 
leave  the  children  out  of  the  fun,  do  you  ? 
That  persecutin'  Miss  Blaine  made  me 
buy  them." 

"You'd  a  done  it  anyway,  as  you 
know  well.  It's  only  last  night  you  was 
talkin'  about  how  we'd  amuse  the  chil- 
dren ;  and  you're  mighty  good  at  helpin' 
church  work  along  anyway." 

"Well,  have  it  so,  mother, — have  it 
all  your  own  way,  mother,"  said  her 
husband,  laughingly.  "Let's  get  supper 
over  in  time  to-night.  It's  considerable 
of  a  walk  down  to  the  hall." 

"Don't  you  work  at  your  trade  at 
all,  Mr.  Granger?"  asked  Billy,  who  did 
not  see  any  signs  of  upholstering  about. 

"Not  yet,  Billy,"  was  the  reply.  "I 
haven't  begun.  I  am  in  no  hurry.  I  want 
to  get  a  little  shop  in  a  good  street  that 
ain't  too  small  nor  too  dear;  and  that 
ain't  always  easy  to  find.  I'll  get  one 
after  awhile  —  after  aw^hile." 

The  children,  Molly  especially^  looked 
forward  with  pleasure  to  the  evening's 
entertainment.  They  had  been  restricted 
in  such  pleasures,  and  anticipated  a  fine 
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treat.  It  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  to  which  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Granger  went  occasionally,  but  of  which 
they  were  not  members. 

Billy  and  Molly  were  much  amused  on 
the  way  at  a  sign  which  extended  over 
the  front  of  a  house  which  they  passed. 
It  was  in  rather  a  shabby  neighborhood, 
and  itself  somewhat  the  worse  for 
wear  and  tear.  Under  the  second -story 
windows,  painted  by  an  amateur — one 
of  whose  eyes  must  have  been  a  trifle 
oblique,— ran  the  legend  :  "  Alexander's 
Manse.  Lodging  for  man  and  beast." 

Billy  noticed  it  at  once,  and  called 
Mr.  Granger's  attention  to  it  by  asking 
if  that  was  a  minister's  house.  While 
he  was  speaking  a  man  came  out  on  the 
porch,  and  Mr.  Granger  said  : 

"  Hello,  Alexander !  This  boy  has  just 
been  askin'  me  if  you  were  a  minister. 
Isn't  that  a  good  joke?" 

''I  don't  know,"  answered  the  man 
slowly,  as  he  regarded  the  group  with 
small,  twinkling  grey  eyes.  He  had  a 
rubicund  face,  and  his  figure  was  what 
might  be  termed  ** squatty."  ''I  don't 
know,"  he  repeated.  ''That  boy  is  the 
first  person  that  ever  saw  anything 
peculiar  in  the  name  of  my  place.  You 
never  did.  Granger ;  and  you're  not  slow 
by  no  means.  But  you're  not  a  readin' 
man,  and  this  boy  is  a  readin'  boy.  I 
could  tell  that  by  his  looks,  if  you  hadn't 
said  nothin'  about  the  minister." 

Mr.  Granger  and  his  wife  were  entirely 
at  a  loss;  Molly  was  equally  so.  But 
Billy  responded : 

''I  hope  you  will  excuse  me,  sir,  if  I 
have  said  anything  out  of  the  way.  I 
only  thought  it  strange  to  see  the  word 
manse  on  the  sign." 

"And  if  you'll  look  around  you'll  see 
there  isn't  any  place  to  lodge  beasts 
either.  You  see.  Granger,"  he  continued, 
not  to  keep  the  old  man  and  his  wife  in 
a  state  of  bewilderment  any  longer,  *'in 
Scotland,    manse    means     a     minister's 


house;  and  the  boy  thought  it  a  little 
queer  to  see  it  down  here  in  Southern 
California.  Goin'  down  to  the  Carnival  ? 
Yes?  Well,  I'm  with  you." 

So  Mr.  Alexander  fell  in  with  them, 
explaining  as  he  went  along: 

''When  I  was  a  boy  I  lived  in  a  village 
in  Scotland,  just  on  the  border.  The 
minister's  house  looked  like  this  one  of 
mine, — grey  stone,  an  uncommon  thing 
in  these  parts.  The  inn,  as  they  call  hotels 
there,  was  of  the  very  same  pattern. 
When  I  bought  this  place  I  put  up  that 
sign.   Pretty  good,  wasn't  it?" 

Then,  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  the 
loquacious  old  man  hailed  a  gentleman 
who  was  passing ;  leaving  them  at  once, 
without  any  apology  or  explanation. 

"A  good  old  fellow,  but  queer,"  said 
Mr.  Granger.  "That  sign  must  look  very 
funny  to  them  that  understands  the 
word.  I  always  thought  that  it  meant 
tavern ;  though  it  ain't  no  tavern,  only 
a  lodgin'-house." 

The  hall  was  already  well  filled  when 
they  arrived ;  however,  they  succeeded  in 
securing  good  seats.  There  was  great 
latitude  as  to  accuracy  in  the  various 
costumes  of  those  who  took  part  in 
"The  Carnival  of  Nations."  It  was  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  3'oung  men  and 
girls,  who  marched  around  the  stage 
several  times  to  the  music  of  a  falsetto 
flute  and  two  cracked  violins.  They  also 
executed  several  intricate  figures  with 
very  few  mistakes;  finishing  this  part 
of  the  performance  by  dancing  around  a 
shaky  Egyptian  obelisk,  which  ascended 
from  the  region  beneath  the  platform. 
The  audience  applauded  loudly,  the 
participants  being  recalled    three  times. 

There  was  an  interval  of  about  ten 
minutes  before  the  curtain  rose  on  the 
first  tableau,  "Westward  the  Course  of 
Empire  takes  its  Way."  The  migration 
was  indicated  by  the  following  scene. 
On  one  side  of  the  stage,  which  was  not 
very  large,  stood  a  pasteboard  house  of 
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red  brick,  having  "Philadelphia  Daily- 
Market  "  over  the  doorway.  On  the 
other,  an  Indian  tent,  presumably  formed 
of  Navajo  blankets,  shov^ed  a  dusky 
daughter  of  the  Apaches  seated  on  the 
ground,  braiding  mats.  In  the  middle 
distance  a  man  and  woman,  with  several 
children,  had  turned  their  backs  on  the 
"daily  market"  of  Eastern  civilization, 
and  were  slowly  advancing  toward  the 
Apache  maiden,  who  shook  her  head  at 
their  approach.  Behind  a  cotton-wood 
tree  a  gaudily  painted  brave  might  be 
seen  levelling  a  ten -cent  arrow  at  the 
intruders.  At  the  door  of  the  ''daily 
market"  stood  a  group  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  in  various  stages  of  grief 
and  regret  at  the  departure  of  their 
friends  and  relatives. 

This  tableau  was  also  fully  appreciated 
by  the  audience,  who,  it  was  evident, 
were  at  a  loss  whether  to  regard  it  as 
a  serious  presentment  or  an  amusing 
caricature.  Several  others  followed.  We 
shall  mention  only  one,  entitled  ''A  Scene 
from  Ben-Hur."  Before  the  curtain  rose, 
a  gentleman  appeared  on  the  stage  and 
spoke  as  follows: 

**We  will  now  give  a  scene  from  the 
popular  novel  of  '  Ben-Hur, '  by  General 
Lew  Wallace.  This  book,  I  am  sure,  is 
well  known  to  such  a  cultured  audience 
as  the  one  I  see  before  me.  Interest 
is  added  to  it  by  the  fact  that  the 
mother  of  the  General  is  now  seated  in 
your  midst." 

There  was  a  general  turning  of  heads 
and  craning  of  necks  at  this  announce- 
ment, and  a  great  flutter  among  the 
feminine  portion  of  the  audience.  The 
speaker  smiled  broadly  and  continued : 

"As  my  last  words  have  excited  a  com- 
mendable curiosity  among  my  hearers — 
a  curiosity  which,  I  feel  confident,  will 
not  be  misunderstood  by  the  lady  the 
mention  of  whose  name  has  given  rise  to 
it,— I  beg  that  she  will  kindly  stand  up." 


The  flutter  increased;  all  eyes  were 
turned  toward  the  centre  of  the  hall, 
and  many  ladies  rose  to  their  feet. 

"  I  beg  that  all  but  the  lady  in  question 
will  sit  down." 

Everyone  sat  down. 

"Now,  will  the  venerable  mother  of 
the  author  of 'Ben-Hur'  favor  us  by 
rising  to  her  feet?"  said  the  gentleman, 
in  his  most  insinuating  tones. 

An  intense  stillness  prevailed:  no  one 
stood  up.  The  gentleman  waited  a  few 
moments,  and  finally  said,  in  a  disap- 
pointed tone: 

"The  lady  is  evidently  not  in  the 
house.  I  was  misinformed.  Ijwill  proceed 
to  give  you  the  dramatis  personae  of 
the  tableau  which  is  to  follow.  Here 
they  are.  The  picture  i^  entitled  '  Happy 
Home  of  the  Hur  Family,'  —  Mrs.  Hur, 
Daughter  Tirzy  [Thyrza],and  Son  Ben." 

The  curtain  rose  slowly  on  the  happy 
family  seated  on  the  roof  of  an  adobe 
house — or  what  was  intended  to  repre- 
sent one.  It  was  made  pf  several  dozen 
boxes,  which  were  piled  in  tiers  to  the 
requisite  height.  These  were  covered 
with  tarpaulin,  the  narrow  windows 
being  indicated  by  broad  strokes  of  red 
chalk.  "Mrs. Hur,"  who  was  very  stout, 
reclined  in  an  American  rocking-chair. 
She  wore  a  loose,  flow'ing  scarlet  tea- 
gown;  upon  her  head  was  a  blue  scarf 
of  China  silk.  At  her  feet  sat  "Daughter 
Thyrza,"  in  a  modern  gown  of  dotted 
Swiss.  In  her  hand  she  held  a  huge 
Japanese  fan.  "  Son  Ben  "  was  attired 
in  a  blue  and  red  Zouave  costume  ;  he 
had  a  red  fez  on  his  head.  He  leaned 
against  his  mother's  knee  in  a  most 
affectionate  manner.  This  tableau  was 
repeated  twice,  —  evidence  that  it  was 
agreeable  to  the  audience. 

The  Carnival  realized  sixty-five  dollars ; 
but  when  the  expenses  were  paid,  the 
net  results  amounted  to  only  sixteen 
dollars  and  twenty  cents. 


{ To  be  continued. ) 
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An  Incident  in  the  Life  of  Pope  Leo  X« 


BY    E.    LEAHY. 


Leo  X.,  who  filled  the  Chair  of  Peter 
from  1513  to  1520,  was  a  man  of  singu- 
larly benevolent  disposition  and  rare 
affability  of  manner.  But  he  was  in  an 
especial  manner  the  friend  of  children. 

He  was  standing  one  day  at  a  window 
overlooking  the  Vatican  gardens,  when 
he  noticed  a  boy  who  was  climbing 
with  great  agility  the  rather  high  wall 
which  surrounded  the  grounds.  Having 
accomplished  the  difficult  feat,  the  youth 
ran  swiftly  to  a  rosebush  which  had  been 
planted  seventy  or  eighty  years  before 
by  Pope  Eugenius  IV.,  and  which  was 
just  then  covered  with  lovely  flowers. 
Furtively  glancing  round,  the  boy  hastily 
snatched  one  of  the  roses  and  set  off  at 
full  speed,  evidently  hoping  to  escape  as 
he  had  entered.  But  he  was  pursued. 
An  officer  of  the  Pope's  body-guard, 
who  had  been  an  unseen  witness  of  the 
larceny,  quickly  captured  the  culprit. 

The  Pope,  whose  curiosity  was  aroused, 
ordered  the  boy  to  be  brought  before 
him.  When  the  trembling  little  criminal 
stood  in  his  presence,  the  Holy  Father 
gently  questioned  him. 

''Why  did  you  enter  the  garden  and 
take  away  a  rose?" 

"  Your  Holiness,"  stammered  the  youth, 
**we  are  very  poor,  and  my  mother  is 
very  ill  as  well.  Last  night  she  dreamed 
that  she  would  recover  if  she  had  a  rose 
out  of  the  Vatican  gardens.  I  determined 
to  get  the  rose  even  if  I  risked  my  life." 
His  Holiness  was  greatly  touched  by 
the  boy's  love  for  his  mother. 

"It  was  not  quite  right  of  you,  my 
child,"  he  said,  in  a  kind  voice;  ''but  I 
forgive  you.  Take  the  rose  to  your 
mother,  with  my  blessing." 

Filled  with  delight,  the  boy  hurried 
away.    Scarcely   had  he   reached    home 


when  the  Pope's  physician  arrived,  sent 
by  the  Holy  Father  to  see  the  sick 
woman.  Having  inquired  into  her  case, 
the  doctor  prescribed  suitable  remedies, 
and  before  ver^^  long  the  poor  mother 
regained  health  and  strength.  Her  dream 
was  completely  verified. 
.  The  Pope  was  so  pleased  with  the 
boy's  filial  love  that  he  undertook  the 
cost  of  his  education.  He  never  had  cause 
to  regret  his  benevolence.  His  protege 
became  a  holy  and  learned  priest.  He  ever 
retained  the  most  grateful  recollection 
of  his  benefactor;  and  in  the  extreme 
old  age  to  which  he  lived  it  was  his 
delight  to  relate  the  story  of  the  rose. 


Large  States  and  Small  Countries. 

Great  Britain  and  European  Turkey, 
Switzerland,  Denmark,  Portugal,  and 
Palestine  could  be  placed  within  the 
limits  of  Texas  and  have  room  to  spare. 
Belgium,  Holland,  and  Greece  do  not 
contain  so  much  territory  as  Arkansas; 
while  Spain  corresponds  in  area  with 
Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  Georgia.  Italy 
and  Florida  are  the  same  size;  and 
Germany  is  equal  to  the  area  of  Ken- 
tuck}^  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  North 
Carolina.  France  is  identical  in  space 
with  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  New 
Hampshire;  and  Norway  and  Sweden 
would  cover  the  same  ground  as  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico.  Japan  and  California 
are  equal  in  geographical  miles;  and 
China  is  identical  in  extent  with  Idaho, 
Nevada,  Utah,  and  Wyoming. 


A  Friend  sends  us  this  genuine  biog- 
raphy of  the  Father  of  our  Country  from 
the  pen  of  a  precocious  five -year -old: 
"George  Washington  never  told  a  lie; 
he  died,  and  they  put  his  picture  on  a 
postage -stamp."  Most  biographies  are 
merely  elaborations  of  this. 
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—  Harvard  College  possesses  a  copy  of  St. 
Jerome's  p]pistles,  printed  at  Strasburg  in  1409. 
It  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  book  in  the  library. 

—The  lamented  Father  Bridgett's  last  book  was 
"The  Art  of  Lying,"  written  in  defence  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  and  St.  Alphonsus,  to  whom  the 
holy  Redemptorist  was  so  singularly  devoted. 

— Besides  his  now  famous  oratorios,  Don  Perosi 
has  published  four  short  Masses,  which,  according 
to  a  correspondent  of  the  London  Tablet,  are 
eminently  well  suited  for  the  use  of  moderately 
good  choirs.  In  these  compositions  Palestrina  is 
heard  again,  with  the  added  charm  of  all  that  is 
best  in  modern  musical  developments.  The  melody 
is  everywhere  full  of  religious  thought  and  musical 
distinction. 

—The  Abbe  Rive,  librarian  to  the  Duke  de  la 
Valliere,  made  these  definitions  of  bookmen:— A 
hibliognoste  is  one  versed  in  title-pages  and  colo- 
phons, also  in  editions,  when  and  where  printed, 
the  presses  whence  issued, — in  fact,  all  the  minutiae 
of  a  book.  A  bibliographe  is  a  describer  of  books 
and  all  literary  documents.  A  bibliomane  is  an 
indiscriminating  collector  who  blunders  as  often  as 
lie  buys.  A  bibliotaphe  buries  his  books  by  keeping 
them  under  lock  and  key,  or  framing  them  in  glass 
cases.  But  ii  bibliophile  is  a  true  lover  of  books,  who 
reads  them  and  delights  in  their  companionship. 

—The  new  edition  of  "Pictorial  Lives  of  the 
Saints"  is  indeed  an  astonishingly  low-priced  book, 
considering  that  it  is  a  large  octavo  volume  of  538 
pages,  with  nearly  four  hundred  illustrations.  The 
publishers  hope  that  this  book  will  meet  with  our 
approval.  It  does  to  a  great  extent.  Our  chief 
objection  is  that  some  of  the  biographies  are  so 
much  longer  than  others,  and  that  all  the  short  ones 
seem  to  be  taken  from  Father  Bowden's  "Miniature 
Lives  of  the  Saints,"  though  this  source  of  supply 
is  not  mentioned.  Our  astonishment  at  the  low 
price  of  "Pictorial  Lives  of  the  Saints"  was  "natu- 
rally lessened  when  we  compared  the  two  works. 

—The  status  of  the  religious  orders  in  the  Philip- 
pines is  likely  to  be  discussed  for  many  a  day  yet. 
False  reports  about  the  friars  started  promptly, 
and  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  corrections  over- 
take them.  Truth  is  mighty,  but  it  is  mighty  slow 
sometimes.  Slander  is  a  sprinter  always.  Lies  and 
misrepresentations  are  generally  safe  to  utter  be- 
cause they  are  generally  so  welcome  to  hear.  In  the 
way  of  calumny,  the  enemies  of  the  religious  orders 


have  exhausted  upon  them  all  there  was  to  pour, 
and  soon  the  calumniators  will  be  resourceless, 
Then  the  public  will  be  willing  to  hear  the  other 
side,  and  to  read  such  testimony  as  that  afforded 
by  Father  Coleman,  0.  P.,  touching  the  friars  in  the 
Philippines.  We  are  pleased  to  hear  that  his 
articles  are  about  to  appear  in  book  form.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  they  will  be  recast  and  have  the 
advantage  of  a  full  index. 

-German  readers  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the 
Rev.  B.  Hammer,  O.  F.  M.,  has  published  in  German 
a  book  of  novenas  in  preparation  for  the  principal 
feasts  of  the  year.  These  devotions  are  fiilly 
approved  and  can  not  but  inspire  sentiments  of 
true  piety.  In  the  preface  Father  Hammer  gives 
as  the  origin  of  novenas,  or  nine  days'  devotions, 
the  example  of  the  Apostles  and  our  Blessed 
Mother,  who  spent  nine  days  in  holy  exercises 
before  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

— Marlier,  Callanan  &  Co.  have  engaged  in  a  work 
which  deserves  well  of  Catholic  teachers,  Sunday- 
school  managers,  and  directors  of  children's  choirs. 
They  are  preparing  a  series  of  hymns  and  other 
musical  selections  to  meet  the  demand  of  Catholic 
schools.  The  first  number  of  the  series  is  already 
on  sale,  the  second  being  promised  for  the  end  of  tliH 
month.  The  editor,  Mr.  James  M.  McLaughlin,  is 
supervisor  of  music  in  the  Boston  PubHc  Schools, 
The  general  title  of  the  set  is  "The  St.  Cecilia 
Chorist." 

—Mr.  R.  H.  Stoddard's  advice  to  amateur  poets 
is  wise  and  it  is  seasonable.    He  says: 

The  best  thing  a  would-be  poet  can  do  is  to  rewrite  and 
rewrite  his  verses,  over  and  over  and  over  again;  seeking  out 
the  smallest  errors,  and  occasionally  resorting  to  bore  a  friend 
with  reading  them,  and  making  all  the  changes  that  f^'iendg 
suggest, — perhaps  permanently,  perhaps  only  temporarily. 
By  that  time  the  would-be  poet  will  be  disgusted  with  his  owij 
work.  That  is  the  moment  when  it  becomes  fit  for  anybody 
else  to  read,  if  there  was  a  germ  of  poetry  in  it  to  begin  with. 
After  that  the  aspirant  for  the  bays  may  lay  away  his  muti« 
lated  treasure  as  long  as  he  can  stand  it,  then  bring  it  out 
and  rewrite  it  and  polish  it,  and — send  it  to  a  newspaper  op 
magazine  with  a  safe  bet  of  10  to  1  that  it  will  be  rejected. 
Out  of  the  throes  of  many  such  workers  a  good  poem  might 
occasionally  come  forth — say  once  ,in  a  hundred  times.  The 
proportion  now  is  about  one  in  a  million. 

—When  Cardinal  Vaughan  writes  anything  for 
the  newspapers,  his  words  invariably  give  evidence 
of  having  been  well  considered.  His  Eminence 
never  "rushes  into  print."  In  reply  to  a  letter  fron> 
the   editor   of    a   London    journal   requesting  aij 
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expression   of  viewn  on  Sunday   newspapers,  the 
Cardinal  wrote: 

I  should  see  no  objection  whatever  to  the  publication  of 
■Sunday  papers  if  they  were,  as  you  suggest,  the  product  of 
Saturday's  labor.  Bub  this  they  would  not  be.  The  com- 
petition, let  alone  the  exigencies  of  journalism,  would  necessi- 
tate their  being  written  and  printed  down  to  the  last  minute 
on  Sunday  morning  before  issue.  Nothing  would  stop  that. 
The  whole  staff  of  compositors  and  offlce-men  would  be 
worked  in  such  a  manner  as  to  send  them  to  bed  on  the 
"Sunday  morning  at  the  hour  they  ought  to  be  going  to 
•church.  There  is  a  further  drawback  to  your  proposal:  the 
distribution  of  the  Sunday  papers  would  require  an  army 
of  most  active  workers,  and  their  work  would  lie  along  all  the 
hours  of  the  Sunday  morning.  Now,  surely  we  can  do  one  da.v 
in  the  week  without  being  fed  by  electricity  upon  electricity. 
Ts  there  to  be  absolutely  no  repose  in  journalism  ?  If  none  for 
the  journalist,  why  should  there  be  any  for  the  journeyman  ? 

There  has  been  much  excitement  on  the  subject 
of  Sunday  papers  in  England,  because  a  leading- 
journal  published  in  its  Sunday  issue  a  review  of 
one  of  the  most  immoral  plays  that  has  ever  dis- 
graced the  stage  in  that  country. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 


The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information  con- 
cerning important  new  publications  of  special  interest 
to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will  appear  at 
the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out  from,  time  to 
time  so  as  to  make  rootn  for  new  titles.  In  this  way 
the  reader  will  always  have  before  him  a  complete 
guide  to  current  Catholic  literature.  As  a  rule, 
devotional  books,  pamphlets,  and  new  editions  will 
not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  for  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as  pos- 
sible.   Publishers'  prices  generally  include  postage. 

Devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.     Bossuet.     %\. 
Life  of  Henry  Benedict  Stuart,  Cardinal   Duke  of 

York.     Bernard  W.  Kelly.     S1.25. 
Memoirs  of  Bishop  Loras  and  of  Members  of  His 

Family.     Rev.  Louis  de  Cailly.    About  |i. 
The  Curd  of  St.  Philippe.     Fta^icis  W.  Grey.     $2. 
Cambridge  Conferences.    Joseph  Rickaby,  S.J.     40 

cts. 
The  Little  Flowers  of  St.  Francis.     T.  W.  Arnold. 

50  cts. 
Preparation  for  First  Holy  Communion.  Rev.  F.  X. 

Lasance.     75  cts. 
The  Catechism  of  Rodez.    Rev.  John  Thein.     I2.50, 

net. 
St.  John   Damascene  on    Holy   Images.    Mary  H. 

Allies.     |i. 
Historic  Nuns.     Bessie  R.  Belloc.    $1.60,  net. 
The  Four  Gospels.      Ftry  Rev.  F.  A.  Spencer,  O.  P. 

I1.50. 
The  Life  of  St.  Edmund  of  Abingdon.     Frances  de 

Para  vicin  i.    1 1 .  60. 


Symbolism  of  Early  Christianity  from  the  Catacombs 

of  Rome.     Rt.  Rev.  F.  S.  Chatard.     25  cts. 
The  Triumph    of    Failure.     Rev.  P.  A.   Sheehan. 

1 1. 60,  net. 
Three  Studies  in  Literature.  Louis  E.  Gates.   I1.50. 
Diet  in  Illness  and  Convalescence    Alice  Worthing- 

ton  Winthrop.     $1.50. 
Eleanor  Leslie.     A  Memoir.    /.  M.  Stone.     $2. 
A  Harp  of  Many  Chords.     Mary  F.  Nixon.     %i. 
The  Tales  Tim  Told  Us.     Mary  E.  Mannix.    75  cts. 
Peasants  in  Exile.     Henryk  Sienkiewicz.     75  cts. 
Meditations  on  the  Love  of  God.     Fray  Diego  de 

Estella.    $1,  net. 
The  Secret  of  Fougereuse.    Louise  Imogen  Guiney. 

Ir.25. 
The  Sacred  Heart.     Rev.  Joseph  A.  Keller,  D.  D. 

70  cts. 
Hard  Sayings.     Rev.  George  Tyrrell,  S.J.     $2. 
The  Cup  of  Tregarvans.  Frances  I.  Kershaw.  75  cts., 

net. 
Meditations  on  the  Incarnation  and  Death  of  Our 

Lord.    Cardinal  IViseman.    ^r.io. 
Mrs.  Markham's  Nieces.    Frances  I,  Kershaw.  %\.oq. 

net. 
A  Corner  of  Spain.     Miriam  Coles  Harris.     $1.25. 
Sacred  Scenes  and  Mysteries.  Rev.  J.  F.  X.  O' Conor, 

SJ     $1. 
Seven  Jewels  from  Our  Saviour's  Lips.     Rev.  Joseph 

O'Reilly.     12  cts. 
Impressions  and  Opinions.    Walter  Lecky.   50  cts. 
Heroes  of  the  Middle  West.   Mary  Hartivell  Cather- 

zvood.     60  cts. 
Pitman's  Practical  German  Grammar.     50  cts. 
The  Leopard  of  Lancianus.     In  a  Brazilian  Forest. 

Maurice  F.  Egan.     $1,  each. 
Prince  Ragnal,  and  Other  Verses.    Eleanor  C.  Don- 
nelly.    50  cts. 
Oxford  Conferences.   Rev.  Joseph  Rickaby,  S.  J.    40 

cts.,  net. 
A  Klondike  Picnic.     Eleanor  C.  Donnelly.    85  cts. 
Veneration  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Rohner-Brennan. 

lfi.25. 
A    Cruise    Under  the    Crescent.     Charles    Warren 

Stoddard.     $1.50. 
Westchester.     Henry  Austin  Adatns.     75  cts. 
Lasca,  and  Other  Stories.    Mary  F.  Nixon.    75  cts. 
Mariae  Corolla.     Father  Edtnund,  C.  P.     $1.25 
The  Chase  of  an  Heiress.     Christian  Reid.     $1. 
The   Choral   Sodality  Hand-book.     Rev.  James  A. 

Walsh.     25  cts. 
Manual  of  Catholic  Theology.     Vol.  II.      Wilhelm- 

Scannell.     $4,  net. 
Illustrated   Explanation  of  the   Holy    Sacraments. 

Rev.  Dr.  Rolfus.  75  cts. 
Cardinal  Lavigerie.  75  cts. 
The   History  of  the  Popes.     Dr.  Ludwig  Pastor. 

Vol.  V.     |3,  net. 
How  to  Pray.     Abbe  Grou,  S.J.     $1. 
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Confidence. 

BY  SARAH   FRANCES  ASHBURTON. 

rjEEP  in  the  vines  beneatii  my  balcony 

A  bird  hath  built  its  nest; 
Seldom  a  glimpse  doth  it  vouchsafe  to  me 

Of  its  soft  crimson  breast 
Or  white-tipped  wing,  but  its  entrancing  song 

I  hear  the  whole  day  long. 

Sometimes,  when  cloudy  skies  with  tears  adrift 

Moisten  the  thirsty  flowers, 
The  gentle  songster,  full  of  mother-thrift, 

Close  sheltered  from  the  showers. 
Twitters  a  cradle  song  to  its  young  brood. 
Nursed  there  in  solitude. 

Be  of  good  cheer:   the  sun  will  shine  again!" 

I  seem  to  hear  it  say; 
And  so  I  turn  me  from  the  window-pane, 

Forgetting  the  dull  day; 
For  well  I  know  that  when  the  rain  is  o'er 
God's  sun  will  shine  once  more. 


The  Death  Jewels. 

BY     PERCY     FITZGERALD. 
IV. 

T  is  almost  a  commonplace, 
"^j  repeated  in  sermons,  religious 
books  and  social  life,  that  there 
will  be  small  opportunity  at 
the  last  hour  for  attending  to  the  state 
of  our  soul.  That  this  is  highly  probable 
in  every  case  has  often  been  shown; 
but  it  is  in  reality  next  to  a  certainty. 
The  cases  are  rare  when,  like  Dr.  Johnson, 


one  has  a  good  year's  notice  to  get 
ready ;  or,  like  him,  has  sufficient  strength 
of  mind  and  body  to  go  to  work  and 
settle  matters  thoroughly. 

If  we  look  over  the  cases  that  have 
been  familiar  to  us,  almost  invariably 
does  the  matter  take  this  or  a  similar 
course:  in  that  of  an  old  person,  a 
sudden  ''seizure,'^  with  a  few  dull  inter- 
vals, or  general  decay  of  the  senses 
which  hinders  correct  appreciation  of 
the  critical  state.  In  the  case  of  those 
younger  or  the  young,  there  is  always 
the  persuasion  that  this  very  youth  is 
inconsistent  with  death,  and  that  there 
is  a  better  chance  of  recovery  than  of 
demise.  Then  there  are  the  rapid  deaths 
from  acute  suffering  maladies,  such  as 
pneumonia,  when  people  are  carried  off 
with  extraordinary  swiftness  and  in  the 
most  agonizing  pains.  There  are  fevers, 
malignant  and  others.  Consumption,  it 
is  true,,  is  a  long  process ;  but,  then,  it 
ever  brings  with  it  a  train  of  the  most 
fallacious  and  delusive  hopes.  And  the 
chances  of  mending  as  we  are  ending  are 
of  the  most  remote  kind.  If  time  and 
notice  be  given,  there  is  the  ordinary 
difficulty  of  doing  anything  properl^^ 
when  in  a  state  of  pain  and  of  cloudiness ; 
and  if  there  be  no  time,  of  doing  it  in 
fearful  hurry  and  trepidation.  It  comes 
round  to  this  that  the  only  course  is 
more  or  less,  or  in  some  fashion,  to  live 
to  die.  The  bearing  it  always  in  mind  is 
a  most  prudent,  wholesome  thing. 
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Many  suppose,  not  unnaturally  too, 
that  to  live  piously  and  well,  making  it 
a  special  point  to  cast  up  their  accounts 
weekly,  so  that  if  the  ''fell  sergeant" 
arrived  of  a  sudden  they  would  be  ready 
for  him,  is  quite  sufficient.  But  this  is 
hardly  preparing  for  death:  it  is  more 
in  the  way  of  an  insurance.  To  be  as 
sinless  as  possible  is,  of  course,  the  basis ; 
but  it  should  be  attended  by  acts  —  by 
genuine,  sincere  purpose  of  departure  — 
in  posse,  as  it  were ;  so  that  if  the  final 
summons  came  that  day  we  should  not 
be  much  shocked  or  shrink  from  it. 
There  are  many  pious  ones  who  must  be 
conscious  that  they  would  barely  stand 
this  test.  Life  is  very  pleasant  still: 
Linquenda  tellus  et  placens  uxor. 

V. 

The  public  gaze  has  always  settled 
with  a  special  pleasure  on  what  may  be 
called  the  engaging  end  of  Sir  Thomas 
More.  [Blessed  I  know  should  be  said, 
technicalK'  as  it  were;  but,  somehow, 
one  leans  to  the  older  designation,  which 
denotes  the  chancellor  in  the  v^orld  and 
the  unaffected,  unspoiled  layman.)  As 
my  friend,  Mr.  Birrell,  so  lately  observed, 
there  are  few  historical  characters  that 
are  so  decidedly  popular.  What  pleased 
everyone  was  the  unforced  gayety  with 
which  he  went  to  his  death,  making 
amiable  little  jests;  simply  because,  in 
his  unaffected  way,  he  looked  on  the 
thing  as  (what  it  really  was)  an  opening 
of  a  gate  that  was  to  admit  him  to 
eternity :  a  happy  one,  as  he  trusted.  He 
really  had  no  thought  for  the  awkward 
pains  of  the  process,  the  ax,  and  so  forth. 
There  was  no  strutting  or  posing.  He 
seemed  even  to  be  sorry  to  have  driven 
his  King  to  such  severe  measures,  and 
honestly  regretted  being  obliged  to 
oppose  his  good-will. 

It  is  indeed  extraordinary  what  an 
effect  on  the  wide  world  this  end  of  his 
had.  It  blossomed  in  the  very  dust;  all 
Europe  rang  with  it;    and  it  has  never 


been  forgotten  since.  Dr.  Johnson  has 
said,  with  his  usual  sagacity,  that  ''no 
one  dies  without  affectation,"  or  some 
affectation.  Is  this  true  ?  The  fact  of  a 
person  thus  suddenly  becoming  a  centre, 
the  chief  actor,  the  one  absorbing  object 
for  a  tender  and  affectionate  group, 
brings  surprise  and  a  little  disturbance. 
It  is  difficult  not  to  be  ever  so  little 
artificial,  in  spite  of  one's  best  efforts. 
There  was  nothing  of  this,  however,  in 
the  Chancellor. 

When  it  was  announced  to  him  early 
in  the  morning — it  was  July,  1535, — that 
he  was  to  be  executed  betimes  that  very 
day,  he  said  to  Pope,  who  brought  him 
the  news:  "I.  most  heartily  thank  you 
for  your  good  tidings.  I  have  been  bound 
to  the  King's  Highness  for  the  benefits 
he  has  bestowed  upon  me:  yet  I  am 
more  bound  to  his  Grace  for  putting  me 
here,  where  I  have  had  convenient  time 
and  space  to  have  remembrance  of  my 
end.  And,  so  help  me  God,  most  of  all 
I  am  bound  to  him  that  it  has  pleased 
his  Majesty  to  rid  me  so  shortly  out  of 
the  miseries  of  this  wretched  world." 
He  was  then  told  that  the  King  desired 
he  would  "not  use  many  words"  at 
his  execution.  He  answered  with  the 
greatest  alacrity  that  he  was  glad  to 
learn  the  King's  wishes;  he  had  indeed 
intended  speaking,  but  nothing  that 
could  offend;  now  " ho wbeit,  whatsoever 
I  intended,  I  am  ready  obediently  to  con- 
form myself  to  his  Highness'  command.'^ 

There  is  a  charming  sweetness  in  this 
submission.  And,  then,  there  is  scarcely 
anything  so  unique  as  the  satisfaction 
expressed  at  the  news  of  his  departure. 
One  can  see  he  is  thoroughly  genuine 
in  this.  Many  often  piously  say,  "The 
Lord's  will  be  done!"  but  it  is  with  a 
scarcely  disguised  ruefulness  of  heart.  It 
is  clear  this  excellent  man  was  delighted. 
And  here  we  may  note  that  when  the 
messenger  and  friend  was  taking  leave, 
he  could  not  refrain  from  tears.   "Quiet 
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yourself,  Mr.  Pope,  and  be  not  discom- 
tited,"  said  the  Chancellor.  "I  trust  we 
shall  once  see  each  other  full  merrily, 
when  we  shall  be  sure  to  live  and  love 
together  in  eternal  bliss."  "Full  merrily" 
is  delightful, — words  that  well  illustrate 
the  charming  gayety,  which  has  been 
often  so  talked  of  and  admired. 

Then  he  proceeded  to  dress  himself  in 
his  very  best,  still  deeming  it  a  really 
high  festival  and  rejoicing,  —  ''his  silk 
camlet  gown,"  and  so  forth.  On  which 
the  lieutenant  counselled  him  for  his  own 
benefit  to  put  them  off  again,  as  they 
would  merely  go  to  the  executioner, 
''  who  is  but  a  javel."  '*  What,  sir  ! 
Shall  I  consider  him  a  javel  who  will 
do  me  this  day  so  singular  a  benefit  ? 
Nay,  were  it  cloth  of  gold  I  would  think 
it  well  bestowed  on  him."  Yet,  as  the 
lieutenant  pressed  him,  ''being  loth  for 
friendship's  sake  to  deny  him  so  small  a 
matter,  he  altered  his  gown  and  put  on 
one  of  frieze.  And  of  the  little  money 
that  was  left  him,  he  sent  an  angel  to 
the  executioner,  in  token  that  '  he  maliced 
him  nothing.'  There  again  was  the  true 
Christian.  Many  a  person  would  have 
liked  to  have  his  little  way  in  such 
a  matter  even  at  the  scaffold.  But  so 
amiably  did  he  give  up  his  own  wish. 

At  the  scaffold  he  uttered  those — jests 
I  was  going  to  say,  but  they  were  mere 
tokens  of  his  good  spirits,  of  the  genuine 
delight  and  anticipation  with  which  he 
was  looking  to  his  discharge  from  this 
life.  The  steps  to  the  scaffold  seemed 
so  weak  that  he  said  merrily  to  the 
lieutenant:  "I  pray  you,  sir,  see  me  safe 
up ;  as  for  my  coming  down,  let  me  shift 
for  myself."  Then  he  briefly  desired  all 
the  people  to  pray  for  him,  and  to  bear 
witness  with  him  that  he  there  died  in 
and  for  the  faith  of  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church,  —  a  loyal  servant  both  of  God 
and  the  King.  He  knelt  down  and  said 
the  Miserere  with  great  devotion ;  which 
being  ended,  he  cheerfully  rose    up    and 


embraced  the  executioner,  whom  he 
encouraged  with  this  speech:  "Thou 
wilt  do  me  to-day  a  greater  benefit  than 
ever  any  mortal  man  could  be  able  to 
do  me.  Pluck  up  thy  spirit,  man,  and 
be  not  afraid  to  do  thy  office.  My  neck 
is  very  short:  take  heed,  therefore,  that 
thou  strikest  not  awry."  Then,  la\'ing 
his  head  on  the  block,  he  bade  them 
stay  till  he  had  removed  his  beard  aside^ 
saying  that  it  had  never  committed 
treason.  So,  with  great  spiritual  joy,  he 
received  the  fatal  stroke. 

To  read  this  departure  is  most  profit- 
able and  affords  a  glimmering  of  what 
is  the  true  way  to  die:  to  think  little 
of  the  passage,  everything  of  what  is 
beyond;  a  vast  deal  of  the  infinite 
goodness  of  our  Maker,  who  does  not 
want  us  to  perish.  Naturally  He  would 
be  more  pleased  to  see  one  who  comes 
eagerly  and  joyfully  into  His  presence 
than  one  who  comes  reluctantly  and  full 
of  dread,  and  almost  preferring  to  stay- 
behind.  I  think  this  account  of  More's 
death  is  quite  unique.  I  know  nothing 
that  can  be  put  beside  it. 

VI. 

There  is  a  rather  alarming  passage  in 
one  of  Bossuet's  writings  which  shows 
how  perilously  deceptive  may  be  even 
an  apparently  religious  death.  He  is 
describing  the  death  of  the  Chancellor 
Letellier,  —  what  a  fine  spectacle  it  was, 
how  he  denied  himself  the  presence  of 
his  relatives.  "But  let  us  not  deceive 
ourselves,"  he  adds.  "Such  things  are 
only  the  fruits  of  deep  meditations, 
prepared  for  by  a  course  of  good  works. 
Otherwise,  death  brings  with  it  either 
insensibility  or  a  secret  despair ;  or  else — 
arising  out  of  terror  —  a  sort  of  sham 
or  delusive  penitence,  and  at  the  end  an 
agitation  that  is  fatal  to  piety." 

These  are  awful  words,  which  carry 
a  conviction  of  their  truth.  "So  much 
undone!"  —  that  will  be  clanging  in  our 
ears.   "  Silence  that  dreadful  bell !  "   That 
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** agitation"  and  alarm  at  what  is 
coming  numb  the  senses  and  feeling  of 
true  sorrow.  He  who  has  lived  well  has 
the  real  calmness  and  confidence, — not 
a  foolish  security,  but  a  trust  that  he  is 
going  before  a  merciful  God.  But  in  the 
case  of  a  careless,  thoughtless  person, 
otherwise  *'good,"  it  is  likely  that  the 
shock  and  general  confusion  will  hinder 
all  reposeful  feelings.  Alas!  there  is  but 
the  one  performance  of  the  piece  —  "first 
and  only  appearance  on  that  stage.''  It 
is  once  and  forever,  and  never  again! 

And  now  the  preacher  looks  at  it  all 
from  the  world's  point  of  view.  *'To 
this  world,"  he  says,  "we  are  but  as  a 
grain  of  sand."  There  is  a  freshness  and 
novelty  in  his  view.  "  I  came  into  life 
bound  to  go  out  of  it.  I  play  my  part,  I 
show  myself  like  the  others,  then  disap- 
pear. I  must  see  them  all  pass  before  me ; 
others  will  see  me  pass  before  them; 
they  will  exhibit  to  those  that  come 
the  same  show ;  and,  eventually,  all  will 
be  confounded  together  in  nothingness. 
Eighty  years  at  the  most  is  my  life.  Put 
it  at  a  hundred ;  still,  there  was  a  time 
w^hen  I  was  not,  and  a  time  will  come 
when  I  shall  not  be.  I  fill  but  a  tiny 
space  in  the  great  waste  of  years.  I  am 
really  nothing,  and  this  little  span  hardly 
separates  me  from  the  nothingness  to 
which  I  am  hasting.  I  have  come  here 
only  to  make  one  in  a  great  crowd :  my 
presence  makes  no  difference.  The  play 
will  go  on  as  well  when  I  am  off  the 
stage.  My  part  is  so  trifling  in  this  world 
that  when  I  look  close  it  seems  like  a 
dream  to  find  myself  here  at  all,  with 
nothing  but  shadows  about  me." 
VII. 

One  can  not  sufficiently  admire  the 
profound  observation  of  Bossuet,  — that 
eminent  man  whose  reputation  is  more 
in  the  way  of  eloquent  bursts,  funeral 
panegyrics,  and  the  like.  But,  like  all 
real  preachers,  he  knew  human  nature 
and    all   its    weaknesses    and    delusions. 


Here  is  a  little  meditation  suggested  by 
a  funeral.  What  good  sense,  sagacity, 
and  above  all  truth,  is  here! 

"One  extraordinary  weakness  of  frail 
nature  is  this:  death  is  never  really 
before  us,  though  it  presents  itself  on 
all  sides  and  in  a  thousand  different 
shapes.  At  funerals  one  constantly  hears 
expressions  of  astonishment  that  this 
particular  individual  has  died.  Each  can 
furnish  some  little  souvenir — the  last 
time  he  spoke  with  him,  what  he  said; 
see,  all  at  once  he  is  dead !  Such  is  man, 
they  go  on.  Yet  he  who  says  this  is  a 
man  also,  but  never  dreams  of  applying 
it  to  himself,  or  he  speedily  puts  it 
away;  for  men  take  no  less  pains  to 
bury  the  thoughts  of  death  than  they 
do  to  bury  the  dead  themselves. 

"Eighty  years,  more  or  less,  is  about 
our  term  ;  but  to  reach  that  how 
many  dangers  must  we  face,  how  much 
sickness,  and  so  forth  !  Little  prevents 
our  course  being  stopped  at  an^^  minute. 
I  have  escaped  death  by  a  hair's  breadth 
on  such  and  such  occasions, — escape 
is  not  the  word,  though.  I  may  have 
escaped  that  peril,  but  not  death,  which 
has  all  manner  of  ambuscades  for  us.  If 
we  escape  one  we  fall  into  another:  at 
long  last  we  must  go.  It's  like  a  wind- 
beaten  tree:  leaves  falling  every  moment. 
Some  resist  more,  others  less  ;  though 
some  ma\^  escape  a  storm,  the  winter 
comes  and  makes  sure  of  them  all.  Or 
like  a  storm  at  sea:  some  are  drowned 
at  once ;  others  are  drifted  about  on  the 
waves,  clinging  to  a  plank ;  when,  after 
a  long  time,  they  think  they  may  escape, 
a  great  wave  dashes  them  against  a 
rock  and  destroys  them. 

"  And  how  true  is  that  common  phrase, 
'  passing  the  time ' !  I  indeed  pass  it, 
and  I  pass  with  it.  My  whole  being  may 
be  said  to  hang  on  a  single  moment :  this- 
separates  me  from  nothing.  It  is  gone 
and  another  succeeds;  I  join  them  on, 
one  after   the  other,  shutting   my  eyes. 
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But  I  do  not  see  that  they  are  dragging 
me  along  with  them :  that  I  shall  be 
beaten  by  time,  not  time  by  me. 

^'Such  is  my  life.  All  that  I  look  for 
from  myself  depends  on  time;  what 
relates  to  God  is  not  affected  by  time. 
All  that  I  do  in  time  is  carried  by  time 
into  eternity.  I  shall  find  it  again.  I 
enjoy  the  moment  of  this  pleasure,  and 
it  passes.  When  it  has  passed  1  must 
answer  for  it,  as  though  it  remained. 
For  'tis  not  enough  to  say,  *It  is  over: 
think  no  more  about  it.'  Over!  Yes, for 
me,  but  not  for  Him.  I  must  account 
for  it.  After  all,  is  this  life  worth  very 
much  ?  And  its  pleasures,  which  are  gone 
in  a  moment,  —  what  are  they  worth?" 

Then  again,  our  unapproached  and 
unapproachable  bard,  who  must  have 
had  mysterious  glimpses  of  supernatural 
things,  appears  to  have  touched  the 
real  essence  of  death  when  he  spoke  of 
**  shuffling  off  this  mortal  coil."  We  know 
the  common  ideas  associated  with  the 
last  scene— as  of  destruction.  Some  dear 
one  that  we  have  known  and  loved  is 
destroyed  before  our  eyes.  In  vain  faith 
whispers  :  *'  Only  gone  before;  a  mere 
change  of  the  scene."  Still,  the  waning 
eyes,  the  sinking  cheeks,  an  ineffable 
grey  tone  spreading  over  all, —  it  is  very 
difficult  to  resist  the  impression.  But  this 
is  no  more  than  the  ''shuffling  off  this 
mortal  coil,"  and  the  effort  at  parting: 
the  earthy  coating  is  cast,  and  the  bright 
spirit  flies  away  on  new-found  wings. 
All  these  terrible  notes  and  appearances 
just  mentioned  refer  to  the  covering  or 
case,— being  left  vacant,  tenantless :  the 
coil  shuffled  off  and  useless. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


Yet  never  sleep  the  sun  up;    prayer  should 
Dawn  with  the  day ;  there  are  set  awful  hours 

'Twixt  heaven  and  us;   the  manna  was  not  good 
After  sunrising:    for  day  sullies  flowers. 

Rise  to  prevent  the  sun;    sleep  doth  sins  glut, 

And  heaven's  gate  opens  when  the  world's  is  shut. 

—  Vaughan. 


Weighed  in  the  Balance* 

BY    CHRISTIAN    REID. 

Book  III.  — The  Wings  of  Eros. 
IV. 

'  /  I   ND    now,"    said    Mrs.  Treh erne, 

yrj  ''tell  me  what  you  think  of  her ?  " 
/  4\  ^^  ^^^  ^^  hour  later.  The  sun, 
which  had  been  shining  so 
brightly  when  Hastings  found  Irma  in 
the  garden,  had  now  accomplished  his 
short  journey  and  was  setting  in  a  sky 
of  pale  gold.  But  the  winter  day  was 
still  full  of  charm  to  those  who  like  a 
crisp  atmosphere,  and  sufficiently  sug- 
gestive of  pleasure  in  outdoor  exercise 
to  account  for  Mrs.  Treherne's  frankly 
expressed  intention  of  walking  across  the 
grounds  with  him,  when  he  rose  again 
to  take  his  leave  after  a  pleasant  interval 
of  tea  and  talk  beside  the  library  fire. 

''As  I  drove  home  I  thought  how 
delightful  a  short  turn  in  the  garden 
would  be,"  she  declared;  ''and  said  to 
myself  that  as  soon  as  I  had  a  cup  of  tea 
I  would  ask  Irma  to  go  out  with  me. 
But  if  she  has  really  been  such  a  naughty, 
imprudent  girl  as  to  have  been  sitting 
outdoors,  she  must  remain  in  now  and 
try  to  avoid  the  bad  cold  which  is 
likely  to  prove  the  consequence.  Fate, 
you  see,  has  sent  you  to  take  her  place," 
she  added,  with  a  laughing  glance  at 
Hastings;  "and  since  I  dislike  my  own 
company  exceedingly,  I  will,  therefore, 
walk  with  you  across  the  grounds." 

"lam  equally  flattered  and  honored," 
he  replied.  "While  I  do  not  dislike  my 
own  company — having,  indeed,  rather  a 
partiality  for  it, — I  am  only  too  delighted 
w^hen  better  company  is  offered  me." 

"One  knows  how  much  of  your  com- 
pliments to  take  au  pied  de  la  lettre,^^ 
she  returned,  lifting  a  large,  fur -lined 
wrap,  which  she  had  thrown  aside  on 
entering,  and  extending  it  to  him. 
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After  he  had  placed  it  over  her  shoul- 
ders, and  they  were  together  in  the 
delicately -tinted,  frosty  world  outside, 
he  could  not  but  observe  her  with  the 
admiration  which  her  appearance  at 
least  never  failed  to  draw  from  him.  The 
soft  richness  of  the  furs  about  her  throat 
set  off  as  only  furs  can  the  head  which 
rose  above  them,  the  fair  face,  the  masses 
of  bright  liair,  crowned  with  a  velvet 
toque  which  looked  simplicity  itself,  but 
was  costly  and  elegant  with  the  costli- 
ness and  elegance  of  Paris, — the  whole 
indescribable  air  of  refined,  luxurious 
worldliness;  of  beauty  formed  in  the 
mould  and  stamped  with  the  seal  of 
highest  fashion.  Of  this  type  had  always 
been  the  women  whom  Hastings  admired 
and  around  whom  he  had  fluttered.  If 
he  had  admired  Eleanor  Treherne  more 
and  fluttered  around  her  longer  than 
around  others,  it  was  only  because  she 
was  a  supreme  embodiment  of  the  things 
to  which  the  intensely  worldly  side  of 
his  nature  responded. 

But  that  his  nature  possessed  another 
side  w^as  proved  by  the  fact  that  no  such 
woman,  neither  Eleanor  Treherne  nor 
another,  had  ever  been  able  to  exercise  a 
lasting  fascination  over  him.  And  now— 
what  strange  influence  was  it  which 
suddenly,  to  his  mental  vision,  placed 
beside  the  brilliant,  seductive  woman  of 
the  world  the  image  of  the  slender,  black- 
clad  girl  who  had  shortly  before  walked 
by  his  side  along  these  paths,  and  which 
made  him  feel  that  the  contrast  was  as 
if  a  pearl  snatched  from  the  far  depths 
of  ocean  were  placed  beside  one  of  those 
brilliant  products  of  the  art  of  man 
which  are  only  not  diamonds  because 
they  are  not  real? 

It  was  while  this  thought  was  in  his 
mind  that  Mrs.  Treherne,  looking  up  at 
him  with  her  eyes  of  curiously  blended 
color,  abruptly  asked  the  question: 

''And  now  tell  me  what  you  think 
of  her?" 


''Of   Miss  Darracote  ?  "   he  answered. 
"She  strikes  me  as  very  attractive,  with 
a  picturesque  type  of  beauty,  and  mucl 
natural    distinction    of  appearance    an( 
manner." 

"Couldn't  you  possibly  catalogue  hei 
virtues  and  qualities  of  mind  ? ' '  askec 
Mrs.  Treherne,  mockingly.  "  No  doubt 
you  discovered  some  of  those  things  as 
well  as  the  '  picturesque  beaut\^ '  and  the 
'  natural  distinction '  during  your  long 
tete-a-tete  this  afternoon." 

"Yes,"  he  responded  quietl}':  "I  dis- 
covered several  sufficiently  rare  virtues — 
among  the  rest,  great  unworldliness  — 
and  some  very  unusual  qualities  of 
mind.  But  allow  me,  with  more  reason, 
to  return  the  question  and  to  ask  what 
do  you  think  of  her?" 

"  M\^  opinion  is  of  no  importance." 

"On  the  contrary,  your  opinion  is  of 
great  importance;  for  you  are  the  only 
person  who  knows  anything  about  her. 
I  have  seen  a  striking-looking  girl,  and 
heard  her  express  some  thoughts  and 
sentiments  rather  out  of  the  ordinary 
line  of  young  ladies'  conversation;  but 
beyond  that  what  do  I  know  of  her? 
Absolutely  nothing;  whereas  you,  who 
have  now  been  with  her  for  months, 
must  know  a  great  deal." 

"Which  of  course  it  will  interest  you 
to  hear." 

"Which  it  will  certainlv  and  very 
naturally  interest  me  to  hear.  Mr. 
Darracote's  heiress  can  not  be  an  object 
of  indifference  to  me." 

"I  never  for  an  instant  imagined  that 
she  would  be  an  object  of  indiff'erence 
to  you,"  said  Mrs.  Treherne,  in  a  tonie 
which  she  would  have  liked  to  render  a 
shade  less  bitter  had  she  been  able  to  do 
so.  "But  since  her  chief — one  may  say 
her  only  claim  upon  interest  rests  in  the 
fact  that  she  is  Mr.  Darracote's  heiress, 
there  does  not  seem  much  necessity  for 
adding  anything  else." 

"  Probably  not, "  replied  Hastings,  with 
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admirable  carelessness;  ''especially  as  I 
shalJ  soon  be  able  to  form  an  opinion 
for  myself,  since  she  is  good  enough  to 
allow  me  to  resume  my  old  privileges  of 
friendship  at  Argyle." 

Mrs.  Treherne  laughed,  but  the  silvery 
sound  had  anything  save  a  tone  of  mirth. 

"Already!"  she  exclaimed.  "You  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  your  immediate 
success.  But  of  course  there  was  nothing 
else  to  be  expected  —  either  on  her  side 
or  on  yours." 

Hastings  stopped  short  and  turned 
toward  her. 

"Mrs.  Treherne,  will  you  kindly  inter- 
pret that  remark?"  he  inquired,  in  his 
cool,  quiet  voice.  "I  should  like  to  be 
informed  why  there  was  nothing  else  to 
be  expected,  either  on  Miss  Darracote's 
side  or  on  mine." 

Their  eyes  met,  and  for  a  minute  there 
was  silence.  But  in  that  silence,  glance 
spoke  to  glance  in  a  manner  which 
rendered  speech  unnecessary^  —  or,  rather, 
with  a  frankness  not  to  be  expressed 
in  speech  without  a  disregard  of  those 
conventionalities  which  people  trained 
like  these  never  forget  save  in  moments 
of  supreme  excitement.  In  Hastings'  eyes 
were  to  be  plainh^  read  disdain  and 
contemptuous  indifference.  "What  a  fool 
you  are,"  his  glance  said,  "to  imagine 
that  by  anything  you  may  do  or  utter 
you  can  prevent  my  taking  the  course 
which  it  pleases  me  to  take!  Why  do 
you  not  recognize  your  powerlessness  ? 
Why  are  you  so  foolish  as  to  endeavor 
to  provoke  and  annoy  me?  You  have 
everything  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain 
by  such  methods."  This  is  what  Mrs. 
Treherne  read,  as  plainly  as  if  it  had 
been  spoken,  during  that  moment  in 
which  they  silently  faced  each  other; 
and  the  perception  inspired  her  with  an 
almost  uncontrollable  desire  to  over- 
whelm him  with  some  words  which 
would  at  least  have  ended  all  pretence 
of  friendliness  between  them. 


But  the  very  coolness  of  that  question — 
"  Why  do  you  not  recognize  your  own 
powerlessness?" — enabled  her  to  control 
herself.  For  the  present,  it  was  true,  she 
was  powerless;  and  all  that  she  could 
gain  by  any  outburst,  any  revelation 
either  of  her  own  exceeding  folly  or  of 
anything  else,  would  be  to  deepen  the 
disdain  in  those  eyes,  every  expression  of 
which  she  knew  so  well.  Perhaps  some 
day  fate  would  put  a  weapon  in  her 
hand,  and  then  —  she  drew  in  her  breath 
sharply.  Yes,  it  was  worth  waiting  for. 
And  he  was  right:  she  was  a  fool  not 
to  be  able  to  bide  her  time  with  a  better 
grace.  Something  of  this,  but  certainly 
not  all,  Hastings  read  in  her  eyes,  before 
the  lids  suddenly  fell  over  them,  as  if 
to  end  possible  revelations.  At  the  same 
instant  she  shrugged  her  shoulders 
slightly  and  walked  on. 

"Have  you  grown  very  dull  or  very 
serious  that,  with  an  air  of  putting  a 
pistol  to  my  head,  you  demand  an 
explanation  of  my  little  jests?  "  she 
asked.  "I  don't  propose  to  feed  your 
vanity  by  saying  why  there  was  nothing 
else  to  be  expected  but  an  immediate 
league  of  friendship  on  Miss  Darracote's 
side.  But  on  yours  —  well,  one  knows 
that,  like  many  other  men,  you  are 
captivated  b}^  whatever  is  new,  fresh, 
attractive;  and  certainly  our  heiress  is 
all  of  those  things.  When  you  asked  me 
a  few  minutes  ago  what  I  thought  of 
her,  it  was  only  to  tease  you  that  I 
refused  to  answer.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  find  her  charming,  although  peculiar. 
That,  however,  was  to  be  expected." 

"If  I  may  be  permitted  to  do  so 
without  again  being  suspected  of  having 
an  air  of  putting  a  pistol  to  your  head, 
I  should  like  to  inquire  why  it  was  to 
be  expected?" 

"Why,  from  her  manner  of  life,  of 
course!  She  never  had  any  education — 
in  a  regular  manner,  that  is;  and  she 
has     not    only    never     had    any    social 
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trainings  but  she  is  as  ignorant  of  society 
as  —  a  savage  I  was  about  to  say,  only 
there  is  realh''  nothing  of  the  savage 
about  her." 

''Nothing  very  perceptible,  certainly," 
Hastings  agreed. 

''But  she  is  inconceivably  ignorant  of 
the  simplest  things,"  Mrs.  Treherne  went 
on.  "And  as  for  her  ideas  with  regard 
to  matters  in  general,  I  am  tempted  to 
say  that  they  are  those  of  a  fool;  and 
yet  she  isn't  exactly  a  fool,  either." 

"You  seem  to  find  it  very  difficult  to 
express  your  opinion  of  Miss  Darracote 
without  qualifications,"  Hastings  said, 
with  a  laugh.  "From  which  I  conclude 
that  she  has  a  complex  character — " 

"No,  no !  Simplicity  itself,"  the  woman 
interrupted  quickly.  "But  in  these  days 
we  trace  everything  to  antecedents  and 
environment,  don't  we  ?  Well,  in  her 
antecedents  she  is  the  child  of  an  idealist, 
and  an  Italian  woman  who  in  character 
and  training  was  of  course  as  remote 
fi-om  our  world  as  it  is  possible  to 
imagine  anything.  Then  her  environment 
has  been  altogether  Bohemian,  artistic, 
and  unconventional  in  the  extreme.  The 
result  is  a  person  who  strikes  one  as  a 
new  type — original,  natural,  attractive, 
but  absolutely  impracticable,  and  ready 
at  any  moment  to  do  some  wild  and 
foolish  thing  as  a  result  of  the  teachings 
of  her  father,  who  must  have  been  a 
cross  betw^een  a  saint  and  a  Socialist." 

"I  perceive,"  observed  Hastings,  "that 
I  was  not  wrong  in  thinking  that  you 
could  throw  much  light  upon  Miss 
Darracote 's  character  if  you  wished  to 
do  so.  Your  study  of  it  from  the  ante- 
cedent and  environment  point  of  view 
is  full  of  instruction.  And  so  you  think 
her  father  was  a  cross  between  a  saint 
and  a  Socialist! " 

"  The  worst  of  whom  I  have  ever 
heard,"  said  Mrs.  Treherne,  as  if  her 
knowledge  of  such  crosses  was  extensive. 
"Absolutely  impracticable.    One  almost 


wishes  that  he  had  lived.  It  would  have 
been  delicious  to  see  Uncle  Darracote's 
carefully  hoarded  millions  in  hands  which 
he  so  heartily  detested.  I  should  have 
regarded  it  as  a  providential  retribution 
upon  him." 

"A  retribution  for  not  having  left  his 
millions  to  —  you  and  me,  let  us  say?" 
Hastings  asked.  "  But,  after  all,  we  had 
neither  of  us  any  claim  upon  him  ;  and 
I  don't  know  that  the  uses  we  should 
be  likely  to  make  of  the  money  would 
be  much  more  in  accordance  with  his 
desires  than  the  uses  his  cousin  would 
presumably  have  made  of  it." 

"You  certainly  have  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  his  conduct,"  said  Mrs.  Treherne. 
"He  not  only  gave  you  a  handsome 
share  of  his  fortune,  but  arranged  matters 
so  that  the  rest  will  fall  very  easily  inta 
your  hands." 

"Will  it ?  "  said  Hastings,  meditatively. 
He  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  point 
out  that  he  had  not  complained  of  Mr. 
Darracote's  conduct  toward  himself,  nor 
to  disclaim  any  intention  of  possessing 
himself  of  those  millions  which  had  been 
offered  him  in  a  manner  of  which  Mrs. 
Treherne  knew  nothing.  He  was,  in  fact, 
wondering  if  it  were  as  she  said  —  if 
the  young  heiress  were  indeed  of  such 
impressionable  material  that  he  had  but 
to  put  out  his  hand  and  take  them. 

The  woman  beside  him  glanced  at 
him  with  a  smile,  which  was  anything 
but  pleasant,  on  her  lips.  She  divined 
his  thoughts  with  the  keen  instinct  of 
what  had  once  been  love  now  converted 
into  resentment  and  dislike.  Of  course  he 
would  seize  the  golden  opportunity  thus 
placed  before  him.  She  had  been  sure  of 
it  from  the  first  moment  she  saw  Irma 
and  recognized  the  girl's  rare  and  delicate 
charm.  That  no  degree  of  gilding  would 
have  won  favor  for  her  in  Gerard 
Hastings'  fastidious  eyes  had  she  been 
unattractive  or  even  ordinary,  Mrs. 
Treherne  knew  well ;  but  given  the  union 
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of  poetic  beauty  with  distinction  of  mind 
and  great  wealth,  the  result  could  readily 
be  foreseen. 

''Surely,"  she  said  suddenly,  "you  need 
not  hesitate  to  speak  frankly  to  an 
old  friend  like  myself.  The  situation  is 
perfect:  it  arranges  itself;  *  it  jumps  at 
the  eyes,'  as  the  French  say.  Here  is  this 
girl,  with  all  her  money  and  a  disengaged 
fancy  —  I  discovered  that  for  you;  and 
here  are  you,  tired,  blase,  wanting  a 
fresh  sensation,  a  new  emotion,  and  not 
averse  to  a  little  or,  better  yet,  a  great 
deal  of  money.  Nothing  could  be  more 
perfect." 

"From  my  point  of  view,  perhaps 
not,"  he  replied.  "But  you  must  agree 
that  a  tired,  blase,  worn-out  worldling 
such  as  you  describe — and  as  I  must  con- 
fess that  I  am— is  hardly  likely  to  suit  the 
fancy  of  a  young  heiress  with  the  world 
at  her  feet  and  her  head  full  of  ideals." 

"But  she  is  so  ridiculously,  incredibly 
ignorant  that  she  does  not  know  that 
the  world  is  at  her  feet,"  Mrs.  Treherne 
returned.  "If  you  are  wise,  you  will 
establish  your  influence  before  she  dis- 
covers it.  And  as  for  the  ideals,  she  will 
probably  weave  them  around  you.  That 
is  a  woman's  way — until  she  learns 
better." 

Something  in  her  tone — a  singular  note 
of  earnestness  under  its  mocking  light- 
ness —  suddenly  struck  Hastings,  who 
up  to  this  time  had  been  parrying  her 
thrusts  with  a  sense  of  contemptuous 
amusement.  He  knew  full  well  that  if 
anything  could  render  her  own  loss  of 
the  Darracote  fortune  more  bitter,  it 
would  be  that  it  should  pass  into  his 
possession,  especially  in  the  manner  under 
discussion;  yet  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  in  some  degree  at  least  she  was 
serious  in  her  suggestion  that  he  should 
establish  his  influence  with  the  heiress 
before  the  latter  learned  how  much  the 
world  stood  ready  to  offer  her.  It  was 
not  the  voice  alone  which  assured  him 


of  this.  Turning  again,  he  looked  keenly 
into  her  eyes,  and  read  there  a  sincerity 
which  puzzled  and  baffled  him. 

"  So  you  don't  believe  that  I  am 
honest?"  she  observed,  interpreting  his 
glance.  "What  a  dreadful  thing  it  is  to 
have  such  a  bad  conscience  that  one  dis- 
trusts even  one's  best  friends!  Whether 
you  believe  it  or  not,  I  arranged  every- 
thing in  my  mind  as  soon  as  I  met  Irma 
in  Paris.  I  satisfied  myself  that  you  had 
an  open  field,  and  I  have  kept  everyone 
else  away  until  you  should  have  your 
chance,  if  you  cared  to  take  it.  That  was 
always  the  doubt — whether  you  would 
care  to  take  it ;  for  you  are  so  capricious, 
so  difficult,  so  indifferent  to  chances  for 
which  other  men  would  give  their  eyes, 
that  one  never  knows.  But  this  after- 
noon " — she  paused,  and  something  which 
not  even  Gerard  Hastings'  exhaustive 
knowledge  of  women  enabled  him  to 
comprehend  flashed  into  her  eyes,  shone 
there  for  an  instant,  then  disappeared, — 
"I  think  I  perceived  this  afternoon  that 
the  little  drama  which  I  have  pleased 
myself  by  anticipating  will  be  played  as 
I  have  fancied.  Tell  me,  is  it  not  so? 
Be  frank;  give  me  your  confidence  for 
the  sake  of  auld  lang  syne.^^ 

As  she  looked  up  at  him  smiling,  while 
she  uttered  these  words,  the  thought 
flashed  through  his  mind  that  there  were 
not  many  men  at  whom  she  would  have 
smiled  in  vain.  For  her  beauty  had  never 
been  more  potent  to  charm  than  now  in 
its  rich  maturity;  and  as  she  stood  in 
the  midst  of  the  winter  landscape,  with 
the  pale  yellow  of  sunset  behind,  and  in 
front  the  white  moon  floating  in  a  sky 
of  faintest  blue,  the  cold  colors  and  low 
tones  of  the  scene  threw  into  effective 
relief  the  beautiful,  luxurious  figure,  so 
suggestive  of  the  fascinations  of  the 
world,  of  all  its  many  appeals  to  the 
senses  of  men. 

"  Why  should  you  imagine  that  I  don't 
believe   you,  and   that   I    am   not   very 
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grateful  for  your  interest  in  my  fort- 
unes?" he  said.  ''But  when  you  talk 
of  dramas  to  be  played  and  ask  for  my 
confidence,  I  can  only  reply  that  the 
confidence  should  be  yours  if  I  had  any 
to  give.  But  at  present  I  have  none. 
Surely  you  forget  how  old  and  how  blase 
I  am  when  you  credit  me  with  sufficient 
impulsiveness  to  have  decided  in  a  single 
interview  to  become  the  suitor  of  a 
young  lady  who,  by  your  own  statement, 
is  peculiar  as  well  as  charming.  No  man 
can  answer  for  the  future;  but  for  the 
present  I  assure  you  that  I  have  formed 
no  plan  at  all  regarding  Miss  Darracote 
and  her  fortune." 

Mrs.  Treherne  dropped  her  eyes. 

"So  you  will  not  be  frank,"  she  said. 
"You  will  not  trust  me.  Well,  all  the 
same,  I  know,  even  if  you  do  not,  what 
will  be  the  end.  Fate  is  too  strong  for 
any  man.  You  will  take  the  chance  which 
is  offered  you.  Bah!" — her  tone  was  full 
of  scorn  now — "did  I  not  read  it  in  your 
eyes  and  hear  it  in  your  voice  this  after- 
noon? You  can  not  deceive  a  woman 
who  has— known  you  as  long  as  I  have,  . 
Gerard  Hastings." 

"Why  should  I  have  the  faintest  desire 
to  deceive  you?"  he  asked.  "You  have, 
as  you  say,  known  me  a  long  time,  so 
you  should  know  whether  or  not  I  am 
in  the  habit  of  uttering  untruths." 

"  In  words — no,"  she  answered.  "  There 
your  conventional  standard  of  honor 
comes  in.  A  gentleman  does  not  lie.  But 
a  gentleman  may  deceive  by  concealment, 
by  evasion — " 

He  interrupted  her  by  laughing  aloud. 

"You  are  most  flattering.  But  why 
should  I  conceal  or  evade  in  this  case?" 

Again  the  underlying  contempt  made 
itself  clearly  evident  to  her  ear.  Why 
indeed  ?  Why  should  he  conceal  ( or 
avow)  anything  to  one  whom  he  had 
swept  so  utterly  out  of  his  life  as  herself? 
This  was  what  the  tone,  rather  than  the 
words,  said  to  her  consciousness,  whether 


correctly  or  not.  She  looked  up  quickly, 
and  there  was  something  in  her  glance 
which  struck  him  (although  he  could 
have  laughed  again  at  the  absurdity 
of  the  idea)  as  at  once  a  challenge  and 
a  menace. 

''Eh,  bien  !  "  she  said,  lightly ;  "we  will 
dismiss  the  subject.  But  perhaps  you 
may  have  occasion  to  remember  what  I 
have  told  you:  that  the  field  is  clear  at 
present,  though  no  one  can  say  how  long 
it  will  remain  so;  and  on  my  part  I 
shall  watch  the  developments  which  I 
foresee  with  the  greatest  interest.  I  have 
never  before  played  the  part  of  a  specta- 
tor in  such  a  drama,  but  the  novelty  of 
the  position  will  give  it  additional  zest. 
Now  good-bye — no,  you  must  not  think 
of  returning  a  step  with  me !  No  doubt 
we  shall  meet  soon  again,  since  you  have 
resumed  your  old  privileges  of  friendship 
at  Argyle." 

She  smiled,  nodded,  turned,  and  moved 
away  down  the  garden  walk;  while 
Hastings,  looking  after  her,  asked  himself 
what  she  could  possibly  mean  by  these 
strange  overtures,  and  why  that  last 
glance  of  her  eyes  had  seemed  a  revelation 
of  something  almost  sinister. 

( To  be  continued. ) 


It  is  not  calumny  nor  treachery  that 
does  the  largest  sum  of  mischief  in  the 
world :  they  are  continually  crushed,  and 
are  felt  only  in  being  conquered.  But  it 
is  the  glistening  and  softh^  spoken  lie; 
the  amiable  fallacy;  the  patriotic  lie  of 
the  historian,  the  provident  lie  of  the 
politician,  the  zealous  lie  of  the  partisan, 
the  merciful  lie  of  a  friend,  and  the  care- 
less lie  of  each  man  to  himself,  that  cast 
that  black  mystery  over  humanity, 
through  which  any  man  who  pierces 
we  thank  as  we  would  thank  one  who 
dug  a  well  in  a  desert ;  happy  in  that  the 
thirst  for  truth  still  remains  with  us, 
even  when  we  have  wilfully  left  the 
fountains  of  it.—Ruskin. 
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Three  Cails^ 


BY   LUCY  GEI{TRUI>E   KELLEY. 


"Wilt   thou    too    leave    me    ere    I    cross    Death's 

tide?" 
"  Nay,  I  will  guide  thee  to  the  mystic  shore," 

The  answer  came,  "and  keep  thee  evermore." 
"  Then  I  am  thine,  Unknown.   I'll  follow  thee, 

Through  life,  through  death,  into  eternity!" 

The  darkness  from  around  me  slowly  fled — 
I  saw  a  vision  of  the  thorn-crowned  Head. 


On  One  Day* 


BY     MAGDALEN     ROCK. 


Then    Wealth    came    pleading,   and    her   jewels 
shone 

Like  beaming  morn  when  misty  night  is  gone; 

Red  roses  mingled  in  her  dusky  hair, 

And  rarest  perfume  filled  the  dreamy  air. 
^^er  voice  was  music,  and  she  called  to  me: 
"  O  join  my  followers !    I  wait  for  thee. 

Come  where  we  go  to  feasts  and  flowing  wine. 

And  all  the  joys  of  living  shall  be  thine. 

I'll  give  thee  power  amid  the  grand  and  great. 

Till  thou  shalt  answer  at  the  call  of  Fate." 
"O  Wealth,"  I  cried,  "thou'lt  leave  me  with  my 
breath ! 

Canst   thou    not    brave    with    me    the    horror — 
Death?" 
"Nay,"  she  replied,  "I  can  but  build  thy  tomb; 

Alone  thou  seek'st  eternal  light  or  gloom." 
"Depart!"  I  shrieked.  "Thy  jewels  are  but  tears." 

A  darkness  fell,  enshrouding  me  in  fears. 

Lo !   stealing  from  the  silence,  calm  and  deep. 

The  music  of  a  whisper  seemed  to  creep. 

Words  sweet  and  soothing  thrilled  my  wounded 

breast. 
And  troubled  yearning  made  a  way  for  rest. 
Thus  spake  the  Voice:    "O  thou  who  canst  not 

see! 
I  am  the  Way  and  Truth, — come,  follow  Me! 
1  may  not  lead  thee  where  the  roses  twine. 
Nor  may  I  give  thee  worldly  heights  for  thine. 
There's  bitter  Pain  to  greet  and  thorny  Woe, 
But  Love  Divine  has  gone  the  path  thou'lt  go." 
"But  when  the  end  is  won,"  I  doubting  cried, 


NOW,"  said  Rosamund  Trevor,  with 
a  little  break  in  her  voice, — "now 
all  is  done :  the  last  label  is  written,  the 
last  trunk  is  packed." 

"And  we  have  one  day  still  before  us," 
her  brother  answered;  "one  day  more 
of  companionship.  And  yet  —  I  wish  it 
were  over." 

He  looked  round  the  dusty,  ill-furnished 
room  of  the  London  lodging-house,  where 
he  and  his  sister  had  resided  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  with  eyes  dimmed  by  tears 
that  his  young  manhood  forbade  him  to 
let  fall.  He  was  a  lad  of  about  nineteen 
or  twenty  years  of  age,  and  not  so  very 
long  before  he  had  been  the  acknowl- 
edged heir  of  Trevor  Court  and  the 
lands  surrounding  it.  His  grandfather^ 
old  Squire  Trevor,  as  he  was  familiarly 
called,  had  some  years  previously  drawn 
a  dark  line  through  the  name  of  his 
eldest  son  in  the  old  family  Bible,  and 
endeavored  to  forget  that  the  Trevors 
had  been  disgraced  by  one  who  was  not 
only  a  spendthrift  but  a  forger. 

Stephen  Trevor  had  been  turned  from 
his  home,  nor  could  he  complain  that 
he  had  been  unjustly  treated.  He  had 
not  been  sent  away  empty-handed.  A 
considerable  sum  had  been  placed  to  his 
credit  in  one  of  the  banks  of  Melbourne, 
when  he  decided  to  try  his  fortune  in  the 
Southern  Continent;  and  from  the  time 
of  his  departure  from  England  nothing 
more  had  been  heard  of  him.   The  second 
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son  of  the  house  had  met  an  early  death 
in  the  hunting  field,  and  his  young  wife 
did  not  long  survive  the  shock  of  her 
husband's  death;  so  that  Jack  Trevor 
and  his  sister  had  been  brought  up 
entirely  under  their  grandfather's  care, 
and  the  boy  had  been  treated  as  the 
heir  of  the  estate.  By  a  mere  chance. 
Squire  Trevor  had  died  without  signing 
a  will  by  which  he  left  his  possessions  to 
his  two  grandchildren  ;  and  in  an  old 
writing-desk  the  family  lawyer,  to  his 
horror,  had  found  a  w^ill  executed  many 
a  year  before.  By  that  will,  which  Mr. 
Revel  had  supposed  destroyed,  Trevor 
Court  and  the  bulk  of  the  dead  man's 
property  went  to  his  eldest  son,  Stephen. 

Mr.  Revel  sought  in  every  likely  and 
unlikely  place  for  a  later  will ;  for  Squire 
Trevor  had  made  many.  By  all  of  them 
his  grandchildren  had  been  his  heirs, 
with  a  little  less  or  a  little  more  restric- 
tions, or  under  different  guardianship. 
Mr.  Revel  blamed  himself  in  no  light 
degree  for  the  chance  that  had  left 
Trevor  Court  to  Stephen.  The  Squire  had 
summoned  him  to  execute  a  new  will, 
and  he  had  allowed  some  slight  business 
to  keep  him  from  attending  the  order 
at  once.  When  he  reached  the  Court  at 
length,  he  was  met  with  the  tidings  of 
his  client's  sudden  death. 

Of  course  search  was  made  for  the 
long-absent  Stephen ;  and  Stephen,  after 
a  time,  had  come  to  claim  his  own.  He 
was  changed  in  no  slight  degree  from 
the  reckless,  handsome  young  scapegrace 
the  old  lawyer  had  often  lectured  and 
admonished.  But  when  allowances  had 
been  made  for  his  way  of  life  and  the 
years  that  had  elapsed  from  the  time 
of  his  departure  from  England,  Mr.  Revel 
did  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  him  as 
the  heir  of  Trevor  Court,  and  of  it  he 
had  at  once  taken  possession.  He  lost  no 
time  in  making  known  his  intentions 
regarding  his  nephew  and  niece ;  and  his 
intentions  were  not  such  that  either  Mr. 


Revel  or   the  surrounding  families  could 
approve  of. 

''I  have  children  of  my  own,"  he  had 
said,  when  the  lawyer  urged  him  to  make 
some  provision  for  Jack  and  Rosamund ; 
''and  I  expect  I  shall  have  enough  to  do 
to  provide  for  them.  The  boy  and  girl 
have  had  a  jolly  time  of  it  while  I  have 
been  living  as  best  I  might.  No,  Revel: 
Trevor  Court  isn't  a  princely  estate  by 
any  means.  Let  the  pair  shift  for  them- 
selves.   They  ought  to  be  fit  to  do  so." 

And  then  Mr.  Revel  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  act  no  longer  as  legal  adviser 
to  the  Trevors.  Stephen  had  smiled  when 
he  heard  this  decision. 

"No  doubt  you  are  right,"  he  had 
remarked,  carelessly.  ''You  are  not  so 
young  as  you  once  were,  and  I  like  a 
smart  man  of  business." 

So  Mr.  Revel  resigned  his  care  of  the 
Trevor  deeds  and  documents.  Through 
his  influence,  young  Jack  Trevor  found 
a  place  in  a  business  house  in  Port 
Elizabeth,  while  a  distant  cousin  had 
offered  Rosamund  a  home  with  her.  In 
return  the  girl  was  to  make  herself 
generally  useful  to  her  relative. 

"I  know,"  Rosamund  said  in  answer 
to  Jack's  wish  that  the  day  were  over, 
"it  is  hard  to  sit  still  and  look  at  that 
melancholy  trunk  of  mine,  and  your 
equally  gloomy  baggage.  Jack.  I  wonder 
why  it  is  that  the  signs  and  preparations 
of  travelling  always  depress  me?" 

The  girl  gave  a  little  smile  as  she 
spoke.  She  was  a  couple  of  years  older 
than  her  brother,  with  a  fair,  refined 
face  and  silky  masses  of  brown  hair.  The 
faint,  half-weary  smile  did  not  rest  long 
on  her  lips :  it  passed  away  as  quickly 
as  it  came,  leaving  the  sorrowful  lines 
behind  it.  Like  most  good  women,  her 
grief  in  parting  with  Jack  was  more  for 
Jack's  grief  than  her  own  loneliness.  She  . 
moved  to  the  window  of  the  room  and 
looked  out.  Even  in  London  there  were 
signs    of   spring :     the    sparrows    were 
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[uttering  about  the  eaves  of  the  opposite 
house;  and  in  a  square  near,  the  trees 
had  put  forth  a  few  green  leaves  timidly ; 
while  a  flower-girl  offered  pretty  bunches 
of  white  and  purple  violets  for  sale.  A 
sudden  inspiration  came  to   Rosamund. 

"Jack,"  she  said,  "let  us  go  somewhere 
instead  of  remaining  moping  here." 

"Yes,"  Jack  replied  promptly.  In  the 
weeks  that  had  passed  in  making  the 
necessary  preparations  for  his  departure, 
the  close  London  atmosphere  had  become 
hateful  to  the  country-bred  youth.  "But 
where  shall  we  go?" 

"Somewhere  into  the  country — the  real 
country,"  said  his  sister;  "where  we 
can  walk  among  green  meadows  and 
budding  hedge-rows  till  we  come  back 
tired  enough  to  sleep  till  to-morrow." 

"  Isn't  Mr.  Revel  coming  this  evening  ?  " 
Jack  asked. 

"No:  I  forgot  to  tell  you.  He  will  see 
us  at  the  station  to-morrow  when  we 
start  on  our  separate  ways." 

"Then  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  us 
doing  as  you  say.  Where  shall  we  go?" 

"To  Alford,  in  Surrey,"  answered  the 
girl;  adding  by  way  of  explanation:  "I 
have  heard  our  landlady  expatiate  on 
its  charms  and  beauties.  She  is  a  native 
of  the  place." 

Very  soon  the  southward  bound  train 
was  carrying  the  pair  country  ward. 
When  Alford  was  reached  it  proved  to 
be  a  dull,  sleepy  little  village.  Its  one  inn 
stood  back  from  the  main  street,  and  a 
garden  full  of  spring  flowers  surrounded 
it.    Rosamund  gave  an  exclamation. 

"Isn't  it  pretty!"  she  said.  "Just  like 
what  one  reads  of  in  story-books.  We 
shall  have  high  tea  here,  Jack,  when  we 
tire  exploring  the  country." 

Jack  readily  assented,  and  they  entered 
the  village  hotel.  Its  landlady  was  a 
plump,  smiling,  middle-aged  woman,  who 
listened  to  their  order  for  tea  with  an 
attention  that  was,  or  ought  to  have 
been,  satisfying. 


"And  you  mean  to  see  something  of 
the  country,  my  dear?"  she  remarked, 
addressing  Rosamund.  "  Well,  it's  a  very 
pretty  country,  even  though  /  say  it  that 
shouldn't."  She  hesitated  a  moment, 
then  added:  "There's  a  pony  standing 
idle  in  the  stable.  Now,  why  shouldn't 
you  take  it  and  the  trap?  You  don't 
look  overfit  for  much  walking.  Miss." 

"Yes,  Rosamund,"  Jack  said,  eagerly. 
The  woman's  remark  had  drawn  his 
eyes  to  his  sister's  pale  and  wearied  face, 
and  he  recollected  that  she  had  been 
very  busy  over  his  colonial  outfit. 

In  a  short  time  the  pony  was  between 
the  shafts  of  a  comfortable  vehicle.  There 
were  the  ruins  of  a  medieval  castle  to  be 
seen  in  the  neighborhood,  and  Jack  and 
Rosamund  received  ample  and  diffusive 
instructions  as  to  its  whereabouts  from 
the  pony's  kindly  owner.  Mrs.  Caine 
had  prepared  a  substantial  luncheon  in 
hot  haste  for  her  young  visitors;  and 
when  her  directions  were  ended  she  placed 
it  in  Rosamund's  hands,  saying: 

"You  may  be  hungry  ere  you  get  back. 
Miss;  and  a  bite  of  bread  and  corned 
beef  isn't  a  bad  thing  anyway." 

Rosamund  thanked  her  for  her  kindly 
thought,  and  the  pony  trotted  off  along 
a  broad  level  road.  Horses  and  men 
were  busy  in  the  fields  on  either  hand. 
Blackbirds  and  thrushes  were  building 
and  singing  in  the  newly-clothed  hedges 
under  which  the  yellow  primroses  grew. 
Larks  chanted  all  manner  of  rondos  and 
glees  in  midair;  and  the  fresh,  strong 
breeze  was  redolent  with  the  scent  of 
gorse  and  thyme. 

"  Let  us  forget.  Jack, — let  us  forget 
everything  but  to-day!  "  Rosamund  cried, 
when  the  winds  had  brought  a  fresh 
color  to  her  cheeks.  "Let  us  forget 
to-morrow  and  its  parting." 

So  with  laughter  and  jest,  that  sounded 
not  the  less  gaily  for  the  sadness  under- 
lying them,  the  boy  and  girl  rode 
onward.    Castle  Wynard  was  about  ten 
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miles  distant  from  Alford,  and  nearly 
half  the  journey  was  made  when  .the 
scenery  of  the  country  changed  suddenly. 
Instead  of  well-tilled  fields,  an  open  space 
gay  with  gorse  and  heath  bordered  the 
roadway,  and  the  signs  of  human  habi- 
tation were  few  and  far  between.  The 
pony  trotted  steadily  on  and  showed  no 
signs  of  fatigue,  but  at  an  abrupt  turn 
of  the  road  it  shied  and  sprang  to  one 
side.  A  girl  lay  in  a  heap  on  the  high- 
way, and  Jack  drew  rein  and  descended. 
She  was  not  unconscious  as  he  first 
deemed,  and  when  he  stood  beside  her 
she  raised  her  head. 

''Are  you  hurt  ?  "  Jack  asked,  anxiously. 

''My  foot  is  hurt.  I  was  climbing  over 
the  bank  there,  and  I  slipped  and  fell 
against  a  stone." 

"Can  3^ou  stand?"  Jack  questioned. 

"No.  I  tried  to, but  couldn't,"  was  the 
answer,  given  in  tones  that  showed  the 
speaker  was  suffering. 

Jack  looked  at  Rosamund. 

"I  came  for  a  walk,"  the  girl  added. 

"Have  you  very  far  to  go?"  asked 
Rosamund,  descending  from  the  trap. 

"About  two  miles  by  the  road.  One 
would  take  me  home  across  the  moor." 

"Is  there  a  house  near?" 

The  girl  shook  her  head. 

"We  must  drive  the  poor  child  home," 
Rosamund  said  in  an  undertone  to  her 
brother.  "  You  won't  mind  not  seeing 
Castle  Wynard,Jack?" 

Jack  laughed  as  he  rejoined: 

"Not  the  least  bit.  Now  we'll  get  her 
into  the  trap." 

This  was  not  a  diflicult  task ;  and  in  a 
few  seconds  the  pony  was  off  again,  but 
in  a  slightly  diiferent  direction  ;  and  it 
was  not  long  until  it  was  drawn  up 
before  a  small  cottage  hidden  in  a  hollow 
of  the  moorland.  The  house  showed 
very  evident  signs  of  neglect  and  decay ; 
but  when  Jack  and  his  sister  entered, 
with  their  companion  clinging  to  an 
arm  of  each,  they  were  surprised  by  the 


comfortable  appearance  of  the  interior. 

"  Now,  mamma,  you  must  not  be 
frightened,"  the  girl  said,  in  a  studiously 
quiet  voice,  as  they  advanced.  "  I  fell  and 
sprained  my  foot  slightly,  and  this  lady 
and  gentleman  were  kind  enough  to 
bring  me  home." 

A  woman,  who  la^^  on  a  couch  by 
the  window,  half  started  to  her  feet, 
but  instantly  fell  back  to  her  original 
position.  She  was  thin  to  attenuation, 
and  there  was  a  flush  on  her  sunken 
cheek  that  told  of  pain. 

"  You  are  certain  you  are  not  hurt 
otherwise,  Nella  ?  "  she  gasped.  "  Oh,  I 
should  not  have  insisted  on  your  going 
out  to-day." 

"  No,  mamma,  I  am  not  hurt  in  any 
other  way,"  the  girl  said,  as  she  sank 
into  a  chair. 

Rosamund  and  Jack,  with  a  word  of 
farewell,  were  turning  away  when  the 
woman's  voice  stopped  them. 

"Please  sit  down.  You  must  have 
some  refreshment.  My  servant  will  be 
in  instantly,"  she  said. 

As  she  spoke  a  countr\^woman  came  in 
through  the  open  door,  and  the  mistress 
of  the  house  gave  some  order  to  her  in 
a  low  voice. 

"No,  no:  do  not  go!"  she  pleaded, 
with  an  invalid's  insistencj^  when  Jack 
and  his  sister  would  have  departed.  "I 
have  not  thanked  3'ou  for  your  kindness. 
Will  you  add  to  it  by  remaining  with 
one  who  seldom  sees  a  strange  face?" 

Finally  the}^  3'ielded  to  her  entreaties. 
The  pony  was  taken  from  the  trap,  and 
in  an  inner  room  Jack  and  Rosamund 
sat  down  to  a  dainty  meal.  The  sick 
woman  had  been  assisted  from  the  outer 
apartment,  and  lay  back  in  a  low  chair 
Avhile  her  guests  did  justice  to  the  food 
placed  before  them.  The  room  was  fur- 
nished with  ever}'  regard  for  an  invalid's 
convenience.  There  were  couches  and 
easy-chairs,  rich  rugs  and  footstools  in 
abundance.    In  one  corner  of  the  room 
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a  small  piano  was  placed,  and  a  well- 
filled  bookcase  occupied  another  corner. 

**Yes,  it  is  lonely,"  the  mistress  of  the 
cottage  said,  in  answer  to  a  remark  of 
Jack's.  *'Jane  comes  in  during  the  day 
only.  My  sister-in-law  —  she  walked  to 
Alford  to-day  for  letters,  —  Nella,  and  I 
are  quite  alone.  Nella  must  not  wander 
so  far  away  from  home  again.  Do  you 
know  "  —  the  woman  addressed  Jack — 
"your  face  seems  very  familiar  to  me? 
I  must  have  met  j^ou— but  no.  It  is  only 
that  you  bear  a  wonderful  resemblance 
to  two  persons  I  once  knew ;  particularly 
to  one — Stephen  Trevor." 

** Stephen  Trevor!"  ejaculated  the  boy 
and  girl  simultaneously. 

''Yes;  did  you  know  him?  But  you 
could  not  unless  you  have  been  out  of 
England.   He  is  now  dead." 

"Dead!"  Jack  cried,  and  Rosamund 
laid  her  hand  on  his  arm  warningly ;  but 
the  woman  did  not  observe  the  lad's 
excitement. 

"Yes:  he  died  in  a  village  about  forty 
miles  from  Melbourne,"  she  answered. 
"Ralaston  was  its  name." 

"Had  he  been  long  ill ?  "  Jack  inquired. 

"Oh,  yes:  along  time!  He  lodged  with 
us — with  my  husband  and  me." 

"In  Ralaston?"  Rosamund  asked. 

"No:  in  a  small  township  a  hundred 
miles  from  it.  My  husband  brought  him 
to  Ralaston  at  the  last,  w^hen  he  was 
quite  helpless  and  had  begun  to  lose 
his  memory.  I  suppose  he  thought  the 
change  of  air  would  be  good  for  him." 

"And  he  died  there?"  Rosamund  said. 

"He  did.  Then  we  came  to  England. 
George — my  husband  I  mean — was  sum- 
moned home  to  England  from  Ralaston, 
and  we  only  met  in  Melbourne  when  the 
steamer  was  on  the  point  of  sailing." 

"And  your  husband  nursed  — Stephen 
Trevor?  Were  they  related?"  Rosamund 
asked,  after  a  pause. 

"No;  but  one  would  have  thought 
so,  they  were  so    like   each    other.    No, 


there  was  no  relationship  between  them." 

Rosamund  rose  to  her  feet.  She  would 
ask  no  further  questions.  It  was  horrible 
of  her,  the  girl  thought,  to  partake  of 
this  woman's  hospitality  and  at  the 
same  time  become  acquainted  with  cir- 
cumstances which  would  so  powerfully 
affect  them  and  those  belonging  to  them 
in  different  ways. 

"We  must  really  go  now,  Jack,"  she 
said;  and  they  proceeded  to  make  their 
adieux  hastily  and  awkwardly.  They 
were  not,  however,  destined  to  go  with- 
out learning  the  real  name  of  the  man 
who  ruled  at  Trevor  Court. 

"I  wish  Miss  Hayes  had  been  at 
home,"  their  hostess  said  to  Rosamund 
when  Jack  was  harnessing  the  pony. 
"She  would  have  seen  the  wonderful 
likeness  to  Stephen  and,  in  a  less  degree, 
to  her  brother.  George  established  us 
here  while  he  is  settling  the  business 
which  brought  him  to  England;  but  it 
is  very  lonely.   Don't  you  think  so?" 

"It  seems  a  lonely  place,"  Rosamund 
said  in  reply. 

' '  Oh,  yes !  Perhaps  it  is  because  I  have 
such  wretched  health  that  I  feel  it  so. 
Sometimes  I  fear  I  shall  never  improve," 
Mrs.  Hayes  said. 

"Is  Nella  your  only  child?" 

"  No :  but  my  husband  placed  Hugh  at 
school  some  weeks  ago.  I  don't  know 
where,"  Mrs.  Hayes  sighed.  "It  is  his 
sister  George  consults  and  confides  in." 

"He  does  not  like  to  worry  you." 

"I  don't  know;  perhaps  so,"  said  the 
woman ;  and  Rosamund  hastened  to  the 
spot  where  Jack  and  the  pony  awaited 
her.  They  had  proceeded  some  distance 
on  the  way  to  Alford  when  Rosamund 
broke  the  silence. 

"Jack,"  she  exclaimed,  —  ''Jack,  what 
did  she  mean?  " 

"I  don't  know,"  the  boy  replied;  "1 
am  afraid  to  think.  But  we  must  see 
Mr.  Revel  to-night." 

The  lawyer  listened  in  profound  aston- 
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ishment  to  the  tale  Jack  had  to  tell  him ; 
and  when  the  surprising  narrative  was 
ended  he  sat  silent  for  a  long  period. 

''Will  you  go  to  Alford  and  see  the 
woman?"  Jack  questioned  at  last. 

**I  think  not,"  Mr.  Revel  responded. 
"No:  I  will  go  instead  to  Trevor  Court 
and  try  the  effect  of 'bounce.'  And  you, 
Jack,  must  postpone  your  departure.  At 
the  same  time  I  wouldn't  advise  you  to 
be  over -sanguine.  The  woman  may  be 
afflicted  mentally  as  well  as  bodily." 

On  the  next  day  Mr.  Revel  proceeded  to 
the  Court,  and  on  his  return  to  London 
drove  to  the  lodgings  occupied  by  the 
Trevors.  His  face  told  that  his  mission 
had  been  a  successful  one. 

"The  man  threw  up  the  game  at  once," 
he  said,  half  -  discontentedly .  "He  has 
plenty  of  inventive  genius  and  tact,  but 
little  courage.  I  wouldn't  mind  betting 
that  the  sister  would  have  had  more 
of  the  latter  quality.  According  to  his 
account,  your  uncle  and  he  were  '  pals ' 
in  some  doubtful  enterprises.  And  it  was 
to  lose  his  own  identity  that  Hayes 
brought  Stephen  Trevor  to  Ralaston  to 
die.  The  latter  was  unconscious  from  the 
time  of  his  arrival  at  that  place,  and  he 
died  and  was  buried  as  George  Hayes. 
Then  the  real  Hayes  saw  the  advertise- 
ment for  the  dead  man ;  and  he,  at  his 
sister's  instigation,  came  to  England, 
and,  as  you  know,  obtained  Trevor 
Court.  It  is  inexplicable — in  fact,  it  is 
rather  disgraceful  —  that  I  should  have 
been  so  easily  imposed  on,"  the  lawyer 
concluded,  with  an  outburst  of  anger 
against  himself. 

"  And  his  poor  wife?  "  said  Rosamund, 
after  some  further  talk.  "She  does  not 
know  of  the  fraud  he  practised?" 

"No,  it  seems  not.  Indeed,  I  fancy  he 
was  waiting  for  her  death  to  bring  his 
children  to  the  Court.  His  sister  would 
have  been  brought  in  some  capacity,  I 
suppose,"  Mr.  Revel  said.  "  Of  course  the 
man  gets  off  scot-free?" 


"  Why,  certainly !  "  Jack  and  Rosamund 
assented  in  a  breath. 

"He  ought  not  to;  but  one  doesn't 
wish  to  create  a  sensation,"  observed 
Mr.  Revel.  "For  my  own  part,  I  would 
not  like  to  be  laughed  at  for  the  dolt 
I  have  been." 

Jack  and  Rosamund  Trevor  returned, 
after  a  short  delay,  to  the  Court  ;  and 
very  few  properly  understood  whether 
their  so-called  uncle  left  it  to  them  or 
whether  another  will  was  discovered  ; 
but  all  the  countryside  welcomed  the 
brother  and  sister  back.  Mr.  Revel  often 
grumbles  at  the  kindness  that  provided 
a  comfortable  home  for  George  Hayes' 
children  and  his  sister.  Mrs.  Hayes  died 
before  that  summer  passed,  without 
knowing  of  the  fraud  her  husband  had 
attempted  and  all  but  carried  out. 


Slavery  in  Modern  Scotland* 

IT  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more 
striking  illustration  of  De  Maistre's 
famous  saying  that  History  has  gener- 
ally been  a  conspiracy  against  Truth 
than  in  a  remarkably  exhaustive  article 
which  appeared  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  on  the  subject  of 
slavery  in  Scotland  in  modem  days. 

The  standard  histories  of  Scotland  have 
all  been  silent  on  this  subject.  Although 
legal  students  must  have  met,  time  after 
time,  with  the  enactments  we  refer  to, 
yet  it  now  comes  on  the  public  mind 
like  a  thunder -clap.  The  surprise  is  all 
the  greater  when  it  is  undisputably 
shown  that  this  slavery  is  the  direct  and 
immediate  result  of  the  Reformation, — 
amongst  the  first  enactments  of  that 
servile  Parliament  which  the  needy, 
greedy  and  rapacious  nobles,  the  authors 
of  the  Reformation,  had  got  to  do  their 
bidding.  These  Acts  of  Parliament  throw 
a  lurid  light  on  the  men  who  had 
most    vehemently    accused    the    Church 
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of  intolerance,  cruelty,   and    oppression. 

The  historian  Lecky,  for  the  very  shame 
of  the  thing,  has  made  a  feeble  attempt 
to  show  that  the  slavery  which  existed 
after  the  Reformation  was  but  a  survival 
f  feudal  customs.   This  attempt  of  his 

as  served  only  to  bring  into  greater 
relief  the  fact  that  feudal  serfdom  had 
disappeared  from  Scotland  earlier  than  it 
did  from  the  other  countries  of  Europe : 
**it  was  virtually  extinct  in  the  four- 
teenth century."  Besides,  the  modem 
slavery  of  the  workingman  was  very 
different  in  many  respects  from  the 
hereditary  restriction  of  the  feudal  serf. 

Until  the  year  1605  the  colliers,  a  class 
of  workmen  prominently  referred  to, 
were  legally  free,  as  is  proved  by  the 
most  positive  evidence: 

In  July,  1606,  a  short  Act  was  passed,  which  with 
one  hand  stripped  salters,  colliers,  and  coal  bearers 
of  their  natural  right  to  leave  their  present  employ- 
ment without  their  employers'  permission;  and 
with  the  other  authorized  the  masters  of  collieries 
and  saltpans  to  apprehend  vagrants  and  hold  them 
in  permanent  slavery  in  their  works. 

The  principle  of  compulsory  servitude 
to  a  private  owner  as  the  most  appro- 
priate and  natural  remedy  for  vagrancy 
had  been  adopted  by  the  first  Scottish 
Poor  Law  in  1579,  and  the  principle  of 
perpetual  servitude  was  embodied  in  an 
Act  of  1597.  ''Strange  outcome,  truly,  of 
the  glorious  Reformation — ^that  laborers 
hitherto  free  were  turned  into  slaves,  and 
that  the  odious  function  of  enslaving 
freemen  should  be  made  over  to  the 
Presbyterian  Kirk  Sessions!"* 

Here,  then,  thirty  years  after  the  Reformation, 
we  see  perhaps  a  tenth  of  the  inhabitants  of  Scot- 
land— for  vagrants  were  then  unusually  numerous — 
made  legally  reducible  to  perpetual  slavery;  and 
about  six  hundred  little  ecclesiastical  courts — no 
more  had  yet  been  erected — engaged  in  the  task 
of  reducing  them. 

The  government  supplemented  the 
efforts  of  the  Kirk  by  enlisting  the 
more  interested  and,  presumably,  more 
energetic    exertions  of  the  employers  of 
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labor  in  this  modem  slave-trade ;    for  the 

power  of  apprehending  and    summarily 

enslaving  without  any  public  trial  was 

conferred  on  the  employing  class. 

By  this  Act  (1641,  c.  100),  to  which  thirteen 
Protestant  prelates  were  privy,  any  man  in  need  of 
labor  could  seize  the  first  tramp  he  found,  hale  him 
to  a  sheriff  or  bailie ;  and,  in  the  event  of  conviction 
as  an  able-bodied  beggar,  brand  him  with  his 
branding-iron  as  he  branded  his  cattle ;  and  recover 
him  if  he  strayed,  as  he  recovered  them  — his 
"other  goods" ! 

This  slave -labor  made  little  or  no 
impression  on  vagrancy, ''because,  since 
they  required  no  greater  number  of  hands 
than  before,  the  slave  would  merely 
displace  the  freeman;  and  so  for  every 
tramp  they  turned  into  a  slave  they 
would  turn  a  free  laborer  into  a  tramp." 

In  1649  (c.  161),  under  Charles  II.,  an 
Act  gave  "every  British  subject  the  right 
to  capture  a  tramp  in  Scotland,  and 
either  employ  him  in  his  own  service  for 
his  keep,  or  sell  him  to  another  master." 

In  1662,  to  reward  the  Earl  of  Eglinton 
for  his  losses  in  the  Royalist  cause,  the 
old  citadel  of  Ayr  was  given  to  him,  and 
he  decided  to  convert  it  into  a  wool 
factory.  The  Privy  Council,  by  a  special 
Act  (Dec.  23,  1662),  conceded  to  him 
and  his  partners  a  monopoly  of  the 
vagrants  in  the  sheriffdoms  of  Galloway, 
Ayr,  and  Renfrew.  This  Act  gives  the 
authority  to  apprehend,  first,  "all  idle 
persons  or  vagabonds  who  shall  be  found 
begging  and  burdensome  to  the  country ; 
secondly,  all  other  persons  who,  albeit 
they  beg  not,  have  no  trade  stock  or 
visible  lawful  way  to  maintain  them- 
selves by  their  own  means  and  work." 

A  year  later  Parliament  gave  similar 
powers  and  privileges  to  all  other 
manufacturers  in  the  kingdom.  The  Par- 
liament included  in  the  denomination 
"  manufacturers  "  persons  engaged  in 
occupations  as  different  as  Clyde  sugar 
refining  and  Greenland  fishing. 

After  tracing  the  history  of  the  Scottish 
Slavery  Movement  until  it  reached  its 
climax  at  the  close  of  the   seventeenth 
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century,  the  writer  in  the  Review  draws 
a  striking  contrast  between  the  puri- 
tanical legislation  in  Scotland  and  the 
social  legislation  south  of  the  Border. 
He  emphasizes  the  fact  that  legislation 
in  Scotland  "  reveals  all  through  a 
noteworthy  and  unexpected  indifference 
to  individual  liberty."  He  attributes  this 
trend  in  legislation  to  the  complete  domi- 
nation of  the  unscrupulous  barons,  who, 
not  sated  with  the  pillage  of  the  glorious 
Church  of  Scotland  and  the  blasting 
of  the  progress,  elegance,  and  comfort 
it  had  diffused,  seemed  determined  to 
make  the  dependent  class  completely 
and  utterly  subservient  and  destitute — 
in  one  word,  slaves. 

By  a  strange  irony  of  circumstances,  it 
was  to  relieve  the  slave -owners  that 
slavery  was  abolished  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment in  1775. 

Slavery  had  made  coal-mining  so  unpopular  as 
to  run  the  wages  up  to  a  very  high  figure;  and  the 
new  industries,  creating  a  heavy  demand  for  coal, 
compelled  the  coal-owners  to  offer  any  wages  for 
labor.  Strange  to  say,  the  Act  of  Emancipation 
did  not  increase  at  once  the  supply  of  colliery  labor 
TDr  reduce  its  wages.  The  freed  colliers  fled  from  the 
mines,  took  work  at  half  their  former  wages ;  and 
men  of  other  trades  refused  to  enter  the  tainted 
industry  even  when  offered  double  their  current 
■u-ages.* 

Says  the  author  of  the  article  in  the 

Edinburgh  Review: 

Ibis  hard  to  realize  that  the  last  British  slave— 
the  last  native  Briton  who  was  a  slave  in  the 
British  Islands  themselves— died  only  in  the  present 
feign.  When  Queen  Victoria  ascended  the  throne 
many  men  and  women  were  still  alive  who  had 
borne  in  their  youth  the  yoke  of  a  legal  and  most 
■degrading  bondage  in  the  coal-mines  and  saltpans 
of  Scotland.  And  it  is  curious  to  encounter  among 
the  witnesses  before  one  of  our  modern  commis- 
sions on  the  conditions  of  working  people— the 
commission  which  finally  enmncipated  women  from 
coal-bearing  altogether— several  very  old  men,  who 
told  how  they  and  their  fathers  before  them  had 
been  slaves  to  the  Laird  of  Prestongrange,— liable 
to  be  let  or  sold  with  their  owner's  colliery,  unable 
to  stir  from  it  without  his  written  license;  and 
■capable  of  being  recovered  by  him  from  any  employ- 
ment to  which  they  deserted, — even  from  the  Royal 
Navy,  if  they  had  enlisted  in  that  service ;  how  for 
faults,  real  or  supposed,  they  could  be  imprisoned 
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b}^  him  without  any  reason  being  given,  or  chained 
to  the  wall  with  an  iron  collar  about  their  necks; 
or  fastened  to  the  gin  with  their  face  to  the  horse 
and  their  hands  tied  behind  them,  and  forced  to 
run  backward  all  day  in  that  position;  and  how 
people  of  their  class  were  so  despised  and  detested 
by  the  neighbors  among  whom  they  dwelt  that 
they  were  not  suffered  — in  Fife  at  least— to  be 
buried  beside  the  free  in  consecrated  ground. 

The  silence  of  historians  on  this  subject 
is  significant.  When  the  whole  truth 
comes  to  be  told  about  the  so-called 
Reformation  and  its  results  in  different 
countries,  the  devil  will  at  last  have 
his  due. 


Heroes  in  Ebony. 


THE  beautiful  and  fertile  island  now 
known  as  Hayti  was  once  the  abode 
of  a  large  French  population,  who  dwelt 
there  in  comfort  and  security :  tilling  the 
generous  soil,  and  exercising  a  lordship 
over  the  negroes  and  those  of  mixed 
blood.  Then  came  the  French  Revolution 
with  its  levelling  processes;  and  to  the 
far-off  West  India  island  was  sent  the 
decree  that  there  should  be  no  discrimi- 
nation on  account  of  color:  that  white 
and  black  should  in  all  ways  be  equal 
before  the  law.  But  this  mandate  the 
indignant  Creoles  refused  to  obey;  they 
held  indignation  meetings,  electing  a 
general  assembly  of  their  own,  ventiiiL; 
their  wrath  in  fiery  and  excited  speeches, 
and  trampling  underfoot  the  tricolored 
cockade  which  was  the  emblem  of  the 
revolutionists.  Meanwhile  the  negroes 
held  meetings  of  their  own,  in  which  they 
called  upon  one  another  to  take  active 
measures  for  armed  rebellion. 

Then  occurred  the  frightful  carnage 
known  in  history  as  the  massacre  of  St. 
Domingo,  as  the  island  was  then  called. 
The  wild  crowd  of  frenzied  negroes 
swept  on,  burning,  killing,  terrifying ;  and 
recruited  at  every  plantation  by  fresh 
accessions  to  its  ranks.  In  less  than  two 
months  more  than  two  thousand  white 
persons — men,  women,  and  children — met 


|Bbeen  slaves,  and  the  amount  of  property 
^Hdestroyed  was  simply  incalculable. 
^B  There  were  many  shining  exceptions 
^Bto  the  long  list  of  murdering  marauders. 
^■The  slaves  of  the  Count  de  Lopinot  not 
^Bonly  helped  their  master  to  escape,  but 
Ht  accompanied  him  to  his  chosen  place  of 
safety  —  the  English  island  of  Trinidad. 
Even  after  he  died  they  dwelt  upon  his 
estate,  called  La  Reconnaissance,  and 
faithfully  kept  an  annual  holiday  in  his 
memory. 

Another  beautiful  instance  of  loyalty 
and  devotion  was  found  in  a  native 
African,  the  property  of  a  family  every 
member  of  which  was  murdered  with 
the  exception  of  two  little  lads.  These 
boys  were  led  to  a  place  of  safety  by  the 
faithful  servant,  who  proceeded  to  rear 
them  with  as  great  kindness  and  as 
many  advantages  as  if  their  parents 
had  been  spared.  It  was  in  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  that  they  had  taken 
refuge  ;  and  there  the  good  man  had 
them  carefully  taught  in  an  excellent 
school,  going  without  every  comfort  in 
order  that  they  might  be  brought  up  as 
became  the  sons  of  gentle  people.  They, 
in  turn,  well  repaid  the  kindness  of  their 
old  guardian;  caring  for  him  until  his 
death,  which  did  not  take  place  until  he 
had  attained  a  very  advanced  age. 

A  negro  named  Eustache  was  another 
indomitable  spirit  whom  no  coaxing 
or  promises  could  induce  to  become  a 
traitor  to  his  master's  family  or  friends ; 
for  he  is  said  to  have  saved  the  lives 
of  at  least  four  hundred  unfortunate 
white  people.  At  last  Monsieur  Belin  de 
Villeneuve,  his  master,  managed  to  get 
safely  on  board  an  American  vessel ;  and 
Eustache,  as  a  matter  of  course,  took 
passage  with  him.  It  never  entered  his 
head  that  they  could  be  separated.  They 
had  many  adventures  on  the  voyage, 
but  finally  reached  Baltimore,  where  the 
noble    Eustache    applied  himself  to    the 
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relief  of  the  French  refugees, — delicately 
reared  people,  who  had  never  known 
what  it  was  to  wait  upon  themselves. 

After  awhile  Monsieur  Belin,  fancying 
that  danger  was  over,  returned  to  St. 
Domingo;  but  only  to  find  himself  in 
greater  peril  than  ever.  Again  his  life 
was  sought  by  the  revolutionists,  and 
again  Eustache  succeeded  in  helping 
him  to  escape  to  Baltimore.  Monsieur 
Belin  afterward  lived  at  Port  au  Prince 
in  an  official  capacity,  his  loyal  servant 
ever  by  his  side.  When  his  sight  failed, 
the  devoted  Eustache  went  at  four 
o'clock  each  morning  to  learn  to  read,  in 
order  that  he  might  be  of  service  to  his 
friend.  When  the  old  man  died  it  was 
found  that  he  had  amply  provided  for 
Eustache  by  emancipating  him,  and  at 
the  same  time  leaving  him  a  legacy.  The 
good  fellow  accepted  the  legacy,  and 
proceeded  to  use  it  in  charity,  earning 
his  own  living  by  his  skill  as  a  cook. 
In  1831  he  was  awarded  the  Monthyon 
Prize  for  Virtue.  In  an  oration  made  at 
the  time,  the  unselfishness  of  his  life  was 
thus  set  forth : 

''Hourly  some  new  instance  of  his 
marvellous  generosity  comes  to  light. 
Sometimes  it  is  poor  children  whom  he 
has  put  out  to  nurse,  or  others  whose 
apprentice  fee  he  has  paid.  Sometimes 
he  buys  tools  or  agricultural  implements 
for  workmen  without  means.  Here, 
relations  of  his  master  obtain  from  him 
large  sums  that  they  will  never  restore 
and  that  he  will  never  demand;  there, 
he  is  left  unpaid  by  persons  who  have 
employed  him,  and  whom  he  does  not 
press  because  they  have  fallen  into  mis- 
fortune, and  he  respects  distress." 

When  Eustache  heard  all  this  he  was 
very  much  surprised:  he  had  never 
thought  himself  more  than  ordinarily 
virtuous.  "  But  I  do  it  for  God,"  he  said, 
*'not  for  men." 

Is  not  the  life  of  this  self-taught  slave 
a  reproach  and  a  lesson  to  all  of  us  ? 
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Kev.  dear  Father:— I  beg  to  introduce  myself 
to  you  as  the  pastor  of  St.  Francis  Xavier's  Church, 
Villipuram,  Madras  Presidency,  India.  "When  I  took 
charge  of  this  parish,  the  station  was  fast  growing 
into  importance,— the  South  Indian  Railway 
Company  having  fixed  upon  it  as  a  junction  for 
four  sections  of  their  alignments.  The  area  of 
which  I  have  spiritual  charge  extends  over  many 
square  miles,  and  it  is  a  promising  field  for  mis- 
sionary labor.  During  my  ministrations,  extending 
to  five  years,  I  have  had  the  happiness  of  baptizing 
over  two  thousand  pagans.  This  large  ingathering 
is  attributable  to  the  distressing  drought  which 
prevailed  for  the  past  two  years  over  a  large  area 
of  the  Presidency;  which  unhappy  circumstance, 
however,  the  providence  of  God  has  converted  into 
a  blessing  in  disguise.  The  majority— in  fact,  the 
whole— of  these  converts  were  non-caste  pagans: 
pariahs  { pauchammas) ,  as  they  are  commonly 
called  here. 

With  the  means  placed  at  my  disposal  by  the 
good  Archbishop,  and  the  aid  I  received  from 
Catholic  bodies  and  individuals,  I  managed  to  tide 
over  the  time  of  scarcity ;  and  hoped  that  with  the 
approaching  monsoon  my  converts— who,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  are  field-laborers— would  return  to 
the  fields  and  earn  their  daily  bread  with  greater 
certainty.  But  another  calamity  had  to  be  met: 
the  rains,  which  during  the  period  of  dearth  had 
been  so  scanty,  afterward  came  down  in  torrents ; 
and  the  huts  of  the  poor  people  have  nearly  all 
been  washed  away,  or  so  greatly  damaged  as  to 
afford  no  shelter  whatever.  Three  villages  which 
were  lately  converted  are  completely  swamped. 

In  this  necessity  I  am  compelled  to  appeal  for 
aid  to  Christian  sympathy  both  far  and  near.  I 
will  not  weary  your  readers  with  attempting  to 
describe  the  pitiable  scenes  that  are  daily  witnessed 
among  the  distressed.  Mothers  with  their  children 
stand  in  scant  clothing  shivering  in  the  cold,  with 
hardly  any  food  to  put  into  the  mouths  of  their 
little  ones ;  starving  children  are  being  brought  to 
my  doors  and  there  abandoned  by  their  parents. 
The  drain  on  my  scant  resources,  heavy  as  it  is  at 
all  times,  is  now  particularly  great;  and  I  need 
only  say  that  any  aid  sent  by  charitable  bodies 
or  individual  readers  of  your  magazine  will  be 
received  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  gratitude. 

I  ask  in  the  sweet  name  of  the  Comfortress  of  the 
Afflicted,  that  gracious  Queen  to  whom  or  through 
whom  never  was  supplication  made  without 
obtaining  relief.  I  feel  confident  that  my  appeal 
to  the  generous  Catholics  of  America  will  not  be 
made  in  vain.    Ave  Maria,  Consolatrix  Afflictorum! 

Please  address, 

Rev.  a.  H.  Maurice, 

St.  Francis  Xavier's  Church, 
Villipuram,  S.  Arcot  Dist., 
Madras  Presidency, 
S.  India. 


We  used  to  deplore  the  criticism  of  the 
Bible  by  Protestant  scholars,  and  were 
inclined  to  fear  that  if  our  separated 
and  much  divided  brethren  ever  lost 
faith  in  the  good  book  they  would  all 
become  agnostics.  It  is  very  gratifying 
to  feel  that  we  were  mistaken.  It  is  true, 
as  the  Rev.  Dr.  Storrs  admits,  that  all 
Protestant  pulpit  teaching  is  less  com- 
manding than  it  used  to  be,  and  the 
tendency  is  to  reduce  the  pulpit  to 
practical  impotence.  '''Thus  saith  the 
Lord,'  which  commanded  our  fathers' 
immediate  assent,  now  means  to  many, 
'Thus  saith  somebody,  nobody  knows 
exactly  who,  reported  by  somebody  else, 
of  the  correctness  of  whose  report  we 
can  in  nowise  be  certain.'"  The  fact  is 
that  Protestants  of  all  shades  of  belief 
are  beginning  to  realize  the  necessity  of 
an  authoritative  guide  in  religious  teach- 
ing. The  next  step  will  be  to  grasp  the 
idea  of  a  church  having  a  divinely 
appointed  head,  who  can  not  mislead 
others  or  be  misled  himself. 


The  most  unsparing  indictment  of  our 
public  school  system  that  we  have  ever 
met  with  was  made  not  by  a  Catholic 
ultramontane  in  a  Catholic  publication, 
but  by  the  son  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne 
in  the  North  American  Review  for  April. 
"I  am  not  overdrawing  the  picture," 
says  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne;  "it  could 
not  be  overdrawn — in  print."  The  writer 
thus  portrays  the  children  as  they  return 
home  from  the  schools: 

The  majority  of  them  are  well-dressed  and  well- 
conditioned  ;  their  parents  are  of  the  better  class, 
and  evidently  expect  their  offspring  to  take  a 
respectable  place  in  the  community.  Well,  we  hear 
as  much  slovenly,  profane,  and  sometimes  even 
foul,  language  as  might  be  met  with  in  the  city 
slums;  and  we  see  vulgar,  mean,  petty  conduct 
enough  to  suit  the  language.  To  look  and  listen, 
with  your  eyes  shut,  you  would  think  that  not  the 
children  of  our  solid  citizens,  who  must  presently 
carry  on  the  business  of  the  Republic,  but  a  lot  of 
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lughty  little  toughs  and  hoodlums  were  on  the 
impage.  The  words  and  phrases  sometimes  used 
)y  these  small  people  are  really  unproducible  on 
jpectable  pages ;  and  the  tone  in  which  they  are 

Ittered  is  yet  more  significant  than  the  words 

'The  little  girls  are  outwardly  more  decent  than 
the  boys;  but  they  nevertheless  betray  a  certain 
vulgarity  which  is  not  of  good  augury  for  their 
future.  Their  poor  little  airs  and  graces,  their  fluent 
slang,  their  precocious  flirtations,— how  sorry  one 
is  to  see  them! 

'Tis  a  sad  picture,  drawn  by  a  friendly 

hand ;   and  we  do  not  env}^  the  man  who 

can  contemplate  it  without  deep  sorrow. 

It  is    bitter   to    think    that    the    money 

question  or  the  imperialism  question  has 

power  to  shake  our  government  to  its 

very   foundations    and  that   the   school 

question,  the    well-being    of  millions    of 

American   children,  can   not   arrest   the 

nation's  attention  for  an  hour.    We  do 

not  expect  the  Protestant  public  to  admit 

the    absolute    and    immediate    need    of 

bringing  all  school-children  into  religious 

schools,  but  we  do  expect  the  public  to 

admit  that  there  is  a  school  question,  and 

that  Americans  have  not  yet  solved  it. 


Bishop  William  A.  Chandler  (Methodist 
Episcopal,  South)  ought  to  be  promoted 
to  the  position  of  correspondent  for  the 
yellow  journals.  He  is  of  an  inventive 
turn  of  mind,  as  his  articles  on  Cuba 
in  the  Independent  show;  and  he  seems 
to  have  the  old-fashioned  notion  that 
Catholics  were  created  by  a  benignant 
Providence  chiefly  to  be  tarred  and 
feathered  for  the  diversion  of  good 
Reformers.  William  Ananias  recently 
used  the  columns  of  the  Independent  to 
libel  the  Catholics  of  Cuba.  When  the 
dignified  Bishop  of  Havana  disproved  his 
calumnious  statements,  William  Ananias 
replied,  in  effect,  that  he  had  got  his 
"facts"  from  a  revolutionist  who  heard 
them  from  a  friend  who  had  picked 
them  up  in  a  bar-room,  etc.  That  would 
have  been  the  end  of  William  Ananias  if 
the  Independent  really  loved  justice,  —  a 
supposition  we   are   forbidden  to  make 


by  the  appearance  in  that  publication 
of  another  article  written  by  the  men- 
dacious William.  According  to  William, 
the  Cuban  priests  are  weather-cocks, 
without  convictions  of  their  own,  meanly 
adapting  their  opinions  to  the  prejudices 
of  the  hour.  In  proof  of  this,  he  declares — 
as  usual  on  hearsay  —  that  ''the  same 
priest  who  sang  Te  Deums  for  the  assas- 
sination of  Maceo,  on  the  anniversary  of 
his  death  said  Masses  for  the  repose  of 
his  insurgent  soul."  The  first  half  of  this 
declaration  is,  of  course,  a  plain  false- 
hood; the  second  (supposing  the  first 
were  true),  a  ludicrous  misconception  of 
Catholic  feeling  regarding  prayers  for 
the  dead.  A  Cuban  priest  might  very 
properly  rejoice  at  Maceo's  overthrow  — 
though  not  at  his  assassination, —  and 
just  as  properly  sa^  Mass  for  his  soul. 
When  the  unfortunate  Chiniquy  died  we 
ourselves  uttered  a  fervent  Deo  Gratias, 
and  then  as  fervent  a  Requiescat.  We 
were  sincerely  glad  that  his  evil  course 
was  run,  sincerely  sorry  that  it  ended  as 
it  did. 


A  w^riter  in  Zion^s  Herald,  which  is 
Methodist,  says  that  the  allegations  of 
Governor  Rollins  in  regard  to  the  steady 
and  appalling  decline  of  religion  in  New 
Hampshire  are  equally  and  painfully  true 
of  the  other  New  England  States.  The 
rural  sections,  he  says,  are  fast  becoming 
missionary  ground.  One  alleged  cause 
of  this  sad  condition  of  things  is  "the 
introduction  of  a  large  foreign  element." 
In  other  words,  the  Irish,  French  Cana- 
dians, Germans,  and  Poles  that  have 
flocked  into  New  England  have  demor- 
alized the  natives.  Other  Protestant 
writers  say  no  —  that  the  native  popula- 
tion has  degenerated  of  itself;  and  some 
declare  that  the  presence  of  foreigners 
has  actually  served  to  retard  the  decline 
of  religion. 

But    We    shall    not  discuss  this    point 
now.    A  few  weeks  ago  we  received  an 
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urgent  letter  asking  us  to  contribute  to 
the  support  of  Protestant  missionaries 
in  foreign  countries.  We  didn't  give  a 
cent.  And  now  we  should  like  to  ask  the 
writer  in  Zion^s  Herald  a  fair  question. 
If  the  foreigners  that  have  invaded  New 
England  instead  of  being  converted 
have  perverted  its  godly  inhabitants, 
what  hope  can  there  be  that  Protestant 
missionaries  from  America  will  ever  win 
lasting  victories  in  foreign  countries  ?  We 
are  sure  that  we  were  justified  in  not 
responding  to  the  appeal  addressed  to 
us  by  the  American  Bible  Society. 


The  lateBishopWatterson,of  Columbus, 
will  be  missed  and  mourned  for  many 
years  to  come,  not  only  in  his  own 
diocese,  which  he  governed  so  well,  but 
wherever  his  influence  was  exerted.  And 
this  was  in  many  places  and  in  various 
ways.  His  interest  in  education,  his  zeal 
for  the  temperance  cause,  his  efforts  to 
promote  Catholic  organization,  are  well 
known.  He  never  spared  himself;  and 
though  many  of  our  leaders  made  more 
stir,  few  have  accomplished  greater 
results.  He  was  listened  to  with  all  the 
more  attention  because  he  spoke  only 
when  occasion  demanded  it,  and  he  knew 
how  to  preserve  a  dignified  silence  when 
excitement  had  gone  beyond  the  bounds 
of  reason.  He  was  a  model  priest;  and, 
as  bishop  of  a  diocese  where  special 
sacrifices  were  constantly  demanded  of 
its  ruler,  he  has  left  a  noble  record  of 
devotion  to  duty  and  zeal  for  the  honor 
of  the  Church.    May  he  rest  in  peace! 


An  interesting  book  might  be  made  of 
the  tributes  paid  to  Catholic  missionaries 
by  Protestant  writers  and  travellers  in 
our  time.  We  will  do  human  nature  the 
justice  to  say  that  such  a  work,  if  at  all 
complete,  would  require  several  large 
volumes.  But  a  more  useful  book  at 
present  would  be  one  proving,  on  the 
testimony    of  non- Catholics,  the    utter 


uselessness  of  Protestant  missionary 
eflbrt.  Mark  Twain  has  never  been 
accused  of  partiality  to  the  Church — far 
from  it;  but  even  he  would  have  to  be 
included  among  the  witnesses.  In  ''Fol- 
lowing the  Equator,"  page  652,  we  find 
these  lines : 

Protestant  missionary  work,  as  a  rule,  is  coldly 
regarded  by  the  commercial  white  colonists  all  over 
the  heathen  world ;  and  its  product  is  nicknamed 
"  rice-christians,"  —  occupationless  incapables,  who 
join  the  church  for  revenue  only.  But  I  think  it 
would  be  difficult  to  pick  a  flaw  in  the  work  of 
those  Catholic  monks ;  and  I  believe  that  the 
disposition  to  attempt  it  has  not  shown  itself 

''Following  the  Equator"  was  pub- 
lished in  1897.  Meantime  "the  disposi- 
tion" has  shown  itself  unmistakably. 
But  "picking  flaws"  would  be  a  very 
euphemistic  name  for  the  slanderous 
accusations  which  have  been  circulated 
against  Catholic  monks  abroad  by  inno- 
cents at  home. 


The  following,  from  the  London  Acad- 
emy, shows  how  deep  and  how  general 
is  the  interest  in  the  Ritualistic  broil : 
"There  is  a  bookseller  in  Cannon-alley, 
close  by  St.  Paul's,  whose  methods  recall 
the  grand  old  days  when  booksellers 
were  partisans  as  well  as  doctrinaires. 
Attached  to  his  shelves  of  books,  ranged 
against  a  brick  wall,  are  w^ritten  state- 
ments of  the  bookseller's  views  on 
questions  of  politics  and  morality.  Thus 
to  one  mass  of  harmless  miscellaneous 
literature  is  pinned  the  declaration :  '  I 
like  a  burglar  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
better  than  a  High  Churchman  who  takes 
pay  for  one  thing  and  does  another.' 
The   result   is    a  crowd,  and    no    doubt 

purchases." 

»  »  ♦ — 

A  popular  writer  having  ventured  to 
deplore  "the  Puritanism"  of  Americans, 
the  Critic  makes  haste  to  show  that  if 
that  be  a  defect  of  our  countrymen,  it  is 
a  defect  which  is  rapidly  mending  itself. 
"A  friend  of  mine,"  writes  Miss  Gilder, 
"sent  a  play  to  a  well-known  manager. 
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ithin  a  few  weeks,  which  was  returned 
ith  a  letter  praising  it  in  most  com- 
imentary  terms  and  comparing  it  with 
some  of  the  best  comedies  of  the  past 
twenty  years;  but  adding:  'It  is  too 
sweet  and  wholesome,  and  the  public 
doesn't  seem  to  care  for  plays  of  that 
sort.'"  The  same  writer  offers  another 
evidence  to  those  who  resent  Puritanism : 
Mr.  Daniel  Frohman,  whom  I  met  only  the  other 
day,  remarked  on  the  change  in  public  ideas  of 
morality.  When  "Sweet  Lavender"  was  first 
produced  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  he  wrote  to  Mr. 
Pinero  that  certain  changes  would  have  to  be 
made  to  suit  the  American  ideas  of  propriety.  Mr. 
Pinero  resisted  stoutly,  but  finally  yielded ;  and  the 
girl  who  was  illegitimate  in  the  original  play  was 
made  to  be  the  offspring  of  a  secret  marriage  in 
the  revised  edition.  A  few  years  later,  however, 
the  original  state  of  affairs  was  restored,  and  the 
public  was  more  pleased  with  the  play  than  ever. 

We  fear  that  Catholics  are  not  doing 
their  full  duty  in  this  matter,  else  the 
taste  of  the  general  public  would  not 
have  fallen  so  low.  The  example  of 
Archbishop  Bruchesi,  and  the  results 
which  followed  so  promptly  upon  his 
protest  in  Montreal,  show  what  could  be 
done  if  Catholic  feeling  asserted  itself. 


The  Japanese  Consul  in  Chicago  said 
in  an  interview  lately: 

One  reason  why  the  Christians  make  no  more 
luogress  in  Japan  is  that  among  themselves  there 
;iie  so  many  diflerences.  The  Presbyterians  tell  the 
people  that  they  are  the  true  kind,  and  that  the 
•  oiigregationalists  and  Methodists  and  Baptists 
ire  none  of  them  the  true  kind.  The  Catholics,  too, 
I  hum  to  be  the  only  genuine  Christians,  while  they 
iire  not  allowed  to  be  Christians  at  all  by  the 
I  others.  They  are  set  down  as  idolaters,  as  the 
Buddhists  likewise  are,  for  the  reason  that  they 
adorn  their  places  of  worship  with  pictures  and 
statues.  The  Buddhists  are  not  idolaters,  but 
their  pictures  and  images  are  helps  to  worship,  as 
standing  sentiments;  and  so  the  charge  against 
the  Catholics  does  not  have  the  desired  effect. 

We  have  frequently  expressed  aston- 
ishment at  the  apparent  inability  of 
Protestants  to  recognize  what  is  so 
obvious  to  others  —  namely,  that  the 
hopeless  estrangement  of  the  sects  is 
fatal  to  their  efforts  at  evangelization. 
We  observe  with  satisfaction  that  they 


are  at  last  grasping  the  situation,  as  is 
shown  by  many  public  statements,  of 
which  the  following  from  the  Indepen- 
dent is  a  good  example  : 

Let  us  suppose  that  there  are  half  a  dozen  leading 
Porto  Ricans,  men  of  position  and  education, 
perhaps  members  of  the  (iovernment,  who  might 
think  of  joining  a  Protestant  church.  Which  should 
they  join?  The  Presbyterians  and  the  Baptists,  the 
Episcopalians,  both  Protestant  and  Methodist, 
will  think  their  adhesion  worth  struggling  for ;  anc^ 
to  which  of  the  half  dozen  little  brick  or  corrugated 
iron  chapels  shall  they  turn?  They  will  ba 
inclined  to  remain  loosely  related  to  the  dignified 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  to  bid  their  womeii 
worship  in  its  stately  temples. 


Lloyd  Osborne,  the  friend  and  fellow- 
penman  of  Stevenson,  has  written  a  letter 
in  which  he,  too,  bears  witness  that  the 
London  Missionary  Society's  antago- 
nism to  Mataafa  because  he  is  a  Catholic 
is  "the  whole  cause  of  the  quarrel"  in 
Samoa.  The  officious  American  Chief- 
Justice,  Mr.  Chambers,  he  characterizes 
as  "a  man  of  the  narrowest  evangelical 
view,"  and  the  policy  of  our  country  in 
the  Mataafa  affair  as  "brutally  wrong." 
Mr.  Osborne  was  once  U.  S.  Consul 
in  Samoa,  and  knows  the  situation 
thoroughly. 

Obituary, 

Remamber  tbem  that  are  in  bands,  as  if  you  were  bonnrf 
with   them.  Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

The  following  deceased  persons  are  recommended 
to  the  charitable  prayers  of  our  readers : 

The  Rev.  Father  Bonaventure,  Wailuku,  Maui, 
Hawaii;  and  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Lefevre,  CM.,  Emmits- 
burg,  Md.,  who  lately  passed  to  their  reward. 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Pierre,  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. ;  Mrs, 
Margaret  Whittaker,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Mr.  Thomas 
Kennedy  and  Mr.  John  Burke,  Watsonville,  Cal. ; 
Mr.  Hugh  Maynes,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Patrick  and  Mary 
McDonough,  Dover,  N.  H.;  Mr.  Joseph  Marshall  and 
Mr.  Jacob  Grabarz,  South  Bend,  Ind.  ;  Mr.  John 
Kelly,Carbondale,  Pa.;  Mr.  Patrick  Butler,  Newport, 
Ky. ;  Mrs.  Mary  Weber,  Brumley,  Ky. ;  Mrs.  Mary 
Glenn  and  Mrs.  Emma  Kim,  Pittsburg,  Pa. ;  Mr, 
Philip  McNulty,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.  ;  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Slukenborg  and  Mr.  Joseph  Thoman,  Covington, 
Ky. ;  Mr.  John  Craig.  Mr.  Michael  Clune,  and  Miss 
Mary  E.  Hancock,  Lowell,  Mass. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful 
departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in  peace! 


UNDER  THE  MANTLE  OF  OUR    BLESSED  MOTHER. 


A  Patron  of  First  Communicants. 

T  would  be  difficult  to  find  in 
the  annals  of  the  Church  Cath- 
olic traces  of  a  more  angelic  life, 
of  a  more  saintly  and  strikingly  marvel- 
lous death,  than  that  of  the  Blessed 
Imelda  Lambertini,  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Dominic,  whose  youth,  ardent  piety,  and 
above  all  her  immaculate  purity  and 
fervent  love  for  the  Spouse  of  virgins, 
mark  her  as  the  natural  patroness  and 
model  of  all  young  girls,  more  especially 
at  the  epoch  of  First  Communion.  She 
is,  however,  little  known  outside  the 
Order  of  Friars  Preachers,  wherein  she 
is  specially  honored  and  numbers  many 
faithful  clients. 

Bom  in  Bologna  about  1321,  of  the 
noble  house  of  Lambertini,  which  four 
centuries  later  gave  to  the  Universal 
Church  the  great  Pontiff  Benedict  XIV., 
the  little  Magdalen,  as  she  was  known 
until  her  entrance  into  the  cloister, 
evinced  from  her  very  infancy  unmis- 
takable signs  of  precocious  maturity  and 
rare  piety ;  being  one  of  those  wondrous 
children  like  unto  angels  occasionally 
lent  to  earth,  as  it  were,  to  edify  and 
rejoice  it;  inspiring  all  with  whom  they 
come  in  contact  with  involuntary  respect 
and  winning  all  hearts ;  whose  brief  term 
of  years  and  premature  end  cause  no 
marvel;  all  repeating  in  chorus  at  the 
death  of  such  a  one:  ''She  was  too  pure 
for  earth  and  fitted  only  for  heaven." 

The  ancient  chroniclers  relate  of  her 
that  whilst  a  mere  babe  she  breathed  in 


all  her  actions  such  supernatural  virtue, 
such  instinctive  and  graceful  modesty, 
as  to  excite  the  admiration  of  all  who 
approached  her.  Did  her  childish  tears 
flow,  instead  of  the  fairy-tales  and  other 
stories  which  usually  amuse  those  of 
'her  age,  they  had  but  to  speak  to  her 
of  pious  things,  to  pronounce  the  holy 
names  of  Jesus  and  Mary,  to  bring  back 
smiles  to  her  lips  and  instantly  to  calm 
her  sorrows.  When  barely  out  of  the 
nursery,  she  arranged  with  her  own 
hands  a  little  chapel,  wherein,  despising 
the  customary  games  of  children,  she  hid 
herself  for  hours  to  recite  the  Psalter 
and  other  devout  prayers. 

The  splendor  of  her  ancestral  home 
had  no  charms  for  her;  and  at  the  age 
of  ten  years  she  resolved  to  abandon  it 
as  quickly  as  possible,  and  for  love  of 
her  crucified  Lord  to  embrace  poverty, 
chastity,  and  obedience,  in  some  religious 
house  where  she  could  give  herself  up 
to  God  alone.  Her  pious  parents  put 
no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  her  vocation, 
but  took  every  means  to  further  her 
entrance  into  the  Dominican  Convent  of 
St.  Mary  Magdalen,  at  Valdipietra,  near 
Bologna.  According  to  the  custom  of 
the  time,  she  was  vested  with  the  holy 
habit,  whilst  awaiting  the  day  when, 
better  able  to  measure  the  weight  of  her 
obligations,  she  could  be  admitted  to 
pronounce  her  solemn  vows,  already 
irrevocably  registered  in  her  heart. 

Though  the  youngest  and  most  inex- 
perienced member  of  the  community,  she 
quickly  became  the  subject  of  general 
edification  and  astonishment  to  all  her 
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companions.  No  point  of  the  rule  was 
too  difficult  of  accomplishment  for  the 
sweet  and  gentle  Imelda ;  *  no  mortifica- 
tion of  will  or  personal  affections  beyond 
her  strength;  no  penance  too  austere 
for  her  youthful  frame.  Tradition  even 
affirms  that  that  little  angel  of  purity 
practised  corporal  mortifications  almost 
unheard  of  in  the  chronicled  lives  of  the 
most  celebrated  penitents  of  the  early 
ages  of  the  Church ;  such  was  her  eager- 
ness to  chastise  her  body,  to  console 
herself  for  the  impossibility  of  being,  in 
her  turn,  a  martyr  of  Jesus  Christ.  She 
became  so  shining  a  type  of  all  religious 
virtues  as  to  win  from  the  community 
that  irresistible  affection  engendered  in 
pure  souls  by  veritable  virtue;  and  the 
nuns,  from  the  oldest  to  the  youngest, 
all  took  her  as  their  model. 

Imelda  specially  distinguished  herself 
by  her  assiduity  in  prayer,  passing  long 
hours  on  her  knees  before  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  on  the  altar;  by  her  filial 
love  for  the  Queen  of  Angels,  and  by  her 
extraordinary  devotion  to  the  Most  Holy 
Eucharist,  more  particularly  evinced  in 
her  tears  and  burning  sighs  of  pious 
envy  as  she  watched  her  religious  Sisters 
kneel,  one  after  the  other,  to  receive  the 
Bread  of  Angels.  In  their  daily  recrea- 
tions she  was  preoccupied  by  but  one 
thought;  and  she  unceasingly  asked  her 
companions,  in  her  childish  simplicity, 
how  it  was  possible  to  receive  Jesus 
Christ  into  the  heart  and  not  die  of  joy. 

However,  her  superiors,  less  mindful  of 
the  piety,  and  modesty  and  precocious 
wisdom  of  the  timid  aspirant  than  of 
her  extreme  youth,  deemed  it  as  yet 
unbefitting  to  admit  her  to  the  Holy 
Table ;  the  more  so  as  it  was  customary 

*  The  name  bestowed  upon  her  in  the  convent, 
doubtless  by  reason  of  her  unfailing  gentleness  and 
extreme  amiability:  "Imelda"  signifying  given  to 
the  world  as  honey,  —  quasi  inel  data,  —  according 
to  the  etymology  of  an  erudite  Carmelite  religious, 
one  of  her  special  devotees. 


in  that  land  not  to  permit  girls  to  make 
their  First  Communion  before  attaining 
the  age  of  fourteen  years.  Imelda  was 
therefore  constrained  to  resign  herself, 
and  wait  in  patience  for  the  spiritual 
favor  she  so  ardently  craved.  But  He 
who  feedeth  among  the  lilies  did  not  long 
prove  unmindful  of  the  fervent  desire  of 
His  little  spouse. 

On  the  Feast  of  the  Ascension,  May 
12,  1333,  our  youthful  saint,  then  twelve 
years  old — almost  the  age  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  ^yhen  the  Son  of  God  found  shelter 
in  her  immaculate  bosom, — kneeling  in 
her  stall  in  choir,  wept  secretly  as  the 
religious,  in  devout  recollection,  passed 
before  her  to  take  their  places  at  the 
Celestial  Banquet.  Her  eyes  raised  to 
heaven,  her  tiny  hands  crossed  under  her 
white  scapular,  her  fingers  pressing  the 
crucifix  she  always  bore,  she  poured  forth 
her  soul  in  loving  entreaties  that  God 
in  His  mercy  would  either  bestow  upon 
her  the  Bread  she  so  desired  or  give  her 
the  wings  of  a  dove  that  she  might 
fly  away  and  be  at  rest  in  Him;  that, 
since  she  could  not  be  united  to  Him  in 
the  Holy  Eucharist,  she  might  at  least 
be  indissolubly  joined  to  Him  in  death. 
A  further  instance  of  the  unfailing  efficacy 
of  prayer:  the  happy  child  was  the 
destined  recipient  of  both  these  graces. 

Whilst  Imelda  still  wept  and  prayed, 
suddenly  a  miraculous  Host  detached 
itself  from  the  ciborium,  traversed  the 
choir  grate,  and,  floating  in  the  air, 
stayed  itself  on  a  level  with  the  forehead 
of  the  little  seraph.  The  nuns,  greatly 
agitated  at  the  scene,  at  first  dared  not 
credit  their  sight.  But  illusion  was  no 
longer  possible:  the  miracle  continued; 
a  brilliant  light  flooded  the  church, 
accompanied  by  a  perfume  not  of  earth ; 
whilst  an  invisible  and  potent  hand 
sustained  the  mystic  Bread  suspended 
before  the  child.  At  once  timid  and 
triumphant,  she  w^avered  between  joy  at 
beholding  her  Beloved  so  near  her  and 
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grief  at  being  unable  to  unite  herself  to 
Him.  She  appeared  an  adoring  angel 
rather  than  a  simple  mortal. 

Her  confessor,  informed  of  the  prodigy, 
hastened  to  the  chapel ;  and,  recognizing 
in  the  fact  an  unequivocal  manifestation 
of  the  divine  will,  knelt  in  respectful 
and  somewhat  awestruck  admiration, 
I'eceived  the  Sacred  Host  upon  the  paten 
and  communicated  the  ineffably  happy 
child.  Meanwhile  Imelda,  her  longing 
finally  satisfied,  as  if  unable  in  a  mortal 
frame  to  endure  angelic  rapture,  her 
hands  still  crossed  upon  her  bosom,  her 
eyes  gently  closed,  seemed  in  a  delicious 
slumber ;  while  her  partially  opened  lips, 
wreathed  in  a  celestial  smile,  appeared 
to  murmur  the  words  of  the  spouse  in 
the  Canticles:  "I  have  found  him  whom 
my  soul  loveth;  I  hold  him  and  I  will 
not  let  him  go." 

The  religious  admired  her  in  reverent 
silence,  never  wearying  of  gazing  at  her, 
and  in  the  depth  of  their  heart  praising 
God  for  His  wondrous  mercy  and  conde- 
scension manifested  in  her  behalf.  The 
divine  services  terminated,  they  could 
not,  however,  but  experience  a  vague 
uneasiness  at  beholding  her  still  pros- 
trate and  motionless.  They  called  her, 
entreated  her,  and  finally  commanded 
her  to  rise;  but  she,  ever  so  prompt  to 
obey  the  slightest  wish  of  her  superiors, 
on  this  occasion  proved  deaf  to  the  voice 
of  obedience.  The  Sisters  went  to  her, 
raised  her  from  her  kneeling  posture ;  her 
body  fell  inert  — she  was  dead!  Dead  at 
twelve  years  of  age!  Dead  of  love  for 
God  on  the  day  and  hour  of  her  First 
Communion!  Thrice  happy  child!  Like 
Mary,  she  had  yielded  up  her  parting 
breath  in  a  last  sigh  of  divine  love, 
which,  like  death,  has  its  victims— love 
being  stronger  than  life,— and  had  thus 
herself  solved  her  oft-repeated  problem 
as  to  the  impossibility  of  receiving  Jesus 
into  our  heart  and  not  dying  of  rapture. 

The  rumor  of  her  blessed  death,  quickly 


spreading  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
convent  walls,  rendered  her  name  a 
household  word  and  inspired  the  faithful 
with  veneration  for  her  tomb.  And,  as 
time  passed,  God  accorded  numberless 
graces  to  her  intercession  in  behalf  of  her 
devoted  clients.  In  the  year  1566  the 
Dominican  nuns  quitted  their  convent  of 
Valdipietra  to  establish  themselves  in 
the  city  of  Bologna,  where  in  their  mon- 
astery church  now  repose  the  remains  of 
the  Blessed  Imelda  Lambertini.  The  great 
Cardinal  Lambertini  —  later  Pope  under 
the  name  of  Benedict  XIV. — restored  and 
embellished  the  church  of  the  Dominican 
nuns,  whilst  he  occupied  the  archiepis- 
copal  See  of  Bologna,  from  1731  to  1740. 
When  he  ascended  the  Chair  of  Peter,  he 
raised  therein  a  chapel  and  altar  to  the 
honor  of  his  blessed  relative.  Later  the 
miracle  of  her  death  was  sculptured  on 
the  marble  slab  of  her  tomb,  together 
with  the  inscription: 

SOROR  NOSTRA  PARVA,  IMELDA, 
ORA  PRO  NOBIS.* 

Pope  Leo  XII.,  in  1824,  after  due 
examination  of  the  documents  of  the 
process  of  beatification,  and  consultation 
with  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites, 
approved  her  cultus,  and  authorized  the 
Order  of  Friars  Preachers  to  recite  her 
office  and  celebrate  a  Mass,  proper,  in 
her  honor;  fixing  her  annual  feast  on 
September  16.  The  Order  observes  a 
second  commemoration  of  this  youthful 
glory  of  the  children  of  St.  Dominic  on 
May  12,  the  anniversary  of  her  happy 
passage  to  the  embraces  of  her  Divine 
Spouse.  A  confraternity  of  "Good  First 
Communion  "  and  of  ''  Perseverance," 
under  the  patronage  of  Blessed  Imelda, 
has  been  recently  established  in  the 
Dominican  monastery  of  Notre-Dame  de 
Prouille  (Aude), France;  and  it  has  been 
enriched  with  many  indulgences  by  Pope 
Leo  XIII.  ''E." 


"Little  Sister  Imelda,  pray  for  us. 
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Billy  and  Molly:   Their  Ups  and  Downs, 


BY    SYLVIA    HUNTING. 


XYIII. — A  Wealthy  Cousin. 

When  they  came  out  of  "the  hall,  Mr. 
Granger  asked : 

''Well,  how  did  you  like  it,  folks?" 

"It  was  pretty  good,"  replied  his  wife. 
"I've  seen  better  performances,  though." 

"I'm  afrciid  I'm  a  leetle  bit  inclined  to 
look  on  the  comic  side  of  things,"  said 
Mr.  Granger.  "When  I  seen  Jim  Harvey 
and  Joe  Macey  struttin'  round  in  them 
Egyttian  and  Eyetalian  togs,  I  couldn't 
help  thinkin'  of  Jim  on  his  ice -wagon 
and  Joe  handlin'  the  water-cart.  They 
wasn't  very  graceful,  neither  of  them. 
Now,  them  Mexicans  and  real  Eyetalians 
that  was  on  did  the  best.  They  seem 
to  be  kind  of  at  home  in  such  capers. 
Look  at  Manuel  Crimes  and  his  sister, 
and  Filipo  Yasquez  and  Luigi  Bergamo 
-and  Marco!  Didn't  they  do  it  fine?  Us 
Americans  can't  approach  them  till  it 
conies  to  the  speakin'.  Then  we're  in  our 
element,  as  they  say." 

''We  liked  it,"  said  Billy, -"all  but 
that  man  who  came  forward  and  made 
a  speech.  As  we  came  out,  I  heard  a  boy 
say  that  General  Wallace's  mother  was 
not  in  the  hall  at  all:  that  it  was  a  joke 
some  boys  played  on  the  man,  who  is 
their  Sunday-school  teacher." 

"Served  him  right!"  said  Mr.  Granger, 
chuckling.  "He  had  no  business  callin'  a 
lady  out  that  way.    Served  him  right!" 

"I  don't  know  about  that,  father," 
remarked  his  wife.  "  '  Tain't  good  morals 
to  approve  boys  playin'  jokes  on  their 
Sunday-school  teacher." 

"Pshaw!  these  children  won't  take 
no  harm  by  it.  They  know  what's  what 
too  well  for  that." 

Billy  had  read  ''Ben-Hur,"  and  was 
amused  at  the  incident  concerning  the 
tableau.   However,  the  boy  had  tact,  and 


refrained  from  alluding  to  a  subject  on 
which  his  hearers  would  probably  be  at 
sea;  though  he  enjoyed  many  a  moment 
of  quiet  amusement  over  it  both  then 
and  thereafter. 

The  next  morning  the  children  went  to 
call  on  Father  Ramon,  but  he  was  not 
at  home.  When  they  returned  they  found 
Mrs.  Granger  in  tears.  She  had  received 
a  letter  from  her  boy,  saying  that  he 
would  not  be  able  to  come  down  on  the 
Philadelphia.  He  had  injured  his  ankle: 
the  doctors  called  it  a  bad  sprain.  It 
would  probably  be  three  weeks  before 
he  should  be  able  to  rejoin  his  ship. 

"Anyway,  children,  we  can  all  go  on 
board,  whether  Jim  comes  or  not,"  said 
Mr.  Granger.  "  Mother,  you'll  have  to 
come  along  some  day." 

"  Maybe  I  will,  but  I  don't  know.  I 
counted  so  on  Jim  takin'  us  round  that 
I'd  rather  wait." 

"  Yes;  but  there's  a  chance  that  the 
ship  may  be  ordered  away  after  a  little 
stay  here.  You  never  can  tell  how  them 
things  go;  and  it  would  be  foolish  to 
miss  a  chance  of  seein'  it  just  because 
Jim  ain't  on  it." 

"  Oh,  he  will  come  down  soon,  Mrs. 
Granger !  "  said  Molly.  "  I  feel  sure  of  it. 
It  won't  be  long  before  you  will  see  him 
strolling  in." 

"That's  what  I  think,"  said  Billy.  "A 
sprain  can't  amount  to  much." 

They  had  just  finished  dinner  when  a 
messenger  arrived,  in  the  shape  of  a  small 
Mexican  boy,  who  said  that  "  Padre 
Ramon"  had  sent  him  to  say  that  the 
Seiior  Solferano  had  arrived,  and  would 
be  glad  to  see  the  children  at  the  priest's 
house.  They  made  haste  to  follow  him ; 
Mrs.  Granger  giving  some  extra  touches 
to  their  toilet,  such  as  brushing  Molly's 
curly  hair  in  a  manner  preferred  by 
herself  as  most  becoming;  and  straight- 
ening Billy's  tie  to  a  severe  angle,  which 
she  pronounced  "genteel." 

"Mother,  that  man  ain't  goin'  to  take 
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no  notice  of  how  Molly's  hair's  fixed," 
said  her  husband.  "  So  long  as  she's 
clean,  he  won't  mind  nothin'  else.  She 
won't  be  takin'  off  her  hat  at  the  priest's 
house,  anyway." 

*' Can't  tell,  father.  Them  old-style 
Spaniards  is  great  for  appearances,  and 
I  want  the  children  to  look  their  best." 

*' Don't  you  feel  kind  of  embarrassed 
meetin'  your  rich  cousm,  Molly?"  asked 
Mr.  Granger,  as  the  little  girl  put  on  her 
gloves,  a  recent  gift  from  Mrs.  Kyle. 

"Oh,  no!"  she  answered.  "I  never 
thought  of  that.  I  don't  believe  I  knew 
he  was  so  rich;    did  you,  Billy?" 

"Yes,  I  knew  it,"  said  Billy.  "But, 
from  what  Father  Ramon  says,  he  is  not 
the  kind  of  man  that  will  think  we  are 
after  any  of  his  riches.  Come  on,  Molly ! 
You  know  he  may  want  to  go  out 
around  the  city  this  afternoon,  and  we 
must  not  keep  him  waiting." 

When  they  arrived  at  Father  Ramon's 
they  found  him  walking  up  and  down 
the  piazza  with  a  tall,  broad-shouldered, 
distinguished  -  looking  man,  with  fine 
features,  dark  olive  skin,  and  intensely 
black  eyes  and  hair,  the  latter  slightly 
gray  above  the  temples.  He  saw  them 
first,  and  stepped  forward  to  meet  them. 

"O  my  children!"  he  said,  in  a  rich, 
melodious  voice,  warmly  clasping  a  hand 
of  each  as  he  spoke.  "  And  so  you  are  my 
little  cousins?  Solferanos,  both  of  you; 
though  the  little  girl  has  a  something 
that  is  apart.  Come,  sit  down  here  under 
the  tree  on  this  bench,  and  we  will  have 
a  talk  together." 

In  five  minutes  they  felt  as  though  they 
had  known  him  always.  He  asked  them 
many  questions,  to  all  of  which  they 
responded  promptly  and  intelligently. 

Father  Ramon's  fine  face  beamed  with 
pleasure  during  the  conversation:  all 
was  going  to  turn  out  as  he  had  hoped 
and  wished. 

"  Can  you  remain  where  you  are  awhile 
longer,  children?"  asked  Mr. Solferano. 


"Oh,  yes,  sir!"  replied  Billy ,—"  that  is 
w^e  can  go  back  to  the  Poor  Farm  and 
stay  there  as  long  as  we  please.  We  are 
paid,  you  know,  for  what  we  do." 

"  I  understand,"  said  the  gentleman. 
"Father  Ramon  has  told  me  about  it, 
and  that  is  the  most  independent  way. 
I  have  business  in  the  city  of  Mexico 
which  w411  occupy  my  time  for  the  next 
six  weeks.  After  that  I  propose  to  take 
you  to  San  Francisco  with  me,  where 
my  cousin  —  who  is  also  your  cousin — 
w411  take  charge  of  outfitting  you  both 
for  school.  She  has  kept  m^^  household 
affairs  in  order  for  many  years.  She 
will  be  very  kind  to  you;  for  the  tie  of 
blood  with  her,  as  with  me,  is  strong. 
When  all  is  in  readiness  I  shall  send  Billy 
to  Santa  Clara  and  Molly  to  San  Jose. 
There  you  will  receive  a  good  education. 
After  that — we  shall  see." 

"You  are  very  good,  cousin,"  said  the 
boy,  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  "You  can  not 
know  how  grateful  we  are.  But  has  not 
Father  Ramon  told  you  of  our  money — 
that  we  received  the  other  day." 

"Yes,  yes!  he  has  told  me  everything. 
But  that  money  will  keep,  and  will  grow, 
I  hope.  I  want  to  do  this :  it  will  be  a 
great  pleasure  to  me.  All  that  I  ask  is 
that  you  will  reciprocate  to  the  best  of 
your  power  by  studying  well  and  giving 
satisfaction  to  your  teachers." 

"You  do  not  know,  perhaps,"  ventured 
Billy,  "that  I  want  to  go  into  the  Navy, 
if  possible.  I  have  always  wished  it,  since 
the  time  I  was  a  little  fellow." 

"Yes,  I  know  that  also,"  laughed  his 
cousin.  "And  I  shall  bear  it  in  mind. 
I  have  some  influence,  and  shall  work 
for  you.  But  a  year  at  school  will  be  of 
the  greatest  advantage.  You  are  not  yet 
sixteen,  are  you  ?  " 

"Not  quite  fifteen,"  was  Billy's  reply. 

"Then  there  is  plenty  of  time.  You 
can  be  preparing  yourself  in  the  special 
studies  on  which  you  will  be  examined. 
How  are  you  in  mathematics?" 
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*He   is   fine,"    said  Molly.    "He  was 
ead  of  every  boy  in  the  school  when 

e  lived  in  Illinois." 

Billy  blushed  and  looked  shy. 

''You  are  not  so  bad  yourself,  Molly. 

he  writes  poetry,"  he  observed  archly, 
^looking  at  Father  Ramon. 
^K  ''Now,  Billy,"  said  his  sister,  "you 
^Bnow  you  promised!" 
B^^'Well,  I  shan't  tell.  But  when  it  is 
finished  I  am  going  to  show  it  to  Father 
Ramon.  /  think  it  is  good." 

"And  I  shall  not  forget  it,  Molly,"  said 
the  priest.  "I  used  to  be  somewhat  of 
a  critic  in  my  young  days." 

"About  spring,  no  doubt?"  interposed 
Mr.  Solferano,  mischievously. 

"Or  Our  Lady?"  added  the  priest.  "I 
fancy  Molly  would  dedicate  her  first 
verses  to  Our  Lady." 

"No,  Father,"  said  the  child,  with  great 
simplicity.  "Since  you  know  something 
of  it,  I  may  as  well  tell  ^''ou  all.  It  is 
about  you,  Father." 

"About  me!   What  a  subject!" 

"It  is  an  acrostic,"  said  Billy. 

"An  acrostic!"  exclaimed  his  cousin. 
"That  is  a  high  flight  indeed." 

"She  will  soon  be  writing  one  on  your 
name,  Miguel,"  continued  Billy. 

"Miguel!"  murmured  the  girl.  "St. 
Michael!  That  would  be  a  lovely  thing 
to  write  about." 

"Our  friend,  Mr.  O'Donnell,  is  a  poet, 
Molly,"  said  the  priest.  "He  will  be 
glad  to  find  in  you  a  kindred  spirit.  You 
must  submit  your  compositions  to  him." 

"I  have  only  that  one,"  said  the  child. 
"I  could  not  keep  it  from  coming  into 
my  mind,  and  then  I  wrote  it  down. 
That  is  all." 

"Well,  well,  if  there  be  talent  in  that 
little  soul  —  and,  by  the  dreamy-  eye,  it 
would  not  surprise  me, — it  will  come 
out.  And  now  we  shall  not  tease  you 
any  more,  Molly." 

"How  long  do  you  intend  to  remain 
in  town,  cousin?"  inquired  Billy. 


"A  couple  of  days  only.  It  was  really 
your  interests  that  brought  me  down 
here  before  going  to  Mexico.  You  see,  I 
am  heart  and  mind  under  the  influence 
of  our  good  Father  Ramon." 

"I  think  everybody  is,"  said  Billy. 

"How  I  wish  some  persons  that  I  can 
not  touch  would  say  the  same!"  sighed 
the  priest.  "With  the  children  I  can 
always  do  something.  But  with  many 
of  the  elders,  it  is  hard." 

"It  is  your  humility , Father, "  observed 
his  friend.  "On  the  steamer  a  man  said: 
'  Padre  Ramon !  Oh,  yes,  he  is  the  king 
of  the  town ! ' — but  it  is  nearly  half-  past 
three,  and  you  want  me  to  go  with  you 
to  the  mission." 

The  children  soon  took  their  leave. 
Mr.  Solferano  promised  to  send  them 
word  on  his  return,  and  they  parted  with 
mutual  affection  already  established  on 
both  sides.  The  brother  and  sister  went 
back  to  the  Grangers  with  light  hearts. 

"Just  a  little  while  ago  we  were  poor 
and  forlorn,  and  now  everything  looks 
bright,"  said  Billy.  "How  glad  Captain 
Hadley  and  Aunt  Sally  and  the  Kyles 
will  be  to  hear  about  it!" 

"And  Mr.  and  Mrs. Granger, too,"  said 
Molly.  "0  Billy,  we  ought  to  be  good 
all  our  lives  for  these  blessings.  But  I 
can't  bear  to  think  of  our  being  parted. 
That  is  hard." 

"Yes,  that  is,"  rejoined  her  brother. 
"But  not  as  thoUgh  you  were  obliged  to 
earn  your  living  here  and  I  there,  with 
perhaps  not  enough  to  eat,  and  maybe 
with  cross  people,  and  even  so  far  apart 
that  we  could  seldom  see  each  other. 
Mr.  Solferano  says  that  at  Santa  Clara 
I  can  go  over  to  see  3^ou  once  a  week. 
And  we  shall  both  be  studying  so  hard 
that  we  shan't  find  time  to  be  lonely." 

"The  separation  will  be  gradually 
preparing  us  for  the  time  when  you  will 
go  to  Annapolis,"  said  Molly. 

"If  I  succeed  in  getting  there,"  replied 
her  brother.   "I  mean  to  try  very  hard." 
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They  were  crossing  an  open  lot,  and 
Molly  suddenly  glanced  toward  the  bay. 

''  What  is  that,  Billy  ?  "  she  inquired, 
pointing  seaward. 

''A  big  ship— a  very  big  ship,"  said  her 
brother,  pausing  to  look  intensely  at  the 
huge  vessel  which  was  slowly  steaming 
into  the  harbor. 

''There  are  no  sails,"  said  Molly.  ''It 
can't  be  a  merchant  vessel.  And  what 
queer-looking  smoke-stacks  ?  " 

Nearer  and  nearer  it  came,  the  pilot 
boat  in  advance. 

"It  is  painted  white,"  said  the  girl. 
"Isn't  it  immense?" 

"White!  To  be  sure!"  answered  Billy. 
"Tize  White  Squadron  people  call  the 
Pacific  fleet.  It  must  be  the  Philadelphia, 
Molly.  Let  us  hurry  home  and  ask  Mr. 
Granger  to  lend  us  his  field-glass." 

They  ran  the  rest  of  the  way,  which 
was  short.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Granger  were 
on  the  piazza  watching  the  stately  ship 
enter  the  bay. 

"  It's  the  Philadelphia,  children,"  said 
Mrs.  Granger,  as  they  came  in  the  gate. 
"Come  along  up  and  see  it.  Father,  let 
them  have  the  glass." 

For  some  moments  they  stood  still, 
watching  the  majestic  war -ship  as  she 
slowly  and  gracefully  made  her  way  into 
the  harbor,  where  she  soon  cast  anchor. 

"  She  is  not  as  beautiful  as  I  fancied 
her,"  said  Billy;  "but  she  is  a  powerful- 
looking  instrument." 

"  That's  what  she  is,  Billy,"  rejoined 
Mr.  Granger,  —  "an  instrument  of  great 
destruction  when  called  upon  to  perform 
her  part.  Fancy  them  port -holes  with 
smoke  and  fire  belchin'  through.  Fancy 
it  if  you  can,  boy.  It  must  be  a  grand 
and  terrible  sight." 

From  the  height  where  they  stood, 
though  at  a  great  distance  from  the  bay, 
they  could  see,  by  the  aid  of  the  powerful 
glass,  crowds  thronging  the  wharf. 

"  We'll  go  down  and  examine  her  as 
soon   as   she's    open  to  visitors,  Billy," 


said  Mr.  Granger.  "That  won't  be  for 
two  or  three  days  yet.  And  now  what 
about  that  fine  'don'  cousin  of  yours? 
Did  he  come  up  to  your  expectations?" 

Great  was  the  satisfaction  of  the  good 
couple  on  hearing  the  children's  story. 

"  You're  just  the  luckiest  little  boy 
and  girl  I  ever  heard  tell  of,"  said  Mrs. 
Granger.  "And  I  wouldn't  be  surprised 
to  hear  that  you'd  discovered  a  bigger 
mine  than  the  Comstock  some  day." 

"  I  met  Mr.  O'Donnell  this  rnornin'," 
said  Mr.  Granger.  "I  declare  he  seemed 
real  disapprointed  when  I  told  him  about 
Billy's  comin'  into  the  money,  and  Mr. 
Solferano's  arrivin'  in  town.  I  do  believe 
he  calculated  doin'  the  whole  business 
himself.  But  he'll  club  in  some  way, — 
see  if  he  don't." 

"He  remembers  his  own  case,"  replied 
Mrs.  Granger.  "He  hasn't  forgotten  it, 
and  he's  always  givin'  a  helpin'  hand  to 
poor  children  because  of  it.  He's  by  far 
the  finest  young  lawyer  in  this  town, 
and  the  best-lookin'.  He's  a  gentleman 
through  and  through." 

(To  be  continued.) 


How  the  Telescope  was  Discovered* 

The  children  of  a  Dutch  spectacle-maker 
named  Lippershey  were  playing  with 
some  of  their  father's  glasses  before  his 
door,  setting  them,  this  way  and  that, 
and  looking  through  them  in  sport, 
when,  by  a  certain  accidental  arrange- 
ment of  the  glasses,  they  were  surprised 
to  see  the  spire  of  the  distant  church 
brought  close  to  their  eyes.  Their  father 
was  called  to  witness  the  phenomenon; 
and,  delighted  at  what  he  saw,  he  began 
the  construction  of  the  telescope.  When 
it  was  finished  he  took  it  to  Galileo, 
who  improved  upon  it,  and  astonished 
the  Doge  and  the  nobles  of  Venice  by 
one  day  presenting  it  to  their  wondering 
eyes  to  look  through. 
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—"The  Religion  of  Shakespeare"  is  the  title  of 
a  new  book  b}'  Father  Sebastian  Bowden,  which 
is  soon  to  be  published  hy  Bui'ns  &  Gates. 

—"One  Poor  Scruple,"  Mrs.  Wilfrid  Ward's  new 
novel,  is  called  "a  distinctly  able  book"  by  the 
Atheno'uni.    Longmans  &  Co.  are  the  publishers. 

—A  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  Edersheim's  "Life 
and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah"  is  announced.  It 
will  be  in  one  octavo  volume.  The  author  was  a 
convert  to  Anglicanism  from  Judaism,  and  his  work 
has  special  excellences. 

—After  Thackeray's  death  a  diary  was  found 
which  contained  these  words  written  when  he  had 
just  moved  into  a  new  house:  "I  pray  Almighty 
God  that  the  words  I  write  in  this  house  may  be 
pure  and  honest;  that  they  may  be  dictated  by 
no  personal  spite,  unworthy  motive  or  unjust  greed 
for  gain;  that  they  may  tell  the  truth  as  far  as 
I  know  it,  and  tend  to  promote  love  and  peace 
among  men  for  the  sake  of  Christ  our  Lord."  An 
excellent  motto  for  a  writer ! 

—Young  priests  especially  will  be  gratefal  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Stang,  of  the  America'n  College,  Louvain, 
for  his  "Business  Guide,"  a  neatly  printed  volume 
of  about  100  pp.,  which  tells  how  to  keep  books, 
to  register  baptisms  and  marriages  —  to  keep 
records  of  various  kinds.  There  are  short  chapters 
on  building,  letter-writing,  wills,  etc.,  full  of  useful 
hints  to  inexperienced  pastors.  Excellent  as  the 
hook  is,  however,  we  think  it  would  be  greatly 
improved  by  the  omission  of  much  that  almost 
•veryone  knows,  and  the  addition  of  some  things 
not  generally  known. 

—Brother  Leo's  delightful  "Mirror  of  Perfection," 
a  life  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  by  his  favorite  com^ 
panion,  has  received  from  no  Catholic  reviewer  so 
sympathetic  and  appreciative  a  judgment  as  that 
pronounced  by  the  London  Academy.  We  quote 
the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  review : 

The  little  book  is  one  of  those  elect  works  to  read,  as 
Thomas  h  Kenipis  has  it,  in  angiilo,  to  the  soul's  comfort  and 
delight ;  it  belongs  to  the  true  faery  of  fork-lore  of  the  saints 
and  has  an  intense  individual  beauty.  It  takes  us  to  that 
Umbrian  countryside  which  the  footprints  of  Francis  and  hjs 
brethren  have  left  to  us  for  an  Holy  Land;  to  the  hills  and 
valleys,  woods  and  streams,  where  the  music  of  our  saint  is 
singing,  and  bird  and  beast  obey  him  lovingly,  and  the  light 
of  our  "Brother  Sun"  seems  purer  than  elsewhere.  It  is  the 
land  of  him  who  so  loved  the  loveliness  of  water  that  "when- 
soever he  did  wash  his  hands,  he  would  make  choice  of  such  a 
place  as  that  the  water  which  fell  should  not  be  trodden  by 
his  feet";  who  paid  loving  reverence  to  the  trees  and  flowers; 


whose  heart  went  out  toward  every  living  thing;  who  felt 
earth  and  air,  and  water  and  Are,  to  be  tremulous  and  overr 
flowing  with  the  beauty  of  their  witness  to  the  beauty  and 
the  love  of  God ;  whose  holy  and  rejoicing  humility  raised 
him  to  the  expectant  seat  of  Lucifer  In  the  unwintering  and 
everlasting  Paradise. 

—In  the  life  of  Leo  XIII.  upon  which  Mr.  Craw- 
ford  is  engaged  we  shall  have  a  solid  appreciation 
of  the  virtues,  talents,  and  deeds  of  one  of  the 
greatest  Pontiffs  of  our  century.  The  printe4 
materials  for  such  a  work  are  abundant,  but  the 
writing  of  it  demands  the  genius  for  biography,  and 
we  feel  certain  that  Mr.  Crawford  will  give  proof 
of  possessing  this  in  an  eminent  degree.  A  great 
deal  has  already  been  published  about  Leo  XIII, 
and  his  pontificate,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that 
nmch  of  it  belittles  him.  The  Vicar  of  Christ  should 
be  above  criticism  on  the  part  of  Catholics,  but  this 
does  not  necessitate  fulsome  praise  of  evei-y  act  of 
his,  nor  does  it  demand  wholesale  condemnation 
of  all  who  were  arrayed  against  him. 

—A  leading  English  Protestant  literary  journal 
is  at  a  loss  to  know  why  the  Church  seems  to 
neglect  hymns  and  "even  discards  the  'Lead,  Kindly 
Light'  of  its  own  great  son."  We  do  not  admire 
the  zeal  of  those  who  felt  that  the  honor  of  the 
Church  was  in  some  way  concerned,  and  hastened 
to  send  indignant  denials  of  this  charge  to  the  edi^ 
tor.  The  Church  certainly  does  "discard"  modern 
hymns,  broadly  speaking;  and  the  obvious  reason 
is  that  her  religious  service  is  not  a  mere  chanting 
of  ditties,  however  pious  their  sentiment,  but  a 
real  act  of  worship,— a  sacrifice  bodied  forth  in  an 
ancient  ritual  that  is  far  more  soul-stirring  than 
the  best  modern  hymn  ever  written— as  Cardina] 
Newman  would  be  the  first  to  say. 

—The  busiest  people  are  those  who  have  most 
leisure,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  utilize  odd 
moments.  Those  who  complain  of  never  getting 
free  time  are  apt  to  be  too  free  with  what  they 
have  already.  A  lesson  to  literary  workers — one 
that  ought  to  be  heeded  by  all  who  waste  theip 
own  time  or  steal  that  of  their  neighbor— was 
afforded  by  the  late  Father  Bridgett.  To  an  associ- 
ate who  complained  that  there  was  no  considerable 
time  free  for  study,  he  said,  "Oh!  if  I  were  to  wait 
for  some  considerable  leisure  I  should  never  study 
at  all :  my  study  consists  in  utilizing  the  scraps  of 
time  I  find  between  one  occupation  and  another." 
We  are  told  that  while  discharging  the  duties  of 
missionarj  and  superior  he  was  ever  profiting  of 
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every  moment  of  spare  time  to  collect  and  arrange 
matter  for  his  books,  some  of  the  most  learned 
and  usefal  of  which  were  the  fruit  of  these  odd 
moments.  The  number  of  works  written  or  edited 
by  this  good  priest  is  remarkable,  considering  his 
incessant  missionary  labors,  and,  above  all,  his 
frequent  infirmities. 

—"The  Mass  Book,"  published  by  the  Catholic 
Book  Exchange,  is  a  marvel  of  completeness  and 
cheapness  and  neatness.  Its  purpose  is  to  present 
in  the  simplest  form  the  prayers  that  are  most 
useful  in  the  devotional  life  of  Catholics.  The  Mass 
prayers  are  given  almost  exactly  as  they  are  said 
hy  the  priest  at  the  altar,  with  such  rubrical  direc- 
tions as  are  often  found  needful.  Other  ordinary 
devotional  practices  and  brief  explanations  of  the 
essential  doctrines  of  the  Church  are  interspersed 
throughout  the  booklet,  which  is  just  the  thing  to 
give  to  non-Catholics,  so  many  of  whom,  on  all  great 
solemnities,  feel  drawn  to  the  portals  of  Mother 
Church.  It  would  have  delighted  Father  Hecker 
to  see  a  little  book  like  this  and  to  learn  its 
purpose. 


The  Latest  Books* 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 


The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information  con- 
.  cerning  important  new  publications  of  special  interest 
to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will  appear  at 
the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out  from,  time  to 
time  so  as  to  make  room  for  new  titles.  In  this  way 
the  reader  will  always  have  before  him  a  complete 
guide  to  current  Catholic  literature.  As  a  rule, 
devotional  books,  pamphlets,  and  new  editions  will 
not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  for  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as  pos- 
sible.   Publishers'  prices  getterally  include  postage. 

Devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.     Bossuet.    $i. 
Life  of  Henry  Benedict  Stuart,  Cardinal   Duke  of 

York.     Bernard  W.  Kelly.     I1.25. 
Memoirs  of  Bishop  Loras  and  of  Members  of  His 

Family.     Rev.  Louis  de  Cailly.    About  |i. 
The  Cure  of  St.  Philippe.     Francis  W.  Grey.     $2. 
Cambridge  Conferences,    fosfph  Rickaby,  S.f.     40 

cts. 
The  Little  Flowers  of  St.  Francis.     T.  W.  Arnold. 

50  cts. 
Preparation  for  First  Holy  Communion.  Rev.  F.  X. 

Lasance.     75  cts. 
The  Catechism  of  Rodez.    Rev.  fohn  Thein.     I2.50, 

net. 
St.  John   Damascene  on    Holy   Images.    Afary   H. 

Allies.     $1. 
The  Four  Gospels.      Fery  Rev.  F.  A.  Spencer,  O.  P. 

$1.50. 


Historic  Nuns.     Bessie  R.  Belloc.    $1.60,  net. 

The  Life  of  St.  Edmund  of  Abingdon.     Frances  da 

Paravicini.    $1.60. 
Symbolism  of  Early  Christianity  from  the  Catacomt 

of  Rome.     Rt.  Rev.  F.  S.  Chatard.     25  cts. 
The  Triumph    of    Failure.     Rev.  P.  A,   Sheehan^ 

$1.60,  net. 

Three  Studies  in  Literature.  Louis  E.  Gates.   $i.5oJ 
Diet  in  Illness  and  Convalescence    Alice  Worthing^, 

ton  Winthrop.    $1.50. 
Eleanor  Leslie.     A  Memoir.    /.  M.  Stone.     $2. 
A  Harp  of  Many  Chords.     Mary  F.  Nixon.    |i. 
The  Tales  Tim  Told  Us.     Mary  E.  Mannix.    75  cts. 
Peasants  in  Exile.     Henryk  Sienkiewicz.     75  cts. 
Meditations  on  the  Love  of  God.     Pray  Diego  de 

E Stella.    $1,  net. 
The  Secret  of  Fougereuse.    Louise  Imogen  Guiney, 

lr.25. 
The  Sacred  Heart.     Rev.  Joseph  A.  Keller,  D.  D. 

70  cts. 
Hard  Sayings.     Rev.  George  Tyrrell,  S.f.     $2. 
The  Cup  of  Tregarvans.  Frances  I.  Kershaw.  75  cts., 

net. 
Meditations  on  the  Incarnation  and  Death  of  Our 

Lord.    Cardinal  Wiseman.    $1.10. 
Mrs.  Markham's  Nieces.   Frances  I,  Kershaw.  |i.oo. 

net. 
A  Corner  of  Spain.    Miriam  Coles  Harris.    $1.25. 
Sacred  Scenes  and  Mysteries.  Rev.  J.  F.  X.  O' Conor, 

Sf     $1. 
Seven  Jewels  from  Our  Saviour's  Lips.     Rev.  Joseph 

O'Reilly.     12  cts. 
Impressions  and  Opinions.    Walter  Lecky.   50  cts. 
Heroes  of  the  Middle  West.  3Iary  Hartwell  Gather- 

wood.     60  cts. 
Pitman's  Practical  German  Grammar.     50  cts. 
The  Leopard  of  Lancianus.     In  a  Brazilian  Forest. 

Maurice  F.  Egan.     $1,  each. 
Prince  Ragnal,  and  Other  Verses.   Eleanor  C.  Don- 
nelly.   50  cts. 
Oxford  Conferences.   Rev.  Joseph  Rickaby,  S.  J.    40 

cts.,  net. 
A  Klondike  Picnic.     Eleanor  C.  Donnelly.    85  cts. 
Veneration  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Rohner-Brennan. 

$1.25. 
A    Cruise    Under  the    Crescent.     Charles    Warren 

Stoddard.     $1.50. 
Westchester.     Henry  Austin  Adams.     75  cts. 
Lasca,  and  Other  Stories.    M(iry  F.  Nixon.    75  cts. 
Mariae  Corolla.     Father  Edmund,  C.  P.     $1.25 
The  Chase  of  an  Heiress.     Christian  Reid.     |i. 
The   Choral  Sodality  Hand-book.     Rev.  James  A,    , 

Walsh.     25  cts. 
Manual  of  Catholic  Theology.     Vol.  II.      Wilhelm*  -i 

Scannell.    $4,  net. 
Illustrated   Explanation  of  the   Holy    Sacraments. 

Rev.  Dr.  Rolfus.     75  cts. 
Cardinal  Lavigerie.     75  cts. 
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O  Queen  of  May! 


The  Origin  of  a  Widespread  Devotion. 


BY  MARION  ARNOLD. 

'THE  heavens  wear  the  hue 
Of  Mary's  mantle  blue, 
And  all  the  earth  is  clad  in  bright  array; 

With  many  a  fervent  prayer, 

Thy  children  everywhere 
Look  up  with  love  to  thee,  O  Queen  of  May! 

The  wild  bird  chorus  thrills. 

And  o'er  the  distant  hills 
The  winds  bring  perfume  from  the  flow'ry  spray; 

The  surpliced  orchard  trees 

Are  chanting  litanies 
Of  praise  and  love  to  thee,  O  Queen  of  May! 

From  every  hill  and  plain 

There  comes  a  sweet  refrain, 
That  to  the  heart  its  message  bears  alway; 

I  hear  the  purling  streams. 

And  all  their  music  seems 
A  song  of  love  for  thee,  O  Queen  of  May! 

And  shall  my  voice  be  still. 

While  bird  and  bloom  and  rill 
Are  singing  in  thy  praise  a  roundelay? 

Oh,  teach  me.  Holy  One, 

The  daughter  of  thy  Son, 
To  hymn  my  love  to  thee,  O  Queen  of  May! 


It  was  prophesied  that  God  should 
come  upon  earth.  When  the  time  was 
now  full,  it  was  announced  by  the  Angel 
coming  to  Mary.  ''Hail,  full  of  grace!" 
said  Gabriel;  ''the  Lord  is  with  thee; 
blessed  art  thou  among  women."  She, 
then,  was  the  sure  promise  of  the  coming 
Saviour;  and  therefore  May  is  by  a 
special  title  her  month. — Newman. 


----FAIREST  month  of  all  the 
^X  ^  year.  May  is  appropriately 
.^^#  dedicated  to  the  fairest  of 
^^^  Eve's  daughters,  —  ex  qua 
*'—  mundo  lux  est  orta.  It  is  the  inspi- 
ration of  that  Spirit  of  Wisdom  which 
broods  over  our  Church  with  dovelike 
tenderness.  The  exquisite  beauty  of  the 
devotion  of  the  Month  of  Mary  elicits 
our  purest  admiration.  Its  efficacy  upon 
the  soul  surpasses  all  understanding  here 
below  and  gladdens  all  heaven  above. 
May  is  the  floral'  feast  of  all  Christians, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  its  mystical 
consistency  throughout.  The  object  of 
our  celebration  is  floral  by  Scriptural 
allusion;  for  Mary,  in  signification  of 
her  perfect  purity,  is  styled  the  Flos 
campi — the  Flower  of  the  field;  Lilium 
vallis — the  Lily  of  the  vale  ;  and  Rosa 
matutina  —  the  Rose  of  morn.  For  our 
part,  we  offer  up  to  her  the  first-fruits 
of  the  floral  kingdom  by  decorating 
her  altars,  shrines,  and  images  with  the 
fairest  flowers  of  Ma^'.  These  are  but 
trifling  compared  with  the  flowerets  — 
the  £oretti,  as  the  old  ascetics  style 
them  — of  virtues  and  acts  of  mortifica- 
tion which  we  practise  during  the  month 
of  May  in  honor  of  our  Heavenly 
Queen.  And  this  our  vernal  celebration 
in  honor  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  bears  no 
reference  —  save,   perhaps,   by   contrast — 
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to  the  Floralia,  or  floral  feasts  of  the 
pagans,  chronicled  by  the  classic  poets. 
It  is  not  a  Christianized  continuation 
of  them.  It  is  all  the  work  of  sanctified 
nature,  and  as  such  had  a  modest  genesis. 

Away  back  in  the  fourteenth  century 
the  figure  of  a  blessed  monk  of  Germany 
is  seen  entering  the  choir  at  early  dawn 
of  the  1st  of  May.  He  bears  a  garland 
of  flowers  in  his  hand.  Approaching  the 
statue  of  Christ's  Mother  which  graces 
the  choir,  he  kneels  down  before  it,  then 
rises,  his  face  aglow  with  holy  emotion, 
and  places  the  chaplet  on  the  head  of 
the  statue.  It  is  Blessed  Henry  Suso, 
of  Suabia,  offering  his  usual  xenium 
Maiale — May -gift  to  Mary  Immaculate. 
This  he  repeated  every  day  for  a  month ; 
and  the  Bollandists  narrate  that  this 
"  spouse  of  the  Divine  Wisdom  "  —  so 
called  from  his  singular  predilection  for 
the  Wisdom  of  God  from  his  earliest 
infancy  —  refrained  during  the  month  of 
April  from  touching  the  flowers,  that  he 
might  offer  them,  in  all  their  fragrant 
perfection  and  loveliness,  to  the  Virgin 
Mary  on  the  1st  of  May. 

Father  Giovanni  Nadasi,  taking  the 
idea  from  the  Blessed  Henry,  not  only 
observed  his  custom  of  making  a  May- 
offering  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  but  also 
wrote  (and  published  at  Cologne,  where 
he  resided)  a  little  book  of  meditations 
and  acts  of  devotion  for  every  day  in  the 
month.  This  work  appeared  in  1664, 
and  was  called  '' Mensis  Marianus" 
(Month  of  Mary).  There  is  reason  to 
think  that  it  was  translated  into  Italian 
and  published  in  Rome.  But  neither 
the  practice  of  the  Blessed  Henry  nor 
the  work  of  Father  Nadasi  suggested 
thereby  can  be  considered  as  the  formal 
origin  of  the  consecration  of  the  month 
of  May  to  the  Blessed  Virgin;  for  the 
May-offering  of  Henry  Suso  was  confined 
to  himself,  while  the  meditations  on  the 
life  of  the  Mother  of  God  by  Father 
Nadasi,    which    appeared    nearly    three 


centuries  later,  are  for  any  month  of 
the  year,  or  for  any  thirty  days  thereof; 
beginning,  as'  he  himself  puts  it,  quolibet 
die — *'on  any  day."  The  same  is  true  of 
similar  publications  which  appeared  in 
Germany  soon  after,  on  the  plan  of 
Nadasi's  meditations. 

Something  similar  to  the  pious  custom 
of  Blessed  Henry  Suso  is  to  be  found 
in  France  about  the  first  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  Martial  of  Auvergne, 
in  his  ''Arretes  d 'Amour,"  narrates  that 
on  the  1st  of  May  it  was  customary 
with  the  young  men  to  indulge  in  sports 
and  games,  oftentimes  carrying  a  young 
tree  in  procession,  and  planting  it  in 
a  public  square,  or  before  the  house  of 
some  distinguished  personage,  and  more 
frequently  before  the  residence  of  a 
popular  lady.  They  then  decorated  it 
with  brilliants,  ribbons,  and  emblems. 
Du  Breul,  in  his  ''Theatre  des  Antiquites 
de  Paris,"  published  in  1612,  says  that 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  jewellers 
of  Paris  introduced  in  the  year  1449  the 
custom  of  presenting  every  year,  on  the 
1st  of  May,  at  the  hour  of  midnight, 
a  Maypole  before  the  high  altar  in  the 
Church  of  Notre  Dame.  It  was  hoisted 
on  a  pedestal  made  in  the  form  of  a 
tabernacle,  with  ornamented  niches  in 
which  were  historical  figures  wrought 
in  silk,  gold  and  silver.  Underneath 
pended  scrolls  bearing  dedicatory  verses 
in  French.  The  Maypole  remained  in 
front  of  the  high  altar  until  after  Vespers 
on  the  following  day;  it  was  then 
removed  to  a  place  near  the  statue  of 
the  Madonna,  where  it  remained  until 
the  next  May-day. 

This  custom  continued  until  1607, 
when  the  gold-beaters  offered  a  gorgeous 
triangular  tabernacle  of  ash,  carved  in 
a  masterly  style.  It  contained  three 
pictures,  and  these  were  changed  ever}^ 
year.  In  addition  to  this,  they  continued 
to  make  the  offering  of  the  usual  May- 
pole.    Kreuzer,  in  his   ''Christian  Archi- 
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lecture,"  mentions  a  little  book  printed 
in  1550,  called  ''The  Spiritual  Maypole," 
which,  no  doubt,  contained  the  history  of 
the  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  the 
Church  of  Notre  Dame.  This  devotion  is 
mentioned  by  Balinghem  ( *  *  Ephemerides 
Marianae")  in  the  sixteenth,  and  by 
Nadasi  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
Whether  this  custom  of  making  a  May- 
oifering  to  the  Mother  of  God  was. 
introduced  into  France  by  the  example  of 
the  Blessed  Henr}^  does  not  appear.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  however,  the  spiritual 
Maypole  of  the  Parisians  is  not  the 
Month  of  Mary  in  its  formality. 

Come  we  to  Italy,  cradle  and  nursery  of 
the  devotion  to  Mary.  Father  Francesco 
La  Lomia,  a  Jesuit  of  Palermo,  published 
in  the  year  1758  a  quaint  little  book  of 
devotions  entitled  ''The  Month  of  May 
Consecrated  to  the  Great  Mother  of 
God."  In  the  preface  thereof  he  says: 
"In  Ital}^  this  tender  devotion  began." 
He  then  speaks  of  another  work,  anterior 
to  his  own,  which  was  published  in 
Rome,  and  which  was  the  means  of  intro- 
ducing the  devotion  into  Malta.  This 
book  contained  meditations,  examples, 
ejaculations  and  pious  exercises,  by  w^hich 
the  children  of  Mary  might  pass  the 
month  of  May  devoutly.  Who  w^as  the 
author  of  the  work?  Father  Marianus 
Parthenius  (Giuseppe  Maria  Mazzolari), 
who  was  the  first  in  Italy  to  compile 
a  book  of  devotions  for  the  month  of 
May  consecrated  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 
It  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  Ferrara 
in  1750.  The  tender  love  of  this  pious 
priest  for  the  Queen  of  Heaven  is  still 
proverbial  in  Italy. 

Whence  did  he  derive  the  devotion,  or 
is  it  an  institution  of  his  own  tender 
piety?  We  know  that  he  published  his 
book  in  Ferrara,  where  he  resided  one 
year.  In  the  preface  he  speaks  of  the 
month  of  May  "consecrated"  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  Therefore  the  devotion 
already     existed;     though    the     learned 


Father  Vanucci,  S.  J.,  who  has  studied 
this  question  for  years,  aflirms  that  the 
devotional  work  of  Parthenius  is  the  first 
on  record.  Gaetano  Buganza  ( born  in 
Mantua,  1732)  gives  us,  in  a  preface  to 
his  discourses  for  the  Month  of  Mary, 
a  clue  to  the  mystery.   He  observes: 

"In  a  remote  part  of  the  city  of 
Mantua  there  rises  up,  in  the  midst  of 
cultivated  fields  and  fruitful  trees,  an 
ancient  church  of  the  great  Countess 
Matilda,  erected  in  the  eleventh  century 
and  dedicated  to  the  illustrious  Bishop 
of  Mira,  St.  Nicholas.  There  is  in  this 
church  an  ancient  and  devout  image  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  preserved  from  the 
injuries  of  time  and  weather  through 
the  provident  care  of  its  guardians.  The 
devotion  which  the  Mantuans  profess 
to  this  image  of.  the  Virgin  Mary  ab 
antiquo — from  of  old — is  singular.  But 
particularly  in  the  month  of  May  for 
many  years  it  is  their  solemn  custom 
to  visit  it  every  day,  as  an  exercise 
of  that  devotion  which  consecrates  to 
Mary,  the  beautiful  Mother  of  the  flowers 
of  every  virtue,  the  lovely  month  of 
flowers  of  our  earth." 

Donesmondi,  in  his  "Istoria  Ecclesi- 
astica  di  Mantova,"  published  in  1613^ 
gives  us  the  date  of  that  ab  antiquo 
mentioned  by  Father  Buganza.  "In  the 
fifteenth  century,"  he  writes,  "the  pious 
prince,  Giovanni  Francesco  Gonzaga,  the 
first  Marquis  of  Mantua,  having  a  great 
devotion  for  the  religious  Order  of  St. 
Ambrose,  wished  to  enrich  his  own  city 
with  those  zealous  priests;  and,  having 
petitioned  the  Holy  See,  he  obtained 
the  faculty  of  introducing  them  into 
the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas.  He  immedi- 
ately built  there  (in  1424),  in  fulfilment 
of  a  vow,  a  commodious  convent 
contiguous  to  the  church;  which  latter, 
that  it  might  be  the  more  frequented, 
was  enriched  by  the  Pontiff"  Martin  V. 
with  indulgences  in  perpetuum,  for  every 
Sunday   in  May.    Hence   down    to    our 
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own  days  the  Mantuans  keep  up  their 
fervor  in  visiting  it  during  those  days, 
especially  toward  eventide." 

Elsewhere  the  same  author  states  that 
this  devotion  did  not  confine  itself  to 
Mantua,  but  ''passed  into  other  cities." 
In  1782  Father  Buganza  published  a 
book  entitled  "To  the  Devout  Souls  of 
the  Month  of  Mary,"  which  he  thus 
prefaces:  "Here  is  a  new  book  for  the 
devotion  of  consecrating  the  month  of 
May  to  Mary,  And  do  not  be  disturbed 
on  hearing  of  a  new  book,  apprehensive 
of  a  change  of  the  method  recommended 
by  the  long  use  of  one  hundred  and 
more  years. ^^  Now,  those  one  hundred 
and  more  years  bridge  over  to  a  nicety 
the  interval  between  1613  and  1782; 
and  Donesmondi  at  the  former  date 
placed  us  in  communication  with  the 
days  of  antiquity  when  Pope  Martin  Y. 
granted  indulgences  in  perpetuum  to  the 
little  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  in  Mantua 
for  every  Sunday  in  May. 

From  Mantua,  then, its  fountain-head, 
we  have  but  to  follow  the  tide  of  the 
devotion  of  the  Month  of  Mary  south- 
ward to  Ferrara,  where  Parthenius  first 
embodied  it  in  a  lasting  form,  which  was 
embellished  and  popularized  by  Father 
Muzzarelli ;  back  to  fair  Venice  it  moves, 
as  is  evident  from  the  devotional  work 
of  Parthenius  published  there  in  1761; 
thence  with  new  vigor  it  traverses  the 
width  of  the  peninsula  in  its  onward 
course  toward  Rome,  irrigating  and 
freshening,  like  the  Nile,  pious  souls  in 
the  love  of  Mary;  from  Rome  through 
Southern  Italy,  past  the  land  of  Liguori, 
down  to  the  Sicilies, — nay,  out  to  sunny 
Malta,  bathing  in  the  Levant. 

From  Sicily,  Pere  Pierre  Dore,  then  an 
exile  from  France,  carried  the  devotion  to 
his  native  country  in  1783,  in  the  shape 
of  Father  La  Lomia's  little  work,  which 
he  translated  and  published  at  Nancy 
in  1787,  dedicating  it  to  Madame  Louise 
de  France,,  prioress  of  the  Carmelite  nuns 


in  Paris.  From  the  chapel  of  the  nuns 
the  devotion  found  its  way  into  other 
religious  houses  of  France,  into  parish 
churches,  and  into  seminaries.  Whither- 
soever a  French  missionary  went,  he 
planted  the  devotion  of  the  Month  of 
Mary.  Our  own  land,  the  islands  of  the 
South  Sea,  Africa  and  Asia,  can  attest 
this.  As  for  England  and  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  their  young  levites  educated 
in  Rome  and  in  France,  among  other 
blessings  carried  also  this  one  home 
with  them. 

In  a  papal  rescript,  dated  March  21, 
1815,  Pope  Pius  VII.  confirmed  the 
institution  for  ten  years;  and  on  the 
18th  of  June,  1822,  blessed  it  forever; 
sanctioning  anew  the  indulgence  con- 
tained in  the  rescript — 300  days  each  day 
in  the  month,  and  a  plenary  indulgence 
once  in  the  month,  for  all  those  who, 
either  publicly  or  privately,  honor  the 
Blessed  Virgin  during  May, —  this  latter 
indulgence  to  be  gained  after  they  have 
confessed,  communicated,  and  prayed  for 
the  intentions  of  the  Holy  See. 

I  remarked  in  the  outset  that  the  May 
devotions  to  Mary  are  a  vernal  cele- 
bration for  us  Christians;  not  waiving 
the  custom  of  the  people  of  Ceara  and 
Pemambuco,  who  hold  the  celebration 
in  September;  nor  of  the  Monteirites, 
the  Buenos  Ayrians,  and  the  Chilians, 
who  honor  the  Mother  of  God  especially 
in  November;  for  these  months  are  their 
spring,  their  flowery  May.  The  moving 
impulse  is  always  the  same,  whether 
viewed  in  tropical  America  or  in  ancient 
Mantua,  where  the  May-flowers  of  earth 
and  the  more  beauteous  flowers  of  the 
heart  were  first  offered  conjointly  to  our 
Mother  and  Queen,  Mary  Immaculate. 

D.  P. 


Be  not  amazed  at  life.  'Tis  still 
The  mode  of  God  with  His  elect, 

Their  hopes  exactly  to  fulfil 
In  times  and  ways  they  least  expect. 

—Coventry  Patznore. 
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Book  III.  — The  Wings  of  Eros. 

V. 
EANWHILE   the   girl,  who  had 
been  left  alone  in  Mr.  Darracote's 

^  I  great  chair  by  the  library  fire, 
remained  quite  still  after  the 
others  had  gone  out  and  the  shadows  of 
twilight  began  to  gather  in  the  spacious 
room.  As  these  shadows  deepened,  the 
radiance  of  the  fire  asserted  itself,  and 
bathed  in  lovely  light  the  young  figure 
sitting  so  motionless,  the  young  face 
gazing  meditatively  into  the  glowing 
depths. 

*'He  is  not  disagreeable,"  was  what 
Irma  was  thinking.  "He  is  not  super- 
cilious and  affected,  nor  —  apparently — 
insincere.  No  doubt  he  is  as  worldly  and 
perhaps  as  mercenary  as  Mrs.  Treheme 
says;  but  there  is  something  attractive 
about  him, — something  which  makes  one 
feel  that  it  is  possible  to  speak  to  him 
as  it  has  not  been  possible  to  speak  to 
any  one  else.  Is  it  not  so.  Rex?  "  she  said 
aloud  to  the  collie,  who  suddenly  lifted 
himself  from  the  hearth-rug  and  laid  his 
head  in  her  lap.  ''You  like  him;  and  I 
think  3^our  instinct  is  better  worth 
trusting  than  that  of  many  people.  It 
was  good  to  hear  how  he  spoke  of 
your  dead  master, — good  to  have  one 
honest,  loyal  word  uttered  about  him 
beneath  this  roof.  You  could  not  speak, 
dear  doggie,  and  I  had  no  knowledge; 
but  I  always  felt  that  he  must  have  been 
different  from  the  odious  character  Mrs. 
Treherne  described.  And  since  she  was 
so  mistaken  about  one  why  should  she 
not  be  mistaken  about  the  other  ?  There 
are  people  who  can  see  only  the  worst 
side  of  a  character  —  its  infirmities,  its 
littlenesses,  the  faults  we  all  possess. 
I  think  she  is    one  of  those,  so  I  shall 


put  aside  the  recollection  of  what  she 
has  said  of  Mr.  Hastings  and  judge 
him  for  myself.  It  is  certain  that  he  is 
the  first,  the  very  first,  person  whom  I 
have  met  in  my  new  life  of  whom  I  feel 
that  it  is  possible  to  make  a  friend. 
And  in  my  old  life  I  had  so  many,  so 
very  many  friends.  Rex," — and  the  lips 
trembled  a  little  over  the  words — "that 
it  seems  strange  to  be  without  any 
now — any,  that  is,  except  you  and  dear 
old  Margherita.  And  this  reminds  me — 
come!  we  must  go  and  cheer  her  up 
a  little." 

The  dog  understood  the  tone,  if  not 
the  words;  and,  springing  to  his  feet, 
ran  before  her  to  the  door,  then  across 
the  hall  and  up  the  stairs  to  another 
door,  where  he  stood,  wagging  his  tail 
in  an  attitude  of  expectancy,  until  she 
reached  and  opened  it. 

A  large  chamber,  furnished  in  virginal 
colors  —  softest  blue  and  white — was 
revealed.  But  Rex  knew  this  was  not 
their  final  destination;  and,  bounding 
across  the  floor,  he  pushed  open  an  inner 
door  which  gave  access  to  a  smaller 
room,  intended  for  a  dressing-room,  but 
converted  into  another  chamber,  where 
before  a  grate  of  glowing  coal  sat  a 
short,  dark  woman  with  a  melancholy 
expression,  engaged  in  darning  stockings 
despite  the  growing  dusk. 

She  started  and  uttered  an  exclamation 
as  the  dog  reached  her  side  and  pushed 
his  cold  nose  into  her  hand;  then  she 
looked  up  and  saw  the  figure  advancing 
toward  her. 

"  Sit  still,  Margherita,"  said  Irma's 
soft  tones  in  Italian,  "and  put  down 
that  darning  instantly.  You  wicked 
woman!  do  you  want  to  make  yourself 
blind,  so  that  I  shall  have  nobody  at 
all  to  look  after  me?" 

"One  must  do  something,  signorina," 
replied  Margherita  sadly,  as  she  laid 
aside  the  darning  obediently,  and  looked 
with  her  dark,  wistful  eyes  —  affectionate 
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and  faithful  avS  those  of  the  dog  beside 
her  —  at  the  girl  who  sat  down  in  a 
basket  chair  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
hearth.  ''It  is  the  best  blessing  of  God, 
one's  work.  I  have  found  that  out  now, 
though  perhaps  I  grumbled  somewhat  in 
the  old  time  when  I  had  what  I  thought 
was  too  much  of  it.  But  too  much  is 
better  than  too  little, —  oh,  very  much 
better!  Now  I  have  so  little  that  I  am 
thankful  when  I  can  tind  any  holes  in 
your  stockings  to  darn." 

"I  will  try  to  provide  them  for  you  a 
little  faster,"  said  Irma,  with  a  smile, 
which  was  partly  for  the  thought  that 
she  could  order  a  new  supply  of  stockings 
every  day,  if  it  pleased  her  to  do  so, 
without  incurring  the  charge  of  extrav- 
agance. "My  poor  Margherita!  I  know 
you  are  not  happy  in  this  new  life,  and 
I  fear  I  was  selfish  and  wrong  to  bring 
you  into  it." 

"  As  if  I  would  have  been  left  behind !  " 
replied  Margherita,  with  a  fla^h  in  her 
eyes, — "evea  if  I  had  not  promised  the 
signor  that  I  would  never  leave  you." 

"What!"  exclaimed  Irma,  quickly. 
"Did  my  father  ever  talk  to  you  of— of 
what  he  feared?" 

"Yes,  signorina.  Have  1  never  told 
you?  It  was  the  day  when  we  parted 
at  the  church  door  in  Passy  and  you 
insisted  that  I  should  go  home.  I  was 
angry,  because  I  saw  no  need  for  it — 
God  forgive  me!  —  and  when  I  entered 
the  garden  where  the  signor-  was  sitting, 
and  he  inquired  for  you,  I  told  him  that 
you  were  tired  of  old  Margherita  and 
that  you  had  insisted  on  my  coming 
home,  saying  that  he  might  need  some- 
thing; while  you  went  your  wa^^  into 
the  streets  of  Paris,  where  no  one  so 
young  and  so  beautiful  as  you  should 
have  been  seen  alone.  Then — O  carissima 
mia,  it  breaks  my  heart  to  think  of 
it! — he  called  me  to  him  so  gently,  and 
laid  his  hand  on  mine  and  said  many 
things,  kinder  far  than  I  deserved,  of  my 


service  and  my  faithfulness;  and  then 
he  said:  'You  are  not  a  servant  but  a 
friend,  Margherita,  and  therefore  I  want 
to  tell  you  that  I  am  so  ill,  little  as  you 
may  think  it,  that  I  am  likely  to  die  at 
any  moment.  The  signorina  does  not 
know  this,  but  she  suspects  it,  and  this  is 
why  she  has  sent  you  home.  You  must 
not  say  one  word  to  her ;  we  will  spare 
her  as  long  as  we  can.  But  I  tell  you 
that  you  may  understand,  and  also  that 
you  ma}^  promise  me  never  to  leave  her ; 
for  after  I  am  gone  she  will  be  very 
lonely,  my  poor  child ! '  " 

"0  my  father — my  dear,  dear  father!" 
said  Irma,  with  a  sudden  burst  of  tears. 
"  How  lonely,  how  sad  of  heart,  not 
even  you  could  tell!" 

"And  then,  signorina,"  Margherita 
went  on,  weeping  also,  "I  knelt  down 
by  him  and  promised  —  and  I  called  God 
and  the  Blessed  Mother  to  witness  the 
promise — that  I  would  never  leave  you 
as  long  as  you  had  any  need  of  me, 
and  that  I  would  follow  you  wherever 
you  went.  I  didn't  think  then  that  you 
would  be  likely  to  go  so  far,  but  it  is 
all  the  same:  I  will  never  leave  you 
unless  you  drive  me  away.  But  I  should 
be  glad  if  there  were  only  something 
more  that  I  could  find  to  do  for  you." 

"You  may  be  sure  that  I  will  never 
drive  you  away,"  said  Irma,  drying  her 
tears,  and  putting  down  Rex,  who  was 
insistently  offering  sympathy  in  a  grief 
which  his  heart,  itself  acquainted  with 
grief,  clearl}'  divined.  "And  I  must  try 
to  find  something  more  for  you  to  do. 
But  it  is  a  little  puzzling.  You  see  we  are 
so  oppressively  rich  now,  and  there  are 
so  many  servants  to  do  everything — " 

"A  great  many  more  than  there  need 
be!"  Margherita  cried,  sharjDly.  "Half 
of  them  might  do  the  work,  the  lazy—" 

"Ah,  never  mind  about  that!"  inter- 
posed Irma,  who  had  heard  it  all  before. 
"It  would  not  do  to  cut  down  the 
household,  because    there  is    no  need  of 
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economy,  and  we  have  a  position  to 
maintain.  You  must  not  forget  that, 
absurd  as  it  seems — " 

She  had  struck  the  right  chord  ;  for  at 
these  words  Margherita  lifted  her  head 
proudly. 

*'And  why  should  it  seem  absurd?" 
she  demanded.  "It  would  not  be  absurd 
even  if  we  were  in  Italy  and  you  were 
the  princess  that  you  should  be;  for 
your  mother — God  rest  her  soul!  —  was 
a  cousin  (though  very  far  removed,  it  is 
true)  to  Prince  Stronzolli." 

"Well,  3'ou  see,  I  must  maintain  my 
rank  as  cousin  to  a  prince,  now  that  I 
have  the  means  to  do  so,  even  though 
we  are  not  in  Italy,"  said  Irma;  "and 
yet  I  should  very  much  like  to  make 
you  happy  by  providing  you  with  an 
occupation  if  I  could.  Can  you  think  of 
nothing  you  would  like  to  do?" 

"  What  I  should  like, "said  Margherita, 
"would  be  to  work  for  you,  and  take 
care  of  you,  and  scold  you  sometimes,  as 
I  used  to  do ;  but  I  know  that  can  never 
be  again,"  she  ended  sadly,  shaking  her 
head.  "You  are  a  great  lady  now,  and  I 
would  not  have  you  anything  else.  But 
if  you  could  send  away  that  impudent 
minx  Suzanne,  and  let  me  have  charge 
of  all  your  things,  I  should  be  better 
satisfied." 

Irma  could  not  but  smile  at  this 
request ;  for  she  knew  well  that  a  deadly 
feud  existed  between  Margherita  and 
the  French  maid  whom  it  had  been  Mrs. 
Treherne's  first  act  to  engage  for  her  in 
Paris ;  and  she  was  also  aware  that  the 
fault  was  all  on  Margherita's  side. 

"But  if  I  sent  away  Suzanne,"  she 
said,  "I  should  have  no  peace  with  Mrs. 
Treheme  until  I  had  engaged  some  one 
to  fill  her  place;  and  it  is  possible  that 
you  might  not  like  the  newcomer  any 
better  than  Suzanne,  who  seems  to  me 
a  very  good  girl  on  the  whole." 

"  Mrs.Treherne !  "  repeated  Margherita, 
scornfully;    and  she  burst  forth  into  a 


voluble  stream  of  Italian  words.  "Why 
should  not  Mrs.  Treherne  herself  go?" 
she  asked.  "  Why  should  she  stay  to  play 
mistress  in  a  house  where  she  is  not 
mistress?  It  is  Mrs.  Treherne's  orders 
here  and  Mrs.  Treherne's  orders  there, 
and  Mrs.  Treherne  to  be  consulted  about 
everything — even  the  signorina's  maid. 
And  it  was  only  yesterday  I  heard  her 
say  something  to  Mrs.  Dickson  about 
'that  old  Italian  woman.'  She  thought  I 
understood  no  English :  she  is  mistaken. 
I  shall  always  say  that  it  is  a  language 
fit  for  pigs,  but  I  know  much  of  it." 

"  Patience,  patience,  Margherita  dear !  " 
said  Irma,  sighing  a  little.  "We  can  not 
have  things  exactly  as  we  would  like 
in  this  world,  no  matter  how  rich  we 
may  be.  Mrs.  Treherne  must  be  borne 
with,  because  I  am  too  young  to  live 
alone,  you  know;  and  there  is  no  one  else 
to  take  charge  of  me.  That  she  acts  as 
mistress  of  the  house  where  she  has  been 
mistress  a  long  time,  does  not  trouble 
me  at  all,  so  why  should  it  trouble  you  ? 
I  am  glad  that  she  relieves  me  of  the 
responsibility;  for  what  do  I  know  of 
ordering  the  affairs  of  a  household  like 
this  ?  It  is  not  like  our  little  menage  in 
Paris, — the  dear  little  menage  for  which 
you  and  I  used  to  go  marketing  in  our 
happy  days.  But  now  let  us  talk  no 
more  of  these  things.  Instead,  I  will  tell 
you  a  piece  of  good  news.  Some  one  is 
coming — some  one  who  belongs  to  our 
old  life.   Guess  who  it  is." 

"Signor  Norbert  perhaps?"  said  the 
maid  promptly, — for  she  had  not  been 
blind  in  those  old  days  of  which  Irma 
spoke. 

The  girl  started  and  flushed  suddenly. 
Was  it  because  the  thought  of  Norbert 
and  his  young,  impetuous  passion  had 
grown  dim  with  her  amid  all  the  changes 
which  her  life  had  lateh^  known,  and 
that  her  heart,  loyal  and  constant  to 
every  claim  upon  it,  reproached  her  for 
such  forgetfulness  ? 
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'*No,"  she  said,  ''it  is  not  Mr.  Norbert. 
Why  should  you  think  of  him  ?  It  is  my 
cousin  Camilla.  Since  she  made  her  debut 
in  Milan,  she  has  been  singing  in  Paris ; 
and  she  has  achieved  such  a  triumph 
that  the  impresarios  are  offering  her 
engagements  everywhere.  She  is  to  go 
to  London  next  May ;  but  she  is  coming 
to  America  first,  and  she  will  pay  me  a 
visit.  Is  not  that  delightful — to  think  of 
having  Camilla  here?" 

Margherita  agreed  that  it  was  indeed 
delightful;  for  next  to  Irma— although 
at  a  long  interval — Camilla  ranked  in  her 
affections,  and  her  interest  was  intense 
in  the  triumph  of  which  Irma  spoke.  She 
insisted  upon  all  details;  and  they  were 
still  talking  in  the  fire-lit  dusk,  with  Rex 
sitting  solemnly  and  happily  between 
them,  when  a  trim  figure  appeared  in 
the  door  of  Irma's  chamber  and  a  voice 
said  in  French: 

''Is  Mademoiselle  ready  to  make  her 
toilette  ?  There  is  only  half  an  hour  until 
dinner." 

It  was  Suzanne  the  detested.  Irma 
found  herself  giving  an  apologetic  glance 
toward  Margherita  as  she  rose,  saying: 

"Yes,  Suzanne,  I  am  ready.  I  did  not 
know  it  was  so  late." 

It  was  while  this  conversation  by  the 
fireside  was  in  progress  that  Mrs. 
Treherne,  having  parted  from  Hastings 
in  the  grounds,  was  walking  homeward, 
wrapped  in  her  soft  furs,  and  smiling  a 
little  as  if  at  some  thought  that  pleased 
her.  It  was  not  an  agreeable  smile ;  but, 
then,  Mrs.  Treheme's  expressions  when 
alone  were  not  always  agreeable.  Hard 
lines  were  apt  to  come  out  at  such  times 
about  her  lips,  and  cruel  and  crafty 
gleams  to  shine  in  her  eyes.  It  is  the 
penalty  of  these  expressions  that  in  time 
they  write  themselves  indelibly  on  the 
countenance,  but  that  time  had  not  yet 
come  with  this  fair-faced  woman.  Only 
the  keenest  observer  could  now  perceive 


the  harshness  lurking  beneath  the  soft- 
ness, the  narrowness  and  pettiness  of 
soul  which  insincerity  veiled. 

It  was  with  the  aspect  of  one  dwelling 
upon  some  pleasurable  thought,  which 
derived  its  keenest  edge  of  pleasure 
from  the  fact  that  the  matter  on  which 
it  dwelt  would  not  be  agreeable  to 
another  person,  that  she  strolled  on 
through  the  clear  winter  twilight  toward 
the  stately  house  set  in  the  midst  of 
its  widespreading  lawns.  And  as  she 
approached  it  from  one  side  her  glance 
suddenly  perceived  a  figure  approaching 
it  from  the  other,— a  figure  coming  along 
the  drive  which  led  from  the  gates  half 
a  mile  distant, — small,  shrunken,  insig- 
nificant, yet  with  something  strangely 
familiar  in  its  aspect. 

She  paused  for  an  instant  and  caught 
her  breath  sharply.  "That  old  man!" 
she  exclaimed  aloud.  Then  she  hurried 
on  quickly  and  reached  the  stone  steps 
of  the  entrance  of  the  house  a  little  in 
advance  of  him. 

So  it  occurred  that  when  Peter  Wilkins 
lifted  his  eyes  from  the  gravelled  drive 
on  which  they  had  been  abstractedly 
bent,  he  saw  before  him  the  woman 
whom  he  had  met  in  the  hall  of  Argyle 
on  the  night  when  Mr.  Darracote  lay 
dying.  Standing  in  the  sunset  light,  her 
rich  beauty,  her  whole  air  of  arrogant 
superiority  to  the  common  things  of  life, 
struck  him,  now  as  then,  as  altogether 
intimidating  and  overwhelming.  It  is 
an  effect  which  such  fine  ladies  as  Mrs. 
Treherne  like  to  inspire,  and  which  never 
fails  to  afford  them  a  distinct  sensation 
of  gratified  vanity.  At  present  it  also 
gave  Mrs.  Treherne  something  more, — 
a  sense  of  commanding  the  situation 
through  the  awe  which  she  plainly 
perceived  that  her  appearance  inspired. 
She  smiled  graciously. 

"I  think,"  she  said,  as  Wilkins  paused 
and  took  off  his  hat,  "that  I  have  seen 
you  before.    It  is  Mr. — ah !— Watkins  ?  " 
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"My  name  is  Wilkins  —  Peter  Wilkins, 
Madam,"  the  old  man  answered.  "You 
saw  me  here,  in  this  house,  the  night 
Mr.  Darracote  died." 

"Yes,  I  remember,"  said  Mrs. Treherne, 
dropping  her  voice  as  one  who  touches 
a  mournful  subject.  "You  came  down 
from  his  room  only  a  few  minutes  before 
he  died.  It  was  very  sad,  for  there  is  no 
doubt  the  excitement  of  his  interview 
with  you  hastened  the  end." 

"I  feared  that  it  might  be  so,"  was 
the  grave  reply;  "but  I  felt  that  I  had 
no  alternative.  And  yet  he  died  without 
having  changed  anything." 

"He  had  no  time  you  know,"  Mrs. 
Treherne  said.  "I  hardly  reached  him, 
after  parting  with  you,  before  he  died." 

"God's  will  be  done!  "  responded  Peter 
Wilkins,  solemnly.  "  It  could  only  have 
been  by  His  will  that  he  didn't  live  an 
hour— just  an  hour— longer,  to  do  a  little 
justice.  But  since  that  wasn't  allowed,'' 
he  added,  lifting  to  Mrs.  Treherne's  face 
his  brown,  pathetic  eyes,  "all  I  can  do 
now  is  to  endeavor  to  obtain  this  justice 
from  the  young  lady  who  has  inherited 
everything.  I  have,  therefore,  come  to 
see  Miss  Darracote." 

"I  do  not  think  it  likely  that  Miss 
Darracote  will  see  you,"  replied  Mrs. 
Treherne,  calmly.  "Like  all  persons  who 
have  the  reputation  of  possessing  great 
wealth,  she  has  so  many  applications 
for  charity  that  she — " 

"Charity!"  the  old  clerk  exclaimed  — 
and  now  there  came  a  flash  into  the 
brown  eyes,  —  "I  have  no  intention  of 
asking  for  charity.  Madam.  I  am  only 
seeking  justice." 

"  I  am  afraid,"  said  Mrs.  Treherne,  with 
a  faint,  contemptuous  smile,  "that  you 
will  find  justice  even  harder  than  charity 
to  obtain.  And,  besides,  is  it  exactly  Miss 
Darracote's  place  to  do  justice  in  the 
manner  I  suppose  you  to  require?  If 
you  have  any  claim  to  make  on  behalf 
of    any    one    against    Mr.    Darracote's 


estate,  why  do  you  not  see  Mr.  Kirby?" 

She  looked  at  him  keenly  as  she  made 
this  suggestion,  and  Peter  Wilkins  had 
no  idea  how  much  he  gratified  her  by 
the  frankness  with  which  he  answered. 

"I  have  seen  Mr.  Kirby,"  he  said.  "I 
went  to  him  immediately  after  Mr. 
Darracote's  death;  but  he  simply  told 
me  that  Mr.  Darracote's  executors  had 
no  power  to  recognize  any  claim  outside 
of  his  will.  To  establish  such  a  claim  I 
must  go  into  the  courts.  But  even  if  I 
had  the  means  to  do  this,  I  have  no 
desire  to  drag  the  name  of  one  whom 
I  honored  as  much  as  I  honored  Mr. 
Darracote  into  the  publicity  of  lawsuits 
and  newspapers.  It  is  something  he 
would  never  have  forgiven.  So  I  prefer 
to  see  the  young  heiress  and  lay  the 
case  before  her.  She  is  young  and  should 
have  a  heart  easily  touched  —  " 

The  contempt  of  Mrs.  Treherne's  smile 
visibly  deepened  as  she  remarked: 

"I  don't  think  that  even  young  hearts 
are  readily  touched  to  the  point  of  giving 
away  or  sharing  fortunes.  I  advise  you 
to  be  satisfied  with  what  Mr.  Kirby  told 
you,  and  to  make  no  attempt  to  see 
Miss  Darracote.  There  is  nothing,  I 
assure  you,  to  be  gained  by  seeing  her — " 

"Excuse  me!"  interrupted  the  visitor 
firmly,  as  he  mounted  the  steps,  with  the 
evident  intention  of  ringing  the  door-bell. 
"  I  have  come  to  see  Miss  Darracote, 
and  I  shall  not  go  away  until  I  have 
given  her  the  opportunity  of  saying 
whether  or  not  she  will  see  me." 

His  determination  was  so  unmistak- 
able, and  so  unexpected  when  taken  in 
connection  with  the  appearance  of  the 
man,  that  Mrs.  Treherne  for  an  instant 
felt  command  of  the  situation  escaping 
her.  However,  she  possessed  a  quickness 
of  resource  that  had  saved  the  command 
for  her  in  many  another  situation,  as  it 
saved  it  now. 

"In  that  case,"  she  said,  interposing 
and    opening   the   hall   door   before   his 
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hand  could  touch  the  bell,  *'I  shall  have 
pleasure  in  taking  you  in  myself,  and  in 
letting  Miss  Darracote  know  who  it  is 
that  wishes  to  see  her." 

She  led  him,  across  the  spacious,  fire-lit 
and  rug-strewn  hall,  into  a  room  at  the 
end  of  the  drawing-room  suite,  which 
was,  in  fact,  her  own  special  apartment — 
a  room  which  reflected  her  character  and 
tastes  as  the  rooms  we  inhabit  mostly 
do.  Here  were  all  the  luxuries  of  modern 
furnishing :  couches,  cushions,  easy-chairs 
of  every  variety,  bric-a-brac  in  quantities ; 
softly-shaded  lamps,  by  the  light  of  which 
it  was  impossible  to  do  anything  save 
talk  ;  and  a  subtle  pervading  perfume 
which  added  to  the  general  effect  of 
almost  enervating  luxury.  Into  this  (to 
him)  bewildering  place  Peter  Wilkins 
w^s  conducted,  and  here  his  guide  turned 
to  him  with  her  most  gracious  smile. 

"Sit  down,  Mr.  Wilkins,"  she  said, 
indicating  a  silken  nest  of  comfort; 
**  while  I  go  and  see  if  Miss  Darracote  can 
be  persuaded  to  see  you.  She  is  — how 
shall  I  say?  —  rather  peculiar,  and  she 
has  so  far  declined  to  see  any  of  the  old 
friends  of  her  uncle,  or  cousin,  or  what- 
ever he  was.  But  she  may  make  an 
exception  in  your  favor.  I  will  endeavor 
to  induce  her  to  do  so,  I  assure  you." 

''Thank  you,  Madam,  very  much!" 
said  the  old  clerk,  gratefully.  Of  the 
sincerity  of  this  kindness  he  had  not  an 
instant's  doubt,  and  it  only  occurred  to 
him  to  wonder  a  little  why  Mrs.  Treherne 
should  take  so  much  trouble  on  his 
behalf.  Evidently,  he  reflected  as  he  sat 
alone,  staring  at  a  wonderful,  opalescent, 
globe-like  lamp,  it  was  not  well  to  judge 
even  fine  ladies  too  hastily  by  their 
appearance.  Who  would  have  imagined, 
for  instance,  that  this  particular  fine  lady 
would  display  so  much  interest  in  an 
insignificant  old  man  like  himself,  and  in 
obtaining  for  him  the  interview  he  desired 
with  this  evidently  peculiar  heiress? 

Meanwhile  the  disinterested  person  in 


question  was  walking  across  the  hall 
toward  the  library,  with  her  brows 
contracted  in  deep  thought.  What  a 
fool  she  had  been  to  overlook  Peter 
Wilkins!  This  was  her  chief  reflection. 
She  had  fancied  that  a  very  pretty  little 
game,  which  she  had  carefully  arranged, 
was  in  her  own  hand,  when  lo !  fate  sent 
this  man  across  her  path  as  if  to  warn 
her  that,  except  in  a  limited  degree,  it 
was  not  in  her  hand,  after  all.  For  she 
had  not  lived  with  Irma  for  months 
without  learning  enough  of  the  girl's 
character  to  know  that,  should  she  meet 
the  old  clerk,  all  of  her  (Mrs.Treheme's) 
well -laid  plans  would  be  brought  to 
naught  by  the  simplest  means.  Yet  how 
was  it  possible  to  prevent  their  meeting  ? 
What  could  she  say  that  would  induce 
Irma  to  refuse  to  see  one  whom  she  was  i  i 
certain  to  feel  had  a  strong  claim  upon  fl 
her  consideration? 

It  was  a  perplexing  question,  which 
she  had  not  answered  when,  trusting 
to  inspiration,  she  opened  the  library  j 
door  and  entered,  expecting  to  find  Irma 
where  she  had  left  her  a  short  time 
before.  The  vacant  room  first  surprised, 
and  then  seemed  to  give  an  answer 
to  her  questionings.  She  stopped  short 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  stood, 
with  half-parted  lips,  gazing  at  the  chair 
where  she  had  seen  the  girl  last.  Was 
this  the  solution?  Should  she  simply 
send  the  troublesome  visitor  away  with 
a  facile  falsehood?  She  had  meant — 
honestly  meant,  so  she  assured  herself— 
to  report  his  presence,  although  she 
would  have  advised  against  seeing  him. 
"A  troublesome  old  man,  who  annoyed 
Uncle  Darracote  very  much,  and  whom 
you  can  not  too  soon  discourage,  my  ] 
dear,"  was  what  she  would  have  said. 
But  now  —  the  silence  of  the  room,  filled 
only  with  soft  firelight  and  the  perfume 
of  flowers,  and  the  vacancy  of  that 
empty  chair,  gave  another  suggestion. 
Whv    sav    anvthine    to  her?    Whv    not 
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simply  dismiss  the  man  and  suppress 
the  incident?  "Of  course  he  can  not 
be  counted  upon  to  keep  quiet  for  any 
length  of  time,"  she  said  to  herself;  ''of 
course  he  remains,  to  a  certain  extent,  a 
danger  to  be  reckoned  with.  But  I  do 
not  think  that  a  very  great  length  of 
time  will  be  necessary  to  see  all  that  I 
look  for  accomplished;  and  when  that 
is  the  case — well,  then,  Mr.  Wilkins,  you 
may  come  with  your  story  and  your  plea 
for  justice  as  soon  as  you  please.  Mean- 
while the  game  is  in  my  hand,  and  I  have 
never  yet  thrown  up  my  cards.  If  there 
is  only  one  chance,  however  slender, 
however  desperate,  for  success,  on  prin- 
ciple I  take  that  chance.  And  so  I  shall 
take  this  now." 

She  nodded  toward  the  empty  chair,  set 
her  lips  firmly,  and,  turning,  swept  with 
a  rustle  of  silken  skirts  from  the  room. 

A  little  later,  dejected  and  discouraged, 
Peter  Wilkins  was  walking  away  from 
the  door  of  Argyle ;  cheered  only  by  the 
<thoughtof  Mrs.Treherne's  sympathy,  her 
evident  reluctance  to  tell  him  that  Miss 
Darracote  positively  declined  to  see  him. 

"So  sorry,  Mr. Wilkins!"  the  lady  had 
murmured,  gently;  "but  it  was  quite 
impossible  to  move  her.  She  may  have 
heard  something,  —  I  don't  know,  of 
course.  At  least,  she  is  determined  not  to 
see  you.  You  know  I  warned  you :  I  had 
an  instinct  she  would  refuse.  Believe  me, 
people  don't  wish  to  have  unpleasant 
responsibilities  thrust  on  them." 

"That  is  quite  true,"  the  old  clerk 
owned,  sadl3^  "I  had  hoped — well,  I  will 
not  annoy  her  again.  I  will  go  and  try 
to  decide  what  is  best  to  do  now.  I  am 
sorry  to  have  troubled  you.  Madam,  and 
I  beg  you  will  accept  my  best  thanks  for 
your  efforts  in  my  behalf." 

"You  owe  me  no  thanks  at  all,"  replied 
Mrs.  Treherne,  sweetly.  "I  wish  I  could 
have  done  more  for  you.  But,  you  see, 
there  was  really  nothing  to  be  done." 

(  To  be  continued.) 


Mary's  Month. 

BY     LIONEL     BYRRA. 

JOYOUS  Maytime, 
Nature's  playtime, 
Free  from  faintest  tinge  of  sorrow; 

Mirth  and  pleasure 

Fill  thy  measure, — 
Grief  therein  no  place  may  borrow. 

Skies  all  tearless, 

Sunshine  peerless, 
Breezes  crooning  wooing  burdens, 

Green-robed  bowers, 

Birds  and  flowers, — 
These  to  men,  thy  welcome  guerdons. 

So,  with  reason, 

Fairest  season, 
Mary's  Month  we  call  thee  ever; 

In  thy  graces 

Finding  traces 
Of  her  beauty,  cloying  never. 


The  Passing  By* 


A  Story  of  Ascension  Eve. 


BY     GABRIEL     FRANCIS     POWERS. 

''T^UCCIA  and  the  young  man  had 
-i-  quarrelled.  A  great  pity,  because 
they  seemed  so  well  matched,  and  all 
'Tuccia's  people  had  been  pleased ;  they 
liked  the  tall  brown  fellow  from  Lom- 
bardy,  with  his  happy  face  and  honest 
ways.  'Tuccia  was  to  blame,  of  course. 
She  had  found  fault  with  him  because 
he  smiled  at  another  girl  when  walking 
with  her,  'Tuccia.  A  very  foolivsh  matter 
altogether;  and  how  the  quarrel  waxed 
so  bitter  she  hardly  knew.  Now  Carlo 
was  gone,  and  she  might  eat  out  her 
heart  at  leisure:  he  would  not  return. 
While  it  lasted,  it  had  been  the  sweetest, 
most  perfect  idyl  ever  dreamed. 

A  house  b}"  the  roadside — a  low,  grey, 
nestling  house,  with  a  staircase  made 
for  artists  ;  and  in  the  rear  a  wild,  sweet 
garden,  blowing  hither  and  thither  and 
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far  away.  A  road  with  here  and  there 
a  tree  overshadowing,  and  the  tall  cane 
thickets  growing  up  above  the  hedges; 
green  choristers  that  bowed  as  they  sang 
their  aeolian  anthems  to  the  breath  of 
each  passing  breeze.  Fields  beyond  or 
vineyards ;  and  hills— the  dear  blue  hills — 
against  the  sky. 

Back  and  forth  that  road,  morning 
and  evening,  the  laborers  came  and  went. 
Some  miles  beyond,  where  the  ruggedness 
and  simple  beauty  of  rock  and  foliage 
were  like  isolated  remnants  of  primeval 
nature,  a  spring  of  coldest,  purest  water 
had  been  discovered.  Those  dim,  unknown 
powers  called  a  mankipio  had  decreed 
that  this  water  should  be  carried  to 
the  town.  But  to  the  peasants  in  the 
scattered  homesteads,  equally  remote 
from  town  and  water,  the  only  thing 
clear  and  palpable  was  that  going  back 
and  forth  of  laborers  along  the  road. 

Among  them  went  one  with  a  strong, 
dark  face,  and  brown  ej^es  full  of  warmth 
and  merriment.  He  stood  half  a  head 
above  the  tallest,  and  walked  with  a 
long,  swinging  stride,  and  a  footfall 
that  said  more  forcibly  than  any  words : 
*'That  which  I  hold,  I  hold!" 

As  he  passed  by  the  grey  house  one 
morning,  the  door  above  was  open,  and 
Carlo  slackened  speed.  On  the  broken, 
time-worn  stairs,  in  the  early  sunlight 
that  kissed  her  pretty  head,  her  neck, 
her  upraised  hands,  stood  a  maiden  of 
eighteen.  She  was  delicately  built  and 
slender  of  stature  for  a  peasant  girl,  — 
dark  eyes  that  were  steeped  in  light  as 
she  looked  upward ;  sweet  lips  that 
laughed;  and  over  the  broad,  soft  brow 
dark  waves  of  hair. 

This  was  'Tuccia.  Her  real  name  was 
Clementina.  When  she  was  a  toddling, 
grimy  cherub  in  the  dust  of  the  highway, 
her  young  mother  had  fondly  called  her 
Mentina.  Again,  as  she  grew  up,  the 
diminutive  suggested  another,  and  she 
wras  made  one  with  the  lowly  herb  of 


grass-plots  by  the  wayside-  and  moist i 
green  odorous  meadows  in  springtime — 
the  mentuccia.  By  the  time  she  was 
eighteen  years — a  lovely,  sunburnt,  hard- 
working girl,  fresh  still  and  sweet  still — 
she  was  no  more  than  'Tuccia. 

Carlo  did  not  know  her  name  that 
morning;  he  knew  nothing  about  her. 
There  was  a  road  before  him  in  the 
sunlight,  and  he  had  seen  her  face.  That 
was  all.  He  went  on  to  his  work,  and 
it  stayed  with  him  through  the  heat  of 
noon,  the  blasting  of  rock,  and  ruthless 
wrecking  of  glorious  vegetation.  He 
bore  it  home  with  him  at  night.  ''A  very 
gentle  face,"  he  thought,  *'and  good.  She 
would  make  a  true  wife." 

Some  days  elapsed  ere  he  saw  her 
again.  He  had  grown  to  walk  dreamily, 
and  his  step  had  become  less  firm.  He 
would  strain  his  eyes  to  that  door,  those 
windows ;  and  once — oncej  she  was  there 
and  their  eyes  met.  It  had  caused  him 
great  suffering:  the  agony  of  pain,  the 
agony  of  pleasure — the  agony  of  he  knew 
not  what. 

At  length  he  went  and  spoke  to  the 
girl's  father,  simply  and  straightly,  like 
the  man  he  was.  The  father,  a  prudent 
householder,  said  he  meant  no  offence, 
but  Carlo  was  a  stranger,  and  he  had 
only  that  one  daughter ;  to  which  Carlo 
replied  calmly  and  properly.  Not  many 
days  later  the  old  man  invited  the  young 
one  to  a  mezzo-Utro  at  the  neighboring 
osteria,  and  told  him  he  was  satisfied 
as  to  the  little  matter  he  had  inquired 
into,  —  that  Carlo  might  come  and  see 
his  bride-elect  on  Sunday  afternoon. 

Carlo  came  in  great  joy  and  stayed  in 
great  shame.  Both  were  terribly  shy.  To 
the  girl  it  had  been  said:  ''This  man  is 
thy  suitor.  See  if  he  please  thee."  And 
so  when  he  came  and  sat  beside  her 
she  scarce  ventured  to  speak;  while  he 
fumbled  with  his  hands,  and  at  times 
his  strong  voice  shook.  But  on  the 
morrow,  at  dawn,  a  maiden  was  peeping 
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through   closed  shutters;    a  man    came 

along  the  dawn-lit  road  and  paused  with 

upturned  head.   As  he  stood,  she,  unseen, 

w  the  full  meaning  of  his  face.    Then 

e  passed  on. 

In  the  evening  she  waited,  undisguised, 

t  the  garden  gate.    It  was  a  still,  soft 

pril  evening.    All  the  earth  was  white 

ith  blossoms,  the    air  one  blending  of 

ew  scents.   Outside  the  gate  Carlo  stood 

iling.    The    girl,  blushing,  tremulous, 

uld  find  no  words    save,  awkwardly, 

o  invite  him  in. 

"Like  this?"  he  asked,  looking  at  his 
clothes,  worn  and  clotted  with  red  earth. 
''Why  not?  We  all  work,  don't  we?" 
Carlo  drew  nearer — a  few  steps  only. 

II  "If  at  least  I  could  wash  my  hands?" 
I  " Come  in !  "  the  girl  said.  "I  will  draw 
rou  some  water." 
I  Splash  went  the  bucket !  The  well  had 
the  clearest,  coldest  water  of  the  neigh- 
lorhood,  and  the  sides  were  grown  with 
delicate  maiden-hair  and  velvet  moss. 
Carlo  found  this  system  of  ablutions 

Rn.  the  open  air  rather  agreeable ;  though 
he  two  were  alone  for  the  first  time, 
and  between  them  passed  that  subtle, 
strange  knowledge  that  he  had  asked 
for  her  hand,  having  loved  her  from  a 
distance,  not  knowing  her,  and  that  she 
soon  would  be  his  wife.  Now  it  made 
them  bold  enough  to  laugh,  and  again 
too  shy  to  look  into  each  other's  face. 

Wild  and  sweet  wafted  the  sympathy 
of  the  garden  borders.  Here  and  there 
hoary  boughs  spread  gauntly,  as  lives 
whose  blossom-tide  is  over;  but  among 
them,  beside  them,  and  all  about  them, 
the  new  green  lives  were  pushing  into 
view,  —  those  stout  young  lives,  so  full 
of  hope,  so  full  of  promise,  that  are  to 
have  one  season,  like  the  rest. 

Carlo  stayed  to  supper,  and  Nonna 
Lena  baked  him  a  corn -cake  on  the 
embers.  He  said  he  felt  as  though  he  had 
gone  back  to  boyhood  and  the  blessed 
comforts    of  his   mother's   home.    After 


that  every  evening  brought  the  pleasant 
scene  of  the  laughing  and  splashing  by 
the  garden  well;  and  Carlo  came  in  to 
share  the  evening  meal. 

And  after  that  — ah  me!  ah  me!  —  the 
young  folks  quarrelled,  and  there  was 
a  sorrowful  end  to  all.  Nonna  Lena  said 
it  was  all  'Tuccia's  fault,  and  scolded 
greatly.  The  father  was  inclined  to  think 
that  Carlo  might  be  to  blame.  But,  try 
as  they  would,  they  could  not  mend 
matters.  Carlo  passed  by  with  bowed 
head  and  resolute  footstep;  and  'Tuccia 
sang  no  longer  as  she  worked. 

Now  mid-May  was  past,  and  all  the 
heat  and  fervor  of  early  spring  had  gone, 
leaving  the  land  warm  and  green,  and 
rich  in  foliage.  Deep  and  fast  ran  the 
waters  in  the  shadowy  stream -beds. 
Along  country  roads  beautiful  roses 
broadened  their  petals  and  fell  away 
languidly  one  by  one. 

One  afternoon  a  bareheaded  messenger 
tore  through  the  streets  with  tidings 
that  a  gallery  at  the  works  had  fallen  in. 
The  news  spread  from  home  to  home, 
and  men  hurried  to  the  spot  to  give  what 
assistance  they  could.  Black  anxiety 
hung  over  all  the  neighborhood  as  the 
hours  passed  and  the  missing  men  had 
not  been  reached. 

'Tuccia's  father  returned  at  sundown. 
A  girl  with  blanched,  eager  face  came 
forth  to  meet  him. 

"Carlo?"  she  asked,  chokingly. 

"Missing!  My  girl,  those  men  will  die 
the  rat's  death,  every  one  of  them,  if  we 
don't  get  them  out  pretty  soon." 

An  hour  later  she  heard  that  the  long 
agony  was  over.  The  ^en  had  been 
found  and  delivered :  none  were  lost.  All 
the  old  rocks  had  rung  with  cheers  when 
the ,  men  came  forth  haggardly  in  the 
failing  light.  Then,  without  loss  of  time, 
the  body  of  workmen  was  divided  into 
gangs  and  set  to  repair  the  damages. 
It  was  a  stern  command,  and  many 
murmured ;  but  they  went  to  work,  none 
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the  less,  and,  in  relays,  were  to  toil  all 
night  long,  that  they  might  rest  on  the 
morrow.   This  was  Ascension  Eve. 

Nonna  Lena  said  she  did  not  know 
what  the  world  was^coming  to  for  good 
Christians  to  dig  on  this  hoh^  night. 
Did  they  not  know  that  the  Lord  Jesus 
comes  down  from  heaven  to  bless  the 
fields  and  vineyards ;  and,  blessing,  brings 
the  -substance  into  the  new  corn  ?  When 
she  was  young  the  watch  was  kept  in 
flower-decked  houses,  with  salvos  of  fire- 
works and  fire-crackers, — as  it  is  still  in 
many  places.  ''But  as  to  those  fellows, 
engineers  and  what  not  from  great 
cities—"  Nonna  Lena  would  not  deign 
to  finish  the  sentence. 

All  the  men  in  the  group  tried  hard 
to  explain.  Greater  harm  might  follow, 
even  loss  of  life,  if  the  damages  were  not 
promptly  repaired.  As  it  was,  the  works 
were  ill-omened.  The  very  first  time  the 
men  went  into  the  gallery  an  owl  had 
flapped  its  wings  about  their  light  and 
put  it  out,  and  for  some  time  they  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  go  back.  Nonna 
nodded  her  head.  Yes,  she  had  heard 
that;  and  she  wondered  they  were  not 
more  afraid  to  break  God's  law. 

''Nonna,"  queried  one  young  fellow, 
cynically,  "are  you  quite  sure  about  the 
coming  of  the  com?" 

"Yes,  sir,  I  am.  Did  you  ever  know  it 
to  come  before  Ascension  Day  ?  " 

"Did  you,  Nonna,  ever  look  for  it 
before?" 

"No,  never."  The  old  woman's  great 
eyes  were  blazing.  "And  if  I  had  looked 
for  it,  I  should  have  deserved  a  curse  on 
my  son's  land  for  my  miserable  want  of 
faith.  Look  for  it  before,  indeed !  Our 
grandfathers  and  our  great-grandfathers 
knew  this  thing;  through  all  time  we 
have  known  it.  Who  brings  the  harvest, 
tell  me,  if  the  Lord  does  not?  —  though 
even  the  wheat  might  err  and  come 
too  soon    in  an   age  when  young  folks 

( Coucluaiou 


get    their    tongues  before  their  brains." 

Then  she  turned  to  her  granddaughter : 

"Come,  'Tuccia,  child,  I  can't  keep  my 

patience    with    these    louts.     Have    you 

prepared  the  lights,  dear." 

"  Yes,  grandmother.  But  what  I  can't 
understand  is  that  we  should  put  food 
on  our  window-sills  to-night.  Surely  the 
dear  Lord  doesn't  need  it." 

"No,  child,  He  doesn't.  What  can  He 
need  of  what  we  give?  But  it  is  to  show 
Him  welcome.  This  is  the  last  night  our 
poor  earth  holds  Him;  and  it  may  be 
that  He  passes  by  once  more,  weary 
and  travel- worn," 
"But— but,  grannie.  He  never  eats  it." 
"No, my  child.  But  He  blesses  the  food 
spread  for  Him,  to  thank  us;  and  it 
brings  plenty  to  the  house.  And  they  say 
the  water,  if  you  drink  it,  works  good 
to  soul  and  body.  Hurry  now,  'Tuccia! 
It  is  quite  dark.  And  don't  forget  the 
basin  for  His  hands." 

Reverently  enough,  'Tuccia  went  about 
her  preparations.  But,  as  she  moved, 
thoughts  more  human,  more  pressingly 
anxious,  mingled  with  the  calm,  sweet 
ponderings  of  faith.  That  dark  gallery, 
the  lives  imperilled — at  least  one  life ;  her 
keen  remorse;  and  the  wonder  whether, 
in  those  hours  of  horror,  his  thoughts 
had  turned  to  her,  —  whether  he  had 
regretted  any  of  the  cruel  words  spoken, 
or  only  more  bitterly  blamed  her;  and 
how  he  would  spend  this  anguished, 
feverous  night. 

When  all  was  in  readiness,  the  girl 
spread  upon  her  window-sill  the  half  of 
a-  new-baked  corn -cake,  with  clusters  of 
scarlet  cherries  —  the  first  from  her  own 
tree;  lighted  her  virgin  taper,  and  set 
the  basin 'full  of  water;  then  wandered 
into  the  garden  and  cut  some  beautiful 
w^hite  roses.  In  the  dark,  here  and  there 
a  thorn  seamed  her  hands  with  red,  and 
now  and  then  in  the  starlight  a  pearl- 
drop  fell  glistening  to  her  lap. 
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The  Death  Jewels. 

BY     PERCY     FITZGERALD. 
VIII. 

IN  what  is  considered  his  masterpiece — 
the  memorial  sermon  on  the  Duchess 
of  Orleans,  —  Bossuet  sets  the  degrading 
associations  of  dust  and  decay  before  us 
in  the  most  forcible  light.  In  this  great 
orator  we  find  a  large  and  lofty  concep- 
tion of  truth  and  things;  a  simplicity 
unaffected  by  those  insignificant  details 
of  earthly  matters  which  so  often  make 
a  subject  trivial. 

He  describes  how  "the  princes  and  all 
the  great  ones  must  go  down  to  those 
dark  regions  and  underground  dwelling- 
places,  there  to  sleep  in  the  dust,  with 
other  great  and  other  extinct  princes, 
amongst  whom  they  can  barely  find  a 
place,  so  crowded  is  the  accommodation 
and  so  prompt  is  death  to  fill  up  every 
space.  But  even  here  imagination  tricks 
us.  Death  will  not  leave  us  even  sufficient 
of  our  mortal  body  to  fill  any  place,  and 
all  that  we  can  see  that  makes  any  kind 
of  show  is  the  tomb  above.  For  our 
flesh  soon  takes  another  shape,  our  body 
quite  another  name — that  of  'corpse,' 
because  it  still  exhibits  some  sort  of 
human  shape,  but  does  not  last  very 
long.  It  becomes  an  indescribable  thing 
which  has  no  name  in  any  language ;  so 
true  is  it  that  everything  about  it  dies, 
even  to  those  regular  funereal  terms  by 
which  are  denoted  the  wretched  remains. 
Thus  the  divine  power,  angered  by  our 
pride,  drives  it  down  to  nothing;  and, 
to  equalize  the  conditions  for  good  and 
all,  makes  of  us  all  one  heap  of  dust." 

But  if  we  have  this  close  affinity  with 
destruction,  we  have  by  compensation  a 
connection  with  the  Almighty.  As  the 
body  is  dissolved  in  the  earth  whence  it 
was  taken,  so  the  soul  returns  to  God 
whence  it  came.    Here  is  the  real  glory 


and  grandeur.  These  noble  words,  glory 
and  grandeur,  do  not  come,  as  is  sup- 
posed, from  vanity  and  foolishness,  but 
from  a  heavenly  inspiration.  The  fault 
ever  is  that  we  apply  them  to  the  wrong 
things.  *' Glory,  riches,  nobility,  power," 
says  St.  Chrysostom,  "for  men  of  the 
world  are  mere  names ;  for  us,  if  we  serve 
God,  they  are  realities.  On  the  other 
hand,  poverty,  shame,  death,  are  matters 
too  potent  and  too  real  for  them  ; 
whereas  for  us  they  are  mere  names." 

How  new  and  original  all  this,  and 
how  true !  The  striking  touch — as  to  the 
word  cadaver — "an  indescribable  thing 
which  has  no  word  for  it  in  any  lan- 
guage, "he  takes  from  TertuUian ;  and  the 
suggestion  that  the  wretched  tomb  itself 
is  the  only  thing  that  indistinctly  marks 
what  is  not,  but  was  below  for  a  time, 
is  very  striking. 

He  is  great  on  that  all  but  universal 
delusion  —  namely,  that  death  is  a  dire 
calamity,  like  being  executed  on  the 
gibbet.  This  in  reality  influences  our 
working  life,  and  helps  to  form  the  idea 
of  its  permanence.  It  forces  us  to  turn 
away  our  eyes  as  from  some  odious 
thing.    Here  is  his  view: 

"God  calls  us  by  a  first  grace  during 
our  lifetime;  and  reserves  for  our  dying 
a  second  grace,  through  which  death  for 
the  true  Christian  changes  its  character 
altogether;  since,  instead  of  coming,  as 
might  be  thought,  to  strip  us  of  every- 
thing, it  begins  to  reclothe  us  and  to 
secure  us  the  possession  of  real  goods 
forever  and  ever.  So  long  as  we  are 
here  below  we  are  subject  to  the  law  of 
change  (in  soul  as  well  as  in  body), 
because  such  is  the  law  of  the  land  in 
which  we  dwell.  We  can  call  nothing 
our  own,  even  things  in  the  order  of 
grace,  w^hich  we  may  lose  the  next 
moment,  owing  to  our  changefulness. 
But  once  the  time  has  come  when  hours 
are  no  longer  counted  for  us,  when, 
departing  from  amid  figures  that  pass, 
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and  shadows  that  fade  away,  we  arrive 
at  the  land  of  reality  where  we  cease  to 
be  subject  to  change,  then  no  more  is 
our  soul  in  peril;  then  no  more  do  our 
resolutions  fluctuate.  Death,  or  rather 
the  grace  of  final  perseverance,  has  the 
power  to  fix  them;  so  that  the  Testa- 
ment of  Jesus  by  which  He  has  given 
Himself  to  us  is  forever  confirmed  and 
immovable." 

IX. 

"He  was  as  a  screen  between  me  and 
death,"  said  Dr.  Johnson,  speaking  of  a 
friend  and  contemporary,  older  than 
himself,  who  had  just  died.  There  is 
something  expressive  and  significant  in 
this  speech,  which  reveals  a  common  and 
complacent  delusion,  —  one  with  which 
folks  "fend  off,"  as  it  were,  the  presence 
of  death.  It  is  fancied  by  old  and  elderly 
people  that  so  long  as  an  older  friend 
still  lives  and  flourishes,  their  turn  can 
not  be  at  hand ;  in  fact,  that  there  is  a 
sort  of  rule  that  we  are  taken  away  in 
order  of  seniority.  The  persuasion  is 
that  here  is  an  old  man  full  of  years 
and  infirmities ;  lie  holds  on.  Now,  I  am 
three  years  younger:  ergo^  it  is  most 
improbable  that  I  shall  be  called  for. 
That  margin  of  three  years  belongs  to 
me,  and  I  can  fairly  claim  it.  But  when 
our  friend  "goes,"  we  must  look  out  for 
some  other  reassuring  comfort ;  possibly 
in  the  case  of  another  friend,  who  shall 
become  a  new  "screen  between  us  and 
death."  Not  so  comforting  is  it  to  think 
that  all  the  while  we  ourselves  may  be 
serving  as  a  screen  between  a  younger 
friend  and  death. 

It  may  be  remarked  here  that  Dr. 
Johnson's  death  was  a  fine  one,  and 
instructive  even  for  the  Catholic.  As 
was  said  of  him  by  some  of  his  friends, 
"he  was  a  Papist  at  heart,"  —  the  best 
proof  of  which  was  his  death,  which 
was  wholly  opposed  to  all  Protestant 
methods  and  traditions.  It  could  be 
easily  shown,  as  I  have  done  elsewhere, 


how  permeated  he  was  with  Catholic 
principles.  His  death -scene  is  valuable 
from  the  labor  he  put  into  it.  He  was 
determined  to  use  the  time  left ;  to  cloak 
nothing;  to  pray  and  to  do,  instead  of 
the  usual  reciting  of  Scripture  texts. 

X. 

The  "sting"  of  approaching  death 
must  be  an  awful  thing— unfelt  as  it  is, 
according  to  the  famous  "Death,  where 
is  thy  sting?" — of  which  no  description 
or  actual  observance  can  give  a  notion. 
If  one  might  speculate,  the  sense  of  an 
overpowering  immensity  must  be  part 
of  the  feeling,  with  a  sudden  shrinkage 
of  the  material  objects  about  us  into 
their  natural  and  real  state — bits  of  stone 
and  wood,  glass,  smearings,  mud,  rags; 
bits  of  paper,  which  a  sort  of  romance 
and  association  have  magically  enriched 
and  made  to  glitter. 

Cardinal  Manning's  departure  from 
this  life  was  an  admirable  lesson  in 
practical,  "business-like"  arrangement. 
It  was  a  stately  thing,  fine  and  dignified. 
On  January  13,  1892,  the  canons  were 
summoned,  assembled  round  his  bed, 
when,  with  clear  tones,  he  recited  his 
solemn  profession,  arrayed  in  his  rochet 
and  the  familiar  red  biretta.  He  was 
weak  and  fatigued  and  worn,  but  he 
went  through  the  solemn  function  as  if 
it  were  an  act,  his  finger  resting  on 
certain  passages  which  he  emphasized 
with  deliberation.  A  remarkable  scene! 
When  it  was  concluded,  he  expressed 
satisfaction  that  he  had  been  enabled  to 
give  this  testimony,  and  thus  fulfil  all 
that  had  been  prescribed.  During  the 
following  night  he  repeatedly  expressed 
to  Bishop  Yaughan  his  resignation  to 
the  divine  will,  and  his  implicit  trust  in 
the  love  and  mercy  of  God.  He  passed 
away  in  the  morning.  All  which  is  finely 
instructive  and  points  a  lesson. 

It  is  significant  that  in  the  numerous 
descriptions  of  the  death -bed  of  the 
eminent   political    man    who    lately   left 
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us,  while  they  were  profuse  and  minute 
enough,  the  religious  element  was  not 
at  all  brought  forward.  The  newspaper 
men  were  around  and  below,  recording 
everything  said  and  done;  but  we  hear 
nothing  of  pious  resignation,  exercises, 
and  the  like.  There  may,  however,  have 
been  reasons  for  this. 

Death-beds  have  been  described  again 
and  again.  In  the  memoirs  aforesaid, 
the  writer  generally  tries  to  make  the 
scene  effective  and  as  edifying  as  can  be. 
The  account  in  most  cases  must  present 
a  good  deal  that  is  unreal.  Indeed,  it  is 
difficult  or  even  impossible  for  the  most 
experienced  to  decree  that  a  person  has 
died  well;  there  are  so  many  confusing 
and  disturbing  elements  which  interfere. 

XI. 
There  has  recently  been  completed,  by 
a  great  French  sculptor,  a  really  noble 
and  emblematic  configuration  of  Death, 
which  speaks  to  the  heart  in  a  very 
pathetic  way.  It  depicts  the  entrance 
to  a  vast,  cavernous  mausoleum.  The 
gloomy  door  is  in  the  centre ;  around  at 
each  side  are  groups  of  figures.  Some 
are  prostrate  on  the  ground,  while  others 
are  standing,  —  all  waiting  the  call  to 
enter.  In  the  doorway,  in  interior  dark- 
ness beyond,  are  two  stately  figures — 
a  man  and  a  woman, — their  arms 
conjoined,  entering  slowly  and  with  a 
kind  of  resigned  devotion.  It  is  hard  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  simple  solemnity 
and  sadness  of  the  whole.  It  haunts  the 
memory.  The  piece  of  sculpture  is  to  be 
set  up  in  the  Cemetery  of  Pere-la-Chaise, 
where  it  will  have  an  awe  -  striking, 
impressive  effect. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 
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Pride  nourishes  itself  by  gazing  on 
inferiors  and  heightening  the  contrast. — 
W.  R.  Alger. 

Thy  friend  has  a  friend,  and  thy  friend's 
friend  a  friend.  Be  discreet.— T/ze  Talmud. 


Limitations  of  Fame 

SOME  of  the  most  delightful  stories 
are  told  of  authors  and  poets  whose 
greatness  was  unknown  even  to  their 
nearest  neighbors.  Everyone  has  heard 
the  anecdote  of  Washington  Irving,  who 
on  one  occasion  found  a  small  boy  in 
his  orchard. 

''Whose  apples  are  these?"  inquired 
Irving. 

*'0h,"  answered  the  lad,  ''they  belong 
to  a  cross  old  fellow  up  there!  I  say, 
let's  fill  our  pockets." 

"Agreed!"  said  the  delighted  Irving. 
"And  I  never  in  my  life,"  he  declared 
afterward,  "had  as  much  fun  as  I  had  in 
stealing  my  own  apples." 

The  sexton  in  charge  of  the  graveyard 
where  Thomas  Carlyle  is  buried  could 
not  be  induced  to  believe  that  he  was  a 
great  man. 

"He  was  joost  a  gude  mon,"  said  the 
old  fellow,  simply;  "a  gaunt,  shaggy 
kind  of  mon." 

And  when  the  visitor  told  him  that 
Carlyle's  works  were  read  all  over  the 
world,  the  sexton  shook  his  head  as  if  in 
doubt  and  repeated: 

"Yes,  he  was  a  gude  mon,  sir;  but 
there  be  plenty  of  others  buried  here." 

In  some  reminiscences  of  Tennyson , 
recently  published,  it  is  related  that  once 
when  he  was  stopping  at  an  inn  on 
the  island  of  Skye,  the  landlord  was 
informed  that  it  was  the  Poet  Laureate 
of  England  who  was  his  guest. 

"  Well,  to  think  of  that !  "  he  answered. 
"And  I  thought  all  the  time  that  it  was 
a  gentleman! " 

At  Stirling  Tennyson  had  another 
experience  of  the  same  kind.  Some  one 
remarked  to  the  innkeeper: 

"Do  you  ken  who  you  had  stopping 
at  your  house  the  other  night?" 

"No,  I  dinna  ken;  but  he  was  a 
pleasant  mon." 
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*'I  will  surprise  you  when  I  tell  you 
that  it  was  Tennyson  the  poet." 

''An'  wha  may  Tennyson  the  poet  be  ?  " 

*'I  did  na'  think  you  so  ignorant. 
Why,  he  is  a  writer  o'  verses  such  as  you 
Bee  in  the  paper!  " 

"Noo,  to  think  o'  that!  Just  a  pooblic 
Vvriter,  and  I  went  and  gied  him  my  best 
bedroom! " 

Truly,  poets,  like  prophets,  often  lack 
honor  in  their  own  country. 


In  a  Dead  Filipino^s  Hand* 

MAJOR  KELEHER,  who  is  with  the 
American  army  in  the  Philippines, 
\vas  lately  going  over  a  field  where  a 
skirmish  had  taken  place  the  previous 
day.  Among  the  dead  he  noticed  a 
Mipino,  one  of  whose  hands  was  doubled 
Up  as  if  holding  carefully  some  small 
object  of  value.  Curious  to  find  out  what 
the  soldier  thought  so  precious  in  the  last 
inoments  of  life,  the  Major  forced  open 
the  stiff  fingers,  and,  lo,  from  out  them 
fell  — a  Child  of  Mary  medal!  It  is  of 
brass,  and  exactly  like  the  medals  of  the 
Children  of  Mary  in  this  country,  only 
that  the  inscription  is  in  Spanish.  It  is 
Very  much  worn. 

When  the  poor  man  found  himself  mor- 
tally wounded,  he  doubtless  turned  to 
the  Refuge  of  Sinners,  whose  client  he 
long  had  been,  to  ask  her  intercession 
before  he  appeared  before  her  Divine  Son, 
his  Judge. 

The  Major's  wife  is  a  member  of  one  of 
the  congregations  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
To  her  he  sent  the  medal,  with  the 
touching  story  of  how  it  came  into  his 
possession.  It  is  now  in  her  home  on 
Capitol  Hill. 


Then  lift  your  trust  to  yon  fair  sky ! 

Have  faith  in  God's  great  will; 
And  know  that,  though  all  else  should  die, 

His  love  would  fold  thee  still. 

— Ernest  Warburton  Shurtleff. 


Notes  and  Remarks. 

An  important  point  in  the  Philippine 
situation  has  been  generally  overlooked. 
The  sole  encouragement  of  the  natives 
is  the  belief  that  within  a  year  public 
opinion  in  the  United  States  will  demand 
the  abandonment  of  its  expansion  policy. 
^' There  can  be  no  doubt,"  says  Mr.  John 
Barrett,  former  Minister  to  Siam,  "that 
the  greatest  responsibility  for  the  pro- 
longation of  hostilities  will  rest  upon 
those  who  persuade  the  insurgents  that 
if  they  hold  out  long  enough  the  islands 
will  secure  complete  independence." 

It  was  the  expectation  of  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  finally 
actuated,  that  prolonged  for  so  many 
years  hostilities  in  Cuba.  Maceo  would 
have  laid  down  his  arms  and  made 
lasting  peace  with  Spain  had  it  not 
been  for  the  antagonism  to  the  Spanish 
fostered  among  Americans  by  the  Cuban 
junta  in  New  York.  Maceo  said  this  in 
so  many  words.  We  know  of  one  who 
has  proofs  of  it.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  Maceo,  the  Cuban  patriots 
are  a  worthless  set,  as  all  but  prejudiced 
people  are  aware.  And  if  these  patriots 
are  better  off  now  than  they  were  under 
Spanish  rule,  they  do  not  seem  to  realize 
it  as  yet.  They  do  not  love  their  deliv- 
erers, and  the  deliverers  who  know  them 
best  are  not  in  love  with  them. 


In  the  May  Catholic  World  Miss 
Guiney  affords  the  most  sympathetic 
and  instructive  paper  that  has  yet  been 
published  on  Aubrey  Beardsley,  the 
young  artist  who  had  achieved  world- 
wide fame  before  his  premature  death 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  The  profound 
sincerity  of  his  conversion  to  the  Cath- 
olic faith  can  now  be  no  more  questioned 
than  his  precocious  genius.  "  I  shall  never 
forget,"  wrote  the  priest  who  received 
him  into  the  Church,  "the  joy  with 
which  he  received  his  First  Communion." 
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At  that  time  neither  the  artist  nor  his 
physicians  expected  his  illness  to  have 
a  fatal  ending ;  and  it  was  the  convert's 
declared  intention  to  enter  a  religious 
order  on  his  recovery,  and  to  devote 
himself  to  religious  art.  His  reverence 
for  even  the  non-essentials  of  our  holy 
religion  was  most  touching.  While  in 
France  he  sent  to  England  for  a  Cord 
of  St.  Thomas.  His  sister  writes  that 
"Aubrey  loves  to  have  read  for  him  the 
short  prayers  in  'The  Glories  of  Mary,' 
by  St.  Alphonsus,  whose  '  Clock  of  the 
Passion'  was  the  last  book  he  held  in 
his  hand." 

We — and,  no  doubt,  all  Catholics  —  are 
thankful  for  the  light  thus  thrown  on  the 
character  of  one  who  will  go  down  in  the 
text-books  with  Keats  and  Chatterton, 
and  whose  early  work  was  deservedly 
condemned  on  the  score  of  morality.  His 
conversion,  however,  wrought  a  com- 
plete change  in  his  ideals;  and  one  of 
his  last  acts  was  to  telegraph  his  pub- 
lishers that  all  his  doubtful  drawings 
"must  be  sacrificed  at  any  cost." 


A  gentleman  who  holds  a  chair  in  a 
Western  university  informs  us  that  ten 
speeches,  to  be  delivered  at  an  inter-State 
oratorical  contest,  have  been  submitted 
to  him,  in  every  one  of  which,  he  says, 
there  are  references  to  the  cruelty  of  the 
Spanish  Inquisition,  to  Papal  tyranny, 
and  the  glorious  freedom  born  of  the 
Reformation.  Some  of  the  speeches 
catalogue  all  three  for  thrilling  passages 
in  their  oratorical  flights.  Competitive 
orations  are  apt  to_^be  inflammatory,  but 
they  ought  to  be  up  to  date.  It  is  a  long- 
time since  the  Inquisition  was  done  away 
with.  No  doubt  its  methods  were  often 
drastic.  It  was  an  iron  age.  There  have 
been  numerous  Popes  who,  like  Brutus, 
willed  strongly,  but  it  is  nonsense  to  talk 
about  Papal  tyranny.  Educated  men 
who  attend  the    "meet"    of    oratorical 


athletes  will  smile,  as  the  learned  pro- 
fessor did,  at  erratic  sport  like  this. 
The  freedom  born  of  the  Reformation, 
however,  is  the  kind  of  freedom  negro 
criminals  now  enjoy  down  South. 

In  the  ages  called  "dark"  those  who 
were  charged  ^  with  murder  and  other 
capital  offences  were  sent  to  jail  to 
await  sentence.  The  jails  were  called 
penitentiaries,  because  it  was  hoped  that, 
if  guilty,  the  prisoners  would  do  penance. 
Time  was  always  allowed  them  to 
prepare  for  death.  One  of  the  negro 
criminals  recently  apprehended  in  the 
South  was  promptly  burned  at  a  stake, 
after  being  mutilated  by  his  highly- 
civilized  white  captors.  "  The  crowd 
cheered  at  his  wri things.  Warning  was 
given  not  to  shoot,  but  to  let  him  die  by 
degrees."  And  this  was  done  in  the  State 
of  Georgia,  United  States  of  America,  on 
the  23d  of  April,  1899. 


A  few  German  Catholics  have  created 
a  tempest  in  a  beer-mug  in  Vienna.  They 
assert  that  the  clergy  of  Austria  are 
using  their  influence  at  Rome  to  thwart 
German  political  interests,  and  under 
this  pretence  they  have  ostentatiously 
left  the  Church  and  professed  allegiance 
to  Protestantism  —  a  dozen  families  all 
told.  This  is  what  the  newspapers  call 
"  the  movement  toward  Protestantism 
in  Austria."  But  the  fact  is  that  the 
new  converts  were  coldly  welcomed  by 
the  sects,  because,  as  a  Protestant  bishop 
in  Austria  writes  in  ChristUche  Welt, 
the  "conversions"  are  for  political  effect 
only,  and  are  obviously  neither  sincere 
nor  stable.  "  Neither  the  losing  nor  the 
winning  party,"  says  this  Protestant 
dignitary,  "regards  these  'conversions' 
as  of  any  importance." 


Whether  the  Pope  be  represented  at 
the  Czar's  Peace  Conference  or  not  is  a 
matter  of  no  importance,  for  that  sober 
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conference  has  already  taken  on  the 
elements  of  a  farce.  The  ''  Angel  of 
Peace,"  otherwise  the  Czar,  will  not  be 
able  to  give  the  conference  much  atten- 
tion, being  presently  engaged  in  the 
"  benevolent  assimilation  "  of  Finland 
and  in  the  partition  of  the  Chinese 
Empire.  Moreover,  he  forbade  Mr.  Stead's 
new  journal.  War  against  War,  the  organ 
of  the  peace  movement,  to  circulate 
within  Russian  territory.  The  Czar's 
version  of  the  Golden  Rule  will  continue, 
as  before,  to  be, ''  Do  unto  others  as  they 
would  wish  to  do  unto  you— but  do  it 

first." 

»  «  ^ 

The  honor  of  making  the  first  successful 
experiments  in  long-distance  wireless 
telegraphy  in  the  United  States  belongs 
to  Prof.  Jerome  J.  Green,  of  the  University 
of  Notre  Dame.  Here  and  in  Chicago 
he  has  demonstrated  the  importance  of 
Marconi's  discovery  by  the  severest  tests. 
He  is  to  be  congratulated  not  only  on 
the  success  of  his  experiments,  but  on 
the  modesty  with  which  he  bears  his 
honors.  It  was  characteristic  of  this 
eminent  young  electrician  to  choose  the 
name  of  Marconi  as  the  test  word  for  his 
first  message  by  wireless  telegraphy.  The 
message  was  transmitted  and  received 
with  unerring  accuracy.  The  ether  wave 
theory  is  sure  to  have  wonderful  develop- 
ments, and  we  venture  to  predict  that 
Prof.  Green  will  be  heard  from  again  in 
connection  with  them. 


The  confessional  has  many  opponents 
among  both  lay  and  clerical  members 
of  the  Church  of  England,  High,  Low, 
and  Broad.  A  writer  in  the  Fortnightly 
Review  has  this  to  say  on  the  subject: 

Inside  or  outside  her  widest  pale,  I  can  not 
imagine  any  person  who  could  find  a  word  of 
defence  for  the  confessional  as  it  exists  to-day  in 
the  English  Church.  The  fact  that  any  man  of  any 
age  or  reputation — or  lack  of  it — who  is  in  priest's 
orders,  can  hear  confessions  from  anybody,  when 
and  where  and  how  he  pleases,  without  leave  from 


any  one  or  a  single  rule  to  restrain  him  from  any"" 
act  of  vulgarity  or  stupidity,  or  worse,  which  may 
occur  to  him,  is  a  scandal  to  the  whole  church 
and  kingdom.  The  toleration  of  such  a  system 
for  another  week,  in  a  country  where  the  most 
elementary   laws   of   propriety  are  recognized,  is 

incredible 

Auricular  confession  can  not  be  stopped  in  the 
Church  of  England;  it  is  not  only  allowed  but 
recommended  by  the  Prayer  Book ;  and,  for  reasons 
which  are  well  known  to  everyone,  has  numerous 
and  influential  advocates.  The  question  is,  Shall  it 
or  shall  it  not  be  decently  regulated  ?  If  not,  I  hope 
sincerely  that  every  man  in  the  country  with  young 
relatives  who  desire  to  confess  their  sins  to  a  priest 
will  use  every  endeavor  to  induce  them  to  join  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  where  the  practice  is  at 
least  properly  safeguarded. 

This  writer  is  prejudiced  and  his  words 
certainly  betray  excitement.  We  hope 
that  the  practice  of  auricular  confession 
will  become  general  among  Anglicans. 
The  clergy  are  devout,  well-meaning. 
God-fearing  men,  as  a  rule.  They  will 
effect  much  good,  and  abuses  will  be  rare. 
We  want  all  Anglicans  to  go  to  con- 
fession, because  it  will  naturally  lead  to 
inquiry  regarding  the  power  of  forgiving 
sins ;  and  in  the  end  they  will  be  drawn 
to  the  Mother  Church,  where  this  power 
is  possessed  and  where  the  exercise  of 
it  is  ''properly  safeguarded."  The  Holy 
Father's  letter  on  the  question  of  Angli- 
can ordinations  will  bear  its  greatest 
fruit  when  the  desire  to  confess  their  sins 
becomes  general  among  members  of  the 
Church  of  England. 


Artemus  Ward,  in  one  of  his  letters 
from  London,  relates  that  at  the  tender 
age  of  nineteen  —  ''when  my  mind  was 
crood,"— he  wrote  an  essay  for  a 
literary  society,  entitled  "Is  Cats  to  be 
Trusted?"  It  was  written  recklessly, 
and  "amounted  to  nothing  no  way." 
The  genial  showman  has  many  imitators 
on  the  daily  press, — men  whose  minds  are 
crude,  and  who  write  without  restriction. 
Their  blunders  are  often  very  stupid; 
but  the  trouble  is  there  are  numberless 
stupid  readers  who  believe  anything  they 
see  in  print.  They  have  been  informed  by 
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the  papers  that  Cardinal  Vaughan  is  a 
candidate  for  the  Papacy,  and  one  editor 
ventures  the  assertion  that  his  Eminence 
stands  a  good  show  of  being  elected. 
A  correspondent  of  a  leading  New  York 
paper,  writing  from  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
reports  one  Mr.  Charles  F.  Saylor  as 
saying  that  ''polygamy  exists  to  quite 
an  extent  in  Porto  Rico.  It  is  not 
practised,  however,  through  any  regular 
canon  of  the  Church."  Mr.  Saylor  ought 
to  know,  because  he  has  just  returned 
from  the  West  Indies.  Besides,  he  is  an 
agent  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
A  great  many  people  will  be  interested 
to  learn  that  the  Church  does  not 
legislate  in  favor  of  polygamy  — at  least 
in  Porto  Rico. 


How  easy  it  is  to  be  mistaken!  A 
correspondent  of  the  Liverpool  Catholic 
Times  asserts  that  there  are  compara- 
tively few  churches  in  the  United  States, 
in  proof  of  which  he  says  that  he  made  a 
trip  from  New  York  to  Mexico  and  saw 
very  few  steeples.  And  he  was  looking 
for  steeples.  He  forgets  that  he  may 
have  passed  a  good  many  during  the 
night.  It  is  not  necessary  that  churches 
should  have  steeples,  anyway;  and  the 
fact  is  that  a  great  many  of  them  have 
not.  Church-builders  do  not  always  sit 
down  to  count  the  cost  before  under- 
taking their  work,  and  the  result  in 
numerous  cases  is  an  architectural 
monstrosity  and  a  monstrous  debt. 
«  * 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  all  our  great 
cities  are  fast  becoming  just  centres  of 
traffic,  the  advisability  of  erecting  costly 
churches  within  many  miles  of  a  business 
quarter  may  be  questioned.  There  is  no 
telling  how  far  traffic  may  extend  from 
a  given  point;  and,  of  course,  when  a 
district  loses  its  residential  population, 
it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when 
any  church  building  must  disappear.  The 
site  will  not  be  valued  according  to  the 


cost  of  the  edifice  erected  upon  it,  nor 
will  sentiment  count  for  anything. 
''Business  is  business."  Regrets  have  no 
market  value  anywhere.  London  is  an 
old  city,  and  should  have  attained  its 
growth  long  ago ;  but  the  fate  of  many 
churches  that  were  conspicuous  land- 
marks of  Catholicism  has  finally  over- 
taken St.  Mary's,  Moorfields.  The  time 
is  coming  when  all  great  cities,  like 
Chicago,  New  York,  and  London,  will 
be  comparatively  deserted  after  business 
hours.  New  modes  of  rapid  transpor- 
tation are  sure  to  come  into  use,  and 
distant  country  towns  will  eventually 
be  the  dormitories  of  every  large  city. 


It  was  no  surprise  to  hear  that  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Gladden,  of  the  First  Congre- 
gational Church,  Columbus,  Ohio,  had 
preached  a  sermon  on  the  death  of 
Bishop  Watterson.  Dr.  Gladden  is  large- 
hearted  and  broad-minded,  and  the 
Bishop  was  among  his  cherished  friends. 
But  some  things  that  were  said  in  that 
sermon  are  indeed  surprising — significant 
too, — coming  from  a  Protestant  clergy- 
man. Dr.  Gladden  referred  to  tjte  fact 
that  representatives  of  several  of  the 
local  Protestant  churches  united  in  their 
recognition  of  Bishop  Watterson  as  "a 
gifted  and  noble  citizen  and  a  faithful 
minister  of  Christ";  and,  in  expressing 
sorrow  over  his  death  and  sympathy 
with  Catholics,  bore  witness  that  in  him 
"  our  Christianity  "  has  lost  a  leader. 
This  indicates  an  extraordinary  change 
of  sentiment, — "one  of  the  most  remark- 
able I  have  ever  witnessed,"  says  Dr. 
Gladden. 

For  none  of  you  can  forget  that  it  is  only  four  or 
five  years  ago  that  this  community  was  under  the 
domination  of  organized  forces  whose  teaching  it 
was  that  all  Roman  Catholics  are  the  enemies  of 
Christ  and  of  their  country.  What  an  amazing 
eruption  it  was  of  distempered  and  reasonless 
suspicion  and  terror!  And  it  was  very  largely 
the  Christian  patience  and  gentleness  of  Bishop 
Watterson  that  averted  trouble  in  those  trying 
times.    I  am  sure  that  this  outburst  of  generous 
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appreciation  of  him,  and  these  words  of  sympathy 
for  his  people,  are,  in  part,  inspired  by  the  wish 
to  repair  a  grievous  wrong  and  to  renounce  an 
unworthy  suspicion.  And  I  can  not  but  hope  that 
the  good  Bishop,  in  his  death,  may  thus  render  to 
our  common  Christianity  a  service  even  greater 
than  he  ever  rendered  in  his  lifetime. 

It  was  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
the  death  of  Bishop  Watterson  marks 
an  epoch  in  the  religious  life  of  the 
conitnunitv.  But  it  is  due  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Gladden  to  declare  that  his  own  fear- 
less words  of  denunciation  and  reproof, 
addressed  especially  to  the  Protestant 
clergy  of  the  whole  United  States,  did 
more  than  can  be  told  to  check  the  anti- 
Catholic  movement  to  which  he  refers— 

to  lessen  injustice  and  avert  outrage. 

♦ 

Some  who  did  not  know  the  late 
Bishop  of  Columbus  might  be  tempted  to 
think  that  his  popularity  and  influence 
with  non-Catholics  arose  from  truckling 
to  public  opinion.  Not  so!  He  did  his 
own  thinking  and  he  had  the  courage  of 
his  convictions.  The  Protestant  minister 
who  paid  so  eloquent  a  tribute  to  his 
memory  took  occasion  to  say: 

Bishop  Watterson  was  a  consistent,  thorough- 
going Catholic.  He  received  the  whole  body  of 
doctrine,  the  entire  deposit  of  tradition,  without 
hesitation  or  questioning.  He  was  not  a  liberal 
Catholic,  if  by  that  is  meant  one  who  holds  loosely 
or  seeks  to  explain  away  the  most  difficult  dogmas. 

It  is  plain  from  Dr.  Gladden's  sermon 
that  the  thorough  -  going  Catholicity  of 
Bishop  Watterson  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  his  Protestant  friends.  It  is  the 
only  kind  of  Catholicity  that  does  make 
an  impression,  and  this  plain  fact  can 
not  be  too  frequently  or  too  forcefully 
stated. 


The  late  Richard  Malcolm  Johnston, 
distinguished  author  and  convert,  held 
hopeful  views  regarding  the  conversion 
of  America.  In  an  account  of  his  con- 
version, first  published  anonymously, 
and  now  reproduced  over  his  signature 
in    Truth   for   the    first    time,   he    says  : 


"Far  the  greater  number  of  Protestants, 
devout,  honest  as  the  best,  are  kept  out 
of  the  Catholic  Church  from  ignorance 
of  its  doctrines,  its  history,  the  lives  of 
its  illustrious  men  and  women,  its  saints 
and  martyrs;  its  vast  achievements 
throughout  all  conditions  of  its  existence 
for  the  weal  of  the  human  race.  Such  as 
these  need  only  information  prudently 
imparted." 

What  first  turned  Mr.  Johnston's  face 
toward  the  Church  was  the  fragmentary 
character  of  Protestantism  in  the  light 
of  the  Bible,  its  doctrinal  divergences 
and  utter  lack  of  authority,  and  the 
laxity  of  the  sects  regarding  the  sacra- 
mental character  of  marriage.  ''Denial 
of  this  last,"  he  wrote,  "  is  tending 
to  make  all  clean  minds  aghast  at  its 
enormously  multiplying  foul  dissolutions 
of  families,  the  foulest  of  all  forms  of 
degeneracA^" 

Obituary, 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bniids,  as  if  you  were  houmT 
with   them.  Heb.,  xiil,  3. 

The  following  deceased  persons  are  recommended 
to  the  charitable  prayers  of  our  readers : 

The  Rev.  Celestine  Gralliano.  S.  J.,  w^ho  lately 
passed  to  his  reward  in  San  Ifrancisco,  Cal. 

Brother  Ignatius,  C.  S.C,  whose  life  closed  peace- 
fully at  Notre  Dame  on  the  28th  ult. 

Mother  Marian,  of  the  Order  of  St.Ursula;  Mother 
M.  Bonaventure,  Sisters  of  Mercy;  and  Mothei-  M. 
Teresa,  Sisters  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  whose 
happy  deaths  are  of  recent  occurrence. 

Mr.  Oliver  P.  Buel,  Mrs.  Anna  Harding,  and  Mr. 
Michael  O'Brien,  New  York  city;  Mrs.  H.  T.  Smith, 
Mr.  George  W.  Neill,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Grill,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.;  Mrs.  Catherine  Thornton,  Mr.  William 
F.  Courtney,  and  Mr.  Patrick  Ward,  Lowell,  Mass. ; 
Mr.  Nicholas  Prendergast,  E.  Boston,  Mass.;  Mv. 
James  Gillen,  San  Diego,  Cal.;  Miss  Bridget  McNally 
and  Mrs.  Mary  Burley,  Dover,  N.  H.;  Miss  Margaret 
Cleary.  Belmullet,  Ireland;  Mrs.  B.  F.  Krogei-  and 
Mrs.  P.  E.  Roach,  Cincinnati,  Ohio ;  Mrs.  Bernard 
Quigley.  Lebanon,  Wis. ;  Mr.  D.  F.  Kirby,  Buffalo. 
N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  John  O'Kane,  Pittsfield.  Mass.;  Mr. 
Patrick  Duffy,  Chester,  Pa.;  Mrs.  Mary  Reddy.  Mrs. 
Mary  Freeman,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Bradley,  Chicago. 
111. ;  Mrs.  Rosa  Miliigan,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  and  Miss 
Margaret  Sullivan,  Charlestown,  Mass 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful 
departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God.  rest  in  peace! 


UNDER  THE  MANTLE  OF  OUR   BLESSED  MOTHER. 


Maytime. 


The  Blue-Lady's  Knight* 


BY     E.    BECK 


BY    MARY    F.  NIXON. 


LJAWTHORN    drifts  lie  on  the  hedges, 

Sweetly  scented,  white  as  snow; 
And  amid  the  reeds  and  sedges 

Do 'the  yellow  marsh  flags  show. 
Pink-tipped  daisies  without  number 

On  the  new-grassed  leas  appear, 
Violets  waken  from  their  slumber; 

For  the  month  of  May  is  here, — 

May,  the  month  to  Mary  dear. 

Comes  each  day  in  regal  splendor, 

Rich  in  gold  and  purple  dyes; 
No  less  beauteous,  but  more  tender. 

Are  the  rose-flushed  sunset  skies. 
O'er  the  rathe  wheat  and  the  clover, 

Crimson-flecked,  the  sunbeams  play; 
in  midair  the  skylarks  hover, 

Singing  glad  songs  all  the  day; 

For  the  month  is  Mary's  May. 

Golden  gorse  and  purple  heather 

Lure  the  butterflies  and  bees. 
Red  and  white  buds  blow  together 

On  the  moss-grown  apple-trees; 
And  the  blackbird's  voice  ne'er  falters 

In  the  wood  or  in  the  glade; 
Mary's  clients  round  her  altars 

Praise  the  Mother  and  the  Maid, 

Hopeful  of  her  powerful  aid. 

And  as  countless  as  the  flowers 
With  which  God  her  month  adorns, 

As  the  birds  in  woodland  bowers, 
As  the  leaves  on  tree  and  thorns, 

Are  the  gifts  and  are  the  graces 
God  bestows  at  Mary's  prayer, 

To  all  lands  and  to  all  races, 
In  the  month  beyond  compare, — 
Mary's  Month  so  sweet  and  fair! 


I. — The  Parker  Children. 

IF  the  Parker  children  could 
only  have  been  ''well  shaken 
before  taken"  it  might  have 
been  far  more  satisfactory  to 
all  concerned.  Not  shaken 
individually,  perhaps;  for  Molly  and 
Rob  were  not  at  all  bad  children,— r 
indeed,  quite  the  reverse,  as  children  go. 
They  were  truthful  and,  in  the  main, 
obedient,  —  a  very  good  brace  of  virtues 
for  little  folk.  But  they  needed  to  be 
shaken  collectively,  as  it  were,  and  to 
share  their  especial  virtues  with  each 
other,  in  order  to  preserve  the  balance  of 
power  with  their  especial  faults. 

Their  father  said  once,  with  something 
between  a  smile  and  a  sigh,  that  the  two 
children  reminded  him  of  Sidney  Smith's 
doubtful  compliment  to  a  man  and  his 
wife:  ''He  is  very  ladylike  and  she  is 
really  a  perfect  gentleman!"  Perhaps  it 
would  have  been  better  if  the  two  little 
ones  could  have  changed  sexes.  Teur 
year -old  Molly  was  vigorous,  lively, 
quick  -  tempered,  and  always  rushing 
headlong  into  danger. 

"She  hasn't  sense  enough  to  know 
when  to  be  afraid,"  remarked  Rob  the 
cautious,  mournfully,  when  his  sister  had 
insisted  upon  feeling  the  lump  on  the 
new  pony's  hind  leg.  The  pon\^  objected, 
being   a   highbred   little   creature  ^  part 
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Morgan;  —  and,  not  caring  to  encourage 
familiarities  upon  a  short  acquaintance, 
he  had  wofully  kicked  the  little  girl  in 
consequence. 

Rob  himself,  with  the  weight  of  nations 
upon  his  twelve-year-old  shoulders,  was 
a  quiet,  dreamy,  demure  boy,  with  the 
gravest  and  gentlest  of  manners,  appeal- 
ing blue  eyes,  a  transparent  delicacy  of 
complexion  very  girl-like,  and  a  stubborn 
will,  which  was  so  concealed  under  his 
agreeable  manner  that  few  people  ever 
surmised  that  it  was  there.  He  was  the 
ruling  spirit  of  the  two,  and  yet  he  was 
oftentimes  reviled  as  ''girl-boy"  by  his 
fellows;    while  Molly's  cry  was: 

"0  dear  me!  If  I  could  only  be  nice 
and  quiet  like  Rob!" 

''He's  too  nice  and  quiet,"  growled  his 
father.  "One  never  knows  what  such  a 
boy  is  thinking  about.  I  like  a  boy  to 
be  a  regular  rough-and-tumble  boy,  and 
to  have  some  'get-up'  to  him." 

"Rob  has  'get-up'  enough.  You  don't 
understand  him,"  answered  the  mother, 
mother-like,  ready  to  defend  her  boy. 
"With  all  Molly's  fussing,  Rob  rules  her 
with  a  rod  of  iron.  He  has  the  'hand  of 
iron  in  the  silken  glove,'  and  twice  her 
force  of  character." 

"They  always  remind  me  of  the  two 
sons  in  the  Bible,"  continued  Mr.  Parker. 
"Rob  is  'I  go,  sir,  and  went  not';  and 
Molly  is  *  I  go  not,  sir,  and  went.'  As  for 
his  ruling  her,  that  seems  to  be  the 
one  really  womanly  trait  the  little  maid 
possesses.  She  can  always  be  ruled  by 
love.  Rob  is  womanish,  and  Molly  a 
regular  little  tomboy." 

And  he  smiled  at  the  memory  of  some 
of  his  daughter's  pranks;  for  it  was 
Molly's  reputation  that  she  kept  the 
whole  house  in  a  ferment — either  recov- 
ering from  some  shock  or  anticipating 
a  fresh  one. 

"Molly's  heart  will  bring  her  out  all 
right,"  said  her  mother,  stoutly;  "and 
I  don't   know    that  a  man  is    any  the 


worse  for  having  some  good  womanly 
qualities.  Rob  is  not  a  milksop,  and 
both  the  children  will — oh,  what  is  the 
matter  now !  "  she  exclaimed,  looking  out 
of  the  window,  where  long,  sloping, 
green  meadows  stretched  away  to  the 
tawny  waters  of  the  river,  sparkling  in 
the  brilliant  June  sunlight. 

Piercing  shrieks  came  from  the  orchard, 
and  two  small  figures,  hand  in  hand, 
ran  rapidly  across  the  lawn  to  the 
house.  There  was  always  something 
the  matter,  and  it  was  usually  Molly 
who  bore  the  brunt. 

"Fo'  de  Lawd,  Massa  Parker  !  "  said 
old  Aunt  Seeley,  the  negress  who  had 
been  with  them  since  Rob  was  two  years 
old,  and  who  had  adopted  the  children 
after  the  fashion  of  the  good,  old-time 
Southern  "  mammy,"  since  her  "  own 
folks"  (as  she  called  the  people  who  had 
owned  her  "'fo'  de  wa'")  were  all  dead 
and  gone  —  "fo'  de  Lawd,  why  don't 
yo'  all  kill  dat  chile!  She  won't  neber 
lib  to  grow  up  nohow;  an'  ef  she  do, 
she  won't  be  no  'count." 

"Go  'long,  Seeley!  You's  a  foolish  ole 
niggah!"  returned  Uncle  Abe,  the  house 
servant.  "  Young  Missy's  the  likeliest  ob 
de  two.  She's  like  a  brazen  sarpint  fur 
wigglin'  out  ob  tings.  It's  Massa  Rob 
dat's  too  good  ter  lib,  or  ter  'mount 
ter  tings.  A  boy's  got  ter  be  bad  ter 
be  any  'count." 

"Dese  gen'lly  what  dey  ought  ter  be, 
sur'  nuff;  an'  men  too,  den,"  said  Aunt 
Seeley,  grimly. 

"  I  thought  they  had  been  quiet  too 
long,"  murmured  Mrs.  Parker,  as  she 
heard  the  shrieks  that  bright  morning. 

"  0  mother  !  mother  !  come  quick  ! 
Molly's  hurt!"  cried  Rob. 

Quite  accustomed  to  impromptu  ban- 
daging of  wounds  and  bruises,  Mrs. 
Parker  caught  up  an  old  handkerchief 
and  the  arnica  bottle,  and  hurried  to 
the  porch,  which.  Southern  fashion,  ran 
round  the  house  like  a  broad  gallery. 
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A  gruesome  sight  met  her  eye  ;  for 
Molly's  hair  was  tumbled  and  her  face 
a  mass  of  blood. 

"  Rob  hit  me  !  "   she  cried,  spasmodi- 

[cally.  ^'  No,  no !  don't  touch  him !  "  as  her 

[father,  ever  somewhat  hasty,  seized  the 

moy  angrily.    "He    didn't  mean    to.   He 

Isaw  a  snake  at  the  foot  of  the  big  linden 

[tree,  and  grabbed  up  a  fence  picket  to 

hit  it.  I  thought  'twas  going  to  bite  him, 

and  I  didn't  want  it  to  eat  my  brother; 

so    I  ran   up  just   as   he   hit   over    his 

shoulder.   He  didn't  mean  it  for  me;  but, 

0  mother,  it  hurts  as  bad  as  if  he  did !  '^ 

Tenderly  the  little  face  was  bathed  and 

the  wound  bandaged ;   and  a  very  forlorn 

little  maid  curled  herself  up  on  the  sofa 

in   her  mother's    sunny    morning -room, 

while  Rob  did  an  errand. 

The  Parkers  lived  on  a  large  country 
place  in  the  Missouri  farm  lands.  There  is 
no  lovelier  portion  of  our  great  country 
than  the  wild  and  rugged  Ozark  Moun- 
tains, where  the  Black-jack  spreads  his 
knotty  branches,  the  pecan  grows  tall 
and  sturdy,  and  the  graceful  walnut 
rears  his  shapely  head.  There  are  long 
stretches  of  magnificent  prairie,  where 
scarce  more  than  a  half  century  ago  the 
red-skin  wandered  about.  His  habitation 
was  a  wigwam,  his  only  companions  the 
beasts  of  the  forests,  save  for  a  few 
trappers  and  half-breeds  at  the  little 
trading  station  on  Kickapoo  Prairie. 

But  the  Missouri  prairie  is  not  the 
desolate,  unbroken  land  of  Kansas  and 
Nebraska.  Rich  black  loam  is  its  earth; 
magnificent  corn  and  wheat  fields  dot 
its  surface,  and  forests  skirt  its  edges  far 
away  to  where  the  peaks  of  the  Ozarks 
hide  from  view  the  wilder  regions  of 
Taney  County,  famous  for  outlawry  and 
license  since  the  days  of  Jesse  James  or 
the^Bald-Knobbers." 

Toward  the  north  the  country  is 
thickly  settled.  One  fine  farm  after 
another  meets  the  eye ;  and  orchards,  in 
the  spring  a  heavenly  mass  of  fragrant 


blossoms,  while  autumn  lends  to    them 
a  richer  glory  of  ripened  fruit. 

When  Rob  was  a  baby,  Mr.  Parker's 
health  was  ver\'  poor,  and  a  threatened 
lung  trouble  had  driven  him  from  his 
Maryland  home  to  seek  the  ''soft  Italian 
clime,"  as  it  is  called,  of  the  Ozarks^ 
a  noted  resort  for  invalids.  He  had 
invested  a  portion  of  his  capital  in  mines, 
the  rest  in  a  farm.  Linden  Grove,  not  far 
from  the  town  of  Milldale.  Within  a  few 
years  after  his  arrival  the  lead  mines  at 
Aurora  had,  as  the  Missourians  expressed 
it,  "gone  clean  dry,"  and  nothing  was 
left  to  the  disappointed  man  but  to  try 
to  retrieve  his  fallen  fortunes  by  living 
as  simply  as  possible  upon  his  farm. 
There  he  was  not  as  successful  as  he  had 
hoped.  Eastern  methods  do  not  readily 
graft  themselves,  upon  Western  lands, 
and  Mr.  Parker  could  not  well  adapt 
himself  to  the  slipshod  Missouri  ways; 
so  that  the  farm  seemed  to  him  like  a 
nether  millstone  about  his  neck. 

Little  Molly  had  been  bom  when  they 
first  came  to  Missouri,  and  the  child 
had  thriven  in  the  bracing  mountain  air, 
growing  up  strong  and  healthy.  She 
was  not  a  pretty  child.  Her  forehead 
was  too  broad,  her  eyes  too  wistful; 
her  mouth  too  large  for  the  small  face, 
crowned  with  such  a  fluff  of  yellow  hair 
that  her  "thatch,"  as  Rob  called  it,  was 
the  wonder  of  all  the  natives.  When  she 
was  only  four  it  hung  in  shining  waves 
far  below  her  waist ;  and  an  old  country- 
woman had  stopped  them  one  day  to 
cover  Molly  with  confusion  by  calling 
out  in  a  cracked  voice,  "Say,  yo'  all,  is 
that  the  baby's  nateral  hair?" 

Rob  had  never  ceased  tormenting  his 
poor  little  sister  for  this  ;  and  the 
demure  Master  Rob  had  facilities  for 
teasing  seldom  equalled. 

"It  isn't  just  what  he  says,"  wept 
Molly:  "it's  what  he  looks  as  if  he  was 
going  to  say !  It's  the  look  in  his  eyes 
that  always  makes  me  think    the  next 
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thing  he  says  is  the  one  I  can't  stand. 
It's  so  torchmenting!  "^a  combination 
of  *'  torturing  "  and  **  tormenting  "  of 
t^hich  Molly  was  unconscious. 

The  two  children  played  together 
constantly.  Indeed  the^^  had  scarcely 
any  playmates  beside  each  other  ;  for 
the  farmers  thereabouts  were  mostly 
''po'  white  twash,"  and  quite  unsuitable 
as  companions.  The  pickaninnies  were 
|)lentiful;  but  they  were  kept  at  the 
"Quarters,"  still  standing  as  in  slave 
times.  It  was  a  lonely  life,  yet  the  chil- 
dren had  never  thought  of  it  as  such. 
They  were  taught  a  few  simple  lessons 
by  their  mother;  and  they  grew  up 
together,  happy  in  each  other  and  in  the 
companionship  of  books  and  nature,  the 
best  of  all  playmates  for  little  folks. 
Birds  and  flowers  and  trees,  —  these  were 
the  delights  of  their  healthy,  happy 
childhood ;   and  they  were  very  happy. 

Molly  sometimes  reflected  on  this ;  for 
under  her  happy-go-lucky  exterior  there 
was  a  deep  thoughtfulness,  which  no  one 
but  her  father  ever  touched.  She  adored 
her  father,  and  there  was  the  closest 
sympathy  between  them  ;  while  Rob, 
boy-like,  clung  to  his  mother. 

''What  a  nice  time  I  do  have !  "  thought 
Molly,  as  she  lay  on  the  big  couch,  trying 
to  get  over  the  effects  of  the  blow  Rob 
had  given  her.  Her  head  ached,  and  it 
rang  inside  as  if  a  fly  buzzed  within  it- 
"I  oughtn't  to  mind  a  hard  knock  now 
and  then;  for  I  think  I  have  the  best 
times  of  anybody  in  the  world.  Mother 
never  says,  '  I  told  you  so ! '  But  I  do 
wish  I  wasn't  alwa^^s  tumbling  into 
things.  I  wish—"  but  the  rest  of  her 
desires  were  lost;  for  tired  little  Molly 
slept  and  dreamed  until  the  setting  sun 
t\^as  lighting  up  the  heavens  with  a 
great  bonfire  in  honor  of  his  going  to 
bed,  and  turning  all  the  land  to  glory 
with  his  golden  rays.  Then  she  suddenly 
awoke,  and  lay  lazily,  half-imconsciously, 
listening  to  the  voices  which  floated  in 


from  the  galler\',  quite  forgetting  that 
the  conversation  was  probably  not 
meant  for  her  ears. 

"The  children  must  go  to  school," — 
it  was  her  father  who  spoke.  "Rob  is 
backward  for  his  age,  and  he  needs  the 
stimulus  of  other  boys.  In  a  few  more 
years  I  hope  to  be  able  to  let  this  place 
and  move  into  Milldale,  Mary;  but  not 
just  now.  Can  you  make  up  your  mind 
to  part  with  the  babies?  They're  not 
babies  any  longer,  you  know." 

"I  suppose  we'll  have  to  send  them 
away.  I  have  thought  of  this  before, 
Herbert.  I  w-ill  gladly  consent  if  3^ou  will 
allow  me  to  choose  the  school."  Mrs. 
Parker's  voice  was  low  and  hesitating. 

These  two  people  loved  each  other 
devotedly,  and  in  the  fifteen  years  of 
their  married  life  there  had  never  been 
an  unkind  word  between  them.  A  less 
yielding  woman  than  Mary  Parker 
might  have  found  her  husband  a  hard 
man  to  deal  with.  Opinionated,  some- 
thing of  a  bigot,  he  never  gave  way  or 
changed  an  opinion  once  he  formed  it,— 
an  excellent  trait  when  one  has  an 
infallible  guide  by  which  to  make  up 
one's  mind  correctly;  but  poor  policy 
when  one  trusts  only  to  weak  human 
judgment,  or  the  fetich  which  some  men 
set  up  and  call  conscience. 

He  frowned  at  his  wife's  words;  for 
he  did  not  like  to  think  that  she  could 
wish  anything  but  what  he  wished. 

"Where  do  you  want  them  to  go ?"  he 
asked,  shortly. 

"Robert  to  the  Jesuits,  Molly  to  the 
Sisters,"  she  answered,  her  face  flushing. 

"  Oh,  nonsense !  "  (his  tone  was  sharp.) 
"You  know  that  is  impossible.  I  thought 
when  you  married  me  you  would  put 
all  those  old  superstitions  aside.  You 
promised  to  obey  me,  you  know.  Even 
your  Catholic  Bible  says  the  wife  must 
be  subject  to  her  husband,  does  it  not? 
I  can  not  aff"ord  large  school -bills.  The 
children  can  board  in  Milldale  for  very 


I^shall  send  them  to  the  public  school." 
'*  O  Herbert!  "  her  voice  was  distressed. 
**Mary  my  dear!"  —  he  put  his  hand 
upon  her  shoulder  with  a  firm  gentleness 
which  she  could  never  withstand — "do 
not  let  us  discuss  this.  Surely  you  must 
believe  that  I  know  best.  When  you 
married  me  you  knew  that  I  was  not  of 
your  faith,  and  all  that  that  involved.  I 
never  deceived  3^ou  in  the  matter.  Your 
brother  stipulated  that  I  would  not 
interfere  with  your  beliefs.  I  have  never 
discussed  the  subject  with  you.  Further 
than  that  I  can  not  go.  I  have  tried  to 
make  you  happy,  dearest!  Do  not  let 
us  have  any  misunderstanding  now.  If 
\'Ou  believe  in  the  Catholic  Church,  I  have 
nothing  to  say.  But  my  children  —  our 
children,  and  dearer  far  to  me  because 
they  are  yours,  dear!  —  must  not  be 
brought  up  to  any  formal  religion.  They 
must  be  free  as  air.  Teach  Molly  to  be 
like  yourself — faithful,  truthful,  gentle.  I 
do  not  think  any  Sisters  would  teach 
her  as  well.  Bring  up  Rob  to  be  all  that 
you  admire  in  man,  but  let  their  little 
souls  alone.  I  do  not  hate  Catholics, 
but  I  hate  the  Catholic  beliefs;  and  no 
child  of  mine  shall  ever  be  a  Papist." 

Molly  had  not  more  than  half  heard 
the  conversation,  and  had  not  taken 
it  in;  but  as  her  father's  voice  grew 
louder  in  his  earnestness  the  last  words 
rested  in  her  memory:  ''No  child  of  mine 
shall  ever  be  a  Papist!  "  What  on  earth 
was  a  Papist?  She  must  ask  mother, 
she  thought;  and  she  rose  to  go  to  her 
when  Rob's  voice  called: 

"0  Molly!  Molly!  Do  come  down,— 
can't  you  ?  There's  six  brandy  new 
kittens  in  the  haymow!" 

Papists,  wounded  cheeks,  and  every- 
thing else  quite  went  out  of  Molly's 
mind  in  a  flash,  leaving  nothing  but 
ecstasies  of  delight  at  the  thought  of 
"Six  new  kittens  in  the  haymow!" 

( To  be  continued. ) 
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Billy  and  Molly:   Their  Ups  and  Downs* 


BY'    SYLVIA    HUNTING. 


XIX.— A  Visit  to  the  Old  Mission  and 
Indian  School. 

The  next  day  Billy  resolved  to  return 
to  the  Farm  without  delay,  knowing 
himself  to  be  of  use  there,  and  feeling  that 
his  time  was  wasted  in  town,  at  least 
for  the  present.  He  would  have  gone  that 
afternoon,  but  as  he  and  Molly  were 
discussing  the  subject  Mr.  Kyle  made  his 
appearance,  and  set  their  minds  at  rest 
by  telling  them  that  the  baby  had  the 
measles  and  that  they  were  on  no 
account  to  return  to  the  Poor  Farm  at 
present.  The  child  was  not  dangerously 
ill,  but  her  mother  did  not  wish  them  to 
incur  the  risk  of  infection ;  and  there  were 
a  dozen  old  women,  he  said,  who  were 
willing  to  share  the  nursing  with  her. 

Mr.  Granger  went  down  to  the  wharf 
in  the  morning,  and  reported  that  the 
Philadelphia  was  coaling;  that  visitors 
would  not  be  admitted  on  board  until 
Sunday  without  a  special  permit;  but 
that  the  marines  would  drill  on  North 
Island  every  day  during  the  ship's  stay 
in  port,— something  the  old  man  wanted 
the  children  to  see. 

''But  how  can  we  see  it?"  inquired 
Molly.  "Isn't  North  Island  out  in  the 
middle  of  the  Bay,  Mr.  Granger?" 

"It  is,"  said  the  old  man;  "but  there 
are  boats  running  all  the  time.  There 
won't  be  any  trouble  aboul  that." 

"What  time  do  the  marines  drill?" 
asked  Billy. 

"At  nine  every  mornin',  —  from  nine 
till  eleven.  It's  a  fine  sight  to  see  them 
drillin'.  Mother,  I  want  you  to  go.  We'll 
go  to-morrow.  Friday  is  a  good  day; 
Saturday  there's  a  great  crowd." 

"We'll  have  to  leave  here  about  eight 
if  we  go,"  said  his  wife.  "It's  kind  of 
early    to    get   the    work    all    done   and 
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be  down  at  the  wharf  by  that    time." 

"Mother  Granger,  you're  gettin'  kind 
of  lazy  since  you  come  to  town  to  live," 
replied  her  husband.  "Out  at  the  Poor 
Farm  you  used  to  be  up  at  five,  and 
think  nothin'  of  it." 

"We'll  all  help,  and  there  won't  be  the 
least  trouble  about  getting  ready  in 
time,"  said  Billy.  "You  must  come  with 
us,  Mrs.  Granger.  We  wouldn't  enjoy  it 
a  bit  if  you  didn't." 

"Yes,  and  we'll  take  a  clam  chowder 
down  town  when  we  come  back,  good 
and  hungry,  from  the  drill,"  said  her 
husband.  "That  will  save  gettin'  dinner. 
We'll  make  a  holiday  of  it.  And  you 
don't  need  to  stay  back  because  of  any 
sentimental  feelin'  about  Jim.  He  would 
not  be  with  the  marines  anyhow.  He's 
an  out-and-out  sailor." 

"And  what  are  the  marines,  I  should 
like  to  know?"   said  Molly. 

Mr.  Granger  looked  at  Billy. 

"The  marines  are  soldier-sailors,"  was 
the  boy's  prompt  response. 

"I  always  thought  they  were  all  con- 
sidered such  in  time  of  war,"  observed 
Mrs.  Granger. 

"And  so  they  are,"  answered  Billy. 
"But  when  there  is  to  be  a  land  attack 
as  well  as  one  by  sea,  the  marines  are 
sent  forward  to  get  things  ready,  and 
to  attack  and  repel  the  enemy." 

"And  yet  the  sailors  kind  of  make  fun 
of  them,"  said  Mr.  Granger.  "They  say 
they're  neither  fish  nor  flesh." 

"I  think  I  read  somewhere  that  the 
reason-  of  their  dislike  is  because  the 
marines  are  used  to  keep  order  on  board 
ship  when  things  go  wrong,  and  because 
they  are  sent  on  shore  to  arrest  the 
sailors  who  overstay  their  liberty.  They 
are  a  kind  of  sea  police,  aren't  they, 
Mr.  Granger?" 

"Yes,  that's  just  what  they  are,"  said 
the  old  man.  "And  they  do  good  work 
in  the  right  time  and  place,  I  can  assure 
you,  Billy  my  boy." 


The  next  morning  Mrs.  Granger  awoke 
with  a  bad  toothache,  and  the  children 
would  not  be  content  to  go  without  her. 
It  was  as  well  they  did  not;  for  about 
ten  o'clock  Father  Ramon  drove  up  in 
the  Sisters'  wagon,  on  his  way  to  the 
Mission.  He  invited  them  to  accompany 
him,  and  they  were  pleased  to  pay  a  visit 
they  had  long  wished  to  make.  Although 
they  had  been  some  time  in  California,, 
they  had  never  seen  the  ruins  of  the  old 
Mission  nor  the  Indian  school  built  on 
its  historic  ground.  However,  Billy  had 
read  a  good  deal  on  the  subject  of  the 
California  Missions ;  and  Father  Ramon 
was  delighted  to  see  what  interest  both 
children  took  in  talking  and  hearing 
about  them.  He  spoke  to  them  of  the 
great  devotion  and  heroism  of  Father 
Junipero  Serra  and  his  companions;  at 
the  same  time  telling  them  of  the 
beautiful  statue  in  memory  of  that 
saintly  man  recently  erected  at  Monterey 
by  Mrs.  Leland  Stanford,  who,  by  her 
generosity  and  appreciation  of  the  noble 
cause  to  which  he  dedicated  his  life, 
has  put  to  shame  her  less  enthusiastic 
Catholic  sisters. 

As  they  drove  between  the  long  avenue 
of  mustard  trees  Father  Ramon  said : 

"They  tell  of  Junipero  Serra  that  here 
he  was  accustomed  to  take  his  daily 
walk.  No  doubt  he  said  his  beads  here 
many  a  time.  Whenever  I  reach  this 
spot  I  can  not  help  taking  my  rosary 
from  my  pocket,  for  I  feel  that  it  is 
almost  sacred  ground.  No  matter  how 
profaned  it  may  have  been  since  his  day, 
his  presence  has  sanctified  it  forever." 

The  children  were  silent,  but  full  of 
reverence.    The  priest  continued  : 

"  There  is  something  else,  too,  that 
has  often  given  me  food  for  reflection. 
You  will,  perhaps,  remember  that  in  the 
Scriptures  we  are  told  how  the  almost 
imperceptible  mustard  seed  grows  after 
a  time  into  a  tree,  and  that  the  birds 
of  the  air  come  and  peck  at  it.    It  might 
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^feeem  almost  an  exaggerated  statement, 
^Bas  in  many  countries  the  seed  does  not 
^^row  into  a  tree,  but  only  becomes  a 
bush,  and  that  not  of  any  considerable 
height.  But  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
as  in  Palestine,  the  bush  does  become 
a  tree.  Furthermore,  the  topography  of 
this  part  of  the  world  is  in  many 
respects  similar  to  that  in  the  vicinity  of 
Jerusalem.  The  climate  is  also  identical 
in  almost  every  respect;  though  it  is, 
I  believe,  slightly  colder  in  Palestine 
during  the  winter.  The  conformation  of 
the  hills  and  valleys  is  the  same  —  so  I 
have  heard  from  persons  who  have 
travelled  in  both  countries." 

Father  Ramon  drew  up  his  horse  in 
front  of  the  old  olive  orchard  planted  by 
the  Mission  Fathers  nearly  one  hundred 
and  forty  years  ago.  The  trees,  gnarled 
and  old,  are  still  in  bearing. 

''We  are  promised  a  very'  bountiful 
crop  this  year,"  said  the  priest, — ''the 
best  for  many  seasons." 

"Somehow,  Father,  this  place  reminds 
me  of  what  I  have  read  of  the  Garden 
of  Gethsemane,"  said  Billy. 

"  The  same  though c  has  often  suggested 
itself  to  my  mind,"  replied  the  priest. 
"Once  I  came  here  in  the  moonlight 
on  Holy  Thursday.  I  had  been  giving  a 
retreat  to  the  children,  and  strolled  out 
into  the  fresh  night  air.  I  could  almost 
fancy  that  between  those  two  gnarled 
old  trees  yonder  Our  Lord  was  praying ; 
and  on  yonder  flat  stone  the  shadows 
of  the  branches  seemed  like  three  figures 
recumbent — the  sleeping  Apostles,  Peter, 
James,  and  John.  I  do  not  think  I  ever 
spent  a  more  profitable  half  hour  of 
meditation  than  on  that  night." 

They  began  to  climb  the  hill,  and  soon 
came  to  a  large  flat  stone,  bearing  an 
inscription : 

"  This  is  where  Father  Jayme  fell  on 
the  night  of  the  Indian  massacre.  As 
they  hewed  him  down  he  said,  'Love 
God, my  children,— love  God!'  and  then 
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fell,  pierced  by  their  murderous  arrows." 

The  children  knelt  and  said  a  prayer 
to  the  heroic  martyr  who  had  died  with 
words  of  love  and  forgiveness  on  his 
lips.  And  now  they  stood  facing  the  old 
Mission  buildings,  the  first  on  the  soil  of 
California,  —  a  ruin  indeed.  But  a  small 
portion  of  the  wall  remains ;  the  rest  has 
fallen  to  decay. 

They  w^alked  about  the  enclosure  in 
silence,  touched  by  the  solemnity  of  the 
spot.  Suddenly  loud  shouts  greeted  them 
from  the  right.  The  doors  of  a  large 
building  had  been  thrown  open,  and  a 
troop  of  Indian  boys  came  rushing  out. 
They  ranged  in  ages  from  twenty  to  five ; 
in  height,  from  a  six-foot  giant  to  a 
tiny  fellow  who  seemed  scarcely  able  to 
toddle  about.  He  was  thin,  weakly,  and 
a  cripple. 

"They  are  just-  like  other  little  boys. 
Father,"  said  Molly.  "I  have  always 
heard  the  Indians  did  not  play, —  that 
they  were  sad." 

"Not  so,"  replied  the  priest.  "Indian 
children  are  precisely  like  other  children. 
Come  to  the  other  side  and  you  will 
hear  the  girls  chattering  like  magpies." 

And  so  it  proved.  They  were  not 
abashed  at  the  presence  of  strangers: 
they  see  many  visitors  at  the  Indian 
school.  Father  Ramon  gathered  a  crowd 
of  them  about  him,  and  made  them 
sing  some  hymns  and  Spanish  songs  for 
Billy  and  Molly. 

One  of  the  Sisters  took  the  two  children 
to  the  refectory,  where  she  gave  them  a 
bountiful  repast  of  bread  and  butter, 
baked  and  churned  by  the  Indian  girls. 
While  they  were  eating  a  little  black 
head  appeared  in  the  doorway. 

"  Come  in,  Manuelita,"  said  Sister 
Josephine, — "come  in,  dear,  and  tell  these 
children  who  you  are." 

"I  am  Manuelita  Francesca  Antonia 
Melendrez,"  said  the  child.  "My  father 
is  the  postmaster;  and  my  mother  I 
have  not,  for  she  is  dead." 
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The  children  looked  at  the  Sister, 
wondering  if  it  could  be  true  that  Uncle 
Sam  had  entrusted  such  an  important 
position  to  a  ward  of  the  nation. 

"Tell  us  where  your  father  has  his 
post-office,"  said  Sister  Josephine. 

''In  his  hat  he  carries  all  the  letters 
that  at  Las  Vegas  and  Las  Cruces  they 
write  to  Santa  Alagdalena  and  San 
Juanita.  To  him  they  give  them  when 
at  the  sheep-shearing  they  are  working; 
and  in  his  hat  he  carries  them." 

''It  was  a  joke  at  first,"  said  Sister 
Josephine.  "He  is  a  good  man,  a  fine 
walker,  and  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
going  to  and  fro  through  the  mountains 
for  several  years.  The  other  Indians 
entrust  messages  and  errands  to  him,— 
not  letters  usually,  for  many  of  them  do 
not  write.  But  he  has  a  way  of  remem- 
bering them  by  placing  different  kinds 
of  paper  in  his  hat.  So  they  called  him 
'Juan  del  Correo,'  which  means  literally 
John  of  the  Post-Office." 

"And  does  he  ever  carry  jou  in  his 
hat,  Manuelita?"  asked  Billy,  offering 
her  a  piece  of  bread. 

She  took  it,  and  slowly  bit  off  a  large 
piece  before  answering,  gravely  : 

"Never  in  his  hat,  muchacho ;  but  he 
used  to  carry  me  on  his  shoulder  when 
I  was  little." 

"When  you  were  little!"  said  Molly. 
"You  dear  child!  And  how  old  are  you 
now,  pray?" 

"I  am  five,  and  I  can  read  and  spell 
in  one  syllable,"  replied  Manuelita. 

"They  are  going  to  the  shrine,"  said 
a  girl,   appearing    outside    the  window. 


an  earthquake,  and  the  children  had 
promised  this  offering  to  Our  Lady  if  she 
would  preserve  them  from  danger.  It 
has  been  a  custom  ever  since  to  recite 
the  Litany  there  every  afternoon,  singing 
hymns  all  the  way  up  the  mountain. 

When  they  returned,  Father  Ramon 
was  ready  to  start.  This  time  they  were 
driven  by  one  of  the  older  Indian  boys, 
w^ho  would  remain  at  the  house  of  the 
priest  for  the  night  in  order  to  bring 
out  some  supplies  the  next  morning.  He 
was  a  fine-looking  young  fellow,  about 
eighteen  years  old,  quite  pleasant  and 
talkative.  He  told  the  children  many 
incidents  of  his  life  in  the  mountains,  of 
their  primitive  methods  of  farming ;  also 
of  their  games  and  amusements,  their 
fiestas  and  dances,  w^iich  he  said  were 
fast  passing  away.  "The  young  ones  do 
not  care  for  them;  when  the  old  men 
die,  that  will  be  the  end."  He  told  them 
that  he  was  learning  the  shoemaking 
trade,  and  that  when  he  returned  to  his 
home  in  the  mountains  he  intended  to 
supply  his  countrymen  with  all  their 
foot-covering. 

"Solomon  is  enterprising  and  will  be 
sure  to  succeed,"  said  Father  Ramon,— 
"if  not  at  one  thing,  then  at  another. 
He  is  a  good  blacksmith  too.  Are  you 
not,  Solomon?" 

"  That's  what  they  say.  Padre  Ramon," 
replied  the  boy.  "Some  way  to  earn  my 
living,  and  not  to  drink  whiskey, —  that 
is  w^hat  I  want." 

"God  grant  that  you  may  ever  keep 
to  your  resolution,  Solomon!"  said  the 
priest,  with  a  sigh.    "It  is  whiskey  that 


Father  Ramon  says  perhaps  the  others  '  ruins  your  people." 


will  come  along." 

Billy  and  Molly  soon  found  themselves 
at  the  rear  of  a  long  procession,  which 
began  to  wind  up  and  around  the  steep 
hill-path  leading  to  the  shrine  of  Our 
Lady  of  Compassion,  erected  in  thanks- 
giving some  years  before.   There  had  been 


"Not  a  drop  does  my  father  touch.  I 
will  be  like  him." 

We  can  not  tell  the  fate  of  the  Indian 
boy.  His  thin  lips  expressed  firmness 
and  resolve,  and  there  are  a  few  good 
Indians.  Let  us  hope  that  he  will  prove 
to  be  among  them. 


( To  be  continued. ) 
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—Many  persons  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  a  new 
edition  of  "The  History  of  St.  Catherine  of  Siena 
and  Her  Companions,"  by  the  late  Mother  Drane. 
This  work  has  been  out  of  print  a  long  time, 
though  the  demand  for  it  never  ceased. 

—It  is  pleasant  to  announce  that  a  translation 
of  Prof  Adolf  Harnack's  "Thoughts  on  the  Present 
Position  of  Protestantism"  has  just  appeared  in 
England.  Dr.  Harnack  is  considered  the  highest 
authority  in  theology  by  liberal  Protestants  in 
Germany,  and  this  work  created  a  sensation  on  its 
first  appearance. 

—Mrs.  Cowden  -  Clarke's  famous  concordance 
certainly  entitles  her  to  speak  with  authority 
on  the  subject  of  Shakespeare.  In  her  recently- 
published  autobiography,  she  refers  to  Cardinal 
Wiseman's  lecture  on  "William  Shakspere"  as  "one 
of  the  very  best  commentaries  on  our  greatest  poet 
that  I  know." 

—"The  Blessed  Virgin,"  from  the  German  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Keller,  just  published  by  the 
Benzigers,  will  be  found  useful  as  a  book  of  readings 
for  the  Month  of  Mary.  It  contains  a  great  variety 
of  anecdotes  and  examples  to  illustrate  the  honor 
due  to  the  Blessed  Mother  of  God.  The  compiler 
has  exercised  better  judgment  than  is  often  dis- 
played in  similar  collections. 

—Literature  announces  that  Mr.  Michael  Mc- 
Donagh,  the  w^ell-known  author  of  "Irish  Life  and 
Character,"  is  gathering  material  for  an  adequate 
biography  of  the  illustrious  Daniel  O'Connell.  Mr. 
McDonagh's  early  work  in  Irish  history  and  biog- 
raphy was  an  excellent  preparation  for  the  heavy 
task  which  he  has  undertaken  and  which  he  is  fully 
competent  to  perform. 

—It  is  a  genuine  pleasure  to  announce  that  Dom 
Gasquet  is  so  far  advanced  with  his  new  book, 
"The  Eve  of  the  Reformation,"  as  to  insure  its 
appearance  in  the  early  autumn.  We  predict  that 
the  work  will  cause  a  sensation.  The  so-called 
Reformation  w^as  chiefly  a  social  movement,  and 
this  Dom  Gasquet  will  clearly  demonstrate.  The 
book  will  appear  at  an  auspicious  time ;  for  never 
before  were  people  so  willing  to  revise  their 
opinions  of  Luther  and  his  revolt. 

—Since  the  death  of  Mr.  Kipling's  favorite  child, 
the  following  lines  sent  by  him  to  another  literary 
worker  who  had  lost  a  son  have  the  double  interest 
of  pathos  and  wisdom:  "People  say  that  kind  of 
wound  heals.    It  doesn't:  it  only  skins  over..    But 


there  is  at  least  some  black  .consolation  to  be  got 
from  the  old  and  bitter  thought  that  the  boy  is  safe 
from  the  chances  of  the  after-years,  I  don't  know 
that  that  helps,  unless  you  happen  to  know  some 
man  who  is  under  a  deeper  sorrow  than  yours-rg, 
man,  say,  who  has  watched  his  child  go  body  an(J 
soul  to  the  devil,  and  feels  thq,t  he  is  responsible." 

—The  autobiography  of  Mrs.  Mary  Cowdenr 
Clarke,  just  published  by  Fisher  Unwin,  will  haye 
interest  for  many  readers  on  account  of  her  associa^ 
tion  with  celebrities  of  every  decade  of  the  century. 
Her  concordance  to  Shakespeare  is  a  monument  to 
her  own  .memory.  We  learn  that  this  great  work 
was  begun  the  year  after  her  marriage^  and  required 
sixteen  years  for  its  completion. 

—Messrs.  Benziger  Bros,  have  reprinted  "Catholic 
Teaching  for  Children,"  by  Winifride  W>ay,  the 
English  edition  of  which  has  already  been  noticecj 
in  these  pages.  The  idea  of  this  book  is  to  combine 
a  course  of  Christian  Doctrine  and  one  of  Scripture 
History,  especially  that  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
to  put  the  whole  into  lang-ugge  such  as  children 
may  easily  understand. 

—The  English  bishops  h^ye  caused  an  official 
prayer-book  to  be  prepared  for  the  use  of  the 
faithful.  In  a  letter  announcing  its  appearance,  the 
prelates  state  that  the  new-fashioned  vereions  of 
the  old-fashioned  prayers  prevent  the  congrega- 
tional use  of  English  prayers— "an  immemorial 
custom  of  our  forefathers."  No  doubt  their  Lord- 
ships had  other  reasons  for  preparing  an  authorize^ 
"Manual  of  Prayers."  Most  prayer-books  would 
seem  to  have  been  CQn?pile(^  by  the  printer's  office- 
boy. 

— The  Athenseuni,  noticing-  a  new  edition  of  Park.- 
man's  works,  observes  thq,t  Prescott  is  the  only 
American  historian  who  can  be  compared  with 
Parkman:  "Bancroft  an,(^  Motley  are  beside  him 
mere  partisan  writers."  We  admire  Pai-kman  ourr 
selves,  but  we  are  afrai,(J  that  even  he  must  be 
classed  among  partisan  writers.  He  once  told 
his  learned  friend,  Dr.  John  Gilmary  Shea,  iu 
explanation  of  certain  reflections  on  Catholic 
missionaries,  that  he  had  taken  the  prejudices  of 
his  readers  into  account.  He  felt  obliged  to  dp 
that,  though  he  willingly  contributed  to  a  fun(Ji 
for  the  erection  pf  a  monunxe,nt  to  Pere  Brebeut^ 

— We  have  nothing  further  to  say  about  ,^^Jliia^; 
publications  lately  noticed  in  these  pages.^ 
reason.aJt)Je  tp  ask  us  to  point  put  9.II  the 
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excellences  of  books  sent  to  us  for  review,  and  we 
•can  not  undertake  to  make  our  meaning  "always 
perfectly  plain."  To  say  of  a  writer  that  the  art 
of  making  a  book  does  not  belong  to  him,  or  to 
remark  of  a  work  without  an  index  that  such  a 
thing  is  a  necessary  part  of  all  books  worthy  of 
study,  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  explanation  of 
.one's  meaning. 

—A  "story-book"  that  will  enchant  the  mind  of 
childhood  is  "Sir  Bevis,"  an  adaptation  of  Richard 
JeflFeries'  famous  "Wood  Magic."  Sir  Bevis  is  a 
man,  aged  five,  whose  friends  are  the  weasel,  the 
toad,  the  jay,  the  squirrel,  and  no  end  of  foxes,  rats, 
rabbits,  etc.  They  tell  him  their  joys  and  their 
woes;  they  constantly  recriminate  one  another,  and 
it  must  be  said  that  in  shrewdness  Sir  Bevis  hardly 
holds  his  own  against  the  wood  people — the  astute 
and  wicked  weasel,  for  example.  But  the  wood 
people  tell  him  many  wonderful  things  about  them- 
selves that  most  people  do  not  know.  They  are  all 
•contained  in  this  book,  however,  where  our  young 
readers  will  find  and  enjoy  them.  The  adaptation 
is  the  work  of  Eliza  Josephine  Kelley.  Ginn  &  Co., 
publishers. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 


The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information  con- 
xerning  important  new  publications  of  special  interest 
to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will  appear  at 
the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out  from  time  to 
time  so  as  to  make  room  for  new  titles.  In  this  way 
Ahe  reader  will  always  have  before  him  a  complete 
guide  to  current  Catholic  literature.  As  a  rule, 
devotional  books,  pamphlets,  and  new  editions  will 
not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  for  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  itnported  with  as  little  delay  as  pos- 
sible.   Publishers^  prices  generally  include  postage. 

Devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.     Bossuet.     $i. 
Life  of  Henry  Benedict  Stuart,  Cardinal   Duke  of 

York.     Bernard  W.  Kelly.     $1.25. 
Memoirs  of  Bishop  Loras  and  of  Members  of  His 

Family.     Rev.  Louis  de  Cailly.    About  %i. 
The  Curd  of  St.  Philippe.     Francis  W.  Grey.     $2. 
Cambridge  Conferences.    Joseph  Rickaby,  S.J.     40 

cts. 
The  Little  Flowers  of  St.  Francis.     T.  W.  Arnold. 

50  cts. 
Preparation  for  First  Holy  Communion.  Rev.  F.  X. 

Lasance.     75  cts. 
The  Catechism  of  Rodez.    Rev.  John  Thein.     $2.50, 

7iet. 
,St.  John   Damascene  on   Holy   Images.    Mary  H. 

Allies.     %i. 


The  Four  Gospels.     Very  Rev.  F.  A.  Spencer,  O.  P. 

$1.50. 
Historic  Nuns,     Bessie  R.  Belloc.    $1.60,  net. 
The  Life  of  St.  Edmund  of  Abingdon.     Frances  de 

Paravicini.    |i.6o. 
Symbolism  of  Early  Christianity  from  the  Catacombs 

of  Rome.     Rt.  Rev.  F.  S.  Chatard.     25  cts. 
•The  Triumph    of    Failure.     Rev.  P.  A.   Sheehan. 

|i.6o,  net. 
Three  Studies  in  Literature.  Louis  E.  Gates.   $1.50. 
Diet  in  Illness  and  Convalescence.  Alice  Worthing- 

ton  Winthrop.    $1.50. 
Eleanor  Leslie.     A  Memoir.    /.  M.  Stone.    $2. 
A  Harp  of  Many  Chords.     Mary  F.  Nixon.    $1. 
The  Tales  Tim  Told  Us.     Mary  E.  Mannix.    75  cts. 
Peasants  in  Exile.     Henryk  Sienkiewicz.     75  cts. 
Meditations  on  the  Love  of  God.     Pray  Diego  de 

E Stella.    $1,  net. 
The  Secret  of  Fougereuse.    Louise  Imogen  Gutney. 

I1.25. 
The  Sacred  Heart.     Rev.  Joseph  A.  Keller,  D.  D. 

70  cts. 
Hard  Sayings.     Rev.  George  Tyrrell,  S.J.     $2. 
The  Cup  of  Tregarvans.  Frances  I.  Kershaw.  75  cts., 

net. 
Meditations  on  the  Incarnation  and  Death  of  Our 

Lord.    Cardinal  Wiseman.    |i.io. 
Mrs.  Markham's  Nieces.   Frances  I  Kershaw.  |i.oo. 

net. 
A  Corner  of  Spain.     Miriam  Coles  Harris.    I1.25. 
Sacred  Scenes  and  Mysteries.  Rev.  J.  F.  X.  O'  Conor, 

S.J.     $1. 
Seven  Jewels  from  Our  Saviour's  Lips.     Rev.  Joseph 

O'Reilly.     12  cts. 
Impressions  and  Opinions.    Walter  Lecky.   50  cts. 
Heroes  of  the  Middle  West.   Mary  Hartwell  Cather- 

wood.     60  cts. 
Pitman's  Practical  German  Grammar.     50  cts. 
The  Leopard  of  Lancianus.     In  a  Brazilian  Forest. 

Maurice  F.  Egan.     %i,  each. 
Prince  Ragnal,  and  Other  Verses.    Eleanor  C.  Don- 
nelly i    50  cts. 
Oxford  Conferences.   Rev.  Joseph  Rickaby,  S.  J.    40 

cts.,  net. 
A  Klondike  Picnic.     Eleanor  C.  Donnelly.    85  cts. 
Veneration  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Rohner-Brennan. 

J1.25. 
A    Cruise    Under  the    Crescent.     Charles    Warren 

Stoddard.     I1.50. 
Westchester.     Henry  Austin  Adams.     75  cts. 
Lasca,  and  Other  Stories.    Mary  F.  Nixon.    75  cts. 
Mariae  Corolla.     Father  Edmund,  C.  P.     $1.25 
The  Chase  of  an  Heiress.     Christian  Reid.     $1. 
The   Choral  Sodality  Hand-book.     Rev.  James  A. 

Walsh.     25  cts. 
Manual  of  Catholic  Theology.     Vol.  II.      Wilhelm- 

Scannell.    $4,  net. 
Cardinal  Lavigerie.     75  cts. 
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Ave  Maria!  Cameos. 


BY  M.  J.  C. 


BY    MAURICE    FRANCIS    EGAN. 


AVE  MARIA!    It  is  morn, 

The  dawn  dispels  the  shades  of  night; 
New  duties  with  each  day  are  born, 

New  cares  with  every  morning's  light. 
For  grace  to  guide  our  steps  that  stray, 

O  Mother- Maid!  we  turn  to  thee; 
For  wisdom  to  direct  our  way. 
Hear,  Mary!  hear  thy  children's  plea, — 
tAve  CM  aria! 

Jive  SVIaria!    At  the  hour 

Of  busy  noontide  let  us  pray. 
For  aid  to  foil  the  tempter's  power 

We  seek;   and  at  thy  feet  we  lay 
The  wants,  the  woes,  the  weariness. 

The  daily  struggle,  oft  in  vain. 
Thy  balm -like  presence  soothes  the  stress, 

And  near  thee  we  forget  our  pain, — 
tAve  CM  aria! 

Jive  CMaria!    Lo!  the  bells 

From  their  aerial  homes  declare, 
As  on  the  air  their  cadence  swells, 

The  hour  of  rest,  the  hour  of  prayer, — 
The  evening  hour;   and  twilight  falls 

Like  a  soft  veil  on  land  and  sea; 
Oh,  guard  thy  helpless  child  who  calls. 

Mother  beloved,  again  on  thee, — 
iAve  CMaria! 


As  Mary  co-operated  by  her  love  in 
the  birth  of  the  faithful  to  the  life  of 
grace,  so  she  became  the  spiritual  mother 
of  all  who  are  members  of  the  one  head- 
Christ  Jesus.— Saint  Augustine. 


I.— Mrs.  Meynell. 

NCE  she  was  Alice  Thomp- 
son; now  she  is  Mrs.  Wilfred 
Meynell.  Once,  in  1875,  she 
was  a  very  young  girl,  who 
had  written  a  few  poems;  now  she  is  a 
woman,  with  a  nest  full  of  living  poems. 
In  those  days  Ruskin  had  praised ''To 
a  Daisy,"  and  ''Preludes"  had  appeared. 
But  she  w^as  still  best  known  as  the 
sister  of  the  artist  (now  Lady  Butler)  of 
"The  Roll  Call."  In  these  days  she  is 
not  known  in  that  way ;  for,  while  her 
sister  has  apparently  done  her  best 
work,  Mrs.  Meynell's  present  promises 
for  the  future. 

From  being  the  centre  of  a  little  group 
of  admirers,  Mrs.  Meynell  has  come  to 
be  recognized  everywhere.  From  being 
something  of  a  precieuse  in  a  circle  of 
subtle  wits,  she  has  come  out  to  the 
world.  And  this  without  sacrificing  any- 
thing to  the  average  taste  or  intelligence. 
But  she  is  a  precieuse  only  when  she 
writes  prose ;  and  a  precieuse  only  to  the 
extent  that  she  seems  to  hold  that  the 
manner  is  as  important  as  the  matter. 
She  belongs  to  the  school  of  Coventrj^ 
Patmore  in  thought,  and  to  that  of 
George  Meredith  in  expression.  Not  that 
she   constantly   dazzles  us  by  the  brill- 
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iancy  of  recurrent  epigrams,  but  that  in 
her  prose  she  is  as  self-consciously  subtle 
and  delicate  as  Kipling  is  self-consciously 
obvious  and  coarse.  Style  of  this  sort, 
when  not  balanced  by  a  deep  mind, 
becomes  a  disease.  Mrs.  Meynell,  it  is 
evident,  has  a  profound  and  plastic 
mind,  and  therefore  that  exquisite  care 
which  makes  each  of  her  paragraphs 
an  organism  does  not  give  a  permanent 
impression  of  artificiality.  It  is  art ;  the 
effect — ''the  proximate  cause" — is  calcu- 
lated ;  and  so  successfully  that  what,  at 
first  sight,  might  seem  to  be  artificial 
shows  itself  to  be  artistic. 

There  is  not  even  the  suspicion  of 
artificiality  about  the  poems.  That 
quality  which  M.  Rostand  has  made 
known  to  us,  through  his  Roxane,  in 
"Cyrano  de  Bergerac" — the  quality  of 
preciosity  which  leads  almost  to  the 
preference  of  the  beautiful  phrase  to  the 
beautiful  thought, —  is  absent  from  the 
verses  of  Mrs.  Meynell.  In  the  latest 
edition  of  her  *' Poems"  she  leaves  out 
some  that  were  included  in  ''Preludes," 
because  they  seem  "  cruder  than  the 
rest."  This  shows  the  too  scrupulous 
care  for  technical  accuracy  which,  if  she 
were  a  lesser  writer,  might  by  and  by 
cause  her,  from  despair  of  reaching 
verbal  heights,  to  be  entirely  silent.  There 
is  nothing  crude  about  "Preludes." 

Here  it  lies,  —  a  square,  flat  volume, 
in  green  and  gold;  with  strong,  yet 
fine  pictures,  each  marked  with  the  little 
cross  and  the  initials  "E.  T."— Elizabeth 
Thompson.  Here  is  the  Grecian  boy,  with 
his  pipe,  by  the  water,  like  Narcissus, — 

Like  him  who  met  his  own  eyes  in  the  river; 
and  here  the  man  and  the  black -nosed 
sheep,  in  the  picture  for  "The  Tryst  that 
Failed";  and,  best  of  all,  San  Lorenzo 
Giustiniani's  visit  to  his  mother.  There 
is  the  young  friar,  with  the  holy  face, 
knowing  his  mother,  but  offering  the 
purest  love  in  the  world  to  God  for 
sacrifice ;    there,  the  mother,  feeling  this 


to  be  her  son,  but  choosing  to  be  silent 
that  she  might  not  disturb  his  sacrifice. 
The  homely  things  of  the  Italian  house- 
hold are  about  these  two ;  and,  as  she 
kisses  the  rosary  of  the  saint,  you  can 
trace  a  resemblance  between  the  faces  of 
the  mother  and  son.  And  if  you  saw 
the  picture  and  read  the  poem  when 
you  were  young,  you  can  hear  even  now 
the  sob  in  the  voice  of  the  mother  as 
she  says: 

I  had  not  seen  my  son's  dear  face 
(He  chose  the  cloister  by  God's  grace) 
Since  it  had  come  to  full  flower-time. 
I  hardlj^  guessed  at  its  perfect  prime, 
That  folded  flower  of  his  dear  face. 

Mine  eyes  were  veiled  by  mists  of  tears, 
When  on  a  day  in  many  years 

One  of  his  Order  came.    I  thrilled ; 

Facing,  I  thought  that  face  fulfilled. 
I  doubted  for  my  mist  of  tears. 


If  to  my  son  my  alms  were  given 
I  know  not,  and  I  wait  for  Heaven. 

He  did  not  plead  for  child  of  mine, 

But  for  another  Child  divine; 
And  unto  Him  it  was  surely  given. 

Although  Ruskin  admired  the  end  of  the 
sonnet  "  To  a  Daisy  "  and  the  last  stanza 
of  a  "Letter  from  a  Girl  to  Her  Own 
Old  Age,"  "San  Lorenzo  Giustiniani's 
Mother "  was,  whole  and  entire,  his 
favorite.  After  all,  it  does  not  make  much 
difference  what  other  persons  admire:  if 
a  poem  goes  to  the  heart,  that  is  enough. 
But  as  Ruskin  —  whose  long  use  of  the 
pen  is  a  kind  of  extenuation  for  many 
sins  of  bad  taste  in  poetry — has  admired 
so  many  weak  poems,  his  love  for  this 
one  ought  to  rehabilitate  him. 

A  very  delicate  prose  poem  of  Mrs. 
Meynell's,  "The  Cousins,"  is  not  well 
known.  Only  a  limited  edition  of  it  was 
printed.  It  is  a  story  of  King  Cophetua 
and  a  beggar  maid  —  or  something  very 
like  it, — in  a  group  of  the  oldest  Catholic 
families  in  England.  Mrs.  Meynell's  prose 
pieces  —  essays  in  little — are  full  of  her 
personality.  She  is  an  aristocrat  of  the 
heart,  and  with  the  humility  of  the 
true  aristocrat — noblesse  oblige.    "  The 
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Rhythm  of  Life"  and  ''The  Children" 
show  her  as  she  is,  and  yet  the  person- 
ality is  like  the  fragrance  of  the  violet 
hidden  in  its  clump  of  leaves.  A  flower  or 
two  show  above  the  graceful  and  simple 
green.  You  know  that  there  are  more 
flowers  which  will  appear  in  time. 

Although  Mrs.  Meynell  has  almost  a 
devout  admiration  for  the  namesake  of 
one  of ''the  children,"  Francis  Thompson, 
she  has,  in  her  poems,  no  aflBnity  with 
his  except  in  the  poetical  essence  common 
to  both.  She  is  never  archaic,  nor  has 
she  any  spasms  of  opacity :  every  line  is 
translucent.  She  is  nearly  always  deli- 
cately just,  evidently  believing,  with  St. 
Thomas,  that  "it  is  better  to  be  deceived 
in  judging  the  bad  with  too  much  favor 
than  to  expose  oneself  to  think  evil  of 
a  good  man."  In  matters  of  taste, 
however,  she  is  sometimes  implacable. 

"Decivilized  man,"  she  says,  "is  not 
peculiar  to  a  new  soil.  The  English  town 
knows  him,  too,  in  all  his  dailiness.  In 
England  he  has  a  literature,  an  art,  a 
music,  all  his  own,  derived  from  many 
and  various  things  of  price.  Trash,  in  the 
fulness  of  its  insimplicity  and  cheapness, 
is  impossible  without  a  beautiful  past. 
Its  chief  characteristic — which  is  futility, 
not  failure  — could  not  be  achieved  but 
by  the  long  abuse,  the  rotary  repro- 
duction, the  quotidian  disgrace,  of  the 
utterances  of  art,  especially  the  utterance 
by  words.  Gayety,  vitality,  the  organic 
[uality,  purity,  simplicity,  precision, — 
all  these  are  among  the  antecedents  of 
trash.  No  ballad  -  concert  song,  feign  it 
sigh,  frolic  or  laugh,  but  has  the  excuse 
that  the  feint  was  suggested,  was  made 
easy,  by  some  once  living  sweetness." 

"Exquisite"  is  the  word  one  may 
apply  to  Mrs.  Meynell' s  writings.  Her 
art  is  as  distinctly  cut  on  the  amber  shell 
of  her  personality  as  if  it  were  done  by 
the  genius  of  any  of  those  skilled  carvers 
to  whom  we  owe  the  actual  cameos 
that  delight  us. 


The  Passing:  By* 
A  Story  of  Ascension  Eve. 

BY     GABRIEL     FRANCIS     POWERS. 

(Conclusion.) 

AR  away  from  the  peaceful  home- 
steads, by  the  rugged  hills  whence 
the  water  sprang,  all  night  long 
the  ring  of  blows  was  heard  in  the 
reverberant  air.  Not  until  the  small 
hours  were  the  workers  dismissed.  Some 
lay  down  with  their  coats  over  their 
heads,  too  tired  to  go  home.  Others 
knocked  at  the  door  of  an  inn  half  a 
mile  yonder,  and  would  not  listen  to 
refusal:  they  must  throw  themselves 
down,  were  it  even  in  the  stable,  and 
sleep;  while  a  few— the  lesser  number — 
w^ent  their  weary  way. 

Of  these  one  man  lingered,  because  his 
mood  would  have  no  company.  When  he 
set  out  alone,  the  stars  were  still  bright 
in  the  heavens;  but  low  down  on  the 
eastern  horizon  a  colder  hue  had  crept 
into  the  sky.  All  about  him  the  land  lay 
hushed  and  shadowy.  Now  and  again 
a  clear  light  burned  steadily  in  some 
cottage  window,  and  it  seemed  to  him 
that  those  homely  beacons  were  more 
numerous  than  usual ;  but  he  accounted 
for  them  easily  enough  by  that  which ^ 
so  short  a  while  ago,  had  threatened  to 
become  an  awful  tragedy.  Lifting  up 
his  brow,  it  may  be  that  he  thanked 
God  for  the  stars  overhead  and  the  pure 
breath  of  May,  as  only  they  do  who 
have  been  near  to  lose  both. 

When  it  had  appeared  to  him  and 
to  others,  as  they  turned  and  looked 
about  them  with  blanched  faces,  that 
perhaps  they  never  again  would  see  the 
daylight,  his  thought  had  gone,  with 
that  extraordinary  calmness  of  the  great 
hours  of  our  life,  to  a  grey  house  by 
the  wayside  and  a  sweet  girl's  face.  He 
knew  he  had  not  been  to  blame.    Had 
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he  wronged  her — could  he  have  wronged 
her, — he  would  have  made  fair  amends; 
but  the  fault  rested  not  with  him.  He 
wondered  whether,  hearing  he  was  lost, 
she  would  grieve  for  him  and  regret 
their  quarrel  with  that  bitterness  at 
heart  of  words  unspoken  when  it  is  too 
late.  Remembering  how  few  would  care, 
new  pain  stole  over  him,  and  wormwood 
comfort  that  it  should  be  so.  Then  the 
tenacious  craving  for  life,  horror  lest  the 
supply  of  air  should  grow  exhausted, 
the  voices  of  the  men  around  him,  dashed 
all  stiller  thoughts  away;  and,  at  his 
leading,  with  the  few  implements  at  their 
command,  and  their  hands  these  failing 
them,  they  attacked  the  immense  mass 
of  fallen  earth. 

Now,  slowly  wending  his  way  home 
in  the  starlight,  that  one  soft  thought 
came  back  to  him.  To-morrow — oh,  no ! 
to-morrow  would  be  Ascension;  but 
Friday  —  would  she  greet  him  as  he 
passed  by  ?  Could  she  find  it  in  her  heart 
not  to  come  out  and  say  how  glad  she 
was,  —  that  she  had  feared  never  to  see 
him  again?  Then  he  laughed  at  himself 
for  the  fool  he  was.  As  though,  after 
what  had  passed,  it  was  likely  that  she 
should  care! 

There  stood  the  well-known  house,  a 
blot  in  the  blue  darkness  of  the  road. 
Poor  cottage,  where  he  was  once  so 
welcome  and  where  nobody  knew  him 
now!  A  few  steps  more  and  he  would 
see  her  window;  then  — all  the  blood  in 
his  veins  stopped  flowing— 'she  had  set 
out  a  light !  He  knew  as  well  as  though 
her  own  dear  voice  had  told  him  that 
it  was  set  out  for  him!  The  fear  and 
horror  of  this  day  had  conquered!  She 
had  been  told  of  the  terrible  accident, 
what  risk  he  ran,  and  the  cruel  need 
that  kept  him  toiling  through  the  night! 
She  had  taken  pity  on  him,  thought  he 
would  be  passing  before  the  daylight, 
and  made  him  this  sign  of  peace !  How 
good  of  her,  how  sweet,  how  thoughtful. 


how  like  herself!  He  had  forgotten  all 
the  hard  things  he  meant  to  think  of  her ; 
he  only  knew  how  beautiful  the  night 
was  and  how  very  sweet  his  love. 

As  he  drew  nearer,  he  saw  it  was 
a  wax -taper,  —  a  clear  flame  burning 
steadily  upward,  symbol  of  faith.  The 
basin  full  of  white  roses!  Did  it  mean 
he  was  to  come  back  to  the  garden  well 
as  usual?  And  was  the  cool,  scented 
water  for  him  to  wash?  He  wondered 
a  little  over  the  roses;  but  he  saw  all 
this  was  good  and  sweet.  They  were 
love -tokens.  And  he  knew  he  was  to 
come  in  to  supper  again  in  future;  for 
there  were  her  own  delicious  cherries 
she  had  been  so  anxious  about;  and  a 
half — parted  with  her,  it  may  be — of  his 
favorite  corn-cake. 

Being  very  hungry,  he  was  nothing 
loath  to  fall  upon  these  things  and  eat 
them  there  and  then,  standing  on  the 
road.  Great  was  his  happiness,  his  joy, 
while  he  laughed  softly  to  himself.  He 
must  give  'Tuccia  some  token  to  answer 
hers, — some  love-pledge  for  the  new  day 
when  she  should  waken.  Yonder  he  knew 
a  garden  where  the  roses  were  crimson 
touching  on  purple,  the  true  color  of  life 
and  passion,  and  better  to  him  than  this 
pale,  girlish  bloom.  Tired  as  he  was,  he 
scaled  the  wall  and  helped  himself;  then 
returned,  took  the  white  roses  from  the 
water  and  put  in  his  own. 

Through  the  first  creeping  of  dawn, 
when,  between  paling  sky  and  earth,  the 
morning  star  burned  its  great  beacon 
steadily  in  the  heavens.  Carlo  reached 
his  dwelling.  He  thought  he  would  he 
down  for  an  hour  and  sleep  until  the 
sunrise;  and  so  he  did  lie  down,  in  fact, 
and  slept  until  the  dusk. 

Over  the  grey  homestead,  along  the 
old  road  'twixt  the  hedges,  and  like  a 
mantle  of  joy  flung  over  all  creation, 
Ascension  Day  broke  fair  and  bright. 
'Tuccia  threw  open  her  window,  and 
before  the  greeting  of  the  sun,  before  the 
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soft  kiss  of  the  wind  reached  her  eyelids, 
she  saw  what  had  taken  place  upon  the 
sill.  She  cried  out  for  her  grandmother 
in  astonishment  and  fear.  The  dame 
looked  and  wondered.  She  was  so  much 
aghast  that  she  scarce  dared  to  express 
an  opinion. 

''Somebody  might — might  have  eaten 
them, ' '  she  ventured ;  ' '  but,  then,  nobody 
would  have  dared.  Did  you  hear  any 
sound,  'Tuccia?" 

"No,  Nonna:  nothing.  And,  besides  — 
the  roses?    They  were  stainless  white." 

'"Tis  odd,"  muttered  the  dame.  ''Be 
silent,  child,  anyhow,  for  the  present, 
and  we'll  see.  And  that  clown  yesterday 
saying  it  was  not  true!" 

The  village  church  was  crowded  that 
morning,  and  after  Mass  people  clustered 
in  chattering  knots  upon  the  piazza. 
The  accident  of  the  previous  day  was 
the  common  theme;  and  wherever  one 
workman  stood  to  tell  the  tale,  listeners 
gathered  around  him,  eager  and  open- 
mouthed.  One  name  more  frequently 
came  to  every  lip.  'Twas  said  he  had 
shown  what  courage  and  determination 
and  physical  strength  can  do  in  great 
emergencies ;  that,  when  all  others  gave 
up  to  despair,  he  bade  them,  in  a  voice 
that  was  like  a  bugle,  not  to  stand  there 
wailing,  but  to  try  what  their  own  good 
hands  could  do.  He,  under  Providence, 
had  saved  them  all. 

'Tuccia,  hearing  the  name  bandied  from 
lip  to  lip  with  the  words  that  extolled  it, 
felt  her  heart  bum  with  pride;  then  it 
sunk,  oppressed  by  a  passion  of  tears  she 
could  not  shed.  Vainly  she  strove  for  one 
sight  of  that  tall  figure.  She  had  never 
failed  to  see  him  at  Mass  on  holydays: 
this  day  he  was  missing.  Her  best  kirtle 
and  bodice,  with  the  rich  kerchief  of 
silk  about  her  neck,  had  been  donned  to 
no  avail.  Sadly  she  turned  homeward. 
Over  the  hedges  long  wreaths  of  sweet- 
breathed  blossoms  trailed  their  feathery 
bridal  white.   But  the  girl  took  heed  of 


none;  or  if  she  marked  them  'twas  the 
more  bitterly  to  feel  her  pain. 

Toward  evening  she  wandered  out  into 
the  garden.  She  was  full  of  remorse  and 
sorrow,  and  vague  wishes  to  make  up 
with  Carlo.  But,  in  truth,  she  was  not 
thinking  of  him  just  then.  She  had  in 
her  hands  a  string  of  brown  beads  and 
was  repeating  over  and  over  those  words 
that  harmonize  so  exquisitely  with  the 
last  scent  of  flowers  at  twilight,  and  the 
first  star  in  the  heavens,  and  all  human 
sadness  and  all  human  joy — Ave  Maria  ! 

Tremulously  to  her  over  the  garden 
gate  came  a  voice  beseeching,  and  the 
one  word,  '"Tuccia!"  She  stood  struck 
as  with  fear,  knowing  who  this  was, 
but  doubting  herself  or  him  or  the  world 
at  large,  so  strange  this  seemed  and 
incredible.  Of  a  sudden  it  rushed  over  her 
that  he  had  come  back  and  was  calling 
her.  But  she  made  no  answer,  for  far 
higher  than  all  doubt  or  fear  soared  her 
unspeakable  joy.  Seeing  her  silent,  Carlo 
vaulted  the  gate  and  approached  her. 

"  'Tuccia !  "  he  repeated,  imploringly. 

She  could  find  no  words,  only  lifted  to 
his  those  soft,  dark  eyes  that  were  so 
beautiful,  now  brimming  with  tears. 

At  that  he  ventured  to  take  her^hand, 
beads  and  all,  and  pleaded: 

"Oh,  don't,  dear,  please!  I'm  awfully 
sorry, — indeed  I  am.  It  shall  never,  never 
happen  again." 

"  It's — it's  not  that,  Carlo,"  she  gasped, 
irrelevantly.  "I  —  I'm  not  a  bit  glad  to 
see  you.  (0  holy  truth!)  "But  — but  I 
was  in  such  agony  all  yesterday!" 

"Yes,"  he  said,  softly;  "I  understand. 
You  want  me  in  this  world,  but  not  so 
very  close  to  you.  Well,  I'll  go  away,  and 
when  you  want  me — " 

"0  Carlo,  don't!  How  cruel  you  are! 
As  though  I  had  not  suffered  enough 
already  when  they  told  me  of  the  awful 
accident — and  the  danger!" 

"  Poor  'Tuccia !  There,  dearest !  Don't 
cry!     It's  worse   than   having   galleries 
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fall  through.  I  had  intended  to  come  to 
you  this  morning,  sweetheart,  to  greet 
you  when  you  opened  your  window; 
but  I  have  slept  like  a  beast  all  this  long 
heavenly  day,  and  am  only  just  in  time 
to  thank  you  now." 

*'To  thank  me?"— she  was  drying  her 
eyes  the  better  to  see  his  face. 

"Yes,"  he  said.  ''None  else  could  have 
called  me  back  so  sweetly.  Love,  when  I 
saw  your  light  burning,  it  turned  all 
the  crloom  into  dav." 

"  Did  yon  eat  my  cherries,  Carlo  ?  " 
she  inquired  presently. 

''Of  course  I  did,  and  the  cake.  Were 
they  not  put  there  for  me?" 

She  looked  at  him  long,  waveringly, 
uncertain  of  his  mood ;  then,  though  the 
tears  were  still  wet  upon  her  face,  she 
broke  into  sweet  laughter  that  no  effort 
could  repress.  But,  seeing  him  look  hurt 
and  vexed,  she  laid  one  hand  caressingly 
upon  his  arm. 

^' Povero  Carlo  mjo!^^  she  said,  "can 
it  be  possible?  Did  you  not  know  it 
was  Ascension  Eve?" 

But  Carlo  only  looked  bewildered. 
Pitying  his  ignorance,  she  informed  this 
barbarian  Lombard  of  the  custom  of 
her  own  people,  and  their  belief  that  on 
Ascension  Eve  the  Lord  comes  down  to 
bless  the  harvest.  It  does  not  seem  quite 
clear  whether  He  comes  in  glory  or 
passes  by  on  His  way  to  the  Mount, 
treading  for  the  last  time  with  human 
feet  the  dust  of  our  earthly  highways; 
but  come  He  does,  and  He  hallows  all 
things  by  His  presence,  and  brings  the 
substance  to  the  waiting  corn. 

Carlo  listened  in  great  reverence ;  then 
shame  mingled  with  drollery  mantled 
his  face  as  he  asked : 

"So  it  was  His  supper  I  ate?" 

"Yes;  and,  O  dear!  whatever  shall  we 
do?  For  Nonna  Lena  believes  it  was 
really  a  miracle.  But  the  roses,  Carlo? 
They  were  quite — " 

"I  blew  on  them,"    he    said    gravely. 


then  laughed  in  her  face.  "However,  as 
my  coming  is  all  a  mistake,  and  I  was 
never  wanted  nor  asked  back,  'pon  my 
\vord  I  shall  go  away  again  now  and 
stay  —  until—" 

But  she  laid  both  hands  upon  his 
shoulders,  and  w^hatever  she  said  to  him, 
with  yearning  eyes  and  pleading  lips, 
he  must  have  found  sufficient;  for  he 
spoke  no  more  of  leaving  her  from  that 
to  the  present  day. 

And  when  they  told  Nonna  Lena,  at 
first  she  would  not  heed,  and  she  said 
it  ill -beseemed  them  to  make  sport  of 
her  at  her  age ;  then  the  smiles  brimmed 
over  out  of  her  old  eyes  and 'played  wath 
her  dear,  shrewd  mouth.  And  she  was  a 
little  angry  with  Carlo  for  disappointing 
her  of  the  supernatural;  though  willing 
to  laugh  at  her  own,  and  especially  his, 
mistake.  Lastly,  when  supper  was  over 
and  Carlo  had  gone  home,  and  they  sat 
alone,  the  two  women,  hand  in  hand, 
like  Age  and  Youth,  watching  the  embers 
of  one  hearth,  she  told  'Tuccia  that 
Carlo  was  the  best  and  worthiest  man 
she  had  ever  known — except  her  own 
dear  husband,  who  was  dead.  And  she 
added,  dreamily : 

"This  has  been  a  happy  day,  child,— 
perhaps  happier  than  you  deserved. 
I  never  expected  it,  and  I  can  scarcely 
understand  it;  for  Carlo  is  not  the  lad 
to  yield  to  persuasion.  IVrhaps,  after 
all,  last  night  w^hilst  you  were  sleeping 
the  Lord  Jesus  did  pass  by." 


He  who  has  once  stood  beside  the 
grave  to  look  back  upon  the  companion- 
ship which  has  been  forever  closed,  feeling 
how  impotent  there  is  the  wild  love  or 
the  keen  sorrow  to  give  one  instant's 
pleasure  to  the  pulseless  heart,  or  atone 
in  the  lowCvSt  measure  to  the  departed 
spirit  for  the  hour  of  unkindness,  will 
scarceh'  for  the  future  incur  that  debt  to 
the  heart  which  can  be  discharged  only 
to  the  dust. — Raskin. 
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Mount  Saint  Mary. 

BY    FREDEKICK    GEORGE    LEE,  D.  D. 

r\N  high  it  stands,  carved  from  the  primal  rock, 
With  bastioned  wall  and  buttressed  pinnacle, 
Forever  crowned  by  the  all -saving  Cross. 

A  narrow,  sloping  way,  with  zigzag  paths. 
Where  God's  vast  suffering  sculptured  side  by  side 
At  portioned  shrines  or  fretted  canopies, 
Shows  all  these  sorrows  keen  in  artful  stone: 
The  woes  of  His  dear  Mother  and  the  wail 
Of  those  who  knew  their  loss  and  gauged  His  pain; 
Children  well-blest,  women  of  Galilee, 
Bidden  to  weep  for  others  with  themselves; 
His  falling  'neath  the  Cross,  and  then  stretched  out. 
Nail -stricken,  bruised  that  bruises  should  be  healed 
By  pierced  Hands  and  Feet  on  Sorrow's  bed; 
Laid  on  that  Wood,  which,  floating  o'er  Life's  wave, 
Sweetens  the  waters  of  our  bitter  seas. 

And  up  above,  from  gable,  roof  and  spire. 
Gleams  when  the  east  grows  crimson,  or  the  west 
Floods  all  the  valleys  round  with  golden  light, 
Standing  rock -bound  upon  a  mountainous  rock. 
In  sight  of  all— stern  everlasting  hills. 

Around,  a  rich  green  pasture,  where  the  kine. 
Lowing  or  silent,  pass  obedient  lives. 
Tended  by  simple  maid  or  faithful  hind; 
Where  the  lambs  bleat  in  springtime  and  the  folds 
Stand  thick  with  corn  in  autumn-purples  glow. 
Ere  gleaners  glean  the  stalks  of  ripened  wheat 
O'er  which  mists  weep,  and  drifting  weep  anew. 
While  shadows  deepen  with  the  dying  year. 

Behind  yon  rock,  down-sloping  toward  the  sea, 
A  City  vast,  with  men  and  multitudes; 
Beyond — its  failing  glories,  earth  of  earth. 
Vast  marble  p^ilaces  and  ships  and  marts,    : 
Commerce  and  conquest,  all  for  self  and  now; 
Hearts  lonely  and  too  sad,  where  whips  of  scorn 
Fall  on  so  many;   or,  'mid  roar  of  life. 
Earth-promises,  will -mysteries  which  fail; 
Its  tears  which  trickle  down  wan  cheeks  anew. 
Its  loneliness  where  noise  is  ever  rude; 
Its  life  apart  from  God,  with  shrivelled  hopes 
And  unremembered  charity  long -lost; 
Its  graves  where  laborers  sleep  who  labored  well, 
Lost  and  forgotten  in  the  whirl  of  Time, 
Its  broken  bands  between  this  world  and  that. 

Thrice,  day  by  day,  a  Bell  rings  where  the  spire 
Towers  to  the  lower  clouds,  clouding  its  Cross. 
Such  bears  a  message  and  sets  forth  a  Faith  — 
Whether  in  cloud  or  sunshine,  morn  or  eve — 


Of  Bethlehem  and  Calvary  and  the  Mount 

From  which  the  omnipotent  Lord  of  Love  and  Light 

By  delegation  rules  a  fallen  world. 

There,  with  the  sacrifice  of  Calvary  had. 

It  pleads  for  loveless,  lonely,  and  for  all— 

Those  sorrowful  enduring  to  the  end,— 

Who  long  for  rest,  but  ask  for  mercy  too. 

There,  they  who  pray,  well-labor  and  invoke 

The  aid  divine  of  angel -messengers. 

The  pity  of  the  Mother  of  Our  Lord, 

God's  pardon  in  and  through  His  only  Son; 

God's  mercy — balm  and  honey  for  the  soul. 

Wounds- healing,  sorrow- sharp  turned  into  joy. 

There,  they  who  mark  the  lights  at  vesper-time, 

From  narrow  lanes  and  crowded  city's  ways. 

From  out  the  mart  and  roar  of  restless  life. 

Or  plead  the  Cross  when  morning  breaks  anew; 

Or,  when  rings  Angelus,  remember  those 

Within  that  City's  span  who  need  their  prayers, — 

Lay  up  in  Heaven  great  treasures,  where  the  rust 

Corrupts  not  and  where  thieves  rend  not  nor  steal. 

O  Sacred  Rock !    O  gladsome  Light  of  God ! 
Round  thee  angelic  messengers  aye  glide; 
Sure  stand  thou  ever,  light  the  wanderers  home ; 
For  on  a  Rock  its  Maker  built  His  Church ! 


The  Death  Jewels. 

BY     PERCY     FITZGERALD. 
XII. 

PERHAPS  the  noblest,  most  edifying 
spectacle  of  a  death  — one  which,  it 
may  be,  more  efifectively  than  any  other 
has  contributed  to  make  edifying  death- 
beds,— is  that  of  the  young  Albert  de  la 
Ferronays,  described  by  Mrs.  Craven  in 
her  "Recit  d'une  Soeur."  Here  everything 
is  writ  large  and  in  grand  characters. 
It  is  thoroughly  practical,  and  we  may 
learn  our  lesson  in  the  best  way.  Wise 
and  happy  he  who,  when  this  precious 
book  has  fallen  into  his  hands,  will 
study  every  incident,  as  of  a  programme; 
rehearse  it  carefully,  and  lay  all  up  in 
his  memory  against  the  moment  when 
he  shall  sorely  need  it.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
that  his  own  happy  exit  will  have  been 
owing  to  the  chance,  or  blessing,  that 
first  put  the  book  in  his  way. 
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The  remarkable  thing  in  this  finely 
tragic  scene  was  that  all  took  their 
part — an  earnest,  ardent  part,  as  though 
it  were  their  own  case  —  in  that  noble 
passage  of  a  soul.  Who  does  not  know 
the  story  told  with  such  touching  grace 
by  the  writer  ?  Who  has  not  an  interest 
in  *' Alex,"  the  wife,  the  charming  sisters, 
Eugenie  and  Olga,  also  destined  to  early 
deaths?  It  is  impossible  to  read  this 
book  without  being  ennobled,  as  though 
we  had  been  in  the  company  of  fine, 
heroic,  unselfish  creatures.  It  is  a  great 
gift  to  have  such  records.  They  show  us 
what  we  might  have  no  opportunity 
of  knowing.  We  are  introduced  to  a 
genuinely  pious  family,  one  whose  first 
and  only  purpose  in  life  is  to  serve  God. 
Clever  beings,  too,  they  were,  with  a  love 
of  gayety  —  even  of  the  world,  —  and  of 
the  bright  things  of  life;  but  with  an 
intensity  of  purpose  in  the  one  object 
that  nothing  could  interfere  with.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  Protestant  folk,  of  all 
the  faiths,  have  come  under  the  spell  of 
the  book.  All  feel  that  these  people  were 
genuine,  unaffected,  devoid  of  "cant," 
and  full  of  a  noble  purpose. 

"Alex,"  the  wife,  a  German  Protestant; 
her  husband  and  his  amiable  family,  to 
say  nothing  of  Montalembert — 'Montal,' 
as  she  called  him  affectionately,  —  with 
the  charming  sisters,  make  up  this  group. 
All,  as  I  said,  took  their  part  in  this 
death  scene;  identified  themselves  with 
it  by  their  affections,  sympathies,  and 
prayers.  With  the  departure  of  this 
husband  was  bound  up  another  most 
important  crisis  —  the  coming  to  new 
religious  life  of  the  wife.  Her  affection 
was  strong,  and  the  example  of  the  pious 
family  was  so  pressing  that  she  longed 
to  be  of  the  same  faith;  and  nothing 
could  be  more  tender  or  more  full  of 
gentle  allowance  for  her  difficulties  than 
their  behavior.  These  difficulties  were 
serious  enough,  mainly  arising  from  the 
determined  opposition  of  her  mother,  to 


whom  she  was  devoted,  and  her  own 
conscientious  scruples.  At  last,  on  the 
eve  of  the  close,  she  stepped  across  the 
barrier;  and  the  Abbe  Gerbet,  a  well- 
known  and  brilliant  ecclesiastic,  has 
described  the  last  scene  of  all  with  a 
touching  grace  and  power  that  carries 
one  with  it  and  can  never  be  forgotten. 
*'  Conceive,"  he  writes,  *'of  two  souls 
who  w^ere  destined  to  meet  upon  this 
earth,  and  whom  God  united  as  husband 
and  wife,  with  a  long  perspective  opening 
before  them  of  what  is  here  called  hap- 
piness. Of  this  pair,  one,  by  an  act  of 
pure  will,  came  to  the  true  faith  just  at 
the  exact  moment  when  the  other  was 
attaining  by  a  holy  death  eternal  life. 
One  was  passing  out  of  the  clouds  of 
error  just  as  the  other  was  ready  to 
pass  out  of  the  clouds  of  earth ;  the  one 
got  ready  to  share  for  the  first  time 
in  the  august  mystery  of  the  Body  and 
Blood  just  as  the  other  was  preparing 
to  receive  It,  as  Viaticum,  on  his  final 
passage  to  the  everlasting  communion. 
It  was  indeed  a  holy  spectacle,  consoling, 
desired  of  angels  and  men,  that  these 
two  spirits  should  each  have  their  Com- 
munion— rather  a  Communion  that  was 
both  single  and  double  —  at  the  same 
place,  the  same  hour,  side  by  side ;  just 
as,  on  the  eve  of  a  long  journey  which 
is  to  separate  a  family,  they  have  their 
last  meal  together.  It  was  right,  too, 
that  he  who  was  about  to  depart,  and 
had  implored  so  long  and  so  fervently 
the  gift  of  faith  for  her  who  was  to  be 
left  behind,  should  with  his  last  look  see 
descend  into  her  soul  the  God  before 
whom  he  was  now  to  appear.  And  as 
the  poor  dying  soul  could  not  go  out 
to  the  sacrifice,  the  sacrifice  came  to 
him ;  and,  by  a  merciful  dispensation,  his 
chamber — all  but  a  funeral  one  —  became 
changed  into  the  sanctuary.  Before  the 
bed,  now  become  a  species  of  altar 
whence  this  dying  friend  of  Our  Lord 
offered  to  God  the  sacrifice  of  his  own 
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life  for  her  soul,  a  crucifix  was  set  up, 
and  an  altar  where  the  mystery  of  the 
dying  Christ  was  to  be  renewed.  There 
were  flowers  and  ornaments.  Festive  (for 
a  First  Communion  is  ever  a  festival) 
embroideries  were  there  too,  set  on  by 
her  own  hand,  and  which  had  been  worn 
in  yet  another  happy  ceremonial  and  on 
another  day. 

''It  was  midnight.  And  now  began 
the  Holy  Sacrifice.  The  whole  family 
was  there  united.  To  describe  all  the 
thoughts,  the  emotions  that  were  passing 
in  their  souls,  would  be  impossible.  As 
on  some  days,  when  the  sky  is  half 
clouded,  half  serene,  while  a  flash  sud- 
denly passes,  so  was  it  with  the  sense  of 
feeling  and  of  prayer  which  was  alive  in 
the  midst  of  this  wondrous  scene.  There 
was  the  altar  touching  what  was  all 
but  a  bier ;  the  flowers  which  betokened, 
in  the  icy  approaches  of  death,  the 
coming  of  the  eternal  spring;  the  nurse 
in  her  sombre  dress,  like  a  figure  of  death 
veiled  at  the  approach  of  dawn;  the 
white  robes  of  the  first  communicant, 
which  she  was  presently  to  exchange 
for  the  black  garments  of  widowhood; 
the  sobs  and  thanksgivings  uttered 
together;  the  Host  divided  and  shared 
by  the  husband  and  the  wife ;  the  double 
Viaticum — for  him  that  of  death,  for 
her  of  sorrow;  —  with  the  whole  family 
rapt  in  holy  meditation,  when  could 
be  heard  only  the  tears  falling  on  their 
books;  while  amidst  this  general  pros- 
tration was  seen  the  head  of  the  dying 
one  alone  upon  his  couch,  raised  above 
all,  dominating  the  whole,  calm  and 
tranquil. 

"Add  to  this,  which  was  as  a  heavenly 
veil  shrouding  other  saintly  marvels,  that 
she  who  was  to  be  left  behind  had  asked 
for  the  faith  instead  of  earthly  happiness ; 
and  that  he  who  was  departing,  still 
young  and  happy,  had  offered  his  life  to 
win  this  faith  for  her.  And  when  he  saw 
this   gift   at  the  last  descend  from    the 


heavens,  a  flame,  as  it  were,  that  con- 
sumed his  life,  drawing  himself  together 
with  his  failing  strength,  he  uttered  one 
of  the  most  sublime  offerings  of  resig- 
nation and  love  the  heart  of  Christian 
has  ever  conceived.  And  now,  with  his 
thoughts  full  of  the  images  of  heavenly 
angels,  while  his  eyes  rested  on  those 
who  were  so  dear  to  him,  what  wonder 
if  these  images  of  angels  and  men  were 
sometimes  confused  together,  so  that  he 
seemed  to  confound  one  with  the  other? 
God,  no  doubt,  permitted  this  sweet 
delusion,  to  let  his  passage  from  this 
world  to  the  other  be  less  abrupt  and 
more  of  a  piece. 

''No,"  goes  on  the  good  Abbe,  "I 
have  often  in  bygone  days  studied  the 
meditations  of  the  wise  men  on  the  future 
state;  I  have  searched  them  for  the 
secrets  of  life  and  death;  but  the  lights 
they  gave  me  were  indeed  faint  beside 
the  revelations  that  lit  up  this  great 
and  holy  night.  Never  did  I  experience 
so  vividly  all  that  is  beyond  the  grave. 
Never  did  the  veil  which  hangs  between 
the  two  worlds  seem  to  me  so  trans- 
parent. Never  had  I  such  a  feeling  of  our 
immortality;  and  I  pray  God  that  He 
will  keep  this  recollection  alive  for  me 
till  the  moment  of  my  death." 

This  is  certainly  an  extraordinary 
picture,  related  with  wonderful  dramatic 
power  and  conviction.  It  seems  indeed 
a  model  death,  a  death  of  the  highest 
heroism ;  a  death,  too,  most  unique  and 
original.  It  is  elevated  far  above  all  the 
common  conventional  incidents  of  such 
scenes,  and  we  clearly  must  acknowledge 
the  presence  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  No  one 
can  follow  it  without  feeling  that  here 
is  a  revelation  of  what  is  the  essence  of 
death ;  that  here  is  the  mood,  the  reality, 
that  underlies  the  common  horrors  and 
shrinking  with  which  we  turn  from  its 
approach.  That  such  a  thing  should 
have  been  put  on  record,  and  by  so 
fervent   and    capable  a  spectator,  is  an 
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invaluable  boon;  and  those  who  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  ''come  across  " 
the  book,  or  even  those  into  whose  hands 
this  simple  extract  may  fall,  may  have 
good  reason  "to  bless  their  stars," — or, 
rather,  the  goodness  of  Almighty  God. 
For  the  impression  must  be  deep  and 
strong ;  and  this  thought  is  sure  to  come 
back  through  life,  up  to  the  supreme 
moment,  when  it  may  again  recur  to  us 
for  the  last  time,  showing  us  what  sort 
of  thing  death  really  is,  and  how  to 
behave.  So  rest  the  souls  of  the  noble 
Albert  and  his  Alexandrine ! 

XIII. 
Defiance,  or  battling  with  death,  seems 
scarcely  the  fitting  attitude.  In  the 
recent  accounts  of  the  struggle  made  by  a 
well-known,  admired,  and  popular  writer 
to  save  himself,  there  was  a  general 
chorus  of  approval  at  the  "gallant 
battle"  that  he  made;  and  in  which  he 
seemed  to  fight  for  his  life,  inch  by  inch, 
and  to  "stand  up"  to  death.  Nor  can 
we  relish  the  noisy  public  looking  on  and 
applauding,  as  though  two  gladiators 
were  fighting.  Of  course  he  has  our 
sympathies  in  his  hard-won  victory,  but 
it  was  for  us  hardly  as  edifying  as  that 
of  the  heroic  Albert.  We  read  in  the  life 
of  Charlotte  Bronte  the  terrible  account 
of  the  wild  and  desperate  Bramwell,  her 
brother,  who,  when  the  end  was  at  hand, 
refused  to  yield ;  and  insisted  on  standing 
up  to  die,  if  die  he  must !  He  was  like 
to  have  repeated  the  Emperor  Julian's 
words,  had  he  known  them. 

(To  be  continued.) 


As  to  primitive  notion  about  our 
Blessed  Lady,  really,  the  frequent  con- 
trast of  Mary  with  Eve  seems  very 
Strong  indeed.  It  is  found  in  St.  Justin, 
St.  Irenaeus,  and  Tertullian,  three  of  the 
earliest  Fathers;  and  in  three  distinct 
continents — Gaul,  Africa,  and  Syria. 

— Newman. 
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Weighed  in  the  Balance. 

BY    CHRISTIAN    REID. 

Book  III.— The  Wings  of  Eros. 

VI. 

is  quite  the  most  beautiful  thing 
have  ever  seen ! ' ' 

It  was  Clare  Lawton's  decided  voice 
which  spoke ;  and  the  words  were  echoed 
by  a  general  murmur  of  acquiescence, 
praise,  and  approval  from  the  group  of 
people  gathered  in  the  drawing-room 
of  Argyle. 

The  object  at  which  they  were  gazing 
certainly  merited  any  degree  of  admira- 
tion which  might  have  been  bestowed 
upon  it;  for  it  was  nothing  less,  than 
the  Psyche  which  had  been  Gilbert 
Darracote's  last  work.  Executed  now 
in  marble,  the  lovely  creation  seemed  to 
have  gained,  if  not  in  beauty,  at  least  in 
the  suggestion  of  ethereal  spirituality. 
Standing  in  relief  against  a  rich  bronze- 
green  velvet  curtain,  the  nymph,  with 
her  slender  form,  her  springing  feet  and 
fluttering  draperies,  was  like  a  white 
dream  of  virginal  grace,  of  radiant 
joyousness,  of  airy  motion  enchanted 
into  the  stillness  of  art. 

"It  is  altogether  exquisite  and  full 
of  a  classic  charm,"  said  Rapier's  quiet 
tones,  after  the  chorus  of  admiration  had 
somewhat  subsided.  "I  don't  believe  that 
Greek  art  could  have  given  us  a  more 
perfect  conception  of  Psyche.  It  breathes 
in  every  line  the  spirit  of  the  antique 
world.  There  is  nothing  modern  about 
it;  and  yet  the  sculptor  had  a  modern 
inspiration.    Of  course  we  all  see  that." 

Lucia  Wynne  uttered  an  exclamation. 

"How  could  I  have  failed  to  recognize 
it  at  once!"  she  cried.  "It  is  Miss 
Darracote  herself.  Impossible  to  doubt 
it.  Oh,  how  charming  to  be  immortalized 
in  such  a  manner !  I  should  be  wild  with 
delight  if  I  were  in  her  place." 
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''Miss  Darracote !  "— "  Wh}^  of  course 
it  is  Miss  Darracote  !  "  —  "  What  an 
admirable  likeness  !  "  —  *'  How  lovely! 
how  interesting!  "  murmured  the  chorus, 
breaking  out  again,  until  finally  one 
voice  made  itself  heard  above  the  rest. 

''Wasn't  there  something  said  about 
an  artist  lover  ?  Perhaps  this  is  his 
work,— does  anybody  know?  Did  Mrs. 
Treherne  say  ?  And  how  delightfully 
romantic  if  so  !  " 

Mrs.  Lawton  turned  quickly  toward 
the  speaker. 

"The  sculptor  was  Miss  Darracote's 
father,"  she  said;  "and  he  died  just  after 
finishing  this  wonderful  thing.  So  we 
may  suppose  it  has  sad  as  well  as  proud 
associations  for  her.  But  of  course  there  is 
no  question  of  her  having  been  his  model. 
Any  one  can  recognize  the  likeness,  for 
she  has  hardly  been  idealized  at  all." 

"It  would  really  be  diflicult  to  idealize 
her,"  suggested  some  one  else.  "She  is 
not  only  lovely,  but  so  remarkabl};^ 
picturesque— just  the  type  artists  admire, 
you  know." 

"That  is  true,"  said  Rapier;  "and  the 
most  surprising  fact  of  all.  How  on 
earth  does  it  come  to  pass  that  a  good, 
honest,  money -making  grub,  like  our 
esteemed  friend,  the  late  Mr.  Darracote, 
should  be  allied  to  and  succeeded  by 
anything  so  startling  as  a  Psyche?  We 
are  not  very  much  accustomed  to  encoun- 
tering Ps3^ches  in  ordinary  life;  and  in 
all  our  speculations  regarding  the  heiress 
whom  we  have  come  out  to  see,  I  think 
we  hardly  expected  anything  half  so 
poetical  as  we  have  found." 

"I  am  sure  we  did  not,"  responded 
Lucia  Wynne,  promptly.  "For  myself, 
I  honestly  admit  that  I  am  more 
astonished  than  I  can  express.  Indeed  it 
would  be  a  very  dull  person  who  did 
not  perceive  that  'the  new  heiressj^'  as 
we  have  been  calling  her,  is  something 
very  extraordinary,  quite  apart  from 
her  heiress-ship." 


"And,  whatever  else  we  may  be,  we 
certainly  are  not  dull,"  complacently 
remarked  j^et  another  member  of  the 
group. 

This  was  quite  true.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
they  esteemed  themselves  open  to  any 
other  charge  than  that  of  dulness,  these 
people  who  were  assembled  at  Argyle 
on  this  the  first  day  that  it  had  been 
known  that  Mrs.  Treherne  was  once 
more  at  home  to  her  friends.  They 
represented,  in  fact,  a  section  of  society 
which  prided  itself  equally  on  its  fashion- 
able exclusiveness  and  its  intellectual 
cultivation;  and  if  they  had  responded 
with  flattering  eagerness  to  her  inti- 
mation that  she  would  resume  her 
Thursdays,  it  was  not,  as  may  readily 
be  supposed,  because  of  any  very  high 
regard  for  Mrs.  Treherne,  but  sprang,  as 
that  lady  herself  was  thoroughly  aware, 
from  a  keen  interest  in  and  curiosity 
concerning  the  heiress  whom  it  was  her 
good  fortune  to  hold  as  a  social  trump 
card  of  the  highest  order. 

"Yes,  Miss  Darracote  will  appear," 
she  had  said,  in  answer  to  solicitous 
inquiries.  "She  has  promised  that  she 
will,  in  a  quiet,  informal  way,  meet  a 
few  of  my  friends.  But  it  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  an  introduction  to  society. 
Being  in  deep  mourning,  she  will  not 
go  out  at  all  this  season.  She  is  quite 
firm  about  that." 

"  So  long  as  we  are  allowed  to  see  her, 
we  will  accept  any  terms,"  a  gay  young 
woman  had  laughed  in  reply  to  this. 

And  such  was  the  opinion  of  all  who 
wended  their  way  out  to  Arg^'le  on  Mrs. 
Treherne 's  day  of  reception.  So  long  as 
they  might  satisfy  their  curiosity  by 
seeing  the  unknown  heiress,  with  her 
picturesque  antecedents  and  her  fairy- 
tale fortune,  it  did  not  matter  at  all 
with  what  restrictions  the  privilege  was 
hedged. 

But  it  is  safe  to  saA^  that  no  one  was 
prepared  for  the  striking  young  creature 
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whom  they  found.  What  they  had  ex- 
pected nobody  perhaps  could  have  said; 
but  all  would  have  agreed,  with  Rapier, 
that  it  was  not  "anything  half  so 
poetical"  as  this  graceful  girl,  with  her 
head  which  seemed  to  have  been  taken 
from  an  old  Italian  canvas,  her  beautiful 
ej^es  and  radiant  smile.  It  was  probably 
because  she  had  been  brought  up  in 
Bohemia  that  Irma  had  but  one  manner, 
whether  she  were  with  artists  and  men 
of  letters  such  as  had  gathered  in  her 
father's  studio,  with  Margherita  and  Rex 
by  the  fireside  of  the  former,  or  with 
fashionable  society,  as  Mrs.  Treheme 
presented  it  to  her  in  her  own  drawing- 
room.  But  it  was  simply  and  solely 
because  she  was  herself  that  this  manner 
was  so  spontaneous  and  natural,  so  free 
from  all  eifort  and  so  devoid  of  self-con- 
sciousness; that  learned  and  unlearned, 
gentle  and  simple,  man,  woman  and 
dog,  alike  found  it  fascinating. 

Those  who  had  come  to  see  'Svhat  the 
heiress  is  like"  were  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  One  and  all,  they  declared  to  them- 
selves, and  when  occasion  arose  to  each 
other,  that  they  had  never  seen  anything 
more  charming  than  the  gentle  friend- 
liness with  which  the  young  heiress 
received  them.  There  was  not  the  faintest 
sign  of  that  intoxication  nor  of  that 
awkwardness  which  usually  attends 
sudden  and  unexpected  elevation  in  the 
world.  A  princess  who  had  entered  upon 
her  anticipated  and  legitimate  inheri- 
tance could  have  been  no  more  simple, 
no  more  at  ease  in  it,  than  this  girl  in 
the  great  and  strange  fortune  which 
had  fallen  upon  her.  It  did  not,  however, 
occur  to  those  who  marvelled  at  her 
manner  to  reflect  that  this  might  have 
its  root  in  a  sincere  indifference  to  the 
external  things  of  life,  which  was  the 
deep  and  abiding  result  of  the  teaching 
of  one  whom  the  world  called  a  dreamer 
and  a  visionar3\ 

And  then,  as  if  it  were  not  enough  to 


have  introduced  such  an  heiress  to  a 
society  wholly  unexpectant  of  anything 
so  remarkable,  Mrs.  Treheme  had  a 
further  surprise  in  store  for  her  friends. 
She  brought  it  forward  at  the  moment 
when,  the  impression  produced  by  Irma 
having  been  fully  made,  there  was  a 
slight  general  pause,  —  a  pause  which 
did  not  mean  lack  of  interest,  but  only, 
as  it  were,  doubt  as  to  what  was  to 
come  next,  and  which  was,  therefore, 
the  most  effective  moment  possible  for 
a  surprise. 

"  I  am  very  fortunate  to-day,"  she  said, 
turning  suddenly  so  as  to  face  the  circle 
gathered  about  her  tea-table;  **for  I 
have  not  only  had  the  pleasure  of  pre- 
senting Miss  Darracote  to  the  world, 
and  my  friends  to  Miss  Darracote,  but  I 
have  also  her  permission  to  show  you 
something  very  beautiful  which  has  just 
arrived  from  Europe." 

"Don't  overpower  us  altogether,  my 
dear  Mrs.  Treherne,"  suggested  Rapier, 
who  was  seated  at  her  elbow.  And  then, 
lowering  his  voice  discreetly,  he  added: 
"You  have  already  showed  us  something 
very  beautiful  which  has  just  arrived 
from  Europe,  you  know." 

"But  now  I  will  show  you  something 
else — or,  rather,  I  will  show  you  the  same 
thing  in  a  different  form,"  she  laughed, 
glancing  around  at  him.  "Read  that 
riddle  if  you  can;  or,  better  yet,  come 
and  see." 

She  rose  as  she  spoke,  and,  with  a 
general  glance  of  invitation,  swept  across 
the  floor  toward  an  alcove -like  recess 
at  the  farther  end  of  the  spacious  room. 
Almost  all  the  company  followed  her, 
and  paused  only  when  —  an  unexpected 
vision  and  dream  of  beauty — the  Psyche 
stood  revealed  to  them. 

Irma,  who  had  not  stirred  from  her 
seat,  heard  the  subdued  murmur  of  their 
admiration  with  a  sudden,  poignant 
sense  of  sadness.  It  pleased  her  that  her 
father's  genius  should  be  recognized  here 


I .„.....„. 

I^Kwas  accompanied  by  pain, — that  pain 
'  of  " remembering  happier  things,"  which 
is  most  truly  "a  sorrow's  crown  of 
sorrow,"  and  which  those  who  facilely 
forget  are  spared.  Tears  rose  to  her  eyes 
as  she  thought  of  the  happy  days  when 
she  had  light-heartedly  posed  for  him 
and  watched  the  statue  grow  under  his 
hand.  The  studio  opened  before  her:  she 
could  see  his  smile,  meet  his  eyes;  hear 
his  deep,  musical  voice  talking,  jesting, 
quoting  Dante.  It  was  as  if  she  might 
put  out  her  hand  and  touch  the  dear, 
familiar  scene.  And  yet  she  knew  that 
those  things  which  happened  in  the  birth 
of  time  were  no  further  removed  from 
her  than  that  life  of  the  past.  Only  the 
Psyche  remained  to  connect  her  with  it ; 
and  the  Psyche,  like  herself,  was  now 
in  a  new,  strange  world,  and  under  the 
cold,  critical  gaze  of  stranger  eyes. 

( To  be  continued. ) 
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Back  to  "Wcathcfly. 

BY     FLORA    L.   STANFIELD. 

ALICE  lacks  polish,"  said  her  Aunt 
Catherine,  with  decision;  ''and  I 
am  going  to  take  her  to  Weatherly  for 
a  vacation." 

"Weatherly!"  Alice  had  heard  of 
Weatherly  all  her  life.  It  was  the  place, 
so  she  gathered  from  her  aunt's  descrip- 
tion, where  the  graces  of  mind  and  body 
flourished;  where  the  people  were  good 
and  gentle,  and  above  all  ''polished"; 
where  all  was  peace  and  culture  and 
"good  form";  where  no  one  was  ever 
rude  or  ill-bred;  where  the  carriage 
panels  bore  coats-of-arms,  and  the  very 
air  was  laden  with  a  beautiful  repose 
and  rest. 

Aunt  Catherine  had  not  been  back  to 
Weatherly  since  she  left  it  years  before; 
but  she  had  a  good  memory,  and  much 


thinking  had  kept  the  old  scenes  fresh 
in  her  mind.  She  remembered  the  soft 
voices  of  the  Endicott  girls,  and  the  crest 
upon  the  Crowninshield  teaspoons,  and 
the  courtly  grace  of  Judge  Wentworth  ; 
and  of  these  and  other  things  she  was 
never  tired  of  telling.  At  times,  when  the 
strain  of  keeping  up  a  fervent  interest 
in  the  Weatherly  folk  became  wearisome, 
Alice  would  secretly  rebel  in  her  own 
quiet  way. 

"  I'm  sick  and  tired  of  Weatherly !  "  she 
would  say  to  her  father,  who,  alarmed 
and  astounded  by  such  revolutionary 
sentiments — or  pretending  to  be, — would 
beg  her  to  keep  her  opinions  from  her 
aunt.  And  she  would  reply :  "Now, papa 
dear,  I  don't  believe  you  like  Weatherly 
any  better  than  I  do, —  I  am  sure  you 
don't."  Then  her  father  would  smile  and 
change  the  subject. 

She  knew  the  names  of  the  Weatherly 
kindred  all  by  heart.  There  were  Uncle 
George  and  Aunt  Helen,  and  Gerald  and 
Howard  and  Clare.  The  boys  were 
through  Harvard;  they  had  all  been 
abroad,  and  they  lived  in  their  grand- 
father's big  colonial  house  that  was 
more  than  a  hundred  years  old.  This  and 
much  else  Alice  knew ;  and  soon  she  was 
going  to  see  her'  kinsfolk  face  to  face,  and 
breathe  the  sacred  air  of  Weatherly ;  and 
be  saluted  by  Judge  Wentworth,  now 
very,  very  old;  and  listen  to  the  soft 
voices  of  the  Endicott  girls,  now  stately 
matrons;  and  be  one  in  the  great  whirl 
of  the  beautiful  world.  She  shrank  from 
the  ordeal ;  for  she  feared  that  her  Aunt 
Catherine's  words  were  true:  that  she 
did  lack  "polish."  She  had  never  seen  a 
grand  opera  or  visited  a  large  city  or 
worn  a  tailor-made  gown.  She  could 
ride  a  horse  and  row  a  boat  and  sew 
and  sing,  and  she  had  graduated  at  the 
head  of  her  class  at  the  convent  school ; 
but  the  sweet  and  gentle  manners  which 
she  had  acquired  there  were  derided 
by  her  aunt,  who  on  one  occasion  went 
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so  far  as  to  call  the  girl's  modesty 
''crudeness,"  and  her  want  of  volubility 
"awkwardness  of  speech." 

Aunt  Catherine  had  no  patience  with 
convents  or  those  who  believed  in  them, 
and  she  would  have  rescued  the  little 
Alice  from  what  she  called  the  "clutches 
of  Rome"  had  not  Mr.  Avery  put  his 
foot  down.  He  was  a  kind-hearted  man, 
but  could  be  very  determined  when  it 
was  a  question  of  duty  or  principle. 

"Do  what  you  please,  Catherine,"  he 
had  said  when  his  wife  had  been  laid 
away  in  her  grave,  and  the  black-robed 
child  stood  wondering  at  the  strange 
aunt  who  had  come  to  look  after  her; 
"but  let  her  mother's  religion  alone." 

The  letter  of  this  mandate  had  been 
obeyed,  its  spirit  constantly  broken.  The 
traditions  of  Weatherly  were  too  firmly 
intrenched  in  Miss  Avery's  Puritan  heart 
to  permit  her  to  encourage  the  aims  of 
"popery"  by  openly  countenancing  the 
religion  of  her  niece.  But  she  held  her 
peace  fairly  well,  was  unusually  silent  on 
religious  subjects,  and  only  betrayed  her 
opposition  by  her  demeanor. 

Letters  between  her  sister  and  herself 
had  been  infrequent.  However,  now  an 
important  one  was  dispatched,  asking 
if  an  extended  visit  from  the  pilgrims 
of  "  polish "  would  be  acceptable.  To 
Miss  Avery's  joy,  the  reply  to  her  letter 
came  by  return  of  post.  It  was  w^ritten 
by  Aunt  Helen's  private  secretary,  and 
ran  as  follows: 

Dear  Catherine:  — Our  home  and 
hearts  await  you  and  the  dear  child, 
Alice.  We  shall  be  so  happy  to  see  you. 
Wire  me  in  advance  of  your  arrival,  and 
believe  me  your  loving  sister, 

Helen  Avery  Pyncheon. 

The  signature  was  her  own.  Miss 
Avery  seemed  very  proud  of  the  fact  that 
Mrs.  Pyncheon  found  it  necessary  to 
employ  a  private  secretary,  and  said  to 
some  neighbors  who  chanced  to  drop  in 
that  evening: 


"I  heard  from  my  sister  to-day.  She 
is  a  very  busy  woman;  she  belongs  to 
seven  literary  clubs  and  other  things, 
and  is  obliged  to  have  an  amanuensis. 
It  will  be  a  very  great  privilege  for  Alice 
to  visit  her.  The  child  has  never  seen 
any  of  her  relatives  in  Weatherh^" 

Alice  said  nothing.  She  wished  her 
aunt  had  not  boasted.  Sister  Frances, 
her  beloved  teacher  at  the  academy, 
had  always  taught  her  that  it  was  the 
ill-bred  who  did  that. 

Mr.  Avery  said  little;  he  onh'  staj^ed 
at  home  more  closely  as  the  time  came 
for  his  motherless  child  to  leave  him. 
There  was  much  to  do.  There  were  the 
wardrobes  to  put  in  order  and  a  few 
new  garments  to  be  made.  Alice  felt 
secure  in  the  thought  that  her  white 
muslin  graduating  gown  would  be  fine 
enough  for  any  occasion,  and  that  the 
substantial  everyda^^  ones  which  had 
done  duty  at  school  would,  with  a  little 
renovating,  be  quite  fine  enough  for  all 
practical  purposes.  But  yet  there  were 
the  countless  stitches  which  all  pro- 
spective travellers  must  take,  and  the 
household  was  in  an  expectant  turmoil 
of  pleasant  industry.  Finall}^  all  was  in 
readiness:  the  dispatch  sent  to  Aunt 
Helen,  reading  matter  and  a  substantial 
luncheon  provided,  the  trunks  strapped, 
and  Mr.  Avery  trying  to  look  as  cheerful 
as  possible. 

And  then  the  journey  began.  This  was 
Alice's  first  trip  in  a  Pullman  car;  and, 
in  spite  of  the  twinges  of  homesickness 
that  beset  her  every  time  she  thought 
of  her  father,  she  found  much  to  enjoy. 
It  was  pleasant  as  well  as  novel  to  have 
an  obsequious  porter  ready  to  do  her 
bidding;  to  watch  the  landscape  and 
the  passengers,  or  just  to  sit  quietly  in 
the  luxurious  seat  and  be  lulled  by  the 
monotonous  motion  of  the  train. 

Two  days  and  a  night  had  passed,  and, 
in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  they  were 
approaching  Weatherly.  For  some  time 
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^  the  scenery  had  been  growing  familiar 
to  the  elder  woman. 

"There  is  the  dear  old  river,"  she  said. 
''Your  father's  name  is  cut  on  the  railing 
of  the  bridge ;  and  there  is  Putney's  Hill, 
where  we  used  to  go  for  arbutus  and 
wintergreen." 

She  and  Alice  tried  to  put  on  their 
brightest  and  happiest  looks. 

'*We  must  not  look  tired,"  she  said, 
drawing  on  a  pair  of  fresh  gloves  that 
had  been  laid  aside  to  grace  the  home- 
coming. ''We  must  be  at  our  best.  They 
will  be  critical.  I  wonder  who  will  meet 
us.  Your  Uncle  George,  perhaps,  and  one 
of  the  boys.  I  suppose  George  will  think 
me  changed.    Perhaps — " 

"This  is  Weatherly,"  announced  the 
porter,  coming  for  their  hand-luggage. 

Their  hearts  beat  very  fast  as  they 
stepped  off  the  train. 

"0  Alice,"  said  Miss  Avery,  "there  is 
Harold!  I  know  him  by  his  father's 
looks."  He  sat  high  on  the  seat  of  a 
gaudy  road-wagon  with  the  reins  in  his 
hands.  "He  will  not  know  us,"  she  went 
on  nervously,  waving  her  handkerchief. 
"Harold!  here  we  are!" 

But  he  was  looking  at  some  smart 
people  for  whom  two  men  in  demi-livery 
were  placing  little  ladders,  so  that  they 
might  climb  into  the  vehicle. 

"Harold!"  cried  Miss  Avery  again. 

But  he  whipped  up  the  horses  and 
drove  away  without  looking  back. 

"He  didn't  know  us  Alice,"  said  Aunt 

'     Catherine,  trembling.     "He  thought  we 

had  not  come.    Or  perhaps  there  was  a 

mistake  about  the  telegram.    We  must 

hire  a  carriage." 

"Yes,  there  is  some  mistake,"  replied 
Alice,  bravely;  but  she,  too,  was  quite 
1  faint-hearted  about  their  welcome,  or 
their  lack  of  welcome.  They  took  a  cab 
and  drove  through  the  streets,  but  Miss 
Avery  forgot  to  point  out  the  familiar 
houses.  There  were  several  people  on 
the  porch  of  the  old  Avery  home,  Harold 


among  them.    He  stared  as  the    driver 
opened  the  carriage  door. 

"I  fancy  you  must  have  made  a  mis- 
take. Madam,"  he  said. 

"Oh,  no,  dear!  Don't  you  know  me  ? 
I'm  your  Aunt  Catherine.  And  this  is 
Alice — your  cousin  Alice." 

"Charmed,  I'm  sure!"  replied  Harold. 
"Won't  you  come  in  and  stay  to  lunch  ?  " 

And  this  was  poor  Aunt  Catherine's 
home-coming ! 

"Didn't  your  mother  expect  us?"  she 
asked,  motioning  to  the  driver  to  wait 
for  further  instructions. 

"Really  I  can't  say.  There's  no  telling 
what  mother  expects  or  what  she  doesn't 
expect.  She's  gone  to  Colorado  to  some 
sort  of  a  convention." 

Miss  Avery  turned  white. 

"And,  Harold,  your  father?"  the  lady 
managed  to  say. 

"Oh,  dad's  in  England!  He'll  be 
awfully  sorry  to  miss  you.  But  won't 
you  walk  in  ?  I  have  an  engagement, 
but  my  sister  will  look  after  you." 

Miss  Avery  turned  to  the  driver. 

"See  that  our  trunks  are  held  at  the 
station,"  she  said;  "and  come  for  us 
in  an  hour."  Then  to  Harold:  "We  can 
only  make  a  call,  as  we  leave  on  the 
first  train." 

"Well,  good-bye,  then!  Delighted  to 
have  met  you,  I'm  sure." 

He  shook  their  hands  in  the  latest 
approved  fashion  and  the  next  moment 
prepared  to  drive  away. 

"Who  is  that  peculiar  old  party?" 
asked  a  girl  in  a  Paris  gown. 

"I  didn't  catch  her  name,"  answered 
young  Mr.  Pyncheon. 

The  "peculiar  old  party"  heard  these 
words.  So  her  own  sister's  cjiild  was 
ashamed  of  her !  She  and  Alice  sat  in  the 
dark  magnificence  of  the  drawing-room, 
without  speaking,  until  Clare  joined 
them.    She  was  very  effusive. 

"0  you  dear  things!"  Mother  will  be 
inconsolable  at  having  missed  you." 
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Miss  Avery  smiled  grimly  but  made 
no  reply.    Clare  went  on: 

"Harold  said  you  would  stay  to  lunch. 
Can't  you  manage  to  stop  with  us  for 
a  day  or  two?  The  scenery  about  here 
is  enchanting.    Do  say  you'll  stop." 

"No,  thank  you!"  responded  the  elder 
lady,  stiffly. 

They  tasted  a  sip  of  cordial  and  a  bit 
of  cake,  and  then  promptly  left  the  roof 
of  their  ancestors. 

"Where  are  we  going  now?"  inquired 
Alice  when  they  were  whirling  toward 
the  station. 

"We  are  going  directly  home,"  said 
Miss  Avery. 

Alice  laughed,  then  her  aunt  laughed. 

"  O  auntie  dear,  wasn't  it  like  a  play  ?  " 

"Yes,"  replied  Aunt  Catherine;  "but  I 
don't  think  I  like  plays,  and  I  am  glad 
the  curtain  has  fallen." 

Mr.  Avery  met  them  at  the  station. 
He  forbore  to  question  them,  but  his 
eyes  tw^inkled, — partly  with  amusement 
at  their  fruitless  quest,  partly  with  joy 
at  having  his  child  again. 

As  for  Aunt  Catherine,  she  no  longer 
mentions  the  fine  manners  of  Weatherly, 
and  has  been  heard  to  remark  that  she 
never  can  be  sufficiently  thankful  that 
her  dear  niece  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be 
educated  in  the  refining  atmosphere  of 
a  convent  school. 


"Mary,"  says  St.  Bernard,  "is  the 
treasurer  of  the  graces  which  Jesus  Christ 
has  merited  for  us.  But  in  favor  of 
whom  will  she  dispense  them?  On  whom 
will  she  pour  them  forth  abundantly? 
Doubtless  on  those  who  honor  her  with 
a  truly  religious  worship,  who  tenderly 
love  her,  who  imitate  her  virtues,  and 
serve  her  with  zeal  and  fervor."  He  thus 
teaches  us  that  devotion  to  Mary,  to 
produce  its  salutary  fruits,  ought  to 
possess  certain  qualities  that  make  up 
its  character. 


The  Revival  of  the  Cultus  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin. 

IN  an  essay  written  by  an  Anglican 
clergyman,  for  the  purpose  of  advo- 
cating the  claims  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  on 
the  devotion  of  members  of  the  Church 
of  England,  it  is  stated  that  "one  of 
the  first  acts  of  those  who  took  in  hand 
the  extinction  of  the  old  Faith  and  the 
setting  up  of  the  new  was  the  abolition 
of  the  cultus  of  Mary  and  the  invocation 
of  the  saints  of  God."  The  writer  then 
proceeds  to  show  that  the  immediate 
result  was  the  revival  of  old  heresies  and 
the  invention  of  new  ones.  "Years  have 
rolled  on.  And  what  do  we  now  see? 
That  by  far  the  larger  number  of  those 
who  commenced  by  denying  to  Mary  the 
title  of  Mother  of  God  have  advanced 
to  the  point  of  denying,  or  at  least  of 
not  confessing,  that  her  Son  is  the  Son 
of  God." 

The  unexpressed  unbelief  of  popular 
Rationalism  has  become  common  to  all 
the  sects.  The  number  of  Protestants 
of  any  denomination  who  are  really 
orthodox  on  the  Catholic  doctrine  of 
the  Incarnation,  or  who  believe  in  the 
Holy  Trinity,  is  comparatively  small. 
The  unknown  writer  from  whom  we 
have  quoted  contends  that  unless  Angli- 
cans exert  themselves  to  reintroduce  the 
cultus  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  they  must 
expect  to  see  more  and  more  the  spread 
of  Rationalism  and  unbelief. 

There  are  consoling  indications  that 
many  non-Catholics  of  all  shades  of  belief 
are  coming  to  understand  Our  Lady's 
place  in  Christian  worship.  Painful  and 
blasphemous  opinions  concerning  the 
Incarnation  have  given  place  to  reverent 
and  orthodox  teaching.  In  no  point  were 
the  Protestants  of  the  past  generation 
more  determined  than  in  dishonoring  the 
Mother  of  Christ.  It  is  not  so  now. 
Her  name  is  spoken  with  deep  reverence 
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in  Protestant  pulpits,  her  praises  are 
sung  even  by  Presbyterians,  and  tender 
tributes  are  paid  to  her  by  numerous 
writers  whose  immediate  ancestors  only 
blasphemed. 

The  Anglicans  have  confraternities  in 
honor  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Representa- 
tions of  her  are  now  to  be  seen  in  many 
Protestant  churches.  Some  time  ago  the 
Ritualists  of  New  York  city  issued  a 
leaflet  advocating  the  revival  of  the 
"Hail  Mary,"  which  is  described  as  an 
ancient  and  eloquent  form  of  Christian 
prayer.  Learned  and  reverent  books  on 
the  Blessed  Virgin  have  been  written  by 
non-Catholics,  who  also  publish  period- 
icals with  Marian  titles.  The  Ave  Maria 
is  sung  by  choirs  of  pious  Presbyterians, 
and  the  Methodists  have  come  to  love 
the  Stabat  Mater.  The  rendition  of  this 
old  Catholic  hymn  by  a  chorus  of  five 
hundred  voices  was  a  leading  feature  of 
theChatauqua  Assembly  three  years  ago. 

A  wondrous  and  blessed  change  is  this ; 
and  we  should  be  blind  indeed  not  to 
see  in  it  a  sign  of  that  happy  time  when 
there  shall  be,  as  Our  Lord  said,  one  fold 
and  one  shepherd. 

Catholics  who  are  zealous  for  the 
return  of  the  strayed  sheep — and  what 
Catholic  worthy  of  the  name  is  not? — 
can  not  do  better  than  to  spread  abroad 
the  knowledge  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, — 
to  advocate  her  claims  on  the  devotion 
of  all  who  glory  in  the  Christian  name. 
The  rest  will  follow.  As  it  was  by 
denying  these  claims  that  faith  in  Christ 
and  His  Church  was  lost,  so  by  acknowl- 
edging them  will  that  faith  be  regained. 
The  cultus  of  the  Mother  of  the  World's 
Redeemer  is  in  reality  the  missing  link 
that  has  so  long  severed  Protestants 
from  the  Centre  of  Truth. 


Angels  constantly  guard  the  clients 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  from  the  assaults 
of  hell.— 5t.  Gertrude. 


Notes  and  Remarks* 


If  we  could  all  get  rid,  utterly,  of  the  notion  that 
the  two  great  divisions  of  the  Christian  church  are 
natural  enemies,  and  could  accept  all  who  acknowl- 
edge Jesus  Christ  as  Master  and  Lord  as  our 
fellow-Christians,  what  a  tremendous  gain  it  would 
be  to  truth  and  righteousness  in  the  earth ! 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Gladden — from  whose 
recent  sermon  on  Bishop  Watterson  we 
quote  these  words  —  doesn't  realize  that 
the  natural  enmity  to  which  he  refers  is 
between  Catholic  truth  and  Protestant 
error, — that  truth  can  not  be  otherwise 
than  intolerant.  On  the  Last  Day,  when 
Christ  appears  to  judge  the  world,  the 
elect  will  be  those  who  have  loved  Him, 
not  those  who  have  merely  acknowl- 
edged Him,  crying.  Lord,  Lord !  Christ 
said:  ''If  you  love  Me,  keep  My  com- 
mandments." One  of  those  command- 
ments is  to  hear  the  Church.  The  only 
acceptable  service  we  can  render  to  God 
is  to  do  His  will.  What  we  call  ourselves, 
or  what  others  call  us,  is  of  no  conse- 
quence :  the  important  thing  is  what  we 
are.  We  may  acknowledge  Jesus  Christ 
as  Master  and  Lord,  but  He  will  not 
acknowledge  us  unless  we  keep  His 
commandments.  It  is  plain  from  the 
Gospel  that  those  who  think  otherwise 
delude  themselves.  The  religion  of  such 
persons,  whether  Catholics  or  Protes- 
tants, is  vain  —  only  a  pretence  or  a 
plaything,    and    a    conventionality     for 

Sundays. 

»  «  » 

The  spectacle  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity 
ministering  to  wounded  soldiers  on  a 
battlefield  caused  the  Quaker  poet  Whit- 
tier  to  exclaim,  in  spite  of  his  strong 
anti-Catholic  prejudices : 
"Not  wholly  lost,  O  Father!  is  this  fallen  world 
of  Thine." 

We  can  not  believe  that  any  open-minded 
man  could  examine  the  work  of  the 
Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  without 
finding  therein  one  of  the  most  cogent 
proofs  of  the  divinity  of  our  holy  religion. 
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Of  the  innumerable  documents  of  all 
sorts  that  reach  us  every  year,  there  is 
none  that  we  read  with  more  interest 
and  edification  than  the  reports  wherein 
the  Christlike  deeds  of  this  great  Society 
are  so  modestly  set  forth.  Surely  no  life 
could  be  more  purely  consecrated  than 
that  of  the  men  who  spend  their  leisure 
hours,  after  a  hard  day's  work,  in  seeking 
out,  comforting  and  assisting  the  sick,  the 
destitute,  the  orphan,  the  criminal.  We 
observe  with  regret  that  the  Particular 
Council  of  New  York  is  unable  to  report 
the  usual  annual  progress  this  year,  on 
account  of  the  social  disturbances  caused 
by  the  late  war.  But  it  is  gratifying  to 
know  that,  though  the  membership  of 
the  Council  suffered  a  slight  diminution, 
there  was  no  slackening  of  zeal  in  the 
Society.  We  congratulate  the  Particular 
Council  on  securing  Mr.  Mulry  for  its 
president;  his  able  address  to  the  semi- 
narians at  Dunwoodie  will  help  more 
surely  to  obtain  for  the  Society — what, 
please  God,  will  never  be  wanting  to  it — 
the  interest  and  support  of  the  reverend 

clergy. 

»  «  ^ 

A  young  orang-outang  was  recently 
"christened"  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  the 
keeper  pouring  the  water  and  repeating 
the  words  of  the  Christian  formula  for 
baptism.  The  newspapers  say  that  "a, 
large  audience  was  present."  Our  feelings 
about  this  are  admirably  expressed  by 
the  Pilot:  "Among  the  bipeds  taking 
part  in  that  blasphemous  farce  there  was 
just  one  entitled  to  sympathy,  and  that 
was  the  innocent  ape  that  found  himself 
in  such  degraded  company." 


A  Hebrew,  who  describes  himself  as  "in 
love  with  a  Catholic  girl,"  wrote  to  the 
New  York  Sun  that  his  parents  objected 
to  his  marrying  the  young  woman,  and 
he  asks  our  contemporary  what  he 
ought  to  do  about  it.  The  editor  wisely 
replies  that  unless  this  Jew  is  prepared 


to  become  a  Catholic,  he  had  better  give 
up  the  thought,  because  "radical  and 
irreconcilable  differences  of  religion  are 
sure  to  destroy  the  harmony  of  married 
life."  A  few  days  later  a  young  woman 
(who  signs  herself  "Violet,"  and  who  is 
evidently  not  the  one  referred  to  in  the 
previous  letter)  informed  the  same  jour- 
nal that  for  two  years  a  young  Hebrew 
has  been  dancing  attendance  upon  her; 
that  she  '  never  thought  of  asking  him  to 
change  his  religion  for  her,'  but  that  he 
lately  insisted  she  should  abandon  her 
religion  after  their  marriage.  "This  I 
could  never  do,"  writes  the  naive  damsel, 
"as  I  was  brought  up  a  strict  Catholic." 
The  Sun  man  congratulates  her  on  mak- 
ing this  discovery  before  it  is  too  late. 
"One  or  the  other  would  have  to  yield 
in  the  matter,  or  wretchedness  would 
surely  result,"  adds  the  scribe.  "Both 
Christians  and  Jews  are  right  in  oppos- 
ing intermarriages  between  them  when 
on  either  side  there  is  any  strength  of 
religious  conviction." 

The  advice  is  excellent,  but  we  are 
moved  to  say  that  "Violet"  was  not  as 
strictly  bred  in  the  faith  as  she  thinks.  If 
she  were,  she  would  never  have  thought 
of  marriage  with  a  non-Catholic,  much 
less  a  Jew;  and  in  any  case  she  would 
not  have  made  an  editor  man — even  the 
editor  of  the  Sun  —  her  confidant  and 
father-confessor. 


The  case  against  mixed  marriages  is 
so  well  put  in  the  joint  pastoral  of  the 
bishops  of  New  Zealand,  in  provincial 
council  assembled,  that  we  quote  it 
entire.   It  needs  no  comment: 

When  we  look  around  us,  it  is  hard  to  behev^e 
that  Cathohcs  sufficiently  realize  the  sanctity  and 
responsibility  of  the  marriage  state.  Too  often, 
like  unbelievers,  as  though  they  were  free  in  this 
matter  to  follow  their  whims  and  fancies  without 
regard  to  the  divine  law  or  the  commandment  of 
the  Church,  they  readily  contract  mixed  marriages; 
they  intermarry  with  those  who  have  no  faith  or 
a  religion  different  from  our  own.  Under  certain 
conditions,  which  ought  to  be  loyally  promised  and       ! 
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fulfilled,  the   Church    reluctantly  permits  the   cou- 
tracting  of  such  marriages ;  but  she  regards  them 

18  unchristian.    She  consents  to  them  as  a  mother 
rho,  despairing   of    offering   effective    opposition, 
Dnsents  to  the  marriage  of  her  daughter  with  one 
rho  she  knows  is  more  likely  to  break  her  child's 
eart   than  to  secure  her  lifelong  happiness.     The 
greatest  evil  of  such  matches  lies  not  in  the  fact 
^^lat  there  can  be  no  perfect  union  of  heart,  no 
^MDiiiplete  sympathy,  no  entire  revelation   of  each 
^^o  each,  and  consequently  not  that  unruffled  peace 

tand  contentment  which  the  union  should  bring  ; 
i^ut  it  is  found  in  this  other  fact,  that  in  such 
^Bredlock  deep  religion  and  earnest  piety  are  almost 
^tnipossible ;  while  the  children  of  these  religiously 
divided  families  too  often  grow  up  in  indifference, 
and  sooner  or  later  fall  away  from  the  faith.  The 
Fathers  of  this  council,  therefore,  reiterate  their 
most  solemn  warnings  against  the  prevalence  of 
mixed  marriages;  and  exhort  their  clergy  frequently 
to  remind  their  people,  particularly  parents  and 
guardians,  of  their  duty  in  this  regard ;  so  that, 
if  not  all,  at  least  a  great  number  of  these  objection- 
able marriages  may  be  avoided. 


It  would,  perhaps,  edify  those  who 
sneer  at  the  United  States  as  '*the  land 
of  the  almighty  dollar"  if  they  could 
know  how  much  money  is  annually 
given  by  wealthy  people  to  charitable 
and  educational  institutions  in  this 
country.  Counting  only  donations  of  five 
thousand  dollars  and  upward,  a  partial 
list  of  the  benefactions  made  during  the 
last  six  years  gives  an  average  of  more 
than  thirty -three  millions  every  year. 
These  figures  go  far  to  show  that  our 
countrymen  are  not  sordid,  and  that 
they  have  a  genius  for  dispensing  money 
as  well  as  for  accumulating  it. 


In  a  recent  article  on  the  public  schools 
by  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne,  to  which  we 
have  already  referred,  the  statement  is 
repeated  that  ''our  most  dangerous 
criminals  are  not  the  hereditary  class, 
but  graduates  of  the  public  schools. 
Most  of  the  men  whose  careers  disgrace 
their  country  either  in  a  small  or  a  con- 
spicuous way,  have  been  public  school 
boys.  Most  of  our  women  who  go  astray 
have  attended  public  schools."  Mr. 
Hawthorne  takes  care  to  state — he  does 


so  more  than  once  —  that  his  essay  is 
not  an  indictment  of  American  public 
schools.  But  he  continues  in  the  same 
strain  :  "  These  people  are  gradually 
giving  a  tone  to  the  entire  community; 
their  tendency  is  to  sap  the  foundations 
of  our  national  honor  and  freedom." 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 
inquires  Mr.  Hawthorne.  No  conscien- 
tious parent  will  hesitate  about  his 
course  of  action.  If  State  education 
produces  criminals,  the  sooner  another 
kind  of  education  is  secured  the  better. 
The  citizen  who  thinks  it  a  good  reason 
for  sending  his  children  to  the  public 
schools  that  his  taxes  go  to  support 
them  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  he  contributes  also  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  state -prisons,  whither,  according 
to  Mr.  Hawthorne,  so  many  graduates 
of  the  public  schools  find  their  way. 


The  present  conflict  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  regarding  the  ordina- 
tion of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Briggs  shows  that  its 
members  are  divided  into  two  parties 
holding  very  diflerent  views,  each  con- 
tending for  the  mastery.  It  is  hard  to 
say  which  is  the  stronger.  One  party 
rejects  the  Doctor  as  an  avowed  heretic, 
and  holds  that  "his  proper  place,  mani- 
festly, is  outside  of  the  Christian  Church 
and  among  its  assailants."  The  other 
party  considers  the  "avowed  heretic" 
an  enlightened  believer  in  the  essential 
truths  of  Christianity,  and  asserts  that  he 
is  being  persecuted  by  High  Churchmen. 
Dr.  Briggs'  new  book  on  the  "General 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures"  is  liberal  to  the  last  degree. 
His  clerical  partisans  do  not  deny  this, 
and  they  admit  that  there  are  grounds 
for  fearing  that  the  effect  of  his  ordina- 
tion will  be  to  disrupt  the  church.  And 
yet  they  will  not  yield. 

The  laity  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
denomination  seem  to  be  more  orthodox 
than  the  clergy,  and  to  be  more  desirous 
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of  promoting  peace  and  more  in  dread 
of  scandal.  Scepticism  masquerading  in 
a  surplice  is  very  contemptible  to  them; 
and,  like  Mr.  Mallock,  they  wonder  at 
clergymen  who  will  put  on  almost  any 
text  of  Scripture  some  new  or  modified 
interpretation,  or  at  the  bidding  of  a 
philologist  boldly  deny  its  authenticity. 
The  laity  dread  the  prospect  of  a  split 
in  the  church,  and  yet  they  feel  obliged 
to  protest  against  the  ordination  of  a 
man  like  Dr.  Briggs.  It  was  the  clergy 
who  robbed  the  people  of  their  faith  in 
the  sixteenth  century ;  and  now,  it  would 
seem,  the  laity  are  the  chief  conservators 
of  the  fragmentary  Christianity  that 
exists  outside  of  the  one  true  Church. 


The  London  Tablet  notes  one  of  those 
curious  admissions  that  sometimes  fall 
from  Anglicans  in  Canon  Gore's  recent 
article  on  '*  The  English  Church  Union 
Declaration."  He  is  speaking  of  *'  the 
prominence  restored  to  the  idea  of  the 
One  Visible  Catholic  Church,"  and  the 
abandonment  even  by  Noncanformists  of 
''the  metaphysical  abstraction  so  deeply 
associated  with  Protestantism  in  the 
past,  entitled  the  invisible  church,  which 
was  invented  in  the  sixteenth  century." 
He  then  goes  on  to  say  that  ''at  least 
the  idea  is  alive  again  in  full  force  in  both 
these  portions  of  the  religious  world, 
while  among  Romanists  it  has  never  been 
obscured."  That  is  to  say,  the  Church  of 
Rome  has  possessed  and  maintained  one 
essential  truth  which  the  Reformation 
had  denied  and  rejected.  "It  is  hard  to 
see,"  adds  the  Tablet,  "  how  any  one 
making  this  admission  should  not  follow 
it  out  to  its  legitimate  conclusion:  that 
the  Church  which  has  steadfastly  main- 
tained this  truth  as  to  her  own  position 
must  necessarily  be  the  true  Church." 


postponed,  owing  to  the  strong  prejudice 
against  the  Church  existing  among  the 
masses  in  England.  The  leading  states- 
man of  the  British  Empire  advocated  this 
tardy  act  of  justice  to  Catholics;  the 
Anglican  bishops  —  to  their  credit  be  it 
recorded  —  declared  in  favor  of  it;  the 
ablest  journals  in  England  warmly  cham- 
pioned it ;  but  the  bigots  among  the 
clergy  and  laity  were  against  it  to  a 
man,  and  the  bigots  won  the  battle.  "  No 
one  can  deny  the  existence  of  prejudice 
or  the  mischief  which  it  does  the  interests 
of  the  higher  life  of  the  country,"  says 
Mr.  Stead  in  his  Review  of  Reviews. 
"  Here  we  have,  for  instance,  the  question 
of  an  Irish  Catholic  University  hopelessly 
hung  up  because  of  the  refusal  of  the 
dominant  Protestant  majority  in  Eng- 
land to  allow  the  Catholic  majority  in 
Ireland  the  university  education  which 
it  desires." 

We  wonder  whether  this  new  illustra- 
tion will  make  it  plain  to  non-Catholics 
where  intolerance  really  lies. 


The  project  of  establishing  a  Catholic 
University  in  Ireland,  which  seemed  so 
near    realization,  has    been    indefinitely 


Obitoary. 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bands,  as  if  you  were  bound 
with  tbem.  Hbb.,  xiii,  3. 

The  following  deceased  persons  are  recommended 
to  the  charitable  prayers  of  our  readers : 

The  Rev.  Charles  W.  Morill,  of  the  Diocese  of 
Hartford ;  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Huettler,  Archdiocese  of 
St.  Louis;  and  the  Rev.  Vincent  Barzynski,  C.  R., 
w^ho  lately  passed  to  their  reward. 

Mother  Mary  Jackson,  of  the  Sisters  of  the 
Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary,  whose  happy  death 
took  place  on  the  13th  ult. 

Mr.  John  G.  Smith,  of  Jersey  Citj'^,  N.  J.;  Mr.  John 
J.  Barrett,  Scranton,  Pa.;  Mrs.  Louis  Malloux, Troy, 
N.  Y. ;  Mr.  Richard  Dunne,  Austin,  111. ;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Oren  Smith,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. ;  Mrs.  Rebecca 
Boyle,  Waynesburg,  Pa. ;  Mr.  Patrick  Loughran, 
Edgerton,  Wis.;  Mrs.  Rose  Ennis,  Naugatuck,  Conn.; 
Mrs.  Mary  Doran  and  Mrs.  Michael  Connolly, 
Dover,  N.  H. ;  Mr.  W.  J.  McGrarrell,  New  Haven, 
Conn. ;  Mrs.  Mary  Stundebeck  and  Miss  Mary 
Patrick,  Cincinnati,  Ohio ;  Mrs.  Margaret  O'Meara, 
Covington,  Ky. ;  Miss  Sara  Trainer  Smith,  Sharon 
Hill,  Pa. ;  Miss  Mary  Gr.  Stuart,  Lakeville,  Conn. ; 
Mr.  Charles  P.  Holahan  and  Miss  Mary  Dwyer, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  and  Mr. William  Tracy,  Giblin,  111. 

May  they  rest  in  peace  1 


UNDER  THE  MANTLE  OF  OUR   BLESSED  MOTHER. 


A  Hymn  for  May* 

BY  M.  L.  M. 

A  ROUND  thy  altar  gathering, 

O  dearest  Queen  of  May! 
Behold  thy  Httle  children  come, 
With  hearts  and  voices  gay. 
We  bring  thee  gifts  of  blooming  flowers 

And  wreaths  of  living  green; 
For  May  has  oped  her  precious  stores 
To  deck  her  chosen  Queen. 

But  dearer  offerings  still  we  bring 

Unto  thy  peaceful  shrine: 
Our  youthful  lives  we  gladly  give 

Into  those  hands  of  thine, — 
True  lily-hands  that  tended  well 

God's  only  Son  and  thine! 
Co-heirs  with  Him,  we  claim  thee  too. 

Mother  and  Queen  divine. 

Oh,  through  these  happy  hours  of  May 

Keep  us  from  every  ill. 
And  let  the  love  and  fear  of  God 

Both  soul  and  body  fill! 
That  so  our  lives  may  well  begin, 

And  hap'ly  end  with  thee, 
Until  a  fadeless  May  shall  bless 

Us  in  eternity. 


Billy  and  Molly:   Their  Ups  and  Downs. 


BY    SYLVIA    HUNTING. 


XX.— A  Trip  tc  North  Island. 

RS.  GRANGER'S  indisposition 
continued.  A  severe  attack  of 
neuralgia  was  added  to  the 
toothache;  and  Molly  insisted  on  her 
keeping  her  room,  while  she  attended  to 
the  household  affairs.  In  a  little  shop 
at  the  end  of  the  garden  Mr.  Granger 


pursued  his  avocation  of  upholstering 
and  repairing  furniture.  He  was  already 
becoming  well  known  in  the  neighbor- 
hood as  a  capable  workman,  whose 
charges  were  moderate,  and  his  patrons 
were  steadily  increasing.  Billy  spent  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  in  the  shop.  Mr. 
Granger  initiated  him  into  the  mysteries 
of  his  craft;  and  the  boy,  always  eager 
to  learn,  availed  himself  of  whatever 
information  he  could  obtain.  Toward 
evening  he  went  back  to  the  house.  Mrs. 
Granger  was  much  better.  Molly  had 
just  brought  in  the  evening  paper. 

''Here  is  some  news  you  won't  like  to 
hear,  Billy,"  she  said. 

''What  is  it?"  inquired  her  brother. 

"  The  sailors  from  the  Philadelphia 
were  given  shore  liberty  yesterday,  and 
so  many  of  them  got  drunk  and  stayed 
ashore  that  they  had  to  send  the  marines 
after  them.  And  now  they  are  not  going 
to  allow  visitors  on  board,  at  least  for 
the  present." 

"That  is  too  bad!"  exclaimed  Billy. 
"  But  I  can't  see  why  we  should  be 
deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  going  on 
board  because  some  drunken  sailors  have 
been  making  a  fuss." 

"I  guess  they  want  to  get  them  toned 
down  and  in  good  order  first,"  said  Mrs. 
Granger.  "It's  my  opinion  that  they've 
got  a  good  many  of  them  in  irons,  and 
don't  want  outsiders  to  know  it.  My 
Jim  tells  me  they're  awful  hard  on  the 
poor  fellows  when  they  do  wrong." 

"They  have  to  be,"  said  Billy.  "In  a 
big  ship  like  that,  how  would  things  go 
if  they  did  not  keep  discipline  ?  " 
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^*  You've  got  the  make-up  of  an  officer 
in  you,  Billy,''  answered  Mrs.  Granger. 
"Don't  you  be  too  hard  on  them  one  of 
these  daj^s,  when  you're  in  command." 

''Everyone  has  to  obey  on  Uncle  Sam's 
ships,"  said  Billy.  "From  the  Admiral 
down,  every  man  is  under  orders." 

"Yes,  that's  so,"  said  Mrs.  Granger. 
"I'm  very  sorry  you  can't  get  on  board; 
but  maybe  this  state  of  affairs  will  not 
last  long." 

"Let  me  see  the  paper,  Moll^^;  will 
you?"  said  the  boy. 

His  sister  handed  it  to  him  and  he 
began  to  read  the  article  aloud.  In  the 
midst  of  it,  Mr.  Granger  came  in,  and 
soon  was  an  attentive  listener.  When 
Billy  had  finished  he  said: 

"\Vell,  I'll  tell  you  what  I  think  we 
can  do.  There  ain't  nothin'  said  about 
the  marines,  is  there?" 

"Nothing  that  I  have  seen  as  yet," 
replied  Billy. 

"There's  no  reason  why  we  can't  go 
to  see  them  drill  to-morrow  mornin' 
just  the  same.  And  \^ou  can  have  that 
pleasure,  anyhow,  Millie.  You'll  be  well 
enough  to  go,  won't  you?" 

"I  reckon  so,"  said  his  wife.  "This 
spell  of  neuralgy  is  about  gone,  thanks 
to  Molly,  who  kept  me  covered  up  good 
and  warm  in  bed  till  this  afternoon.  We 
ma}^  as  well  start  down  to  the  wharf 
bright  and  early  to-morrow  mornin'. 
But  how  are  we  goin'  to  get  across  to 
North  Island,  George?" 

"On  one  of  them  launches.  They're 
always  runnin'. " 

Mrs.  Granger  having  expressed  her 
willingness  to  go,  they  went  early  to 
bed,  as  it  was  necessary  to  be  up  betimes 
next  morning  in  order  to  get  the  house- 
work done  before  starting.  It  was  about 
half- past  seven  when  the  happy  party 
left  the  Granger  dwelling,  filled  with 
pleasant  anticipations  of  all  the\''  were 
about  to  enjoy.  Mr.  Granger  and  Billy 
walked  ahead,  the  old  man  pointing  out 


various  objects  of  interest  and  several 
landmarks  as  they  proceeded  on  their 
way.  Mrs.  Granger  had  been  consulted 
as  to  whether  she  preferred  riding  with 
Molh%  as  the  distance  to  the  wharf  was 
rather  long;  but  she  at  once  declared 
that  nothing  could  tempt  her  to  ride  on 
such  a  fine,  cool  morning. 

The  court-house  clock  was  striking 
eight  when  they  reached  the  wharf, 
where  several  ships  were  anchored,  some 
unloading  and  some  taking  on  freight 
preparatory  to  departure.  The  Philadel- 
phia rocked  lightly  in  the  stream,  tiny 
boats  darting  to  and  fro  from  under  her 
bows, —  "messenger  boats,"  Mr. Granger 
called  them.  Just  below  where  they  stood 
a  grocer's  launch,  laden  with  supplies, 
was  about  to  set  out  for  the  warship; 
and  the  next  moment  the  ship's  launch, 
with  two  officers  and  six  hardy  white, 
uniformed  sailors,  flitted  past  them 
toward  the  shore.  Mr.  Granger  looked 
around  for  some  craft  which  would  seem 
devoted  to  carrying  passengers,  but  none 
were  in  sight. 

"It  seems  strange  that  there  ain't 
more  people  goin'  over,"  he  remarked  at 
length.  "I  should  think  there  would  be 
crowds  to  see  the  drill." 

"It's  early  yet,  father,"  answered  his 
wife.  "Folks  ain't  more  than  got  their 
breakfast;  and,  then,  it  ain't  everyone 
can  spare  time  of  a  mornin'  so  early  to 
go  a-pleasurin'." 

"Well,  that's  so,"  said  her  husband. 
"We  didn't  need  to  be  in  such  a  hurry, 
after  all.  But  now  that  we  are  here,  we 
may  just  as  well  go  across  at  once,  to 
save  the  bein'  in  a  crowd  at  the  last 
moment.  I  see  three  or  four  launches 
over  yonder.    What  if  we  hail  one?" 

Then,  leading  the  way,  the  old  m^m 
sauntered  along  until  he  came  to  a  sort 
of  impromptu  landing.  On  a  post  near 
by  was  printed  this  invitation  to  the 
passer-by:  "Come  to  Peter  Belshaw 
when  you  want  to  hire  a  boat." 


tA  shrewd,  red-faced  man  stood  at  the 
ead  of  the  short  flight  of  steps  which 
led  to  the  water's  edge.  His  eyes  were 
keen  and  crafty,  his  voice  oily  and 
wheedling,  as  he  addressed  the  party. 

*'Want  a  boat  for  a  ride  on  the  bay? 
Nothin'  fresher  nor  nicer  in  the  early 
mornin'.  Take  you  right  across  to  the 
warship  in  ten  minutes." 

**I  thought  folks  wasn't  allowed  to 
go  aboard,"  said  Mr.  Granger. 

"No  more  the}^  ain't, — blast  'em!  "  was 
the  reply;  and  the  oily  tone  took  on 
more  than  a  suggestion  of  bitterness. 
''Keepin'  honest  men  from  earnin'  a  few 
dollars  just  because  of  their  confounded 
martinet  of  a  captain.  But  they  can't 
keep  no  one  from  steamin'  out  beside 
their  old  ship.  You  can  get  a  good  idea 
of  its  size  and  shape  that  way,  sir.  If 
3^ou  can't  get  on  board  do  the  next  best 
thing:  cruise  round  about  and  get  a 
look  at  the  bay." 

'*We  come  down  to  go  over  to  the 
drill  on  North  Island,"  said  Mr.  Granger^ 
"  We  read  it  was  to  begin  every  day 
at  nine.    But  mebbe  we  was  mistaken." 

''Guess  not,"  returned  the  boatman. 
"I  don't  read  the  papers  myself,  but 
them  that  does  is  sure  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  news.  Nine  o'clock,  did  you  say? 
Time  to  step  on  board,  then.  Take  the 
four  of  you  over  for  one  dollar." 

''And  how  about  gettin'  back?"  asked 
Mrs.  Granger. 

"Call  for  you  at  any  time  you  say," 
promptly  replied  Captain  Peter  Belshaw. 
"That's  just  what  I'm  here  for,  ma'am: 
to  accommodate  the  public." 

"Suppose  we  get  right  in?"  said  Mr. 
Granger.  "  'Twon't  hurt  if  w^e  are  a  little 
ahead  of  time.    Step  down,  Billy." 

In  another  moment  they  were  seated 
in  the  launch,  which  was  already  puffing 
and  blowing  as  if  in  eagerness  to  be 
away.  There  were  several-  seats  still 
unoccupied,  and  the  children  smiled  to 
see  the  captain  dart  up  the  steps  at  the 
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arrival  of  newcomers  on  the  wharf,  aa 
if  soliciting  them  to  come  aboard.  His 
efforts  were  unavailing,  however,  until 
an  elderly  gentleman  and  lady,  with  two 
young  girls,  made  their  appearance. 
After  some  parley,  the  new  arrivals 
took  their  places  in  the  boat,  when  the 
following  colloquy  ensued.  Said  the 
elderly  lady: 

"Sure  this  boat  is  safe,  captain?  Sure 
it  doesn't  leak?" 

"Not  a  particle  of  leak  to  it,  ma'am," 
said  the  captain,  now  busily  engaged  in 
making  preparations  for  departure. 

"Did  you  say  two  hours  for  two 
dollars,  captain  ?  " 

"That's  what  I  said,  ma'am.  Take 
you  over  to  Roseville,  land  you  there  if 
you  like;  then  to  Ballast  Point,  and 
beyond,  provided  you  don't  mind  bein' 
a  little  sick." 

"We've  come  out  to  California  for 
pleasure,"  said  the  old  gentleman.  "But 
we  don't  want  to  go  beyond  the  Point. 
The  waves  are  strong,  and  there's  not 
much  pleasure  in  being  sea-sick." 

' '  We  can  avoid  that,  sir, — we  can  avoid 
that,"  said  the  captain.  "I'll  always  be 
ready  to  put  about  whenever  you  say." 

A  carroty -headed  boy  now  made  his 
appearance.  No  one  saw  him  enter  the 
boat ;  but  he  suddenly  loomed  up  behind 
the  captain,  who  ordered  him  to  "put 
off","  and  "put  off"  he  did  at  once. 

Billy  and  Molly  had  never  been  on  the 
water  before.  The  sensation  of  rushing 
through  the  blue  waves  was  delightful; 
the  crisp,  salt  spray  dashing  up  almost 
to  their  feet  gave  them  a  feeling  of  joy 
and  exhilaration  impossible  to  describe. 
Presently  they  shot  under  the  wharf  and 
were  soon  out  on  the  other  side.  A  few 
moments  more  and  they  lay  to,  close  to 
the  Philadelphia.  It  seemed  a  mighty 
and  a  powerful  thing  as  it  gloomed  down 
upon  their  little  craft,  rocking  up  and 
down  upon  the  glancing  waves.  The 
decks  were    filled  with  sailors,  all  hard 
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at  work.  Several  officers  in  uniform 
were  pacing  the  length  of  the  decks. 
To  Billy  they  seemed  the  incarnation  of 
all  that  was  great  and  grand;  and  it 
appeared  to  him  at  that  moment  that 
to  be  commander  of  such  a  vessel  must 
be  the  acme  of  earthly  ambition.  The 
sailors  were  singing  and  chaffing  one 
another  as  they  worked.  On  the  surface 
it  seemed  a  very  pleasant  life  to  lead. 

After  careening  around  the  vessel 
several  times,  Captain  Belshaw  put  up 
steam  once  more,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  our  party  found  themselves  landed 
on  the  beach  at  North  Island. 

''They  seem  slow  about  comin','' said 
Mr.  Granger,  as  he  stepped  ashore. 

"Who?"  queried  the  captain. 

"Them  marines.  I  don't  see  no  prep- 
arations.  Mebbe  there's  some  mistake." 

"No,  I  guess  not,"  said  the  captain, 
eager  to  be  away.  "You  just  go  up  the 
wharf  there  and  set  under  them  sheds 
till  they  come." 

"What  time  will  you  be  back?"  asked 
Mr.  Granger. 

"Oh,  in  a  couple  of  hours!"  was  the 
reply.  "I've  got  to  take  these  folks  over 
to  the  Point,  and  they'll  want  to  look 
round  a  bit.  We'll  call  for  you  on  the 
way  back." 

Then  he  shoved  off,  and  was  soon 
steaming  over  in  the  contrary  direction. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Granger,  Billy  and  Molly 
walked  leisurely  along  the  impromptu 
wharf,  consisting  of  planks  nailed  on 
piles  driven  into  the  sand.  Apparently 
they  were  the  only  visitors  on  the  island. 
A  row  of  long,  narrow  sheds,  once  used 
in  connection  with  the  abandoned  salt- 
works, stretched  to  the  northward ;  to 
the  south  could  be  seen  the  drill-grounds, 
now  deserted.  The  sun  began  to  grow 
hot,  and  they  seated  themselves  under 
one  of  the  sheds  on  a  bench  covered  with 
shavings,  which  Billy  swept  off  onto 
the  ground.  Some  time  passed ;  the  situ- 
ation grew  monotonous :   there  were  no 


boats  in  sight, — nothing  in  evidence 
aboard  the  Philadelphia  to  show  that 
she  was  preparing  to  send  the  marines 
over  to  the  island.  Several  launches  were 
coming  and  going  from  the  wharf  where 
they  had  taken  Captain^Belshaw's  boat, 
but  none  of  them  seemed  to  be  making 
for  North  Island. 

They  could  see  the  ferry-boat  plying 
between  Coronado  and  the  beautiful 
city  rising  up  in  terraces  from  the  bay. 
The  Philadelphia's  launch,  with  various 
smaller  boats,  seemed  busy  coming  and 
going;  and  on  the  other  side  of  the 
island  they  could  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
launch  which  had  brought  them  over, 
now  lying  peacefully  near  the  Roseville 
wharf.  But  nothing  came  in  their 
direction;  and  after  awhile  they  began 
to  believe  there  had  been  a  mistake  of 
some  kind,  and  that  there  would  be  no 
drill  on  the  island  that  morning. 

"What  a  stupid  business  this  is,  to 
be  sure!"  said  Mr.  Granger.  "It  was 
in  the  paper, —  I  read  it;  but  I  ought 
to  have  known  that  if  they  were  goin' 
to  have  a  drill  there  would  have  been 
more  people  down  at  the  wharf  when 
we  started  over." 

"We  didn't  take  time  to  look  at  this 
morning's  paper,"  said  Billy.  "I  suppose 
we'll  just  have  to  wait  till  that  man 
gets  back." 

"If  there  was  anything  else  to  see,  it 
wouldn't  be  so  bad,"  said  Mr.  Granger. 
"But  there  couldn't  be  a  more  desolate 
place  than  this  here  island.  I  guess  it's 
lively  enough  when  they're  drillin',  but 
just  now  it's  mighty  forlorn-lookin'." 

"Let  us  imagine  we  are  the  Swiss 
Family  Robinson  cast  on  their  island," 
said  Molly.  "We  can  have  lots  of  fun 
fancying  all  sorts  of  things." 

"  I  fancy  I'd  like  to  hail  a  friendly 
vessel  more  than  anything  else  just  at 
this  moment,"  said  Mr.  Granger.  "I 
don't  fancy  waitin'  two  mortal  hours 
here  for  that  launch." 
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But  wait  two  mortal  hours  they  did. 

nd,  to    add  to  their  trouble,  when  at 

st  they  caught  sight  of  The  Pleasure- 

eeker —  Captain    Belshaw's    boat  —  on 

er  return  trip,  she  was  flying  over  the 

ater    with    her   back    turned    toward 

hem,  as  though  she  had  never  seen  them 

fore. 

Billy  shouted,  and  Mr.  Granger  waved 
is  red  handkerchief.  They  saw  the 
assengers  in  the  boat  looking  in  their 
direction,  but  the  perfidious  captain  kept 
his  head  persistently  turned  away  ; 
though  a  figure,  which  looked  like  that 
of  the  carroty-headed  boy,  surveyed  them 
calmly  from  the  end  of  the  boat. 

"  Well,  if  that  ain't  a  mean  trick  I  never 
heard  of  one!"  said  Mr.  Granger. 
While  the  old  man  was  reflecting,  Billy 
ad  been  attaching  his  handkerchief  to 
e  end  of  a  long  piece  of  bamboo  he  had 
found  lying  on  the  ground  near  one  of 
the  sheds.  Having  accomplished  this  to 
is  satisfaction,  he  stood  on  the  edge  of 
the  wharf,  waving  it  up  and  down  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  his  cheeks  glowing,  his 
gure  swaying  from  side  to  side.  He 
ad  not  been  there  long  when  a  boat 
shot  out  from  the  side  of  the  warship, — 
a  long,  narrow,  shapely  craft,  manned 
by  sailors  in  white  duck,  their  oars 
moving  in  rhythmical  swell,  taking  a 
course  directly  toward  the  island. 

''They  are  coming  here!"  cried  Molly, 
excitedly.  ''Billy,  do  you  think  they  are 
the  marines?  " 

"  No,"  answered  her  brother.  "  I  know 
they  are  not.  The  marines  don't  dress 
that  way.  And  there  are  not  more  than 
a  dozen  of  them,  all  told." 

"There  is  an  ofl^icer  sitting  by  himself," 
said  Molly.  "Why  are  they  coming  here, 
do  you  suppose?" 

"I  think  it's  Billy  that  has  brought 
them,"  said  Mr.  Granger,  who  had  joined 
the  children.  "They  want  to  know  what 
is  the  matter  with  this  crowd  of  galoots, 
cast  like  lepers  on  a  lonely  island." 


"O  Mr.  Granger,  do  you  really  think 
so?  "inquired  Billy,  a  little  shamefacedly, 
lowering  his  signal.  "I  only  meant  to 
attract  the  attention  of  a  passing  boat." 

"Well,  you're  in  for  it  now,  my  boy!" 
said  the  old  man,  as  the  boat  approached 
so  near  that  they  could  distinguish  the 
faces  of  the  sailors.  "You've  got  to 
answer  to  Uncle  Sam  for  this  here 
signallin'  business.  But  you'll  be  equal 
to  it,  Billy.    Only  keep  cool." 

"Of  course  I  will  keep  cool,"  said  Billy, 
his  self-possession  quite  restored  as  the 
boat  neared  the  frail  wharf,  and  the 
officer  bent  forward  and  said  a  few 
words  to  one  of  the  men,  who  touched 
his  cap  and  leaning  over  the  side  shouted: 

"What's  wrong  over  there, —  what's 
wrong  over  there,  I  say?" 

( To  be  continued. ) 


The  Blue-Lady's  Knight* 

BY    MARY    F.  NIXON. 

II.— A  Day  of  Adventures. 
When  children  live  in  the  country  the 
mania  for  collections  seems  to  fill  their 
minds,  and  Rob  and  Molly  were  no 
exceptions  to  the  rule.  In  winter  they 
hoarded  autumn  leaves,  gathered  in  the 
late  fall  and  carefully  pressed.  These 
they  pasted  into  blank  books,  and 
Molly's  deft  little  fingers  arranged  the 
different  colors  into  artistic  bouquets. 
Postage  -  stamps  occupied  them  during 
winter  evenings,  and  many  a  lesson  in 
geography  did  they  learn  from  the 
quaint  foreign  stamps  on  their  mother's 
old  letters.  Scrap-books  occupied  many 
another  lonely  hour.  But  when  the  long 
summer  days  filled  the  children's  hearts 
with  gladness,  all  their  collections  were 
forgotten  in  the  delights  of  gathering 
birds'  eggs.  They  were  allowed  one  Qgg 
from  each  nest ;  and  excursion  here,  there, 
and  everywhere  began  as  soon  as  the 
first  eggs  were  found. 
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Man^^  were  the  woes  of  Molly  in  con- 
nection with  these  expeditions;  for  she 
Was  so  much  smaller  than  Rob  that  she 
could  penetrate  into  places  where  he 
could  not.  An  oriole's  nest  swaying  from 
the  very  tip  of  the  elm's  graceful  branch 
could  be  reached  only  by  Molly's  agile 
form  creeping  out  along  the  bending 
limb.  This  feat  the  little  one  performed, 
and  procured  the  egg,  only  to  tumble 
off  in  trying  to  turn  around.  Alas!  she 
landed  in  a  little  heap  on  the  ground,  to 
be  met  with  agonized  cries  from  Rob: 

**Did  you  break  the  egg?  O— h,  did 
you  break  it?" 

''Why,  Rob  Parker,  I  don't  b'lieve  you 
care  if  I'm  killed!  You  aren't  sorry  a 
bit  that  I  fell!"  cried  Molly. 

"Yes  I  do;  indeed  I  am.  But  I'd  be 
bitter  if  you  broke  the  egg,'^  said  her 
brother,  quite  unconscious  of  his  pun. 

One  day  in  June  all  the  fields  were  gay 
with  flowers,  and  the  birds  were  holding 
conference  in  the  sunshine,  singing  a 
chorus  of  praise  to  the  Maker  of  so  much 
loveliness.  The  wild  roses  were  in  bloom 
and  the  white  daisies ;  the  fields  were  like 
green  seas  with  waving  grain;  syringa 
blossomed  in  snowy  loveliness,  and  the 
old  linden  tree  had  tasselled  out  into 
pale  green,  fringed  fronds. 

"By  the  well  beside  the  doorway 
There  grows  a  linden  tree; 
How  oft  beneath  its  branches 
Sweet  dreams  have  come  to  me!" 

feang  Molly,  in  her  sweet  treble.  She 
was  having  a  delightful  time.  Mother 
had  said  that  she  might  "go  barefoot"; 
and  this  was  the  acme  of  bliss  to  Molly. 
As  she  was  seldom  allowed  to  do  it,  the 
treat  presented  all  the  jo^^s  of  unwonted 
bliss.  She  loved  to  feel  the  cool  grass 
against  her  little  feet,  and  she  enjoyed 
the  sense  of  freedom  from  restraint. 

She  had  on  one  of  her  mother's  long 
dresses,  and  was  "playing  book,"  as  she 
expressed  it, — fancying  herself  all  the 
people  of  whom  she  had    read,  and    of 


whom  her  mother  had  told  her  stories. 
"Come    on!    let's    go    birds'- nestin'," 
said   Rob,  appearing    around  the  corner 
of  the  house,  with  Tote  at  his  heels. 

Tote  was  a  fox-terrier,  named  Total 
Depravity  by  Mr.  Parker,  because  he  had 
from  early  youth  left  undone  the  things 
which  he  should  have  done,  and  done 
everything  which  he  should  not  have 
done.  The  children  called  him  Tote  "for 
short";  and  the  little  dog  was  Molly's 
shadow,  usually  found  at  her  heels.  As 
he  saw  her  he  ran  joyfully  toward  her, 
wagging  his  .tail,  and  telling  her  the  very 
best  he  could  that  he'd  been  looking  for 
her  everywhere.  She  gave  him  a  pat,  and 
he  indulged  in  a  wild  bark,  ran  to  her 
feet,  sat  up,  cocked  one  ear  up  and  the 
other  down,  and  waved  his  front  paws 
engagingly,  meaning  to  ask  as  plainly 
as  by  words: 

"  May  I  go  with  you,  my  prett^^  maid  ?  " 

"You  darlin'!"   said  Molly,  grabbing 

him  and  hugging  him  tight;   w^hile  Tote 

surreptitiously  washed  her  ear  with  his 

little  pink  tongue. 

"Where  do  you  want  to  go,  Rob?" 
Molly  was  enjoying  herself  immensely 
where  she  was,  but  she  never    thought 
of  disappointing   her   brother's    wishes, 
once  expressed. 

"Up  to  the  big  sycamore  tree  in  the 
far  field,"  said  Rob.  "We'll  ride  Bob. 
Mother's  given  me  things  for  lunch,  and 
we  won't  come  back  till  supper-time. 
You  can  ride  on  the  saddle."  ( Bob  was 
the  donkey,  named  for  Robin  Hood.) 

"  Can  I  really  ride  Bob  ?  "  asked  Molly. 
She   generally    clung    behind    in    pillion 
fashion,  and  a  ride  on  the    saddle  was 
an  unwonted  treat. 
"Yes;  come  on,"  Rob  said. 
"May  we  take  Tote?" 
The    dog   heard    his   name,   and    gave, 
an  anguished  bark  at  the  possibility  of 
being  left  behind  to    yelp    out  a  lonely 
existence  at    the   barn,  —  an    tmbearable 
existence,  broken  onl}^  by  an  occasional 
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scamper  after  cats  and  squirrels.  The 
latter  infested  the  place,  and  were  tame 
enough  to  be  cunning  and  saucy.  But 
they  maddened  Tote  to  the  verge  of 
hydrophobia  by  never  being  caught ;  and 
they  stood  head  downward  on  a  tree 
trunk,  just  beyond  his  reach,  chattering 
derisively  at  his  most  energetic  barks. 

Rob  eyed  him  critically,  and  thought 
he  saw  signs  of  rebellion  in  his  sister's 
usuall}^  peaceable  face;    so  he  answered: 

* '  Umhuh !  bring  him  along,  but  hurry 
up  about  it." 

''Wait  till  I  get  fixed,"  said  the  little 
girl,  taking  off  her  beloved  train  and 
putting  on  shoes  and  stockings.  "Yes, 
Tote,  you  may  come." 

At  these  joyful  words,  Tote  waltzed 
round  after  his  tail  three  times,  barking 
an  accompaniment;  and  then  tore  off 
down  the  road,  stopping  at  the  turn 
with  one  eye  on  Molly  to  see  what  was 
the  next  thing  on  the  program. 

Very  proudly  Molly  rode  off,  sitting 
straight  upon  the  saddle,  while  Rob 
draped  himself  behind ;  both  children 
breathing  in  the  lovely  air  and  enjoying 
the  gay  sunshine.  Far  away  to  the  west 
were  the  Bald -Knobs — huge  hills,  their 
top  as  round  and  bald  as  an  old  man's 
head,  and  white  with  great  patches  of 
limestone.  Above  this  the  sky  was  blue 
and  very  beautiful;  and  it  seemed  to 
Molly  that  the  clouds  made  all  sorts  of 
fantastic  images. 

"Let's  go  by  the  orchard  and  see  if 
we  can't  get  some  bluebirds'  eggs,"  said 
Rob.  "I'm  pretty  sure  there's  a  nest  up 
in  the  old  russet  tree.  You  can  hold  Bob 
and  I'll  shinney  up  an'  get  'em." 

Molh^  made  no  objection,  and  the  plan 
was  carried  out.  Then  the  rest  of  the 
morning  was  spent  in  happy  ramblings 
here  and  there,  and  they  ate  their  lunch 
down  by  the  brook  which  ran  through 
one  corner  of  the  farm. 

At  last  the  big  sycamore  was  reached; 
and — oh,  delight ! — in  and  out  among  its 


branches  fluttered  the  dainty  cardinal- 
grossbeak,  excited  twitterings  telling  of 
a  nest  and  possible  eggs. 

"We've  got  'em!"  cried  the  boy,  wild 
with  excitement;  for  this  bird  is  the 
shyest  of  feathered  woodland  mortals, 
and  the  eggs  almost  impossible  to  find. 

"Oh,  we  have,  have  we?"  said  Molly, 
and  her  voice  was  skeptical.  "  How  have 
we  got  'em?  You  can't  'shinney  up' 
that  trunk." 

Rob  looked  dismayed.  Details  had  not 
presented  themselves  to  his  mind  in  the 
joy  of  discovery;  but  the  big  black 
trunk  offered  difficulties  with  which  his 
slender  little  body  w^as  unable  to  cope. 
The  lowest  branches  were  ten  feet  from 
the  ground. 

"I  tell  you  what  we'll  do,"  he  said  at 
last.  "  We'll  put  Bob  under  the  tree.  You 
stand  up  on  the  saddle,  catch  hold  of 
the  branch,  I'll  boost,  and  up  you'll  go." 

"Will  I?"  Molly  looked  dubious,  but 
she  couldn't  bear  to  be  weighed  in 
the  balance  and  found  wanting  by  her 
adored  Rob;  so  she  added:  "All  right; 
but,  0  Rob,  don't  you  let  me  fall! " 

"Course  not.  Have  you  got  the  box 
and  cotton  for  the  egg^  —  whoa,  Bob! 
There  now—  up  you  go!  " 

Tote  barked  in  agonized  dismay  at 
these  awful  things  which  were  happening 
to  his  mistress.  Bob  jiggled  a  little,  there 
was  a  shriek  from  Molly,  a  push  from 
Rob,  a  wild  scramble  —  and  she  was  in 
the  tree ! 

"Good  for  you!  As  well  as  I  could 
have  done  it  myself,"  cried  Rob,  brother- 
like, quite  willing  to  pat  himself  in 
praising  her.  "Now  you  go  slow,  and 
don't  get  excited." 

"I'm  not  excited."  Molly  peered  at 
him  through  a  frame  of  green  leaves. 
"It's  awfully  high  up,  and  I'm  likely  to 
fall.  Get  out  from  under."  W^ith  which 
pleasing  statement  she  began  to  mount. 
It  seemed  to  Rob  as  if  she  would  never 
stop  climbing.  He  soon  lost  sight  of  her 
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monkey -like  form,  hidden  from  his  view 
by  the  thick  screen  of  green  leaves  and 
the  swaying  balls  of  the  sycamore. 

Bob  stood  patiently  waiting  for  some 
time.  He  usually  stood  still  indefinitely — 
it  was  going  on  to  which  he  objected. 
However,  this  afternoon  he  was  in  the 
most  contrary  of  moods.  He  saw  just 
in  advance  a  tempting -looking  clump 
of  clover  blossoms  nodding  appetizingly 
in  the  breeze,  and  he  decided  to  nibble 
at  it.  So  while  Rob  was  gloating  over 
the  certain  possession  of  the  egg  of  a 
real  cardinal  bird.  Bob  strolled  over  to 
the  clover. 

"Whoa,  old  fellow!  Oh,  it's  the  clover 
you  want!  All  right!"  said  Rob.  '^But 
you'll  have  to  come  back  for  Molly.  She 
never  could  get  down  alone." 

Bob  browsed  about  quite  contentedly, 
flicking  a  fly  or  two  off"  with  his  tail.  He 
w^as  a  gentle  old  donkey,  brown  and 
white,  with  great,  soft,  innocent  eyes. 

Presently  Rob  heard  a  rustle  amongst 
the  leaves  and  Molly's  face  peered  out 
at  him,  her  eyes  shining  and  eager. 

''Where  are  you?  Oh,  come  and  get 
me!  I've  found 'the  eggs,  and  I've  got 
you  a  perfect  beauty.  It  was  an  awful 
climb,  though.  I  scratched  myself  all  to 
pieces,"  she  said  all  in  one  breath. 

"You're  a  brick,  Molly!"  cried  her 
brother;  and  the  little  girl's  face  glowed, 
for  praise  from  Rob  was  unusual. 

"How'm  I  goin'  to  get  down  now?" 

"I'll  bring  Bob  just  under  the  lowest 
branch:  you  can  swing  off  and  drop 
right  onto  him  —  get  up!" 

But  the  donkey  firmly  declined.  He  set 
his  ears  back  and  flapped  them  until  they 
looked  like  the  wings  of  great  windmills. 
He  planted  his  sturdy  little  front  feet  as 
if  they  grew  in  the  clover.  He  looked  at 
his  master  with  the  calm  insolence  of  a 
stronger  being.  Rob  pushed  and  pulled, 
but  he  was  immovable. 

"He  won't  come!"  called  the  boy  to 
waiting  Molly. 


"Let  him  alone  and  he'll  get  over  his- 
stubborn  fit,"  she  said. 

"I  can't  let  him  alone.  O— h!"  Rob's 
voice  was  wafted  to  her  with  a  strange 
quaver  in  its  clear  tones.  "I  guess  I'll 
have  to  get  Abe  to  come  back  for  you. 
0— h!    Mol— ly!" 

She  peered  down  from  her  high  perch 
in  amazement.  What  did  that  wild  cry 
of  "Mol — ly!"  mean?  Bob  was  running 
away !  Never  since  the  memory  of  man 
had  such  a  thing  been  known  to  occur. 
Away  he  went,  his  little  heels  fairly 
spurning  the  earth,  his  tail  flying,  his 
ears  rampant  as  the  lion  upon  the  old 
Parker  coat -of- arms.  Around  his  neck 
clung  Rob,  and  fainter  and  fainter  grew 
the  cry  of  "Mol — ly !  "  until  but  a  weird 
echo  of  "ol— ly!"  came  back  to  the 
forsaken  little  girl;  while  Tote  barked 
frantically  at  the  donkey's  heels,  inciting 
him  to  further  eff'orts. 

Molly  sat  still  in  blank  amazement; 
then  she  did  what  Molly  usually  did 
in  trying  circumstances  —  she  laughed 
merrily. 

But  after  the  first  few  moments  the 
situation  did  not  seem  half  so  funny.  It 
was  hard  work  holding  on,  unless  one 
sat  quite  still ;  and  sitting  still  had  never 
been  Molly's  strong  point.  She  climbed 
about  the  tree  for  awhile,  up  and  down, 
in  and  around,  until  she  was  too  tired 
to  exercise  any  more;  then  she  curled 
herself  up  in  a  convenient  crotch,  with 
her  feet  on  the  lowest  branch  of  the  tree 
and  another  for  her  back. 

"I  guess  I'll  talk  out  loud,"  she  said. 
"It'll  be  more  like  havin'  company.  I 
wonder  how  long  it'll  take  Abe  to  get 
here?  It's  pretty  lonesome;  but  what's 
the  use  of  thinkin'  'bout  that?"  (Molly 
was  an  optimist  ever.)  "I  shall  play 
Swiss  Family  Robinson.  This  is  the  tree- 
house.  No  snakes  can  get  up  here, 
anyhow,  like  they  did  in  the  book." 

She  was  a  plucky  little  soul,  but  her 
one  terror  was  "snakes."  So  she  played. 
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for  awhile,  though  it  was  rather  lonely 
work.  The  sun  began  to  get  perilously 
near  his  bedtime,  and  Molly  shivered  a 
little;  for  June  sunshine  is  bright  and 
warm  in  the  Ozarks,  but  the  evenings 
and  early  mornings  have  a  chill  which 
only  warm  wraps  can  make  endurable. 
Molly  wore  a  thin  gingham  and  a  little 
gray  sunbonnet,  and  she  felt  cold  and 
miserable. 

"Odear!"  she  said  at  last,  and  there 
was  a  quiver  in  her  voice.  ''The  Swiss 
Family  Robinson  had  lots  of  children  in 
their  tree -house,  and  Robinson  Crusoe 
had  his  man  Friday  and  animals  and 
things  to  talk  to.  I  do  wish  I  had  some- 
thin'.  The  birds  are  goin'  to  bed  up 
there;  I  hear  'em  twitterin'  good-night, 
and  I  wish  Tote  had  stayed  with  me — 
oh,  what's  that?" 

She  heard  a  low  whine  which  seemed 
to  come  from  her  very  feet.  She  looked 
down  through  the  gathering  darkness; 
and  there,  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  was  the 
faithful  little  dog.  Finding  that  Molly 
was  not  wnth  Rob,  he  had  returned  to 
hunt  her  up;  and  Molly  gave  a  cry  of 
delight  at  his  presence. 

''You  dear  doggie!"  she  exclaimed. 
"I'm  so  glad  to  see  you!" 

Tote  barked,  and  made  little  runs  and 
dashes  up  the  tree  trunk;  found  he 
couldn't  possibly  reach  her;  sat  down, 
looked  much  depressed;  turned  around 
once,  then  repeated  the  operation,  and 
curled  himself  up  at  the  foot  of  the  tree, 
head  to  tail  in  approved  dog  fashion. 
Molly  laughed  delightedl3^ 

"Why  does  a  dog  turn  round  twice 
when  he  lies  down?"  She  asked"  herself 
a  conundrum  she  had  seen  in  the  paper, 
answering  gaily:  '"Because  one  good 
turn  deserves  another.'  Yes,  so  it  does, 
Tote;  and  you  shall  have  a  big  bone 
for  this.  I  think  I'll  go  to  sleep  too. 
I'm  so  tired!  But  s'posin'  I'd  fall  out 
of  the  tree!  I'd  surely  light  on  Tote, 
and    I'd    be    certain    sure  to    break    the 


cardinal's  egg.'^  (She  never  once  thought 
of  herself)  "I  really  must  keep  awake 
somehow.  I'm  all  black  and  blue  now 
from  so  much  climbin',  so  it's  no  use  to 
pinch  myself.  I  know!  I'll  sing.  I'll  see 
how  many  of  mother's  old  songs  —  the 
ones  she  used  to  sing  when  she  was  a 
little  girl  —  I  can  remember: 
Wild  roved  an  Indian  girl, 

Bright  Alferata, 
Where  sweep  the  waters  of 

The  blue  Juniata." 

Molly's  sweet  voice  rang  out  clearly. 
"I  never  could  remember  the   second 
verse.    Then  comes: 

Soft  and  low  he  speaks  to  me; 

Then  his  war-cry  sounding, 
Rings  his  voice  like  thunder  bold, 

From  hill  to  hill  resounding. 

That's  all  I  know  of  that.     And   '  Roll 
on,  Silver  Moon ;    guide  the  traveller  his 
way,'  has   too    mournful  a  tune  to    it. 
I  guess  I'll  have  to  try  the  'Frog': 
A  frog  he  would  a-wooing  go,  j 

Aho — aho ! 
Whether  his  mother  would  let  him  or  no, 
Aho— aho ! 

Oh,  I  can't  remember  anything  to-day, 
somehow !   I  guess  I'm  too  beflustered.   I 
think  '  Widow  MaCree '  is  the  best  of  all : 
Widow  MaCree,  'tis  no  wonder  you  frown, 

Och-hone, Widow  MaCree! 
Sure  you're  spoilin'  your  looks  wid   that  dirty 
black  gown, 

Och-hone,  Widow  MaCree ! 
Sure  the  birds  go  in  pairs, 
An'  the  rabbits  an'  hares ; 
Why,  even  the  bears, 

With  each  other  agree; 
An'  the  mute  little  fish, 
Though  they  can't  spake,  they  wish, 
Och-hone,  Widow  MaCree ! " 

As  the  last  words  of  the  dear  old  song 
floated  out  from  the  tree  branches  the 
twilight  shadows  had  descended.  The 
air  was  still,  the  scene  quiet.  No  sounds 
were  heard  save  the  "plunk!  plunk!"  of 
the  frogs  on  the  river -bank,  the  tender 
fluttering  of  mother-birds  in  their  nests, 
the  chirp  of  crickets,  and  the  calling  notes 
of  the  tree- toads.  The  sun  had  retired  in 
magnificent  scarlet   bed -curtains,  which 
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still  lingered  in  the  heavens  and  cast  a 
rosy  glow  over  the  sky. 

It  was  all  very  beautiful,  but  lonely ; 
and  Molly's  heart  gave  a  great  bound 
when  Tote  sprang  to  his  feet,  barking 
viciously,  and  a  horseman  appeared 
across  the  fields,  riding  hard  and  fast. 
Oh,  was  it  for  her  ?  It  might  be  a  robber 
or  a  gipsy;  the  woods  abounded  with 
such.  And  her  little  heart  seemed  almost 
to  stand  still  for  a  moment.  The  big 
sycamore,  as  Rob  had  called  her  abiding- 
place,  stood  alone  in  the  field ;  and  as 
the  horse  and  its  rider  came  straight 
toward  her,  Molly  gave  a  scream  of 
surprised  delight;  for  she  recognized  her 
father,  riding  Imogen,  his  favorite  horse. 

''Molly!"  he  cried.  ''What  on  earth 
are  you  doing  here?" 

And  her  voice  replied  —  oh,  so  joyfully : 

"It's  me,  father  dear!  I'm  so  glad 
you  came!  " 

"It's  a  case  of  'Alonzo  the  brave  and 
the  fair  Imogen,'"  he  said  laughingly, 
quoting  the  pretty  story  for  which  his 
horse  was  named.  "  '  Topknot,  come 
down ! ' — whoa,  Imogen ! — drop  right  into 
my  arms,  little  one!  There!  Now  you 
can  sit  before  me,  and  we'll  ride  home  in 
safety.  My  little  daughter,  how  in  the 
world  did  you  come  up  there  at  this 
time  pf  the  night?" 

Mr.  Parker's  voice  was  a  little  stern 
as  he  thought  of  the  danger  of  Molly's 
position. 

"Oh,  didn't  Rob  tell  you,  papa?"  she 
asked,  cuddling  up  to  him  delightedly, 
and  feeling  safe  and  happy  in  the  loving 
clasp  of  that  strong  arm. 

"I  haven't  seen  Rob:  I  was  riding 
home  from  Milldale  when  I  heard  singing. 
I  stopped  a  minute  to  listen ;  and  when 
I  heard  your  mother's  old  favorite, 
'Widow  MaCree,'  I  fancied  it  must  be 
you  and  Rob,  and  rode  across  lots  to 
scold  you  for  being  out  so  late.  When  I 
heard  Tote  bark  I  knew  you  were  near." 
"Rob  was  going  to  get  Abe  to  come 


for  me,"  Molly  explained.   "I  can't  think 
why  he  didn't  come." 

"  He  left  you  for  me  to  rescue,  like 
Gayferos  in  the  story  of  Melisendra," 
said  her  father;   and  Molly  exclaimed: 

"  0  papa,  do  tell  me  about  it !  "  sure  of 
a  delightful  tale  if  her  father  told  it ;  for 
Mr.  Parker  had  a  collection  of  old  legends 
with  which  he  stored  his  children's 
minds,  thus  making  them  familiar  with 
the  best  in  literature  from  their  early 
youth.' 

So,  to  while  away  the  time,  he  told 
her  the  dainty  story  of  the  captive  wife, 
whom  the  cruel  Moors  stole  away 
from  her  Spanish  husband,  Gayferos ;  the 
husband  hunted  over  all  the  earth  for 
her,  but  could  not  find  her  until  many 
years  had  passed.  Then  one  day,  because 
perseverance  is  sure  to  be  rewarded,  he 
rode  along  on  his  white  horse,  and  came 
to  a  window  in  a  high  castle  wall. 
There,  leaning  from  the  window,  was  his 
beloved  wife ;  and,  riding  beneath  the 
casement,  Gayferos  told  her  of  his  quest 
after  her. 

"And  he  hath  kissed  her  pale,  pale  cheeks, 
And  lifted  her  up  behind ; 
St,  Denis  speed  their  milk-white  steed, 
No  Moor  their  path  shall  find!" 

he  quoted.   "And  so  they  got  quite  safe 

away,  and  lived  happy  ever  afterward, 

just  as  you  and  I  are  going  to  do ;   aren't 

we,  Molly?" 

And  the  little  girl  laughed  and  said: 

"Oh,  I  think    that's    a  lovely    story! 

And  I  feel  -just  like  Melisendra.    It's  so 

exciting   to  be   rescued!    But  I  wonder 

where  Rob  is?" 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


The  home  of  the  chinchilla  is  among 
the  Andes  Mountains,  in  Chili,  Bolivia, 
and  Peru.  It  sleeps  in  the  daytime,  and 
at  twilight  it  searches  for  roots  to  eat. 
It  is  a  great  climber,  and  runs  up  bare 
walls  that  seem  to  offer  no  foothold 
whatever.  Its  fur  is  an  important  article 
of  commerce. 
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^— Benziger  Brothers  have  published  a  new  edition 
that   aid   to   spirituality,   "Introduction  to  a 
jvout  Life,"  by  St.  Francis  de  Sales.    It  is  of  con- 
ient  size  and  neat  binding,  and  will  be  welcomed 
those  who  have  learned  to  appreciate  the  golden 
counsel  of  the  saintly  Doctor. 

t— Our  English  exchanges  have  chronicled  the 
ath  of  Mr.  E.  S.  Purcell,  well-known  as  the 
author  of  the  "Life  of  Cardinal  Manning."  He 
died  after  a  protracted  illness,  during  which  he 
received  the  last  Sacraments.  Mr.  Purcell  was 
once  the  editor  of  a  Catholic  journal  in  England. 
He  was  seventy-four  years  of  age,  and  lived  a 
retired  life  at  Hillsdown  Cottage,  Eastbourne. 

—The  Rev.  Dr.  Lee  informs  us  that  he  has  in  the 
press  an  essay  on  "  The  Ecclesiastical  Situation  in 
1899  from  a  Tractarian  Standpoint."  It  will  have 
ureat  interest  for  all  who  are  interested  in  the  later 
Oxford  movement.  The  death  of  so  many  who 
were  associated  with  it,  and  unretentive  memories, 
have  caused  some  important  facts  to  be  lost  sight 
of.  We  take  this  occasion  to  say  that  Dr.  Lee  is 
not  the  author  of  "The  Plaint  of  Our  Lady"  pub- 
lished in  a  recent  number  of  this  magazine,  though 
we  were  indebted  to  him  for  that  welcome  con- 
tribution. 
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—  Shakespearean  scholars  in  England  are  filled 
ith  dismay  at  the  way  in  which  the  First  Folios 
the  immortal  William  are  migrating  to  this 
ountry,  to  the  impoverishment  of  the  stepmother 
country.  While  Mr.  Sidney  Lee,  the  latest  Shakes- 
pearean biographer,  was  pursuing  his  studies  he 
learned  that  two  Folio  copies  which  he  particularly 
wished  to  examine  were  in  New  York,  whither  he 
was  forced  to  come  from  London  to  consult  them. 
Moreover,  he  was  told  by  Mr.  Quaritch,  the  famous 
English  bibliophile,  that  "perfect  copies  are  almost 
always  sold  to  American  collectors." 

—The  lecture  delivered  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  J.  L. 
Spalding,  under  the  auspices  of  the  auxiliary  board 
of  Trinity  College,  Washington,  D.  C,  has  been 
published  in  neat  pamphlet  form.  "Woman  and 
the  Higher  P^ducation"  is  the  theme  of  this  address, 
and  no  one  could  handle  it  with  fuller  knowledge 
or  firmer  touch  than  this  advocate  of  plain  living 
and  high  thinking.  The  gradual  emancipation  of 
women,  their  powers  of  intellect  and  the  oppor- 
tunities offered  for  their  full  mental  development, 
are  dwelt  upon  with  that  magic  which  character- 
izes the  utterances  of  the  Bishop  of  Peoria. 


—The  list  of  Sands  &  Co.'s  new  publications  in- 
cludes "Christianity  or  Agnoticism?"  translated 
from  the  French  of  the  Abb6  Picard  and  revised  by 
the  Rev.  J.  G.  Macleod,  S-  J.  Mr.  Gladstone  said  of 
this  work  in  a  letter  to  the  author:  "I  hope  God 
may  bless  your  book  and  cause  it  to  save  many 
souls  from  unbejief." 

—Mrs.  Henrietta  Dana  Skinner,  author  of 
"Espiritu  Santo,"  js  n  granddaughter  of  RicharcJ 
Dana,  poet  and  founder  of  the  Noi-th  American 
Review.  Her  father  was  Richard  H.  Dana,  author 
ofthatdeservedly  famous  book  "Two  Years  before 
the  Mast."  Mrs.  Skinner  was  bred  in  the  Unitarian 
faith  but  became  a  Catholic  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 
An  interesting  circumstance  in  connection  with  her 
book  is  that,  though  intensely  Catholic  in  feeling, 
it  is  published  by  the  Harpers,  who  say  in  theip 
advertisement  that  "fqr  the  first  time,  perhaps,  in 
the  history  of  American  fiction  has  a  talented 
novelist  portrayed  the  Catholic  faith  in  its  most 
beautiful  aspects,  an4  with  unsurpassed  sincerity 
and  truth."  To  those  who  remember  that  the 
Harpers  used  to  be  t^he  chief  publishers  of  anti» 
Catholic  books  in  America,  this  "ad"  is  significant, 

—In  his  introduction  to  "Unbelief  a  Sin,"  the 
Rev.  Father  Edmund  Hill,  C.  P.,  supplies  the  key* 
note  to  its  pages.  He  divides  unbelievers  into  two 
classes— viz.,  those  who  have  never  been  baptized 
nor  ever  received  religious  instruction  of  any  imr 
portance,  some  of  them  having  been  schooled  in 
infidelity  from  youth  up;  and  those  who  have  been 
baptized  and  sufficiently  instructed  in  the  primary 
truths  of  Chj-istianity,  no  matter  what  doctrinal 
errors  may  have  been  taught  them  at  the  same 
time.  The  second  class  is  dealt  with  more  at  length 
on  account  of  bein^g  more  numerous.  The  over- 
indulgent  view  of  unbelief  held  by  some  Catholips 
is  also  combated.  The  nee4  of  a  popular  treatise 
like  this  has  been  felt  by  many  persons.  It  is 
quite  worth  perusing  by  Catholics,  who  shoul4 
see  that  it  is  widely  circulated  among  unbelievers. 
Father  Hill  is  p-  convert  to  the  Church,  and  his 
words  have  special  weight  on  that  account. 

—The  Catholic  Truth  Society  has  added  to  its 
devotional  series  an  excellent  sermon  on  the  Immac- 
ulate Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  by  the 
Very  Rev.  Canon  Pagshawe.— "  The  Holy  Gospel 
according  to  St.  Luke,"  with  a  few  lucid  notes  by 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Monsig.  Ward,  is  one  of  several  new 
Scripture  handbooks,  all  of  which  will  be  welcome 
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to  many  besides  students  for  whose  use  they  are 
primarily  intended.— "  Dr.  Horton  on  Catholic 
Truthfulness"  is  the  title  of  a  new  pamphlet  by 
the  Kev.  Sydney  F.  Smith,  S.  J.,  dealing  with  the 
indictments  against  the  Church  set  forth  in  a 
recently' -  published  volume  bearing  the  title  of 
"England's  Danger."  The  chief  of  these  indict- 
ments is  that  the  teaching  of  Catholic  moral 
theology  may  be  truly  described  as  an  attempt 
to  provide  a  theoretical  basis  for  untruthfulness  in 
the  interests  of  the  Church.  Father  Sydney  Smith's 
name  is  too  well  known  to  call  for  special  recom- 
mendation of  what  he  writes.— "The  Laity"  and 
"Protestant  Poets"  form  the  concluding  parts  of 
Mr.  Britten's  work  on  "Protestant  Fiction."  They 
are  pleasant  and  at  the  same  time  painful  reading. 
One  can  not  help  being  amused  at  the  ludicrous 
blunders  made  by  Protestant  writers ;  but  it  is  sad 
to  think  that  there  are  so  many  books  giving  false 
ideas  of  our  holy  religion,  circulating  by  the  hun- 
dred thousand.  Protestant  fiction  is  by  no  means 
a  thing  of  the  past,  nor  has  the  demand  for  it 
slackened  to  any  appreciable  extent.  Zeal  to 
supply  an  antidote  is  not  lacking,  thank  God,  in 
the  English  Catholic  Truth  Society. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 


The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information  con- 
cerning important  new  publications  of  special  interest 
to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will  appear  at 
the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out  from,  time  to 
iime  so  as  to  make  room,  for  new  titles.  In  this  way 
the  reader  will  always  have  before  him  a  complete 
guide  to  current  Catholic  literature.  As  a  rule, 
devotional  books,  pamphlets,  and  new  editions  will 
■not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  for  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as  pos- 
sible.    Publishers'  prices  generally  include  postage. 

Devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.     Bossuet.    $i. 
Ivife  of  Henry  Benedict  Stuart,  Cardinal   Duke  of 

York.     Bernard  IV.  Kelly.     $1.25. 
Memoirs  of  Bishop  Loras  and  of  Members  of   His 

Family.     Rev.  Louis  de  Cailly.    About  |i. 
The  Curd  of  St.  Philippe.     Francis  W.  Grey.     $2. 
Cambridge  Conferences.    Joseph  Rickaby,  S.J,     40 

cts. 
"The  Little  Flowers  of  St.  Francis.     T.  W.  Arnold. 

50  cts. 
Preparation  for  First  Holy  Communion,  Rev.  F.  X. 

Lasance.     75  cts. 
The  Catechism  of  Rodez.    Rev.  John  Thein.     I2.50, 

net. 
St.  John   Damascene  on   Holy   Images.    Alary  H. 

Allies.     $1. 


The  Four  Gospels.     Very  Rev.  F.  A.  Spencer,  O. 

I1.50. 
Historic  Nuns.     Bessie  R.  Belloc.    $1.60,  net. 
The  Life  of  St.  Edmund  of  Abingdon.     Frances 

Paravicini.    |i.6o. 
Symbolism  of  Early  Christianity  from  the  Catacoml 

9f  Rome.     Rt.  Rev.  F.  S.  Chatard.     25  cts. 
The  Triumph    of    Failure.     Rev.  P.  A.   Sheehan. 

|i.6o,  net. 
Three  Studies  in  Literature.  Louis  E.  Gates.   I1.50. 
Diet  in  Illness  and  Convalescence.  Alice  Worthing- 

ton  Winthrop.    I1.50. 
Eleanor  Leslie.     A  Memoir.    /.  M.  Stone.     $2. 
A  Harp  of  Many  Chords.     Mary  F.  Nixon.    |i. 
The  Tales  Tim  Told  Us.     Mary  E.  Mannix.   75  cts. 
Peasants  in  Exile.     Henryk  Sienkiezuicz.     75  cts. 
Meditations  on  the  Love  of  God.     Fray  Diego  de 

Estella.    $1,  net. 
The  Secret  of  Fougereuse.    Louise  Imogen  Guiney, 

I1.25. 
The  Sacred  Heart.     Rev.  Joseph  A.  Keller,  D.  D. 

70  cts. 
Hard  Sayings.     Rev.  George  Tyrrell,  S.  J.     $2. 
The  Cup  of  Tregarvans.  Frances  I.  Kershaw.  75  cts., 

net. 
Meditations  on  the  Incarnation  and  Death  of  Our 

Lord.    Cardinal  Wiseman.    %i.\o. 
Mrs.  Markham's  Nieces.   Frances  L  Kershaw.  $1.00. 

net. 
A  Corner  of  Spain.     Miriam  Coles  Harris.     I1.25. 
Sacred  Scenes  and  Mysteries.  Rev.  J.  F.  X.  O' Conor, 

S.J     $1. 
Seven  Jewels  from  Our  Saviour's  Lips.     Rev.  Joseph 

O'Reilly.     12  cts. 
Impressions  and  Opinions.    Walter  Lecky.   50  cts. 
Heroes  of  the  Middle  West.   Mary  Hartwell  Cather- 

wood.    60  cts. 
Pitman's  Practical  German  Grammar.     50  cts. 
The  Leopard  of  Lancianus.     In  a  Brazilian  Forest. 

Maurice  F.  Egan.     %\,  each. 
Prince  Ragnal,  and  Other  Verses.   Eleanor  C.  Don- 
nelly.    50  cts. 
Oxford  Conferences.   Rev.  Joseph  Rickaby,  S.  J.    40 

cts.,  net. 
A  Klondike  Picnic.     Eleanor  C.  Domielly.    85  cts. 
Veneration  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Rohner-Brennan. 

$1.25. 
A    Cruise    Under  the    Crescent.     Charles    Warren 

Stoddard.     I1.50. 
Westchester.     Henry  Austin  Adatns.     75  cts. 
Lasca,  and  Other  Stories.    Mary  F.  Nixon.    75  cts. 
MariiE  Corolla.     Father  Edmund,  C.  P.     $1.25 
The  Chase  of  an  Heiress.     Christian  Reid.     %i. 
The  Choral  Sodality  Hand-book.     Rev.  James  A. 

Walsh.     25  cts. 
Manual  of  Catholic  Theology.     Vol.  II.      Wilhelm- 

Scannell.     %\,  net. 

Cardinal  Lavigerie.     75  cts. 


HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME  BLESSED.— St.  Luke,   i.  48. 
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Veni  Sanctc  Spiritus!  The  Poets  and  Our  Lady's  Titles* 


TRANSLATED   BY  CHARLES   WALKER. 


BY  ANNA    T.   8ADLIER. 


r^OME,  Holy  Ghost,  Creator  blest, 

Vouchsafe  within  our  souls  to  rest; 
Come,  with  Thy  grace  and  heavenly  aid. 
And  fill  the  hearts  which  Thou  hast  made. 

O  Comforter,  to  Thee  we  cry, 
Thou  heavenly  gift  of  God  Most  High ; 
Thou  fount  of  life  and  fire  of  love, 
And  sweet  anointing  from  above! 

O  Finger  of  the  Hand  Divine, 

The  sevenfold  gifts  of  grace  are  Thine! 

The  promise  of  the  Father  Thou, 

Who  dost  the  tongue  with  power  endow. 

Thy  light  to  every  sense  impart. 
And  shed  Thy  love  in  every  heart; 
The  weakness  of  our  flesh  supply 
With  strength  and  courage  from  on  high. 

Drive  far  away  our  ghostly  foe. 
And  peace  for  evermore  bestow; 
If  Thou  be  our  preventing  guide. 
No  evil  can  our  steps  betide. 

O  Holy  Ghost,  through  Thee  alone 
We  know  the  Father  and  the  Son ; 
Be  this  our  never- changing  creed. 
That  Thou  dost  from  them  both  proceed. 

Praise  we  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
And  Holy  Spirit  with  them  One; 
And  Christ  the  Lord  upon  us  pour 
The  Spirit's  Gifts  for  evermore. 


•  From  the  Sarum  Liturgy.  This  hj-mn  was  recited  by 
•'  priestrt,  while  clotliing-  tliemeelves  in  the  sacred  vestments, 
'  a  preparation  for  Mass. 


I  linew  by  each  joyous  sigrht  and  sound. 
The  fields  so  green  and  the  skies  so  gay, 
That  heaven  and  earth  kept  holiday. 

For  the  beautiful  May  was  born! 

0  sings  the  poet ;  and  he  fails 
not  to  portray  in  vivid  color- 
ing each  particular  joy  of  the 
May,  which  causes  the  heart 
to  bound  and  the  pulses  to  leap  with  its 
subtle,  inspiring  influence :  the  perennial 
youth  of  the  year ;  the  lilts  of  the  glad- 
some breeze  in  the  trees;  the  winged 
flame  coming  to  the  rosebud;  the  sweet 
choristers  of  the  skies  singing  their 
spring  songs  under  the  eaves  and  in  the 
tender  foliage;  the  blue  waves  coming 
out  of  the  sea,  with  joy  for  the  birth  of 
the  May ;  and  the  bright  beams  glowing 
on  beds  of  green. 

But  there  is  one  especial  charm  not 
here  catalogued  which  belongs  to  the 
May,  and  this  finds  its  fullest  expression 
where  Catholic  life  is  at  its  warmest  and 
deepest  — in  some  sunny  corner  of  Spain, 
under  the  opalescent  skies  of  Italy,  or 
in  Mexico  the  picturesque.  In  all  these 
places— might  I  add  in  Catholic  Ireland 
and  in  Lower  Canada?  — the  Madonna, 
the  Blessed  Mother  of  God,  has  an 
especial  place.  She  seems  to  warm,  to 
brighten,  to  vivify  the  atmosphere.  But 
her  influence  extends  even  to  those  places 
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here  Catholicity  grows  hardy  and 
vigorous,  like  the  fir-trees  of  the  North, 
in  a  frozen  temperature  of  heresy  and 
unbelief. 

And  so  in  the  poets  May  has  her 
votaries;  the  warmest,  most  glowing, 
naturally,  amongst  those  who  have 
gathered  their  inspiration  from  boyhood 
at  her  flower- wreathed  shrines.  But  the 
poetic  instinct  which  at  times  gives  the 
insight  almost  of  faith  has  won  for 
her  many  a  votary  amongst  those  who 
struggle  in  the  exterior  darkness  which 
surrounds  the  ever-luminous  Church. 

The  tributes  to  Mary  in  the  poetry 
of  air  countries  are  so  numerous  that 
volumes  could  scarce  contain  them.  But 
it  is  pleasant  to  glean  a  handful  from 
the  luxuriance,  and  to  form  them  into 
an  unstudied  nosegay  for  the  Queen  of 
the  May.  Sometimes  the  poets  have 
chosen  a  special  attribute  of  Mary,  or 
have  saluted  her  under  a  special  title. 
Father  Faber,  in  many  an  impassioned 
stanza  flowing  from  the  mind  of  the  poet 
and  the  heart  of  the  true  lover,  salutes 
her  by  a  variety  of  titles : 

O  Help  of  Christians,  mercy-laden ! 
0  blissful  Mother,  blissful  Maiden ! 

And  again: 

Holy  Queen  of  Angels, 

Bid  thine  angels  come 
To  escort  us  safely 

To  our  heavenly  home. 

Daughter  of  the  Father, 

Lady  kind  and  sweet, 
Lead  us  to  our  Father, 

Leave  us  at  His  feet. 

Mary,  purest  creature, 

Keep  us  from  all  sin; 
Help  us,  erring  mortals. 

Peace  in  heaven  to  win. 

He  apostrophizes  her  as  "  sweet  Star 
of  the  Sea,"  as  the  Consolation  of  the 
Afl3icted,  as  Queen  of  Purgatory : 

O  turn  to  Jesus,  Mother,  turn, 
And  call  Him  by  His  tenderest  names ! 

Pray  for  the  holy  souls  that  burn 
This  hour  amid  the  cleansing  flames. 

He  has  more  than  one  exquisite  poem 
inscribed  to  the — 


Immaculate  Conception,  far 

Above  all  graces  blest. 
Thou  shinest  like  a  royal  star 

On  God's  eternal  breast. 

And  with  a  simple  affection: 

Dear  cause  of  all  our  gladness, 

Thou  happy  (Jueen  of  Heaven ! 
Of  matchless  light,  of  grace  untold, 
All  love  be  thine,  fair  House  of  Gold ! 

Adelaide  Procter,  who  has  written 
some  of  the  sweetest  and  tenderest  of 
verses  to  the  Virgin- Mother,  sings  of  the 
names  of  Our  Lady : 

Around  thy  starry  crown  are  wreathed 

So  many  names  divine: 
Which  is  the  dearest  to  my  heart, 

And  the  most  worthy  thine? 


Mary !    the  dearest  name  of  all. 

The  holiest  and  the  best; 
The  first  low  word  that  Jesus  lisped 

Laid  on  His  Mother's  breast  1 

Mary !  our  comfort  and  our  hope, 

0  may  that  word  be  given 
To  be  the  last  we  sigh  on  earth. 

The  first  we  breathe  in  heaven! 

Cardinal  Newman  follows  close  upon 
his  fellow-converts  with  the  praises  of 
Mary,  whom  he  hails  as  '*  Queen  of  the 
Seasons": 

The  freshness  of  May 

And  the  sweetness  of  June, 
And  the  fire  of  July 

In  its  passionate  noon; 
Munificent  August, 

September  serene, 
Are  together  no  match 

For  my  glorious  Queen. 
0  Mary,  all  months 

And  all  days  are  thine  own! 
In  thee  lasts  their  joyousness 

When  they  ai'e  gone. 

From  the  dark  era  of  the  penal  times 
in  England  comes  the  voice  of  one  of  ''the 
noble  company  of  martyrs,"  the  poet- 
priest  who  sealed  with  his  blood,  at 
T3^burn,  his  devotion  to  the  faith : 
Our  second  Eve!  put  on  her  mortal  shroud; 

Earth  needs  a  heaven  for  God's  new  dwelHng- 
place. 
Now  riseth  up  Elias'  little  cloud,  ,_ 

That,  growing,  shall  distil  the  showers  of  grace. 

Denis  Florence  McCarthy  uses  one  of  I 
the  most  familiar  of  Our  Lady's  titles 
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Hail,  brightest  Star,  that  o'er  life's  troubled  sea 
Shines  pity  down  from  heaven's  Elysian  blue! 

Star  of  the  morning !  guide  our  youthful  days, 
Shine  on  our  infant  steps  in  life's  long  race ; 

Star  of  the  evening !   with  thy  tranquil  raj's 
Gladden  the  ag^d  eyes  that  seek  thy  face. 


Hail,  spotless  Virgin,  mildest,  meekest  Maid  ! 
Hail,  purest  pearl  that   time's   great   sea   hath 
borne ! 

Sometimes  the  title  accompanies  a 
legend,  as  when  Mangan,  in  one  of  his 
niar\^ellous  translations,  renders  Karl 
Simrock's  story  of  ''Our  Lady,  Queen  of 
Mercy."  This  is,  of  course,  a  favorite 
title  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  having  been 
celebrated  in  song  and  art  innumerable 
times;  but  the  German  poet  tells  of  the 
knight  who  lived  long  years  ago — 
Proud,  carnal,  vain,  devotionless ! 


To  be  forgiven  for  all  his  treasons, 
He  only  said  at  certain  seasons, 
"  0  Mary,  Queen  of  Mercy ! " 

As  time  passing  still  found  him  "draining 
pleasure's  poison-bowl,"  there  remained 

From  the  dark  desert  of  his  years 
One  flower  of  hope.    Yet,  morn  and  e'ening, 
He  still  cried,  but  with  deeper  meaning, 

"  0  Mary,  Queen  of  Mercy ! " 

He  finally  obtained  grace  to  forsake  his 
evil  ways.  Taking  a  pilgrim  staff  in  his 
hand,  he  journeyed  to  a  distant  cloister, 
where,  through  long  years  of  sternest 
penance,  that  one  cry  was  forever  upon 
his  lips — 

"Mary,  Queen  of  Mercy!" 

At  last  the  hour  of  death  approached 

And  now,  with  passionate  sighing, 
Prnise  thus  broke  from  his  lips  w^hile  dying: 
"O  Mary,  Queen  of  Mercy!" 

He  was  buried   ''under  a  green  knoll," 

with  '-Mass  and  song." 

But,  lo!  a  wonder-sight.  Ere  long 

Rose,  blooming,  from  that  verdant  mound 

The  fairest  lily  ever  seen ; 
And  on  its  petal-edges  round, 
Relieving  their  translucent  whiteness, 
Did  shine  these  words  in  gold-hued  brightness 
0  Mary,  Queen  of  Mercy  ! 

And  D'Arcy  McGee  greets  the  Blessed 
Mother,  also  in  legendary  form,  as  "Our 


Lady  of  the  Snow."  This  sweet  title  has 
become  famous  of  late  by  being  used  by 
Rudyard  Kipling,  in  quite  another  sense, 
however — as  descriptive  of  Canada.  In 
the  controversy  which  followed  upon  its 
publication,  Mr.  Kipling  declared  that 
the  title  was  suggested  by  this  poem 
of  Thomas  D'Arcy  McGee.  Originally,  of 
course,  the  title  and  legend  came  from 
Italy,  where  a  miraculous  fall  of  snow 
indicated  the  position  of  a  shrine  now 
w^orld-famous.  But  the  Canadian  ballad 
tells  of  a  noble  Breton  chevalier, 

Who  had  made  his  home  for  many  a  year 
Beside  the  Rivers  Three. 

And,  though  the  lord's  hair  "grew  ashen 
gray,  "  and  December's  chilly  blast 
Fettered  the  flowing  waters  fast 
And  swept  the  frozen  plain, 


His  custom  was,  come  foul,  come  fair, 
.  For  Christmas  duties  to  repair 

Unto  the  Ville  Marie, 
The  city  of  the  mount;    which  north 
Of  the  great  River  looked  forth 

Across  its  sylvan  sea. 

But  the  good  knight  was  surprised  upon 
one  occasion  by  the  swift  eve  which 
came  on;    and 

Faster  fell  the  winnowed  storm 
On  ridge  and  dell, 

Effacing  shape  and  sign. 

Even  the  knight's  horse, famed  "for  spirit 
and  speed,"  drags  on  a  painful  pace,  then 
falters,  whinnies,  pauses  in  mortal  fear, 
and  sinks  stiff  as  a  steed  of  stone. 
In  vain  the  master  winds  his  horn: 
None  save  the  howling  wolves  forlorn 

Attend  the  dying  roan. 
Sad  w^as  the  heart  and  sore  the  plight 
Of  the  benumbed,  bewildered  knight. 

Now  scrambling  through  the  storm. 
At  every  step  he  sank  apace 
The  death-dew  freezing  on  his  face. 
Down  on  his  knees  himself  he  cast, 
Deeming  that  hour  to  be  his  last. 
Yet  mindful  of  his  faith. 

Having  called  upon  the    Blessed  Virgin 
for  the  grace  of  a  happy  death, — 
Lo !  a  light  beneath  the  trees 
Which  clank  their  brilliants  in  the  breeze; 

And,  lo !  a  phantom  fair. 
As  God's  in  heaven  by  that  bless'd  light. 
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Our  Lady's  self  rose  to  his  sight, 
In  robes  that  spirits  wear. 

O  lovelier  far  than  pen 

Or  tongue,  or  art,  or  fancy's  ken 

Can  picture,  was  her  face! 
Gone  was  the  sorrow  of  the  sword, 
And  the  last  passion  of  Our  Lord 

Had  left  no  living  trace. 

Having  rescued  the  knight,  the  radiance 
of  her  presence  making  a  perfect  path — 
As  when  the  moon  across  the  moor, 
Points  the  lost  peasant  to  his  door,— 

the   lovely    Lady   led    him,  '*  vowing   a 

grateful  vow,"  to  the  ''antique  forge," 

where  her  shrine  now  stands. 

If,  pilgrim,  chance  thy  steps  should  lead 
Where,  emblem  of  our  holy  creed, 

Canadian  crosses  glow. 
There  you  may  hear  what  here  you  read, 
And  seek,  in  witness  of  the  deed, 

Our  Ladye  of  the  Snow. 

McGee  also  salutes  our  Queen  as 
Stella — as  Star  of  the  Sea, — as 

Mother  of  God,  to  Bethlehem's  Crib  confined ; 
Mother  of  God,  to  Egypt's  realm  exiled ! 

Many  other  poets  have  used  this  title, 
it  being  one  of  paramount  excellence. 
As  Milton: 

The  Son  of  heaven's  Eternal  King, 

Of  wedded  Maid  and  Virgin-Mother  born, 
Our  great  Redemption  from  above  did  bring. 

And  Dean  Milman: 

Thee,  a  soft  and  naked  Child, 
Thy  Mother  undefiled 
In  the  rude  manger  laid  to  rest. 
From  off  her  virgin  breast. 

Chaucer,   styling  her  ''the  Flower   of 

virgins  all,"  "Christ's  Mother,  daughter 

of  dear   Anne,"  addresses  to  her  those 

exquisite  stanzas,  beginning: 

0  Mother  Maid !  O  Maid  and  Mother  free ! 
0  bush  unburnt,  burning  in  Moses'  sight ! 

And  also,  in  a  very  literal  paraphrase  of 
Dante's  splendid  address  to  the  Virgin- 
Mother  : 

Thou  Maid  and  Mother,  daughter  of  thy  Son ! 

Thou  well  of  mercy,  sinful  soule's  cure. 
In  whom  that  God  of  bountee  chose  to  won ! 

Thou  humble  and  high  over  every  creature! 

Dante's  superb  passage  is  in  the  thirty- 
first  canto  of  "Paradise": 

0  Virgin-Mother,  daughter  of  thy  Son, 

Created  beings  all  in  lowliness 


Surpassing,  as  in  height  above  them  all. 
Term  by  the  eternal  counsel  preordained. 

The  Florentine  likewise  hails  "the  lovely 
One  of  heaven  "as  "  the  Mystical  Rose  "  : 

Thou  highest  in  bliss. 
The  twain,  on  each  hand,  next  our  Empress  stand. 
Are,  as  it  were,  two  roots  unto  this  rose! 

The  "two  roots"  are  Adam  and  Peter; 

whilst  the  angels  encircle  that  heavenly 

flower,  with  "faces    of  flame,  wings    of 

gold,  the   rest   whiter   than    the   driven 

snow."    Again: 

Here  is  the  Rose 
Wherein  the  Word  Divine  was  made  Incarnate. 

This  weird  singer  of  the  world  beyond 
the  grave,  who  has  indelibly  impressed 
upon  the  intellectual  world,  by  one  of 
the  grandest  of  epics,  the  living  faith  and 
glowing  devotion  of  his  contemporaries, 
addresses  the  highest  in  bliss  also  as: 
The  Lily  by  whose  odor  known. 
The  Way  of  Life  was  followed!  — 

"that  fair  flower,  that  towering  rose, 
the  goodliest  sapphire  that  inlays  the 
floor  of  heaven,  the  crowned  flame,  the 
Lady  of  Heaven,  that  Queen  that  of  this 
realm  is  sovereign." 

Milton  describes  Mary  as  "the  Mother 
of  Sorrows": 

Of  what  avails  me  now  that  honor  high. 
To  have  conceived  of  God ;    and  that  salute, 
''Hail,  highly  favored,  among  women  blest!" 
While  I  to  sorrows  am  no  less  advanced; 
And  fears  as  eminent,  above  the  lot 
Of  other  women  by  the  faith  I  bore? 

Under  the  same  invocation,  Felicia 
Hemans  addresses  "the  Virgin  blest": 

In  the  deep  hour  of  dreams. 
Through  the  dark  wood  and  past  the  moaning  sea, 

And  by  the  starlight  gleams. 
Mother  of  Sorrows,  lo !  I  come  to  thee. 

Petrarch  prays  with  his  fervid  Italian 
soul  to  the  "Virgin  most  beautiful,  clad 
with  the  sun,  crowned  with  the  stars, 
Virgin  most  pure," — 

Virgin  alone,  of  all  the  world,  from  blemish  free! 

Shelley,  in  strong  and  tender  lines    to  ^ 
Mary,  "  the    shadow    of  some   glorious 
dream,"  pours  out  his  soul  in  a  variety 
of  epithets,  as  though  the  image  in  his 
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mind    were    inexpressibly    beautiful    and 

unspeakably  grand, — 

Seraph  of  heaven !  too  g^entle  to  be  human, 

Veiling  beneath  that  radiant  form  of  woman 

All  that  is  insupportable  in  thee 

Of  light  and  love  and  immortality. 

Sweet  benediction  in  the  eternal  curse, 

Veiled  glory  of  this  lampless  universe! 

Thou  moon  beyond  the  clouds !  Thou  living  form 

Among  the  dead !    Thou  Star  above  the  storm  •' 

Thou  wonder  and  thou  beauty  and  thou  terror ! 

Thou  harmony  of  Nature's  Art!    Thou  Mirror, 

In  M'hom,  as  in  the  splendor  of  the  sun. 

All  shapes  look  glorious  which  thou  gazest  on ! 

It  would,  in  fact,  be  but  too  easy  to 
multiply  indefinitely  the  various  titles 
under  whicb  Mary  has  been  honored,  in 
every  land  and  clime,  by  the  voice  of  the 
poets,  which  is,  after  all,  the  great  heart- 
voice  of  humanity.  For  the  truths  felt 
in  many  a  consciousness,  the  ideas  which 
forever  remain  unexpressed  by  the  mass 
of  mankind,  are  by  those  masters  of  the 
pen  put  into  glowing  words,  which  rise 
above  all  prejudices  and  conventional- 
ities. So  that,  while  the  Catholic  child 
and  the  youth,  and  the  old  man  who 
has  grown  up  in  the  shadow  of  the 
Church,  are  all  touched  by  the  poetry 
which  is  inseparable  from  the  very  idea 
of  Mary,  the  hymns  of  the  Catholic  poet 
in  her  honor  are  re-echoed  throughout 
the  fraternity  of  minstrels  with  a  sur- 
prising unanimity,  which  shows  how 
strongly  the  devotion  to  the  Mother  of 
God  appeals  to  the  human  heart. 


In  our  childish  days  we  resented  being 
sent  to  school,  and  being  made  to  work 
when  we  got  there.  We  were  willing 
enough  to  forego  the  advantages  of  a 
liberal  education.  But  our  parents  and 
teachers  knew  our  true  interest  better, 
and  insisted  on  making  men  of  us  even  in 
spite  of  ourselves.  Our  Father  in  heaven 
insists  on  making  us  saints,  uncanonized 
probably  and  uncanonizable,  but  still 
saints.  There  are  none  in  heaven  who 
are  not  of  the  number  of  All  Saints. 

—Joseph  Rickaby,  S.J. 


"Weighed  in  the  Balance. 

BY    CHRISTIAN    IlEID. 

Book  III.  — The  Wings  of  Eros. 
VI.— (Continued.) 
RMA  was  not  aware  what  a  shade 
'^^  of  sorrow  her  thoughts  cast  over  her 
face  until  some  one  suddenly  sat  down 
beside  her  and  a  kind  voice  said: 
*'I  am  afraid  there  is  something  sad 
for  you,  mj  dear,  in  this  little  surprise 
of  Mrs.  Treherne's." 

Looking  around,  she  saw  a  lady — small, 
middle-aged,  plainly  though  elegantly 
dressed;  with  silvery  hair  smoothly 
folded  under  a  simple  black  bonnet,  and 
a  clever,  somewhat  caustic  face  —  whom 
she  knew  to  be  called  Mrs.  Royal  Smith, 
and  of  whom  it  had  been  whispered  to 
her  that  she  was  an  undisputed  social 
leader  and  sovereign. 

''Yes,"  she  answered;  ''there  is  much 
that  is  sad  for  me  in  it,  because  the 
statue  at  which  they  are  looking  was 
not  only  my  dear  father's  last  work,  but 
it  w^as  one  in  which  I  was  very  closely 
associated  with  him.  I  am  glad  for  it 
to  be  seen,  and  to  be  admired  as  it  must 
be,  since  nobody  here  knows  anything 
of  his  great  genius ;  but  there  is  nothing 
which  has  such  power  to  recall  to  me 
the  happy  days  of  my  life  with  him, 
which  are  gone  forever." 

The  absolute  sincerity  of  her  tone 
was  not  lost  on  the  woman  whose  long 
and  wide  experience  had  not  made  her 
cynical,  although  she  was  generally 
credited  with  being  so,  thanks  to  a  keen- 
ness for  perceiving  shams,  an  incisive 
wit,  and  a  sharp  tongue.  All  the  more 
because  she  knew  her  world  to  the  core 
was  she  touched  by  the  regret  in  the 
voice  of  this  girl  whom  that  world 
held  so  rarely  enviable,  when  she  spoke 
of  "  the  happy  days  "  of  Bohemianism, 
obscurity,    and     comparative     poverty, 
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which  were  gone  forever  with  the  father 
she  adored. 

"  I  am  sure,"  she  observed,  gently, 
"that  they  must  have  been  very  happy 
daj^s  to  you;  for  there  is  nothing  more 
delightful  than  such  association  between 
father  and  daughter.  And  when  a  genius 
is  companionable  —  many  geniuses  are 
not,  3^ou  know,  —  the  companionship  is 
simply  fascinating.  I  knew  A^our  father 
well  enough  to  know  that  it  was  so 
with  him." 

**You  knew  my  father!"  cried  Irma, 
turning  on  her  eyes  which  suddenly 
became  like  radiant  stars.  ''  Oh,  what  an 
unexpected  pleasure!  I  did  not  think 
that  I  should  find  any  one  here  who 
had  ever  known  him." 

''You  must  not  fancy  us  absolute 
barbarians,"  Mrs.  Royal  Smith  replied, 
smiling.  *  *  It  is  quite  true  that  the  world 
in  general  pays  little  heed  to  those  who 
have  not  attained  a  certain  'vogue' — a 
stamp  of  celebrity;  but  there  are  a  few 
people  here  and  there  who  do  not  need 
for  genius  to  be  advertised  in  order  to 
recognize  it.  The  friends  and  admirers  of 
Gilbert  Darracote  belonged  to  this  class. 
Long  ago,  when  we  were  both  3^oung, 
I  was  his  friend,  and  I  have  always 
remained  his  admirer." 

With  one  of  her  graceful,  impulsive 
gestures,  Irma  leaned  forward  and  took 
the  lady's  hand  in  both  her  own. 

"How  good  of  you  to  come  and  tell 
tne  this!"  she  said, — "how  very  good!" 

"You  are  a  dear  child  to  be  so  grateful 
for  so  .little,"  said  Mrs.  Royal  Smith. 
"Like  the  rest  of  our  friends"  —  and  she 
glanced  somewhat  satirically  tow^ard 
the  other  end  of  the  room,  —  "I  came 
here  to-day  specially  to  see  you  and  was 
very  curious  concerning  you.  But  my 
curiosity  was  not  for  the  heiress  of  the 
Darracote  fortune,  but  for  the  daughter 
of  Gilbert  Darracote.  I  wondered  if  3^ou 
would  be  like  him — " 

"I  am  not,"  said  Irma,  sadlv. 


"In  appearance,  no.  But  in  character 
I  fancy  that  you  may  be.  And,  fancying  |jj 
this,  I  shall  watch  your  career  with 
peculiar  interest.  I  can  not  but  wonder 
what  Gilbert  Darracote 's  daughter  w411 
do  with  Richard  Darracote's  fortune. 
Forgive  me  for  speaking  so  frankly,"  she 
added,  with  a  smile.  "But  the  situation 
appeals  to  me  very  much — especially  since 
I  have  seen  you." 

Irma  looked  at  her  with  a  wistful 
expression  in  her  dark  eyes. 

"You  don't  know  how  often  I  think  of 
the  power  which  has  so  unexpectedly 
come  into  my  hands,  and  how  often  I 
ask  myself  what  I  am  to  do  with  it," 
she  said.  "What  I  desire  to  do  is  some- 
thing noble, —  something  such  as  my  dear 
father  would  have  done." 

"Your  father,"  said  the  elder  woman, 
"was  the  most  absolutely  unworldly 
person  I  have  ever  known.  What  he 
would  have  done  it  is  impossible  to  say 
and  difficult  even  to  imagine.  What  you 
may  do,  my  dear,  must  be  in  great 
degree  determined  by  circumstances,  as 
a  woman's  acts  mostly  are." 

Irma  looked  a  protest. 

"W^hy  should  a  woman's  acts  be 
determined  by  circumstances  more  than 
those  of  a  man?"    she  asked. 

"  Generally  speaking,  because  she  is  less 
free,"  was  the  reply. 

"But  7  am  free,"  the  girl  returned,— 
"  sorrowfully  and  entirely  free.  Not  only 
there  is  nobody  who  has  any  right  to 
suggest  what  I  shall  or  shall  not  do, 
but  there  is  no  one  who  has  any  claim 
upon  me." 

"At  present,  perhaps  not,"  said  Mrs. 
Royal  Smith  —  and  then  she  paused.  To 
a  girl  of  the  ordinary  modern  type  she 
would  have  added  the  obvious  conclu- 
sion of  her  sentence ;  but  her  perceptions 
were  too  keen  for  her  not  to  recognize 
that  Irma  was  of  a  very  different  type. 
Suitors,  fortune -seekers,  marriage  wnth 
all  its  chances  and  its  complications, — 
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she  hesitated  to  speak  of  them  to  this 
girl  with  the  vestal  eyes  and  lips.  Yet 
who  knew  better  than  herself  that  these 
were  the  forces  which,  in  all  human 
probability,  would  mould  her  future  and 
dictate  its  acts? 

And  it  was  in  this  momentary  pause, 
while  she  hesitated  and  said  nothing, 
that  her  glance  fell  on  a  figure  which 
appeared  in  the  open  door  of  the 
drawing-room  and  crossed  the  floor 
toward  Irma  and  herself. 

''Ah!"  she  said,  putting  up  her  eye- 
glasses. **  Here  comes  some  one  who 
has  always  been  a  familiar  presence  at 
Argyle.    Have  you  met  Mr.  Hastings?" 

"Yes,"  Irma  answered,  looking  toward 
him  with  a  smile.  ''He  appears  to  have 
been  such  an  ami  de  la  maison  that  it 
would  be  strange  if  I  had  not  met  him. 
It  has  not  been  many  days  since  I  saw 
him  first;  but  in  the  midst  of  so  many 
new  acquaintances,  he  already  seems  like 
an  old  one." 

"  No  doubt,"  responded  Mrs.  Royal 
Smith.  And  then  she  shook  her  head  at 
Hastings  as  he  drew  near.  "I  readily 
understand  why  you  are  so  late  in 
appearing,"  she  said.  "You  have  been 
stealing  a  march  on  all  of  us  and  making 
Miss  Darracote's  acquaintance  sub  rosa, 
as  it  were." 

"I  may  be  permitted  to  plead  that  the 
temptation  was  great,"  he  replied.  "But 
I  am  sure  Miss  Darracote  will  bear 
witness  that  I  w^as  not  guilty  of  any 
act  of  extreme  violence  in  storming  her 
acquaintance.  I  was  simply  introduced 
with  partial  kindness  by  one  whose 
opinion  had  weight  with  her — " 

"Mrs.  Treherne,  I  suppose?"  said  the 
lady,  lifting  her  eyebrows  slightly. 

"By  no  means.  The  friend  who  intro- 
duced me  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  here  at  present.  It  was  Rex  —  Mr. 
Darracote's  favorite  collie." 

"Well,  3^ou  might  have  had  a  worse 
sponsor,"  the    lady    answered,   smiling. 


"I  confess  that  a  dog's  liking  would 
have  weight  with  me." 

"  It  has  weight  with  all  sensible 
people,"  Hastings  declared.  "There  are 
really  few  better  judges  of  character  than 
dogs.  If  I  had  doubted  whether  Argyle 
had  found  a  worthy  mistress,  I  should 
have  been  fully  convinced  when  I  saw 
how  Rex  had  transferred  his  allegiance 
to  Miss  Darracote." 

"So  Rex  was  good  enough  to  vouch 
for  Miss  Darracote  to  you,  as  well  as 
to  introduce  you  to  Miss  Darracote!  A 
very  useful  dog,  I  must  say,"  remarked 
Mrs.  Royal  Smith,  a  little  dryly.  "But  I 
fancy  we  are  all  inclined  to  endorse  his 
opinion  as  to  the  worthy  mistress  for 
Argyle,"  she  added,  looking  at  Irma 
with  a  smile.  "I  only  hope,  my  dear, 
that  you  like  your  new  inheritance  as 
well  as  the  inheritance  suits  you." 

Irma  threw  out  her  hands  with  one 
of  her  foreign  gestures. 

"It  is  like  a  fairy-tale,  like  a  dream, — 
it  is  like  something  which  will  be  gone 
to-morrow,"  she  said.  "I  have  no  sense 
of  its  belonging  to  me  or  of  my  belonging 
to  it.  You  know  I  told  you  that  when 
I  saw  you  first,"  she  added,  glancing  at 
Hastings. 

"I  remember,"  he  answered.  "But  I 
fancied  that  the  sense  of  strangeness  had 
perhaps  worn  off,  and  that  by  this  time 
you  realized  that  Argyle  and  all  it  im- 
plies is  your  kingdom,  and  yours  only." 

She  shook  her  head. 

"No,"  she  said ;  "  the  sense  of  unreality 
does  not  pass.  And  beautiful  as  Argyle 
is,  I  do  not  think  I  shall  ever  feel  at 
home  in  it." 

"I  can  understand  the  feeling,"  said 
Mrs.  Royal  Smith.  "Everything  here  is 
so  strange  to  you  that  of  course  you  can 
not  yet  feel  at  home.  But  give  yourself 
time  to  make  a  few  friends,  and  give 
3^our  friends  opportunity^  to  prove  how 
much  they  appreciate  you,  and  perhaps 
you    will    learn    that    there    are   worse 
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things  than  being — well,  heiress-regnant, 
let  us  say.  But  absolutely"  —  she  broke 
off,  rising,  —  ''those  people  yonder  are 
beginning  to  return.  It  says  much  for 
the  work  of  art  at  which  they  have  been 
gazing  that  it  has  detained  some  of  them 
so  long.  Now  I  will  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  it;  for  I  can  not  endure  to  look 
at  anything  together  with  a  crowd.  But 
you  can  come  with  me,  Mr.  Hastings,  if 
you  like ;  and  we  will  go  before  we  are 
overwhelmed  with  the  torrent  of  their 
admiration." 

"May  I  ask  what  it  is  that  we  are 
to  see?"  Hastings  inquired,  as  he  rose 
obediently  in  response  to  an  intimation 
which  the  tone  made  a  command,  and 
crossed  the  floor  by  her  side. 

**As  far  as  I  know,  we  are  going  to 
see  a  statue  w^hich  is  the  work  of  my 
old  friend,  Gilbert  Darracote." 

''What!"  Hastings  exclaimed,  with 
something  of  astonishment.  "Did  you 
know  Miss  Darracote's  father?" 

"Why  not?"  she  asked.  "He  was  not 
a  man  who  sought  or  cared  for  social 
recognition,  and  of  late  years  he  had 
little  association  with  his  own  country- 
men; but  he  was  not  in  the  least  a 
recluse,  and  I  never  knew  him  fail  in 
cordial  welcome  of  a  friend.  The  most 
charming  of  men  and  a  rare  genius,  but 
with  not  an  ounce  in  him  of  the  thing 
which  makes  for  popularity.  Ah,  well!" 
she  added,  with  a  sigh  —  "he  has  gone 
where  such  popularity  does  not  matter; 
and,  fortunately  or  unfortunately,  it 
never  mattered  to  him." 

"  Unfortunately,  I  should  say,  if  his 
powers  were  indeed  so  great,"  remarked 
Hastings.  "I  presume,  then,  that  what 
we  are  to  see  is  a  statue  of  which  Miss 
Darracote  spoke  to  me  the  other  day  — 
his  very  last  work,  I  think  she  said." 

"Yes;    and  here  it  is !  " 

They  paused,  for  a  moment  enraptured 
and  mute,  as  the  other  gazers  had  been. 
Hastings,  on  his  part,  was  also  amazed. 


He  had  taken  with  liberal  allowance  all 
that  had  been  said  of  Gilbert  Darracote's 
genius,  having  the  profound  conviction 
that  what  was  unrecognized  was  likely 
to  be  greatly  exaggerated.  But  here  was 
a  proof  not  to  be  gainsaid  by  any  one 
with  even  the  most  elementary  knowl- 
edge of  art;  and,  needless  to  say,  his 
knowledge  was  not  elementary. 

"But  it  is  wonderful!"  he  said  at  last 
in  a  tone  of  astonishment ;  and  then  his 
companion  astonished  him  still  further 
by  something  like  a  burst  of  emotion. 

"It  is  divinely  lovely!"  she  cried,  and 
in  her  voice  was  the  sound  which  the 
French  call  larmes  de  la  voix.  "And  it 
is  just  what  I  always  knew  that  he  could 
do  if  he  would  —  express  the  spiritual 
better  than  any  one  else.  For  that  is 
what  it  is;  don't  you  see?  It  is  not 
merely  a  beautiful  girl  posturing  as  a 
nymph.  It  is  Psyche  —  it  is  an  embodi- 
ment of  the  soul." 

"It  is  also  a  beautiful  girl,"  answered 
Hastings,  smiling;  "for  it  is  an  admi- 
rable likeness  of  Miss  Darracote." 

"So  it  is!"  agreed  Mrs.  Royal  Smith, 
quickly.  "And  that  is  what  she  meant — 
poor  child!  —  when  she  spoke  of  having 
been  closely  associated  with  him  in  its 
production."  She  was  silent  for  a  minute, 
the  while  regarding  intently  the  exquisite 
statue;  and  then,  as  if  to  herself,  she 
added  :  "  There  seems  something  very 
pathetic  in  his  having  modelled  her  as 
Psyche,  just  before  the  great  change  in 
her  future, — just  before  fate  brought 
her  to  such  a  life  as  this." 

"  From  your  tone,"  said  Hastings,  "  one 
might  imply  that  you  do  not  think  there 
is  much  scope  for  the  soul  in  this  life." 

"And  is  there?"  she  aske'd,  turning 
toward  him.  "  You  and  I,  who  have 
lived  in  it  all  our  lives  —  and  could  not 
exist  anywhere  else,  —  do  we  not  know 
how  little  place  for  the  soul  there  is  in  it  ? 
And  when  one  thinks  of  that  beautiful, 
poetic   creature"  —  she   pointed    to     the 
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white,  radiant  figure  —  ''caught  in  it 
and  dragged  down  to  its  standards  and 
ideals,  what  can  one  feel  except  that 
the  old  Greek  myth  will  find  a  new  and 
perhaps  a  pitiful  rendering?" 

"  But  why  anticipate  anything  so 
tragic?"  he  asked.  "Why  should  not 
our  Psyche  float  above  those  things, 
instead  of  being  caught  and  dragged 
down  by  them  ?  ' ' 

"Because  she  is  young,"  was  the  quick 
reply;  "because  she  is  alone  ;  and,  last 
and  strongest  reason  of  all,  because  she 
is  a  woman.  You  know  w^hat  masterful 
power  it  is  which  crushes  Psyche  and 
harnesses  her  to  his  car." 

Hastings  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  I  suppose  I  remember  my  classics 
well  enough  to  guess  that  you  mean 
Love,"  he  answered.  "  But  again,  why 
should  he  crush  and  harness  her?  Why 
should  not  Psyche — and  such  a  Psyche ! — 
lift  him  into  higher  regions?" 

"That  is  so  likely,  is  it  not?"  said  the 
woman  of  the  world,  with  her  familiar, 
sarcastic  smile.  "  No,"  she  added,  with 
some  vehemence  ;  "I  see  so  plainly 
what  will  be  the  inevitable  result  that, 
thinking  of  my  old  friend  and  all  his 
ideals,  and  thinking  also  of  the  nature 
he  formed  —  which  must  choose  between 
changing  all  its  standards  or  being 
crushed  by  forces  too  great  for  it, — 
I  wish  with  all  my  heart  Richard  Darra- 
cote  had  found  another  heir.  It  would 
have  been  far  better  if  he  had  left  his 
fortune  to  jow." 

"  In  which  case  you  think  that  I  would 
not  need  to  scheme  for  it,"  he  replied, 
with  a  smile  as  sarcastic  as  her  own. 
"I  underhand  your  fears,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Smith;  and,  although  I  do  not  flatter 
myself  that  any  assurance  of  mine  can 
allay  them,  I  feel  bound,  nevertheless,  to 
tell  you  that  it  will  never  be  by  any  act 
of  mine  that  the  Psyche  whose  charm 
we    both    recognize   is    dragged    down. 


crushed  or  harnessed,  as  you  forebode." 

Their  eyes  met  and  for  a  moment 
each  looked  steadily  at  the  other.  Then 
Mrs.  Royal  Smith  made  a  slight  gesture 
of  incredulity. 

"What  will  be  will  he,''  she  said. 
"Neither  you  nor  I  can  alter  that.  I 
.believe  you  are  sincere;  but  you  can  no 
more  change  issues  which  are  to  be  than 
you  can  change  what  you  are  or  what 
she  is.  If  you  were  wise — ^but  there !  who 
is  wise?" 

"Nobody,"  he  answered;  "but  there 
are  degrees  in  unwisdom.  What  degree 
do  you  advise  me  to  avoid?" 

"If  it  were  worth  while  to  advise  — 
which  it  is  not,"  —  she  replied,  "I  would 
advise  you  to  avoid  association  with  a 
nature  formed  in  a  school  so  different 
from  your  own  that  sympathy  is  impos- 
sible between  you,'  and  to  which  you  can 
only  bring  disappointment  and  pain." 

"Your  opinion  of  me,  then,  is  so  hope- 
lessly low?" 

"No.  As  a  man  of  the  world  I  like 
you,  and  I  think  you  much  better  than 
most  of  your  class.  But  the  difference 
between  a  man  of  the  world  and  that'' — 
she  pointed  again  to  the  Psyche— "is  so 
great  and  so  irreconcilable  that  nothing 
can  result  from  any  attempt  to  blend 
things  so  unlike  save  what  I  have  said." 

Again  their  eyes  met,  and  now  there 
was  something  in  his  glance  like  a  faint 
shade  of  defiance. 

"I  think,"  he  said,  "that  we  have  no 
alternative  but  to  leave  Psyche  herself 
to  decide  the  point." 

Mrs.  Royal  Smith's  lip  curled. 

"As  if,  from  the  beginning  of  time. 
Psyche  has  ever  decided  the  point  except 
in  one  way!"  she  answered.,  "But  why 
discuss  the  matter?  After  all,  it  is  no 
more  in  your  hands  than  in  mine.  It  is 
Kismet." 

Then  she  turned  and  walked  away 
from  him. 


( To  be  continued. ) 
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Ave  Maria! 


BY     N  O  1{  A     R  Y  E  M  A  N  . 


And  each  Child  of  Mary  who  bears  thee  will  make 
in  her  heart  a  shrine. 


And  from  out  the  ivory  palace  wherein  He  hath  made 

thee  glad, 

\X7E  will  bear  thee  round  in  procession, O  beautiful  Thou  wilt  look  on  the  broken-hearted,  the  tempted, 

Queen  of  May !  the  lone,  the  sad. 

We'll   weave   thee  a  garland  of   roses  and  crown  ^s  soon  could  a  tender  mother  let,  unheeded,  her 

thee  with  It  to-day.  i^j^^^  ^^y_ 

Thou  art  black  with  the  smoke  of  ages,  but  still,  As  Mary,  the  Mother  of  Mercy,  pass  a  soul  unheeded 

O  Queen!  thou  art  fair, —  by. 

As  fair  as  the  snowy  chaplet  thy  children  will  give  q  Queen  of  the  hosts  of  heaven,  in  the  fair  celestial 

thee  to  wear.  l^j^d! 

The  golden  lilies  are  tarnished  on  thy  mantle  of  faded  ^^'l'  '^^V  "  Hail !  "  with  the  great  Archangel,  whilst 

blue; — 
Dust,  hands  which  deftly  embroidered;   still,  hearts 

once  so  tender  and  true. 


the  green  hills  circling  stand. 


Hail!"  when  the  pulse  beats  quickest,  when  the 
nightingale's  music  is  sweet; 
Yet   the    bells    will  ring  in  the    belfry,  the    silken      ^^^  "Hail!"  when  the  Silent  Angel  draweth  near 


banners  will  wave: 


with  his  silent  feet. 


And   thou    wilt   look   down  with   compassion,  wilt      When  the  silver  cord  is  loosed  and  the  quivering  lips 


comfort,  protect,  and  save. 


are  pale. 


The  praise  of  the  nations  which  love  thee, the  prayers      ^"  ^'^^  "^^^^^  ^f  waiting  and  purging,  we  will  still  cry, 


of  those  who  implore. 


Mary,  hail !  " 


Will  ascend  like  incense  to  heaven,  will  float  through      When  the  time  of  probation's  over,  and  the  gates  of 


its  golden  door. 

O  Vessel  of  singular  honor,  O  Fount  of  mercy  and 
love! 


heaven  unclose. 
With  the  saints  and  martyrs    round  thee,  we  will 
hail  thee.  Mystical  Rose ! 


We  fly  to  thee  for  protection,  as  unto  its  nest  flies      In  the  place  of  light  and  refreshment,  when  the  prize 


of  life  is  won. 
We  will  praise  thee,  as  loving  children,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  thy  Son ! 


the  dove. 

From  green    and  odorous  places,  far  removed  from 

the  city's  hum. 
From   courts   and   alleys    and   dockyards,  will  thy 

clients,  O  Mary!  come. 

The  merchant  will    leave  his  office  and  forget  his 

ledger  and  pen, 
The  poet  will  sing  thy  praises,  O  best  of  the  daughters 

of  men! 

The  sailor  will  ask  for  thy  guidance,  thou  steadfast 

Star  of  the  Sea;- 
The  widow, O  Holy  Widow!  bring  her  fatherless  son 

to  thee. 

The  outcast  will  leave  his  alley  and  show  thee  his 

wounds  and  his  need; 
And  the  voice  that's  sweetest  to  Jesus  will  answer, 

comfort,  and  plead. 

Darby,  with   hair  of  silver,  will  look  at  his  silver- 
haired  wife,  tunities  are  offered.    It  is  impossible  to 

And  thank  thee.  Spouse  of  the  Spirit,  for  the  love  resist    the    conclusion    that    he    draws, 

that  has  sweetened  life.  evidently  from  a  long  and  sad  experience. 

The  choir  will   sing   in  thine  honor,  the  lights  on  ''What  can  a  poor  sinfnl  soul  do  then, 

thine  altar  shine,  overwhelmed,     bowed    down    with    the 


The  Death  Jewels* 


BY     PERCY     FITZGERALD. 


XIV. 

MASSILLON,  another  of  the  great 
French  preachers,  thus  pitilessly 
explains  how  small  is  the  possibility  of 
a  sinner's  repenting  on  his  death -bed. 
Everything,  he  shows,  is  against  it — the 
state  of  his  bod}^  the  state  of  his  mind.— 
granting  even  (against  which  also  there 
are  many  chances)  that  time  and  oppor- 
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weight  of  disease,  reason  already  clouded, 
tongue  scarcely  capable  of"  movement, 
memor}^  confused,  heart  failing!  And  in 
this  state  you  would  have  the  sinner 
descend  to  the  depth  of  his  conscience, 
nicely  measure  all  his  sacrileges,  scandals, 
enmities,  wickednesses !  In  fact,  he  must 
enter  on  an  examination  which  even  a 
person  of  calm,  sound  mind  is  not  always 
capable  of.  Then  this  half  -  insensible 
l^eing  has  to  feel  a  horror  of  his  past 
sins,  must  think  seriously  of  begging 
mercy  from  his  God ;  and  this  in  the  case 
of  one  whose  dying  thoughts  are  like 
nothing  so  much  as  dreams,  and  who 
can  think  seriously  about  as  much  as  a 
person  who  is  asleep." 

Then,  as  if  turning  aside  from  so 
dreadful  a  picture,  he  hastens  to  supply 
what  may  offer  a  faint  glimmer  of  hope. 
''Great  God,"  he  eloquently  breaks  out, 
"0  Thou  who,  from  the  heights  of  Thy 
justice,  canst  look  deeply  into  the  soul  of 
such  an  unhappy  being,  who  shall  say 
what  goes  on  between  him  and  Thee? 
What  can  atone  ?  Does  he  turn  solely  to 
Thee,  his  Maker?  Does  he  bow  down 
l^eneath  the  chastising  hand  ?  Does  he 
look  on  himself,  after  Thy  justice,  as  the 
victim  of  eternal  punishment?  Does  he 
allow  to  escape  from  the  depth  of  his 
agony  one  cry  of  repentance  ?  " 

Those  persons  who  were  listening  to 
him,  he  said,  could  best  answer  these 
questions  by  appealing  to  their  own 
experience  when  seriously  ill.  Hovering 
between  life  and  death,  was  it  the  cares 
of  their  salvation  that  then  filled  their 
thoughts?  Was  it  not  their  pains  and 
maladies?  And  what  were  even  the 
Last  Sacraments  but  indistinct  dreams, 
the  thought  of  which  passed  away  the 
next  moment  ? 

Another  dreadful  truth  is,  according 
to  the  preacher's  experience,  that  the 
relatives  too  often  look  out  anxiously 
for  those  precious  lucid  intervals  as 
valuable  for  making  temporal  arrange- 


ments; and,  pressing  the  matter  eagerly, 
**they  leave  for  less  propitious  moments 
the  state  of  the  conscience.  The  business 
of  eternity  is  to  come  after  the  others. 
Then  the  priest  is  brought;  for  they 
must  wait  till  the  patient  be  in  a  state 
scarcely  to  recognize  him,  owing  to  the 
fear  of  giving  him  a  shock.  Still  things 
get  worse ;  and  as  it  is  impossible  to  get 
a  full  statement  from  him,  the  priest  has 
to  be  content  with  some  unintelligible 
words.  He  is  asked  if  he  repents,  but  does 
he  follow  ?  Asked  to  give  some  sign,  he 
lifts  his  weary  eyes,  he  struggles  in  vain 
to  move  his  tongue.  We  fancy  we  can 
understand,  but  does  heF  The  priest 
raises  his  voice :  the  name  of  our  Saviour 
must  at  least  reach  his  ears,  repeated 
again  and  again ;  but  does  it  reach  his 
heart  ?  Then  here  is  the  crucifix,  pressed 
to  those  livid,  trembling  lips.  His  hands 
are  lifted,  his  eyes  turned  toward  it, 
but  does  he  know  it?  At  last  comes 
death.  He  is  gone  1  My  good  God,  what 
becomes  of  him!  What  a  surprise  on 
wakening  to  find  himself  at  the  foot  of 
the  awful  Tribunal,  the  abyss  j^awning 
before  him,  with  nothing  between  his 
criminal  life  and  God's  justice  but  the 
stupor  and  dreams  of  a  short  sickness!" 
To  this  awful  scene  he  adds  the  text: 
"Understand  ye  this — ye  who  forget  the 
Lord,  —  lest  He  carry  you  off  and  no 
man  help  you." 

XV. 

These  terrible  pictures  may  seem  some- 
what overdrawn ;  but  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  sermon  was  addressed 
to  the  depraved  band,  or  "gang,"  of 
courtiers  of  the  so-called  "Great  Louis," 
whose  very  presence  in  the  church  was 
a  mockery.  For  such  persons  to  send  for 
a  priest  at  the  close,  merely  to  "patch 
up"  matters,  would  seem  indeed  futile. 

Nor  must  we  forget  the  Almight^-'s 
solemn  engagement:  that  though  our 
sins  be  red  as  scarlet  He  will  make  them 
white  as  snow\   But  the  condition  is  true 
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and  genuine  penitence;  and  this,  as  the 
preacher  shows  us,  is  not  likely  to  be 
present.  Indeed,  it  is  almost  impossible 
that  it  can  be  present ;  though  there  may 
be  a  spurious  semblance  of  penitence. 

And,  then,  there  is  the  no  less  critical 
question:  How  will  it  fare  with  those 
who  have  not  led  a  life  of  sin  but  have 
been  indifferent  and  neglectful,  who  have 
ignored  the  spiritual  life  and  lived  quite 
an  earthly  one  ?  Must  theirs  be  the 
same  false  penitence?  A  theory  might 
occur  to  us  that  where  persons  have  not 
committed  sins  during  their  life,  it  may 
have  been  through  lack  of  temptations 
or  opportunities.  It  may  be  that  in  the 
high  courts  of  heaven  they  will  be  held 
accountable,  for  the  reason  that  had 
the  opportunity  presented  itself  they 
wouM  most  probably  have  fallen.  How- 
ever, this  is  a  metaphysical  matter  and 
pries  too  deeply.  The  balances  of  heaven 
are  very  delicate  instruments.  Then, 
we  have  the  Spirit  of  love  and  gracious 
indulgence  so  often  promised  for  weak- 
nesses, as  in'*  The  Ancient  Mariner": 

He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small; 

For  the  dear  God,  who  loveth  us, 
He  made  and  loves  them  all. 

XVI. 
Let  us  take,  for  example,  a  person  who 
is  leading  a  respectable,  sinless  life,  but 
after  a  sort  of  religious  routine:  doing 
what  is  prescribed,  yet  without  medita- 
tion or  hearty,  sincere  prayer;  one  who 
does  not  cultivate  the  genuine  love  of 
God,  and  has  no  real  sorrow  for  sins 
based  on  the  feeling  that  sin  wounds  our 
Saviour,  which  thought  brings  actual 
distress  to  some  persons.  In  this  case  it 
is  quite  unfamiliar  and  remote,  if  not 
scarcely  intelligible.  Then  comes  on  the 
last  crisis.  How  are  these  tender  feelings 
to  come  into  existence  of  a  sudden  and 
at  call?  It  would  be  a  prodigy.  There 
is,  of  course,  dread  and  fear;  and  the 
exhibition  of  this  feeling  will  be  the  same 


outwardly  as  that  of  real  penitence. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  mysteries  of  grace, 
and  fitting  resignation  may  lead  to  the 
desired  state.  But  the  thing  is  excep- 
tional and  of  enormous  difficulty.  It  is 
like  bidding  a  person  in  the  deepest 
dejection  to  assume  the  highest  spirits. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  general 
delusion  in  such  cases  is  that  after  this 
sort  of  a  decent  life  the  person,  when  he 
comes  to  die,  will  receive  the  sacraments 
and  pass  away  in  a  correct  and  edifying 
manner  and  with  the  approbation  of  all. 
The  respectable  life  insures  a  respectable 
death.  The  worst  is  that  this  very 
respectability — the  notion  of  success  and 
general  appreciation  —  will  attend  him 
even  then  and  cloud  his  eyes.  It  may  be 
that  he  will  have  an  idea  that  he  has  led 
an  exceedingly  good  life.  Still,  w^e  may 
contrast,  without  lack  of  charity,  this 
seeming  and  accepted  state  of  things 
with  what  must  be  the  reality. 

Take  the  case  of  some  public  man  in 
high  position,  admired  and  much  sought, 
busy  and  absorbed  in  duties  and  social 
engagements,  yet  pointed  to  as  a  good 
Catholic ;  always  ready  to  pose  as  such. 
No  one,  priest  or  layman,  questions  his 
being  on  the  right  road.  We  know  that, 
even  for  a  person  performing  such  high 
duties,  there  is  no  exemption  from  the 
necessary  work  of  salvation, — from  all 
those  things  set  down  in  '*  The  Following 
of  Christ,"  ''The  Spiritual  Combat"; 
even  from  the  commonest  exercises  for 
"making  the  soul,"  as  it  is  called,— 
nay,  from  the  simple  and  easy  adjuncts 
to  piety,  such  as  visits  to  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  Benediction,  the  reading  of 
pious  books.  The  thing  is  really  reduced 
to  the  minimum  of  observance:  Mass 
on  Sundays,  the  sacraments  at  regular 
intervals,  and  subscriptions  to  charities. 
All  the  rest  is  dispensed  with.  Yet  we 
w^onder  how  the  soul  is  to  be  "made" 
under  such  conditions,  and  we  have  sad 
forebodings  as  to  its  state  when  death 
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suddenly  arrives.  The  accepted  plea  ''No 
time"  is  a  fiction.  It  is  well  known  that 
even  the  busiest  men  find  time  to  do 
anything  that  they  are  inclined  to  do. 

All  this  may  be  quite  vague  and  based 
on  nothing  whatever.  But,  as  I  said,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  contrast  the  story 
of  the  pains  and  difliculties  of  salvation, 
the  searching  of  motives,  the  warning 
against  leaving  with  hands  empty,  with 
this  easy,  comfortable  passage  from  this 
world.  It  would  seem  almost  that  ''free 
passes"  were  given  to  a  favored  few. 
But  this  is  not  so. 

XYII. 

It  is  not  perhaps  generally  known  that 
St.  Catherine  of  Sienna  has  always  been 
invoked  as  the  advocate  in  "despairing 
cases,"  — that  is,  when  everything  else 
has  failed  and  all  seems  lost.  Her  aid 
appears  never  to  have  failed  in  the  rare 
instances  of  hardened  sinners  on  their 
death -beds  who  obstinately  refused  to 
jnake  their  peace  with  God. 

Thus,  in  1880,  Bishop  Ullathorne  was 
made  distressed  by  a  sad  case  of  the 
kind— ''a  person  brought  up  a  Catholic, 
always  cherishing  the  religion  of  his 
family,  lying  on  the  verge  of  death  in 
utter  unbelief,  and  longing  to  die  just 
to  get  rid  of  bodily  suffering.  It  is  the 
saddest  case  I  ever  knew."  He,  however, 
begged  the  prayers  of  the  community 
at  Stone.  The  fifth  centenary  of  the 
Saint's  death  was  being  celebrated  there, 
and  the  nuns  prepared  a  list  of  their 
hopeless  cases,  which  they  placed  under 
her  relics.  It  was  headed  by  the  name  of 
the  person  in  whom  the  Bishop  was 
interested.  It  is  authoritatively  stated 
that  every  one  named  was  brought  back 
to  the  practice  of  religion  within  the 
year,— some  of  whom  had  been  out  of 
the  Church  for  more  than  forty  years. 
The  first  of  these  conversions  was  the 
poor  obstinate  soul  that  headed  the  list, 
and  who  died  penitent  and  reconciled. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


Bits  of  Colored  Glass. 


BY     AUSTIN     O'mALLEY. 

WHEN  you  go    to  excess  to  repay 
an    obligation,   do    not    call  this 

pride  gratitude. 

* 

*  * 

What  makes  advisers  eloquent  is  a 
certain  unconscious  hypocrisy,  which 
strives  to  prove  that  the  adviser  is  free 
from  the  vice  attacked. 

We  weep  with  what  we  call  contrition  ; 
but  two-thirds  of  the  tears  are  squeezed 
out  of  the  mud  of  fear,  or  the  slime  of 
humiliation  at  our  descent  in  our  own 
estimation. 

*  « 

A  poor  man  should  not  rail  at  riches, 

because  he  will  get  a  reputation  for  lying. 

* 

*  * 

Novelists  live  by  writing  of  Love, 
therefore  they  cry  up  their  stock  in  trade 
as  eloquently  as  any  huckster  advocates 
his  wares ;  but  gingerbread,  dead  fish,  tin 
pans,  and  romantic  love  are  all  equally 

valuable. 

* 

*  * 

I  should  be  interested  in  meeting  a 
visible  ghost,  but  keep  away  your  invis- 
ible ghosts  that  haunt  the  soul. 

*  * 

Walter  Bagehot  showed  that  only 
stupid  nations  have  stable  govern- 
ments—the English  and  Romans,  for 
example.  The  Germanic  peoples  have 
stable  governments ;  all  that  is  stable  in 
Austria  is  German,  — the  nations  of  the 
Romance  tongues  are,  unfortunately  for 
themselves,  too  keen-witted  to  tolerate 
abuses  in  government.  The  dull  Sclavs 
are  stable,  the  bright  Sclavs  are  revolu- 
tionists. Note  a  strange  compensation: 
the  stolid  nations,  while  holding  fixed 
their  material  governments,  take  up  any 
religion  that  is  invented,  from  Ritualism 
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to  Mormonism ;  and  the  unstable,  keen- 
witted nations  cling  to  one  religion, 
while  tossing  up  their  caps  for  any 
rascally  adventurer,  from  Napoleon  to 
Don  Carlos.  But,  you  object,  the 
Americans  are  not  stupid.  Do  you  know 
anything  on  the  face  of  the  earth  since 
the  Deluge  more  stupid  than  an  American 
newspaper  ?  Americans  follow  that  light. 
Craftiness  is  not  wisdom,  more  than 
money  is  refinement.  The  insane  are 
remarkably  crafty. 

A  lukewarm  truth  is  more  nauseating 
than  a  hot  lie. 

Charity  would  hold  us  much  more 
easily  if  we  bore  in  mind  that  nine-tenths 
of  the  evil  in  the  world  is  caused  by 
ignorance,  and  one-tenth  by  malice,  and 
that  malice  itself  is  an  aftermath  of 
ignorance. 

»  * 
An  intellect  without  faith  and  a  babe 

without  reason  are  timid  in  the  dark. 

* 

*  * 

If  your  experience  has  tumbled  about 
your  ears  into  a  heap  of  bricks  and  dust, 
do  not  try  to  build  mansions  for  others 
from  that  debris. 

*  * 

To  preach  holily  in  old  age  does  not 
balance  a   ledger   that   has  a   misspent 

youth  on  its  debtor  side. 

* 

*  * 

Sentimentality,  in  the  present  accep- 
tation of  the  word,  is  feeling  more  or 
less  enlightened  by  reason  but  lacking 
control  by  reason.  It  has  grades  from 
downright  vulgarity  up  to  ''decadent 
art";  from  the  puling  of  a  modern 
church  quartet  up  to  a  Wagnerian  opera ; 
from  Marie  Corelli  to  Byron.  Art  is 
temperate,  restrained,  wise,  —  sentimen- 
tality is  loose,  naked,  foolish.  Sentimen- 
tality is  earnest  and  ignorant  oftener 
than  affected  and  ignorant.  There  are  all 
kinds  of  sentimentalists.    The  purveyor 


of  roses  to  condemned  murderers,  the 
consoler  of  errant  cats,  the  voluntar}- 
reader  of  the  fashionable  novel,  are 
ignorant  and  earnest  sentimentalists; 
the  antivivisectionist,  the  kisser  of  war 
''heroes,"  the  religious  revivalist,  are 
harmful  and  earnest  sentimentalists ;  the 
woman  that  eats  lamb  and  hates 
butchers,  and  the  poser  at  concerts,  are 
amusing  and  affected  sentimentalists; 
the  man  that  says  war  is  now  under- 
taken through  motives  of  humanity  is 
occasionally  a  childlike  sentimentalist; 
but  in  America  he  is  not  a  sentimen- 
talist—  he  is  not  even  a  formal  liar. 


Athletics  vs.  Studies. 


THE  heads  of  institutions  of  learning 
can  not  be  accused  of  indifference 
to  athletics.  Indeed,  this  important 
branch  of  modern  education  is  nowhere 
neglected.  Catholic  colleges  are  second 
to  none ;  and  it  is  the  noble  ambition  of 
their  directors  to  develop  to  the  utmost 
the  muscle -power  of  the  young  men 
entrusted  to  their  care,  in  order  that 
they  may  "beat  records"  and  be  enabled 
to  fell  oxen  or  supplant  locomotives  in 
after-life,  should  occasions  arise.  A  repu- 
tation for  encouraging  athletics  is  higkly 
desirable  for  institutions  of  learning.  It 
is  sure  to  attract  students.  And  the 
greater  the  number  of  youths  who 
acquire  muscular  power,  and  the  higher 
that  power  is  developed,  the  better  it  will 
be  for  religion  and  countr^^ 

It  is  strange  that  so  many  parents  are 
to  be  found  who  do  not  appreciate  the 
ad  vantages  now  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
their  sons.  They  are  not  indeed  opposed 
to  the  exercise  essential  to  the  building 
up  of  healthy  bodies  and  of  maintaining 
the  balance,  mental  and  physical;  but 
they  show  little  regard  for  highly-trained 
muscles,  augmented  sinews,  and  that  fine 
development  of  skill  and  endurance  for 
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which  our  colleges  are  distinguished.  The 
president  of  one  of  these  institutions 
informs  us  that  only  one  parent  with 
whom  he  communicated  last  September 
wished  his  son  to  "go  in  for  athletics"; 
all  the  rest  were  either  indifferent  to 
the  acquisition  of  muscle  or  deferred  to 
the  judgment  of  the  learned  and  experi- 
enced gentlemen  to  whose  guidance  they 
entrusted  their  sons  and  heirs. 

This  indifference  on  the  part  of  Catholic 
parents  is  deplorable.  They  do  not  realize 
that  the  subordination  of  manhood  to 
muscle  is  necessitated  by  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  A  vigorous  mind  — the  full  develop- 
ment of  higher  faculties  — demands  that 
the  muscles  be  hypertrophied  and  the 
sinews  differentiated.  This  is  the  new 
meaning  attached  to  the  old  saying, 
Mens  Sana  in  corpore  sano. 

Perhaps  those  old-fashioned  people 
regard  muscle  as  properly  a  mere  means 
to  an  end,  a  system  of  levers  whose  chief 
value  lies  in  the  purpose  they  subtend. 
Possibly  they  may  be  aware  that 
medical  science  teaches  that  muscular 
vigor  is  no  test  of  masculine  health,  no 
warranty  of  constitutional  integrity. 
Eminent  physicians  declare  that  it  is 
dangerous  for  one  who  has  attained  the 
height  of  his  muscular  capacity  to  desist 
from  training  it.  Some  parents  may  have 
learned  this  fact,  and  it  may  account  for 
their  unwillingness  to  see  their  sons  pos- 
sessed of  phenomenal  physical  strength. 

A  writer  in  so  ably-edited  and  pro- 
gressive a  review  as  the  Nineteenth 
Century  holds  that  we  are  somewhat  in 
danger  of  deifying  muscular  power.  The 
hypertrophication  of  muscles,  it  is  held, 
is  always  at  the  expense  of  higher  and 
more  valuable  factors.  This  able  writer 
seems  to  have  as  little  appreciation  of 
the  newly  -  acquired  power  of  college 
students  as  their  parents.    Let  us  quote: 

Muscular  force,  even  in  its  finest  developments  of 
skill  and  endurance,  is  the  most  crude  and  least 
highly  dififerentiated  of  all  the  human  powers.  It 
is   one   which  man  shares  in  common  with    and 


possesses  in  a  notably  less  degree  than  do  the  lower 
animals.  For  strength,  mobility,  and  sinuous  grace 
he  can  not  aspire  to  rival  the  snake — which  indeed 
is  lower  than  the  lower  animals;  for  speed  and 
endurance  the  horse  will  far  outstrip  him;  for 
grip  and  invincible  tenacity  he  is  no  match  for  the 
bull-dog  or  the  ape. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  mere  muscle-power, 
but  the  subordination  and  application  of  muscle- 
power  to  express  idea,  emotional,  intellectual,  or 
moral,  which  is  man's  especial  forte.  In  this  he  is 
higher  than  the  highest  animals.  But  this  has  little 
or  no  relation  with  the  muscular  vigor  which 
makes  "strong  men"  and  navvies.  Indeed,  the 
athlete  is  conspicuously  lacking  in  it.  He  pleases 
by  agility,  by  the  play  and  achievement  of  highly- 
trained  members.  But  it  may  be  said  that  he 
portrays  muscle  rather  than  man. 

It  is  possible  that  the  old  folks  who 
pay  the  bills  have  given  the  subject  of 
athletics  more  attention  than  educators 
suppose.  Hitherto  they  have  not  felt  the 
necessity  of  encouraging  their  hopefuls 
to  "go  in  for  sports,"  feeling  assured 
that  their  professors  would  sufficiently 
encourage  them  in  this  particular.  But 
athletics  are  now  so  prominent  in  Cath- 
olic colleges  that  parents  are  beginning 
to  think  that  such  encouragement  is  not 
at  all  required,  and  to  wonder  how  the 
balance,  study  and  sport,  is  maintained. 
There  is  reason  for  thinking  that  in 
future  the  colleges  where  athletics  are 
altogether  subordinated  to  studies  and 
where  discipline  is  least  lax  will  have 
the  largest  attendance  of  Catholic  and 
desirable  non- Catholic  students.  Many 
of  the  former  class  flock  to  secular  insti- 
tutions for  advantages  of  study;  the 
latter  are  sent  to  Catholic  colleges  chiefly 
on  account  of  superior  discipline.  Only 
w^hen  our  higher  schools  possess  more 
of  the  advantages  offered  by  the  best 
universities  of  the  country  can  they 
afford  to  relax  discipline.  The  heads  of 
Catholic  colleges  would  do  well  to  bear 
this  in  mind.  They  must  already  be 
persuaded  that  the  students  attracted 
to  a  Catholic  college  by  its  reputation 
for  athletics  are  as  little  likely  to  do 
honor  to  its  degrees  as  to  improve  its 
morals. 
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The  Sons  of  Erin* 


Notes  and  Remarks* 


BEWARE,"  says  a  proverb,  ''of  an 
Irishman  without  humor."  But 
this  can  not  be  taken  as  a  reflection  upon 
the  sons  of  Erin ;  for  it  is  not  too  much 
to  assert  that  a  Hibernian  without  a 
sense  of  the  ludicrous  and  a  gift  at 
repartee  is  quite  as  rare  as  a  snake  in 
his  own  green  isle. 

''What  are  you  building?"  asked  a 
serious-looking  stranger  of  an  Irishman 
who  was  mixing  mortar. 

"A  church,  yer  honor." 

"  Of  what  denomination  ?  " 

"Denomination!  No  denomination  at 
all,  plase  yer  honor.  It's  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church." 

"I'm  sorry  to  hear  it,"  murmured  the 
other. 

"  Yes,  yer  honor ;  and  there's  another 
I'll  not  be  namin'  that's  sorry  too, " 
returned  Patrick. 

The  Irishman  who  declared  that  the 
moon  was  more  useful  than  the  sun, 
because  it  shone  in  the  night  when  it 
was  needed;  the  one  who  didn't  know 
whether  he  was  guilty  or  not  until  he 
heard  the  evidence,  are  own  brothers 
to  the  Celt  who,  when  confronted  with 
three  reputable  witnesses  who  saw  him 
steal  a  pig,  triumphantly  offered  to  pro- 
duce six  witnesses  that  did  not  see  him 
steal  it. 

It  is,  perhaps,  this  buoyant  effervescence 
of  spirits,  this  cheerful,  genial  tempera- 
ment, that  has  kept  hope  green  and 
courage  strong  in  the  heart  of  St. 
Patrick's  children.  If  there  is  a  stray 
sunbeam  the  Irishman  is  sure  to  find  it ; 
and,  better  yet,  ready  to  share  it  with 
those  less  fortunate;  or  even  to  part 
with  it,  if  need  arise. 


That  "the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the 
beginning  of  wisdom,"  was  said  of  old 
by  one  inspired,  and  there  is  at  least  one 
preacher  in  Boston  who  has  discovered 
that  the  empty  churches  of  Protestantism 
are  largely  the  result  of  preacher  zeal 
in  destroying  that  salutary  fear  by 
attacking  the  doctrine  of  eternal  pun- 
ishment. The  Protestant  pulpit,  says 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Lorimer,  "  has  invented  a 
Laodicean  deity  —  an  indifferent,  bored 
sort  of  a  master  of  clubdom,  who  looks 
down  upon  the  affairs  of  men  with  some 
pity,  and  will  hustle  them  all  into  the 
kingdom  of  glory  whether  they  repent 
or  not.  It  used  to  be  preached  that  it 
should  be  well  with  those  who  do  right, 
and  ill  with  those  who  do  evil.  But  now 
it  is  fashionable  to  think  that  good  and 
bad  alike  will  be  gathered  together  into 
the  divine  bosom  at  last." 

The  good  Doctor  is  right.  The  ministers 
have  made  so  little  of  the  Almighty's 
wrath  that  people  prefer  to  risk  it  rather 
than  listen  to  discourses  on  all  subjects 
by  men  who  are  masters  of  no  subject. 


Teach  me  to  hold  Thy  hand  till  I  can  see, 
Thou  guidest  stars— my  soul  is  safe  with  Thee. 
—Ernest  Warburton  Shurtleff. 


"  The  English  and  Americans  are 
cruelly  and  brutally  in  the  wrong,"  was 
the  emphatic  aflfirmation  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
Osborne,  writing  of  the  civil  war  in 
Samoa.  "It  is  we  who  exasperated  a 
situation  already  difficult;  it  is  we  who 
drove  these  people  to  the  wall,  to  the 
glory  of  consuls  and  naval  officers  wish- 
ing to  bring  themselves  into  notice."  Mr. 
Osborne's  long  residence  in  the  islands,  u 
his  perfect  knowledge  of  the  situation, 
and  his  official  relation  to  our  govern- 
ment, lend  weight  to  the  assertion.  A 
correspondent  of  our  own,  writing  from 
Apia  under  date  of  the  19th  ult.,  says: 

Yesterday,  at  about  five  p.  m.,  this  place  was 
subjected  to  a  furious  bombardment  by  the  two 
English  men-of-war,  Tauranga  and  Porpoise.   The 
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Americans  were  away  coaling  at  the  time,  and 
returned  only  next  day.  The  dwelling-house  of  the 
late  R.  L.  Stevenson  has  been  completely  destroyed 
by  the  shells.  These,  no  doubt,  also  cleared  the 
Mataafaites  away.  A  strange  fact  that  they  relate 
is  that  not  one  of  their  party  has  yet  been  killed  by 
these  bombs,  except  in  the  villages  where  there  are 
only  defenceless  people.  The  English  men-of-war 
go  round  the  island  bombarding  the  villages, 
burning  houses,  and  destroj'ing  boats.  And  all  this 
without  any  notice  to  the  helpless  and  innocent  to 
remove!  It  is  difficult  to  know  what  amount  of 
damage  has  been  done  in  this  way,  as  all  communi- 
cation is  more  or  less  stopped.  It  is  a  pity  all  this 
is  done  with  the  sanction  of  the  American  admiral 
here.  The  Father  Superior  of  the  mission  paid  him 
several  visits  in  the  beginning,  and  found  him 
strongly  prejudiced  against  Mataafa ;  in  fact,  he  is 
simply  led  by  the  English.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  American  government  will  not  approve  of 
his  conduct.  The  only  honorable  thing  in  the 
whole  affair  is  the  action  of  the  German  Consul, 
who  has  protested  against  such  proceedings  from 
the  very  beginning.  It  is  just  a  week  ago  since 
news  arrived  of  the  pacific  intentions  of  America, 
since  which  the  admiral  has  kept  his  guns  quiet. 
Not  so  with  the  English,  however:  they  are  more 
furious  than  ever,  and  say  they  are  resolved  to 
carry  it  to  the  bitter  end.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
had  Mataafa  not  been  a  Catholic,  there  would 
have  been  none  of  all  this  trouble. 


In  the  current  North  American  Review 
the  venerable  Mrs.  Davis  —  the  mother 
of  Richard  Harding — protests  against 
purely  secular  education,  v^hich,  she  says, 
has  reduced  the  number  of  thieves  and 
drunkards  only  to  increase  the  number 
of  forgers  and  counterfeiters.  "Perhaps 
the  falsest  value,"  writes  Mrs.  Davis,  "is 
that  which  we  set  on  mere  book-learning. 
Without  religion,  it  only  qualifies  the 
thief  to  be  more  expert  in  his  thieving." 
An  experience  that  she  recounts  is  a  fair 
illustration  of  the  prevalent  Protestant 
idea  of  civilization.  Mrs.  Davis  found, 
in  a  lonely  corner  of  Louisiana,  an 
old  Catholic  settlement  where  a  little 
schooling  went  a  long  way,  but  where 
no  offence  nor  dismeanor  had  been  com- 
mitted for  years.  "They  worked  enough 
to  keep  them  from  want;  they  went  to 
Mass  in  the  morning  and  to  a  dance  at 
night.  They  were  faithful  husbands,  loyal 
friends,  tender  mothers;  a  single-minded. 


honest,  merry  folk."  Shortly  afterward 
Mrs.  Davis  returned  North,  and  heard 
a  philanthropic  lecturer  make  a  most 
pathetic  plea  for  missionaries  — childless 
and  creedless  Yankee  missionaries  —  to 
go  down  to  Louisiana  and  civilize  those 
very  people! 

Prof.  Harnack,  of  Berlin,  whose  impor- 
tant work,  "Thoughts  on  the  Present 
Position  of  Protestantism,"  has  just 
been  published  in  an  English  translation, 
has  more  than  once  confessed  that  many 
a  proposition  defended  by  Protestant 
savants  owes  its  origin  not  to  a  desire 
to  find  the  truth,  but  to  an  anti-Catholic 
tendency.  Regarding  the  death  of  St. 
Peter  he  writes:  "That  St.  Peter  died 
the  death  of  a  martyr  in  Rome  has  been 
called  in  question,  first  by  those  who  were 
prejudiced  in  favor  of  Protestantism,  and 
then  by  such  as  were  addicted  to  a 
wrong  kind  of  historical  investigation. 
That  this  was  an  error  is  now  as  clear 
as  daylight  to  every  student  of  history 
who  does  not  blindfold  himself." 


Could  any  scientific  discovery  in  these 
days  be  discredited  even  for  a  moment 
by  the  authority  of  a  Biblical  text? 
Would  a  text,  no  matter  how  plain,  do 
anything  toward  arresting  any  popular 
reform  or  change?  The  answer  to  these 
questions,  "as  we  are  all  aware,"  says 
Mr.  Mallock,  "is  ATo."  And  yet  it  is  the 
critical  and  so-called  scientific  investiga- 
tion of  the  Bible  that  is  paving  the  way 
for  a  general  fall  of  Protestantism,  and 
working  disaster  generally  among  non- 
Catholics.  In  a  recent  sermon  deploring 
the  critical  spirit  in  dealing  with  the 
Bible,  the  Rev.  Dr.  De  Costa  said : 

The  Bible  can  stand  all  honest  and  impartial 
investigation.  Intelligent  Christians  must  study 
and  search  the  Scriptures.  They  must  welcome 
each  new  discovery,  and  use  the  best  appliances 
for  illustrating  the  sacred  text.  Yet  the  spiritual 
faculty  should  dominate  the  critical  spirit,  which 
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merely  deals  superficially  with  the  letter.  The 
exercise  of  the  literary  faculty  may  kill.  It  is  the 
spirit  that  gives  life.  To-day  ambition  incites  to 
the  exhibition  of  a  proud,  philosophical  spirit  in 
studying  the  Word  of  (xod,  which  is  not  success- 
fully done  by  a  hostile,  carping  mind,  seeking  to 
exalt  human  wisdom  and  minimize  the  values 
contained  in  the  Word 

The  denial  of  the  right  of  the  Church  to  act  as 
the  keeper  and  guardian  of  Holy  Scriptures  forms 
an  attack  upon  the  Church  as  well  as  upon  the 
Bible;  and  it  is  this  proud,  disloyal  spirit  arrayed 
against  the  Scriptures  that  is  working  disastrously 
in  all  other  departments  of  religion :  putting  a  cold 
literary  criticism  in  the  place  of  a  loving,  devout, 
reverent  and  consecrated  tone  of  mind,  and  paving 
the  way  for  a  general  fall  of  Protestantism  in 
the  near  future. 

As  we  have  often  remarked,  the  Bible 
\ised  to  be  a  fetich  to  our  separated 
brethren,  but  now  it  is  a  football.  They 
can't  hurt  it,  though  ;  and  when  at 
last  its  rightful  keeper  and  guardian  is 
acknowledged,  it  will  be  found  none  the 
worse  for  rough  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  higher  critics. 


Some  cynic  has  said  that  most  people 
who  find  it  inconvenient  to  practise 
virtue  consider  themselves  excusable  if 
they  admire  virtue  in  other  people.  One 
must  do  our  age  the  justice  to  admit 
that  it  has  risen  to  the  admiration  of 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  We  have  already 
called  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
**The  Mirror  of  Perfection,"  in  reviewing 
which  a  writer  in  The  Academy  says  that 
although  "the  present  generation  may 
not  be  more  inclined  to  walk  in  Fran- 
ciscan footsteps,  it  feels  less  perplexity  of 
admiration,  less  hesitation  of  sympathy. 
The  age  of  Thoreau  and  Walt  Whitman 
and  Count  Tolstoi  can  hail  in  Francis 
a  reformer  of  life,  free  from  folly  and 
from  failure.  He  has  forever  shown 
the  possibilities  of  spiritual  wealth  in 
poverty,  of  spiritual  comfort  in  suffering, 
of  spiritual  greatness  in  obscurity,  of 
spiritual  glory  in  humility." 

And  this  blessed  heretic  calls  St.  Francis 
**our  saint,"  if  you  please — we  please, — 
-and  declares  he  was  ''so  divinely  human 


that  he  might  have  been  the  '  Beloved 
Disciple.'"  And  yet  this  "child  of  God," 
continues  the  writer,  "was  a  very  natural 
Christian  man,  to  put  it  boldly  and 
frankly, — just  one  of  ourselves  without 
our  selfishness,  our  insane  and  vexing 
absorption  in  ourselves."  This  is  appre- 
ciative, and  as  clever  and  as  caustic  as 
could  be  desired.    So  is  this  other  bit: 

He  sang  his  way  through  the  world  with  an 
urgent  ga^'ety  and  blitheness ;  loving  it,  but  caring 
not  a  jot  for  its  standards  of  opinion;  he  "kept 
sadness  to  himself  and  God  only,"  showing  to  the 
world  a  decent  joyousness,  an  unclouded  coun- 
t^enance,  a  serene  carriage,  a  princely  ease  and 
graciousness  of  mien.  So  he  had  none  but  noble 
cares :  most  of  our  cares  are  ignoble.  He  did  what 
Turgenev's  young  Russian  idealists  long  to  do, 
what  Brook  Farms  and  the  like  in  America  have 
tried  to  do:  he  "simplified"  himself  But  it  was 
thanks  to  no  theory;  he  did  not  artificially  cast 
off  artificiality.  Accepting,  without  questionings, 
the  second  nature  of  Christian  grace,  he  became  not 
less  nor  more  than  man,  but  natural  man  with  a 
divine  difference. 


Mr.  J.  E.  Fetterly,  writing  from  Manila 
to  the  Omaha  World-Herald,  says  that 
he  has  found  "but  few  Filipinos  who  can 
not  read  and  write  both  their  own  and 
the  Spanish  languages."  He  adds  that  he 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  stopping  school- 
bo3^s  on  the  street  to  examine  their 
books,  and  that  it  is  "no  uncommon 
thing  to  find  boys  of  fourteen  and  fifteen, 
and  sometimes  younger,  with  algebras, 
geometries  or  a  general  history,  some- 
times a  natural  history."  Mr.  Fetterly 
is  an  American  Protestant. 


The  scandalous  and  blasphemous  per- 
formance of  Parker,  the  an ti  -  Catholic 
ranter  of  London,  inspired  the  Chicago 
Times-Herald  with  an  editorial  on  the 
reasons  why  people  don't  go  to  church. 
It  gave  many  reasons — preachers  like 
Parker  was  one  of  them,  —  but  it  did 
not  give  all,  and  next  day  enthusiastic 
correspondents  supplied  the  omissions. 
One  earnest  writer  said: 

Too  many  of  the  pulpits  and  church  platforms 
of  to-day  are  only  lecture   rostrums,  where  God 
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Almighty,  holy  and  just,  is  wholly  ignored ;  where 
a  personal  spirit  is  repudiated  and  denied;  where 
a  sin-bearing  Christ  is  scouted ;  aud  in  their  stead 
is  reared  for  worship  in  these  buildings  a  calf  of 
gilt  decked  with  flowers  and  ribbons,  scraps  of 
poetry ;  quotations  from  salacious  authors,  bathed 
in  waves  of  operatic  music,  uttered  by  lips  all  too 
unholy.  This  substitution  for  worship  of  Almighty 
God  soon  grows  tame  and  wearisome;  for  even 
an  "institutional  church"  can  not  as  j^et  compete 
with  a  first-class  playhouse.  The  Church  of  the 
living  God  is  the  bride  of  Christ,  and  should  be 
pure  and  clean  and  holy,  having  no  taint  of  doubt 
or  disbelief  concerning  her  Spouse.  Mutual  affection 
and  devotion  must  exist,  or  there  can  be  no  happy 
union,  no  worthy  fruit. 

This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  many  causes 

for  the  decline  of  pulpit  influence  among 

the  sects;    though  the  chief  cause  is,  of 

course,  the  inherent  feebleness  of  error. 

The   so  -  called  church  that   has    doubts 

about  Christ  is  no  spouse  of  His. 


We  trust  that  the  words  of  practical 
wisdom  addressed  to  the  English  mem- 
bers of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society 
by  their  new  president,  the  Marquis  of 
Ripon,  on  occasion  of  the  quarterly 
meeting  of  the  Society,  may  be  heard  by 
members  of  this  admirable  organization 
the  world  over.  He  dwelt  especially  on 
the  spirit  of  the  Society  — the  spirit  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul,— reminding  his  hearers 
that  their  personal  sanctification  was 
their  first  duty: 

It  was  as  much  for  their  own'^sakes  that  it  was 
necessary  for  them  to  go  into  the  narrow  courts 
and  alleys,  into  the  homes  of  the  poor.  Especially 
was  it  necessary  for  young 'men  of  wealth  and 
position,  that  they  might  gain  a  real  personal 
knowledge  of  the  sorrow  andj  misery  of  their 
fellow-countrymen  and  fellow-Christians,— men  for 
whom  Our  Lord  had  suffered  and  died.  They 
wanted  young  men  of  society  and  wealth  and 
position,  men  of  university  training,  for  their  own 
sakes  to  share  the  work  and  understand  the  spirit 
of  the  Society.  There  was  no  room  for  condescen- 
sion or  for  pushing  themselves  forward.  They  had  a 
plain  and  simple  work  to  do.  No  work  was  alien 
to  them ;  but,  while  the  works^might  be  nmltifa- 
rious,  the  spirit  was  one,  and  that  was  simplicity. 
Thus  spoke  the  former  head  of  the 
Freemasons  in  England  to  the  Brothers 
of  the  Society JJof  St.  Vincent  de  Paul. 
The  noble^  Marquis^announced    that  he 


had  received  the  previous  night  from 
Cardinal  Vaughan  an  anonymous  dona- 
tion of  £150  for  distribution  among  the 
poor  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Westminster. 
His  Eminence  is  evidently  in  favor  of  lay 
co-operation  in  works  of  charity,  and 
his  address  at  the  conference  of  the 
Catholic  Truth  Society  was  a  plea  for 
greater  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  laity  in 
the  propagation  of  the  faith.  There  is 
no  entente  cordiale  more  desirable  than 
the  close  union  of  the  clergy  and  the 
laity  for  the  spread  of  religion. 


It  is  shocking  to  learn  irom  a  circu- 
lar addressed  to  his  diocesans  by  the 
'*  Bishop  of  Springfield  "  that  the  Episco- 
palian clergy,  who  wear  their  collars 
wide  and  always. appear  so  churchly,  are 
much  addicted  in  some  places  to  worldlj^ 
amusements.  The  clergy  are  often  seen  at 
theatres,  sometimes  even  in  Lent,  though 
they  try  not  to  be  conspicuous,  and  shun 
salutations  by  the  laity ;  but  we  were 
not  aware  until  now  that  any  of  them 
ever  yielded  to  the  spell  of  the  seductive 
fiddle.  The  *' Bishop  of  Springfield  "  is  a 
cheerful  ascetic.  He  is  not  opposed  to 
amusements  of  an\'  sort  that  are  inno- 
cent, nor  does  he  consider  all  fiddling 
profane,  only  not  expedient  for  pres- 
byters. It  affords  us  pleasure  to  quote 
his  words,  especially  as  he  is  ''in  sym- 
pathy with  St.  Paul": 

Dancing  is  not  inherently  evil  any  more  than 
money  is,  or  the  drama  is,  or  music  is.  It  may  be, 
and  often  is,  abused.  There  are  lascivious  dances, 
and  there  are  bad  people  who  dance,  and  there 
are  occasions  when  one  ought  not  to  dance.  So, 
precisely,  are  there  lewd  songs  and  improper  plays, 
and  vile  purposes  to  which  money  is  put;  but  these 
are  not  arguments  against  the  legitimate  use  of 
music  or  the  drama  or  money.  So,  precisely,  with 
dancing:  it  comes  under  the  same  category,  and 
one  can  no  more  consistently  condemn  dancing 
than  he  can  condemn  money  or  music  or  the  drama. 

As  regards  the  clergy  in  their    relation.,  to    the 
theatre  and  dancing  and  amusements  gejierally,  w^/\ 
are  heartily  in  sympathy  with  St.  Patil;  who  saysi'y  .". 
•'All  things  are  lawful  for  me,  but  all  tHingeisure  ■ '^ i 
not  expedient."   "Holy  things  for  ho^y  i^en,"  is  tnfe/'-j 
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safe,  sound  principle.  The  theatre  is,  ordinarily,  no 
place  for  the  priest  of  Christ,  not  because  it  is 
indecent  or  lewd  or  immoral— for  if  it  be  such  it  is 
no  place  for  any  one,— but  because  it  is  unsuited  to 
his  vocation  who  ministers  the  sacraments,  and 
Avhose  offices  are  needed  by  the  bedside  of  the  sick 
at  the  hour  of  death  and  by  the  open  grave.  For 
the  same  reasons  the  priest  ought  to  take  no  part 
in  the  social  dance.  It  is  not  befitting  the  dignity 
and  sobriety  which  become  him  who  preaches  the 
blessed  Gospel  and  celebrates  the  holy  eucharist. 


A  convert  from  Anglicanism  who 
passed  ten  years  in  Anglican  orders,  in  a 
communication  to  the  London  Tablet, 
traces  the  course  of  circumstances  and 
reflections  which  led  him  into  the  one 
true  Fold.  He  says  that  he  was  rendered 
"very  uncomfortable"  by  reading  some 
tracts  of  the  Catholic  Truth  Society 
(which  shows  how  important  such  pub- 
lications are) ;  then  his  conscience  began 
to  trouble  him,  though  he  persuaded 
himself  that  he  was  a  Catholic  and  in  a 
Catholic  church.  He  shrank  from  leaving 
the  English  Church,  and  felt  the  tempta- 
tion experienced  by  so  many,  and,  alas! 
by  so  many  yielded  to.  "Could  I  not, 
after  all,  help  'Catholicism'  more  by 
staying  than  by  seceding?"  The  key  to 
the  solution  of  his  diflficulties  was  the 
"See  of  Peter." 

I  read,  I  prayed,  and  I  saw  clearly  that  the  Pope 
is  not  merely  the  leading  bishop,  the  best  possible 
head  of  Christendom,  but  the  successor  of  St.  Peter 
and  that,  therefore,  the  Papacy  is  not  merely 
innocent,  tolerable,  reasonable,  but  divine.  This 
conviction,  honestly  and  certainly  arrived  at,  is 
"the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter."  If,  instead 
of  forming  theories  and  dreaming  dreams  about 
the  reunion  of  Christendom,  Anglicans  would  only 
search  the  Scriptures  and  antiquity  for  the  true 
Church,  they  would  find  it  promised  in  the  one 
and  acknowledged  in  the  other  as  the  Church  of 
Peter,  "the  See  of  Peter,"  the  flock  committed  to 
Peter,  and  through  all  the  centuries  ruled  by 
pastors  possessing  the  privilege  and  inheriting  the 
supremacy  of  Peter. 

The  Blessed  Virgin,  her  place  in  Chris- 
tian worship, her  claims  on  our  devotion; 
the  Pope,  his  authority  and  the  necessity 
of  submitting  to  it,— these  are  the  points 
to  emphasize  in  discussing  with  inquiring 
non- Catholics. 


Notable   New  Books. 

Between  Whiles.    By  the  Rev.  Arthur  Barry  O'Neill, 
C.  S.  C.    D.  H.  McBride  &  Co. 

Many  of  the  poems  in  this  collection,  especially 
among  those  written  in  honor  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
deserve  a  much  fairer  setting  than  the  publishers 
have  given  them.  We  hope  to  see  a  careful  selection 
published  in  more  fitting  style.  Father  O'Neill's 
translation  of  the  Stabat  Mater  Speciosa,  is  incom- 
parably the  best  that  we  know  of;  and  not  a  few 
of  his  Marian  poems  are  full  of  inspiration,  besides 
being  musical  and  faultless  as  to  form.  The  light- 
ness of  touch  and  fancy  in  his  songs  is  Celtic;  in 
feeling  they  are  deeply  Catholic.  The  reader  is  often 
reminded  of  Moore,  but  oftener  still  of  Miss  Procter. 
And  there  is  the  added  charm  of  optimism  in  every 
page  of  this  somewhat  crowded  volume.  If  it 
was  the  publishers'  intention  to  introduce  it  into 
schools,  they  have  done  well  to  select  an  author 
.whose  lines  ring  with  sincerity  and  for  whom  minor 
chords  have  little  fascination.  Father  O'Neill  sings 
of  faith  and  hope  and  love  and  duty.  The  sunshine, 
the  birds,  and  the  flowers  — all  that  is  bright  and 
beautiful  in  nature;  the  angels,  the  saints,  the 
happiness  of  heaven,  the  joys  of  the  Christian  life — 
all  that  is  most  uplifting  in  religion,— such  are  bis 
themes.  He  is  a  poet  of  youth,  and  with  all  fresh 
hearts  he  will  be  a  favorite. '  There  is  so  great  a 
variety  in  "Between  Whiles"  that  every  reader 
who  takes  it  in  hand  will  be  sure  to  find  something 
to  his  liking,— lines  that  once  read  will  linger  long 
in  the  memory. 

The   Inner  Life  of  Lady  Gcorgiana  Fullerton.    Burns 
&  Oates;    Benziger  Brothers. 

This  memoir  of  a  gifted  and  saintly  woman  is 
more  than  a  life-history.  Based  upon  Lady  Fuller- 
ton's  Life,  translated  from  the  French  of  Mrs.  Craven 
by  the  late  Father  Coleridge,  S.  J.,  it  gives  all  the 
data  of  an  interesting  biography ;  and  in  addition 
we  have,  through  notes  of  her  retreats  and  from 
the  pages  of  her  diary,  a  glimpse  into  her  hidden 
life.  Her  spirituality  was  of  a  high  order,  and  her 
life  was  an  example  to  all  who  had  the  privilege  of 
knowing  her ;  and  even  to  read  the  printed  record 
of  a  long  and  selfless  career  must  be  of  edification 
to  those  whose  eyes  are  opened  to  the  beauty  of  a 
pure  and  holy  soul. 

Georgiana  Charlotte  Leveson  Gower,  born  Sep- 
tember 23,  1812,  at  Tixall,  Staffordshire,  England, 
was  the  daughter  of  Lord  Granville,  youngest 
son  of  the  Marquis  of  Stafford;  and  her  mother 
was    Lady    Harriet   Cavendish,  daughter   of   the 
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fifth  Duke  of  Devonshire.  Her  childhood's  memories 
embrace  a  wider  field  of  experience  than  falls  to  the 
lot  of  most  children.  Among  these  memories  may- 
be mentioned  the  acquaintanceship  of  many  noted 
people— King  George  IV.,  Charles  X.,  and  Louis 
Philippe.  The  Hague,  Paris,  and  London  were  all 
familiar  to  her;  and  her  travels  in  later  life  led 
her  through  Italy  and  of  course  to  Rome. 

The  Oxford  Movement  awakened  Lady  Fuller- 
ton's  first  positive  religious  sentiments,  and  in  1846 
she  was  received  into  the  Church, — her  husband's 
conversion  having  taken  place  three  years  before 
her  own.  Her  life  thenceforth  was  devoted  to 
works  of  charity,  and  her  name  is  held  in  benedic- 
tion by  the  poor.  What  higher  tribute  could  be 
paid  her?  "Hope  on,  hope  ever!"  seemed  to  be 
the  motto  of  her  sunny  life, — sunny  in  the  sense  of 
shedding  a  sweet,  happy  influence  on  all  around 
her,  how  much  soever  she  suffered  herself. 

Lady  Fullerton's  literary  works  are  well  known ; 
and  in  her  twenty-eight  volumes  we  have  poetry, 
biography,  fiction,  and  translations. 

The  Child  of  God.  By  Mother  Mary  Loyola,  of 
the  Bar  Convent,  York.  Burns  &  Gates;  Benziger 
Brothers. 

Without  a.nd  within,  this  book  of  instructions  is 
a  thing  of  beauty  and  worth.  Edited  by  Father 
Thurston,  S.  J.,  we  are  assured  of  its  accuracy  as 
regards  doctrine — if  such  an  assurance  were  looked 
for ;  and  the  manner  of  handling  the  subjects, 
the  apt  comparisons,  the  artistic  illustrations, 
adapt  it  perfectly  to  the  needs  of  the  times.  It  is 
a  child's  book,  and  this  the  author  constantly 
kept  in  mind,  avoiding  anything  like  monotony  or 
"preachiness."  There  is  life  in  every  instruction,  . 
and  there  is  not  a  dull  page.  Aside  from  its  merits 
as  a  book  of  instructions  for  the  young,  it  may 
well  serve  as  a  model  for  those  contemplating 
similar  works.  The  mind  of  the  child  is  precious 
and  should  have  only  the  best. 

Bettermg  Ourselves.  By  Katherine  E.  Conway.  Pilot 
Publishing  Co. 

Three  and  four  editions  each  of  the  little  books 
making  up  "The  Family  Sitting- Room  Series" 
are  proof  positive  of  Miss  Conway's  success  as  a 
kind  and  wise  counsellor.  To  "A  Lady  and  Her 
Letters,"  "  Making  Friends  and  Keeping  Them," 
"  Questions  of  Honor  in  the  Christian  Life,"  is 
now  added  "  Bettering  Ourselves,"  which  deals 
with  questions  especially  timely  in  these  days  of 
self-help  among  young  women. 

The  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  papers 
which    go   to    make   up   this    interesting    volume 


is  common -sense  — practical  common -sense.  The 
author  has  a  way  of  showing  that  she  understands 
just  how  young  women  feel  when  they  hesitate 
in  a  choice  of  life-work;  and  then  she  views  the 
question  from  their  own  standpoint,  but  calling 
attention  at  the  same  time  to  many  things  that 
had  never  come  into  their  minds.  The  advice  that 
follows  arises  so  naturally  from  this  preliminary 
work  that  there  is  no  resenting  it;  and  what  is 
noticeable  in  the  counsels  given  is  that  there  is 
always  a  spiritual  motive  hinted  at  if  not  directly 
shown. 

"Making  the  Best  of  It "  teaches  that  lesson 
so  hard  for  Americans  to  learn— content.  "  The 
Daughter's  Home -Chance"  is  a  sermon  without 
being  "preachy."  But  where  every  word  is  most 
instructive  it  is  useless  to  specialize.  Every  young 
woman  should  read  "Bettering  Ourselves." 

Paul  Beaumont.   By  Edward  W.  Gilliam,  M.  D.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Author, 

"  Paul  Beaumont "  represents  a  very  marked 
growth  in  the  power  of  story- telling  over  Dr. 
Gilliam's  other  books.  Yet  the  interest  of  the 
volume  lies  less  in  the  story  of  the  young  man  who 
braved  his  father's  anger  to  become  a  Catholic 
than  in  the  discussion  of  questions  raised  by  current 
philosophy  and  certain  mistaken  but  popular  views 
of  Catholic  subjects.  Dr.  Gilliam  writes  well ;  and 
his  portrait  of  Calvin  Beaumont,  the  hero's  bigoted 
father,  shows  that  he  can  draw  with  a  good,  firm 
hand.  The  movement  of  the  narrative  is  leisurely, 
and  it  will  hardly  be  relished  by  those  who  demand 
a  chmax  in  each  chapter;  however,  the  book  is 
decidedly  readable,  and  contains  a  great  deal  of 
good  thought.  Its  incidental  treatment  of  religious 
themes  derives  additional  interest  from  the  fact 
that  the  author  was  formerly  an  Episcopal  rector, 
and  was  received  into  the  Church  ten  years  ago. 

Espifitu  Santo.  By  Henrietta  Dana  Skinner.  Harper 

&  Brothers. 

This  story  of  "a  love  faithful  unto  death"  can 
hardly  be  praised  too  highly.  Its  tone  is  exquisitely 
modulated  and  refined,  its  technique  is  good ;  and 
it  is  written  in  a  style  which  Mrs.  Skinner  has 
inherited  from  her  father,  the  author  of  "  Two 
Years  before  the  Mast" ;  and  from  her  grandfather, 
R.  H.  Dana,  the  real  creator  of  the  North  American 
Review.  From  title-page  to  colophon  it  is  a 
Catholic  novel  in  the  best  sense.  There  is  no  dull 
sermonizing,  but  there  is  the  true  Catholic  life 
shrewdly  observed  and  persuasively  set  forth; 
there  are  high  motives  of  conduct  and  a  beautifiil 
delicacy  of  conscience  in  all  the  characters.    It  is  a 
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refreshing  experience  to  pass  for  a  few  hours  out 
of  our  own  country  to  a  country  with  a  robust, 
religious  atmosphere,  where  people  go  to  Mass 
every  day  and  receive  the  Sacraments  frequently; 
where  it  is  not  "bad  form"  to  drag  religion  into 
conversation  opportunely,  and  where  people  feel 
it  a  reasonable  duty  to  edify  their  friends.  The 
people  whom  Mrs.  Skinner  has  portrayed  in  this 
book  are  mostly  operatic  singers,  people  of  artistic 
temperament,  exposed  to  powerful  temptation. 
With  a  single  exception,  they  pass  their  lives 
unspotted  from  the  world ;  and  that  exception  is 
himself  a  very  superior  character,  who  soon  returns 
to  the  strictest  life. 

It  w^ould  be  excessive  to  say  that  this  book  will 
be  enjoyed  by  all  readers,— it  is  too  high-toned  in 
sentiment  and  too  subdued  in  incident  for  that. 
But  people  who  relish  a  beautiful  tale,  that  does 
not  gallop  but  runs  on  slowly  and  sweetly  like  a 
bit  out  of  real  life,  will  be  grateful  to  the  writer 
who  afforded  them  "Espiritu  Santo." 

The  College  Boy.    B^^  Anthony  Yorke.    Benzigers. 

This  is  a  story  on  the  usual  lines— a  sorrowful 
home-leaving,  a  mild  hazing  introductory  to  college 
life  (as  a  matter  of  fact,  boys  seldom  encounter 
such  troubles  on  entering  Catholic  colleges) ;  the 
formation  of  a  few  friendships  with  good  boys  and 
enmities  with  the  bad ;  fights,  baseball,  forbidden 
pleasures  and  consequent  punishments ;  the  putting 
of  the  customary  purse  into  the  hero's  pocket  by 
a  bad  boy,  the  subsequent  accusation  of  thieving, 
the  long  period  during  which  the  hero  lives  under 
a  cloud,  and  his  final  vindication.  Boj's  who  have 
not  read  much  will  like  this  story  immensely, 
because  it  is  told  brightly  enough  and  incident  is 
in  abundance;  but  for  the  experienced  reader  the 
plot  is  too  obvious  and  the  incident  too  familiar. 
One  episode  strikes  us  as  drawn  not  from  books 
but  from  real  life  — the  stealing  of  the  cake  at  mid- 
night. A  book  full  of  such  happenings  as  that 
would  be  fresh  and  convincing. 

"We  hope  that  the  writer  who  signs  himself 
"Anthony  Yorke"  will  continue  to  write  for  the 
college  boy.  He  has  put  into  this  story  all  the 
elements  for  an  ideal  story  except  originality.  He 
has  read  either  too  many  boys'  stories  or  too  few; 
but  he  has  capability,  and  we  look  forward  to  his 
next  work  with  great  expectations. 

One  Poor    Scruple.    By   Mrs.  AVilfrid   Ward.    Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co. 

This  novel  recounts  the  experiences  of  a  convent- 
bred  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  man  who  had  amassed 
w^ealth.  Thrown  into  the  maelstrom  of  society,  her 


social  ambitions  lead  her  away  from  the  practice 
of  her  religion,  and  at  last  she  is  engaged  to  marry 
a  divorced  lord.  "One  poor  scruple "  haunts  her, 
however,  and  brings  her  to  the  verge  of  hysteria. 
Just  before  the  marriage  a  fashionable  and  irre- 
Hgious  young  lady,  the  heroine's  rival,  commits 
suicide  on  account  of  unrequited  passion ;  and 
siiiniltaneously  the  heroine's  sister-in-law,  a  charm- 
ing Catholic  girl,  announces  that  she  is  about  to 
enter  a  convent.  As  a  result  of  these  influences,  the 
marriage  is  broken  off,  and  the  foolish  girl  retunis 
to  her  early  practices  of  piety. 

The  story  is  told  well  and  at  times  powerfully. 
It  is  up  to  date  in  flavor,  and  is  managed  with 
a  dash  and  brightness  possible  only  to  one  who 
knows  both  literature  aud  society  thoroughly.  Its 
ethical  value  is  great,  and  it  is  a  sincere  gratifi- 
cation to  find  a  new  novel  which  comes  out  so 
squarely  for  Catholic  belief  and  the  sanctity  of 
marriage  as  against  "liberal"  indifference  to  faith 
and  morals  issued  from  a  secular  publishing-house. 
Mrs.  Wilfrid  Ward's  story  may  be  regarded  as  the 
analogue  to  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward's  "Helbeck," 
and  the  lesson  it  inculcates  has  high  value.  The 
agnostic  girl  in  "  Helbeck,"  finding  religion  a 
barrier  to  marriage  with  the  man  of  her  choice, 
deliberately  commits  suicide;  the  Catholic  girl  in 
Mrs.  Ward's  "  One  Poor  Scruple "  wavers,  it  is 
true,  but  God's  grace  brings  her  the  victory  of 
faith  in  the  end. 


Obituary. 

Rewemher  tbem  that  are  in  bands,  as  if  you  were  bound 
with  them.  Heb..  xlii,  ;i. 

The  following  deceased  persons  are  recommended 
to  the  charitable  prayers  of  our  readers : 

The  Rev.  Henry  L.  Wright,  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
Philadelphia;  and  the  Rev.  Edward  J.  Conroy,  of 
the  Archdiocese  of  New  York,  who  lately  departed 
this  life. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Campbell,  of  Detroit,  Mich. ;  Miss  Lena 
Meyers,  Lexington,  Ky.  ;  .  Mr.  Thomas  Kennedy, 
Dover,  N.  H. ;  Mrs.  M.  C.  Heimann,  Massillon,  Oliio; 
Mr.  Neil  Mullin,  Mrs.  Bridget  Mullin,  Mr.  William 
Mooney,  and  Mr.  Michael  J.  McGrath,  Wilmington, 
Del.  ;  Mrs.  Catherine  MeKone,  Chicago.  111.  ;  Miss 
Annie  Ryan,  Pittsburg.  Pa.;  Mrs.  Catherine  Daley, 
Middletown.Conn.;  Mrs.  Mary  Harrison.  Rochester, 
N.  H. ;  Miss  B.  M.  Bronham,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  ; 
Mrs.  E.  G.  McMahon,  New  York  city;  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang,  Waseca.  Minn.;  Mr.  Joseph  T.  Brandiwiede, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  ;  Mr.  John  Mclnerney,  Co.  Meath, 
Ireland;  and  Mrs. Catherine  Dreffer, Covington,  Ky. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faith- 
ful departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in 
peace ! 


UNDER  THE  MANTLE  OF  OUR    BLESSED  MOTHER. 


The  Blue-Lady's  Knight. 


BY    MARY    F.  NIXON. 

III.— The  First  Week  at  School. 

OB,  meantime,  had  reached  home 
in  a  sadly  dishevelled  frame  of 
mind  and  body,  —  Bob  having 
added  insult  to  injury  by  kicking  up  his 
heels  and  depositing  his  master  on  the 
haymow  in  the  barnyard.  Rob  picked 
himself  up,  to  find  that  Abe  had  gone  on 
an  errand.  So  he  said  to  Avmt  Seeley : 
^  '*As  soon  as  Abe  comes  home,  please 
tell  him  to  go  down  to  the  big  sycamore 
tree  in  the  far  field  and  get  Molly.  She's 
up  the  tree  and  can't  get  down." 

"  .\11  right,  honey!  Yo'  go  'long,  an' 
don't  yo'  go  to  'sturbin'  yo'  maw.  She's 
tuk  with  one  of  her  headaches,  an'  she 
sayed  when  yo'  all  come  home,  yo'  was 
to  be  quiet;  an'  thar's  a  new  book  on 
the  settin'-room  table." 

Rob  hurried  in  to  look  at  the  book, — 
a  rare  treat,  for  books  were  not  plen- 
tiful in  the  Ozarks;  while  faithless  Aunt 
Seeley,  engrossed  in  the  preparation  of  a 
hoe-cake  for  tea,  forgot  all  about  Molly. 

''I'll  just  see  what  that  book  is,  and 
then  I'll  go  and  make  sure  that  Abe  goes 
for  Molly,"  thought  Rob. 

What  a  fascinating  cover  the  book 
had!  —  a   lance    and    a    banner,  and    the 


name  in  gold  letters,  ''The  Lances  of 
Lynwood,"  by  Charlotte  M.  Yonge.  He 
peeped  inside,  and  saw  delightful  pictures 
of  knights  and  squires  and  battle  scenes, 
with    waving  plumes,  and  gaily  capari- 


soned horsemen  in  shining  coats  of  mail, 
Rob  had  been  brought  up  on  Miss 
Yonge's  stories,  —  all  those  charming 
historical  tales  which  bring  the  people  of 
that  olden  time  so  near  to  our  own  day. 
He  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
seeing  what  it  was  all  about;  it  would 
take  only  a  minute,  he  thought.  And 
he  flung  himself  down  in  the  broad, 
cushioned  window -seat;  and  soon  Rob 
knew  nothing  but  the  joys  and  sorrows, 
the  adventures  and  exploits  of  Eustace, 
the  young  Esquire  of  Lynwood,  when  he 
went  to  the  Spanish  wars  in  the  train 
of  the  great  Black  Prince  —  while  poor 
little  Molly  awaited  in  vain  a  rescuer. 

When  his  mother  descended  at  tea  time, 
her  headache  better,  she  found  him  still 
reading.  Rob  loved  a  book  better  than 
any  plaything  in  the  world,  and  so 
absorbed  was  he  that  he  did  not  notice 
his  mother  until  she  spoke. 

"How  do  you  like  the  new  book, 
dear?"  inquired  a  sweet  voice. 

He  sprang  to  his  feet,  half  confused, 
though  too  instinctively  polite  not  to 
stand  when  a  lady  spoke  to  him. 
''0  mother,"  he  cried,  "it's  a  dandy!'* 
"  Miss  Yonge  would  be  complimented 
could  she  hear  you,"  vShe  laughed.  "But 
where  is  Molly?" 

"Molly!"  The  question  recalled  him 
to  himself  and  to  all  the  horrors  of  the 
situation:  "Mother,  I've  done  an  awful 
thing!"  he  exclaimed,  as  near  to  tears 
as  his  manly  twelve  j^ears  would  permit. 
"I've  forgotten  her.  She's  in  the  big 
sycamore  in  the  far  field,  unless  Abe  has 
gone  to  get  her  down." 
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"What  on  earth  do  you  mean?" 

Rob  hung  his  head,  too  ashamed  to 
defend  himself;  while  his  mother  hurried 
away  to  send  Abe  to  search  for  Molly. 
Before  she  could  dispatch  him,  however, 
the  ''fair  Imogen"  cantered  up  the  drive 
with  her  double  burden ;  and  a  very  tired 
little  Molly  was  put  into  her  mother's 
arms,  to  be  cuddled  and  petted  to  her 
heart's  content. 

''Where's  Rob?"  asked  the  little  girl. 
"Why  didn't  Abe  come?" 

"It's  too  bad,  Molly  dear!"  And  her 
mother  explained  Rob's  defection. 

"He  forgot  all  'bout  me,  didn't  he?" 
asked  MoWj,  quick  to  feel  the  true  state 
of  the  case.  "That's  'cause  he's  a  boy. 
Girls  don't  forget  people  so  easy;  do 
they,  mother  dearest?" 

She  looked  wistful;  for  the  long  and 
lonely  time  spent  in  the  tree  had  been 
peopled  with  many  horrors,  despite  her 
bravery;  and  it  seemed  so  hard  to  be 
forgotten.  But  when  her  brother  stole 
shamefaced  to  her  and  said,  "I'm  awful 
sorry!  Here,  you  can  have  the  book, 
Moll,"  she  rubbed  her  soft  little  cheek 
up  and  down  his  rough  coat  sleeve 
caressingly  and  said: 

"I  don't  mind  so  much.  It's  all  right. 
Tote  stayed  by  me," — which,  though  she 
did  not  for  an  instant  mean  it  as  a 
reproach,  made  Rob  more  ashamed  of 
himself  than  anything  she  could  have 
said.  To  be  less  faithful  than  a  dog!  It 
was  awful! 

It  proved  a  salutary  lesson  for  the 
boy.  He  was  more  thoughtful  of  Molly 
than  ever  before,  and  the  long  summer 
days  which  followed  were  happier  for 
Molly  in  consequence.  Summer  in  the 
Ozarks  is  a  cheerful  guest;  and  Molly 
and  Rob  enjoyed  it  to  the  full,  wandering 
at  will  through  woods  and  meadows, 
companions  of  the  birds  and  flowers. 

When  September  came,  with  hints  of 
winter  in  its  chill  nights,  but  summery 
too,  with  brilliant  days  of  sunshine,  the 


little  folks  started  oif  to  school,  full  of 
timorous  anticipations  for  the  future.  It 
was  as  if  an  Andre  neared  the  long- 
sought  pole  to  both  of  them ;  for,  eager 
as  were  their  anticipations,  they  were 
not  unmixed  with  fears  as  well. 

Mrs.  Parker  saw  them  start  off"  with 
a  heavy  heart,  and  said  to  herself: 

"I  never  thought  my  children  would 
go  to  the  public  school;  but  I  suppose 
Herbert  knows  best." 

The  week  seemed  endless  to  her;  and 
when  at  length  Friday  afternoon  came, 
and  Farmer  Carter's  goods-wagon  was 
heard  rumbling  from  town,  bringing  the 
weekly  provisions  in  exchange  for  butter 
and  eggs  and  poultry,  she  watched  for 
the  children.  There  they  were  —  out  of 
the  wagon  before  it  stopped,  rushing 
frantically  up  the  walk  with  cries  of, 
"0  mother!  mother!  —  where  are  you?" 
Then  she  w^as  nearly  smothered,  deaf- 
ened with  a  duet  of  shrill  voices,  both 
talking  at  once;  and  at  last  she  had 
time  to  say: 

"Sit  down  and  tell  me  all  about  it." 

"It's  lovely!"  cried  Molly,  getting  her 
words  in  first  as  usual,  her  gray  eyes 
black  with  excitement.  "We're  in  the 
same  classes.  Rob  knows  the  most,  but 
he  was  'fraid  to  speak  up  and  say  so. 
He  never  can  tell  what  he  knows;  and 
I  can  always  tell  it,  and  more  too- 
all  the  things  I  half  know,  I  mean.  We 
study  readin'  and  writin',  'rithmetic  and 
geography ;  and  have  all  sorts  of  things 
on  the  blackboard.  There  are  lots  of 
girls  and  boys;  some  are  nice  and  some 
aren't.  And  Rob  had  a  fight  the  second 
day!" — she  stopped,  out  of  breath. 

"Why,  Rob!" 

His  mother  looked  at  him  anxiously. 
Was  her  quiet,  gentlemanly  boy  to  be 
turned  into  a  fighting  school-boy  in  one 
short  week?  He  still  bore  about  with  ^ 
him  the  remains  of  a  very  black  eye ;  but 
he  spoke  up  sturdily,  though  flushing 
guiltily : 
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''Truly  I  couldn't  help  it,  mother.  My 
father  said  not  to  fight  unless  you  had 
to,  and  if  you  did  to  lick  'em.  I'd  have 
fixed  'em  in  another  minute!" 

"But  what  was  the  matter?" 

Molly  jumped  up  and  down  excitedly, 
and  cried  ungrammatically: 

'"Twas  me!" 

"A  boy  said  she  was  a  country  jake 
and  laughed  at  her,  and  I  licked  him!" 
said  Rob,  stoutly.  "Then  the  teacher 
caught  us,  and  said  he'd  whip  us  both 
for  fightin'.  He  didn't  care  which  was 
right  and  which  was  wrong,  —  'twas 
'gainst  the  rules.  So  he  switched  Bill 
first,  and  he  yelled  and  yelled  like  he  was 
killed.  Afterward  he  said  the  teacher 
didn't  hurt,  but  he  yelled  because  he 
knew  the  whipping  would  stop  sooner 
if  he  did.  Then  'twas  my  turn ;  course  I 
never  said  a  word.  It's  lyin'  to  cry  when 
you're  not  hurt  just  as  much  as  sayin' 
things  are  so  when  they  ain't;  don't 
you  think  so,  mother?  Well,  when  he'd 
hit  me  twice,  Molly  came  runnin'  'cross 
the  playground — the  boys  and  girls  play 
together  in  our  room,  but  they  don't  in 
the  bigger  ones,  —  and  she  grabbed  the 
switch  out  of  his  hand  and  broke  it  all 
to  pieces.  Her  pigtails  were  bobbin'  the 
way  they  always  do  when  she's  mad; 
her  cheeks  were  red  as  fire,  and  I  didn't 
know  what  the  teacher  would  say.  He 
looked  at  her  for  a  minute,  and  then  he 
laughed  fit  to  kill  himself.  '  The  she-bear 
defendin'  her  young!'  he  said.  'I  ain't 
a  bear,' said  Molly.  'Rob  ain't  young; 
but  if  you  thought  I'd  let  my  brother 
get  whipped  for  takin'  care  of  me,  you're 
mistaken,— so  there ! '  Then  he  asked  all 
about  it.  And  he's  real  nice,  mother; 
for  he  put  his  arm  round  my  shoulder 
and  said :  '  I  had  to  whip  you,  my  boy, 
because  I  promised  a  whippin'  to  the 
next  two  boys  I  caught  fightin'  in  the 
school -yard.  But  you  were  right  to 
defend  your  sister;  and  next  time  you're 
tryin'  to  do  that— well,  fight  outside  the 


gate,  and  I'll  stand  by  and  see  fair  play.' 
Then  he  laughed  and  made  a  grand  bow 
to  Molly,  and  walked  off".  That's  all, 
mother  dear." 

Rob  looked  shamefaced,  not  knowing 
how  his  tale  would  be  received. 

Before  Mrs.  Parker  could  speak,  Molly, 
tired  of  keeping  her  tongue  still  for  such 
an  unusual  space  of  time,  cried : 

"0  mother,  school  is  so  excitin' !  We 
like  it.  But  won't  you  please  tell  me 
something  before  we  go  back?  What 
sort  of  a  religion  are  we,  mother?  "  And 
the  little  girl  wrinkled  up  her  broad 
forehead  and  seemed  puzzled. 

"Religion!  Why,  what  do  you  mean, 
child  ?  "  Her  mother  looked  at  her  in 
utter  bewilderment. 

"  You  can't  imagine  how  everybody 
talks  about  it,"'  said  Molly,  looking 
quite  important.  "Every  single  girl  has 
a  religion.  There's  Ginny  May  Tyler — 
she's  a  Campbellite ;  and  Laura  Joy's  a 
Baptist-Close  Communist — " 

"Communion!"  interrupted  Rob. 

"Althea  Wright's  father  is  a  Congre- 
gational minister  ;  and  a  lot  of  'em  are 
Methodies  and  some  Presbyters  ;  and 
there's  one  girl  who's  a  Papist.  She's  a 
mighty  nice  girl  too.  Her  name's  Teresa 
Martin,  and.  I  liked  her  better'n  any  of 
'em  at  first.  I  like  her  now  too,  only 
one  of  the  girls  said  the  other  day  :  '  I 
shouldn't  think  you'd  play  with  that 
Martin  girl.'  I  asked  why,  and  she  said 
because  she  was  a  Papist,  and  no  nice 
people  were  Papists,  only  ordinary  folks. 
I  wasn't  goin'  to  tell  her  I  didn't  know 
what  the  word  meant,  so  I  said :  '  I  think 
she's  real  nice,  anyway,  if  she  is  a 
Papist.'  So  I  thought  I'd  ask  you  all 
'bout  it.  You  see,  mother,  we  have  to 
know  what  religion  we  are,  'cause  the 
different  ones  give  treats  to  the  school- 
children at  Christmas,  and  only  those 
can  go  who  belong  to  the  religion  that's 
givin'  it.    What  am  1,  mother?" 

Never  in  Mrs.  Parker's  life  had  she  been 
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confronted  with  such  a  question.    What 
Gould  she  say?    How  satisfy  the  sweet 
and  wistful  face  upraised  to  hers?    In  a 
great  wave  of  sorrow  her  o  wn  weakness 
seemed  to  sweep  over  her.    Why  had  she 
yielded  to  her  husband?    Why  had  she 
not   brought    up    her    children    as    she 
herself  had  been  brought  up,  to  love  and 
practise    her  religion?     Would  the  time 
come  when  they  would  reproach  her  for 
having  sold  their  birthright  for  a  mess 
of  pottage  ?    At  last  she  spoke,  slowly : 
''  Molly  dear,  I  am  sorry  that  they  talk 
about  such  things  at  your  school.    No 
feally  well-bred  people  discuss    religion. 
Everybody  can  not  think  alike,  and  your 
father  does  not  like  to  have  people  tied 
down  to  any  particular  thing.     Religion 
means  the  church  one  goes  to,  and  the 
things  one  believes,  and  a  great   many 
things  which  you  are  too  little  to  under- 
stand.   When  you    are    older  you    shall 
hear  all  about  it,  and  your  father  says 
Jrou  shall  choose  a  religion  for  yourself. 
But   always   remember    that   there    are 
good  people  in  every  church,  and  some 
of  the  noblest  people  the  world  has  ever 
known  have  been  Papists.    That  is  only 
another  word   for  Catholics.  And    they 
have   been  people  like  Shakespeare  and 
Sir     Philip    Sidney    and    the    Chevalier 
Bayard,  and    the   great   men   you   read 
about  in  your  history  stories.    Never  let 
any  one  say  anything  against  Catholics 
in  your  presence,  my  children ;    for  your 
own    dear   grandmamma  was    one  and 
your  Aunt  Esther." 

''Were  they?"  cried  both  children,  in 
amazement;  and  Rob  asked  eagerly  the 
unanswerable  question : 

"0  mother!    then,  why  aren't  we?" 

(To  be  continued.) 


Billy  and  Molly:   Their  Ups  and  Downs* 


BY    SYLVIA    UUNTIXG 


Be  good,  sweet  child,  and  let  who  will  be  clever; 
Do  noble  things,  not  dream  them,  all  day  long; 
Bo  shalt   thou    make   life,  death,  and   that   vast 
forever, 

One  grand,  sweet  song. 

—Kingsley. 


XXI.— On  Board  the  Warship. 

"  My,  my !  "  whispered  Mrs.  Granger  to 
Molly,  as  they  pressed  closer  to  the  edge 
of  the  w^harf.  "What  a  terrible  pickle 
this  is  we've  got  into,  I  say!" 

"I  think  maybe  we  will  get  out  of 
it  now,"  said  Molly.  "It  is  likely  the 
sailors  will  ask  some  of  the  boatmen  to 
come  over  for  us,  after  they  have  found 
out  how  we  came  to  be  here." 

Mr.  Granger  was  already  explaining 
the  situation  to  the  sailor  w^ho  had 
hailed  them  from  the  boat.  And  the 
sailor,  having  reported  to  his  superior 
officer,  returned  once  more. 

"The  captain  says  after  we've  taken 
him  ashore,  we're  to  come  back  here 
and  take  you  off." 

"Where  to?"  queried  Mr.  Granger. 

"Over  to  the  ship,"  was  the  reply. 
"You'll  have  to  wait  there  a  few  minutes 
till  some  of  the  officers  are  ready  to 
go  ashore;  that  will  be  maybe  fifteen 
minutes.    Then  we'll  row  you  over." 

"  That  will  be  all  right,  and  much 
obliged  to  you  and  your  captain,"  said 
Mr.  Granger.  "  This  boy  is  crazy  to  be  a 
seaman;  and  as  we  couldn't  go  aboard 
ship,  we  thought  the  next  best  thing  to 
do  would  be  to  come  over  and  see  the 
marines  drill.  I  believe  that  fellow  knew 
there  wasn't  goin'  to  be  any  drill." 

"Course  he  did,"  said  the  sailor.  "He 
didn't  want  nothin'  but  his  dollar.  Hold 
on  a  bit,  and  we'll  be  back." 

In  a  moment  he  was  gone;  and  the 
boat,  skimming  over  the  water  like  a 
bird,  was  soon  on  her  way  shoreward. 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  that  man  that 
you  had  a  boy  belongin'  to  the  ship?" 
inquired  Mrs.  Granger. 

"There  wasn't  any  time:  he  was  in  a 
big  hurry.    Them   fellows   have  to  skip 
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about  lively,  I  can   tell  you,  —  especially 
when  they've  got  the  captain  aboard.' 

'*Do  you  suppose  that  was  really  the 
captain  of  the  ship?"  asked  Billy.     ' 

"That's  what  he  said,"  answered  Mr. 
Granger.  "And  he  certainly  looked  like 
a  captain." 

"His  clothes  weren't  trimmed  off  very 
much,"  said  his  wife.  "I  thought  they 
dressed  like  soldiers — with  epaulets  and 
gold  lace,  you  know?" 

"In  books  the}^  do,"  responded  her 
husband.  "But  they  wear  civilian's 
clothes  when  they're  on  shore.  In  any 
case,  you  can  mostly  always  tell  them 
by  their  air  of  command."  • 

In  a  short  time  they  saw  the  boat 
returning;  and  as  it  came  nearer,  they 
observed  that  the  captain  was  still  on 
board.  He  held  several  letters  in  his 
hands,  one  of  which  he  was  reading. 

"He  got  some  news  over  there  that 
made  him  turn  back,"  said  Mr.  Granger. 

The  sailor  who  had  first  accosted  them 
made  his  appearance  again  as  soon  as 
the  boat  neared  the  landing. 

"Be  lively  now,  and  come  right  down, 
all  of  you!"  he  called  out. 

The  party  lost  no  time  obe^ang  orders, 
and  soon  found  themselves  comfortably 
seated,  opposite  the  captain,  who  saluted 
them  with  a  grave  inclination  of  the 
head,  and  resumed  his  reading. 

"  Wouldn't  you  love  to  go  on  board  the 
ship?"  whispered  Molly  to  her  brother 
as  they  approached  the  vessel. 

"Yes,"  he  replied  in  the  same  tone; 
"but  it  will  not  be  of  any  use  to  wish 
it.  Visitors  are  not  allowed  on  board. 
Some  other  time  there  may  be  a  big  ship 
in  port,  and  we  may  have  better  luck." 

"But  we  shall  not  be  here  then,"  said 
Molly,  —  "not  if  Miguel  Solferano  does 
as  he  promised  to  do." 

The  captain  folded  his  letter  and  put 
it  with  the  others. 

"So  you  would  like  to  go  aboard 
ship?"    he  inquired,  with  a  kind  smile. 


"Well,  3'ou  may  do  so, — you  and  your 
grandparents." 

"Beg  pardon,  sir!"  said  Mr.  Granger. 
"But  they're  not  our  grandchildren, 
though  we'd  be  proud  of  them  if  they 
was;  for  a  couple  of  nicer,  or  brighter 
or  better  children  never  was  born — " 

"  Oh  !  now,  George,"  said  his  wife,  who 
had  caught  sight  of  the  embarrassed 
looks  of  the  brother  and  sister,  "don't 
shame  them;  though  every  word  you 
say  is  true.  We're  all  much  obliged,  sir, 
for  a  pleasure  so  unexpected,  tumin'  our 
annoyance  into  a  delight." 

*  *  The  greatest  delight  we  could  have 
had,  sir,"  added  Billy.  "We  are  so  very 
thankful!" 

"We've  got  a  boy  on  the  Philadelphia/' 
continued  Mr.  Granger.  "He's  not  here 
w4th  the  ship.  He  sprained  his  limb,  and 
is  laid  up  in  San  Francisco." 

"What  name?"  inquired  the  captain. 

"Jim— Jim  Granger." 
,  "Ah!  A  good  fellow,  —  a  very  good 
fellow,"  said  the  captain.  "Jim  is  a  boy 
that  knows  how  to  use  his  liberty,"  he 
went  on,  with  a  slight  knitting  of  the 
brows.  "He  is  bound  to  advance,  that 
boy.  I  know  him  very  well,  as  he  has 
performed  some  special  duties." 

The  faces  of  the  father  and  mother 
beamed  with  satisfaction  as  he  spoke. 

Billy  could  scarcely  believe  he  was 
not  dreaming  as  he  gaily  climbed  up 
the  ladder  and  found  himself  on  a  real 
ship — a  veritable  man-of-war, — and  that 
as  an  invited  guest.  W^hile  they  stood 
looking  about  them,  the  sailor  who  had 
spoken  to  them  on  the  island  touched 
the  boy  on  the  shoulder,  sa3^ing: 

"I  am  to  show  you  round;  but  first 
the  captain  has  given  orders  that  you 
are  all  to  have  luncheon,  as  the  boat 
won't  go  back  for  more  than  an  hour. 
There's  dispatches  come,  and  she's  got 
to  wait  till  the}' 're  answered.  Come 
below,  all  of  you." 

This  was  like  a  fairv-tale  indeed.    The 
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party  were  soon  seated  at  a  bountifully 
spread  table  in  the  non-commissioned 
officers'  mess,  served  by  a  bright,  clean- 
looking  boy  about  Billy's  age,  who 
became  voluble  and  doubly  attentive 
when  informed  by  Mrs.  Granger  of  her 
identity  as  the  mother  of  Jim. 

''He's  an  awful  nice  man,"  said  the 
boy.  ''He's  mighty  good  to  us  young 
fellows,  and  I  tell  you  some  of  'em  isn't. 
We'd  do  anything  for  Jim  Granger." 

When  luncheon  was  over,  the  sailor 
once  more  appeared  ;  and,  beginning  with 
the  uppermost  deck,  took  them  through 
the  entire  ship,  explaining  everything, 
and  telling  his  shipmates  as  they  went 
along  that  these  were  "Jim  Granger's 
folks."  This  piece  of  news  always  seemed 
an  "open  sesame"  to  the  most  extraor- 
dinary kindness  and  attention. 

Great  cleanliness  prevailed  all  through  ' 
the  ship:  the  floors  and  decks  were 
immaculate;  the  brasses  polished  like 
mirrors,  much  to  the  surprise  of  Mrs, 
Granger,  who,  she  said,  had  never  before 
known  that  men  could  be  such  good 
housekeepers.  Everyone  was  busy  at 
something,  and  all  seemed  contented  and 
happy  ;  though  their  guide  informed 
them  that  the  men  were  disappointed 
at  being  refused  "liberty"  because  of 
its  abuse  the  day  previous  by  certain 
of  their  companions. 

Billy  stood  for  some  time  outside  the 
captain's  cabin  conversing  with  a  young 
ensign,  who,  attracted  by  his  manly 
appearance  and  intelligent  remarks,  took 
pleasure  in  answering  his  questions. 

When  they  were  about  to  separate,  the 
captain  opened  the  door  of  his  cabin  and 
spoke  to  the  boy  very  kindly,  showing 
him  the  pictures  of  his  wife  and  sons — 
twin  boys  of  Billy's  own  age. 

"  They  are  both  destined  for  the  navy," 
he  observed.  "You  may  be  classmates 
yet," — with  a  smile,  showing  that  he  had 
heard  the  conversation  outside. 

"That   would   be  a  fine   thing,"  said 


the  boy,  without  embarrassment.  "I 
only  wish  my  way  to  Annapolis  was  as 
direct  as  theirs." 

"Their  chances  may  be  a  little  better," 
said  the  captain.  "But  an  appointment 
once  secured,  everything  depends  upon 
the  examination.  If  you  should  be  better 
prepared,  my  boy,  wnth  you  would  lie 
the  advantage." 

As  Billy  left  the  captain's  room  he  met 
the  young  ensign  again,  who  told  him 
he  was  a  lucky  fellow  to  win  "  old 
graybeard's"  notice. 

"He  does  not  seem  old  to  me,"  said 
the  boy,  "though  his  beard  is  gray." 

"He's  not  old  either,"  said  the  ensign; 
"but  that  is  what  they  all  call  him.  He 
has  seen  a  great  deal  of  service,  you 
know.  A  life  at  sea  wears  a  man  out 
very  soon.  But  if  you  have  a  taste  for 
it,  you  don't  seem  to  mind.  It's  a  fine 
life,  after  all." 

The  ensign  took  Billy  for  a  more 
thorough  inspection  of  the  boiler-room 
than  the  others  had  made ;  Mrs.  Granger 
and  Molly,  in  particular,  shrinking  from 
the  large  engines,  which  seemed  to  them 
like  fierce,  living  monsters  whom  they 
feared  to  approach.  He  also  explained 
the  guns  more  fully  than  the  sailor  had 
done;  and  Billy  was  in  the  midst  of  a 
crowd  of  eager  questions  when  ordered  I 
to  "come  below,"  as  the  launch  was- <| 
ready  to  start. 

This  time  there  were  two  junior  officers 
aboard.  They  never  relaxed  from  their 
dignity  during  the  trip,  but  our  friends 
were  not  at  all  concerned  thereat.  Their ' 
enjoyment  had  been  too  perfect  to  be 
marred  by  so  slight  a  circumstance.  As 
they  stepped  ashore  Billy  gave  a  long, 
yearning  glance  at  the  Philadelphia. 
lying  at  anchor,  with  the  feeling  that 
this  had  been,  in  some  respects,  the 
happiest  day  of  his  life.  A  schooner  was 
loading  for  Lower  California,  and  a  huge 
Australian  vessel  taking  on  sand  for 
ballast  in  lieu  of  the  coal  she  had  brought 
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over  a  week  before.  The  members  of 
a  girls'  rowing  club,  in  natty  blue  and 
white  costumes,  with  flat  glazed  caps, 
were  arranging  themselves  in  their  boats 
for  an  afternoon  on  the  bay. 

** Here's  a  ship's  ribbon*  Billy,"  said 
Mr.  Granger,  pulling  a  long  black  ribbon 
from  his  pocket,  on  which  was  printed 
ill  gilt  letters  the  word  Philadelphia. 

''Thank  you!"  said  Billy.  ''I  did  not 
know  they  would  give  them  away." 

'*0h,  yes!  That  young  fellow  said  he 
knew  you'd  like  it.  He  gave  it  to  me 
while  you  was  in  the  captain's  cabin. 
You  can  wear  it  on  your  hat  or  throw 
it  over  your  lookin'-glass.  Do  whatever 
you  please  with  it,  it—" 

"There  he  is  now!"  interrupted  Mrs. 
Granger,  pointing  to  a  man  whose  boat, 
laden  with  passengers,  had  just  touched 
the  landing.  ''There  is  the  fellow  that 
left  us  on  the  island.  Go  to  him,  George, 
and  see  what  he  has  to  say  for  himself.'' 

"He  can't  say  anythin'  but  tell  some 
lie,"  said  her  husband.  "I'm  not  goin'  to 
lose  my  temper  with  him,  Millie.  Besides, 
though  he  didn't  mean  to,  he  got  us 
the  best  treat  we've  had  in  many  a  day. 
Come  along;  we'll  just  pass  him  by 
without  lookin'  at  him." 

But  Billy  had  already  made  his  way 
over  to  Captain  Belshaw,  and  that 
entirely  with  Molly's  approbation,  who, 
like  her  brother,  could  on  occasions  be 
aroused  to  indignation. 

"  See,  there  is  Billy !  He's  goin'  to  talk 
to  him,"  said  Mrs.  Granger,  who  had 
turned  around  to  speak  to  the  children. 
"Let's  see  what  he  does,  father." 

The  old  couple  could  hear  every  word 
that  was  said.  As  the  last  passenger 
stepped  ashore,  the  captain,  casting  his 
watery  eyes  about  him  in  search  of  a 
new  cargo,  was  thus  accosted  by  Billy, 
who  suddenh^  appeared  from  behind  the 
stanchion  where  he  had  been  waiting. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  -sir!  But  will  you 
be   kind    enough    to    explain    why    you 


took  us  over  to  North  Island  and  left  us 
there  in  that  ungentlemanly  way?" 

"Didn't  you  ask  to  be  taken  over?" 
replied  Captain  Belshaw,  with  a  snarl. 

"  Yes,  but  didn't  you  know  at  the  time 
that  there  was  to  be  no  drill?" 

"What  if  I  did?  'Twas  none  of  my 
business.   I  have  to  make  my  livin'." 

"But  why  didn't  you  call  for  us?" 

"  The  first  trip  back  the  folks  were  in  a 
hurry  and  wouldn't  let  me  stop.  Then 
I  forgot  all  about  ye,  —  I  declare  I  did." 

"Now,  'tain't  so.  Captain  Belshaw!" 
shouted  the  carroty  -  headed  boy,  who 
was  engaged  in  some  trifling  occupation 
in  the  stern  of  the  boat.  "  Second  trip  we 
was  too  much  in  a  hurry,  and  third  trip 
they  wasn't  there." 

"How  did  ye  get  off",  anyway?"  asked 
the  captain.  "I  felt  real  anxious  about 
ye,  —  didn't  I,  Silas?"  he  said,  looking 
back  at  the  boy. 

"Sure!  "  was  the  reply.  "Was  thinkin' 
of  sendin'  a  scoutin'  party  after  'em." 

Billy's  face  began  to  show  signs  of 
ill-repressed  disgust. 

"You  did  us  a  service,  anyway,  with 
your  mean  trick,"  he  said.  "We  were 
taken  ofl"  by  the  Philadelphia's  launch, 
and  they  rowed  us  over  to  the  ship. 
We've  had  a  treat  to-day  that  none  of 
3^our  other  passengers  had.  They  took 
us  all  over  the  ship,  and  showed  us 
everything." 

"Did  they  fetch  ye  back  here  to  the 
wharf?"  asked  the  captain,  not  a  little 
surprised  at  the  boy's  information. 

"Yes.  Didn't  you  see  the  launch  going 
back  as  you  came  up  a  minute  ago?" 

"  Didn't  take  notice.  It  comes  and 
goes  all  day." 

"We're  nabobs,  we  are,"  sneered  the 
carroty-headed  boy,  stepping  out  of  the 
boat  and  settling  himself  into  an  exact 
imitation  of  Billy's  position  beside  the 
stanchion.    "We're  awful  proud — hey?" 

"We're  not  nabobs!"  said  Billy  in 
reply;     "but    we    don't    propose    to    be 
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imposed  on  altogether.  What  I  really 
came  down  here  for,  captain,  was  to  say 
that  the  sailors  on  the  Philadelphia— 
that  is,  those  who  rowed  us  over — 
thought  you  had  played  us  a  cowardly 
trick;  and  I  don't  believe  they  wnll  do 
you  many  good  turns  while  they  are 
here.  And,  besides,  I  wanted  to  tell  you 
that  I'd  be  glad  to  take  that  dollar  back 
to  Mr.  Granger  that  you  — that  you — 
didn't  earn." 

If  Molly  had  not  given  her  brother  a 
gentle  poke  in  the  ribs  he  would  probably 
have  ended  the  last  sentence  in  a  more 
emphatic  manner.  As  it  was,  much  to  his 
surprise,  his  words  had  instant  effect. 
Captain  Belshaw  put  his  hand  into  his 
pocket  and  drew  forth  a  silver  dollar, 
which  he  placed  in  Billy's  hand. 

''Here,  sonny,"  he  said,  in  his  most 
suave  tones, —  "here's  your  money.  It 
was  all  a  mistake  and  an  oversight,  I 
do  assure  you.  I'm  dreadful  sorry  it 
happened  the  way  it  did;  but  I  was  so 
flustered  and  disappointed  about  the 
ship  not  takin'  on  visitors  that  I  got 
kind  of  out  of  my  usual  way.  Don't  say 
nothin'  about  it,  and  there's  your  dollar. 
Take  it  back  to  your  grandpa;  and  if 
ever  you  and  your  sister  would  like  to 
come  down  and  have  a  ride  in  my  boat, 
you'll  be  w^elcome  — free,  orat/s.^" 

"Thank  you!"  said  Billy.  "We  don't 
live  here,  and  probably  we  shan't  come 
to  the  water-front  for  some  time  again. 
I'm  glad  to  see  you're  not  quite  as  bad 
as  you  seemed  to  be,  after  all." 

"Well,  I  swan!"  exclaimed  Captain 
Belshaw,  as  the  children  walked  awa^'. 
"There's  a  young  one  for  ye!" 

"  He's  a  boss,  he  is!  "  said  the  carroty- 
headed  boy;  and  the  two  stood  and 
watched  the  party  as  they  left  the  wharf 
until  they  could  be  seen  no  more. 

"  Billy,"  said  Mr.  Granger  after  the  boy 
placed  the  coin  in  his  hand,  "I  feel  like 
having  this  here  dollar  framed,  or  putting 
it  out  at  interest  for  your  benefit.  You 


have  the  coolest,  surest  way  of  doin' 
things  I  ever  saw." 

"It  was  only  fair,"  answered  Billy. 
"When  I  saw  the  captain  land  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  have  that  dollar  back." 

"Well,  he's  given  us  a  pleasant  day, 
anyway,"  said  Mr.  Granger.  "Without 
his  mean  actin'  we  w^ould  have  been 
back  home,  disappointed,  hoitrs  ago." 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


A  Famous  Crown. 


It  may  be  unknown  to  many  who  rcail 
this  that  what  is  called  the  Iron  Crown 
of  Lombardy  is  not  made  of  iron  but  of 
gold.  There  is,  however,  a  band  of  iron 
encircling  the  inner  side,  and  from  this  the 
crown  derives  its  name.  This  celebrated 
relic  is  composed  of  six  quadrangular 
pieces  of  gold  united  by  hinges,  and  is 
adorned  with  thirty -two  gems  and 
twenty-four  enamelled  jewels.  It  is  said 
that  the  little  strip  of  iron  is  made  from 
a  nail  of  the  True  Cross,  which  was  found 
by  St.  Helena,  mother  of  Constantine, 
who  carried  it,  before  its  conversion  into 
its  present  shape,  as  a  protection  from 
perils  on  the  battlefield. 

The  earliest  official  record  that  we  have 
of  the  use  of  this  crown  is  one  which 
relates  that  it  was  placed  upon  the  head 
of  the  King  of  Normandy  in  the  year  591. 
Since  then  it  is  said  to  have  been  worn 
by  thirty-four  monarchs,  one  of  whom 
was  Napoleon,  who,  placing  it  upon  his 
head  with  his  own  hands,  said:  "God 
has  given  it  to  me.  Let  him  beware  who 
would  touch  it."  Napoleon  founded  an 
order  of  knighthood  and  called  it  the 
Order  of  the  Iron  Crown.  Its  principles 
resemble  those  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

There  have  been  other  iron  crowns  in 
the  history  of  the  past,  but  the  famous 
Iron  Crown  of  Lombardy,  with  the 
sacred  little  band  inside,  is  the  onl}^  one 
now  in  existence. 
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—  •Unhdief  a  Sin"  and  "A  City  of  Confusion" 
are  8o  cnnphatically  traetatfH  for  the  timeH  that 
it  would  be  quit<'  Hupei-fluouH  to  iuHiHt  on  their 
iisefuhieHS.  They  are  the  first  of  a  series  of  reprints 
from  Thk  Avk  Maria,  to  include  many  y)of»n]ar 
treatises  on  timely  topics. 

—Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  is  one  of  the  most  indus- 
trious authors  of  our  time.  The  first  volume  of  his 
"England  in  the  Nineteenth  Century"  has  just 
been  issued,  and  his  autobio^aphy  will  appear 
this  month.  The  memoirs  of  Mr.  McCarthy  will 
he  well  worth  reading. 

—The  new  biography  of  Thaddeus  Stevens,  by 
Mr.  S.  W.  McCall,  brings  out  the  interesting  fact 
that  a  few  minutes  before  the  death  of  Stevens, 
two  Sisters  of  Charity,  who  had  nursed  him 
through  a  former  illness  and  were  present  at  his 
death-bed,  baptized  the  Southern  statesman  with 
his  full  consent. 

—The  second  centenary  of  Ilacine,  the  great 
national  poet  of  France,' was  observed  with  much 
futhusifism.  Several  members  of  the  Acji/lemy  were 
[iresent  at  the  Solemn  Mass  celebrated  on  the 
occasion.  The  eloquent  Bishop  of  Orleans  in  his 
sermon  pointed  out  the  deeply  religious  charax;t*ir 
of  Racine's  principal  works  and  gave  a  description 
of  his  edifying  death. 

—In  view  of  some  late  notes  in  these  pages,  our 
readei-s  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  a  sister  of 
Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock,  who  lives  in  Montreal,  is  a 
devout  Catholic.  She  is  a  woman  of  uncommon 
attainments  and  is  a  contributor  to  the  leading 
English  magazines.  She  is  associated  with  Father 
Doiigla.s  (Lord  Archibald  Douglas)  and  a  sister  of 
Adelaide  Procter  in  the  Southwark  Iminigration 
Society, 

—  XL  Othon  Guerlac,  in  his  Paris  letter  to  the 
Nation  (N.  Y.),  makes  the  assertion  that  outsiders 
can  recteive  accurate  impressions  of  the  French 
clergy  of  the  present  day  only  from  the  writings 
of  M.  Anatole  France,  who  is  now  enjoying  a  wide 
vogue.  ''With  Ferdinand  Fabre,"  he  says,  "he 
will  rank  aa  the  most  wonderful  historian  of  the 
Catholic  clergy  of  this  republican  i>eriod.  in  which 
the  situation  of  the  Church  luis  Ix-en  so  difficult  and 
thankless,  placed  between  a  hostile  government 
whose  favors  it  must  obtain,  and  a  fanatical  Cathr 
olic  party  whose  anti-repuVjlican  passions  it  must 
humor."  It  ought  to  be  said,  however,  that  M. 
France  portrays  only  the  political  side  of  ecclesi. 


astical  life  in  France,— r which  explains  why  the 
passive,  saintly  Frenr-h  abb^s  of  th»j  older  books 
do  not  figure  in  his  pages, 

—"The  Young  Man's  Way  to  Happiness"  and 
'The  Our  Father,"  descr'bed  as  a  booklet  for  young 
;iiid  old,  are  additions  to  a  series  of  small  voluin«'s 
translated  from  the  (iennan  of  the  Ilev.  V.  X. 
Wetzel  and  published  by  H.  Herder.  They  are 
useful  little  books,  full  of  good  thoughts  and  wine 
counsels.    We  commend  the  series  strongly. 

—Two  more  volumes  of  the  excellent  shorthand 
books  which  Messrs.  pitman  &  Sons  are  bringing 
out  have  reached  us.  They  are  "Tales  from 
Dickens,"  with  capital  illustrations,  and  "The 
Battle  of  Life,"  a  love  story,  by  the  same  favorite 
author.  The  former  is  engraved  in  the  easy 
reporting  style  of  Pitman's  shorthand,  the  latter 
in  the  corresponding  style. 

—The  death,  after  a  long  and  painful  illness,  of 
Sara  Trainer  Smith  is  a  distinct  loss  to  Catholic 
literature.  In  spite  of  ill  health  she  was  a  prolific 
writer,  and  much  of  her  work  takes  a  high  rank, 
Miss  Smith  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  this 
magazine  and  became  a  favorite  with  all  chxsseg 
of  readers.  An  unpublished  sketch,  one  of  her  last 
productions,  is  in  reserve  for  next  month.  Miss 
Smith  was  a  convert  to  the  Church,  and  all  who 
knew  her  admired  her  deep  faith  and  ardent  zeal 
for  religion.  In  every  way  she  wa«  an  ideaj 
Christian  woman,  who  bettered  all  who  came  under 
her  influence,  and  whose  co-operation  in  any  good 
work  always  sw-nipd  a  frnarant^t'  of  blo^Hings 
on  it. 

—From  an  article  in  the  Century  we  leurn  that 
when  Tom  Paine's  "Age  of  Itea«on"  was  ready  for 
the  press,  the  infidel  sent  it  to  Benjamin  Franklin 
with  a  request  for  an  opinion  regarding  it.  Frank- 
lin rejjlied  defjloring  that  so  much  ability  wa« 
wasted  on  the  silly  attempt  to  disprove  the  Prov- 
idence of  God,  and  warning  Paine  that  he  vva« 
doing  a  positive  injury  to  his  fellowmen.  We  quote 
these  yjassages  of  Franklin's  letter: 

I  will  not  enter  into  any  dittcutwion  of  your  principles, 
though  you  M«eni  to  deHire  it.  At  prenent  I  ohall  only  give 
you  my  opinion  that,  though  your  reasonH  are  subtle,  and 
may  prevail  with  nonie  readers,  you  will  not  Bucceed  »o 
as  to  change  the  sentiments  of  mankind  on  that  subjerrt; 
and  the  consequence  of  printing  this  piece  will  be  a  great 
deal  of  odium  drawn  upon  yourself,  mischief  to  you,  and  no 
benefit  U>  others.  He  that  splt«  against  the  wind  spit*  in 
his  own   face. 

But  were  you  to  succeed,  do  j'ou  imagine  any  good  woaI(| 
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be  done  by  it?  You  yourself  find  it  easy  to  live  a  virtuous 
life  without  the  assistance  afforded  by  religion;  you  have  a 
clear  perception  of  the  advantages  of  virtue  and  the  disad- 
vantages of  vice,  and  you  posssess  a  strength  of  resolution 
sufficient  to  enable  you  to  resist  common  temptations.  But 
think  how  great  a  portion  of  mankind  consists  of  weak  and 
ignorant  men  and  women,  and  of  inexperienced,  inconsiderate 
youth  of  both  sexes,  who  have  need  of  the  motives  of  religion 
to  restrain  them  from  vice,  to  support  their  virtue,  and  retain 
them  in  the  practice  of  it  till  it  becomes  habitual,  which  is  the 
great  point  for  its  security.  And,  perhaps,  you  are  indebted 
to  her  originally— that  is,  to  your  religious  education— for  the 
babits  of  virtue  upon  which  you  may  now  justly  value  your- 
self. You  might  easily  display  your  excellent  talents  of 
reasoning  upon  a  less  hazardous  subject,  and  thereby  attain 
a  rank  with  our  most  distinguished  authors.  For  among 
us  ib  is  not  necessary,  as  among  the  Hottentots,  that  a 
youth,  to  be  raised  into  the  company  of  men,  should  prove 
his  manhood  by  beating  his  mother. 

I  would  advise  you,  therefore,  not  to  attempt  unchaining 
the  tiger,  but  to  burn  the  piece  before  it  is  seen  by  any  other 
person ;  whereby  you  will  save  yourself  a  great  deal  of  mor- 
tification, by  the  enemies  it  raises  against  you,  and  perhaps 
a  great  deal  of  regret  and  repentance.  If  men  are  so  wicked 
with  religion,  what  would  they  be  if  without  it? 

The  pity  is  that  Paine  did  not  follow  Franklin's 
advice  and  use  the  manuscript  for  lighting  his  pipe. 
The  "Age  of  Reason"  was  a  pernicious  book  in  its 
.day,  and  would  be  so  still  if  Ingersoll  had  not 
come  upon  the  scene  to  give  a  modern  and  more 
attractive  setting  to  Paine's  old  blasphemies. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 


The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information  con- 
cerning important  new  publications  of  special  interest 
do  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will  appear  at 
the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out  from  tim,e  to 
time  so  as  to  make  room,  for  new  titles.  In  this  way 
the  reader  will  always  have  before  him  a  complete 
gtnde  to  current  Catholic  literature.  As  a  rule, 
devotional  books,  pamphlets,  and  new  editions  will 
not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  for  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  itnported  with  as  little  delay  as  pos- 
sible.    Publishers''  prices  generally  include  postage. 

One  Poor  Scrapie.     Mrs.  Wilfrid  Ward.    I1.50. 

Unbelief  a  Sin.     Rev.  Edmund  Hill.  C.  P.     5  cts. 

Introduction  to  a  Devout  Life.    6"/.  Francis  de  Sales. 

50  cts. 
Between  Whiles.     Rev.  A.  B.  O'Neill,  C.  S.  C.     30 

cts. 
Bettering  Ourselves.    Katherine  E.  Conivay.    50  cts. 
Espiritu  Santo.     Henrietta  Dana  Skinner.    I1.25. 
The  College  Boy.     Ajithony  Yorke.     85  cts. 
The  Child  of  God.   Mother  Mary  Loyola.   $1,  net. 
The  Blessed  Virgin.  Anecdotes  and  Examples.  Rev. 

foseph  Keller,  D.  D.     75  cts. 
Devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.     Bossuet.     $1. 


Life  of  Henry  Benedict  Stuart,  Cardinal  Duke  of 

York.     Bernard  W.  Kelly.     $1.25. 
Memoirs  of  Bishop  Loras  and  of  Members  of   His 

Family.     Rev.  Louis  de  Cailly.    About  |i. 
The  Cure  of  St.  Philippe.     Francis  W.  Grey.     %2. 
Cambridge  Conferences.    Joseph  Rickaby,  S.J.     40 

cts. 
The  Little  Flowers  of  St.  Francis.     T.  W.  Arnold. 

50  cts. 
Preparation  for  First  Holy  Communion.  Rev.  F.  X. 

Lasance.     75  cts. 
The  Catechism  of  Rodez.    Rev.  John  Thein.     I2.50, 

net. 
St.  John  Damascene  on   Holy  Images.    Mary  H. 

Allies.     $1. 
The  Four  Gospels.     Very  Rev.  F.  A.  Spe?icer,  O.  >. 

I1.50. 
Historic  Nuns.     Bessie  R.  Belloc.    $1.60,  net. 
The  Life  of  St.  Edmund  of  Abingdon.     Fraftces  de 

Paramcini.    |i.6o. 
Symbolism  of  Early  Christianity  from  the  Catacombs 

of  Rome.     Rt.  Rev.  F.  S.  Chatard.     25  cts. 
The  Triumph    of    Failure.     Rev.  P.  A.   Sheehan. 

^1.60,  net. 
Three  Studies  in  Literature.  Louis  E.  Gates.   I1.50. 
Diet  in  Illness  and  Convalescence.  Alice  IVorthing- 

ton  Winthrop.    Ir.50. 
Eleanor  Leslie.     A  Memoir.    /.  M.  Stone.    $2. 
A  Harp  of  Many  Chords.     Mary  P.  Nixon.    %\. 
The  Tales  Tim  Told  Us.     Mary  E.  Mannix.    75  cts. 
Peasants  in  Exile.     Henryk  Sienkiewicz.     75  cts. 
Meditations  on  the  Love  of  God.     Pray  Diego  de 

E Stella.    $1,  net. 
The  Secret  of  Fougereuse.    Louise  Imogen  Guiney. 

I1.25. 
The  Sacred  Heart.     Rev.  Joseph  A.  Keller,  D.  D. 

70  cts. 
Hard  Sayings.     Rev.  George  Tyrrell,  S.  J.    $2. 
The  Cup  of  Tregarvans.  Frances  I.  Kershaw.  75  cts., 

net. 
Meditations  on  the  Incarnation  and  Death  of  Our 

Lord.    Cardinal  Wiseman.     |i.io. 
Mrs.  Markham's  Nieces.   Frances  I,  Kershaw.  |i.oo. 

net. 
A  Corner  of  Spain;     Miriam  Coles  Harris.     $1.25. 
Sacred  Scenes  and  Mysteries.  Rev.  J.  F.  X.  0'Co?ior, 

S.J     $1. 
Seven  Jewels  from  Our  Saviour's  Lips.     Rev.  Joseph 

O'Reilly.     12  cts. 
Impressions  and  Opinions.    Walter  Lecky.   50  cts. 
Heroes  of  the  Middle  West.   3fary  Hartwell  Cather- 

wood.     60  cts. 
Pitman's  Practical  German  Grammar.     50  cts. 
The  Leopard  of  Lancianus.     In  a  Brazilian  Forest. 

Maurice  F.  Egan.     %\,  each. 
Prince  Ragnal,  and  Other  Verses.    Eleanor  C.  Don- 
nelly.    50  cts. 
A  Klondike  Picnic.     Eleanor  C.  Donnelly.    85  cts. 
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The  Angfel's  Answer, 

BY     EDWAKD     F.    GARESCHfi. 

The  Mortal  speaketh. 

r\  BLESSED,  angelic  native  of  the  ligiit, 

Whom  God  hath  given  to  guide  me  through 
the  night 
And  darkness  of  this  world,  and  all  the  woe 
And  troubled  fear  that  haunts  us  here;    I  know 
That  oft  thy  gracious  glory  must  be  fain 
To  leave  my  side  and  flee  to  heaven  again. 

The  Angel  answeretb. 

Not  SO.    For  know'st  thou  not,  O  child  of  earth, 
That  even  from  the  moment  of  thy  birth 
Into  the  light — when  waves  baptismal,  poured 
Upon  thy  brow,  did  cleanse  thee  to  the  Lord, — 
Within  thy  soul  the  Holy  Trinity 
Hath  dwelt  in  glory? — Heaven  abides  in  thee! 


The  Blessed  Virgin  in  the  Breviary, 

The  Feast  of  Help  of  Christians. 

HERE  is  not  a  month  in  the 
entire  year — at  least  in  our 
northern  latitudes  —  like  the 
sweet  month  of  May.  It  is 
the  beautiful  entrance  from 
winter  to  summer ;  from  the 
old  aspect  of  nature  to  the  gorgeous 
lisplay  of  opening  flowers,  of  feathered 
ongsters,  and  of  hills  and  dales  bathed 
sunshine  and  heat.  While  winter  has 
s  attractions  — chiefly,  however,  for  but 
>ne  class, — in  its  general  severity  and 
'leakness,  it  may  well  be  looked  upon  as 
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a  type  of  our  **vale  of  tears";  whereas 
summer,  in  its  early  sunrises,  rich  noons 
and  delightful  evenings,  is  heavenly.  And 
as  Mary  is  the  Gate  of  Heaven,  so  is  it 
meet  that  this  month,  leading  to  the 
heavenly  season,  should  be  called  after 
her.   Mary's  month  is  the  month  of  May. 

How  gladly,  then,  do  we  turn  to  the 
Breviary  when  there  are  no  shivering 
hands  and  no  heavy  garments,  but  when 
the  soft,  balmy  atmosphere,  like  sweet 
Mary's  love,  surrounds  and  soothes  us! 
And  the  Breviary  itself  seems  to  open 
as  if  gladly  at  the  Feast  of  Our  Lady 
Help  of  Christians. 

''While  the  king  was  on  his  couch,  my 
spikenard  gave  forth  the  odor  of  sweet- 
ness," sings  the  Church,  opening  the 
first  Vespers  on  the  eve  of  the  feast.  The 
antiphons  here  are  taken  from  the 
Canticle  of  Canticles.  If  one  wishes,  one 
may  read  this  antiphon  in  connection 
with  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation, 
when  the  adorable  Babe  unborn  rested, 
as  on  a  couch,  in  Holy  Mary's  bosom, 
and  her  adoration  of  Him  ''gave  forth 
the  odor  of  sweetness." 

Then  is  recited  the  beautiful  Psalm  cix, 
in  which  the  priesthood  of  Our  Lord 
is  declared  to  be  not  after  the  rite  of 
Aaron,  but  according  to  the  order  of 
Melchisedec:  "Thou  art  a  priest  forever 
according  to  the  order  of  Melchisedec"; 
and  Melchisedec  "came  forth,  bringing 
bread  and  wine,  because  he  was  a  priest 
of  the  Most  High  God." 
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After  this  psalm,  the  Church  sings  the 
second  antiphon ;  and  to  understand 
it  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures  the  left  hand  of  Our 
Lord  is  typical  of  His  human  nature, 
whereas  the  right  denotes  His  divinity: 
**His  left  hand  under  my  head,  and  his 
right  will  embrace  me." 

Mary  could  never  endure  the  dignity 
of  Mother  of  God  if  the  graces  merited 
by  the  humanity  of  Our  Lord  did  not 
prepare  her,  did  not  uphold  her  head; 
and  His  divinity  did  not  embrace — that 
is,  support  her.  And  to  impress  this  great 
mercy  of  the  Lord  on  the  minds  of  her 
children,  the  bride  intones  Psalm  cxii : 

"My  sons,  praise  the  Lord;  praise  ye 
the  Name  of  the  Lord." 

And  they  answer:  ''May  the  Name  of 
the  Lord  be  hallowed,  now  and  forever !  " 

When  this  beautiful  psalm  is  finished, 
the  Church  sings  the  third  antiphon: 

''I  am  black  but  beautiful,  0  ye  daugh- 
ters of  Jerusalem!  Therefore  hath  the 
king  loved  me  and  brought  me  into  his 
bridal  -  chamber. ' ' 

Holy  Mary  says  here  that  she  is 
''black," — that  is,  she  declares  herself  of 
the  race  of  man,  which  is  very  low  and 
mean  compared  with  the  angels,  but 
infinitely  low  and  mean  coilipared  with 
the  Godhead  ;  or  she  means  that  she 
is  but  a  handmaid,  vile  and  worthless. 
*'He  hath  regarded  the  humility  of  His 
handmaid."  "But  beautiful,"  —  that  is, 
God  made  her  beautiful;  all  her  beauty 
being,  not  like  woman's  beauty,  on  her 
face ;  but,  like  the  beauty  of  the  divine 
king's  daughter,  "  from  within."  And 
there  God's  own  hand  hath  put  it  : 
"He  that  is  mighty  hath  done  great 
things  to  me."  And  because  of  this 
beauty  "the  king  hath  loved  me,  O  ye 
daughters  of  Jerusalem  !  "  The  "daugh- 
ters of  Jerusalem"  are  put  for  all  holy 
souls  that  love  God  fervently.  To  them 
the  Immaculate  Virgin  tells  this  secret: 
"Therefore  hath  the  king  loved  me  and 
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brought  me  into  his  bridal  -  chamber 
meaning  the  same  as  the  Archangel 
Gabriel  said:  "The  Holy  Ghost  shall 
come  upon  thee  and  the  power  of  the 
Most  High  shall  overshadow  thee."  This 
divine  mystery,  however,  like  the  ancient 
Holy  of  Holies,  is  not  curiously  to  be 
pried  into.  "I  am  black  but  beautiful, 
0  ye  daughters  of  Jerusalem!  Therefore 
the  king  hath  loved  me  and  brought  me 
into  his  bridal-chamber." 

With  joy  the  Church  intones  for  her 
children  Psalm  cxxi:  "I  have  rejoiced 
in  the  things  that  were  said  to  me:  we 
will  go  into  the  house  of  the  Lord." 

The  children  reply:  "Our  feet  were 
standing  in  thy  halls,  0  Jerusalem!" 

When  this  joyous  psalm  is  finished,  the 
Church  sings:  "Now  is  the  winter  fled, 
the  rain  hath  passed  and  is  gone.  Arise, 
my  beloved,  and  come!" 

It  is  God  calling,  as  it  were,  to  Holv 
Mary.  The  time  of  delay  before  the 
Incarnation  is  likened  to  the  winter; 
but  that  time  has  passed, — "Now  is  the 
winter  fled."  All  the  cold,  drizzling  rain 
that  falls  in  the  winter  time  is  over  and 
gone.  During  the  winter  rain  the  heavy 
clouds  shut  out  the  face  of  the  sun  and 
make  the  days  very  cold.  The  sun  is  the 
god  of  this  visible  world;  but  during 
the  winter  (that  is,  the  delay  before  tl 
Incarnation),  and  while  God  was  sendini; 
afflictions,  like  cold  showers,  upon  the 
earth,  then  the  light  of  His  face  was 
hidden.  Now,  however,  when  the  time  ot 
the  Incarnation  is  at  hand,  God  says  to 
Holy  Mary :  "  The  winter  is  fled,  the  rain 
is  over  and  gone.  Arise,  my  beloved,  and 
come!"  In  the  Latin  we  know  that  the 
word  for  "beloved"  (arnica)  is  feminine, 
and  thus  is  easily  referable  to  Holy 
Mary.  "Now  is  the  winter  fled,  the  rain 
hath  passed  and  is  gone " 

And,  to  show  how  Holy  Mary  i*- 
entirely  the  work  of  God,  the  Church 
intones  for  her  children's  instruction 
Psalm  cxxvi :   "  Unless  the  Lord  build  tht 
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house,  they  labor  in  vain  who  build  it." 

Her  children  make  answer:  "Unless 
the  Lord  guard  the  city,  he  watches  in 
vain  who  guards  it." 

And,  bearing  out  the  idea  contained 
in  this  psalm,  the  Church,  for  her  fifth 
antiphon,  declares:  **Thou  wast  made 
beautiful  and-  sweet  in  thy  delights,  O 
holy  Mother  of  God!" 

In  the  office  for  virgins  there  is  an 
antiphon  (the  fifth  also)  very  like  to 
this;  and  by  bringing  the  two  together 
we  get  a  glimpse  into  the  mind  of  the 
Church.  They  read  thus:  — For  Holy 
Mary:  ''Thou  wast  made  beautiful  and 
sweet  in  thy  delights,  O  holy  Mother  of 
God!"  For  a  virgin:  ''This  [maiden] 
is  beautiful  among  the  daughters  of 
Jerusalem."  Of  the  Blessed  Virgin  it  is 
said,  "she  was  made  beautiful";  of  a 
virgin,  "she  is  beautiful." 

When  I  began  to  read  the  Breviary 
(very  long  ago)  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
antiphon  of  a  virgin  was  more  applicable 
to  Our  Lady  than  the  antiphon  of  her 
own  office.  But,  thinking  on  it,  I  began 
to  reflect :  first,  the  Church  knows  best, 
and  certainly  much  better  than  an 
ignorant  person;  secondly,  it  began, 
like  morning  light,  to  break  gradually 
upon  me  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  was  most  beau- 
tifully insinuated  in  that  antiphon. 
"Was  made"  so  strikingly  expresses  the 
power  of  God,  as  also  the  exercise  of 
that  omnipotent  power  with  regard  to 
Holy  Mary.  It  is  said,  "She  was  made 
beautiful";  not  that  she  made  herself 
beautiful,  nor  that  she  helped  to  make 
herself  beautiful,  nor  that  she  became 
beautiful.  If  we  take  in  her  life  any  point 
of  time  except  her  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion, if  we  consider  her  as  a  maiden 
grown  into  years  like  the  canonized 
virgins,  then  her  co-operation  with  grace 
would  have  helped  to  make  her  beautiful. 
That,  however,  is  not  what  is  said ;  but 
"she  was  i22acfe  beautiful." 


If,  with  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  in  our  minds,  we  read  this 
antiphon  of  the  Church,  we  shall  realize 
at  once  how  applicable  it  is  to  Mary. 
God  made  her  beautiful  at  the  very 
instant  of  her  conception.  Some  of  the 
saints  have  applied  to  her  that  text  of 
Psalm  Ixxxvi:  "God  loved  the  gates  of 
Jerusalem  beyond  all  the  tents  of  Jacob." 
St.  Liguori  interprets  this  as  meaning 
that  God  loved  Mary  at  her  very  begin- 
ning (at  the  gate)  beyond  all  the  rest 
of  creation  (all  the  tents  of  Jacob,  in 
which  all  the  people  were  usually 
gathered).  He  loved  her  beyond  men, 
angels,  archangels,  cherubim,  seraphim. 
"God  loved  the  gates  of  Jerusalem 
beyond  all  the  tents  of  Jacob." 

"  Thou  wast  made  beautiful  and  sweet 
in  thy  delights,  Oholy  Mother  of  God!" 
We  read  that  thy  Divine  Son  "  was 
made  flesh,"  and  that  thou  "  wast  made 
beautiful."  At  the  instant  of  thy  con- 
ception, and  because  of  thy  conception, 
"thou  wast  made  beautiful  and  sweet 
in  thy  delights,"  even  to  God  Himself, 
"O  holy  Mother  of  God!"  so  sings  the 
Church.  And  thy  Son,  according  to  the 
Nicene  Creed,  "for  us  men  and  for  our 
salvation  became  incarnate  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  was  made 
man."  Thou  wast  made  beautiful  He 
was  made  passible.  Oh,  how  admirable 
the  conception  of  the  Mother,  how 
adorable  the  conception  of  the  Son ! 

Overflowing  with  the  gladness  of  these 
thoughts,  the  Church  intones  Psalm 
cxlvii:  "Praise  the  Lord,  0  Jerusalem! 
Praise  thy  God,  0  Sion!  " 

Her  children  answer:  " Because  He  had 
strengthened  the  bolts  of  thy  gates ;  He 
hath  blessed  thy  children  within  thee." 

The  Church:  "He  hath  placed  peace 
in  thy  borders  and  filleth  thee  with  the 
fat  of  corn  [the  Holy  Communion]." 

The  faithful:  "He  sendeth  forth  His 
speech  to  the  earth;  His  word  runneth 
swiftly  [to  redeem  us]." 
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The  Church:  **He  declareth  His  word 
to  Jacob,  His  justices  and  judgments  to 
Israel." 

To  which  the  faithful  respond:  ''He 
hath  not  done  in  like  manner  to  every 
nation,  and  His  judgments  He  hath  not 
manifested  to  them." 

Indeed  He  hath  not  done  so  to  every 
nation.  And  the  Church,  still  under  the 
spell,  chants  her  fifth  antiphon  once 
more:  "Thou  wast  made  beautiful  and 
sweet  in  thy  delights,  0  holy  Mother 
of  God!" 

She  next  takes  up  the  Old  Testament 
and  reads  from  Ecclesiasticus  (xxiv,  14) : 
"From  the  beginning,  and  before  the 
world,  was  I  created;  and  unto  the 
world  to  come  I  shall  not  cease  to  be; 
and  in  the  holy  dwelling-place  I  have 
ministered  before  Him." 

After  the  hymn  is  sung,  the  Church 
cries  out:  "Grant  me  [the  happiness]  to 
praise  thee,  0  sacred  Virgin!  " 

And  the  faithful:  "Give  me  strength 
against  thy  enemies." 

Then  the  Church  intones  the  antiphon 
for  the  Magnificat:  "Behold,  Mary  was 
our  hope;  to  her  we  fled  for  help,  and 
she  came  to  our  assistance.  My  soul  doth 
magnify  the  Lord." 

The  faithful:  "And  my  spirit  doth 
rejoice  in  God,  my  Saviour." 

The  Church  continues:  "Because  He 
hath  regarded  the  humility  of  His  hand- 
maid ;  for  behold  from  henceforth  all 
generations  shall  call  me  blessed." 

The  faithful:  "For  He  that  is  mighty 
hath  done  great  things  to  me,  and  holy 
is  His  name." 

At  Matins,  after  the  usual  psalms  and 
the  lessons  of  the  first  nocturn,  the 
Church  calls  upon  St.  Bernard,  Holy 
Mary's  honey -tongued  doctor,  to  speak 
on  the  feast: 

"Greatly,  my  brethren,  did  a  man  and 
a  woman  injure  us;  but,  thanks  be 
to  God,  no  less  was  reparation  made, 
and  not  without  great  gains  of  grace. 


Christ  indeed  could  of  Himself  have 
sufficed ;  for  even  now  all  our  sufficiency 
is  from  Him.  But  it  was  not  good  for  us 
that  He  should  be  alone.  It  was  more 
fitting  that  both  sexes  should  co-operate 
in  our  salvation.  Now,  therefore,  it  will 
at  once  be  seen  that  the  Woman,  blessed 
among  women,  was  not  without  her 
use;  because  her  place  is  found  in  that 
reconciliation.  For  there  is  need  of  a 
mediator  with  Christ  our  Mediator ;  nor 
can  any  one  be  found  of  greater  benefit 
than  Mary.  Too  cruel  was  the  mediatrix 
Eve,  by  whom  the  old  serpent  poured  his 
poison  even  into  the  man ;  but  faithful  is 
Mary,  who  hath  generated  the  antidote 
of  salvation  both  for  men  and  women. 
Eve  was  the  agent  of  seduction,  Mary 
of  propitiation;  the  one  suggested  pre- 
varication, the  other  brought  forth 
redemption.  Why  should  human  frailty 
tremble  in  its  approach  to  Mary?  In 
her  is  nothing  terrible,  nothing  austere. 
She  is  all  sweetness,  offering  honey  and 
milk  to  all.  Read  diligently  the  whole 
Bible  histor}^  and  if  you  find  there  any- 
thing sharp,  anything  harsh,  if  there  is 
to  be  found  there  the  slightest  sign  of 
indignation  on  the  part  of  Mary,  then 
you  may  suspect  her  and  hesitate  to 
approach  her." 

The  holy  doctor  pauses;  and  the 
Church  and  her  children,  personating 
Holy  Mary,  cry  out: 

"As  a  cedar  was  I  exalted  in  Libanus, 
and  as  a  cypress  on  Mount  Sion;  as 
choice  myrrh  I  gave  forth  the  odor  of 
sweetness,  even  as  cinnamon  and  sweet- 
smelling  balsam." 

"But,"  continues  St.  Bernard,  "if  you 
find,  as  is  just,  everything  relating  to  her 
full  of  piety  and  peace,  full  of  clemency 
and  mercy,  then  give  thanks  to  Him 
who,  in  His  bountiful  compassion,  hath 
provided  such  a  mediatrix,  in  whom 
nothing  suspicious  can  be  found.  In  fine, 
she  has  become  all  to  all;  and  has  made 
herself,  by   a   most   plentiful   charity,  a 
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debtor  to  the  wise  and  to  the  foolish. 
She  opens  her  bosom  of  mercy  to  all, 
embracing  in  her  unbounded  sympathy 
the  wants  and  miseries  of  all.  She  is  the 
Woman  promised  of  old  by  God,  who 
was  to  crush  the  serpent's  head;  and 
for  her  heel  he  hath  many  ways  lain  in 
wait,  but  vainly  ;  for  she  alone  hath 
shattered  all  the  forces  of  heresy.  Lying 
in  wait,  they  were  utterly  destroyed; 
supplanting,  they  were  trodden  under; 
seducing,  they  were  routed  ;  and  all 
generations  shall  call  her  blessed.  If, 
again,  the  Church  may  be  understood 
under  the  designation  of  the  moon,  you 
have  the  mediatrix  manifestly  expressed : 
a  Woman,  it  is  said,  clothed  with  the 
sun,  arid  the  moon  beneath  her  feet.  We 
take  hold  of  the  garments  of  Mary, 
and  with  devout  supplication  we  cast 
ourselves  at  her  feet.  We  will  embrace 
them,  and  not  let  them  go  until  she  bless 
us;    for  she  has  power  to  do  so." 

The  holy  doctor  pauses,  and  the  bride 
of  Christ  and  the  faithful  cry  out: 

"Who  is  this  that  cometh  forth  like 
to  the  sun,  beautiful  as  Jerusalem  ?  The 
daughters  of  Sion  saw  her  and  declared 
her  blessed ;  and  queens  have  praised  her. 
As  the  days  of  spring,  the  flowers  of 
roses  have  surrounded  her  and  the  lilies 
of  the  valleys." 

From  the  chronicles  of  sacred  history 
the  Church  brings  forth  testimony  of 
Mary's  protection.    She  reads: 

''The  most  opportune  help  of  the 
holy  Mother  of  God  have  the  Christian 
peoples  over  and  over  experienced  in 
wonderful  ways,  when  sorely  pressed  by 
the  enemies  of  religion.  It  was  for  this 
reason  that  the  holy  Pontiff  Pius  V., 
after  the  signal  victory  gained  through 
the  intercession  of  this  most  holy  Virgin 
1  over  the  Turks,*  ordained  that  in  the 
Litany  of  Loreto,  among  her  other  titles, 
this  same  Queen  of  Heaven  should  be 
called  Help  of  Christians.    But,  ranking 

♦  In  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto,  Oct.  7,  1571. 


among  the  first,  that  also  is  memorable 
and  to  be  accounted  as  an  accepted 
miracle,  that  the  Roman  Pontiff  Pius 
VII.,  thrust  from  the  pontifical  throne 
by  the  arms  and  wiles  of  his  enemies, 
being  kept  a  close  prisoner  for  five  3^ears, 
especially  at  Savoy,  and  likely  to  be 
detained  much  longer,  as  every  avenue 
was  watched  and  guarded  that  he  might 
not  be  able  to  govern  the  Church  — no 
such  example  of  persecution  being  found 
even  in  the  early  ages, — should  be  all  of  a 
sudden,  and  contrary  to  the  expectation 
of  everyone,  restored  to  his  dominions, 
amid  universal  applause,  and,  as  it  would 
seem,  by  the  contrivance  of  the  whole 
world.  And  this  happened  a  second  time 
also,  when,  driven  again  by  the  violence 
of  the  storm  from  the  Eternal  City,  and 
accompanied  by  the  college  of  cardinals, 
he  fled  to  Liguria.  But,  by  the  mercy  of 
God,  the  storm  which  threatened  such 
disaster  being  quelled  once  more,  he  was 
restored  to  the  city,  amidst  the  renewed 
plaudits  of  the  people. 

"But  that  which  he  had  previously 
vowed,  and  which  by  reason  of  his 
captivity  he  was  unable  to  perform,  he 
now,  with  solemn  rite  and  with  his  own 
hands,  did  fulfil,  —  placing  a  gold  crown 
on  the  famous  statue  of  Our  Lady  under 
the  title  of  Mother  of  Mercy,  at  Savona. 
And  when  the  same  great  Pontiff  would 
proclaim  this  wondrous  change  of  events 
as  brought  about  by  the  intercession  of 
the  most  holy  Mother  of  God,  whose 
powerful  aid  he  himself  had  earnestly 
invoked,  and  procured  to  be  invoked  by 
all  the  faithful  of  Christ,  he  decreed  that, 
in  honor  of  the  same  Virgin-Mother  of 
God,  a  solemn  feast  should  be  established 
under  the  title  Help  of  Christians,  to  be 
celebrated  forever  on  the  24th  of  May, 
the  anniversary  day  of  his  happy  return 
to  the  city.  A  proper  oflice*  also  was 
at  the  same  time  approved  of  by  him, 
that   the   memory  of  so  great  a  favor 

*  The  office  that  we  have  been  considering. 
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might  continue  distinct  and  permanent 
for  all  time." 

Remembering  all  these  glories  of  Holy 
Mary,  the  Church  and  her  children  sing : 

"The  Lord  hath  desired  the  daughter 
of  Jerusalem  decked  in  her  bridal  orna- 
ments ;  and  the  daughters  of  Sion,  seeing 
her,  have  proclaimed  her  most  blessed, 
saying:  As  ointment  poured  out  is  thy 
name.  The  queen  stood  on  thy  right 
hand,  clad  in  golden  garments " 

When  three  psalms  more  are  recited, 
the  Church  takes  the  Book  of  the  Gospels 
and  reads  from  St.  Luke,  xi,  27  : 

*'And  it  came  to  pass  as  Jesus  spoke 
these  things  that  a  certain  woman, 
raising  her  voice  in  the  crowd,  said: 
Blessed  is  the  womb  that  bore  Thee  and 
the  breasts  that  gave  Thee  suck " 

The  favorite  St.  Bernard  is  once  more 
called  upon: 

"Look,  O  man,  on  the  counsel  of  God; 
recognize  the  counsel  of  wisdom,  the 
counsel  of  piety!  When  He  was  going 
with  heavenly  dew  to  moisten  the 
threshing-floor.  He  first  made  wet  the 
whole  fleece.  About  to  redeem  mankind, 
He  entrusted  the  full  price  to  Mary 
Look  up,  therefore,  and  say  what  honor 
does  He  wish  us  to  give  to  Mary,  v^ho 
placed  in  her  the  plenitude  of  all  good; 
so  that  if  ever  afterward  there  be  in  us 
anything  of  hope,  anything  of  grace, 
anj^thing  of  salvation,  we  would  know 
that  it  all  came  to  us  through  her, 
who  ascended  on  high  overflowing  with 
delights.  So,  with  every  pulsation  of  our 
hearts,  with  the  warmest  throbbings  of 
our  bosoms,  and  with  the  earnest  desires 
of  our  souls,  let  us  venerate  this  Mary; 
because  such  is  His  will,  who  decreed 
that  we  should  have  everything  through 
her.  This,  1  say,  was  His  will ;  but  it 
was  on  our  account." 

In  the  pause  that  the  Saint  makes,  the 
,  Church  and  her  children  exclaim : 
•      "  Happy    art    thou,   O  Virgin  Mary  ! 
and  worthy  of  all  praise ;  for  from  thee 


has  arisen  the  Sun  of  Justice,  Christ  our 
God.  Pray  for  the  people,  interfere  for  the 
clergy,  intercede  for  the  devout  female 
sex.  Let  all  experience  thy  protection, 
who  implore  thy  holy  assistance." 

The  " honey-tongued  doctor"  resumes: 

"In  all  things  truly,  and  through  all 
things,  she,  pitying  the  wretched,  calms 
our  fears,  excites  our  faith,  strengthens 
our  hope,  drives  ofl"  despair,  and  upholds 
our  cowardice.  You  were  afraid,  0  man! 
to  approach  to  the  Father.  When  you 
heard  Him  coming,  you  hid  among  the 
trees.  He  gave  you  Jesus  as  mediator. 
What  is  there  that  such  a  Son  may  not 
obtain  from  such  a  Father?  He  surely 
will  be  heard  for  His  reverence,  for  the 
Father  loveth  the  Son.  And  yet  you 
may  fear  the  majesty  of  Him  who, 
though  He  was  made  man,  continued  as 
God.  You  have  an  advocate  even  with 
Him.  Fly  to  Mary.  Humanity  pure 
and  simple  is  in  Mary,  —  pure  not  alone 
from  all  contamination,  but  pure  in  the 
singularity  of  its  nature.  Nor  have  I 
doubt  when  I  say  that  even  she  will  be 
heard  for  her  reverence.  Yes,  the  Son  will 
hear  the  Mother,  and  the  Father  will 
hear  the  Son." 

And  the  Church  and  her  children,  using 
Holy  Mary's  words,  give  us  a  clue  to 
this  wonderful  power  of  Mary : 

"All  generations  shall  call  me  blessed; 
for  the  Lord,  who  is  mighty,  hath  done 
great  things  to  me,  and  holy  is  His 
name ;  and  His  mercy  is  from  generation 
unto  generation  to  them  that  fear  Him." 

"Little  children,"  St.  Bernard  goes  on, 
"  she  is  the  ladder  by  which  sinners 
ascend  even  to  heaven.  She  is  my  con- 
fidence, she  is  the  whole  groundwork  of 
my  hope.  And  why  ?  Can  the  Son,  I  ask, 
repel  her  or  sufler  a  repulse  [from  the 
Father]  ?  Will  the  Son  not  listen  or  not 
be  listened  to?  Plainly,  neither.  'Thou 
hast  found  grace  with  God,'  saith  the 
Angel.  Happily  [for  us],  she  will  always 
find  grace,  and  it  is  grace  alone  that  we 
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!  stand  in  need  of;  inasmuch  as  it  is  by 
grace,  and  grace  alone,  that  we  are  saved. 
Why  do  we  desire  anything  else,  my 
brethren  ?  Let  us  look  for  grace,  and  let 
lis  look  for  it  through  Mary.  What  she 
seeketh,  she  findeth:  she  will  not  be 
disappointed.  Let  us  seek  for  grace, — 
grace  with  God,  for  with  men  grace  is 
deceitful.  Let  others  study  to  obtain 
merit,  we  will  strive  to  find  grace.  For 
why  ?  Is  it  not  because  of  grace  that  we 
are  even  here  ?  Truly,  it  is  because  of  the 
mercy  of  God  that  we  are  not  consumed." 
The  Church  with  great  reverence  then 
intones  the  Te  Dettm.  At  Lauds,  for  the 
anti^hon  aX  Benedictus  she  chants:  ''To 
thee,  0  holy  Mother  of  God,  we  have 
cried;  and  through  thee  has  help  come 
to  us  from  the  Lord  I  " 


"Wcigfhcd  in  the  Balance* 

BY    CHRISTIAN    REID. 

Book  III.— The  Wings  of  Eros. 
VII. 

WHEN  there  had  first  broken 
upon  Margherita  the  dreadful 
alternative  that  she  must  either 
separate  from  Irma,  the  child 
of  her  love,  or  else  accompany  her  to 
an  unknown,  distant,  and  presumably 
barbarous  country,  great  had  been  her 
distress.  And  on  no  point  was  it  more 
acute  than  on  that  of  fear  that  there 
were  no  "Christians"  (for  an  Italian 
recognizes  no  other  Christian  than  the 
Catholic)  in  this  country,  whence  pro- 
ceeded, as  she  knew  well,  so  many 
heretics,  who  wandered,  disdainful  and 
uncomprehending,  about  the  sanctuaries 
of  her  native  land.  To  the  credit  of  her 
affection  and  faithfulness,  however,  she 
did  not  for  an  instant  entertain  the 
idea  of  suffering  Irma  to  go  without 
her;  although  she  was  little  if  at  all 
convinced  by  the  assurances  she  received 


that  churches — true  churches  of  the 
inviolable  faith  of  Rome  —  existed,  nay 
even  abounded,  in  these  remote  regions. 
It  may  be  imagined,  therefore,  that  her 
relief  and  joy  were  great  when,  looking 
from  the  window  of  her  chamber  on  the 
first  morning  after  her  arrival  at  Argyle, 
Margherita  discerned,  in  the  midst  of 
the  beautiful,  undulating  country  which 
spread  beyond  the  grounds,  an  upsoaring 
spire,  and  on  that  spire  the  gleam  of  a 
golden  cross. 

Not  an  instant's  doubt  occurred  to 
her  regarding  the  faith  which  this 
cross  indicated;  for  she  was  in  happy 
ignorance  of  the  existence  of  forms  of 
Protestantism  which  masqueraded  under 
Catholic  colors.  So,  asking  no  question 
of  any  one,  she  sallied  forth ;  and,  after 
a  much  Ipnger  walk  than  she  had 
expected,  found  herself  at  the  door  of  a 
church,  where  on  entering  all  doubts,  if 
she  had  felt  any,  would  have  been  set  at 
rest  by  the  sound  of  the  familiar  Latin 
words  of  the  Mass;  for  the  priest  was 
at  the  altar. 

An  hour  later,  with  a  face  like  sun- 
shine, she  trudged  back  to  Argyle,  where 
Irma,  alarmed  and  anxious,  was  making 
inquiries  for  her,  and  fearing  that  an 
access  of  homesickness  had  possibly 
overwhelmed  her  and  caused  her  to 
wander  away  —  Heaven  alone  knew 
where.  It  was  an  immense  relief,  there- 
fore, when  she  appeared,  radiant  with 
childlike  delight. 

"  I  have  found  it,  carissima  .' "  she  cried. 
"  I  have  found  it — a  beautiful  little  chapel 
of  Our  Lady  of  the  Angels!  You  were 
right  when  you  said  that  there  were 
churches — real  churches — in  this  country. 
And  the  priest  can  speak  Italian,  for  I 
talked  to  him  after  the  Mass ;  and  when 
he  heard  who  I  was,  he  asked,  with 
much  surprise,  if  you  were  a  Catholic; 
and  when  I  asked  him  what  else  he 
thought  you  could  be,  he  only  smiled 
and    said    he  was  glad  to  hear  it,  and 
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that  he  would  very  soon  come  to  see 
you.  I  told  him  that  you  would  without 
doubt  be  glad  to  see  him;  although  it 
is  likely  that  you  will  have  your  own 
chaplain,  like  your  cousin,  Prince — " 

"  Margherita !  "  exclaimed  Irma,  half- 
laughing,  half- vexed.  *'I  must  insist  that 
you  do  not  talk  to  people  of  my  cousin 
the  prince,  whom  I  have  never  seen.  It 
is  absurd  and  I  do  not  like  it.  But  I  am 
glad  you  have  found  a  church,  and  so 
near  to  us.  Later,  when  you  have  rested, 
you  must  show  me  the  way  to  it." 

And  so,  later  in  the  day,  the  two  set 
forth  together  on  foot,  as  so  often  in  the 
days  that  were  past ;  and,  after  crossing 
the  grounds  of  Arg^de,  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  that  of  the  entrance  from 
the  avenue,  passed  out  through  a  small 
gate  and  found  themselves  in  a  tree- 
shaded  country  lane,  which  even  at  this 
season  was  full  of  the  suggestion  of 
bower}^  quiet  and  charm.  In  the  crisp, 
still  atmosphere  and  pale  golden  sunshine 
they  passed  under  the  leafless  boughs; 
talking,  in  soft  Italian  sounds,  of  lands 
and  scenes  so  dear,  so  familiar,  and,  alas ! 
so  far  away  that  tears  filled  their  eyes 
as  they  spoke.  And  yet  to  speak  was 
pleasure, — the  sad  pleasure  which  only 
exiles  know.  So  talking,  so  recalling 
to  each  other  unforgotten  scenes  and 
memories,  they  followed  the  lane  for  a 
mile  or  more,  and  then  Margherita 
suddenly  pointed  out  the  church  of  which 
they  were  in  search. 

With  the  ending  of  the  lane  the  view 
had  widened  before  them,  —  a  view  of 
an  open,  gently  -  rolling  country,  highly 
cultivated,  broken  with  clumps  and 
stretches  of  woodland,  dotted  with 
residences,  and  here  and  there  with 
villages;  while  in  the  distance  the  hazy 
outline  of  the  city's  spires  and  towers 
bounded  the  horizon.  But  near  at  hand, 
crowning  a  peculiarly  gentle  slope,  was 
the  church,  to  which  Margherita  pointed 
with  the  pride  of  a  discoverer.    It  was 


a  simple  but  picturesque  structure;  and 
close  beside  it  stood  a  delightful  little 
cottage,  with  vine-embowered  doors  and 
latticed  Avindows, —  plainly  the  residence 
of  the  priest. 

''  I  like  it — it  is  so  simple,  so  graceful ! " 
Irma  said,  as  they  went  up  to  the  door, 
which  was  shaded  by  a  deep  rustic  porch. 

But  to  their  surprise  they  found  the 
door  fastened.  Disappointed,  they  looked 
at  each  other,  tried  it  again,  and  then 
hesitated,  uncertain  what  to  do  next. 

*'The  priest  who  talked  to  me  this 
morning  will  let  us  in,V  said  Margherita, 
confidently.  ''No  doubt  he  lives  there." 
She  pointed  as  she  spoke  toward  the 
adjoining  house,  and  then  uttered  an 
exclamation.  "There  is  himself — he  is 
coming!"   she  cried. 

And  indeed  an  unmistakably  sacerdotal 
figure  had  just  emerged  from  the  cot- 
tage,— a  short,  stout,  cassock -clad  man, 
with  a  pleasant,  benign  face,  and  silvery 
hair  showing  beneath  the  beretta  which 
surmounted  it.  Keen,  kindly  eyes  looked 
at  the  two  figures  in  the  church  porch, 
and  smiled  a  little  as  they  turned  on  i 
Margherita,  who,  without  waiting  for 
any  other  sign  of  recognition,  broke  at 
once  into  voluble  Italian:  relating  how 
she  had  returned,  bringing  the  signorina 
with  her,  in  order  that  they  might  pay 
their  first  visit  in  their  new  home  to  the 
divine  Presence  that  dwelt  on  Catholic 
altars;  when,  behold,  an  inconceivable 
thing!  —  the  church  door  closed  and 
barred,  entrance  impossible — 

"Oh,  no!  not  impossible,"  the  priest 
said,  stemming  the  torrent  at  this  point- 
"But,  you  see,  this  is  not  Italy.  There 
are  many  people  here  who  are  not 
Catholics;  especially  our  roads  are  full 
of  a  class  of  vagabonds  called  tramps. 
So,  to  prevent  these  people  from  making 
a  loitering  place  of  the  church,  and, 
possibly,  desecrating  it,  we  close  the 
door  after  Mass.  There  is,  however,  a 
way  of  entrance  through   the  sacristy, 
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which  is  always  open,  and  well  known 
to  the  members  of  the  congregation. 
This  I  will  have  pleasure  in  showing  to 
you.  But  first" — he  hesitated  an  instant 
and  glanced  at  Irma — **may  I  be  per- 
mitted to  ask  if  this  young  lady  is  Miss 
Darracote?" 

''Yes,  Monsieur  le  Cure,"  said  Irma, 
who  had  not  the  faintest  idea  what  was 
the  English  equivalent  for  this  form  of 
address.  "I  am  Miss  Darracote.  And  it 
gives  me  much  pleasure  to  find  a  church 
and  a  priest  so  near  my  new  home." 

"It  is,  I  assure  you,  a  pleasure  very 
heartily  reciprocated  by  the  priest,"  he 
said,  holding  out  his  hand  cordially.  "We 
heard  of  your  arrival  yesterday,  but  it 
was  a  great  astonishment  to  me  to  learn 
from  this  good  woman  this  morning  that 
you  are  a  Catholic." 

"It  seems  even  more  astonishing  to  me 
to  find  myself  in  a  country  where  it 
should  be  remarkable  that  one  is  a  Cath- 
olic," returned  Irma,  smiling. 

"  Oh,  it  does  not  go  so  far  as  that !  "  he 
answered.  "This  church  is  pretty  good 
evidence  that  there  are  a  few  of  us  here. 
But  there  has  never  been  one  before  that 
I  know  of  bearing  the  name  of  Darracote 
or  living  within  the  gates  of  Argyle."  He 
paused  a  moment,  and  then  added,  as  if 
unable  to  restrain  the  further  expression 
of  his  surprise:  "You  are  very  young, 
my  child,  to  have  inherited  such  a  respon- 
sibility as  this  great  estate." 

"You  see  it  was  all  a  mistake,"  Irma 
replied,  with  perfect  simplicity.  "My 
cousin  never  meant  to  leave  his  fortune 
to  me.  He  left  it  to  my  father.  But  God 
called  him  away  in  the  very  hour  that  he 
heard  of  it;  so  here  am  I,  with  all  the 
responsibility  —  alone,  young,  unfitted 
for  it—" 

"So,  no  doubt,  it  seems  to  you,  and 
might  seem  to  any  one,"  said  the  priest, 
kindly.  "But  we  may  be  sure  that  God 
knew  what  He  was  about  when  He 
placed  the  burden  on  your  shoulders  and 


the  power  in  your  hands.  With  His  help, 
you  are  not  too  young  to  bear  the  first 
or  to  use  the  last  well.  But  now  I  will 
show  you  the  waj^  into  the  church, 
after  which  I  shall  be  very  much  pleased 
if  you  will  honor  me  by  taking  a  cup 
of  tea  with  me.  It  is  a  long  walk  from 
Argyle." 

"I  did  not  find  it  long,  for  I  am  accus- 
tomed to  walking,"  Irma  replied;  "but 
I  shall  be  very  glad  to  take  a  cup  of 
tea  with  you,  on  the  condition  that  you 
will  soon  give  me  the  opportunity  of 
returning  your  hospitality." 

He  smiled. 

"You  have  not  been  an  heiress  very 
long,"  he  said,  "or  you  would  not  think 
it  necessary  to  make  conditions  with 
regard  to  your  hospitality.  Believe  me, 
I  shall  not  be  slow  in  presenting  myself 
at  the  door  of  Argyle." 

And  so  it  came  about  that,  after  her 
visit  to  the  sanctuary,  Irma  took  a  cup 
of  tea  in  a  room  which  delighted  her  eye 
as  soon  as  she  entered  it,  so  evidently 
was  it  the  room  of  a  student  and  a 
scholar.  Books  lined  every  inch  of  space 
on  the  walls  and  covered  the  tables  and 
many  of  the  chairs,  besides  reposing  in 
piles  on  the  carpet  in  every  available 
comer.  By  a  latticed  window  stood  an 
open  desk,  covered  with  papers  and 
surmounted  by  a  beautiful  ivory  crucifix. 
But  for  the  touch  given  by  the  last  it 
would  have  been  possible  to  imagine 
oneself  in  the  study  of  a  man  of  letters 
rather  than  in  that  of  a  priest. 

And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  both. 
Long  before  he  was  a  priest,  or  even  a 
Catholic,  Albert  Thorne  had  been  a  noted 
essayist,  critic,  and  reviewer.  His  conver- 
sion, some  twenty  years  before,  had  been 
one  of  the  sensations  of  the  time ;  and  the 
shock  to  his  friends  was  immeasurably 
increased  when,  not  content  with  becom- 
ing a  Catholic,  he  entered  a  seminary 
and  became  a  priest.  While  they  lamented 
his  loss  to  the  world  of  letters,  however, 
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there  were  those  among  his  new  friends 
and  superiors  who  were  quite  determined 
that  this  loss  should  not  be  final.  So 
after  his  ordination  he  found  himself, 
somewhat  to  his  disgust,  appointed  to 
the  charge  of  a  suburban  parish,  which 
was  open  to  the  reproach  of  being  what 
is  popularly  known  as  ''an  easy  berth." 
A  few  wealthy  families  on  one  side, 
to  whose  liberality  the  erection  of  the 
church  was  due,  and  a  few  laboring 
people  from  a  manufacturing  village  on 
the  other,  made  up  a  congregation,  the 
demands  of  which  were  so  small  as  to 
leave  the  priest  in  charge  with  a  large 
amount  of  leisure  upon  his  hands.  The 
newly-made  rector  came,  looked  about 
him,  surveyed  the  ground,  and  then  paid 
a  visit  to  his  bishop.  There  he  modestly 
but  firmly  represented  that,  while  he 
was  prepared  to  do  any  work,  however 
humble  or  however  hard,  to  which  he 
might  be  assigned,  he  was  not  prepared 
to  be  shelved  into  a  quiet,  rural  retreat 
where,  one  might  say,  there  was  no 
work  at  all  to  do. 

''  My  dear  Father  Thorne,"  said  the 
bishop,  quietly,  "do  you  not  understand 
that  I  have  put  you  in  this  place  because 
it  gives  scope  for  the  work  you  are 
specially  fitted  to  do  ?  I  know  that  you 
laid  your  talent  and  your  fame  as  a 
sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  God.  But  now 
I  ask  you  to  take  them  up  again  and 
work  with  them  for  God.  We  have  many 
priests  who  can  hear  confessions  and 
administer  the  sacraments,  and  a  few 
who  can  preach  good  sermons;  but  we 
have,  in  this  diocese  at  least,  only  one 
who  is  a  writer;  and  I  am  determined 
that  if  you  fail  to  write,  it  shall  not 
be  my  fault." 

And  to  this  decision,  mildly  but  firmly, 
the  bishop  adhered. 

^'Try  it  for  a  year  at  least,"  he  finally 
said.  ''If  at  the  end  of  that  time  you 
still  desire  a  change,  I  promise  that  you 
shall  have  it." 


So  to  Our  Lady  of  the  Angels  retume 
the  ex -man  of  letters,  and  all  that  the 
bishop  had  wisely  foreseen  came  to 
pass.  Allured  by  the  opening  of  a  wider 
scholarship  than  he  had  ever  known 
before,  and  with  the  power  of  expression 
burning  within  him,  the  priest  gathered 
books  about  him,  took  up  his  pen ;  and 
lo!  twenty  years  passed  and  found  him 
still  in  this  quiet  spot,  doing  the  work 
of  God  as  it  was  given  him  to  do.  In 
that  time  the  size  of  his  congregation 
had  much  increased ;  but  there  were  few 
of  his  people  who  knew  or  could  be 
brought  to  understand  that  the  priest 
whom  they  were  accustomed  to  sec 
fulfilling  all  his  duties  with  scrupulous 
fidelity  was  also  a  deep  philosophical 
thinker,  and  an  essayist  with  a  Euro- 
pean reputation.  The  great  reviews  of 
England  accepted  eagerly  all  that  he 
wrote ;  but  in  his  own  country  his  fame 
was  confined  to  the  apparently  small 
class  of  Catholics  who  are  lovers  and 
readers  of  books ;  while  —  so  narrow  are 
the  walls  which  enclose  much  of  what  is 
called  intellectual  culture  !  —  those  who 
were  his  warmest  admirers,  and  in  a 
certain  sense  his  disciples,  in  the  old  days 
before  his  conversion  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  knew  absolutel^^  nothing  of  his 
present  work. 

And  it  was  this  man  whom  Irma  found 
at  her  gate,  as  it  were,  and  with  whom 
she  made  fast  friends  over  the  cup  of 
tea  taken  in  his  book-lined  study  on  the 
day  of  their  first  meeting.  They  were 
quick  in  reading  each  other ;  and  perhaps 
the  surprise  was  equal  on  both  sides,— 
on  hers,  to  find  a  man  of  letters  and 
wide  literary  culture  in  this  priest  ot 
a  small  country  parish;  and  on  his,  to 
perceive  the  depth  of  thought  and  eleva 
tion  of  purpose  in  this  girl,  so  youri.L' 
and  so  lovely,  on  whom  had  fallen  the 
weight  of  a  great  heritage.  Deeply  inter- 
ested, they  talked  long  of  many  things ; 
and    when    she    finallv  went    awav,  the 
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priest  stood  for  some  time  in  the  door  of 
his  house,  looking  thoughtfully  after  her. 
''What  will  she  make  of  it  all?"  he 
said  at  last,  half  aloud,—"  of  her  wealth, 
her  youth,  her  beaut}-,  her  charming 
mental  gifts?  It  is  hard  to  imagine, 
impossible  to  foresee.  But  if  she  misses 
some  of  the  rocks  which  are  ahead  of 
her,  it  will  be  only  by  the  mercy  and 
the  help  of  God." 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


A  Tribute. 

(  To   J.  F.  B.  ) 


BY    CHARLES    WARREN    STODDARD. 

r\  FRIEND!  who  loved  me  long, 
O  friend!  who  knew  me  best, 
Had  I  the  music  of  thy  song, 
I'd  sing  thee  to  thy  rest. 

The  lingering  grace  of  youth, 

The  gracious  lore  of  age. 
Were  wed  by  art,  in  very  truth. 


Upon  thy  nameless  page 


No  light  is  in  thine  eyes. 

No  fire  is  in  thy  heart, — 
Love  of  the  loved  dead  never  dies  : 

Its  life  will  not  depart. 

O  friend!  who  bore  a  cross 
Unnamed,  unknown  of  men; 

O  friend!  the  cross  we  bear — the  loss 
Of  the  loved  who  loved  again. 

To  toil  without  reward. 

To  die  without  renown, — 
O  friend!  that  didst  thy  sorrows  hoard, 

O  friend !  that  wast  cast  down. 

Too  late  it  knew  thy  worth, 
This  world  of  moth  and  rust : 

Thou  hast  retired  low  i'  the  earth, 
A  dole  of  bitter  dust. 

Thou  didst  not  ask  for  alms, 
Thou  didst  not  seek  increase; 

Thy  wage  lies  in  thy  folded  palms  — 
It  is  eternal  peace. 

0  friend !  the  first  to  greet, 
And  steadfast  to  the  end, 

1  lay  this  tribute  at  thy  feet. 
With  love — beloved  friend! 


The  Death  Jewels. 

BY     PERCY     FITZGERALD. 
XVIII. 

THERE  was  something  almost  lurid 
or  ghastly  in  the  end  of  the  hapless 
President  Faure.  Here  was  this  fortunate 
tradesman,  a  Havre  tanner,  raised  to  the 
most  brilliant  position,  playing  at  king- 
ship, embraced  by  czars,  with  all  eyes 
turned  to  him,  living  in  a  palace  in  a 
city  of  palaces.  He  was,  likely  enough,  of 
the  usual  type  of  the  French  father  of  a 
family,  who  relegates  all  religious  duties 
to  the  good  wife  and  daughters.  We  are 
told  that  his  life  was  almost  entirely 
one  of  show.  He  went  to  operas,  plays, 
reviews,  and  through  small  and  great 
fatigues  that  were  never-ending.  He 
dined  with  luxury  every  evening;  he 
retired  at  midnight  and  rose  at  five. 

Suddenly  one  day,  in  his  study,  he  was 
struck  down  by  apoplexy.  Then  set  in 
a  scene  of  confusion  and  hurry-skurry ; 
then  had  the  penalty  to  be  paid.  Doctors 
were  readily  found  for  the  body;  but 
for  the  soul  the  physicians,  by  some 
m}' sterious  hindrance,  were  not  so  easily 
obtained .  Abbe  Herzog,  of  the  Madeleine, 
was  sent  for,  but  could  not  be  got.  The 
seizure  was  in  the  afternoon,  3^et  it  was 
not  till  near  ten  o'clock  that  it  occurred 
to  any  one  to  think  of  his  soul. 

A  motley  group  surrounded  the  poor 
patient: — a  weeping  general  holding  his 
head,  officials  standing  round,  the  Prime 
Minister  looking  on, —  ''who  anxiously 
first  of  all  regarded  the  President  and 
then  the  doctor,  in  hope  of  some  sign," 
and  so  forth.  It  is  said  that  the  faithful 
wife  who  thought  of  his  soul  found 
difficulties  on  the  part  of  this  crew.  A 
priest  was  at  last  secured,  in  this  city 
of  priests,  in  an  extraordinary  way.  A 
soldier  on  a  bicycle  had  been  racing 
about,  looking  for  one.   At  last  he  noted 
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a  prison  chaplain  who  was  waiting  for 
an  omnibus.  He  instantly  seized  on  him 
and  dragged  him  away  to  the  palace, 
breathlessly  telling  him  that  he  was 
wanted  for  the  President. 

The  priest  entered.  The  poor  dying 
creature  was  on  a  mattress  on  the  floor. 
But  there  is  all  obscurity  as  to  what 
followed.  It  is  certain  that  for  about  a 
couple  of  hours  he  had  been  talking 
clearly  enough ;  for  he  made  this  signifi- 
cant remark  to  his  footman:  ''You  see> 
my  poor  Bridier,  what  a  poor  thing  is 
man  even  when  he  is  President  of  the 
Republic!"  Then  to  some  one  else  he 
said:  ''Let  those  whom  I  have  offended 
pardon  me." 

Excellent  sentiments!  Here  was  the 
time  for  looking  to  his  soul.  But  in  such 
a  condition  an(J  after  such  a  life  how 
were  the  notions  of  repentance,  goodness 
of  God,  sufferings  of  our  Saviour,  to  be 
suddenly  called  up?  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  matter  was  delayed  till  it  was 
too  late  to  do  anything  intelligently. 
That  scene  was  indeed  a  very  awful 
scene, — mixed  up  with  a  soldier  on  a 
bicycle,  and  an  omnibus.  More  strange 
still,  all  the  details  were  treated  as  ordi- 
nary newspaper  incidents,  and  no  one 
seemed  to  note  anything  out  of  the  way 
in  the  mysterious  circumstances  of  this 
sad  end. 

XIX. 

Olga,  of  the  "Recit  d'une  Sceur,"— that 
bright,  interesting  creature,  with  her 
reserve  of  tender  seriousness, — once  gave 
this  vivid  picture  of  a  departed  friend 
whose  remains  she  went  to  see: 

"I  gazed  on  this  dead  figure.  What 
a  strange  expression  is  death! — rather 
what  an  utter  absence  of  expression !  Yet 
it  was  something  solemn  and  imposing, 
which  pleased  me.  But  how  singular — 
no  other  word  will  do !  The  eyes  closed 
for  so  long;  the  body  that  now  can  not 
move  any  more ;  and  the  soul  which  for 
so  many  years  has  been  shut  up,  stifled, 


weighed  down  with  heavy  matter,  which! 
crushes  it,  and  wraps  it  in  a  veil  so  thick 
that  the  moment  of  its  release,  instead 
of  filling  it  with  joy,  makes  it  tremble; 
and  it  thinks  only  with  terror  of  the 
grief  which  the  breaking  of  these  bonds, 
at  the  call  of  God,  will  bring.  Still,  after 
the  first  moment  of  surprise  and  alarm, 
when  at  the  first  glance  round,  it  finds 
itself  free,  light,  happy,  what  a  cry  of 
joy!  How  it  must  fly  rapturously  to 
the  bosom  of  Him  who  has  released  it! 
What  joy  to  hear:  'The  winter  is  over, 
the  clement  spring  is  come  for  you.  No 
more  misery,  no  more  pains,  no  more 
death ;    nothing  but  everlasting  life ! ' 

"Happy  soul!  the  griefs,  the  sufferings 
without  number,  which  caused  us  to 
charge  with  injustice  the  merciful  God 
who  struck  only  to  purify  and  reward; 
the  last  sickness  which  seemed  so  dread- 
ful, so  terrible;  the  pangs  of  death— 
everything  now  is  forgotten,  or  seems 
but  a  point  in  the  waste  of  immensity. 
0  ye  happy,  happy  souls,  who  look 
down  with  deep  compassion  on  the  sad 
chamber  in  which  you  have  just  left  your 
pale,  cold  remains,  and  see  your  weeping 
friends  standing  round,  —  0  forget  not 
that  time  of  misery,  which  appears  so 
trifling,  so  easy  to  endure,  now  that  you 
are  an  enlarged  spirit,  —  which  pressed 
cruelly  on  you  only  a  short  while  ago. 
Pray  for  those  left  behind  and  who  will 
have  to  go  through  the  same." 

This  is  a  very  vivid  and  pathetic 
picture;  it  seems  an  inspiration  almost, 
and  supplies  a  fine  idea  of  death..  As  may 
be  conceived,  one  full  of  such  thoughts 
would  be  well  fitted  to  go  through  the 
probation.  She  died  young,  and  the  order 
of  her  departure  shows  that  there  is 
something  that  rises  to  the  heavenly  in 
the  nature  of  such  gentle  and  truly 
religious  creatures.  Such  are  indeed 
reversals  of  the  common  methods, — that 
longing  to  stay,  and  the  doing  every- 
thing to  fend  off  the  fatal  stroke.    She 
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considered  it  truly  as  ''the  home-call," — 
the  happy  land  in  sight,  and  which  she 
was  eager  to  reach.  And  yet  she  would 
be  glad  to  stay  for  the  sake  of  those 
she  loved,  not  for  herself.  When  this 
fine  spirit  was  seized  with  what  was 
virtually  her  last  illness  —  and  a  most 
trying  one  it  was, — she  wrote: 

''Dearest,  pray  that  I  may  be  patient 
lo  the  extent  that  God  requires.  I  have 
resolved  to  do  exactly  as  I  would  do  if 
I  knew  I  was  to  die  in  this  sickness, — 
to  practise  looking  at  death  without 
fear,  and  to  read  everything  that  can 
make  me  love  God  more.  If  I  could  only 
pray  well  !  But  alas  !  Still,  I  trust  our 
good  God  accepts  my  pains  just  as 
though  I  offered  them  to  Him  properly. 
He  is  so  very  good !  All  He  asks  is  a 
little  good -will  ;  and  that  I  hope  to 
get  by  His  grace.  But  I  have  not'  the 
proper  faith  in  His  great  goodness,  not 
enough  confidence  and  love." 

For  this  time  she  recovered  from  the 
attack.  After  a  sort  of  convalescence, 
she  was  one  day  sitting  in  the  drawing- 
room,  very  pensive  and  silent,  drawing 
her  breath  with  difficulty,  when  she  said 
of  a  sudden :  "Do  you  know, I  feel  I  am 
in  a  very  good  position  ? "  Seeing  me 
astonished,  she  repeated  :  "  Yes,  a  good 
position;  for  I  am  bound  either  to  get 
well  or  to  die.  In  the  first  case,  I  shall 
be  very  happy;  I  shall  enjoy  the  spring, 
go  to  Paris  and  see  our  dear  friends. 
And  if  I  die,  why,  you  see,  there  is  this 
weary  year  we  have  gone  through ;  and, 
then,  this  severe  illness;  and  the  full 
indulgences  I  hope  to  gain  at  my  death. 
Well,  all  this  makes  me  hope  that  I  shall 
soon  get  to  heaven." 

Her  death  was,  however,  nearer  than 
she  thought.  She  read  much  with  a  view 
of  learning  to  love  God  more  and  more, 
and  was  specially  struck  with  the  words 
of  St.  Bernard :  that  souls,  like  precious 
stones,    must    be    "cut    and    chiselled." 


Some  one  remarked  to  her:  "How  you 
suffer,  dear!"  — "What  of  that?"  she 
answered,  with  a  smile.  "You  know  we 
must  all  be  cut  and  chiselled."  And 
again:  "I  don't  like  suffering,  but  we 
must  suffer.  When  the  head  is  bad  the 
whole  body  suffers.  Now,  our  Saviour  is 
our  head."  Another  time :  "  Every  day  I 
make  my  pains  up  into  a  bouquet,  which 
I  offer  to  God  for  one  or  other  of  you." 
Receiving  the  Last  Sacraments  not  only 
with  thankfulness  but  with  great  joy, 
she  fell  into  a  peaceful  sleep,  and  on 
awaking  exclaimed:  "If  you  only  knew 
what  a  happiness  it  is  to  wake  and  find 
yourself  in  the  state  you  were  on  the  day 
of  your  baptism !  " 

On  the  last  day,  after  a  dreadful  night, 
it  was  proposed  she  should  receive  Holy 
Communion;  but  she  was  scarcely  able 
to  do  so.  "That  will  give  you  strength," 
they  said. —  "Yes,"  she  replied,  humbly; 
"but  how  is  it  to  be  done?"  (She  had 
been  receiving  every  day.)  Then  she  was 
reminded  of  all  she  had  suffered,  and 
that  God  loved  her  for  it.  "Ah,  yes!" 
she  said, and  her  face  lighted  up;  "that's 
so.  That's  the  A  B  C  of  the  whole." 

All  which  furnishes  a  beautiful  idea  of 
death,  and  indeed  is  the  true  view  of  it, 
which  everyone  should  aim  to  secure. 
It  is  different  from  the  rueful  submission 
to  the  decree  of  necessity,  as  when  we 
hear  of  some  one  who  is  "at  the  last 
quite  resigned."  There  being  no  help  for 
it,  the  thing  being  inevitable,  he  finally 
submits.  But  this  Olga  picture  is  really 
charming;  and, as  we  read  on, it  supplies 
a  light,  as  it  were, —  something  of  which 
we  were  not  conscious  before.  It  makes 
death  more  easy  than  we  thought, 
and  shows,  we  might  say,  its  engaging 
side.  All  who  read  this  may  one  day  be 
very  grateful  that  their  eyes  have  fallen 
on  this  page,  and  bless  this  Olga  who 
has  given  such  a  valuable  lesson  in  her 
ars  moriendi. 


( To  be  continued. ) 
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The  Hero  of  La  Vendee* 

BY    LOUISA    MAY    DALTON. 

AT  last  the  ill-fated  Louis  XVII.  was 
obliged  to  dismiss  his  faithful  Royal 
Guards  ;  but,  in  the  kindest  manner,  he 
exacted  a  promise  from  each  of  them  to 
stay  in  France  and  go  to  his  rescue 
when  needed.  Among  the  young  officers 
who  gladly  vowed  compliance  with  the 
injunction  of  his  King  was  Henri  de  la 
Rochejaquelein,  a  youth  of  eighteen,  and 
heir  to  a  marquisate  in  the  picturesque 
section  of  France  now  called  La  Vendee. 
He  was  a  gallant  and  handsome  young 
nobleman  ;  modest  as  a  girl,  though 
brave  as  a  lion,  and  the  hope  and  pride 
of  his  father's  heart.  He  stayed  in  Paris 
until  the  royal  family  were  thrown  into 
prison;  then,  the  life  of  everyone  who 
had  committed  the  crime  of  being  well- 
born being  in  danger,  he  withdrew  to 
his  home  in  La  Vendee,  only  to  find  it 
deserted.  The  family  had  been  forced  to 
emigrate,  and  the  beautiful  old  castle  of 
Durfalliere  was  empty. 

He  climbed  to  a  high  tower  and  looked 
about  him.  The  scene  was  indescribably 
lovely,  but  it  brought  no  joy  to  that 
desolate  boy.  Another  name  for  La 
Vendee  is  the  Bocage,  or  the  Woodland. 
The  hedge -rows  are  so  thick  and  so 
numerous  that  a  vast  expanse  of  green, 
dotted  here  and  there  with  a  bit  of 
golden  corn,  met  the  lad's  eye.  He  had 
seen  this  beauty  many  times;  but  now, 
with  his  King  and  Queen  marked  for 
revolutionary  slaughter,  his  dear  ones  in 
exile,  his  country  threatened  with  ruin, 
and  his  own  life  in  hourly  danger,  he 
viewed  it  wnth  emotions  that  we  can 
not  imagine  or  describe. 

In  many  respects  the  gentlefolk  of  La 
Vendee  were  an  exception  to  most  of  the 
nobility  of  France.  There  was  a  perfect 
harmony  of  opinion  between  them  and 


the  peasants.  They  worked  together, 
consulted  each  other,  and  acted  as  if 
their  aims  were  one,  as  indeed  they  were. 
The  proprietors  of  the  lands  and  titles 
never  thought  themselves  lowered  in 
dignit\^  when  they  visited  their  tenants; 
and  on  great  occasions  the  castle  halls 
were  opened  to  the  people,  who  for  this 
reason  grew  to  consider  the  interests  of 
the  nobility  as  their  own,  as  is  always 
sure  to  be  the  case  when  the  law  of 
class  is  properly  adjusted.  The  gentry 
were  ^'keepers  at  home,"  not  absentees 
in  Paris ;  while  the  peasants  were  pious 
and  industrious,  and  to  be  depended 
upon  in  an  emergency,  as  we  shall  see. 

For  a  long  while  La  Vendee  seemed  to 
be  overlooked  by  the  Revolutionists  in 
their  wild  thirst  for  blood;  but  when 
they  came  to  realize  that  here  was  a 
section  ever  loyal  to  its  monarch  and 
its  religion,  which  had  no  concessions 
to  make,  and  whose  inhabitants  were 
known  to  be  as  brave  as  they  were 
faithful,  the  rage  of  the  cruel  leaders  of 
the  ''Blues,"  as  the  Revolutionists  were 
called,  knew  no  bounds;  and  especial 
cruelties  concerning  conscription  were 
visited  upon  the  Woodland  country, 
whose  brave  youths  were  coveted  for  the 
thinning  ranks  of  the  mad  mob. 

Then  came  the  arrest  of  the  King  and 
Queen;  and  when  the  Vendeans  found 
that  their  young  men  were  to  be 
snatched  from  them  to  serve  those  who 
had  accomplished  that  awful  deed,  they 
rose  in  their  might  and  loudly  declared 
that  they  would  gladly  die  sooner  than 
submit  to  this  last  indignity.  Hearing 
that  officers  were  approaching  to  enforce 
what  we  would  term  the  "draft,"  they 
promptly  called  upon  a  gentleman  in  the 
neighborhood  to  lead  them,  and  drove 
back  the  intruders.  You  may  be  sure 
that  this  did  not  make  the  ruffians  any 
more  friendly,  and  the  Royalists  soon 
discovered  that  there  was  a  life-and- 
death-struggle  before  them. 
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Then  Henri's  tenants  turned  with  one 
accord  to  their  young  master,  and  asked 
him  to  lead  them.  He  was  at  the  castle 
of  his  cousin,  the  Marquis  de  Lescure, 
a  quiet  and  studious  young  nobleman, 
whose  home  was  a  refuge  for  nuns  who 
had  been  turned  out  of  their  convents,  of 
priests  who  had  been  hunted  from  their 
parishes,  and  of  many  other  persons 
whose  positions  made  them  defenceless. 
Among  these  Henri  was  prominent, — 
partly  because  he  had  been  of  the  Royal 
Guards,  partly  on  account  of  his  father, 
the  Marquis  in  exile,  and  his  own  well- 
known  courage  and  loyalty. 

One  day  a  small  boy  who  came  on  an 
errand  to  the  Castle  of  Clisson  saw 
Henri,  and  thus  spoke  to  him: 

''Monsieur  Henri,  they  are  to  draw  for 
the  conscription  next  Sunday,  and  the 
peasants  are  not  going  to  submit.  They 
all  say  that  you  are  the  one  to  lead 
them.   Come  back  with  me!" 

"I  will,"  said  Henri,  as  solemnly  as  if 
he  had  taken  a  vow. 

The  ladies  in  the  house  would  have 
persuaded  him  not  to  go ;  but  his  cousin, 
the  Marquis,  stood  by  him. 

*'Go,  my  cousin!"  he  said  to  him.  ''I 
only  wish  that  I  might  be  at  your  side." 

That  night  Henri  set  out,  and  we  may 
believe  that  he  had  a  hard  tramp;  but 
he  reached  the  appointed  place  at  last, 
only  to  find  that  the  King's  defenders 
had  been  defeated  and  dispersed.  Sad 
and  disappointed,  he  went  to  his  deserted 
castle,  where  the  men  of  the  vicinity, 
taking  fresh  heart  at  news  of  his  arrival, 
found  him  the  next  morning.  If  we  can 
believe  the  descriptions  given  us,  these 
faithful  fellows  were  a  strange  sight. 
They  had  no  arms  worthy  the  name, 
but  they  had  determination,  and  they 
swarmed  around  their  young  lord  and 
begged  him  to  lead  them  and  guide  them. 

Then  Henri  uttered  those  oft -quoted 
words  which  are  so  familiar  to  us,  but 
which  will  bear  repeating  as  long  as  men 


love    bravery    and    loyalty  unto    death, 

''I  will  try,"  said  he,  '*to  show  myself 
worthy  of  my  father.  If  I  go  forward, 
follow  me;  if  I  draw  back,  kill  me;  if  I 
fall,  avenge  me!" 

This  was  received  with  loud  shouts; 
and  the  peasants,  with  Henri  at  their 
head,  rushed  forward,  driving  the  Blues 
out  of  the  next  village  and  capturing 
some  cannon  on  the  way. 

A  gallant  gentleman  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, M.  de  Bouchamp,  was  in  command 
of  the  main  army  of  La  Vendee,  and 
with  him  Henri  and  his  tenants  soon 
effected  a  conjunction. 

Meanwhile  the  Marquis  de  Lescure,  his 
family  and  a  number  of  his  guests,  had 
come  to  grief:  the  Revolutionists  having 
dragged  them  from  Clisson  and  locked 
them  up  in  the  miserable  jail  of  a  neigh- 
boring town.  At'  last  there  came  the 
shout,  ''The  Royalists  are  approaching!  " 
And,  sure  enough,  in  the  distance  was 
seen,  amid  the  dust  raised  by  so  many 
feet  in  motion,  a  strange-looking  army. 
The  fierce  Revolutionists,  surprised  and 
outnumbered,  withdrew  in  an  opposite 
direction;  and  the  Marquis  and  his 
cousin,  Bernard  de  Marigny,  rode  out 
to  meet  their  deliverers.  I  do  not  know 
that  any  artist  has  ever  fixed  that  scene 
on  canvas,  but  it  would  be  no  ignoble 
subject  for  the  greatest  to  portray. 

"Long  live  the  King!"  shouted  Henri 
to  Madame  de  Lescure,  as  in  a  few 
minutes  he  knelt  and  kissed  her  hand, 
after  the  courtly  fashion  of  his  day. 

The  Marquis  de  Lescure  went  among 
his  people  by  the  name  of  the  "Saint  of 
Poitou,"  and  its  appropriateness  was 
now  proved.  He  worked  with  the  priests 
to  prevent  rioting  and  bloodshed;  and, 
although  there  were  twenty  thousand 
victorious  soldiers  in  the  vicinity,  the 
property  of  the  people  was  not  molested 
and  not  a  person  was  injured.  The 
prisoners  they  had  taken  were  released 
on   parole,  and   everywhere    there   was 
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mercy,  forbearance,  and  piety.  Whenever 
an  expedition  started  out,  its  members 
confessed  their  sins,  and  set  forth  with 
the  blessing  of  the  Church  upon  them. 

It  is  inspiring  to  read  how  the  Marquis 
de  Lescure,  when  his  cousin,  M,  de 
Marigny,  was  in  despair,  pointed  to  a 
troop  of  peasants  who  were  kneeling  as 
they  said  the  evening  Angelus. 

''There  is  a  pledge  that  God  will  let 
us  conquer  at  last!"  said  the  Marquis. 

The  capture  of  the  strongly  fortified 
town  of  Saumur  was  the  crowning 
victory  of  the  w^hole  campaign ;  and  the 
inspiriting  cause  of  this  was  our  Henri, 
who  threw  his  hat  into  the  enemies 
ranks  and  said:  "Who  will  go  and  fetch 
it  for  me  ?  "  After  the  natural  exultation 
was  over,  however,  he  seemed  to  have 
sad  forebodings,  as  if  the  future  were 
casting  shadows  over  him  while  in  the 
midst  of  victory. 

It  was  necessary  now  to  elect  a  general- 
in-chief ;  and  the  choice  fell,  not  upon  a 
trained  officer  or  one  of  the  nobility,  but 
upon  Cathelineau,  a  humble  peasant.  He 
had  followed  the  profession  of  a  peddler, 
but  he  had  been  the  first  one  in  La 
Vendue  to  say  that  he  would  die  sooner 
than  fight  against  God  and  the  King. 

Terrible  times  were  in  store  for  the 
Royalists.  Their  attack  on  Nantes  was 
repulsed,  and  the  Blues  were  reinforced, 
with  orders  to  devastate  the  country. 
The  family  of  the  Marquis  de  Lescure 
were  with  the  army,  there  being  no 
safety  elsewhere.  One  day  they  learned 
that  the  Castle  of  Clisson  had  been 
burned,  the  marauders  having  ignited  it 
with  some  fireworks  intended  for  a  Hete 
in  honor  of  the  christening  of  the  little 
heiress,  but  not  used  because  all  hearts 
were  so  heavy. 

At  Nantes  the  leader,  Cathelineau,  was 
killed,  and  died  rejoicing  that  he  had 
been  found  worthy  to  perish  in  such  a 
cause.  M.  d'Elbee  was  made  general-in- 
chief  in  his  place. 


The  horrible  cruelties  of  the  Republicansj 
caused  the  Royalists  to  proclaim  that^ 
they  would  act  in  a  similar  manner ;  but 
they  never  carried  out  their  threats, 
owing  to  the  pertinacity  with  which 
M.  de  Lescure  counselled  mercy. 

There  is  little  more  that  one  has  the 
heart  to  tell.  The  war  of  La  Vendee 
became  a  constant  struggle,  in  which  the 
right  seemed  to  be  vanquished.  Henri 
had  his  right  hand  injured,  and  never 
used  it  again  ;  the  general  was  missing, 
M.  de  Bouchamp  was  killed,  and  the 
saintly  M.de  Lescure  received  a  bullet  in 
his  head.  In  a  retreat  across  the  Loire 
it  seemed  a  necessity  of  war  to  kill  the 
prisoners  who  impeded  action ;  but  these 
two  wounded  chieftains  —  one  with  his 
latest  breath — said :  ''  Spare  them !  "  And 
the  peasants  obeyed. 

The  brave  Vendean  army  was  now 
without  a  leader. 

"There  is  but  one  who  can  fill  the 
place,"  said  the  wounded  M.  de  Lescure. 

"And  he?"  the  counsellors  asked. 

"Henri  de  la  Rochejaquelein.  You  love 
him,  you  trust  him.    Choose  him." 

And  they  did. 

The  situation  was  now  different  from 
that  of  half  a  year  before,  when  Henri, 
at  the  head  of  his  sturdy  and  hopeful 
tenantry,  marched  off  with  such  a  light 
heart.  The  peasants  were  all  dejected 
and  many  of  them  hungry.  Their  clothes 
were  a  mass  of  rags,  and  their  families 
homeless.  Yet  such  was  the  example  of 
their  leader,  even  in  that  sad  time,  that 
they  gathered  fresh  courage  from  him. 
His  bravery  was  equalled  only  by  his 
gentleness.  A  foot -soldier  of  the  Blues 
attacked  him  one  night  in  a  narrow 
lane.  Henri  seized  the  fellow  with  his  left 
hand — his  right  being  useless, — and  held 
him  until  help  came.  Those  who  came 
to  his  assistance  would  have  made  short 
work  of  the  assassin;  but  the  young 
general  set  him  free  at  once,  saying, 
"Go  back  and  tell  your  friends  that  the 


^^^eneral  of  the  'Brigands'  had  but  his 
left  hand,  yet  you  could  not  kill  him." 

The  Royalists  had  gained  the  name  of 
"Brigands"  from  the  sorry  appearance 
they  had  acquired  in  their  wild  and 
unsheltered  life.  Their  coats  and  trousers 
were  gray,  their  hats  broad,  and  they 
wore  white  sashes  about  their  waists, 
knotted  to  indicate  their  rank.  About 
each  neck  was  a  red  handkerchief.  At 
first  this  was  worn  only  by  Henri;  but 
his  loyal  followers,  hearing  the  enemy 
shout,  ''Aim  at  the  red  handkerchief!" 
immediately  supplied  themselves  with 
similar  ones  in  order  that  they  might 
share  the  danger  of  their  idolized  leader. 

Almost  the  last  cruel  blow  which  came 
to  Henri  was  the  death  of  his  cousin,  the 
Marquis  de  Lescure,  which  was  hastened 
by  the  news  of  the  murder  of  the  Queen, 
whom  he  had  known  personally.  He 
received  the  Last  Sacraments,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  his  saintly  life  had  ended, 
so  far  as  this  world  was  concerned. 

Disaster  followed  disaster.  After  a 
chain  of  cruel  circumstances  too  long  to 
chronicle,  the  general  of  the  Vendean 
army  was  a  fugitive,  and  made  his  way 
to  his  home,  the  village  of  St.  Aubin. 

The  next  spring  found  him  once  more 
at  the  head  of  an  intrepid  little  band, 
living  in  a  hut  made  of  the  boughs  of 
trees,  dressed  like  a  poor  peasant;  his 
wounded  hand,  which  never  healed, 
carried  in  a  sling  of  red,  which  matched 
the  kerchief  about  his  neck.  And  then 
one  day  a  Revolutionist  fired  at  him 
from  behind  a  hedge,  and  his  loving, 
noble,  gentle  heart  beat  no  longer. 

The  praises  of  heroes  are  ever  upon  the 
lips  of  all  who  admire  constancy  and 
fearlessness.  But  Henri  was  more  than  a 
hero :  he  was  in  one  sense  a  martyr ;  and 
on  the  record  of  those  who  have  been 
happy  to  die  in  the  service  of  God  there 
is,  perhaps,  no  fairer  name  than  that  of 
Henri  de  la  Rochejaquelein,  the  young 
and  devoted  general  of  La  Vendee. 
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The  Colored  Man  at  Home  and  Abroad, 


T 


HE  New  York  Nation  —  which  has 
long  borne  the  distinction  of  being 
the  best-written  journal  in  America — is 
extremely  anxious  that  the  colored  folk 
we  are  fighting  in  the  Philippines  may 
not  come  to  hear  of  the  colored  man 
who  was  lately  mutilated  and  burned 
to  death  in  Georgia.  The  news,  our 
contemporary  thinks,  might  prevent  the 
Filipinos  from  reading  the  peace  proc- 
lamation of  our  Commissioners  with  due 
reverence.  The  sterling  "Americanism" 
of  the  Nation  (though  its  opinions  are 
not  always  ours)  will  save  it  from  the 
assaults  of  the  furious  but  misguided 
jingoes,  who  brand  conservative  opinion 
as  cowardice,  and[  plain,  honest  speech 
as  treason. 

Indeed,  a  greater  danger  than  "impe- 
rialism" is  the  tendency  evinced  in  the 
newspapers  and  in  public  utterances  to 
put  down  reasonable  freedom  of  speech 
regardifig  present  political  problems.  If 
you  do  not  cry  with  the  mob  nowa- 
days, you  are  a  traitor,  embarrassing 
the  government  and  fostering  sedition — 
such  is  already  the  fruit  of  our  foreign 
wars.  But  the  Nation  has  a  record  for 
patriotism  as  indisputable  as  its  record 
for  ability  and  non-partisanship.  Hence 
the  following  remarks  on  what  is,  in 
sombre  seriousness  and  in  a  double 
sense,  a  burning  question,  may  help  to 
undo  the  evil  work  of  unscrupulous 
politicians,  who  are  so  patriotic  that 
they  are  willing  to  do  all  the  thinking 
for  the  American  people: 

By  way  of  precaution,  the  Commissioners  should 
issue  another  proclamation,  pointing  out  to  the 
Malays  that  if  they  refrain  from  the  crime  for 
which  this  negro  was  executed,  they  need  not  fear 
burning  or  mutilation;  that  all  that  this  shows 
is  the  horror  our  people  have  of  crime ;  and  that 
all  even  bad,  immoral  Tagals  or  Malays  have  to 
do  to  avoid  having  their  ears  and  fingers  cut  oflf, 
is  to  behave  decently  and  frequent  some  Christian 
church.    There  is  no  record    of  our   ever   having 
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burned  or  mutilated  anybody  who  had  not  done 
something  to  ])rovoke  us. 

There  are  probably  impudent  Tagals  who  will 
ask  whether  this  sort  of  punishment  for  crime  had 
not  long  ago  been  abolished  in  other  parts  of 
the  civilized  world.  We  shall  have  to  admit  that 
this  is  true;  but  we  shall  have  to  say  that  we 
are  contending  with  a  new  kind  of  crime  which 
has  become  rife  within  thirty  years,  and  that  the 
ordinary  law  has  proved  ineffective.  But  we  fear 
the  impudent  Tagal  will  then  ask  how  much  the 
ordinary  law  has  been  tried  as  a  remedy  for  this 
offence,  and  we  shall  have  to  reply  that  it  has 
seldom  been  tried  at  all.  He  will  then  naturally 
ask  whether  this  plan  of  burning  and  mutilation 
has  succeeded  either ;  and  we  shall  have  to  confess 
that  it  does  not  seem  to  have  done  so,  as  the 
horrors   occurring   every  day  at  the  South   seem 

to  show The  Tagal  will,  we  fear,  then   ask  us 

whether  it  is  possible  that  such  great  civilizers  as 
we  are — so  great  that  we  have  to  go  round  the 
world  looking  for  people  to  civilize — have  never 
given  to  the  cause,  growth,  and  remedy  for  this 
crime  the  serious  consideration  of  our  wisest  men, 
With  a  view  not  to  vengeance  simply,  Iroquois 
fashion,  but  to  its  cure ;  the  friars  having  taught 
these  savages  that  God  has  created  a  cure  for  every 
crime.  What  can  we  say  except  that  our  people 
In  some  cases  prefer  vengeance  to  law,  because 
vengeance  is  "sweeter"  than  law,  and  because 
law  is  slow  and  uncertain;  because  inquiries  and 
preparations  are  a  bore,  and  because  they  are 
too  ho1>blooded  for  organization  of  any  kind  ? 

These  Tagals  are  so  "sassy"  that  we  Vear  this 
fellow  will  ask  us  whether  it  is  possible  that  such 
ft  refined  people  as  we  are  could  have  so  much 
time,  money,  and  life  to  spend  in  spreading  the 
true  religion  so  far  from  home  as  his  own  country, 
ftnd  issuing  benevolent  proclamations  that  might 
melt  the  heart  of  a  gorgon,  yet  had  not  a  moment 
t)r  a  dollar  to  spare  in  thirty  years  for  a  sober, 
enlightened,  statesmanlike  consideration  of  the 
"question  of  our  own  negroes,  their  civilization, 
■cultivation,  education,  welfare — in  short,  as  human 
beings  for  whom  we  had,  as  Griggs  says,  centuries 
figo  "accepted  the  responsibility."  Has  there  been 
•a  thing  done  for  them  by  us  as  a  nation,  except 
burn  them  by  mobs  when  they  did  wrong?  How 
long  can  this  awful  refusal  of  responsibility  go  on 
without  dragging  us  down  to  their  level?  How 
much  above  the  ignorant  negro  ravisher  is  the 
white,  full  of  gospel  and  schools  and  church 
sociables,  who  cuts  out  the  negro's  heart  and  liver, 
and  divides  them  into  small  pieces  among  his 
friends  ?  Not  much,  we  fear,  in  the  regions  to  w^hich 
We  are  sending  the  Tagals  so  copiously. 

To  this  strong  statement  we  have 
nothing  to  add  but  the  hope  that  the 
inquisitive  Tagal  aforesaid  may  not  get 
hold  of  certain  books,  written  by  good 
Americans,   on   the   treatment   accorded 


to  the  red -men  —  not  by  an  infuriated 
mob  thirsting  for  vengeance,  but  by 
our  duly  accredited  government  officials. 
**A  Century  of  Dishonor,"  not  to  speak 
of  the  volumes  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  would  afford  the  festive  Tagals 
an  interesting  if  not  an  exhilarating 
adumbration  of  the  sort  of  ''benevolent 
assimilation"  they  may  expect  as  a  sub- 
ject race. 

»  »  • 

^They  Say.^ 

A  SINGULAR  and  unaccountable 
characteristic  of  American  Catholics 
is  their  disposition  to  give  credence  to 
ill  reports  of  the  faithful,  especially  the 
clergy,  of  other  lands.  These  reports,  as 
a  rule,  originate  with  persons  who  are 
ignorant,  prejudiced  or  malicious.  The 
charges  are  generally  so  sweeping  or  so 
vague,  so  contradictory  or  so  improb- 
able, that  the  wonder  is  all  sensible 
people  do  not  disregard  instead  of 
heeding  them.  But  the  fact  is  that  the 
generality  of  Protestants  unconsciously 
act  on  the  supposition  that  any  charge 
against  Catholics  is  to  be  believed  until 
denied  by  some  non- Catholic;  while 
many  Catholics  seem  to  think  that  until 
such  denial  is  forthcoming  they  have 
only  to  suffer  the  reproach  in  shame  and 
in  silence,  without  a  word  of  defence  or 
remonstrance.  They  remember  the  case 
of  Father  Damien  —  they  know  of  a 
thousand  instances  in  which  false  wit- 
ness has  been  borne  against  the  Church 
and  her  ministers ;  but,  somehow,  their 
faint-heartedness  —  we  will  call  it  that— 
invariably  gets  the  better  of  them. 

By  this  class  of  persons  we  are  bom- 
barded with  wild  reports  of  the  profli- 
gacy of  the  friars  in  the  PhiHppines,  of 
the  concubinage  fostered  by  the  clergy 
in  Porto  Rico,  of  priestly  tyranny  in 
Cuba,  and  so  forth.  It  is  reported,  for 
instance — by  whom  is  not  known,  but 
''they   say,"— that  a   priest   in    one   of 


iur  new  possessions  refused  to  perform 
marriage  ceremony  unless  he  received 
one  hundred  dollars,  though  he  finally 
came  down  to  sixty -five.  The  husband 
felt  the  imposition  keenly,  as  the  stor\^ 
goes;  but  as  he  had  plenty  of  mone^^ 
he  paid  the  sum  without  searching  for 
another  minister.  We  do  not  credit  this 
report,  and  yet  we  do  not  maintain 
that  there  are  no  avaricious  priests  in 
the  world.  We  know,  and  every  Catholic 
knows,  that  the  vast  majority  of  priests 
are  not  avaricious.  It  is  only  doing 
them  simple  justice  to  declare  that  no 
body  of  men  in  the  world  is  less  given 
to  avarice.  As  a  rule,  our  priests  the 
world  over  are  disinterested,  generous, 
and  self-sacrificing.  There  is  no  denying 
it.  The  story  to  which  we  refer  is  there- 
fore an  improbable  one,  and  should  be 
treated  as  such.  If  it  were  stibstanti- 
ated,  it  would  only  prove  an  exception 
to  a  rule. 

As  for  the  general  accusations  brought 
against  the  clergy  of  our  new  possessions, 
they  are  questionable  on  the  face  of 
them,  because  they  are  unqualified. 
Gratuitous  assertions  are  best  met  with 
gratuitous  denials.  The  fact  that  the 
clergy  of  our  own  country  can  not  be 
accused  of  profligacy  or  avarice  or 
tyranny,  is  reason  enough  for  holding 
the  clergy  of  other  countries  guiltless  of 
these  crimes,  at  least  until  their  guilt  is 
established  on  better  evidence  than  that 
of  ribald  newspapers  and  of  men  like 
the  traducers  of  the  sainted  Damien. 

We  say  to  our  esteemed  correspond- 
ents, Take  all  evil  reports  of  our  priests 
and  people  in  foreign  lands  with  a  grain 
of  salt.  Those  who  follow  crows  must 
expect  to  find  carrion ;  so  those  who  are 
guided  by  newspapers  can  not  avoid 
filth  and  falsehood. 
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How  calmly ^mayjwe  commit  ourselves 
to  the  hands  of  Him  who  bears  up  the 
world ! — Richter. 


Notes  and  Remarks. 


A  French  correspondent  assures  us  that 
the  great  pilgrimage  to  Lourdes  last 
month  was  attended  by  sixty-six  thou- 
sand men.  Women,  children  and  the  sick 
were  excluded  from  the  pilgrimage,  which 
was  planned  as  an  act  of  faith  and  of 
reparation  for  the  evils  brought  upon 
the  Church  by  the  men  of  France.  It  is 
considered  a  remarkable  thing  when  the 
world's  cathedral — St.  Peter's  in  Rome — 
can  assemble  fifty  thousand  persons  of 
both  sexes  a  few  times  in  a  century  for 
some  extraordinary  religious  function; 
and  among  the  fifty  thousand  that  it 
takes  to  make  a  crowd  in  St.  Peter's 
many  are  mere  sight -seers;  while  the 
men  of  France  went  to  Lourdes,  earnest 
and  penitent.  It  was  a  glorious  object- 
lesson  to  the  world,  that  April  pilgrim- 
age; and  it  is  now  in  order  for  those 
who  declare  that  religious  faith  is 
exclusively  a  female  possession  in  France 
to  explain  away  these  figures. 


There  are  not  a  few  of  the  Protestant 
clergy  —  eminent  theologians,  too,  among 
them  —  who  maintain  that  when  Christ 
said  hell  was  eternal  He  meant  some- 
thing quite  different  from  what  He  said. 
The  Protestant  laity,  as  we  have  often 
observed,  are  less  apt  to  explain  away 
such  difficult  dogmas.  A  very  strong 
book,  entitled  ''  Thoughts  on  Hell," 
from  the  pen  of  a  layman,  has  just 
appeared  in  London.  He  forcibly  criti- 
cises "those  modern  pseudo-theologians 
who,  to  please  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
attack  the  very  stronghold  of  the  faith, 
even  at  the  risk  of  discrediting  Chris- 
tianity itself  and  of  loosening  its  hold 
upon  the  human  mind."  The  objections 
urged  against  the  Catholic  teaching  on 
the  subject  of  eternal  punishment  are 
honestly  stated,  and  refuted  in  a  way 
calculated  to  strengthen  our  hold  on  the 
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most  solemn  and  important  truths  so 
fiercely  attacked  by  unbelievers,  and 
the  more  numerous  class  who  imagine 
that  the  fire  of  hell  can  be  quenched 
by  throwing  doubt  upon  it.  A  good 
work  on  eschatology  — comprehending 
the  most  specious  objections,  the  attacks 
of  modern  pseudo- theologians,  and  the 
admissions  of  modern  scientists  to  prove 
that  there  is  nothing  unscientific  in 
eschatological  ideas— has  been  wanted 
for  many  years.  Mr.  Victor  Morton  has 
supplied  the  need. 


Father  Chidwick,  the  heroic  chaplain 
of  the  ill-starred  Maine,  thus  describes 
a  pretty  feature  of  ''rigging  church"  on 
an  American  warship:  ''When  the  prep- 
arations are  finished,  word  is  sent  to  the 
officer  in  charge  of  the  deck,  and  at  the 
appointed  time  the  church-bell  tolls  and 
the  church  pennant  is  raised  above  the 
Stars  and  Stripes.  The  church  pennant 
is  a  small  triangular  flag  bearing  the 
symbol  of  the  Cross.  It  is  the  only  flag 
ever  placed  above  our  country's;  and 
the  act  is  a  beautiful  acknowledgment 
from  our  country  of  her  dependence  on 
God,  and  is  a  sign  to  all  right-thinking 
minds  of  the  reason  of  her  continued 
glory  and  prosperity.  We  feel  that  as 
long  as  she  will  lower  her  flag  to  that 
which  is  recognized  as  God's  standard, 
she  will  lower  it  to  none  other."  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  when  the  beauti- 
ful custom  described  by  Father  Chidwick 
originated  and  who  chose  the  Cross  as 
the  emblem  of  religion. 


A  writer  in  the  Dublin  Review  calls 
attention  to  a  curious  practice,  some 
traces  of  which  are  found  in  the  history 
of  England  and  France  as  late  as  the 
days  of  Cardinal  Wolsey.  The  practice 
was  that  of  sealing  treaties  of  peace 
between  nations  by  administering  Holy 
Communion  to  plenipotentiaries  with  "a 


divided  Host."  Thus  George  Cavendish's 
quaint  old  "Life  of  Cardinal  Wolsey'^ 
records  that  when  the  great  English 
Cardinal  went  to  France  in  1527  to  con- 
clude a  treaty  of  peace  with  Francis  I., 
"at  the  aulter  b3rfore  theme  bothe  a 
b^^shope  devyded  the  sacrament  bytwen 
the  Kyng  and  the  Cardynall,  for  the 
performance  of  the  peace  concludyd 
bytwen  theme."  And  later  on,  when  the 
French  Ambassador  arrived  in  England, 
the  Sacred  Host  was  divided  between 
Henry  VIII.  and  the  Ambassador  repre- 
senting the  French  King,  "as  a  firme 
oathe  and  assuraunce  of  this  perpetuall 
peace."  By  thus  uniting  in  the  supreme 
act  of  religion,  our  Catholic  ancestors 
sought  to  give  sanction  of  the  most 
sacred  kind  to  the  treaties  between  states. 


The  peace  congress  at  the  Hague  is  to 
be  followed  by  a  congress  of  anarchists 
at  Amsterdam.  Its  effect  will  be  much 
like  a  woman's  postscript  to  a  letter— 
important  and  surprising.  The  Russian 
government  has  requested  the  authorities 
of  Holland  to  forbid  the  congress;  but 
that  is  felt  to  be  impossible,  and  the 
Czar  was  forced  to  be  content  with  the 
assurance  that  the  anarchists  and  the 
peace  commissioners  would  not  meet  in 
the  same  city  at  the  same  time.  Inci- 
dentally we  may  add  that  a  congress  of 
anarchists  will  do  more  than  the  adroit 
fencing  of  a  dozen  diplomats  to  persuade 
the  powers  that  the  Pope  should  have 
had  a  voice  in  their  peace  deliberations. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Briggs  is  now  a  presbyter, 
but  the  country  still  rings  with  protests 
against  his  ordination,  and  there  are 
prospects  that  the  stormy  scenes  enacted 
in  England  may  be  repeated  here.  The 
opposition  to  Dr.  Briggs  comes  almost 
exclusively  from  Episcopalians  favorably 
disposed  toward  Catholic  dogmas  and 
practices:    the  so-called  Protestant  ele- 
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lent  is  seemingly  pleased  at  the  prospect 
){    religious   fellowship    with    one    who 

ras  expelled  from  another  communion 
tor  heresy,  —  and  they  are  right.  Dr. 
Briggs  is  the  most  consistent  Protestant 
evolved  since  the  Reformation;  he  is 
simply  what  the  principle  of  private 
judgment  must  bring  any  logical  student 
to  in  the  end.  Those  who  repudiate  Dr. 
Briggs  ought  in  reason  to  repudiate 
the  system  of  which  he  is  the  mature 
fruit,  or  else  suffer  in  silence.  Of  course 
no  real  Christian  church  could  tolerate 
the  presence  of  the  Doctor  in  the  fold  so 
long  as  he  holds  to  his  present  opinions ; 
but  the  Episcopalian  body,  like  the  other 
sects,  is  not  a  church:  it  is  simply  a 
debating  society. 


Pere  Pernet,  one  of  the  four  founders 
of  the  Assumption  Fathers,  has  passed 
to  the  reward  of  a  remarkably  zealous 
and  helpful  life.  During  the  forty-eight 
years  of  their  corporate  existence  the 
Assumption  Fathers  in  France  have 
carried  on  an  active  Catholic  propaganda 
by  means  of  colleges,  pilgrimages,  daily 
and  weekly  journals,  magazines  and 
books.  Pere  Pernet  also  founded  the 
Little  Sisters  of  the  Assumption,  whose 
glorious  life-work  once  moved  the  Bishop 
■of  Nimes  to  say  in  a  public  address: 
**Letus  not  speak  ill  of  a  century  which 
has  produced  a  Pere  Pernet  and  a  work 
like  that  of  the  Little  Sisters  of  the 
Assumption."    R.  I.  P. 


Hard  things  were  said  of  Martin 
Luther  by  Protestants  themselves  on 
occasion  of  the  celebration  of  his  quarto- 
centenary.  The  most  scholarly  journal 
in  England,  we  remember,  spoke  of  him 
as  a  monster,  and  referred  to  his  reforma- 
tion as  a  myth.  The  Rev.  Martin  has  not 
stood  the  test  of  historical  investigation ; 
and  now  there  are  many  unprejudiced 
non- Catholics  who  see  in  the  Father 
of  Protestantism    only  an  ex -priest,  of 


uncommon  ability,  it  is  true,  but  one 
having  all  the  vices  common  to  his  kind. 
The  Rev.  Charles  C.  Starbuck,  writing  in 
the  Sacred  Heart  Review,  in  reply  to  Dr. 
Sheldon,  of  Boston  University,  saj^s  that 
neither  purity  nor  scrupulousness  nor 
veracity  was  part  of  Luther's  character : 
In  his  conflict  with  Rome  he  deliberately  eman- 
cipated himself  from  all  obligations  of  morality 

To  talk  of  moral  strictness  in  any  direction,  but 
above  all  in  what  concerns  the  relations  of  the 
sexes,  as  being  any  part  of  his  character,  seems  to 

be  setting  up  an  altogether  fictitious  Luther To 

talk  about  moral  rectitude  or  moral  obliquity, 
however,  in  connection  with  him,  seems  a  good 
deal  like  inquiring  into  the  moral  rectitude  or 
obliquity  of  a  typhoon  or  an  earthquake. 

All  this  indicates  an  extraordinary 
change  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  great 
religious  leader  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Of  course  only  educated  and  unprejudiced 
men  like  Dr.  Starbuck  are  as  yet  willing 
to  admit  that  an  altogether  fictitious 
Luther  has  been  set  up ;  but  it  will  not 
be  long  before  the  w^hole  world  will  know 
the  reverend  reformer  as  a  man  who 
sadly  needed  reformation  himself. 


Women  who  are  devoted  to  athletics, 
and  share  the  notion  that  human  activity 
is  a  thing  merely  of  muscle,  would  do 
well  to  read  the  paper  contributed  to  a 
recent  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 
by  Arabella  Kenealy,  L.  R.  C.  P.  She 
writes  well,  this  lady  physician,  and 
gives  proof  of  having  studied  her  subject 
thoroughly.  We  quote  two  paragraphs 
out  of  many  that  are  equally  notable : 

The  old  system  for  girls  of  air  and  exercise 
inadequate  to  development  and  health  was  wrong; 
but  for  my  part  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  if  it  really 
was  so  pernicious  in  its  physiological  results,  or  so 
subversive  of  domestic  happiness  and  the  welfare 
of  the  race,  as  is  the  present  system  which  sets  our 
mothers  bicycling  all  day  and  dancing  all  night, 
and  our  grandmothers  playing  golf  . . . 

She  no  longer  preserves  and  brews.  She  no  longer 
weaves  and  fashions.  Her  children  are  nursed,  fed, 
clothed,  taught  and  trained  by  hirelings ;  her  sick 
are  tended  by  the  professional  nurse;  her  guests 
are  entertained  by  paid  performers.  What  truly 
remain  which  may  be  called  her  duties?  "What 
is  left  to  her  indeed  but  boredom  ?  Let  me  not  be 
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regarded    as  merely  bringing  a  grave   indictment 

against  the  sex  with  which  I  have  every  sympathy 

by  virtue  of  belonging  to  it;    and  least  of  all  let 

me  be  understood  to  deprecate  the  right  of  every 

woman  to  be  educated  and    self- supporting.    All 

that  I  urge  is  that  what  she  does  she  shall  do  in 

a  womanly  way,  striving  against  all  disability  to 

preserve  her  womanhood  as  being  the  best  of  her 

possessions. 

»  «  ^ 

It  was  suggested  in  this  magazine  not 
long  ago  that  a  most  Christlike  form  of 
charity  would  be  a  home  where  women 
discharged  from  prisons  and  other  penal 
institutions  might  receive  shelter,  sym- 
pathy, and  assistance  to  begin  life  over 
again.  It  appears  that  for  the  past  nine 
years  such  an  institution  has  been 
rendering  noble  service  to  unfortunate 
women  in  New  York.  In  1890  Miss 
Ellen  O'Keefe,  a  trained  nurse,  rented  a 
few  rooms  on  W.  24th  St.,  and,  with  the 
savings  of  a  lifetime,  prepared  it  for 
her  charitable  purpose.  Within  a  few 
months— so  numerous  were  the  applica- 
tions for  entrance — she  was  forced  to 
enlarge  the  establishment ;  and  now  over 
eleven  hundred  destitute  and  repentant 
women  receive  assistance  and  temporary 
shelter  at  St.  Zita's  Home. 


The  spread  of  the  delusion  best  known 
as  Christian  Science  leads  the  editor 
of  the  Medical  Record  to  declare  that 
**  people  who  will  not  protect  themselves 
against  'faith  cure,'  'Christian  Science,' 
and  the  like,  by  the  exercise  of  some 
rudiments  of  intelligence,  should  be  taken 
in  hand  and  protected  nolens  volens.^^  A 
woman  who  had  been  ill  for  three  months 
with  "  dropsy  "  died  lately  in  Mount 
Vernon,  N.  Y.,  without  medical  treat- 
ment, and  apparently  without  accurate 
diagnosis.  The  attendant  who  claimed 
Heaven-sent  ability  to  cure  the  patient 
failed.  According  to  the  husband,  the 
load  of  original  sin  in  his  wife,  manifested 
by  dropsy,  was  too  much  for  the  female 
healer ;  and  the  sufferer,  therefore,  had  to 
die.   Could  folly  go  further  than  this? 


Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bands,  as  if  you  were  hoiivff 
with   tbem.  Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

The  following  deceased  persons  are  recommended 
to  the  charitable  prayers  of  our  readers : 

The  Rev.  Hyacinth  Rouxel,  S.  S.,  of  the  Grand 
Seminary,  Montreal ;  and  the  Rev.  J.  T.  McCrarn, 
of  the  Diocese  of  Pittsburg,  who  lately  departed 
this  life. 

Sister  M.  Loyola,  of  the  Presentation  Nuns,  W. 
Troy,  N.  Y. ;  and  Sister  M.  Louisa,  of  the  Sisters 
of  Mercy,  Providence,  R.  I.,  who  passed  to  their 
reward  last  month. 

Mr,  Frederic  J.  Lindley,  Mrs.  Julia  Hudson,  and 
Mrs.  M.  U.  Gary,  of  Halifax,  N.  C.  ;  Mr.  Patrick 
Quinn,  Waltham,  Mass. ;  Mrs.  Margaret  Kolb,  Mrs. 
Mary  Sheridan,  Mrs.  Margaret  Roache,  Mr.  John  C. 
Kolb,  Mr.  Edmund  Dwyer,  Mr.  Isaac  Gervais,  Akron, 
Ohio ;  Mrs.  R.  Anderson,  Mr.  John  F.  Miller,  Mrs. 
Bridget  Sheehan,  Mr.  Thomas  McGillen,  Mr.  John 
Lynch,  Mr.  Cornelius  Lynch,  Mr.  Cornelius  J.  Lynch, 
Wilmington,  Del. ;  Mr.  M.  Plunkett,  Mrs.  Catherine 
M.  Gallagher,  and  Mrs.  Bridget  Burke,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  Mrs.  Jane  Lally  and  Mrs.  M.Martin,  Chicago, 
111. ;  Mrs.  Mary  Mclntyre,  Kilcar.  Ireland  ;  Mr.  Jolm 
J.  Connolly,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Mr.  Edward  Reddy, 
Newburyport,  Mass.  ;  Miss  Nellie  T.  Donovan,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. ;  Mrs.  M.  Dolan,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. ;  ^Ir. 
Peter  Boler,  Mr.  Henry  Mahoney,  and  Dr.  Jos(>j)h 
Sullivan.  Rockland,  Mass. ;  Miss  M.  Grain,  Pi-ovi- 
dence,  R.  I. ;  Mr.  Michael  Heffernan  and  Mr.  Donald 
McGolrick,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  Mrs.  Bridget  Flynn, 
Newark,  N.J. ;  Mrs.  Mary  Lanigan  and  Mrs.  Mjutiii 
Connolly,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  ;  also  Mr.  E.  P.  Welsh, 
Co.  Tipperary,  Ireland. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful 
departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in  peace  I 


Our  Contribution  Box* 

Tliy  Father,  who  seeth  in  secret,  will  repay  thee. 

St.  Matt.,  vi,  1. 
For  the  Ursuline  Indian  Mission : 

W.  B.,  |2 ;  J.  M.  J.,  |1 ;  A  Friend.  50  cts. 
The  Rev.  A.  H.  Maurice,  India: 

G.  Akerraann.  M.D.,  |r,;    F.  S.,  .f.",;    E.  T.  Sabal, 
M.D.,  |5;  Mr.  B.  J.  Macklin,  |2 ;  .L  McDonagh.  $5; 
Maria  Navarre,  |1 ;  A.  H.,  50  cts.;  N.  T.,  $1 ;  K.  Mc, 
•ifil ;    B.  C,  |1 ;    A  PViend,  Chicago,  |5. 
For  the  Indian  Missions  : 

Mrs.  C.  and  family,  f  1. 
To  supply  good  reading  to  hospitals,  prisons,  etc.: 

A    Friend,    |1.50;     Samuel   Dougherty,    f  1 ;  ^ 
Friend,  50  cts. 
The  Cause  of  the  Ven.  Cure  of  Ars : 

Friend,  $1. 
The  Lepers  in  the  Diocese  of  Mgr.  Osouf : 

M.  J.  P.,  |1 ;  A  Friend,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  $1. 


UNDER  THE  MANTLE  OF  OUR    BLESSED  MOTHER. 


1^. 


A  Hymn  to  Mary. 

IWIAID  all  maids  excelling, 

Passing  meek  and  lowly, 
Win  for  sinners  pardon. 
Make  us  chaste  and  holy. 

As  we  onward  journey 
Aid  our  weak  endeavor, 

Till  we  gaze  on  Jesus, 
And  rejoice  forever. 

Father,  Son,  and  Spirit, 
Three  in  One  confessing. 

Give  we  equal  glory. 
Equal  praise  and  blessing. 


Billy  and  Molly:   Their  Ups  and  Downs* 


I 


BY    SYLVIA    HUNTING. 


XXII.— A  New  Acquaintance. 

HE  experience  of  the  children 
the  day  before  had  not,  on  the 
whole,  been  an  unpleasant  one. 
Not  so  with  Mrs.  Granger,  who  declared 
that  the  dishonorable  conduct  of  Captain 
Belshaw,  joined  to  the  disappointment  of 
not  having  been  able  to  see  Jim  on  his 
own  ship,  made  her  feel  so  bad  that 
she  never  wanted  to  see  the  place  again 
unless  he  should  be  there.  It  was  a  trial 
to  her  mother -heart  to  be  kept  in  such 
suspense,  and  her  one  desire  now  was  to 
see  her  absent  boy. 

,  *'  But  he  will  be  here  soon,"  pleaded 
Molly;  ''and  the  next  time  you  go  down 
everything  will  look  different  to  you.    I 
am  sure  it  will." 
They  were  washing  the  dishes,  and  the 


little  girl  was  polishing  the  glasses  with 
her  usual  efficiency.  Bright  glasses  and 
silver  were  a  specialty  of  Molly's. 

"Should  hope  it  would  look  different!  " 
was  the  reply.  *'I  never,  for  one  thing, 
fancied  my  Jim  stowed  away,  one  might 
say,  like  a  sardine,  if  sardines  lay  in 
hammocks." 

''  But  you  know  there  are  several 
hundred  sailors  on  those  large  ships; 
and  the  place  was  very,  very  clean,  Mrs. 
Granger,"  said  Molly. 

"Yes,  I  know  that,"  answered  the  good 
woman.  "And  I  don't  think  they  deserve 
such  credit  for  that  either.  How  could 
they  live  on  the  ship  at  all  if  it  wasn't 
kept  clean?  And  with  such  a  raft  of 
men  it's  easy  enough  to  keep  it  so.  But 
it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  much  more 
comfortable  if  every  man  had  a  little 
corner  to  himself." 

"  Where  he  could  mope  and  sulk, 
mother,  and  feed  the  homesickness  that 
comes  over  the  bravest  and  best  of 
them  at  odd  times,  specially  them  that 
has  homes  to  think  about,"  interposed 
Mr.  Granger,  who  had  been  standing  in 
the  doorway,  unobserved.  "It's  a  great 
blessin'  for  them  to  be  together,  it  seems 
to  me.  Some  of  them  is  right  jolly 
fellows  and  can  make  it  pleasant  for 
those  inclined  to  be  moody." 

"That's  true  too,  father,"  rejoined  his 
wife.  "No  doubt  Uncle  Sam  does  his  best 
for  the  boys  in  the  long  run.  But  it 
passes  me  how  any  one,  officer  or  sailor, 
can  choose  the  life." 

"You  see,  Millie,  men  and  women  are 
entirely  different.    Somehow,  they  can't 
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ever  understand  each  other's  preferences 
altogether.  For  instance,  I  never  could 
see  how  girls  and  women  liked  to  sit 
stitchin'  and  trimmin'  up  clothes  day  in 
and  day  out,  when  they  might  do  with 
so  much  less,  and  spend  more  of  their 
time  in  the  fresh  air." 

"Many  of  them  have  to  do  it,"  said 
Mrs.  Granger.  ''You  know  that  as  well 
as  I  do.  And  a  woman  that's  given  to 
spendin'  the  greater  part  of  her  time 
outside  must  neglect  her  mendin'  and 
sewin'.    She's  more  than  half  a  man." 

''Well,  it's  just  as  I  said.  We  can't 
understand  one  another  exactly,  though 
you  and  I  generally  make  out  to  do  it 
pretty  well;  don't  we,  mother?"  replied 
Mr.  Granger.  "  Now,  don't  you  worry  no 
more  about  Jim ;  he'll  be  along  all  right 
after  awhile." 

"I  shan't,"  said  his  wife,  hanging  up 
the  dish-pan.  "What  are  you  goin'  to 
do  to-day,  father?" 

"Finish  the  little  job  I've  got  for  Miss 
Hilsdale.  I  believe  that's  all,  Millie." 

"You  don't  think  it  would  hurt  to  let 
the  children  go  down  alone  to  the  wharf 
and  sit  there  awhile,  or  walk  about 
lookin'  at  the  ship  and  the  boats?" 

"No,  — why  should  it?  They're  well 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  if  ever 
two  young  ones  was.  Want  to  go  down, 
Molly?     Where's  Billy?" 

"We  thought  we'd  like  to,"  said  Molly. 
"Billy  went  down  to  the  grocery  for 
Mrs.  Granger.    Here  he  comes  now." 

Billy  soon  made  his  appearance,  and 
in  a  short  time  they  were  ready  to  go. 
Mrs.  Granger  insisted  upon  their  taking 
a  lunch  of  crackers  and  fruit,  as  she 
thought  they  might  like  to  spend  the 
greater  portion  of  the  day  on  the  water- 
front. When  they  reached  the  wharf  they 
found  a  very  animated  scene.  A  coaler 
from  Australia  had  arrived  very  early 
that  morning,  also  two  schooners  from 
Lower  California.  Provision  boats  were 
running    between    the    wharf    and    the 


warship.  Skimming  the  surface  of  the 
bay  were  numerous  little  boats,  in  which 
sat  gay  parties  of  young  people,  eager 
to  see  all  that  was  to  be  seen  from  the 
outside  of  the  man-of-war. 

Billy  and  Molly  walked  about  the  long 
wharf  for  some  time,  finally  seating 
themselves  on  a  broad  beam  which  had 
been  left  after  some  repairs.  They  became 
much  interested  in  watching  the  trips 
of  the  ship's  launch,  which  were  very 
frequent  that  day.  Billy  was  delighted 
with  the  perfect  discipline  shown  by  the 
sailors.  Their  precise  way  of  handling 
and  lifting  the  oars,  their  natty  white 
suits ;  their  brisk,  cheerful  demeanor, — all 
excited  his  warmest  admiration.  And, 
then,  it  was  pleasant  to  watch  the 
sparkle  of  the  waves;  to  hear  the  calls 
of  the  boatmen,  and  the  lively  animation 
of  the  groups  of  longshoremen  engaged 
in  unloading  the  vessels  lying  at  anchor 
in  the  stream. 

As  they  sat  thus  absorbed,  they  were 
suddenly  startled  by  a  pleasant  voice 
behind  them,  which  said: 

"Well,  this  is  fortunate  and  wholly 
unexpected!  I  have  just  been  talking 
about  you  to  Mrs.  van  Rossum." 

The  children  turned  quickly  to  see  Mr. 
O'Donnell,  accompanied  by  an  old  lady, 
beautifully  dressed  as  became  her  age. 
Her  small,  delicately  -  featured  face  was 
framed  in  a  setting  of  snow-white  curls ; 
her  appearance  had  all  the  charm  of  a 
venerable  and  lovely  old  age.  Her  face 
beamed  as  she  held  out  her  hands  to  the 
children,  saying: 

"So  you  are  Billy  and  Molly!  How 
glad  I  am  to  meet  you!  It  is  indeed  a 
coincidence  that  we  happened  to  come 
upon  you  just  as  we  were  speaking  of 
you.  And  is  it  your  first  visit  to  the 
water,  children  ?  " 

"We  were  here  yesterday,"  said  Billy; 
"  and  liked  it  so  well  that  we  came  again 
this  morning." 

"  It  is  so  lovely !  "   said  Molly.     "  I  feel 
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as  though  I  could  sit  here  forever  and 
watch  it,  without  speaking  a  word." 

''And  so  it  is  with  me,"  observed  the 
delightful  old  ladj,  taking  the  child's 
hand  in  hers  and  resuming  her  walk. 
''But  you  see,  my  dear,  I  am  not  so 
^--oung  as  you  any  more,  and  I  would 
take  cold  sitting  here  in  the  wind.  So, 
if  you  will,  we  shall  continue  to  walk 
about.  1  came  with  Mr.  O'Donnell  to 
get  a  glimpse  of  the  Philadelphia.^^ 

"Of  course  you  have  seen  warships 
before  this?"  said  Billy,  who  walked  on 
the  other  side,  with  Mr.  O'Donnell. 

"Oh,  yes!  many  of  them,"  was  the 
reply.  "In  Germany,  where  I  was  bom 
and  lived  till  twenty-five,  I  had  several 
cousins  who  were  in  the  navy.  Many  a 
time  I  have  been  on  board ;  and  once  I 
saw  a  grand  review.  It  was  very  fine. 
I  shall  never  forget  it."  \ 

"How  grand  that  must  be!"  said  the 
boy,  enthusiastically. 

"Michael  has  told  me  that  you  are 
anxious  to  go  into  the  navy,"  said  Mrs. 
van  Rossum,  laying  her  hand  on  Billy's 
shoulder.  "Michael  is  Mr.  O'Donnell," 
she  explained  in  answer  to  Billy's  look 
of  inquiry.  "He  has  been  with  us  so 
long  that  he  is  our  own  boy:  he  is 
always  Michael  to  us." 

"You  have  seen  your  cousin,  Father 
Ramon  tells  me,"  said  the  young  lawyer. 
"  How  do  you  like  him  ?  " 

"Oh,  he  is  fine!"  replied  the  boy. 

"He  looks  like  Billy,— at  least  I  think 
so,"  said  Molly. 

Mr.  O'Donnell  laughed. 

"  Well,  I  believe  he  does,"  he  said, 
glancing  down  at  the  boy.  "That  ought 
to  be  a  recommendation  if  he  is  aware 
of  it  himself." 

"He  was  very  kind,"  said  Billy.  "He 
has  gone  to  Mexico  for  a  little  while; 
and  when  he  comes  back  he  will  settle 
about  our  affairs.  Did  you  know  that 
Molly  and  I  are  both  going  to  school, 
Mr.  O'Donnell  ?  " 


"Yes,  I  have  heard  all  about  it.  Mrs. 
van  Rossum  has  been  very  anxious  to 
make  your  acquaintance,  but  we  were 
undecided  how  to  come  about  it.  We  did 
not  know  you  were  staying  in  town 
all  the  time." 

"We  came  in  some  days  ago,"  said 
Billy.  "I  do  not  believe  we  shall  go  out 
to  the  Poor  Farm  to  stay  again.  We 
liked  the  Kyles  very  much.  Everyone 
has  been  so  kind  to  us." 

"  You  have  fallen  among  the  good 
fairies,"  said  Mr.  O'Donnell. 

"  And  when  can  you  come  to  us  for 
a  visit?"  said  Mrs.  van  Rossum.  "Why 
not  this  very  day?  Are  you  expected 
back  early?" 

"No,  ma'am,"  answered  Billy.  "We 
have  brought  our  lunch  in  this  little 
basket.  Mrs.  Granger  thought  we  might 
not  want  to  go  back  at  noon." 

"Ah,  that  will  be  just  the  thing!  "  said 
the  old  lady.  "You  will  like  to  come 
home  with  me?" 

"Very  much  indeed,"  said  Billy,  after 
he  had  looked  at  Molly,  who  acquiesced 
with  her  soft  brown  eyes. 

"  Then,  Michael,  you  need  not  stay 
longer,  if  you  wish  to  return  to  the 
office,"  said  Mrs.  van  Rossum,  looking 
up  affectionately  at  the  stalwart  young 
man  beside  her.  "We  can  walk  about 
yet  a  little  while,  to  divert  the  children; 
and  then  we  shall  take  the  car  and  be 
home  at  one — in  time  for  luncheon." 

"Very  well,"  rejoined  Mr.  O'Donnell. 
"That  will  just  suit  me,  as  I  have  an 
engagement  at  half-past  eleven." 

The  old  lady  consulted  a  tiny  watch 
enamelled  in  black  and  set  with  pearls. 

"It  is  now  a  quarter  of  eleven,  and 
you  will  have  ample  time  to  get  back. 
Shall  we  expect  you  to  luncheon?" 

"It  is  doubtful,"  was  the  reply.  "But 
if  I  can  come,  I  will." 

After  he  had  gone,  Mrs.  van  Rossum 
told  them  what  a  fine  young  man  he 
was;    that  she  did  not  believe  her  own 
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son  was  aily  dearet  to  her.    She  added, 
after  a  pause: 

''Some  day,  I  know,  he  will  tell  you  all 
about  himself.  He  has  been  so  interested 
in  you,  because,  in  some  respects,  your 
story  is  like  his  own.  0  children  !  if  I 
could  only  tell  you  all  that  good  fellow 
has  done  and  is  always  doing  for  poor 
orphans  and  friendless  little  ones,  you 
would  indeed  believe  that  he  is  one  of 
Nature's  noblemen  as  well  as  one  of 
God's  chosen  friends  and  servants.  He 
is  president  of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
Society,  and  treasurer  of  the  Orphans' 
Society,  and  his  time  is  freely  given  to 
all  works  of  charity.  I  often  think  it  is 
really  strange  that  he  did  not  become  a 
priest.  But  if  all  our  good  young  men 
went  that  waj'-,  what  would  become  of 
the  poor  world?" 

While  Mrs.  van  Rossum  was  speaking 
a  barefoot  little  urchin,  leading  by  the 
hand  a  child  younger  than  himself,  came 
slowly  toward  them  from  the  edge  of 
the  wharf,  where  they  had  been  sitting 
with  their  feet  dangling  over  the  side. 
Mrs.  van  Rossum  had  been  watching 
them  in  some  alarm ;  though  well  aware 
that  children  such  as  they  seldom  come 
to  harm.  The  little  ones  had  curly  hair; 
and  if  their  faces  had  been  clean,  would 
have  been  very  attractive-looking. 

"A  sturdy  pair,"  said  the  old  lady,  as 
they  came  up.  ''Are  you  not  afraid  of 
falling  into  the  water  when  you  sit  that 
way  with  your  little  brother  ?  "  she  asked 
of  the  larger  of  the  two. 

''It's  a  sister:  'tain't  no  brother,"  said 
the  boy.  "We  sit  there  every  day;  we 
never  fall  off.   I  can  swim,  anyway." 

"But  your  sister  can  not,  I'm  sure," 
said  Billy.    "How  old  are  you?" 

"Goin'  on  seven.  Maudie's  four,  and 
she's  learnin'  how." 

"Where  do  you  learn?"  inquired  the 
old  lady. 

"Near  our  house,"  said  the  boy.  "When 
mother  goes  out  washin'  she  locks  the 


door,  so  we  can't  get  in  and  set  the  house 
a-fire ;  and  we  go  down  to  the  shore  and 
wade  in  the  water  most  all  day.  This 
momin'  we  come  to  see  the  Philadelphy. 
There  she  is!"  he  exclaimed,  pointing 
to  the  man-of-war.  "She's  a  battle-ship. 
Why,  them  guns  could  burn  up  this  whole 
city  in  no  time." 

"Where  do  3^ou  live?"  continued  the 
old  lady. 

"  Over  yonder  in  Tide  Town,"  said  the 
boy.  "See  that  long  row  of  little  houses 
on  the  flats?    There's  where  we  live." 

They  followed  the  direction  of  his 
finger.  In  the  distance  they  could  see 
the  little  pink- washed  cabins,  raised  on 
piles,  under  which  the  tide  was  already 
beginning  to  wash. 

"We  can  just  drop  off  our  steps  into 

the  water  when  it's  high,"  said  the  boy. 

"But  Maudie  she's  afraid  to  do  that." 

"Maudie's  so  hungry!"  said  the  little 

one,  pulling  at  her  brother's  sleeve. 

"Where  do  j^ou  get  your  dinner  when 
your  mother  is  out  working?"  asked 
Mrs.  van  Rossum. 

"  We  don't  get  it  till  she  comes  home  at 
night,"  said  the  boy.  "  But  she  wraps  up 
some  bread  and  butter  for  us  and  sticks 
it  in  a  crack  what  nobody  knows  but  us, 
and  we  eats  it  when  we  gets  hungry." 

"And  are  you  going  home  to  get  it 
now?"  asked  Molly. 

"Yes;  but  we're  comin'  back  again," 
said  the  boy.  "It's  fun  to  watch  them 
sailors  in  the  boats,  ain't  it?" 

"I  wish  I  could  give  them  our  lunch," 
whispered  Molly  to  Mrs.  van  Rossum. 
"I  hardly  think  Mrs.  Granger  would 
mind  if  we  gave  them  the  little  chip 
basket.  She  has  four  or  five  just  like  it." 
"I  am  sure  she  would  not,"  said  the 
old  lady.  "I  was  going  to  propose  it, 
Molly,  when  you  spoke." 

"Shall  I ? "  asked  Billy ;  and  Mrs.  van 
Rossum  nodded. 

"Here,"  said  Billy.  "Sit  right  down 
there  on  that  old  beam  and  eat  what 
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jou  will  find  in  this  basket.  And  you 
may  keep  the  basket." 
^^  "It  will  be  fine  for  clams!"  said  the 
^pboy,  seizing  it  eagerly.  "Much  better 
than  an  old  tin  can  without  a  handle. 
Come,  Maudie  I " 

The  little  girl  was  already  trying  to 
lift  the  covering  from  the  basket,  but 
her  brother  gently  pushed  her  aside. 

"Don't  be  a  greedy  girl!"  he  said. 
"Thank  ye,  ma'am!  We  shan't  have  to 
go  home  now  till  mother  comes.  I  bet 
there's  awful  good  things  inside." 

Maudie  began  to    whimper;    she  was 
I      very  hungry,  poor  child !    And  Mrs.  van 
Rossum  thought  it  time  to  be  moving 
on.   But  first  Billy  asked : 

"What  in  the  world  do  you  do  with 
the  clams?" 

"We  eat  'em,"  said  the  boy,  promptly. 
"We  catch  'em  at  low  tide,  and  mother 
makes  soup  out  of  'em.  It's  good, —it's 
awful  good! " 

Scarcely  had  our  friends  turned  their 
back  upon  the  brother  and  sister  when 
they  were  deep  in  the  pleasant  mysteries 
of  the  lunch  -  basket.  The  party  lingered 
i  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later  on  the  wharf; 
and  when  they  retraced  their  steps  they 
saw  little  Maudie  lying  asleep,  with  her 
curly  head  upon  a  coil  of  rope,  while  her 
brother  sat  faithfully  beside  her,  his  feet 
dangling  over  the  edge  of  the  wharf.  He 
did  not  see  them;  but  as  they  came  a 
little  closer,  on  their  way  to  the  street 
cars,  he  caught  sight  of  them.  Quickly 
lifting  the  basket,  with  a  beaming  smile, 
he  turned  it  bottom -side  upward,  to 
show  that  it  was  empty. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


The  most  ancient  sort  of  charta  (or 
paper)  was  of  the  inner  bark  of  trees, 
called  liber  in  Latin,  w^hence  a  book 
had  the  name  of  liber.  The  term  leaf 
was  first  applied  to  paper  from  leaves, 
especially  of  palms;  which  shows  why 
we  speak  of  the  leaf  of  a  book. 


The  Blue  Lady's  Knight. 


BY    MARY    F.  NIXON. 


IV. — How  Rob  Met  the  Blue  Lady. 

Molly  sat  perched  up  in  the  corner  of 
the  snake  fence,  which  was  overgrown 
with  ivy,  gorgeously  crimsoned  by  the 
autumn  frost  and  sun.  Gay  rabbit- 
berries,  delicate  wax  berries,  and  ghostly 
golden -rod,  feathered  and  white,  as  if 
but  the  spectre  of  the  departed  summer, 
grew  about  in  Southern  luxuriance.  The 
oak  leaves  floated  off"  from  the  Black- 
Jack's  gnarled  branches;  and,  swirling 
hither  and  thither  in  the  keen  breeze, 
they  seemed  like  brown  birds,  homeless, 
and  flitting  still  farther  southward  to 
escape  the  cruel  winter. 

Rob  sat  in  the  next  crotch  of  the  fence ; 
and  the  two  children  were  unusually 
quiet,  listening  to  the  soft  soughing  of 
the  wind  through  the  trees  and  the  harsh 
caw  of  the  blackbirds  —  saucy,  thieving 
fellows — as  they  pilfered  in  the  corn,  not 
yet  husked,  but  cut,  and  the  long  stalks 
gathered  into  bundles  like  wigwams  all 
over  the  great  fields.  It  was  delightful 
to  play  house  in  the  corn  shocks.  Molly 
could  make  a  little  hole  for  a  door  and 
"pretend  Indian,"  as  she  called  it;  for 
the  shock  was  hollow  and  presented 
unlimited  possibilities  for  housekeeping 
on  a  small  scale. 

"Molly,"  Rob  spoke  at  last,  "it  seems 
to  me  that  there's  something  the  matter 
with  my  mother."  Rob  always  said 
''my  mother,"  with  a  proud  ownership 
in  w^ords  and  tone. 

"Why?"  asked  Molly,  less  thoughtful, 
though  equally  loving. 

"She  seems  sort  of  queer  and  quieter 
than    she    used    to    be."    Rob 
brows.     "She  looks  worried- 

"Oh,  that's    monev!"   int 


girl  with  a  little  shrug  of  h 
"Grown  people  are  always 
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money.  Or  else  ma^^be  there's  something 
the  matter  with  father.  You  know,  I 
think  these  men  is  very  hard  to  manage. 
Now  Sunday,  is  ray  day.  Father  calls 
it  mine  'cause  I'm  away  all  the  week. 
You'd  think  if  'twas  mine  I  ought  to 
have  some  of  it,  wouldn't  you?  Not 
much!  In  the  morning  he  reads  the 
paper,  and  after  dinner  he  takes  a  nap. 
My  day !  'Tain't  much  of  it  mine,  and 
so  I  really  think  these  men  is  hard  to 
manage  sometimes." 

** Nonsense!"  said  Rob,  with  masculine 
superiority.  ''You  don't  know  anything 
'bout  it.  And  girls  are  only  bundles  of 
petticoats,  anyhow." 

"  Well,  you'll  think  differently  when 
you  have  children  of  your  own,"  Molly 
answered,  with  much  dignity ;  and  the 
conversation  languished  for  a  time. 
Slow-going  Rob  seldom  thought  quickly 
enough  to  answer  Molly;  and  by  the 
time  he  had  thought  up  a  reply  to  one 
of  her  sallies,  her  quick  wits  had  flown 
off  to  something  else.  Devoted  to  each 
other  as  the  children  were,  they  rarely 
agreed,  their  natures  being  opposites  in 
many  respects. 

"I  think  my  mother  is  ill,"  said  Rob, 

Molly  looked  startled  for  a  moment, 
although  the  mere  fact  that  Rob  made 
the  statement  was  enough  to  make  her 
wish  to  combat  it. 

"The  idea!"  she  said.  "Why,  she  was 
out  walking  with  father  only  yesterday. 
Rob  Parker,  I  want  to  know  where  you 
were  yesterday  after  school?  I  waited 
and  waited,  and  Farmer  Carter  said  he 
reckoned  he'd  have  to  come  'long  with- 
out you.  When  you  got  to  the  wagon 
you  looked  so  queer." 

"How  did  I  look?"  — and  the  little 
fellow  blushed  guiltily. 

"Oh!  sort  of  pleased  and  scared,  and — 
I  don't  know,  but  as  if  you'd  seen  an 
angel.  I  wish  /  could  see  one  once.  I  saw 
the  devil,"  — Molly's  tone  was  awed. 
'  It  was  once   when  I  was  going  to  do 


something  that  mother  had  told  me  not 
to ;  and  as  I  ran  off  through  the  woods- 
a  little  red  man  peeked  from  behind 
tree.  He  laughed  and  beckoned  to  me, 
but  I  was  so  vscared  I  ran  off." 

"What  a  silly  you  are!  Why,  Moll, 
that  was  only  a  cardinal  bird  or  a  red- 
headed  woodpecker.  Nobody  ever  sees, 
the  devil  nowdays — not  since  Luther.'* 
And  Rob  looked  wise. 

"Who  was  Luther?  Did  he  see  him?"^ 
asked  Molly,  curiously. 

"I  don't  know  exactly,  but  I  heard 
the  history  class  talking  'bout  Luther, 
and  they  said  he  wrote  things;  and  the 
teacher  asked  Tony  Carter,  Joe's  big 
brother  (one  of  the  Catholic  boys,  you 
know)  what  he  knew  about  the  'great 
Reformer,' — yes,  that's  what  he  called 
him.  Tony  looked  funny,  and  he  said: 
'  He  was  a  very  wicked  man,  who  wrote 
wicked  books;  and  the  devil  came  to 
visit  him,  so  he  threw  his  inkstand  at 
him;  and  the  ink  stains  are  still  on  the 
walls  of  the  castle  where  it  happened.'" 

"You  mean  the  devil  threw  the  ink-^ 
stand?"  Molly  found  Rob's  garbled 
account  rather  difficult  to  understand. 

"No,  goosey!  Luther  threw  the  ink- 
stand at  the  devil.  It  was  somewhere 
over  in  Germany  or — or — or  Tartary"* 
(Rob's  geography  was  not  his  strong" 
point), — "it's  all  the  same.  Anyhow,  the 
teacher  was  madder'n  Tucker  at  Tony,, 
and  sent  him  to  the  foot  of  the  class." 

"Oh,  that  was  too  bad!"  said  Molly,, 
sympathetically.  "  But  I  don't  believe 
that  story.  If  he  was  a  wicked  man,  he 
wouldn't  throw  things  at  the  devil :  he'd 
like  him." 

"I  don't  think  so,"  said  Rob.  "If  he 
was  wicked  he'd  like  to  blame  it  all  on 
the  devil,  and  be  glad  to  have  a  chance 
of  saying  it  wasn't  his  fault.  I  know 
he  wasn't  a  good  man,  or  he  wouldn't 
have  written  wrong  things.  Anybody 
can  do  wickednesses.  Somehow,  the  bad 
just   takes    hold    of    you   and    you    do 
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things  all  in  a  minute.  But  if  you  write 
down  wrong  things  you've  got  to  think 
about 'em.  It's  lots  worse  to  think  up 
things  than  to  do  'em  without  thinking. 
I  believe  to  write  things  that  are  wrong 
is  the  wickedest  thing  in  the  world." 

''Maybe 'tis,"  said  Molly.  ''You  help 
to  make  other  people  think  of  wrong 
things  too.  I've  never  read  about  a  bad 
little  girl  that  something  didn't  come 
up  inside  me  and  tell  me  how  much 
badder  I  could  be  if  I  tried.  Dear  me !  I 
don't  have  to  try,  though :  I  can  be  bad 
enough  without  any  trouble."  And  she 
sighed.  "But  you  never  told  me  where 
you  went  yesterday?" 
'  "You'll  never  tell?" 

"Why,  Rob  Parker,  course  I  won't!" 
Molly's  tone  was  deeply  grieved. 

"I  was  in  the  queerest  place,  and  I'll 
take  you  some  time.  It  was  a  church, 
not  like  the  meetin'-house  at  the  cross- 
roads ;  that's  just  plain,  and  they  use  it 
for  a  school  in  the  week.  This  one^was 
perfectly  beautiful.  It  was  long  and 
narrow;  the  roof  went  up  to  a  peak 
like  the  barn,  only  the  rafters  were  all 
carved  like  the  old  mahogany  sofa  that 
was  grandmother's.  The  windows  were 
high  and  narrow  and  filled  with  colored 
glass,  and  when  the  sunlight  came 
through  them  it  turned  everything  to 
gold  and  rose  color.  Oh,  my!  if  you 
could  only  have  seen  it,  Moll!  It  was 
splendid.  At  one  end  there  was  a  sort 
of  high  table  with  candles  —  some  of^ 
'em  lighted,  —  and  flowers  in  bloom, 
and  the  loveliest  statues ;  an  angel,  all 
white  with  wings;  and  over  the  table 
somethin'  I  couldn't  quite  make  out. 
At  the  side  was  two  more  tables — littler 
ones,— and  they  had  flowers  and  figures 
too.  One  was  an  old  man  with  a  kind 
face  and  eyes  like  the  picture  of  Grand- 
father Parker.  But  the  other  figure — oh, 
I  never  saw  anything  like  it  in  all  my 
life !  It  was  a  lady  with  a  white]  dress 
on  and  a  blue  shawl ;  she  had  a  b^bv  in 


her  arms  —  a  lovely  baby,  —  and  her  face 
was  like  my  mother's,  only  prettier." 

"Rob  Parker!  Aren't  you  ashamed  of 
yourself!"  Molly's  tone  was  surprised 
and  indignant.  "Nobody  could  ever  be 
prettier  than  mother." 

"This  Blue  Lady  was,"  replied  Rob, 
stoutly.  "It  was  all  perfectly  wonderful ; 
and  I  sat  down  in  one  of  the  seats  to 
wait  for  Joe  Carter.  He  goes  there  to 
church  every  Sunday,  and  he  wanted  to 
see  the  minister.  I  can't  begin  to  tell 
you  how  queer  it  made  me  feel  to  be  in 
there."  Rob  rested  his  head  on  his  hand 
and  a  far-away  expression  came  into 
his  great,  blue  eyes.  "The  Blue  Lady 
was  nice,  and  I  liked  everything  there ; 
but  there  was  something  about  that 
middle  table  that  made  me  feel  as  if  I 
couldn't  keep  my  eyes  oft'  of  it.  I  felt  so 
quiet  and  solemn  every  time  I  looked 
at  it.  Then  Joe  came,  and  the  minister 
was  with  him.  He  came  down  the  aisle 
to  where  I  sat  by  the  door,  and  he 
put  his  hand  on  my  shoulder.  He  had  a 
beautiful  face,  Moll,  like  the  picture  in 
mother's  big  Bible  where  the  man  is 
bein'  stoned. 

"  'What  are  you  lookin'  at,  my  boy?' 
he  said,  quietly. 

"'At  the  middle  table,  sir,'  I  said. 

"  '  He's  a  Protestant  boy.  Father,' 
said  Joe,  laughing  a  little. 

'"I  didn't  know  he  was  your  father, 
Joe,'  I  said. 

"'His  father  and  yours  too,'  said  the 
minister,  laughing.  '  What  do  you  like 
best  in  the  church  ?  ' 

'"I  like  it  all,'  I  answered,  just  as  I 
thought  ;  for  he  made  me  feel  like 
talking  to  him,  he  was  so  nice  and  his 
eyes  looked  so  kind.  They  had  the  same 
calm  sort  of  spression  that  the  Blue 
Lady's  had, —  as  if  they  were  always 
seeing  all  kinds  of  far  -  away  things  that 
other  people  didn't  know  'bout.  But 
when  he  smiled  he  looked  just  like 
another  boy.   '  I  like  it  all,  sir.    The  Blue 
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Lady  is  like  my  mother.  She  must  be 
the  little  baby's  mother.  I  think  she  has 
a  real  mothering  look  in  her  eyes.  But 
I  want  to  look  at  the  middle  table.  It 
makes  me  feel  as  if  I'd  like  to  say  my 
prayers  and  be  good.' 

"  He  muttered  something  under  his 
breath  about  'Out  of  the  mouth  of 
babes,'  and  there  was  something  that 
looked  like  tears  in  his  eyes ;  but  he  said : 
'That's  the  way  it  makes  me  feel  too. 
What  prayers  do  you  say,  my  child  ? ' 

'''Only  the  "Our  Father"  and  "Bless 
my  friends,"'  I  said. 

"Then  he  took  a  little  card  out  of  his 
pocket.  It  had  a  picture  of  the  Blue 
Lady  and  some  queer  words  that  began 
'A-v-€  M-a-r-i-a,^  and  he  said:  'When 
you  go  home  show  your  mother  this 
picture  and  tell  her  about  the  Blue  Lady. 
She  is  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  my  boy  ; 
and  if  you  ask  her  to  help  you  when  you 
say  your  prayers,  she  will  do  it.  If  your 
mother  does  not  object,  come  and  see 
me;  and  come  often  to  the  church,  since 
it  makes  you  feel  good.  Our  Lady  bless 
you ! '  Then  he  put  his  hand  on  my  head 
and  said  something  queer  ;  the  words 
sounded  round  and  full  just  like  the 
lessons  the  Latin  class  say.  I  couldn't 
understand  it,  but  it  made  me  feel  so 
good.  Then  Joe  and  I  came  out,  and  I 
asked  him  who  that  was. 

"'Father  Farrer,'  he  said.  'He's  my 
uncle  and  our  priest.' 

"And  then  the  clock  on  the  square 
struck  five,  and  I  had  to  run  like  sixty  to 
catch  up  with  you." 

" Robert  Delai  Parker!"  Molly's  voice 
expressed  horror.  "A  priest!  It  means 
a  Papist!  Ella  Dare  says  Papists  call 
their  ministers  priests.  You've  been  in  a 
Catholic  church!    What '11  father  say?" 

"He  won't  say  anything.  My  Grand- 
father Delai  was  a  Catholic— my  mother 
said  so !  "  cried  Rob,  his  cheeks  all  ablaze. 
"If  they're  like  that  priest  and  as  nice  as 
Joe    Carter,  and    their   churches  always 


make  you  feel  you  want  to  be  good, 
why,  they're  all  right,  and  I'm  going  to 
be  one  when  I  grow  up, — so  there!" 

"No, you  won't:  you  daren't!"  Molly 
jumped  off  the  fence  and  danced  up  and 
down  in  her  wild  excitement.  "You  can't 
ever  do  such  an  awful  thing  —  never  in 
the  world.  Nobody '11  love  you;  and, 
besides,  I  heard  father  say  once  that  no 
child  of  his  should  ever  be  a  Papist." 

Rob  was  silent  for  awhile,  dismayed ; 
then  a  look  of  settled  obstinacy  dawned 
over  his  face, — a  look  his  mother  would 
have  known  well,  and  realized  that  her 
boy  had  come  to  a  decision  which  no 
arguments  would  ever  change.  Unlike 
as  they  were  in  other  ways,  Rob  was 
his  father's  own  son  for  obstinacy.  He 
descended  from  his  perch,  saying  quietly, 
although  his  blue  eyes  were  as  dark  with 
excitement  as  were  Molly's  gray  ones : 

"The  Blue  Lady  would  love  me,  and 
Father  Farrer;  and,  at  any  rate,  I  shall 
go  and  ask  m^^  mother." 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


Concerning:  Clocks^ 

The  invention  of  clocks  is  claimed  for 
many  different  peoples  and  eras, — from 
the  Chinese,  two  thousand  years  before 
Christ,  to  the  Germans  of  eight  cen- 
turies ago.  One  of  the  earliest  allusions 
to  them  occurs  in  a  French  poem  of  the 
year  1305 : 

And  then  he  made  his  clocks  strike 

In  his  hall  and  in  his  chambers, 

With  wheels  very  subtly  contrived 

With  a  continuing  movement. 

The  first  general  use  of  clocks  was  in 
monasteries  sometime  in  the  eleventh 
century.  Before  their  introduction  the 
sacristan  sat  up  to  watch  the  stars, 
that  he  might  waken  the  monks  at  the 
hours  of  prayer.  Dante,  writing  in  1300, 
mentions  the  striking  of  a  timepiece; 
and  in  1388  Chaucer  refers  to  "a  clock, 
or  abbey  horologe." 
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—A  copy  of  the  Sydney  edition  (the  first)  of 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  famous  Damien  letter 
fetched  $205  at  a  book  sale  in  London  last  month. 

— Among  the  interesting  documents  brought  to 
light  by  the  celebration  of  the  second  centenary  of 
Racine  is  a  letter  written  by  the  poet  to  Madame 
de  Maintenon,  He  makes  a  most  eloquent  and 
comprehensive  act  of  faith  in  all  the  teachings  of 
the  Church. 

—As  the  new  edition  of  ''With  a  Pessimist  in 
Spain,"  published  by  B.  Herder,  is  simply  a  reprint 
of  the  first,  we  need  not  do  more  than  call  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  its  reissue.  Miss  Nixon's 
handsome  volume  is  a  most  entertaining  book  of 
travel,  excellently  written. 

—We  are  in  receipt  of  a  specimen  copy  of  the 
Catholic  Pulpit  and  Expositor,  with  which  is  incor- 
porated the  Catholic  Educator.  It  consists  of 
reprints,  a  dozen  or  more,  of  newspaper  reports  of 
sermons  by  pulpit  orators  dealing  with  current 
subjects— controversial,  historical,  theological  and 
educational.  We  are  assured  that  this  is  the  only 
publication  of  the  kind  in  the  language.  The 
assurance  is  no  surprise. 

—Compline  has  been  called  "the  most  beautiful  set 
of  night  prayers  in  existence,"  and  surprise  is  often 
expressed  by  priests  that  this  part  of  the  daily 
Office  is  not  in  more  common  use  with  the  laity. 
An  English  translation  of  Compline  is  the  latest 
addition  to  the  "Ave  Maria  Leaflets."  We  feel 
certain  that  many  persons  will  welcome  it  as  a 
far  more  devotional  and  poetical  form  of  night 
prayer  than  can  be  found  in  any  prayer-book.  It 
is  indeed  the  night  prayer  of  the  Church,  and 
expresses  eloquently  her  tender  confidence  in  God's 
watchfulness,  in  the  protection  of  His  angels,  and 
in  the  patronage  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven. 

—The  Catholics  of  Grermany  have  set  many  good 
examples  to  their  brethren  in  other  countries.  Per- 
secution has  taught  them  the  necessity  of  solidarity, 
and  tbe  whole  world  is  witness  to  the  strength  of 
their  unification.  In  1848,  the  year  of  the  awaken- 
ing of  Catholic  life  and  activity  in  Germany,  the 
Catholics  of  the  Fatherland  were  represented  by 
three  papers.  Now  the  number  has  swollen  to  over 
300.  The  power  of  the  press  is  generally  appreciated. 
It  is  held  that  where  error,  heresy,  and  false  reason- 
ing find  a  way,  so  ca,n  truth,  dogma,  and  equity. 
Catholic  journalists  are  banded  together  in  a  society 
under  the  patronage  of  St.  Augustine.    They  have 


frequent  conventions  to  discuss  and  decide  upon 
one  common  programme  by  which  close  contact 
between  the  Catholic  press  and  the  Catholic  people 
may  be  assured  and  maintained. 

—Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  most  breezy  and  versatile  of 
Scotch  writers,  has  just  finished  a  history  of  his 
native  land.  A  report  that  the  manuscript  of  one 
chapter  of  his  work  had  been  lost  called  forth  ft-om 
Mr.  Lang  the  statement  that  "only  a  fragment  of  a 
chapter  of  my  history— a  chapter  that  cried  aloud 
to  be  rewritten  — was  missing.  It  dealt  with  the 
virtues  of  that  sorely  misjudged  hero  of  Scottish 
independence,  the  revered  Cardinal  Beaton."  Mr. 
Lang  has  already  done  much  in  the  magazines  to 
vindicate  the  memory  of  the  Scotch  Cardinal  from 
the  calumnies  heaped  upon  it  by  the  sectarian  spirit, 

—John  Ruskin  is  not  so  near  death  as  many  sup* 
pose.  An  American  recently  sent  a  pirated  American 
edition  of  Ruskin's  works  to  an  English  friend,  and 
under  the  British  copyright  law  the  book  would 
be  sent  back  unless  Mr.  Ruskin  permitted  it  to  enter. 
The  Englishman  accordingly  wrote  to  Ruskin 
for  the  desired  permission,  knd  promptly  received 
this  reply:  "Sir,  I  do  not  see  that  your  friend's 
desire  to  give  you  a  present  at  my  expense  is  any 
apology  for  your  intrusion  upon  me.  Yours,  etc., 
John  Ruskin."  The  books  came  back  to  America, 
but  the  Englishman  secured  what  was  much  more 
valuable— a  characteristic  autograph  letter  from 
the  venerable  Mr.  Ruskin. 

—The  "Short  Catechism  of  Church  History,"  by 
Rev.  J.  B.  Oechtering,  just  published  by  B.  Herder,  is 
likely  to  be  very  popular ;  for  it  is  an  improvement 
in  many  ways  on  most  other  manuals  now  in  use. 
It  is  handy  and  convenient  in  form,  and  above  all  it 
is  cheap.  Being  intended  for  the  higher  grades  of 
Catholic  schools,  it  contains  all  the  leading  facts 
of  Church  History;  and  these  are  presented  in  a 
way  that  we  are  certain  experienced  teachers  will 
commend.  Although  concise,  there  is  no  lack  of 
comprehensiveness;  and  the  author's  excellent  notes 
afford  a  historico-philosophical  idea  of  each  chapter. 
Teachers,  who  are  the  best  judges  of  text^books, 
will  see  at  a  glance  the  many  praiseworthy  features 
of  this  manual.  We  confidently  predict  for  it  a 
wide  sale. 

—What  has  been  called  the  "New  Tractariau 
Movement"  has  no  Newman  to  glorify  it;  but  the 
Anglican  churchman  who  approaches  nearest  to 
Newman's    mental    acumen,  scholarship,  religious 
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earnestnessfand  nobleness  of  character  is  the  Rev. 
Frederick  George  Lee,  whom  we  are  proud  to  count 
among  the  reguhir  contributors  to  this  magazine. 
Dr.  Lee  has  just  issued  a  pamphlet  of  flfty-one 
pages  on  "The  Ecclesiastical  Situation  in  1899, 
from  a  Tractarian  Standpoint,"  a  most  judicial 
and  comprehensive  review  of  the  various  currents 
of  conduct  and  teaching  that  have  brought  the 
Established  sect  into  its  severest  crisis.  Occasion- 
ally one  comes  pn  a  dash  of  good-natured  satire,  as 
in  the  footnote  referring  to  the  growing  fondness 
for  Roman  terms  and  usages,  often  grotesquely  mis- 
applied. "Advanced  clergy,  when  walking  out, 
dress  themselves  up  like  Belgian  and  Brittany 
priests ;  prelates  have  crucifixes  carried  before  them 
in  church  or  appended  to  their  watch-chains.  A 
bishop's  official  letter  announcing  to  his  clergy 
his  Lordship's  second  marriage  is  now  styled  a 
'  rescript ' ;  his  diocesan  charge,  an  *  allocution' ;  a 
provincial  circular  about  the  too -early  marriage 
of  curates,  an  'encyclical';  and  a  money  rescript  for 
Queen  Anne's  Bounty  is  a  'bull.'"  The  prevailing 
tone  of  this  essay,  however,  is  desperately  earnest, 
and  the  goodness  as  well  as  the  learning  and 
experience  of  the  author  is  evident  throughout. 
Thomas  Baker  is  the  publisher. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 


The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information  con- 
cerning important  new  publications  of  special  interest 
to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will  appear  at 
the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out  from  time  to 
time  so  as  to  make  room  for  new  titles.  In  this  way 
ihe  reader  will  always  have  before  him  a  complete 
guide  to  current  Catholic  literature.  As  a  rule, 
devotional  books,  pamphlets,  and  new  editions  will 
not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  for  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as  pos- 
sible.    Publishers^  prices  generally  include  postage. 

One  Poor  Scruple.     Mrs.  Wilfrid  Ward.    $1.50. 
Unbelief  a  Sin.     Rev.  Edmund  Hill.  C.  P.     5  cts. 
Introduction  to  a  Devout  Life.    St.  Francis  de  Sales. 

50  cts. 
Between  Whiles.     Pev.  A.  B.  O'Neill,  C.  S.  C.     30 

cts. 
Bettering  Ourselves.    Katherine  E.  Conway.    50  cts. 
Espiritu  Santo.     Henrietta  Dana  Skinner.    I1.25. 
The  College  Boy.     Anthony  Yorke.    85  cts. 
The  Child  of  God.   Mother  Mary  Loyola.   $1,  net. 
Tne  Blessed  Virgin.  Anecdotes  and  Examples.  Pev. 

Joseph  Keller,  D.  D.     75  cts. 
Devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.     Bossuet.    $1. 


Life  of  Henry  Benedict  Stuart,  Cardinal   Duke  of 

York.     Bernard  W.  Kelly.     $1.25. 
Memoirs  of  Bishop  Loras  and  of  Members  of  His 

Family.     Pev.  Louis  de  Cailly.    About  |i. 
The  Cure  of  St.  Philippe.     Francis  W.  Grey.     $2. 
Cambridge  Conferences.    Joseph  Pickaby,  S.J.     40 

cts. 
The  Little  Flowers  of  St.  Francis.     T.  W.  Arnold. 

50  cts. 
Preparation  for  First  Holy  Communion.  Pev.  F.  X. 

Lasance.     75  cts. 
The  Catechism  of  Rodez.    Pev.  John  Thein.     I2.50, 

net. 
St.  John   Damascene  on   Holy  Images.    Mary  H. 

Allies.     %\. 
The  Four  Gospels.     Very  Pev.  F.  A.  Spencer,  O.  F. 

I1.50. 
Historic  Nuns.     Bessie  P.  Belloc.    $1.60,  net. 
The  Life  of  St.  Edmund  of  Abingdon.     Frances  de 

Paravicini.    |i.6o. 
Symbolism  of  Early  Christianity  from  the  Catacombs 

of  Rome.     Pt.  Pev.  F.  S.  Chatard.     25  cts. 
The  Triumph    of    Failure.     Pev.  P.  A.   Sheehan. 

|i.6o,  net. 
Three  Studies  in  Literature.  Louis  E.  Gates.   I1.50. 
Diet  in  Illness  and  Convalescence.  Alice  Worthing- 

ton  Winthrop.    $1.50. 
Eleanor  Leslie.     A  Memoir.    /.  M.  Stone.     $2. 
A  Harp  of  Many  Chords.     Mary  F.  Nixon.    $1. 
The  Tales  Tim  Told  Us.     Mary  E.  Mannix.   75  cts. 
Peasants  in  Exile.     Henryk  Sienkiewicz.     75  cts. 
Meditations  on  the  Love  of  God.     Fray  Diego  de 

Estella.    $1,  net. 
The  Secret  of  Fougereuse.    Louise  Imogen  Guiney. 

$1.25. 
The  Sacred  Heart.     Pev.  Joseph  A.  Keller,  D.  D. 

70  cts. 
Hard  Sayings.     Pev.  George  Tyrrell,  S.  J.    $2. 
The  Cup  of  Tregarvans.  Frances  I.  Kershaw.  75  cts., 

net. 
Meditations  on  the  Incarnation  and  Death  of  Our 

Lord.    Cardinal  Wiseman.     |i.io. 
Mrs.  Markham's  Nieces.   Frances  I.  Kershazv.  |i.oo. 

net. 
A  Corner  of  Spain.     Miriarn  Coles  Harris.    ^1.25. 
Sacred  Scenes  and  Mysteries.  Pev.  J.  F.  X.  O' Conor, 

SJ     $1. 
Seven  Jewels  from  Our  Saviour's  Lips.     Pev.  Joseph 

O'Peilly.     12  cts. 
Impressions  and  Opinions.    Walter  Lecky.   50  cts. 
Heroes  of  the  Middle  West.   Mary  Hartwell  Cather- 

wood.     60  cts. 
Pitman's  Practical  German  Grammar.     50  cts. 
The  Leopard  of  Lancianus.     In  a  Brazilian  Forest. 

Maurice  F.  Egan.     $1,  each. 

Prince  Ragnal,  and  Other  Verses.    Eleanor  C.  Don- 
nelly.   50  cts. 

A  Klondike  Picnic.     Eleanor  C.  Donnelly.    85  cts. 
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HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME  BLESSED.— St.  Luke,   i.  48. 
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In  the  Midst  of  the  Doctors. 


Some  Catholic  Customs  in  the  TyroL 


BY  WILLIAM   D.  KELLY, 


BY   C.  O  CONOR- ecx:;le8. 


A^HAT  was  the  wisdom  the  doctors  learned 
From  the  Child  who  sat  in  the  Sanhedrim, 

And  questioned  them  as  He  slowly  turned 
The  leaves  of  the  Book  that  told  of  Him, 
Till  clear  grew  their  vision  which  erst  was  dim? 

That  science  which  searches  God's  mysteries 
Rarely  reaches  their  outermost  rim. 

And  His  grace  must  govern  the  eye  that  sees. 

What  was  the  knowledge  that  Mary  learned 
When  she  found  her  Son  in  the  Sanhedrim, 

And  told  Him  there  how  her  heart  had  yearned 
With  its  great  desire  of  finding  Him, 
And  her  eyes  had  wept  till  their  sight  grew  dim? 

That  if  filial  piety  must  attest 
The  heart  that  fondness  fills  to  the  brim. 

Still  the  love  which  labors  for  God  is  best. 

What  is  the  lesson  the  world  has  learned 
From  the  Child  who  taught  in  the  Sanhedrim? 

Alas!    how  oftentimes  has  it  spurned 
His  teachings  years  have  not  rendered  dim. 
And  preferred  unto  them  its  own  wild  whim ! 

Love  wastes  itself  upon  vileness,  forsooth. 
And  into  darknesses  dense  and  grim 

Science  strays  farther  afar  from  the  truth. 
l'envol 

Madonna,  into  whose  bosom  burned 
The  words  Christ  spoke  in  the  Sanhedrim, 

Teach  them  us  till  our  hearts  shall  have  learned 
The  art  of  knowing  and  loving  Him. 


How  patiently  God  works  to  teach 
us !  How  long  He  waits  for  us  to  learn 
the  lesson! — Ruskin. 


HILE  the  Catholic  Church 
in  its  fundamental  doctrines 
is  everywhere  the  same, 
there,  are  in  Catholic  lands 
many  peculiarities,  man\^ 
quaint  and  picturesque  practices,  many 
pious  phrases,  that  are  the  expression  of 
national  idiosyncrasies.  In  the  Tyrol,  for 
instance,  there  are  various  local  customs 
which  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers. 
That  glorious  land  of  snow  and  sunshine 
has  bred  a  race  of  sturdy  mountaineers, 
whose  simple  piety  is  as  yet  untainted 
with  the  poison  of  unbelief.  There  the 
wayside  Calvary  still  turns  the  thoughts 
of  the  passer-by  to  heavenly  things; 
and  the  rustic  shrine,  with  its  perpetual 
lamp,  is  daily  hung  with  garlands  of 
wild  flowers  or  winter -berries  by  the 
peasant  children. 

The  first  Mass  in  the  village  church 
is  at  five;  and  to  it  on  the  cold,  dark 
winter  mornings  the  peasants  stream 
from  the  mountain  sides,  each  bearing 
a  lantern  to  light  him  or  her  over  the 
frozen  snow  and  down  the  slippery 
by-paths.  People  there  do  not  feel  that 
it  is  scarcely  correct  to  speak  of  God  out 
of  actual  prayer  time.  When  they  meet, 
they  cry,  ''Griiss  Gott !''  ( Praise  God  ! )— 
the  ordinary  greeting  in  that  country. 
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Like  their  neighbors  and  old-time 
enemies,  the  Bavarians,  they  are  fond 
of  adorning  their  houses  with  sacred 
pictures  or  images.  The  Holy  Family, 
Christ  bearing  the  Cross,  the  Madonna 
and  Child,  or  St.  Joseph,  are  those  most 
often  seen ;  but  St.  Sebastian  pierced  with 
arrows  is  also  a  favorite;  while  those 
who  seek  protection  against  fire  paint 
over  their  doors  the  figure  of  St.  Florian, 
a  gigantic,  heroic  figure,  clad  in  armor, 
extinguishing  with  a  huge  pail  of  water 
a  fire  in  a  cottage  of  quite  dispropor- 
tionate minuteness. 

Fire  is  the  great  dread  of  the  people. 
In  a  land  where  most  of  the  houses  are  of 
wood,  and  w^here  in  winter  the  lakes  are 
frozen  to  the  depth  of  a  foot,  a  spark 
and  a  high  w4nd  might  reduce  a  whole 
village  to  ashes.  InKitzbiihel,  about  three 
hours'  journey  from  Innsbruck,  on  the 
direct  line  to  Vienna,  there  is  a  belief  that 
if  a  certain  number  of  the  inhabitants 
unite  in  saying  the  fifteen  mysteries  of 
the  Rosary  daily,  more  than  one  house 
will  not  be  burned  at  a  time.  As  the 
Angelus  rings  one  meets,  therefore,  a 
procession  of  peasant  women,  withered 
and  bent  (their  gold  -  embroidered  felt 
hats  of  sailor  shape  worn  over  a  shawl 
tied  tightly  round  their  heads),  and  of 
old  men  (their  heads  similarly  bound  up), 
on  their  way  to  the  Lady  Chapel,  or 
Frauen  Kirche,  that  stands  a  few  yards 
from  the  parish  church.  There,  kneeling — 
the  men  to  the  right  and  the  women  to 
the  left,  — they  repeat  their  Hail  Marys 
and  Holy  Marys  alternately.  Their 
prayers  have  so  far  been  answered  that 
an  English  lady  living  at  Kitzbiihel  has 
in  twelve  years  never  seen  more  than 
one  fire  at  a  time. 

Under  the  Lady  Chapel  is  a  little  crypt 
where  stands  the  altar  of  the  Mother  of 
Sorrows,  with  a  rude  representation  in 
carved  wood  of  the  Ecce  Homo  painted 
in  brilliant  hues.  Round  this  are  hung 
numerous   ex    votos,  that,  despite    their 


intrinsic  worthlessness  and  the  lack  of 
taste  that  so  many  display,  are  touching 
human  documents.  Wax  arms,  hands, 
and  legs,  that  make  one  think  of  Heine's 
*' Pilgrimage  to  Kevlaar";  wax  eyes  and 
spectacles,  and  children ;  framed  pictures, 
embroidered  samplers  or  perforated 
cards  bearing  the  words  ^' Maria  hat 
geholfen^^*  and  a  date,  are  hung  round 
the  sacred  pictures,  tied  onto  the  statues 
or  secured  to  the  walls. 

In  the  vestibule  upstairs,  and  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Saviour  carrying  His  Cross, 
which  stands  at  the  bottom  of  the 
lofty  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  church- 
yard on  the  height,  still  more  curious 
thank-oflerings  may  be  seen.  These  are 
pictures,  the  work  of  local  artists,  out  of 
drawing,  crude  in  coloring — some  dated 
a  hundred  years  back,  some  but  of 
yesterday,  —  depicting  various  scenes  of 
peasant  life.  In  one  is  shown  a  man 
caught  in  a  saw -mill;  but  Our  Lady, 
seated  in  the  clouds  above,  draws  him 
out.  In  another  a  woman  is  seen  rising, 
cured,  from  a  sick-bed.  In  a  third  Our 
Lady  draws  a  child  from  a  burning 
house.  In  a  fourth  a  man  sits  on  a  chair 
in  the  centre  of  a  room;  two  peasants 
support  him,  and  a  queer  little  figure 
in  a  frock-coat  —  presumably  a  doctor  — 
stands  disconsolately  behind.  Overhead 
is  seen  the  heavens  opening,  and  an 
inscription  below  tells  how  Josef  Borsl, 
after  three  months  of  cruel  suffering,  his 
life  despaired  of  by  physicians,  called  on 
Mary  and  was  cured.  One  might  find 
much  to  smile  at  in  these  naive  tokens  of 
gratitude,  were  it  not  that  they  represent 
feelings  so  deep,  so  sacred,  so  intimately 
bound  up  with  all  that  is  best  in  human 
nature,  that  I  pity  any  one  who  can  see 
them  without  sympathy  and  emotion. 

The  broad  wooden  balconies  that  run 
across  most  Tyrolean  dwellings  are 
often  carved  with  the  cross,  the  initials 
I.  H.  S.,  and  a  heart,  together  with  the 

*  Mary  has  helped. 
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initials  of  the  builder;  and  the  pointed 
gable  is  crowned  by  a  cross.  Mottoes, 
too,  and  pious  phrases  are  not  infre- 
quent. In  the  delightful  little  town  of 
Kitzblihel,  for  instance,  where,  whatever 
the  reason,  nerves  fretted  by  the  wear 
and  tear  of  modern  life  are  soothed,  and 
new  health  is  breathed  in  with  every 
draught  of  pine-scented  air,  one  trades- 
man gives  forth  his  sentiments  and 
announces  his  business  in  mediaeval 
fashion : 

I  trust  in  Grod,  ray  duty  do ; 

I  dye  old  hats  or  make  you  new. 

More  striking  still  was  a  motto  seen  two 
or  three  years  ago  in  the  not  far-distant 
Bavarian  village  of  Partenkirchen,  near 
Ober-Atnmergau : 

Sd)  Icb'.  unb  \vc\^  nid)t  ir>ic  lang-, 
3d)  ftcrb',  unb  mci^  nid)t  iimnn; 
3d).  faf)r",  unb  luci^  nld)t  \vot)\n. 
ajlid)  iininbcrt  baij  id)  fr6!)lid)  bin.* 

For  profound  melancholy — a  melancholy 
we  are  accustomed  to  think  peculiar  to 
our  own  day  and  to  city  life — this  verse 
is  difficult  to  surpass. 

The  Tyrol  is  a  country  of  mountain 
streams,  often  expanding  into  rivers. 
Each  bridge  that  spans  them  is  guarded 
by  a  statue  of  St.  John  Nepomucene,  the 
patron  of  bridges,  who,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, was  drowned  in  the  Moldau,  at 
Prague,  by  the  King  of  Bohemia,  for 
refusing  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  the 
confessional.  When  the  snow  melts  in 
spring  and  the  floods  set  in,  accidents  are 
common  enough.  Wherever  a  death  has 
occurred,  a  little  memorial  is  set  up  on 
the  bank,  giving  the  name,  age,  and  a 
rough  portrait  of  the  deceased,  and 
asking  prayers  for  his  soul.  ''He  left  his 
home  in  the  morning,"  says  one,  "in 
health  and  strength  and  happiness.  At 
night  he  was  brought  home  a  corpse. 
All   you  who  read,  remember  that    this 


•  "I  live,  and  know  not  how  long;  I  die,  and 
know  not  when ;  I  journey,  and  know  not  whither. 
I  wonder  that  I  am  merry." 


may  any  day  be  your  own  fate;  so  let 
your  soul  be  ever  ready  to  meet  its  God." 

The  beauty  of  the  village  churches  in 
the  Tyrol  is  remarkable,  considering  their 
remoteness  and  the  humble  condition 
of  their  frequenters.  Skill  in  architecture 
is  common  in  all  parts  of  Germany  and 
Austria,  so  most  of  these  buildings  are 
picturesque,  imposing,  and  well  situated, 
generally  on  an  eminence  towering  above 
the  crowded  roofs  of  the  little  towns. 
As  already  indicated,  early  hours  are 
kept ;  and  if  Mass  in  the  morning  is  at 
five  in  winter,  in  summer  it  is  at  four; 
while  on  Sundays  the  last  Mass  for  the 
lazy  is  celebrated  at  eight. 

At  Midnight  Mass  and  at  these  early 
celebrations  the  church  is  not  lighted 
up,  being  but  dimly  illuminated  by  one 
or  two  oil  lamps  in  addition  to  the 
candles  on  the  altar.  In  consequence,  each 
worshiper  comes  provided  with  a  wax 
taper ;  so  that  each  such  occasion  might 
be  the  Feast  of  the  Purification,  so  far  as 
appearances  go.  These  twisted  tapers, 
red  and  white,  are  for  sale  in  the  village 
shops,  and  are  often  carried  in  the  pocket. 
The  result  of  this  primitive  method  is 
that  the  seats  and  backs  of  most  of  the 
church  benches  are  blotched  all  over  with 
circles  and  tricklets  of  melted  wax. 

These  benches,  by  the  way,  are  often 
richly  carved,  and  have  an  addition  at 
each  end  unknown  to  us  at  home.  This 
is  a  sort  of  pole,  or,  rather,  a  narrow- 
plank,  that  runs  under  the  main  seat, 
and  may  be  drawn  out  by  a  brass  ring. 
When  the  places  are  crowded,  those  in 
the  aisles  who  would  otherwise  have  to 
stand  may  find  additional  accommo- 
dation on  these  perches.  The  innermost 
is  not  too  badly  off;  for  he  or  she  is 
propped  against  the  bench.  The  second 
occupies  an  insecure  position,— which  is, 
however,  better  than  remaining  erect 
during  a  long  service.  When  the  planks 
are  pushed  back  into  place,  no  one  would 
suspect     their     existence,    as     the     ring 
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apparently   forms   part    of    the   general 
scheme  of  decoration. 

The  wrought  ironwork  is  excellent, 
often  looking  like  lacework.  The  statues 
are  all  colored,  and  for  the  most  part 
heavily  gilded.  The  ceilings  are  painted 
with  Scriptural  scenes;  very  eifectively, 
considering  that  they  are  generally  the 
work  of  local  artists.  In  few  countries 
could  such  good  effects  be  produced 
without  calling  in  the  aid  of  city 
artificers  or  importing  the  ornaments. 
The  taste  for  decoration  inherent  in 
the  people  is  very  remarkable,  aflfording 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  condition  of 
things  in  England  and  Ireland.  Here 
the  house  doors  are  commonly  made  in 
patterns — squares  or  diamonds,  or  rays 
diverging  from  a  heart  in  the  centre, — 
instead  of  being  the  plain  up-and-down 
arrangement  of  planks  devised  by  our 
carpenters,  relieved  at  most  by  sunken 
and  levelled  panels.  The  very  cowsheds 
are  often  artistic.  In  one  rich  peasant's 
house  which  we  visited  the  ceilings  of 
the  best  rooms  had  been  painted  by 
the  village  photographer  with  Biblical 
figures.  At  home  people  who  had  saved 
a  little  money  would  have  been  much 
more  likely  to  spend  it  on  purchasing 
a  piano,  on  which  their  daughters  would 
strum  popular  tunes.  And  if  this  love  of 
art  is  to  be  found  in  the  homes  of  the 
least  educated,  it  is  fully  manifested  in 
the  churches.  If  the  colors  are  rather 
too  vivid,  the  gilding  superfluous,  and 
the  desigiis  somewhat  florid,  the  whole 
effect  is  brilliant.  The  church  doors  are 
often  marvels  of  carving;  while  the 
locks,  bolts,  and  hinges  are  always 
beautiful  specimens  of  metal- work. 

Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
is  carried  out  in  a  fashion  to  which  we 
are  unaccustomed.  During  the  singing 
of  the  O  Salutaris  the  priest  takes  the 
ostensorium  in  his  hands,  and,  turning, 
faces  the  people,  holding  it  during  the 
entire  service.    There  is  no  actual  move- 


ment of  blessing.  In  the  end  he  returns 
it  to  the  altar  and  replaces  the  Sacred 
Host  in  the  tabernacle. 

A  curious  and  picturesque  custom 
prevails  in  Carinthia  and  in  the  Tyrol. 
When  a  young  priest  has  been  ordained, 
he  always  returns  to  his  native  village 
to  celebrate  his  first  Mass.  This  is  a 
great  festival,  in  which  his  relatives, 
friends,  and  neighbors  take  part  ;  and 
its  special  feature  may  be  said  to  be 
the  introduction  of  a  picturesque  figure 
called  the  Geistlichen  Braut*  symbolizing 
his  union  with  the  Church.  A  little  girl  is 
chosen  for  the  part.  She  must  be  under 
twelve  years  of  age,  and  generally  is 
about  six.  On  the  appointed  day  she 
appears  in  orthodox  bridal  costume: 
white  robe,  tulle  veil,  wreath  of  myrtle 
and  orange  blossom. 

At  the  same  time  as  the  bride,  a  Braut 
Mutter  f  is  selected,  —  often  a  pious  and 
wealthy  widow,  who  may  or  may  not 
be  related  to  the  child.  Her  duty  it  is  to 
provide  the  furniture  of  a  room,  complete 
in  every  detail,  for  the  newly  ordained 
priest,  which  he  is  expected  to  take 
with  him  to  the  parish  where  his  future 
work  is  to  lie. 

When  the  first  Mass  is  to  be  celebrated 
a  procession  is  formed,  which  passes 
through  the  village  streets.  First  comes 
the  cross  -  bearer,  then  the  3'oung  priest, 
led  by  the  Braut  Mutter  in  festive  array. 
Next  follows  the  little  bride,  attended  by 
six  bride's -maids  strewing  flowers, —  all 
children  like  herself.  A  myrtle  wreath  is 
borne  before  her  on  a  red  velvet  cushion. 
After  her  come  the  clerg}^,  walking  two 
and  two.  Relatives  of  the  persons  con- 
cerned bring  up  the  rear.  Arrived  at  the 
church,  the  bride  takes  up  a  prominent 
position  near  the  sanctuary ;  and  when 
the  Mass  is  over  everyone  adjourns  to 
the  house  of  the  bride's  mother,  where  a 
regular  wedding-breakfast  —  a  Hochzeit 
Schmaus  —  is  held. 


*  Priest's  bride. 


t  Bride's  mother. 
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On  the  eve  of  Christmas,  of  the  Circum- 
cision, and  of  the  Epiphany,  in  every 
house  the  servants  or  members  of  the 
family  go  through  the  rooms  sprinkling 
each  with  holy  water  and  incensing  it. 
In  addition,  on  the  eve  of  the  Epiphany 
they  inscribe  with  chalk  over  each  door 
the  initials  'X.  M.  B.,"  standing  for  the 
names  of  the  Three  Kings  —  Caspar,  Mel- 
chior,  and  Balthazaar,  —  together  with 
three  crosses. 

The  Tyrolese,  of  course,  are  not  faultless 
(what  people  are?) ;  but  they  are  brave, 
courteous,  hospitable,  pious,  and  devoted 
to  their  children.  Their  love  of  their 
native  country  is  proverbial ;  and,  seeing 
its  marvellous  beauty,  one  can  hardly 
wonder  that  they  suffer  terribly  from 
homesickness  when  compelled  to  leave 
it.  In  their  national  hero,  Andreas  Hofer, 
they  have,  moreover,  given  to  the  v^orld 
the  finest  type  of  patriot  the  nineteenth 
century  has  seen,  —  a  man  of  undaunted 
courage,  humble,  unselfish.  God-fearing, 
seeking  no  personal  aggrandizement,  and 
desiring  solely  the  good  of  the  people. 
His  tragic  abandonment  by  the  Austrian 
Emperor,  and  his  death  in  Mantua  at 
the  hands  of  the  French  in  1810,  are 
familiar  to  all. 

In  Kitzbiihel  is  a  curiously  wrought 
belt,  dated  1797,  that  belonged  to  Speck- 
bacher,  Hofer's  friend  and  lieutenant, 
whose  little  son  ran  away  from  home 
to  be  near  his  father.  Hidden  behind  a 
hedge  during  the  progress  of  a  fight  with 
the  French,  the  child  amused  himself  by 
picking  up  the  spent  bullets  that  dropped 
near  him  and  presented  himself  at  his 
father's  side  with  a  handful  just  as  the 
latter  fell  short  of  ammunition.  The 
spirit  that  animated  that  noble  boy  has 
not  died  out  in  the  Tyrol,  and  its  brave 
and  faithful  people  still  speak  of  the 
days  when,  single-handed,  they  resisted 
Napoleon,  and  held  their  mountain  passes 
against  his  troops  and  their  allies  in  the 
memorable  ''Year  Nine." 


Wei8:hed  in  the  Balance. 

BY    CHRISTIAN    REID. 

Book  III. — The  Wings  of  Eros. 
VII.  — (Continued.) 
EVERAL  weeks  had  passed  since 
that  day,  during  which  Irma  had 
made  many  more  acquaintances, 
and  grown,  in  a  measure  at  least, 
familiar  with  her  surroundings,  when 
one  afternoon  she  was  again  walking 
to  the  little  church.  Among  other  things, 
she  had  by  this  time  learned  something 
of  the  freedom  which  is  permitted  the 
American  girl ;  on  this  occasion  she  had 
not  summoned  Margherita  to  accom- 
pany her,  but  had  contented  herself  with 
the  companionship  of  Rex.  It  was  a 
perfect  day  for  exercise,  and  girl  and 
dog  enjoyed  the  walk  through  the  quiet 
lane  which  led  to  the  church. 

Arrived  there,  Irma  found  the  door 
open ;  for  it  was  the  eve  of  a  feast,  and 
the  priest  was  certain  either  to  be  in  the 
confessional  or  else  quietly  reading  his 
Breviary  beside  it,  awaiting  penitents. 
Bidding  Rex  remain  in  the  porch — where 
he  obediently  lay  down,  — she  entered 
the  church,  and  did  not  return  for  a 
considerable  time.  When  she  reappeared 
a  rather  surprising  scene  greeted  her  as 
she  emerged  from  the  door. 

Seated  on  one  of  the  benches  which 
were  placed  on  either  side  of  the  porch 
were  an  old  man  and  a  child  ;  and 
standing  before  them,  receiving  and 
returning  their  friendly  attentions  with 
an  air  of  the  greatest  affability,  was 
Rex.  Now,  Rex  was  not  a  dog  who  held 
himself  cheap,  or  who  was  ever  known 
to  respond  to  the  advances  of  strangers. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  severely^jpiiired 
many  people  who  had  a  cl; 
consideration — notably  Mrs. 
and  therefore  his  present  attj 
to   indicate    either    some   b\ 
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acquaintance  or  a  remarkable  exception 
to  his  usual  habits. 

"Rex!"  said  Irma,  in  a  tone  which 
expressed  her  surprise.  And  as  Rex 
turned  and  came  toward  her  with  a 
shade  of  apology  in  his  manner,  the  old 
man  before  whom  he  had  been  standing 
rose  to  his  feet  with  something  of  an 
air  of  agitation. 

"Have  I  — do  I  — is  this  Miss  Darra- 
cote?"    he   asked,   stammering   a   little. 

Irma  looked  at  him  and  was  at  once 
struck  by  two  things,— the  first,  his  thin 
and  shrunken  aspect ;  the  second,  his 
pathetic  brown  eyes.  She  had  no  doubt 
why  he  wished  to  know  who  she  was. 
Already  she  had  learned  much  of  the 
appeals  for  aid  which  beset  those  who 
are  supposed  to  possess  great  wealth. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  "  I  am  Miss 
Darracote.  I  see  that  my  dog  has  made 
acquaintance  with  you." 

"  We  have  not  needed  to  make  acquaint- 
ance :  we  have  known  each  other  a  long 
time,"  the  old  man  said.  "He  often  came 
down  to  the  business  house  with  his 
master,  Mr.  Darracote;  and  I  was  the 
person  there  whom  he  liked  best." 

"You  knew  my  cousin,  Mr.  Darracote, 
then?  You  were  one  of  his  —  how  do 
you  say  in  English  ?— employees  ?  "  Irma 
asked,  with  interest. 

"  I  was  in  his  employ  for  thirty  years," 
was  the  reply;  "and  I  left  it  only  when 
the  business  was  closed  at  his  death." 

"How  faithful  you  must  have  been!" 
said  the  girl,  quickly  and  sweetly.  "And 
now  perhaps  you  feel  the  need— the  want 
of  employment  ?  " 

He  shook  his  head. 

"I  miss  the  occupation,"  he  said  ;  "but 
I  am  growing  old,  and  it  is  well  enough 
to  rest.    Besides,  I  have  a  charge — " 

He  paused  and  glanced  at  the  child, 
who  remained  sitting  on  the  bench  from 
which  he  had  risen. 

Irma's  glance  followed  his  own,  and 
rested  on  a  girl  of  eight  or  nine  years, 


with  a  small,  sallow  face  and  a  flowing 
mane  of  pale  yellow  hair.  Something  in 
the  child's  aspect  —  some  look  of  unchild- 
like  gravit^^  and  ill  health  —  struck  her 
attention  and  roused  her  sympathy.  She 
put  out  her  hand  and  stroked  the  thin 
little  cheek  with  a  soft  touch. 

"She  is,  perhaps,  your  grandchild?" 
she  asked,  kindly.  And  then,  without 
waiting  for  reph' :  "  Has  she  no  mother?  " 

"No,"  he  answered;  and  there  seemed 
something  at  once  disquieting  and  fasci- 
nating to  him  in  the  sight  of  that  slender 
hand  touching  the  child's  cheek, — for  he 
did  not  take  his  eyes  from  it.  "She  has 
no  mother.    She  has  nobody  but  me." 

"Poor  child!"  said  Irma,  half  under 
her  breath,  still  looking  at  the  pinched 
little  face,  out  of  which  a  pair  of  blue 
e^^es  solemnly  stared  back  at  her.  "But, 
although  she  has  no  mother,  I  am  sure 
she  is  fortunate  in  having  you,"  she 
added,  turning  her  own  e^-es  again, 
with  a  great  look  of  kindness  in  them, 
on  the  old  man  who  was  so  keenly 
watching  her. 

He  caught  his  breath  with  what 
seemed  almost  a  gasp. 

"God  knows,"  he  said.  "I  have  not 
been  able  to  do  much  for  her,  but  I  tr}^— " 

"Oh,  you  can  do  much,  ver}-  much!" 
Irma  returned,  quickW.  "You  do  not 
know,  perhaps,  what  a  man  can  do  for  a 
motherless  child,  and  what  he  can  be  to 
her.  I  know;  for  when  I  was  younger 
than  this  child  my  mother  died,  and  from 
that  time  my  father  was  everj-thing  to 
me.  I  felt  no  want :  he  filled  my  world- 
filled  it  with  love  and  tenderness  and 
companionship  — "  She  paused;  then, 
after  a  moment,  went  on,  with  one  of  the 
smiles  which  are  close  akin  to  tears: 
"We  were  sucK  friends,  he  and  I;  and 
so  I  fancy  are  you  two." 

"Yes,"  said  the  old  man,  simply.  And- 
now  he  turned  and  laid  his  hand  on  the 
child's  shoulder.    "We  are  good  friends, 
Lilly,  are  we  not?" 
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''Oh,  yes!"  answered  the  child,  in  a 
tone  of  indifterence.  Her  eyes  were  still 
fixed  on  Irma.  And,  after  an  instant, 
she  added:  "But  I  am  very  lonesome 
sometimes." 

"That  is  because  she  has  no  compan- 
ions of  her  own  age,"  he  explained. 
"There  are  reasons  why  I  don't  wish 
her  to  associate  with  those  who  are 
about  us;   and  she  is  lonely,  I  know." 

"Would  you  like  to  come  to  see  me?" 
asked  Irma,  looking  with  renewed  com- 
passion at  the  thin,  eager,  unchildlike 
face.  "  Argyle  —  that  is  where  I  live— is 
a  beautiful  place,  and  3'ou  would  find 
pleasure  in  running  about  the  grounds.  I 
suppose  you  live  near  here?"  she  added, 
glancing  again  at  the  old  man. 

And  then,  unconscioush',  she  drew  back 
a  step,  amazed  at  the  expression  of  his 
face.  For  what  did  it  mean,  that  look 
which  she  surprised  of— dislike  was  it,  or 
distrust  or  antagonism,  or  all  together? 
But  even  as  she  drew  back  the  lids  fell 
over  the  eyes  which  had  spoken  so 
plainly,  and  he  answered  her  question. 

"We  live  very  near  here,"  he  said. 
"Since  I  am  out  of  business,  I  have  left 
the  city.  It  is  more  healthy  in  the 
suburbs,  especially  for  the  child.  She  is 
not  very  robust,  as  you  ma}^  see.  And  it  is 
kind  of  you  to  ask  her  to  go  to  Argyle." 

"I  shall  be  glad  if  she  will  come,"  said 
Irma,  quietly.  But  as  she  spoke  she  felt 
that  she  had  made  a  mistake  —  how  or 
why  it  was  impossible  to  tell,— that  her 
kindness  was  misunderstood;  and  that 
in  some  indefinable  wa\'  she  had  given 
offence.  She  drew  on  her  gloves  and 
looked  around  for  Rex.  "And  I  shall 
also  be  glad  if  I  can  do  anything  for 
you,"  she  added.  "I  feel  that  one  who 
was  so  long  in  the  employ  of  Mr. 
Darracote  has  a  claim  upon  me." 

Then  Irma  gave  a  slight  bow  of 
salutation,  and,  followed  by  the  dog, 
passed  out  of  the  porch. 

The  old  man  looked  after  her  with  an 


expression  of  almost  piteous  indecision. 
At  one  moment  it  seemed  as  if  he  would 
start  forward  and  follow  her;  but  while 
he  hesitated  the  slender,  black-clad  figure 
vanished  around  a  bend  of  the  road,  and 
at  the  same  moment  the  priest  appeared 
in  the  church  door. 

"I  am  sorry  to  have  kept  you  waiting 
so  long,  Mr.  Wilkins,"  he  said.  "But 
perhaps,  after  all,  the  delay  has  given  you 
the  opportunity  you  desired.  Did  I  not 
hear  you  talking  to  Miss  Darracote?" 

"Yes,  Father,"  Peter  Wilkins  replied 
slowly;  "I  was  talking  to  her,  but — 
but  I  confess  that  I  can  not  understand 
Miss  Darracote." 

"Why?"  inquired  the  priest,  with  one 
of  his  keen  glances.  "Why  can  you  not 
understand  her?" 

"I  can  not  understand,"  the  other 
answered,  "how  one  who  seems  so  gentle 
and  so  kind  could  have  acted  as  she  did 
when  she  refused  to  see  me,  or  how  she 
failed  to  guess  who  I  am." 

"You  did  not  tell  her  your  name?" 

"No.  I  was  about  to  tell  her,  but  her 
manner  puzzled  me  so  much  that  I  broke 
off  in  what  I  was  saying;  and  then  it 
struck  me  that  perhaps  it  was  as  well  to 
leave  it  untold.  She  must  have  known; 
and  since  she  ignored  the  knowledge,  I 
hesitated  to  force  it  on  her.  The  fact 
is"  (he  looked  at  the  priest  appealingl}'), 
"I  lost  my  wits.  She  was  so  different  in 
every  respect  from  what  I  anticipated 
that  I  did  not  know  what  to  do  or  what 
to  say." 

"Ah!"  murmured  Father  Thorne.  He 
sat  down  and  smoothed  his  chin  medi- 
tatively for  a  few  minutes.  Presently, 
looking  up,  he  said  quietl^^:  "I  think 
there  is  one  simple  explanation  of  all 
that  puzzled  you  in  Miss  Darracote's 
manner.  I  do  not  believe  that  she  has 
ever  heard  of  you  at  all." 

"But  that  is  impossible!"  the  old 
clerk  cried.  "I  went  to  Argyle  and  she 
refused  to  see  me." 
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"You  went  to  Argyle — yes,"  was  the 
response.  ''But  how  do  you  know  that 
she  refused  to  see  you?" 

"Because  the  answer  was  brought 
to  me  directly  from  herself." 

"By  a  servant?" 

"No.  If  it  had  been  brought  by  a 
servant  I  might  suppose  that  there  was 
room  for  some  mistake;  but  it  was 
brought  by  a  lady  who  kindly  interested 
herself  to  see  Miss  Darracote  on  my 
behalf,  and  who  told  me  that  she  posi- 
tively refused  to  see  me." 

"Ah!"  said  the  priest  again.  "And 
that  lady  was—" 

"I  forget  her  name.  She  was  related 
to  Mr.  Darracote  in  some  way,  and  lived 
at  Argyle  during  his  life.  I  met  her  there 
the  night  he  died.  Now  she  lives  there, 
I  believe,  with  the  heiress." 

"And  do  you  not  think  it  possible 
that  this  lady  might  have  deceived  you 
and  never  taken  your  message  to  Miss 
Darracote?" 

Wilkins  stared  for  a  moment,  and  then 
shook  his  head. 

"I  can't  think  it  possible,  Father," 
he  answered.  "What  interest  had  she 
in  the  matter?  Why  should  she  have 
deceived  me?" 

"  Those  questions  are  not  easy  to 
answer,"  the  priest  replied;  "but  such  a 
deception  is  clearly  possible;  whereas, 
in  my  opinion,  it  is  not  possible  that 
Miss  Darracote  heard  of  you  and  refused 
to  see  you.  I  have  not  known  her  very 
long,  but  I  know  enough  of  her  to  be 
sure  of  that." 

The  emphasis  with  which  these  words 
were  spoken  had  its  weight  with  the 
man  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  as 
it  would  have  had  with  any  one  who 
knew  the  speaker. 

"If  you  think  so,"  he  said,  with  a 
startled  look  on  his  face,— "if  you  really 
think  so,  Father,  I  will  go  back  to  Argyle 
to-morrow.  And  I  am  sorry  that  I  lost 
the  opportunity  of  making  myself  known 


to  Miss  Darracote  when  she  was  here." 
"Don't  regret  it,"  said  Father  Thome; 
"and  don't  go  to  Argyle  to-morrow. 
Keep  quiet.  There  is  no  need  for  haste, 
you  know ;  and  let  us  see  our  way  clear 
before  we  move.  I  promise  you  this :  that 
when  the  proper  moment  comes  I  myself 
will  speak  to  Miss  Darracote  in  your 
behalf,  and  I  think  you  will  find  that  I 
shall  not  speak  in  vain.  But  can  you  trust 
me  sufficiently  to  wait  patiently  until, 
in  my  judgment,  that  moment  arrives?  " 
Peter  Wilkins  looked  into  the  keen, 
benignant  face  beside  him,  w4th  eyes 
which  spoke  of  infinite  trust  as  well  as 
a  great  gratitude. 

"  Yes,  Father,"  he  replied ;  "if  you  will 
indeed  do  this  for  me,  I  will  be  patient 
for  any  length  of  time,  and  ask  nothing 
better  than  to  leave  all  in  your  hands." 

(To  be  continued.) 


With  the  Rest, 


BY    JOSEPH     R.   KENN. 


VKTHY  should  I  wish  to  be  known 

To  the  folks  that'll  wander  this  earth 
When  I'll  lie  all  alone,  with  my  head  at  a  stone, 

That  will  tell  but  my  death  and  my  birth? 
The  wine  shall  go  round  just  the  same, 

The  nuts  shall  be  cracked  with  the  jest; 
So  a  fig  for  the  fame  that  could  halo  my  name, 

And  may  I  be  forgot  with  the  rest! 

Let  me  but  know  while  I'm  here 

That  a  few  love  my  soul  as  their  own. 
That  a  few  shall  be  near  at  the  end  of  each  year 

Whose  lives  into  mine  shall  have  grown. 
Serene  shall  I  suffer  and  strong, 

There  is  nothing  my  soul  will  not  dare; 
For  toil  is  not  long  and  sorrow's  a  song 

When  love  bears  the  burden  of  care. 

But  if  I  am  destined  for  fame, 

May  it  not  be  for  deeds  that  men  dread ; 
Not  with  senseless  acclaim  of  some  traitorous  aim 

Let  men  mock  my  bones  when  I'm  dead. 
But  for  some  word  or  work  that  has  won 

God's  grace  for  a  spirit  opprest — 
A  poor  heart  undone,  a  prodigal  son, — 

And  contented  I'll  sleep  with  the  rest. 
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A  Pope's  Private  Letters. 

SECOND    SERIES. 

To  a  Friend. 

YOU  ask  me  why  there  are  days  when, 
given  up  to  melancholy  without 
knowing  the  cause,  we  are  a  burden  to 
ourselves.    To  which  I  answer: 

First,  it  is  because  we  are  dependent 
upon  a  body  which  is  not  always  in 
perfect  equilibrium.  Secondly,  because 
Almighty  God  would  make  us  sensible 
that  this  world  is  not  our  true  home, 
and  that  we  shall  always  be  ill  at  ease 
until  we  leave  it.  Thus  it  was  that  the 
Apostle  longed  after  the  things  that  are 
eternal.  There  are  fogs  in  the  moral  as 
well  as  in  the  natural  world;  and  the 
soul,  like  the  sky,  has  its  clouds. 

The  best  way  to  dispel  gloom  is  to 
seek  employment.  When  we  are  seriously 
occupied  we  have  not  leisure  to  become 
either  sad  or  languid.  Study  is  the 
element  of  the  mind.  ''You  will  neither 
be  a  burden  to  yourself  nor  to  others," 
said  Seneca,  "if  you  love  study."  It 
is  inconceivable  how  many  wretched 
quarters  of  hours  there  are  in  life  from 
which  employment  would  save  us.  You 
can  not  be  happy  in  this  world  but  by 
knowing  how  to  blunt  your  sorrows. 
He  who  has  no  vexation  at  present 
either  has  had  or  will  have  some.  Pain 
and  sorrow  are  as  an  inheritance  from 
our  first  parents,  and  we  can  not  entirely 
preserve  ourselves  from  them. 

I  am,  with  all  my  heart,  etc. 

Rome,  27th  April,  1752. 

To  a  Protestant  Minister. 
I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  my  dear  sir, 
for  the  interest  you  take  in  my  health. 
I  thank  Heaven  it  is  very  good;  and  it 
would  seem  to  me  still  better  if  I  could 
employ  my  energy  in  something  agree- 
able to  you.  The  pleasure  of  obliging 
should  be  common  to  all  communions. 


I  wish  with  all  my  soul  that  I  could 
convince  you  that  I  have  all  mankind  in 
my  heart,  that  all  men  are  dear  to  me, 
and  that  I  respect  merit  wherever  it  is 
to  be  found.  If  your  nephew  comes  to 
Rome,  as  you  expect  he  will,  he  shall 
find  me  most  zealous  to  testify  to  him 
the  affectionate  regard  I  have  for  you. 

My  dear  sir,  the  Church  of  Rome  is  so 
perfectly  convinced  of  the  merit  of  the 
greater  number  of  the  ministers  of  the 
different  denominations  that  she  would 
felicitate  herself  forever  if  she  could 
see  them  return  to  her  bosom.  There 
would  be  no  occasion  to  rip  up  quarrels 
of  times  past,  to  renew  those  storms  and 
tempests  that  arose  when,  transported 
by  passion,  men  forsook  the  paths  of 
Christian  moderation.  But  the  question 
would  be:  How  shall  we  be  reunited  in 
the  same  belief,  derived  from  Scripture 
and  tradition,  such  as  is  handed  down 
to  us  by  the  Apostles,  the  Councils,  and 
the  Fathers  ?  Nobody  laments  more  than 
I  do  the  injuries  that  were  done  you  in 
the  last  century.  The  spirit  of  persecution 
is  hateful  in  my  eyes. 

What  a  multitude  of  people  would 
not  such  a  reunion  gain!  If  this  could 
be  effected,  I  would  be  content  to  die; 
for  I  would  sacrifice  a  thousand  lives  to 
be  witness  of  so  happy  an  event.  That 
moment  will  come,  my  dear  sir,  because 
a  time  must  necessarily  come  when  there 
will  be  but  one  and  the  same  faith.  Even 
the  Jews  will  enter  into  the  bosom  of 
the  Church.  It  is  in  that  firm  persuasion, 
founded  upon  the  holy  Scriptures,  that 
they  are  allowed  the  full  exercise  of  their 
religion  in  the  heart  of  Rome. 

God  knows  m}'  whole  soul  is  with 
you;  and  there  is  nothing  I  would  not 
gladly  undertake  to  prove  to  you,  and 
to  all  of  you,  how  dear  you  are  to  me. 
We  have  the  same  God  for  a  Father, 
we  believe  in  the  same  Mediator;  we 
acknowledge  the  same  doctrines  of  the 
Blessed  Trinity,  the  Incarnation  and  the 
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Redemption;  and  we  all  desire  to  go  to 
heaven.  It  is  an  established  doctrine  that 
there  are  not  two  ways  to  heaven ;  that 
there  should  be  a  centre  of  unity  upon 
earth,  as  well  as  a  chief  to  represent 
Jesus  Christ.  The  Church  would  be  truly 
deformed,  unworthy  of  our  homage  and 
fidelity,  if  she  were  only  a  body  without 
a  head. 

The  work  of  the  Messiah  is  not  like  the 
work  of  men.  What  He  has  established 
ought  to  last  forever.  He  has  not  ceased 
one  instant  to  support  His  Church  ;  and 
you  are  too  enlightened,  my  dear  sir,  to 
look  upon  the  Albigenses  as  pillars  of 
the  truth  to  which  you  ought  to  cleave- 
Do  me  the  favor  to  tell  all  your  brethren, 
all  your  flock,  and  all  your  friends,  that 
Cardinal  Ganganelli  has  nothing  in  the 
world  so  much  at  heart  as  their  happi- 
ness, both  in  this  life  and  the  next ;  and 
that  he  wishes  to  know  them  all,  that 
he  may  assure  them  of  it. 

I  can  add  nothing,  etc. 

Rome,  80th  of  the  year  1709. 

To  the  Prelate  Cerati. 

Chained  down  by  my  vocation,  tor- 
mented with  business,  and  hurried  away 
by  the  times,  I  can  not  dispose  of  my 
days  so  as  to  be  able  to  join  you.  I  am 
so  much  engaged  that  I  have  only  six 
hours  in  the  day.  I  wish  to  God  that  all 
those  whose  time  hangs  heavy  upon  their 
hands  could  make  a  present  of  their  spare 
moments  to  me ;  not  that  I  might  lead  a 
longer  life,  but  that  I  might  give  myself 
up  to  study  more  at  my  ease,  without 
the  dread  of  becoming  too  contemplative. 

You  are  happy  in  being  at  Florence, 
where  you  have  no  court  to  make  except 
to  monuments,  libraries,  or  learned  men ; 
and  where  there  is  no  danger  of  being 
ill  received. 

I  will  send  you  at  once  the  memorial 
you  desire.  It  shall  be  written  with  all 
possible  moderation,  because  it  is  quite 
conformable  with  charitv;    and  because 


works  written  with  passion,  though 
they  have  truth  on  their  side,  do  no  sort 
of  good. 

In  spite  of  all  3^our  eulogies  on  the 
pleasures  of  gardening,  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  be  fond  of  gardens.  I  know 
nothing  but  meadows  and  fields.  When 
I  have  need  of  a  walk,  chance  finds  me 
a  thousand  charming  little  paths  where 

I  exceedingly  love  to  wander  at  will 

The  good  Bishop  of  Spoletto  still  enjoys 
excellent  health;  he  writes  to  me  with 
as  much  gaiety  as  if  he  were  only 
twenty.  He  is  like  the  Pope  [Benedict 
XIV.],  who  is  never  sad 

Sleep,  which  I  can  not  neglect,  tells 
me  that  we  must  part.  What  comforts 
me  is  that  my  friendship  for  you  never 
sleeps,  and  that  I  am  day  and  night 
irrevocably 

Your  most  humble,  etc., 
Rome,  8th  July,  1740. 

To  the  Chevalier  de  Cahane. 

Sir:  —  You  persevere,  then,  in  your 
intention  of  burying  yourself  at  La 
Trappe,  and  of  putting  it  out  of  my 
power  to  address  you  in  future  except 
by  writing  your  epitaph?  Well,  since  it 
is  your  determination,  I  will  not  persist 
in  opposing  you ;  because  you  have  been 
long  tried,  and  are  not  of  an  age  to 
take  an^^  inconsiderate  step. 

The  world  will  laugh  at  you,  but  pray 
what  does  it  not  laugh  at?  I  know 
no  person,  no  work,  no  proceeding  of 
any  kind,  nor  even  a  virtue,  without  its 
censurers.  This  should  be  a  consolation 
to  the  religious  orders  for  the  hatred 
the  world  bears  them,  and  the  contempt 
with  which  they  are  spoken  of. 

Too  great  encomiums  were  made  upon 
the  religious  orders  when  they  were 
first  instituted,  and  some  reaction  was 
necessary  to  preserve  their  humility.  The 
founders  had  the  best  intentions  in 
forming  the  different  institutions  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Church ;  and  even  the  dress 
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which  they  gave  their  disciples,  though 
regarded  by  the  world  as  fantastical, 
proves  their  wisdom  and  their  piety. 
They  thought  this  dress  a  means  of  pre- 
venting the  religious  from  mixing  with 
seculars  and  of  excluding  them  from 
profane  assemblies.  It  was  natural  for 
men  who  embraced  a  kind  of  life  quite 
different  from  the  customs  of  the  world 
to  wear  a  particular  garb. 

Thus,  then,  they  are  justified  upon 
that  head.  Ah,  how  easy  would  it  be 
to  apologize  for  the  rest,  if  I  was  not  of 
the  profession  myself!  Read  their  rules, 
examine  their  customs,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  acknowledge  that  all  which 
is  recommended  and  all  that  is  observed 
in  cloisters  leads  to  God.  If  they  have 
degenerated  since  their  first  institution, 
it  is  because  man  is  naturally  weak 
and  at  the  end  of  a  certain  time  the 
greatest  fervor  must  relax.  But  nothing 
scandalous  ever  became  a  rule  in  the 
religious  orders;  there  are  always  some 
in  ever\^  convent  who  declare  against 
all  kinds  of  irregularities  and  excesses. 

They  who  rail  continually  against  the 
monks,  who  wish  to  take  their  posses- 
sions from  them,  and  to  banish  them 
from  every  State,  are  certainly  ignorant 
of  their  being  called  into  the  different 
kingdoms  by  the  kings  themselves,  who 
endowed  them  and  loaded  them  with 
benefactions.  They  must  be  ignorant 
that  if  the  foundations  of  kings  are  not 
sacred,  there  is  no  longer  anything  in 
the  world  that  should  be  spared;  and 
that,  in  short,  the  monks  against  whom 
they  so  inveigh  have  gained  by  the  sweat 
of  their  brows,  by  their  watchings  and 
by  their  hard  labors  the  bread  which 
nourishes  them. 

Their  pretended  rapaciousness  is  only 
calumny.  The  Benedictines  acquired  their 
property  by  cultivating  the  country  and 
the  Lord's  vineyard  at  a  time  when 
ignorance  and  corruption  made  the 
greatest  devastation.   The  first  disciples 


of  St.  Dominic,  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi, 
and  St.  Francis  de  Paul  asked  nothing 
from  kings,  notwithstanding  that  they 
had  their  most  perfect  confidence  and 
could  have  obtained  anything. 

I  know  there  are  monasteries  which 
by  their  misconduct  have  often  made  a 
reformation  necessary;  but  neither  the 
monastic  rules  nor  the  founders  deserve 
to  be  blamed.  A  man  who  Hves  in  a 
cloister  according  to  its  rules  can  not 
but  excite  the  esteem  and  deserve  the 
attachment  of  all  good  men.  For  what 
is  a  true  monk  but  a  citizen  of  heaven, 
who  values  not  this  world,  who  makes 
a  sacrifice  of  his  will  and  his  senses  to 
God  Himself  in  the  person  of  his  superior, 
and  w^ho  daily  prays  and  sighs  for  the 
coming  of  the  Lord ;  who  instructs  and 
edifies  his  neighbor;  who  shows  in  the 
cheerfulness  of  his  countenance  the  joys 
of  a  good  conscience  and  the  charms 
of  virtue ;  who  prays,  who  labors,  w^ho 
studies  for  himself  and  for  his  brethren ; 
who  lays  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  whole 
world  by  his  humility,  but  is  exalted 
above  all  men  by  the  sublimity  of  his 
hopes  and  his  desires;  who  possesses 
nothing  but  a  soul  in  peace;  who  wishes 
for  nothing  but  heaven;  who  lives  only 
to  die,  and  dies  to  live  again  to  all 
eternity  ?  . . . 

Time,  which  is  a  wearisome  thing  to 
the  generality  of  men,  will  be  no  burden 
to  you.  Every  minute  will  seem  a  step 
toward  heaven;  and  night  itself  will  be 
to  you  as  light  as  day,  from  the  sweet 
commerce  you  will  hold  with  God.  Et 
nox  sicut  dies  illaminahitur. 

You  will  not  regard  the  bell  which  calls 
you  to  service  only  as  a  bell,  but  as  the 
voice  of  God.  You  will  not  obe}-  the 
superior  simply  as  a  man,  but  as  one 
who  holds  the  place  of  Christ  and  who 
will  speak  to  you  in  His  name.  You  will 
not  look  upon  penance  as  a  slaver\',  but 
as  a  holy  exercise  which  will  be  your 
delight.    You  will  not  omit  any  of  the 
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smallest  rules  which  subdue  the  spirit 
and  oppose  the  will;  for  a  monk  can 
not  preserve  the  fervor  of  devotion  but 
by  practising  all  that  is  recommended. 
Thus  you  will  preserve  the  liberty  of  the 
children  of  God  by  doing  voluntarily  and 
with  pleasure  whatever  may  be  required 
of  you  as  a  duty  of  obligation. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  see  3^ou  according 
to  your  promise;  having  no  greater 
satisfaction  than  to  find  myself  with  the 
true  servants  of  God,  especially  as  in 
these  days  they  are  extremely  rare. 
I  can  add  only  that  I  am,  etc. 

Rome,  15th  March,  1751. 

To  a  Franciscan  Friar. 

Something  within  me  urges  me  to  take 
up  my  pen,  and  whispers  in  my  ear  to 
write  to  you ;  for  it  is  a  long  time  since 
I  had  that  sweet  pleasure ;  and  it  is  my 
friendship  for  you  which  procures  it  to 
me  at  present. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  as  the  great 
St.  Augustine  says,  that  "friendship  has 
something  very  charming  in  it.  Whoever 
does  not  know  its  delights  should  be 
excluded  from  society."  The  Saviour  of 
the  world  has  canonized  it  by  His  attach- 
ment to  St.  John;  and  we  see  that  the 
greatest  saints  have  cultivated  it  with 
the  most  religious  attention. 

Continue  to  be  always  my  good  friend. 
Although  the  world  says  that  monks 
love  nobody,  I  have  found  the  most 
sincere  and  friendly  hearts  in  the  cloister. 
But  the  world  will  believe  nothing  of 
this,  because  it  will  have  us  to  be  wrong 
in  everything.  However,  what  signifies 
that  to  us  since  we  know  the  sweetness 
of  such  a  sympathy?  I  continue  no  less 
than  ever 

Your  friend  and  servant,  etc. 

Rome,  29th  Dec,  1754.  " 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


The  only  way  to  have  a  friend  is  to 
be  one. — Emerson. 


Angfcls  Unawares* 

BY    SARA     TRAINER    SMITH. 

THEY  came  to  the  inn  at  the  close 
of  a  stormy  day.  Unannounced  and 
unprepared  for,  they  were  ''dropped  all 
of  a  heap,"  as  one  of  them  was  heard  to 
say,  in  the  little  breakfast  room  back  of 
the  parlor,  to  wait  until  their  rooms 
were  ready  for  them.  The  other  guests  of 
the  inn,  passing  to  and  from  the  supper 
room,  closely  observed  them  and  sharply 
commented  upon  them. 

The  elder  of  the  two  —  evidently  an 
invalid — was  still  very  young.  She  was 
carelessly  dressed  —  or,  rather,  she  was 
huddled  into  her  clothes  in  the  most 
unconventional  manner,  —  indifferent  to 
the  fact  that  her  very  heavy  hair  had 
fallen  from  its  bonds  and  lay  in  a  tangled 
coil  on  her  shoulder.  The  other  was 
pretty  —  very  pretty,  —  with  dark  hair 
and  eyes,  and  delicate  arched  eyebrows 
that  matched  a  patrician  nose.  Ship 
was  assiduous  in  her  attentions  to  her 
companion,  as  even  the  passers-by 
could  see,  and  cared  for  her  with  a  skill 
and  directness  that  argued  well  for  her 
strength  of  mind  and  body. 

''Who  on  earth  are  they?"  demanded 
Mrs.  Belton  (Mrs.  General  Belton,  by  the 
way),  when  she  had  marshalled  her  party 
to  the  table,  and  looked  round  upon 
them  with  her  usual  complacence  in  their 
general  style  and  finish.  "Very  peculiar- 
looking,  I  must  say.  The  inn  must  be 
more  careful  in  its  choice  of  guests,  or  I 
shall  protest." 

"Oh,  nonsense,  mum!"  answered  her 
daughter  Josephine,  with  her  usual  dis- 
regard of  courtesy  or  respect.  "  You  had 
better  mind  your  business.  The  people 
are  just  off  the  train,  and  on  such  a  day 
as  this  the}^  may  well  look  used  up.  The 
inn  can  manage  its  own  guests,  and  all 
you  have  to  do  is  be  thankful  for  such 
cakes  and  coffee  as  this." 
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"Ask  Jo  who  they  are,  mum,"  put  in 
Margaret.  **He's  here  just  to  answer 
questions  and  do  a  few  other  things; 
and  what  he  doesn't  know  he  assumes 
to  know.  He  will  tell  you  something 
satisfactory. — Jo,  bring  me  some  fried 
fish.  And  who  are  those  people  in  the 
little  room  ?  Mrs.  General  Belton  wishes 
to  know." 

''Margaret!  "  exclaimed  her  mother,  in 
a  voice  half  reproachful,  half  amused. 
But  some  one  else  put  the  question  in 
another  form  : 

''Are  those  ladies  in  the  little  room  old 
guests  of  the  house,  Jo  ?  " 

"Yes,  Miss." 

"I  thought  so.  Miss  Darby  met  them 
at  the  door.  I  fancy  one  of  them  is  sick, 
isn't  she?" 

"Yes, Miss.  Mrs. Langford.  She  often 
comes  here  for  her  health." 

"Who's  the  other  one,  Jo?  "  inquired 
Margaret  Belton. 

"  Miss  Floyd,  Miss.  She  always  comes 
with  Mrs.  Langford.  I  heard  it  said 
they're  very  rich  ladies,  both  of  them," 
he  added,  as  he  placed  a  dish  before  Mrs. 
Belton,  and  slyly  noticed  the  electric 
change  in  the  social  atmosphere. 

"Are  they  indeed,  Jo?  Very  delicious 
these  tea-cakes;  are  they  not,  dear? 
There  is  no  table  anywhere  to  equal  that 
of  the  inn.    I  always  contend  that." 

"Don't  you  build  too  many  castles 
on  foundations  of  Jo's  laying,"  said 
Margaret,  catching  sight  of  his  broad 
grin  as  he  turned  away.  "He  would 
just  as  soon  as  not  improvise  for  your 
benefit.  I  don't  believe  those  people  are 
worth  one  hundred  cents.  Just  look  at 
her  coat!  They  look  out  of  all  reason 
poor.  I  do  wish  they  were  men!  It 
wouldn't  make  any  difierence  then.  But 
poor  women! " 

They  laughed  at  her  frank  imperti- 
nence, and  the  young  men  of  the  party 
began  a  lively  rattle  with  her.  Josephine 
looked    on   with   an   air   of  scorn,   and 


the  other  three  girls  of  the  party  with 
ill-concealed  disgust  and  marked  reserve. 

Mrs.  Belton  delighted  in  "a  party.'* 
She  was  a  large,  coarse-featured  woman 
of  no  uncertain  age;  for  she  was  well 
known  to  have  passed  her  meridian  long 
before.  For  years  she  had  been  most 
persistent  and  successful  in  gathering 
together  those  who  would  otherwise 
never  have  sought  one  another,  to  carry 
them  to  and  fro  in  search  of  amusement. 
Most  pleasure -seekers  had  encountered 
her  at  some  time,  in  season  or  out  of 
season,  at  watering-place  or  mountain 
house,  with  her  own  two  daughters 
and  some  four  or  five  others,  men  or 
girls.  It  was  remarked  that  "the  party '^ 
was  never  a  duplicate.  Once,  and  once 
only,  could  she  persuade  strangers  to 
make  up  her  number.  Her  daughters 
were  not  well-behaved,  her  own  manners 
were  bad;  her  air  of  superiority,  her 
audacious  assumption  of  the  "right 
divine "  of  birth  and  breeding,  which 
unhesitatingly  claims  the  best  of  every- 
thing for  itself,  soon  wore  out  in  daily 
intercourse.  Mrs.  Belton  was  a  power 
only  on  first  acquaintance.  After,  she 
was  first  tolerated  and  then  avoided. 
But  she  abated  not  one  jot  or  tittle 
of  her  pretensions,  and  frequently  and 
openly  discoursed  on  the  subject  of 
fashion  and  the  customs  of  society  as 
they  w^ere  known  "among  us." 

The  newcomers  had  left  the  little  room 
when  the  others  came  out  from  supper. 
Every  vestige  of  them  had  vanished 
with  them,  except  a  sealskin  hat,  soft 
and  foreign -looking,  which  lay  on  the 
floor,  where  it  had  slipped  from  the 
wandering  tresses  of  the  invalid. 

"O  London!"  cried  Margaret  Belton, 
swooping  down  upon  it  and  closely 
examining  it,  inside  and  outside.  "And 
her  Majesty's  furrier  !  Ye  powers !  Yes, 
there  must  be  some  little  truth  in  Jo's 
report.  Any  woman  who  can  wear  such 
sealskin  —  " 
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"  Pardon  me!  "  said  a  soft  voice  behind 
her,  and  a  delicate  hand  was  extended 
over  her  shoulder  with  open  palm. 

Margaret  whirled  suddenly,  to  confront 
the  younger  of  the  two  strangers,  who 
calmly  took  the  hat  from  her  hand  and 
left  the  room.  Poor  Margaret  stood  as  if 
paralyzed,  her  countenance  wearing  an 
exaggerated  expression  of  dismay  and 
confusion. 

''Don't  be  ridiculous!"  snapped  her 
sister.  "It  serves  you  perfectly  right. 
The  idea  of  picking  up  any  stranger's 
hat  and  examining  its  stamp !  They  will 
have  a  nice  opinion  of  you." 

"Josephine!"  rebuked  her  mother,  in 
exactly  the  same  tone  she  had  used  to 
Margaret  in  the  supper  room;  but  no 
one  paid  the  slightest  attention  to  her. 
Those  who  had  left  the  table,  and  whose 
path  w^as  barred  for  the  moment  by  the 
Belton  party,  smiled  visibly.  It  was  an 
enjoyable  episode,  that  "setting  down 
on"  Margaret  Belton.  For  the  Belton 
party  was  by  no  means  popular;  and 
its  discomfiture,  whether  collectively  or 
individually,  was  always  welcome. 

Out  of  that  discomfiture,  the  invalid's 
peculiar  carelessness,  the  self-possession 
of  her  companion,  the  restlessness  of  the 
stormy  day,  Jo's  information,  and  the 
general  idle  nonsense  and  mischievous 
idleness  of  a  seaside  inn,  there  arose  a 
great  deal  of  talk  that  evening  which 
had  no  truth  as  a  background,  was  never 
meant  to  be  held  as  truth,  and  yet  took 
firmer  hold  of  many  minds  and  memories 
than  the  tidings  of  salvation. 

The  next  morning  it  was  delightfully 
clear  and  fresh,  a  "real  May  morning." 
Everyone  was  up  and  away  to  the  Board 
Walk  at  an  early  hour.  There  was  no 
time  for  talk  indoors,  with  such  a  sea  and 
such  a  sky  and  such  a  crowd  without. 
The  Belton  party  were  in  full  view  every- 
where. They  stopped  at  every  pavilion, 
tried  every  amusement,  laughed  their 
loudest,  and    talked    their    noisiest     to 


everyone  they  condescended  to  notice. 
With  broad  stares  of  amazement,  they 
greeted  any  outsider  who  presumed  to 
partake  of  any  sport  they  patronized; 
while  their  comments  on  the  "common 
people"  were  audible  in  several  very 
common  places. 

It  was  late  when  they  reached  the 
upper  end  of  the  Board  Walk,  where 
there  was  a  sheltered  nook  under  it. 
The  sand  was  white  and  dry,  and  the 
sun  appeared  to  linger  on  it;  while  the 
breeze  seemed  to  die  away  into  a  balmy 
breath,  suggestive  of  new  vigor  and 
soothing  rest.  Here  they  found  the  new 
guests  of  the  inn,  snugly  ensconced  and 
comfortable,  as  might  be  expected  of  old 
travellers.  There  was  a  steamer -chair, 
heaped  with  rugs  and  pillows,  in  the 
warmest  and  sunniest  corner ;  and  on  it 
lay  the  invalid,  not  much  the  better  as 
to  her  toilette,  and  very  indifferent  to  her 
surroundings.  A  sketch-book,  a  case  of 
pencils,  two  or  three  writing  pads,  and 
two  or  three  books,  the  newest  and  the 
oldest  and  the  best,  betrayed  the  interests 
and  pursuits  of  the  friends.  The  younger 
of  the  two  sat  on  the  sands  at  her 
companion's  side,  and  talked  in  a  low, 
earnest  tone  of  some  matter  that  filled 
the  invalid's  wistful  eyes  with  thought- 
ful shadows.  They  neither  looked  around 
nor  paused  in  their  quiet  pursuits  at  the 
influx  of  the  noisy  crowd. 

"Mum,"  said  Margaret  Belton,  after 
a  stare,  in  a  voice  too  low  for  any  other 
ear,  "that  is  the  woman  who  was  at 
the  mountains  with  us  last  spring.  I  am 
sure  of*  her  in  this  bright  light.  My 
goodness!  how  she  has  gone  off!  I 
wonder  where  the  man  is.  Did  we  ever 
hear  of  them  after  they  left?" 

"Yes!"  retorted  Josephine,  viciously. 
"Nasty  cat!  Don't  you  remember,  mum, 
we  heard  he  was  dead, —  that  she  killed 
him  or  something?  The  idea  of  her 
coming  into  the  same  house  with  us!" 

Mrs.  Belton  stared  harder  than  either 
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of  the  girls,  nodded,  compressed  her  lips 
with  an  air  of  wisdom  and  caution,  and 
hurriedly  gathered  her  party  together 
for  a  flustered  and  mysterious  retreat. 

Seeds  of  confusion  and  suspicion  were 
sown  broadcast  from  the  elevation  of 
the  Board  Walk  that  day.  It  would  be 
too  much  to  say  that  the  Belton  party 
deliberate^  slandered  the  innocent,  but 
certain  it  is  there  w^ere  few  on  the  Board 
Walk  and  not  a  single  guest  of  the  inn 
who  did  not  know  before  night  that  the 
invalid  in  the  steamer  -  chair  and  her 
companion  in  the  Scottish  tweed  wrap 
were  very  queer  people,  and,  really,  not 
above  suspicion.  And  such  hold  did 
the  whispers  take  of  the  many  that  the 
two  friends,  coming  in  from  a  short 
drive  on  the  sands,  were  made  aware  of 
a  very  decided  scattering  of  the  clans 
from  the  porch  and  halls  through  which 
they  slowly  passed  to  their  rooms. 

''Do  I  look  so  very  bad,  Mary  dear?" 
asked  the  invalid's  gentle  voice,  as  they 
came  near  one  of  the  Belton  party.  "  The 
people  all  turned  away  as  if  they  did  not 
like  me  to  see  them  looking  at  me." 

''What  a  notion!"  said  the  other.  "I 
have  not  noted  it.  At  any  rate,  you 
look  very  like  yourself  —  neither  a  blush- 
rose  nor  a  lily,  exactly." 

They  laughed  softly,  but  very  happily. 
The  member  of  the  Belton  party  looked 
after  them  rather  puzzled  and  unsettled. 

She  was  not  a  Belton.  She  was  one  of 
the  three  strangers  of  this  part}^  and  it 
was  her  first  experience.  Mrs.  Belton  had 
been  seized  with  the  conviction  that 
it  would  be  of  all  things  pleasant  the 
pleasantest  to  have  Miss  Kathleen  Lyle, 
Miss  Marie  Berger,  and  Miss  Nannie 
Austin  join  them  in  making  "a  party" 
for  a  week  or  two  at  the  shore,  and  she 
had  proceeded  to  imbue  them  with  the 
same  idea.  She  had  known  them  only 
a  short  time,  but  she  had  worked  hard 
and  vanquished  all  their  objections— or, 
rather,  the  objections  of  their  mothers. 


The  girls  were  young  and  thoughtless 
and  carefully  guarded,  so  of  course  they 
had  pronounced  the  plan  a  delightful  one. 
Kathleen  Lyle  and  Nannie  Austin  were 
bosom-friends,  as  they  had  been  from 
babyhood.  Marie  Berger  was  a  lonely 
little  French  girl,  boarding  in  the  same 
house  with  the  Beltons,  under  the  care 
of  her  brother,  much  older  than  herself, 
and  a  grave  and  preoccupied  business 
man  at  that.  Why  the  two  mothers 
could  never  quite  satisfy  themselves,  but 
they  had  granted  Mrs.  Belton's  urgent 
request;  and,  "  for  just  a  week  or  ten 
days,"  Kathleen  and  Nannie  were  both 
allowed  to  go.  Eight  of  the  days  were 
over  now ;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  the  girls 
were  secretly  pleased.  The  little  French 
girl,  be  it  said,  never  for  a  moment  had 
admitted  that  she  was  pleased  with 
her  companions  and  chaperone.  But  her 
brother's  word  was  her  law,  and  she 
had  only  silently  and  sadly  protested 
against  the  noise  and  the  romping,  the 
rudeness  and  the  flippancy.  They  said  it 
was  all  owing  to  her  stupid  French 
shyness  and  her  miserable  English,  which 
"no  living  mortal  could  understand  as 
conversation." 

That  chance  encounter  on  the  stair 
and  the  few  words  in  the  soft,  tender 
voice,  stirred  some  chord  in  Kathleen 
Lyle's  heart.  She  went  down  to  join  the 
party,  but  the  very  first  words  she  heard 
grated  on  her  ear.  They  were  something 
about  the  two  women  she  had  just 
met,  and  her  impulse  was  to  say,  boldly 
and  contradictorily:  "I  don't  believe 
it!"  But  she  did  not.  She  listened,  as 
did  too  many. 

Mrs.  Belton  insisted  that  the  ten  days 
be  lengthened  to  fourteen ;  and  again  the 
absent  mothers  consented.  The  storm 
and  the  subsequent  delightful  weather 
were  sufficient  reason,  she  contended,  for 
the  extra  sojourn;  and,  "besides,"  as 
she  wrote  each  one,  "everyone  else 
intends  to  remain.    Why  break  up    the 
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party  ?  "  —  "  Why,  indeed  ? ' '  questioned 
Mrs.  Lyle  and  Mrs.  Austin,  and  did  not. 
But  that  extra  week  wrought  great 
changes  in  both  girls,  which  Mrs.  Belton 
never  looked  for,  and  wished  for  less. 

Whether  there  was  something  the 
Beltons  alone  knew  connected  with  their 
summer  in  the  mountains  where  they 
had,  at  least,  seen  Mrs.  Langford,  or 
whether  it  was  a  certain  spite  arising 
from  the  provocation  of  her  serene  and 
unobtrusive  unconsciousness  of  their 
presence,  their  persecution  of  her  seemed 
determined  and  decided.  Rumor  after 
rumor  arose,  until  all  in  the  house 
were  brimming  over  with  dislike  and 
suspicion.  From  the  first,  no  one  had 
noticed  the  pair  in  any  friendly  way,  but 
they  had  not  known  it.  Too  engrossed 
with  the  invalid,  too  preoccupied  from 
some  unknown  cause,  they  had  gone  on 
as  on  the  first  day — creeping  in  and  out 
of  the  house,  nestling  in  the  sunshine, 
reading  a  little,  talking  a  little ;  using  the 
pencils  feebly  with  such  a  weak  grasp 
they  seemed  to  trail  off  into  the  vaguest 
lines  and  dots  as  they  slipped  from 
Mrs.  Langford 's  fingers ;  or  commenting 
on  the  books  around  them  in  Miss 
Floyd's  quiet  tones,  while  she  watched 
the  varying  color  in  the  pale  face  beside 
her.  It  was  certainly  the  quietest  and 
most  harmless  life  ever  lived  by  women 
"sharpers,"  "adventurers,"  "dreadful 
creatures,"  as  the  Beltons  called  them. 

Kathleen  Lyle  grew  more  and  more 
puzzled  and  dissatisfied.  For  the  first 
time  she  had  matter  for  thought  she  did 
not  talk  over  with  Nannie.  There  seemed 
to  be  no  time  for  anything  like  talk,  as 
they  knew  it,  in  this  "  horrid  Board 
Walk  and  treadmill  existence,"  as  Nannie 
had  pronounced  it. 

( Conclusion  next  week. ) 


But  if  for  any  wish  thou  darest  not  pray, 
Then  pray  to  God  to  cast  that  wish  away. 

-^Coleridge: - 


The  Death  Jewels. 

BY    PERCY    FITZGERALD. 

XX. 

THE  edifying  and  most  encouraging 
departure  of  the  amiable  Olga  seems 
unconsciously  to  reproduce  the  train 
of  thought  that  St.  Alphonsus  has  set 
before  us  in  a  striking  passage.  He  has 
in  view  the  object  of  making  the  very 
best  of  the  short  space  left;  the  warily 
considering  what  will  be  the  most 
profitable  thing  to  do.  Every  Christian 
ought  to  be  prepared  to  say  at  death: 

"So,  then,  my  God,  but  a  few  hours 
remain  for  me.  I  will,  during  these  few 
hours,  love  Thee  as  much  as  I  can  in  this 
life,  that  I  may  love  Thee  more  in  the 
next.  But  little  is  left  for  me  to  offer 
Thee:  I  offer  Thee  these  pains  and  the 
sacrifice  of  my  life  in  union  with  the 
sacrifice  that  Jesus  Christ  made  on  the 
Cross.  Such  as  they  are,  I  embrace  them 
in  token  of  the  love  I  bear  Thee.  I  do 
not  deserve  to  love  Thee,  since  I  have  so 
often  despised  Thy  love ;  but  Thou  canst 
not  reject  a  penitent  soul.  I  am  sorry,  0 
my  Sovereign  Good,  for  having  offended 
Thee!  Thy  death,  my  Redeemer,  is  my 
hope.  0  my  Jesus,  Thou  hast  given  Thy 
Blood  to  save  me;  do  not  suffer  me 
to  be  separated  from  Thee.  Mary,  my 
Mother,  assist  me  at  the  awful  moment 
of  my  death.  I  now  commend  my  spirit 
to  thee.  Tell  thy  Son  to  have  pity  on 
me.    Oh,  deliver  me  from  hell." 

These  topics  are  admirably  chosen, 
and  would  be  invaluable  did  they  but 
occur  to  the  poor  departing  soul.  He  has 
something  still  to  offer — his  pains,  his 
patience,  his  resignation,  the  sufferings 
of  our  Saviour.  The  assistance  of  our 
Blessed  Mother,  too,  —  ever  kind  and 
tender,  and  ever  grateful  for  any  little 
meagre  thought  of  her  in  health  —  will 
not  be  wanting. 
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EPITAPH   ON  A   CHRISTIAN. 

' '  Stay,  traveller !  Here  ends  the  j  ourney 
of  thy  life  and  of  mine.  Once  was  I  born 
a  man  and  moved  among  men  ;  now 
removed,  I  lie,  naked  and  no  man,  in  this 
tomb,  —  dust,  ashes,  food  for  worms.  I 
lived  a  few  years,  if  looked  at  in  the 
mirror  of  eternity;  yet  to  eternity  it 
was  that  I  had  my  race  to  run  in  the 
course  of  a  fleeting  life.  God  gave  to  me 
in  mercy  what  still  He  gives  to  thee — 
time  to  live,  that  I  might  die  well  and 
merit  the  life  immortal.  Of  that  time, 
and  of  all  its  moments,  I  have  had  to 
render  to  my  Judge  a  strict  account; 
and  so  wilt  thou. 

"Sad  is  it  that  there  are  any  who  do 
not  apprehend  this.  Oh,  how  rig-id  the 
account  which  the  supreme  Father  of 
the  family  commanded  me  to  give  of 
my  stewardship!  If  thou  art  wise,  and 
trusteth  the  sincere  warning  of  a  friend, 
prepare  thyself  likewise  daily  for  the 
same ;  for  if  thou  learn  caution  from  my 
rashness,  thou  wilt  be  at  once  happy 
and  wise.  I  possessed  few  of  this  world's 
goods,  yet  for  these  to  the  very  last 
farthing  I  had  to  account.  O  men  of 
riches,  you  heap  up  treasures,  and  know 
not  for  whom !  /  brought  nothing  into 
this  world ;  I  carried  nothing  out.  That 
which  I  sent  to  heaven  by  the  hands  of 
the  poor,  I  found,  and  that  alone.  You, 
in  like  manner,  when  you  have  slept 
your  sleep,  will  find  nothing  more. 

''Live  cheerfully,  my  friends,  but  do 
not  forget  death.  I  was  once  [cheerful 
with  you  :  now  I  have  left  you,  and 
have  been  left  by  you,  to  enter  alone  on 
the  path  of  eternity.  What  you  are,  I 
have  been ;  what  I  am,  you  shall  be — 
who  knows  whether  to-morrow,  to-day, 
or  perchance  this  very  hour!  Bear  in 
mind  my  judgment;  for  such,  too,  will 
be  your  own.  Oman,  thou  bubble!  how 
short  is  this  life,  how  long  eternity! 
Momentous  is  the  moment  whereon 
hangs  eternity, — eternity  of  glory  or  of 


pain.  Virtue  leads  to  glory;  pleasure, to 
pain.  Make  thy  choice.  To  have  died 
once  is  to  die  forever.  I  now  address  thee 
for  the  last  time,  desirous  to  have  thee 
partaker  with  me  in  the  Land  of  the 
Living,  together  with  Christ  Jesus.  Live 
to  Him,  0  traveller!  Die  to  Him,  and 
thou  shalt  live  forever.  The  best  death 
is  to  die  to  sin  before  death.  Blessed  are 
the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord." 
*  * 

This  is  very  solemn  and  impressive, 
and  really  what  it  professes  to  be  — a 
voice  from  the  grave.  It  is  from  that 
inspired  book,  *'  The  Paradise  of  the 
Soul,"  by  Horatius,  and  which  seems 
to  have  affected  Dr.  Manning,  on  his 
conversion,  more  than  any  other.  He 
studied  every  page  of  it. 

The  author  of  this  "Paradise  of  the 
Soul"  subtly  points  out  that,  with  the 
dying  sinner,  the  effect  of  the  thought  of 
his  sins  will  be,  not  to  turn  him  to 
repentance,  but  to  hopelessness.  "Fear 
of  the  immutable  sentence  will  make  him 
faint.  It  will  be  impossible  to  fly  or  to 
hide  himself;  the  very  thought  of  appear- 
ing at  the  bar  will  be  past  endurance. 
Does  he  look  back  upon  his  past  life  ?  Its 
entire  course  seems  to  him  but  a  moment 
of  time.  Does  he  look  onward  toward 
the  future — that  is,  to  the  endless  space 
of  eternity  ?  Oh,  what  agony  is  it  to  have 
made  shipwreck  of  everlasting  happiness 
for  things  so  empty,  for  moments  so 
fleeting  and  short !  So  agitated  is  he  by 
all  this  that  his  mind  is  scarce  free  to 
think  of  salvation.  And  thus  it  comes 
to  pass  that  he  not  seldom  even  antici- 
pates Judgment  by  passing  sentence  of 
condemnation  on  himself,  because  he 
knew  not  the  time  of  his  visitation ;  and 
so  the  poor  unfortunate  goes  the  way 
of  Cain  in  despair." 

In  the  italicized  words  there  is  a 
dreadful  significance — novel,  too.  This  is 
frequently  the  wg,y  in  life.  Criminals  and 
accused   persons  are  often   the   severest 
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judges  of  their  own  case.  When  it  is  a 
hopeless  one  they  give  it  up.  It  may 
be  that  in  the  next  world,  when  all 
restraints  are  removed,  we  shall  be  called 
on  to  do  this  for  ourselves. 

XXI. 

Among  these  precautions  for  the  part- 
ing hour  there  is  one  of  extraordinary 
value,  and  which  we,  indeed,  ever^^  da^^ 
provide  for,  but  it  is  in  a  mechanical, 
perfunctory  fashion — namely,  to  secure 
beforehand  the  assistance  of  our  Divine 
Mother,  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Not  everyone 
thinks  when  he  is  "rattling  off"  the 
familiar  '*  Hail  Mary  "  morning  and  night 
that  he  is  really  begging  of  her  to  be 
with  him  in  the  awful  crisis. 

"Holy  Mary,"  it  runs,  "Mother  of 
•God"  —  that  is,  of  our  Saviour,  before 
whom  we  go  to  be  judged, —  "pray  for 
us  wow" — be  with  us  through  the  day 
and  through  the  night,  and  through 
our  life  to  our  last  sickness;  and  then, 
above  all,  "at  the  hour  of  our  death.^^ 
At  that  moment  we  shall  hope  to  recall 
that  'no  one  ever  sought  her  aid  or 
had  recourse  to  her  protection  without 
obtaining  assistance.'  How  sweet,  how 
comforting  to  think,  on  this  assurance, 
that  a  piteous  and  fervent  appeal  to 
Mary  will  then  do  so  much!  0  Mother 
Mary,  be  with  us  at  the  last ! 

At  the  close  of  her  Little  Office,  used 
by  the  sodalists,  are  the  touching  lines: 

Supplices  offerimus 

Tibi,  Virgo  pia, 
HflBc  laudum  pra?conia. 

Fac  no8  ut  in  via 
Ducas  cursu  prospero, 

Et  in  agonia 
Nostra  nobis  assiste 

0  dulcis  Maria! 

That  is  to  say: 

Suppliants,  we  lay 

This  ofifering  at  thy  feet; 
Thee  do  we  humbly  pray, 

Virgin  mild  and  sweet, 
To  lead  us  on  our  way; 

And  in  our  agony 

Stand  by  us— 0  stand  by! 
(  To  be  continued. ) 


Notes  and  Remarks. 

It  will  not  be  long  before  those  outside 
of  the  Church  who  still  believe  in  the 
Bible  will  be  looking  for  an  authoritative 
guide  to  interpret  it.  The  folly  of  private 
interpretation  is  now  recognized  by 
many  Protestants,  and  the  open -Bible 
absurdity  is  condemned  b}^  enlightened 
men  of  all  denominations.  In  the  course 
of  a  thoughtful  address  on  "Some  Dan- 
gers in  Literature  Teaching  in  Our  Public 
Schools,"  Prof.  E.  S.  Gardiner,  of  Franklin 
College,  remarks : 

We  all  know  that  the  Bible  may  be  made  to 
teach  anything,  if  only  one  is  allowed  to  select 
detached  passages  that  suit  his  purpose.  The  most 
absurd  views  find  their  warrant  and  support  in 
the  book  when  it  is  mutilated  by  ignorant  or 
designing  men. 

The  abuse  of  the  Bible  is  one  of 
the  greatest  evils  the  world  has  ever 
known.  That  one  disputed  text,  "Search 
the  Scriptures,"  has  been  the  fall  and 
destruction  of  many  in  Israel.  Instead 
of  favoring  private  interpretation,  it  is 
"dead  strong"  against  it.  Happily,  the 
text  of  the  Revised  Version  renders  the 
meaning  clear;  but  the  sense  of  the 
passsage  is  completed  only  in  the  follow- 
ing verse,  "And  you  will  not  come  to 
Me  that  you  may  have  life."  Like  the 
eunuch  of  great  authority  mentioned  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Protestants 
have  need  of  "some  man"  to  show  them 
the  meaning  of  many  things  "hard  to 
be  understood  which  the  unlearned  and 
unstable  wrest  to  their  own  destruc- 
tion." That  man,  if  they  could  only 
realize  it,  is  the  successor  of  him  whom 
Christ  constituted  the  head  of  His 
Church,  and  to  whom  He  said:  "And 
thou  being  once  converted,  confirm  thy 
brethren." 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  and  one  to  be 
noted  by  those  glib  pamphleteers  who 
groan  over  the  intolerance  of  Catholic 
countries,   that    the     injustice    wrought 
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against  Catholics  by  the  so-called  unde- 
nominational system  of  education  is  to 
be  met  with  not  only  in  the  United  States 
but  in  every  country  where  non-Catholics 
are  in  the  miajorit^^  Away  in  the  Trans- 
vaal, for  example,  our  co-religionists  have 
uttered  their  protest  against  a  policy' 
which  makes  them  pay  double  for  the 
only  sort  of  education  they  will  have; 
and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Boers  that 
many  of  them  admit  the  injustice  and 
are  disposed  to  rectify  it.  The  Diamond 
Fields  Advertiser,  following  the  lead  of 
other  secular  journals  published  in  South 
Africa,  makes  the  following  reflections, 
which  might  be  profitably  pondered  by 
our  own  statesmen: 

The  point  is  that  nhurchraen  are  tax-payers; 
and,  inasmuch  as  they  contribute  toward  that 
portion  of  the  State  revenue  which  is  devoted  to 
education  in  the  same  proportion  as  other  citizens, 
they  have  a  right  to  be  considered  regarding  the 
manner  in  which  their  money  is  spent.  Yet  because 
of  their  prejudice  in  favor  of  religious  education 
they  are  refused  all  State  aid  in  the  education  cf 
their  children.  This  is  not  fair  and  it  is  not 
reasonable,  always  providing  that  the  standard 
of  education  is  unimpeachable.  The  existence  of 
a  similar  injustice  in  other  countries  in  no  way 
justifies  its  perpetuation  in  Cape  Colony. 

To  this  we  have  only  to  add  that  our 
''prejudice  in  favor  of  religious  educa- 
tion" is  shared  by  many  representative 
men  outside  the  Church.  Unfortunately, 
our  journalists  and  politicians  do  not 
all  belong  to  the  category  of  thinkers. 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  address 
delivered  at  Orleans  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Jeanne  d'Arc  celebration  by  Arch- 
bishop Ireland  will  be  read  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  France.  It  is  an 
admirable  discourse.  The  lessons  which 
the  story  of  the  heroine  of  Domremy 
teaches  to  her  countrymen  were  indi- 
cated and  emphasized  with  a  keenness 
of  perception  and  a  vigor  of  expression 
that  must  have  astonished  those  whose 
prejudices  had  led  them  to  regard  the 
speaker  as  an  enemy  of  France  and  a 
less  than  loval  son  of  the  Church.    No 


Frenchman  could  have  spoken  with  more 
affectionate  enthusiasm  of  the  glories  of 
his  country;  and  no  one  that  is  not 
swayed  by  prejudice  or  hopelessly  pur- 
blind could  fail  to  discern  in  one  who 
expresses  such  sentiments  as  these  a 
spirit  of  intense  devotion  to  the  Holy  See: 
•leanne  d'Arc  teaches  unreserved  submission  to 
Christ's  Church  and  to  Christ's  Vicar;  and  she 
teaches,  together  with  this  submission,  unreserved 
consecration  of  each  one's  forces  of  mind  and  heart 
that  work  for  the  glory  and  the  extension  of  the 
Church.  The  spirit  of  Jeanne  d'Arc,  so  strong 
in  its  gentleness,  so  gentle  in  its  strength,  living 
again  in  millions  of  soldiers  of  the  Church  —  how 
quickly  should  be  made  the  conquest  of  the  new 
age  for  the  Church  of  Christ!.  ..With  a  view  to 
captivate  more  easily  the  age,  we  must  not  dare 
take  an  iota  from  the  deposit  of  faith,  or  in  any 
manner  turn  the  teachings  of  the  Church  from  their 
fulness  and  directness.  This  were  deception  to  the 
age  and  treachery  to  the  Church,  Nought  but  the 
full  and  explicit  truth  will  satisfy  or  save  the  age. 
Nor  have  we  the  right  to  conceal  what  God  has 
revealed,  or  to  reduce  in  the  smallest  degree  His 
message.  Nor  must  we,  under  whatever  pretext, 
enlarge  upon  this  message,  or  exaggerate  its 
meaning  by  giving  out  as  divine  faith  what  is 
but  our  own  ideas  and  interpretations,  or  as  the 
infallible  teachings  of  the  Church  things  that  in  her 
history  were  merely  accidental  and  contingent. 
There  is  done  much  harm  by  such  misstatements 
and  exaggerations.  The  Spirit  of  God  in  the  Book 
of  Revelations  threatens  penalties  upon  those  who 
take  from  and  add  to  the  Divine  Word. 


The  late  Cardinal  Krementz,  Arch- 
bishop of  Cologne,  though  the  first  victim 
of  the  Kulturkampf,  recovered  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Prussian  Government  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  whole  Rhine 
mourned  his  death,  and  cordial  tributes 
to  his  memory  were  paid  by  Protestants 
and  Jews.  He  was  loved  by  his  own 
flock,  especially  the  poor;  and  respected 
by  all  classes  of  his  fellow-countrymen 
for  his  learning  and  devoted ness.  The 
father  of  this  Prince  of  the  Church  was 
a  butcher  of  Coblentz. 


We  have  no  more  respect  for  the  mis- 
sionary successes  that  depend  solely  on 
political  circumstances  than  we  have  for 
that   soup -house    sort    of  religion  that 
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enters  into  a  man's  soul  by  way  of  his 
stomach.  But  we  may  be  allowed  a  bit 
of  amusement  at  the  changed  sentiments 
of  non-Catholic  clergymen  toward  mis- 
sionary prospects  in  the  Philippines. 
Formerly  these  gentlemen  were  gleeful 
over  the  likelihood  that  the  Catholic  faith 
would  henceforth  be  associated  in  the 
Filipino  mind  with  "Spanish  atrocity," 
and  that  a  large  harvest  of  souls  would 
fall  to  the  sectarian  gleaner;  now  they 
believe  that  the  sects  will  hereafter  be 
associated  in  the  Malay  imagination 
with  worse  than  "Spanish  atrocities," 
and  that  the  conversion  business  will 
be  as  slow  as  molasses. 

In  Puerto  Rico  the  prospects  are  no 
better.  The  industries  of  the  island  have 
been  utterly  prostrated  by  the  American 
invasion.  The  Spanish  and  Cuban 
markets  have  been  lost  to  Puerto  Rico 
merchants;  and  we  have  set  up  a  tariff 
wall  between  that  island  and  ourselves, 
just  as  though  there  had  been  no 
"benevolent  assimilation."  As  a  result, 
the  sectarian  missionaries  report  that 
the  outlook  for  "the  Gospel"  is  gloomy. 


Of  all  the  sects,  the  most  interesting  to 
Catholics  is  the  Anglican  body,  as  they 
are  known  in  England;  or  the  Epis- 
copalians, as  they  are  usually  known 
in  this  country.  Our  greatest  converts 
have  been  from  among  them,  and  those 
of  them  who  remain  outside  the 
Church  seem  to  stand  nearer  to  it  than 
other  sectarians.  The  "Catholic-minded" 
Anglicans  —  a  large  and  increasing  mul- 
titude—  refuse  submission  to  the  Pope 
because,  they  say,  the  papacy  is  a 
usurpation,  and  because  there  existed 
a  pre  -  Reformation  Catholic  Church  in 
England  independent  of  Rome.  To  them 
we  commend  these  words  oi  Literature  in 
a  review  of  Maitland's  "Roman  Canon 
Law  in  the  Church  of  England": 

If  Prof.  Maitland  is  right,  the  supposed  independ- 
ence  of  the  English   National  Church   before   the 


Reformation  is  no  better  than  a  post>Reformation 
legend.  At  present  we  do  not  see  where  or  how 
his  argument  can  be  proved  wrong.  The  point  is 
whether  English  ecclesiastical  authority  within  the 
sphere  left  free  to  it,  and  apart  from  controversies 
with  secular  powers,  ever  claimed  an  inherent 
jurisdiction  to  refuse  obedience  to  the  legislative 
or  judicial  authority  of  the  Pope.  What  Prof. 
Maitland  finds  is  that  no  such  discretion  is  even 
hinted  at  by  English  cq-nonists ;  that  no  king  ever 
asserted  it  against  a  Pope,  or  attempted  to  get  it 
exercised  by  the  English  bishops  (although  this 
would  have  been  an  obvious  way  out  of  many 
difficulties) ;  that  there  is  no  trace  of  its  exercise 
in  fact;  in  short,  that  nobody  ever  heard  of  it 
before  the  days  of  Anglican  apologetic  literature. 
The  Pope's  constitutions  are  treated  without 
hesitation  by  canonists  in  England  as  they  are 
treated  in  Germany  or  Italy:  that  is,  as  binding 
law— the  law  of  the  Church  Universal —  Nay,  more : 
the  Pope  has  a  direct  and  immediate  jurisdiction 
everywhere  as  "Universal  Ordinary." 

Prof.  Maitland,  we  believe,  holds  a 
chair  in  Cambridge  University,  one  of 
the  two  great  strongholds  of  Angli- 
canism; and  Literature  is  published  in 
England  by  the  London  Times  Company, 
and  in  America  by  the  Harpers.  So  far 
as  we  know,  nobody  accuses  these 
sources  of  friendship  with  Rome. 


At  a  reunion  of  the  Naval  Cadets  of 
New  York,  Rear  Admiral  Osborne  said : 
"The  best  thing  that  ever  happened  to 
the  American  sailor  w^as  when  Catholic 
priests  were  introduced  in  the  navy. 
They  are  the  most  faithful  men  in  the 
service.  They  watch  over  Jack,  they  live 
with  him ;  and  the  upshot  of  their  work 
is  that  the  American  sailor  is  a  cleaner- 
hearted  fellow  than  he  ever  was  before 
the  Catholic  priest  came."  The  war  with 
Spain  did  two  very  important  things: 
it  showed  Protestants  the  sort  of  men 
our  priests  are,  and  it  proved  to  ourselves 
that  one  of  the  best  of  missionary  proj- 
ects would  be  to  increase  at  least  tenfold 
the  Catholic  chaplains  of  the  army  and 

navy. 

»  «  ♦ — 

We  observe  that  at  ministers'  meet- 
ings and  the  various  sorts  of  clerical 
conferences  a  favorite   topic  of    earnest 
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discussion  is  the  ''Causes  of  the  Decline 
of  Pulpit  Influence."  We  humbly  suggest 
that  the  laity  be  consulted  on  this 
serious  subject;  and  as  proof  of  our  own 
interest  we  submit  the  opinion  expressed 
by  a  non- Catholic  layman  of  Chicago. 
He  says:  ''If  you  wish  to  know  the 
secret  and  cause  of  the  decline  of  the 
power  of  the  pulpit  and  influence  of 
preachers,  you  have  only  to  look  at  the 
advertised  service  in  Saturday  evening 
and  Sunday  morning  papers;  and  then 
on  Monday  morning  read  the  synopses  of 
the  sermons  (?)  as  published  —  consisting 
of  addresses,  lectures,  essays,  speculations, 
and  tirades  on  all  subjects.  He  is  a  rare 
preacher  who  dares  to  declare  the  whole 
counsel  of  God  to  his  hearers,  as  did 
some  of  the  old-time  ministers." 


The  premature  announcement  that  the 
grain  shovellers  of  Buffalo  had  won  one 
of  the  greatest  victories  in  the  history 
of  labor  has  happily  come  true.  The 
revolt  of  the  men  against  the  iniquitous 
system  of  saloon  bosses  and  other  dis- 
graceful abuses  practically  suppressed  the 
lake  commerce  from  Erie  to  Superior. 
Enormous  capital  was  tied  up,  many 
thousands  of  men  were  thrown  out  of 
employment;  and,  though  the  workmen 
bore  themselves  with  superb  self-control, 
an  outbreak  of  violence  was  possible  any 
time.  At  this  critical  juncture  Bishop 
Quigley  came  forward  to  champion  the 
cause  of  the  men;  and  in  a  short 
time  every  point  claimed  by  labor  was 
yielded  by  capital.  The  wages  of  the 
men  were  advanced  from  twenty-five  to 
forty -nine  cents  per  hour;  the  saloon- 
boss  system  was  abolished;  the  workmen 
were  given  the  privilege  of  appointing 
the  timekeepers  —  a  notable  concession; 
tally  sheets  and  bills  of  lading  are  to 
be  inspected  by  a  representative  of  the 
shovellers,  to  prevent  fraud  in  estimating 
the   amount  of  grain   elevated;    and  a 


number  of  minor  points  were  conceded, 
one  of  which,  according  to  the  Chicago 
Times  -Herald,  represents  a  saving  to  the 
men  of  from  ten  to  twenty  thousand 
dollars  a  year.  Bishop  Quigley  was 
accepted  by  both  sides  as  permanent 
overseer  of  the  Bufiklo  docks,  with  power 
to  appoint  an  inspector,  and  to  discharge 
him  if  he  fails  to  dispense  justice  and 
redress  wrongs.  That  this  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  successes  in  the  history 
of  labor  will  easily  be  realized  when  it 
is  known  that  many  thousands  of  men 
employed  on  the  docks  in  Chicago  were 
restored  to  work  by  the  Bishop  of 
Buffalo.  The  whole  episode  contains  an 
obvious  but  most  important  moral  for 
both  clergy  and  laity. 


Referring  to  some  of  the  popular  super- 
stitions that  have  taken  the  place  of  real 
religion  in  many  minds,  a  writer  in  the 
Bookman  expresses  a  thought  which  we 
are  glad  to  find  in  a  secular  publication, 
though  the  thought  is  not  new  to  our 
readers : 

It  has  been  noted  with  wisdom  that  epochs 
marked  by  the  decay  of  the  Christian  spirit  have 
been  signalized  by  a  corresponding  increase  of 
superstition.  When  the  torch  of  religion  has  burned 
clearly,  the  soul,  enamored  of  its  highest  good,  has 
been  concerned  with  evil  only  in  the  fear  lest  it 
should  offend ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  superstition 
is  primarily  a  morbid  concern  for  Satan.  With  this 
in  mind  it  can  not  seem  surprising  that  with  the 
decline  of  religious  belief,  following  in  the  wake  of 
materialism,  we  should  come  upon  a  revival  of  the 
phase  that  characterizes  some  of  the  darkest  pages 

of  history. 

»  »  ♦ 

By  a  singular  coincidence,  the  new 
Archbishop  of  Toronto,  the  Most  Rev. 
Dennis  O'Connor,  was  born  in  the  same 
year  in  which  that  see  was  established— 
1841.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Congrega- 
tion of  St.  Basil,  and  before  his  consecra- 
tion as  Bishop  of  London  was  president 
of  the  Basilian  College  at  Sandwich.  A 
zealous,  self-sacrificing  priest  and  bishop, 
he  is  sure  to  make  his  mark  in  the 
ecclesiastical  province  of  Toronto. 
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Notable   New  Books, 

Christian  Persecutions.  Being  a  Historical  Exposition 
of  the  Principal  Catholic  Events  .  from  the 
Christian  Era  to  the  Present  Time.  Written  from 
an  Unprejudiced  Standpoint.  By  A.  H.  Craig. 
The  Burlington  Publishing  Co. 
This  remarkable  book,  the  title-page  of  which  we 
copy  in  full,  is  dedicated  "to  the  cause  of  humanity 
and  the  overthrow  of  intolerance,  bigotry,  and 
ignorance."  It  is  indeed  a  remarkable  book,  con- 
sidering that  it  is  from  the  pen  of  a  non-Catholic 
and  the  press  of  a  Protestant  publishing  company. 
It  was  not  written,  the  author  tells  us  in  his 
preface,  "in  the  interest  of  any  creed,  but  in  the 
interest  of  facts  as  they  have  existed  and  as  they 
exist  to-day.  It  is  w^ritten  to  dispel  these  three 
enemies  of  Christianity— Intoleration,  Bigotry,  and 
Ignorance.  And,  while  I  am  not  a  member  of  any 
church,  and  have  never  received  the  blessings  of 
baptism,  yet  I  will  do  all  within  my  power  to 
hasten  the  day  when  persecution  shall  cease,  and 
the  grand  truths  of  God  will  be  known  to  all  men. 
Therefore  I  will  say  to  ray  Protestant  friends: 
Study  these  questions  from  a  real  desire  for  knowl- 
edge; cast  off  your  prejudices,  and  be  guided  by 
what  is  in  existence  to-day." 

In  his  introductory  chapter,  Mr.  Craig  informs  us 
how  the  volume  came  to  be  written.  He  had  heard 
and  read  so  much  against  the  Church  that  for  a 
time  he  believed  her  to  be  what  she  was  represented 
as  being— the  great  enemy  of  truth  and  justice. 
The  united  opposition  to  her  of  all  other  religious 
organizations  strengthened  this  notion.  But  there 
was  one  stubborn  fact  which  this  honest  man 
w^ould  not  overlook ;  and  the  more  he  weighed  it, 
the  more  significant  it  appeared.  In  all  the  attacks 
on  the  Catholic  Church  not  one  fatal  blow  was 
ever  struck.  Persecution  of  whatever  kind,  from 
whatever  source,  invariably  produced  the  same 
result— a  strengthening  of  discipline  and  of  the 
bond  of  union  existing  among  its  members.  This 
fact  induced  Mr.  Craig  to  study  the  history  of 
heresy  from  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity  down 
to  our  own  time.  The  result  of  his  investigations 
was  the  conviction  that  history  affords  abundant 
proof  of  the  wondrous  stability  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  —  that  'an  undying,  imperishable  and 
immortal  faith  is  the  base  of  its  foundation.' 

The  book  Is  well  written,  and  to  those  for  whose 
benefit  it  is  published  it  will  be  of  the  greatest 
interest.  Its  form  no  less  than  Its  facts  Is  calcu- 
lated to  destroy  bigotry,  to  overcome  ignorance. 


to  eliminate  prejudice;  for  it  is  a  straightforward, 
carefully  arranged  narrative  of  an  honest  search 
for  true  Christianity.  We  need  not  say  that  Cath- 
olics should  feel  obliged  to  promote  the  circulation 
of  this  work  among  their  separated  brethren.  It 
would  be  read  with  profit  by  many  to  whom  it 
might  be  utterly  useless  to  recommend  a  bool; 
from  a  Catholic  pen. 

At  a  sacrifice  of  unity  which  is  not  to  be  regretted, 
the  author  has  added  several  supplementary  chap- 
ters, dealing  with  such  subjects  as  the  Bible,  tlie 
Mass,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  etc. ;  and  the  work  con- 
cludes with  the  eloquent  address  on  Patriotism 
delivered  by  Archbishop  Ireland  at  the  Peace 
Jubilee  in  Chicago, 

War  Correspondence.  Letters  from  Dr.  Nicholas  Senn. 
American  Medical  Association  Press. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Senn  is  known  and  respected  in 
many  lands,  and  in  our  own  country  he  is  almost 
as  distinguished  for  his  Christian  spirit  as  for  his 
surgical  skill.  He  is  a  fervent  patriot,  and  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Spanish -American  war  promptly 
offered  to  exchange  the  comforts  of  home  for 
the  dangers  and  discomforts  of  army  life  in  the 
field.  With  characteristic  energy  he  jotted  down 
his  impressions,  opinions,  and  experiences,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  brother -surgeons  at  home;  and  they 
have  now  been  gathered  out  of  medical  journals 
and  published  in  book  form.  The  bulk  of  these 
papers  are  of  interest  solely  to  the  profession  which 
Dr.  Senn  adorns— observations  upon  the  symptoms 
of  typhoid,  treatment  of  gunshot  wounds,  etc. ;  but 
the  author  has  also  permitted  himself  reflections 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  war  from  a  physician's 
standpoint— the  efficiency  of  nurses,  the  equipment 
of  field  hospitals,  and  kindred  subjects.  We  note 
that  Dr.  Senn  prefers  women  nurses  to  those  of  the 
male  persuasion,  and  that  he  showers  enthusiastic 
praise  upon  the  Red  Cross  Society  and  the  Sisters 
of  our  religious  orders.  The  volume  will  V)e 
valuable  to  the  future  historian. 

The  Roman  Primacy.    A.  D.  480-451.    By  the  R  'v. 
Luke  Rivington,  D.  D.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

Of  the  many  great  services  rendered  to  the  Church 
by  Dr.  Rivington,  none  is  more  worthy  of  gratitude 
than  the  writing  of  this  book.  The  appeal  to 
antiquity  for  the  settlement  of  matters  of  faltli 
is  never  resorted  to  by  Catholics,  since  they  havf» 
the  infallible  teaching  Church  of  to-day  to  guid' 
them.  But  Catholic  controversialists,  dealing  witli 
unbelievers,  must  appeal  to  the  foith  and  practice 
of  the  ancient  Church ;  and  in  this  volume  Dr. 
Rivington  reconstructs  a  short  but  most  important 
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?riod  of  Church  history  to  show  that  even  in 
le  fourth  century  it  was  regarded  as  "an  ancient 
istom  of  the  churches,"  to  quote  the  words  of  St. 
rril,  to  refer  questions  of  faith  to  the  Bishop  of 
>me.  The  Council  of  Ephesus  (481)  is  the  first 
rhose  acts  are  known  to  us  with  any  fulness; 
^ence  that  council  is  chosen  as  a  starting-point 
the  investigation.  The  next  general  council 
was  that  of  Chalcedon  (451);  and  Dr.  Rivington 
triumphantly  shows  that  in  both  these  councils 
and  in  the  discussions  which  preceded  thera  the 
primacy  and  infallibility  of  Rome  were  claimed  by 
the  Pope  and  acknowledged  by  the  bishops. 

The  timeliness  of  the  work  is  obvious.  The  chief 
religious  question  of  the  present  time  is  this:  Is 
tliere  a  body  of  doctrine  revealed  once  for  all  by 
(Jod,  and  if  so  who  is  its  guardian?  The  answer 
must  be  found  in  the  answer  to  another  question : 
Who  has  been  its  recognized  guardian  since  the 
beginning  of  Christianity?  We  do  not  see  how  any 
non-Catholic  can  read  Dr.  Rivington's  answer  and 
remain  in  good  faith.  A  characteristic,  as  pleasing 
as  it  is  rare  in  controversial  works  dealing  with 
past  ages,  is  the  interesting  style  in  which  the  book 
is  written. 

Jesus  Delaney.    By  Joseph  Gordon  Donnelly.    Mac- 

millan  &  Co. 

As  all  well-informed  readers  know,  Jesus  (pro- 
nounced Haysiis)  is  a  name  frequently  given  to 
children  in  Mexico ;  but  we  may  question  the  good 
taste  of  Mr.  Donnelly  in  choosing  that  name  for 
the  hero  of  a  book  intended  chiefly  for  circulation 
in  this  country.  That  is  about  the  worst  bit  of 
.sensationalism  in  the  story,  however,  which  turns 
out  to  be  a  most  readable  account  of  a  boy  of 
mixed  Spanish,  Indian,  and  Irish  blood,  whom  the 
Kev.  Mr.  Lamb  snatches  as  a  brand  from  the 
burning,  sends  to  a  northern  university  in  this 
country  till  his  graduation,  and  then  calls  back 
to  deliver  other  souls  from  the  maw  of  the 
"Scarlet  Woman"  in  Mexico.  The  book  is  one  of 
the  most  effective  satires  upon  the  work  of  the 
evangelical  missionaries  that  ever  came  to  our 
notice ;  and,  issuing  as  it  does  from  a  Protestant 
author  and  a  Protestant  publishing  house,  it  will, 
we  are  sure,  still  further  lessen  the  contributions 
for  foreign  missions. 

Mr.  Donnelly  was  the  Consul  -  General  of  the 
United  States  in  Mexico.  He  takes  no  pains  to 
'onceal  his  unfriendliness  to  Rome,  but  the  mission- 
house  he  portrays  is  anything  but  an  edifying 
establishment,  if  we  except  one  of  the  six  persons 
who  compose  it— Mrs.  Lamb,  the  preacher's  wife, 
a  really  estimable  woman,  who  spends  no  time  in 


abusing  Rome,  but  a  great  deal  of  time  in  helping 
the  poor.  The  "converts"  to  Protestantism  are  of 
the  kind  invariably  found  in  the  Latin  countries- 
poor  people  who  go  to  meeting  with  many  tears, 
receive  food  and  raiment  in  compensation,  and 
call  loudly  for  the  priest  when  they  get  sick. 
Mr.  Donnelly's  book  is  not  a  Catholic  story  in 
any  sense,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  wholesome, 
enjoyable  and  sensible  non  -  Catholic  stories 
published  within  the  past  decade. 

Retreat  Conferences  for  Convents,    Being  a  Series  of 

Exhortations  Addressed  to  Religious.  By  the  Rev. 

Charles  Cox,  Oblate  of  Mary  Immaculate.  Second 

Series.    R.  &  T.  Washbourne. 

We  remember  to  have  read  with  great  satisfac- 
tion and  to  have  commended  strongly  the  first 
series  of  these  exhortations.  The  second  series 
deserves  the  same  praise.  They  are  plain,  practical 
discourses,  uncommonplace  in  form,  and  without 
the  slightest  affectation  or  exaggeration.  We  like 
these  Conferences  as  much  as  we  dislike  many 
printed  sermons  that  we  could  mention.  After 
immoral  and  irreligiolis  literature,  the  most  mis- 
chievous  books  are  those  which  afford  false  views 
of  life,  misrepresent  the  teaching  of  the  Church, 
confound  things  of  supererogation  with  things  of 
precept, —  books  that  present  opinions  in  the  light 
of  dogmas,  that  give  the  same  prominence  to 
legends  as  to  facts;  in  a  word,  that  exaggerate 
or  minimize  or  distort.  There  are  books  in  convent 
libraries  that  should  be  cast  into  the  kitchen  fire 
in  order  to  make  room  for  such  volumes  as  these 
by  Father  Cox. 


Obituary* 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bands,  as  if  you  were  bound 
with   them.  Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

The  following  deceased  persons  are  recommended 
to  the  charitable  prayers  of  our  readers : 

Mr.  George  R.  Stall,  Minneapolis,  Minn. ;  Mr.  M. 
Lutz,  Trenton,  N.  J. ;  Mr.  John  Langan,  Hannibal, 
Mo.;  Mrs.  Margaret  Grady,  Como,  Wis.;  Mr.  Henry 
Gooris  and  Mrs.  Mary  Feenan,  Chicago,  111. ;  Mr. 
John  F.  Miller,  Mr.  Edward  B,  Hickey,  Mrs.  Maria 
A.  Hickey,  Mr.  John  McCartin  and  Mrs.  Margaret 
McCartin,  W^ilmington,  Del.;  Mrs.  R.  L.  Needham, 
Smith's  Creek,  Mich.;  Mrs.  B.  McEachran,  Williams- 
burg, Iowa;  Martha  Doyle.  John  Kelly,  Margaret 
McDonald,  and  Thomas  Hennessy,  Menlo  Park, 
Cal.;  Mrs.  Mary  McCarthy.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. ;  Mr, 
Jnines  Keating,  Zuambatook,  Australia;  Mr.  T.  H, 
Bntler.  Mi.ss  Margaret  Maney,  Mr.  J.  B.  O'Brien,  Mr. 
Patrick  MeDonough,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Kennifif,  Port- 
land, Me.;    also  Mr.  James  Collins,  S.  Boston,  Mass.. 

May  they  rest  in  peace! 


UNDER  THE  MANTLE  OF  OUR   BLESSED  MOTHER. 


Who  is  the  Saddest  Mortal? 


Billy  and  Molly:  Their  Ups  and  Downs. 


BY    HOPE    WILLIS. 


BY    SYLVIA    HUNTING. 


\/yHO  is  the  saddest  mortal? 

He  who  in  poverty 
Wears  out  his  heart  in  battle 

With  want  and  misery? 
No;  for  if  Faith  upholds  him, 

When  life's  long  fight  is  past, 
Safe  in  the  peace  of  heaven 

Riches  he  finds  at  last. 

Who  is  the  saddest  mortal? 

He  who  through  days  of  pain 
Wrestles  with  voiceless  demons 

Again  and  yet  again? 
No;  for  though  suffering  claim  him 

With  every  anguished  breath, 
Death  is  the  end  of  torture, 

And  heav'n  comes  after  death. 

Who  is  the  saddest  mortal? 

The  sinner  black  with  sin? 
No;   for  through  deep  contrition 

Pardon  he  still  may  win. 
The  saddest  of  all  mortals 

Is  one  I  saw  to-day. 
Who  knows  not  God  or  heaven — 

The  man  who  does  not  pray. 


Mezalyze,  a  rich  Persian  noble,  went 
to  view  the  paintings  of  Apelles,  and 
maintained  so  strict  a  silence  that  the 
pupils  thought  him  a  great  critic ;  finally 
he  began  discussing  the  points  of  the 
pictures.  "Ah!"  said  Apelles,  "when 
you  were  silent  the  purple  and  gold  were 
very  imposing;  but  when  you  speak  of 
things  concerning  which  you  are  igno- 
rant, my  pupils  can  not  forbear  laughing 
at  you." 


XXIII. 

RS.  VAN  ROSSUM  and  the 
two  children  soon  reached 
a  street-car  waiting  at  the 
end  of  the  bridge  which  led 
from  the  wharf.  Having 
passed  through  the  lower  portion  of  the 
city,  their  route  led  through  the  residence 
part,  where  the  prettily  designed  houses, 
set  in  the  midst  of  beautiful  gardens 
riotous  with  flowers,  naturally  excited 
the  admiration  of  Billy  and  Molly. 

At  length  Mrs.  van  Rossum  signalled 
the  conductor  to  stop ;  and  they  alighted 
in  front  of  a  carefully  -  kept  garden,  in 
which,  far  back  from  the  gate,  they  could 
see  a  dark  red  house  built  in  bungalow 
fashion,  and  covered  with  roses,  which 
climbed  all  over  the  porches  and  sloping 
roof.  The  scent  of  orange  and  lemon 
blossoms  was  in  the  air;  at  one  side  a 
plashing  fountain  fell  musically  into  a 
green  marble  basin,  in  which  bloomed  a 
profusion  of  water-lilies.  The  door  stood 
wide  open,  and  led  into  a  broad  hall 
covered  with  fine  matting,  from  which 
other  doors  opened  on  either  hand. 
Everything  was  luxurious  but  quite 
comfortable, — for,  paradoxical  as  it  may 
seem,  luxury  does  not  always  go  hand 
in  hand  with  comfort. 

The  children  followed  Mrs.  van  Rossum 
into  the  library,  which  was  not  a  cold, 
rigid-looking  place  such  as  libraries  often 
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ire;    but  a  pleasant  room,  that  invited 

le  to  take  a  seat  in  one  of  its  capacious 
ihairs,  with  an  interesting  book;  or  to 
write  at  the  big,  broad  table,  so  well 
furnished  with  paper,  ink  and  blotting- 
pads.  In  one  corner  a  bay-window 
looked  out  upon  the  garden. 

"This  is  my  favorite  spot,"  said  Mrs. 
van  Rossum.  '*It  is  sunny  in  the  early 
morning,  but  cool  and  shady  during  the 
remainder  of  the  day.  Here  I  mend  and 
knit  and  sew,  and  take  my  little  siesta 
often  on  the  window-seat  couch." 

Removing  her  bonnet,  she  took  Molly's 
hat  also,  and  bade  the  children  sit  down. 
They  looked  wistfully  into  the  garden. 

**  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  go  out 
until  luncheon  is  ready?"  she  said. 

"  Oh,  yes !  "  replied  the  girl.  "We  would 
like  it  so  much! " 

"  Very  well ;  you  shall  go,"  said  the 
old  lady.  "Run  along  and  see  what  you 
can  find.  Only  do  not  go  far,  so  that  you 
may  not  miss  the  luncheon  bell." 

In  a  moment  they  were  in  the  garden, 
running  up  and  down  the  well-kept 
paths,  and  soon  found  themselves  in 
conversation  with  an  old  German  who 
was  mowing  a  slip  of  velvet  lawn  at  one 
side  of  the  house.  He  told  them  he  had 
worked  for  Mr.  van  Rossum  for  twenty- 
five  years ;  that  he  had  planned  and  laid 
out  the  beautiful  grounds  in  which  they 
were,  as  well  as  the  vegetable  garden 
behind  the  high  wire  fence,  which  he 
pointed  out  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  where  they  were  standing. 

"Once  they  did  live  in  San  Francisco," 
he  said.  "But  the  master's  health  got 
poor,  and  the  doctor  said  it  was  too 
foggy  there  and  cool;  so  we  come  here, 
and  here  we  stay.  You  are  not  to  the 
family  related?" 

"No,"  answered  Billy.  "  We  never  saw 
Mrs.  van  Rossum  until  to-day,  though 
we  knew  about  her.  She  was  very  kind 
to  invite  us  to  lunch,  I  think.  We  met 
her  on  tlie  wharf  with  Mr.  O'Donnell." 


"Oh,  she  is  always  doing  like  that!" 
said  the  old  man.  "It  is  a  pity  that 
there  are  not  some  grandchildren  to 
make  happy  the  old  lady.  But  maybe 
you  will  stay  and  visit,  now  that  you 
are  here." 

"I  wish  we  could!"  replied  Molly. 
"But  I  think  we  shall  be  here  only  for 
a  little  while." 

"Come  now  and  I  will  show  you  my 
vegetable  garden,"  said  the  old  man. 
"So  interested  as  you  are  in  flowers,  I 
very  much  like  to  see  it.  That  mowing 
can  wait  once." 

They  followed  him  through  a  leafy 
opening  in  the  wire  fence,  which  was 
completely  covered  with  the  Mexican 
morning-glory ;  and  a  hedge  of  the  same 
plant  ran  all  around  the  garden,  which 
was  beautifully  laid  out,  and  filled  with 
all  kinds  of  vegetables.  At  the  other  end 
of  the  plot  was  a  wire  enclosure,  similar 
to  the  one  they  had  just  passed  through, 
entirely  hidden  by  sweet -peas  of  every 
variety  of  color. 

"It  is  like  a  fairy  garden!"  exclaimed 
the  delighted  Molly.  "I  never  imagined 
anything  so  lovely." 

"Beyond  there  lies  my  blackberry  and 
raspberry  patch,"  said  the  old  man. 

He  had  already  pointed  out  to  them 
his  luxuriant  strawberries,  lying  waiting 
to  be  gathered,  half  hidden  in  their  bed 
of  shining  green  leaves. 

"These  do  not  look  so  pretty  as  the 
other  things,"  remarked  Billy,  as  they 
surveyed  the  fifty  square  feet  of  ground 
given  over  to  the  cultivation  of  berries. 
"But  I  can  see  by  the  way  they  are 
trimmed  and  propped  that  you  know 
how  to  raise  berries." 

"And  what  do  jou  kno^ 
asked  the  old  man,  with 

"I  have   lived  on  a  fai 
where  I  came  from,  my  gn 
to  have  one ;  and  I  have  of 
seen  acres  of  berries  growing.^ 

"And  did  you  gather  the  berries  some- 
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times?"  inquired  tile  old  man,  quaintly. 

"Not  often,"  answered  Molly.  ''Poor 
dear  grandmother  would  not  let  us 
scratch  ourselves." 

The  old  gardener  involuntarily  looked 
down  at  Billyhs  hands. 

"  Oh,  they  have  seen  enough  hard  work 
since  then!"  said  the  boy,  quickly.  ''And 
Molly's,  too.   Our  grandmother  is  dead." 

"It  is  not  always  bad,  the  work," 
observed  the  old  man.  "It  is  sometimes 
Very  much  better  that  we  taste  a  little 
hardship  in  this  world.  It  makes  us 
know  our  good  fortune  when  it  comes, 
and  it  should  also  make  us  kind  to 
others.  But  I  hope  some  good  days  have 
come  to  you.  It  is  not  well  that  the 
young  ones  have  it  too  hard." 

"We  are  going  to  school  soon,"  said 
toly.   "Our  cousin  is  going  to  send  us." 

"You  are  not  German?" 

"No:  we  are  part  Spanish  and  part 
American,"  said  Molly.  "Mr.  Solferano 
is  our  cousin." 

"Oh,  yctd  do  not  tell  me  that  Miguel 
Solferano  is  your  cousin!" 

"Yes,  that  is  he,"  replied  Billy.  "Do 
3?'Ou  know  him?" 

"  Do  1  know  him !  Why,  I  have  carried 
him  in  my  arms  when  I  was  a  boy !  The 
first  place  I  came  in  California  was  to 
iiis  father's  ranch  in  Monterey  County. 
Give  me  your  hands,  children  dear,"  he 
continiied,  "that  I  may  shake  them  for 
friendship.  Oh,  yes!  well  might  I  have 
known!  that  there  was  something,  so 
pleased  I  have  been  with  you  from  the 
first  moment  you  came  into  the  garden." 

When  the  luncheon  bell  rang,  Conrad 
"Was  the  first  to  hear  it. 

"Come  now!"  he  said.  "You  will  be 
very  hungry  after  your  long  morning  at 
the  wharf  and  your  run  in  the  garden. 
And  in  this  house  order  and  punctualness 
are  the  .first  laws." 

Mrs.^van  Rossum  was  standing  on  the 
porch  when  they  arrived,  one  on  either 
side  of  the  old  man. 


"So  3^ou  have  made  friends  already?" 
she  said. 

"Oh,  yes!"  replied  the  gardener.  "Wej 
are  great  friends.  Such  a  cute  pair  of 
children  as  these  I  have  never  seen.  And 
they  are  the  cousins  of  Miguel  Solferano 
besides.  After  they  have  eaten  they  will 
come  out  again.  I  have  still  something 
more  to  show." 

They  found  a  kindly  old  gentleman  in 
the  dining-room,  seated  at  the  head  of 
the  table.  He  wore  a  brown  cashmere 
dressing-gown,  faced  with  dark  red; 
while  upon  his  head  was  a  small  black 
skullcap,  which  gave  him  a  picturesque 
appearance,  as  it  rested  lightly  on  his 
snow-white  hair. 

"These  are  the  children,  Robert,"  said 
Mrs.  van  Rossum.  "This  is  my  husband, 
little  ones." 

The  old  gentleman  greeted  them  most 
cordially,  saying  that  he  had  heard  of 
them  from  "Michael." 

"I  am  an  invalid  these  days,"  he  said. 
"I  have  had  a  bad  attack  of  la  grippe, 
and  my  wife  will  not  allow  me  to  go 
out  yet.  If  it  were  not  for  that,  I  myself 
should  have  been  showing  you  about 
the  garden." 

"  It  is  the  most  beautiful  garden  I  have 
ever  seen,"  said  Billy.  "The  old  man  is 
very  proud  of  it." 

"Yes:  both  the  old  men  are,"  replied 
Mr.  van  Rossum,— "  I  mean  Conrad  and 
myself.  We  generally  come  to  a  good 
understanding  about  things,  though  we 
have  a  little  quarrel  now  and  then  as 
to  ways  and  means." 

"Let  Conrad  think  you  are  giving  him 
his  own  way,  and  you  can  do  anything 
with  him,"  said  his  wife. 

"So  it  is  with  others  in  the  world 
also,"  replied  her  husband.  "Indeed,  it 
is  so  with  most  of  us." 

"Now  eat  well,  children,"  said  Mrs. 
van  Rossum,  as  the  neat  maid  who 
waited  on  the  table  passed  the  various 
dishes.    "We  do  not  wait  for  the  boys, 
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because    sometimes    they    are    late,   and 
often  they  do  not  come  at  all." 

She  had  hardly  finished  speaking  when 
^'the  boys"  made  their  appearance. 

"I  heard  we  had  company,  mother, 
and  came  home,"  said  a  tall,  dark,  broad- 
shouldered  man  of  about  forty,  who 
followed  Mr.  O'Donnell  into  the  room. 
It  was  young  Mr.  van  Rossum,  who  was 
soon  at  home  with  the  children.  He 
asked  Billy  many  questions,  which  the 
boy  answered  modestly  and  readily,  to 
the  great  satisfaction  of  his  interlocutor. 

After  luncheon  Mr.  van  Rossum  played 
on  the  zither,  which  he  manipulated  as 
only  a  German  can.  Then  Mr.  O'Donnell 
produced  a  banjo,  which  he  handled  so 
skilfully  that  Billy  at  once  announced  his 
intention  of  procuring  one,  if  it  would  ' 
not  be  a  waste  of  money. 

"Try  this,"  said  the  young  lawyer. 
*'Let  us  see  if  you  have  music  in  your 
fingers  as  well  as  in  your  heart." 

The  result  was  satisfactory.  The  boy 
had  formerly  had  some  practice  on  the 
instrument,  and  was  not  so  great  a 
novice  as  his  hearers  had  imagined. 
When  they  had  finished  expressing  their 
surprise  at  his  skill,  he  coolly  informed 
them  that  he  used  to  play  the  banjo  at 
his  old  home  in  Illinois. 

"Ah,  you  are  a  little  rogue!"  said  the 
old  gentleman.  "But  a^ou  have  talent — I 
know  you  have  talent, —  and  3'ou  must 
have  the  banjo." 

An  hour  passed  pleasantly  with  music 
and  singing. 

"It  is  almost  half-past  two,"  said  Mr. 
van  Rossum,  springing  up;  "and  I  have 
an  engagement  at  three.  Come,  Michael ! 
we  must  be  going." 

After  they  had  gone  Mrs.  van  Rossum 
told  them  she  had  not  seen  her  son  in 
such  a  gay  humor  for  a  long  time.  Three 
years  before  he  had  lost  his  wife  and 
little  son,  and  since  that  time  he  had 
never  been  the  same. 

And  now  Conrad  appeared  in  front  of 


the  long  French  window  which  opened 
into  the  garden,  asking  if  the  "little  boy 
and  girl"  would  like  to  come  out. 

"Isn't  it  time  for  us  to  go  home?" 
inquired  Molly.  "Mrs.  Granger  will  be 
expecting  us  soon." 

"And  you  may  go  pretty  soon,"  said 
Mrs. van  Rossum.  "It  is  nice  that  you 
are  so  thoughtful,  Molly.  But,  as  she 
gave  you  lunch  to  take  with  you,  she 
will  not  be  uneasy.  Now  go  into  the 
garden  again  with  Conrad,  and  I  will 
take  my  fifteen  minutes'  nap  while  you 
are  gone.  Conrad,  give  them  a  basket  of 
strawberries  and  some  bunches  of  fresh 
asparagus  to  take  along  when  they  go." 

Telling  them  not  to  be  gone  longer 
than  half  an  hour,  she  betook  herself 
to  her  usual  siesta.  Her  husband  was 
already  peacefully  sleeping  in  one  of  the 
great  library  chairs,  according  to  his 
daily  custom. 

Conrad  first  showed  them  the  orange 
and  lemon  groves,  which  extended  on 
both  sides  of  the  large  enclosure  in  which 
the  house  stood.  Then,  leading  the  way 
to  some  rolling  ground  beyond  this,  he 
suddenly  brought  them  up  to  a  large 
paddock,  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  strong 
wire  netting,  which  reached  high  above 
the  head  of  an  ordinary  man.  In  this 
spot,  rendered  bare  of  verdure  by  the 
incessant  patter  of  four  restless  feet,  was 
a  beautiful  young  deer.  The  children 
declared  they  had  never  seen  an}^  animal 
half  so  pretty  in  all  their  lives. 

"Oh,  where  did  it  come  from?"  asked 
Molly,  enthusiastically. 

"From  the  mountains,"  said  Conrad. 
"  The  young  men  went  hunting,  and  they 
found  the  little  thing.  Some  orle  had 
shot  its  dam.  Oh,  it  was  so  very  little 
when  they  brought  it  home!  At  first  it 
could  run  about  like  a  little  dog;  but 
now  no  longer:  it  is  growing  large  and 
would  work  damage  with  the  plants. 
Then  I  made  this  place  to  put  it  in. 
Pretty  soon  it  will  get  so  strong  it  will 
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break  it  down,  and  then  I  am  afraid 
there  will  be  mischief  to  pay.  Still,  Mr. 
van  Rossum  says  there  can  be  a  double 
wire  put,  and  then  it  can  do  no  harm. 
The  old  lady  is  very  fond  of  it." 

When  they  had  looked  at  the  beautiful 
animal  for  some  moments,  admiring  its 
graceful  gambols  and  its  large,  soft  eyes, 
Conrad  took  them  to  the  chicken  yard, 
where  were  many  varieties  of  choice 
fowl,  each  kind  separated  from  the  other 
by  a  picket  fence. 

"It  is  nearly  half  an  hour,"  he  said 
at  length,  and  they  turned  reluctantly 
away.  They  passed  into  the  vegetable 
garden.  Leaving  them  for  a  little  while, 
Conrad  soon  returned  with  a  small  chip 
basket,  like  the  one  which  had  contained 
their  luncheon.  He  placed  some  bunches 
of  splendid  -  looking  asparagus  in  the 
bottom,  and  covered  them  with  a  layer 
of  cabbage  leaves,  in  which  he  put  a 
quantity  of  ripe  red  strawberries, — filling 
the  basket  as  high  as  it  would  hold. 

Mrs.  van  Rossum  was  looking  fresh 
and  rosy  after  her  nap.  She  had  put  on 
a  soft  white  gown. 

"She  looks  like  an  angel,"  whispered 
Molly  to  her  brother. 

"She  IS  an  angel,"  was  the  response. 

Then  came  the  lingered  leave-taking, 
and  the  assurance  on  the  part  of  their 
kind  friend  that  she  would  see  them  very 
soon  again. 

"I  do  not  think  I  ever  spent  a  happier 
day,"  said  Billy,  as  he  turned  to  catch 
one  last  glimpse  of  the  ideal  home  they 
had  just  left. 

"Nor  I,"  replied  Molly.  "Mrs. Granger 
w^ill  think  we  met  a  fairy  godmother 
when  she  sees  the  basket  full  of  good 
things.  It  is  just  like  the  one  she  gave 
us  this  morning,  Billy." 

"And  she  would  not  be  far  out  of  the 
way  if  she  did,"  said  her  brother.  "I 
feel  as  if  we  were  having  almost  too 
good  a  time,  Molly." 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Blue  Lady's  Knight* 

BY    MARY    F.  NIXON. 

v.— A  Birthday. 

It  seemed  to  Molly  during  the  days 
which  followed  as  if  she  saw  nothing  of 
Rob.  After  school — the  only  time  during 
the  week  in  which  the  children  could 
have  played  together  —  he  seemed  to 
disappear  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
She  never  asked  him  where  he  went. 
Inquisitive  as  she  was,  she  was  too 
proud  to  ask  information  where  none 
was  vouchsafed  her.  She  heard  him  say 
several  times  that  he  had  been  with  Joe 
Carter;  so  she  concluded  that  the  two 
boys  had  set  rabbit  traps  outside  the 
town,  and  that  every  day  they  went 
to  look  at  them.  She  herself  was  so 
wrapped  up  in  Teresa  Martin  that  she 
did  not  miss  Rob  so  much.  The  little 
Catholic  girl  was  gentle,  sweet,  and 
so  companionable  that  Molly  liked  her 
better  than  any  other  girl  in  school. 

Perhaps  this  was  partly  because  Teresa 
was  sweet  enough  not  to  mind  any  of 
Molly's  sharp  speeches;  for  the  little 
country-maid's  moods  were  often  imper- 
ative, and  she  had  not  the  reputation 
of  being  easy  to  get  on  with.  She  was 
so  sensitive  that  she  was  always  being 
hurt,  and  her  temper  was  so  quick  that 
she  "flew  to  pieces"  the  instant  any  one 
trod  upon  her  dignity.  Her  face  would 
color,  her  eyes  flash,  and  her  pigtails 
would  bob  up  and  down ;  and  the  girls, 
with  the  pitiless  clear-sightedness  of  the 
young,  would  cry  mockingly : 

"Now  Molly's  mad!  Just  look  at  her 
pigtails!  The  mad  is  coming  out  at 
the  very  end." 

Then  poor  Molly  would  cry  and  feel 
terribly  ashamed,  and  Teresa  would  put 
her  arms  around  her  and  hug  her  tight. 
Molly  would  return  the  hug  vigorously, 
and  exclaim:     "Oh,  you're  such  an  old 
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reliable!" — an  expression  which  she  had 
heard  her  father  use,  and  knew  it  meant 
something  nice,  though  she  was  not 
quite  sure  what. 

One  afternoon  Teresa  whispered,  just 
as  the  bell  called  them  to  class,  ^*I  want 
to  ask  you  something  at  recess";  and 
Molly  nearly  died  of  curiosity.  She  dared 
not  speak  even  in  a  stage-whisper,  for 
the  teacher  was  looking  at  her;  and, 
no  matter  who  did  anything  wrong  in 
school,  the  blame,  in  some  mysterious 
way,  always  fell  upon  Molly.  Never  had 
the  session  seemed  so  long,  and  Molly 
watched  the  clock  until  the  glad  moment 
came  when  the  recess  bell  rang. 

"What  is  it?  I  nearly  died  in  school," 
she  said  to  her  friend.  ''I  thought  the 
bell  would  never, ring." 

''So  did  I."  Teresa's  little  brown  face 
glowed  with  a  rich  color,  and  her  great 
black  eyes  looked  bright  as  a  rat's. 
''To-day's  my  birthday.  I'm 'leven.  No, 
you  needn't  pinch  me  'leven  times,  'cause 
I'm  mos'  black  and  blue  now  from  Joe. 
Mother  wants  you  to  come  over  after 
school.  I've  got  a  birthday  cake  and 
'leven  candles." 

"Oh,  my!"  cried  Molly.  "I'd  like  to. 
I  will,  if  you'll  stop  with  me  at  Mrs. 
Graham's  while  I  tell  her  where  I  am." 

"All  right!"  said  Teresa;  and  she  was 
in  quite  a  flutter  of  delight  when  she 
ushered  her  little  friend  into  the  small 
wooden  house  which  stood  next  to  the 
Catholic  church. 

"Here  she  is,  mother  dear!"  she  cried 
eagerly,  pulling  Molly  up  to  a  sweet- 
looking  woman  who  was  taking  some 
baked  apples  out  of  the  stove.  The  apples 
were  all  brown  and  crisp  and  sugary, 
and  the  syrup  about  them  was  so  rich 
and  smooth  that  it  fairly  made  Molly's 
mouth  water. 

"How  do  you  do,  my  dear!"  said 
Mrs.  Martin  kindly,  as  she  kissed  the 
little  girl  gently.  "I  am  glad  to  have  you 
come  and  play  with  my  little  girl.    She 


tells  me  you  have  been  very  kind  to  her 
at  school.  Take  Molly  up  to  the  attic, 
Teresa,  and  show  her  your  dolls  and 
toys ;  and  when  you  are  tired  of  playing, 
uncle  would  like  to  see  her.  He  will  be 
at  home  by  that  time." 

Such  a  delightful  time  as  the  two 
children  had  !  Teresa  had  a  whole  family 
of  dolls,  and  oh !  such  lovely  things  for 
Christmas,  stored  away  in  boxes,  and 
brought  out  to  show  her  guest.  A  very 
well-brought-up  little  maid  was  Teresa. 
She  knew  the  good  old  rule,  "The  best 
for  the  guest,"  and  Molly  thought  she 
had  never  been  so  well  entertained. 
Enchanting  were  the  Christmas-tree 
fairies,  spangled  and  gay;  there  were 
bonbon  holders,  paper  chains  in  every 
color  of  the  rainbow;  stars,  flowers, 
and  every  variety  of  ornament. 

"All  for  the  tree!"  said  Teresa.  "I  do 
wish  you  could  see  it,  Molly.  You  can't 
think  how  pretty  it  is.  Mother  fixes  it, 
and  we  help.  Joe  is  my  cousin,  and  he 
helps  too.  Joe's  father  and  my  mother 
are  brothers  —  no,  sisters  I  mean.  His 
father  and  mother  died  of  the  yellow 
fever  down  in  Memphis,  and  Joe  lives 
with  us.  He  likes  your  brother  most  as 
much  as  I  like  you." 

"  Rob  is  nice,"  said  Molly,  much  pleased 
at  this  commendation  of  her  beloved 
brother.  "Tell  me  more  about  your  tree. 
My  mother  isn't  well  enough  to  fuss 
with  one,  so  father  says." 

"Oh,  don't  I  just  wish  you  could  come 
to  ours!"  cried  Teresa.  "We  get  the 
biggest  one  we  can  find,  and  mother  asks 
all  the  poor  children.  You  see,  all  the 
religions  at  school  have  Christmas  feasts, 
but  there  are  so  few  Catholics  that  they 
can't  have  one.  So  mother  has  one  here, 
and  asks  all  the  poor  children,  even  the 
pickaninnies.  It's  such  fun !  Mother  says 
we  ought  to  be  very  thankful  to  the 
poor  children,  —  first,  'cause  they're  Our 
Lord's  poor.  His  own  people,  like  He 
was    Himself;     and    then    'cause   if    it 
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wasn't  for  the  poor  children  we  couldn't 
have  a  tree.  We  couldn't  'ford  one  just 
for  ourselves.  I  heard  mother  tell  uncle 
that  it  was  best  for  us  to  have  it;  for 
we'd  get  selfish  havin'  things  all  by 
ourselves,  and  it  would  teach  us  the 
real  spirit  of  Christmas." 

"What  did  she  mean  by  that?"  asked 
Molly,  who  had  not  understood  the  half 
her  friend  was  saying. 

'"Bout  the  spirit  of  Christmas?  Oh, 
you  know !  Bein'  kind  to  the  poor  'cause 
Our  Lord  chose  to  be  a  poor  little  boy. 
See,  here  are  the  Crib  things.  Aren't  they 
dear?  Here's  the  ox,  you  remember, — 
*  The  ox  he  openeth  wide  the  door.' 
Here's  the  ass  and  dear  old  St.  Joseph 
(Joe's  Saint);  and— what's  the  matter?  " 
For  as  she  showed  all  the  precious  little 
Crib  figures,  so  dear  to  every  Catholic  in 
that  they  bring  to  mind  all  the  simple 
details  of  that  first  Christmas  and  all 
it  meant  to  men,  Molly  uttered  an 
exclamation  of  surprise. 

"I  do  say  for't!"  she  cried.  (She  had 
unconsciously  caught  from  the  negroes 
around  many  queer  expressions.)  '*  I  do 
say  for't!    Here's  Rob's  'Blue  Lady'!" 

"  Why,  that's  our  Blessed  Mother  !  " 
said  Teresa,  wonderingly. 

''Who's  she?"  demanded  Molly.  "She 
don't  look  a  bit  like  your  mother, — not 
one  bit.  She  has  dark  hair,  and  this 
lady's  is  light." 

"Why,  Molly  Parker!"  Teresa's  voice 
was  surprised  and  scandalized.  "That's 
the  Mother  of  Our  Lord!" 

"  I  don't  know  what  you're  talking 
about,"  said  Molly,  fretfully.  She  hated 
being  ignorant,  and  it  hurt  her  pride  to 
have  Teresa  know  so  much  more  than 
she  did. 

"Do  you  really  mean  that  j^ou  don't 
know  all  about  the  first  Christmas,  and 
Our  Lord  and  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and 
the  ox  and  the  ass,  and  everything  that 
is  thy  neighbor's!"  Teresa  was  getting 
mixed  in  her  astonishment. 


"  No,  I  don't  know  about  'em;  and  if 
they're  anything  nice,  I  think  you  might 
tell  me,  —  so  there!" 

"Come  along!"  Teresa  put  down  the 
ass  and  pushed  the  sheep  into  a  heap 
on  the  floor,  and  seized  her  friend's  hand 
firmly.  "Come  along  to  my  uncle.  He 
knows  everything,  and  he'll  tell  you 
lots  nicer  than  I  can," — with  which  she 
dragged  Molly  downstairs,  two  steps 
at  a  time,  and  burst  into  a  large  room 
on  the  groundfloor,  —  a  room  lined  with 
books  and  with  a  lovely  big  picture  of 
the  "Blue  Lady"  on  the'  wall.  "O  Uncle 
Ferdinand,"  she  cried,  "here's  Molly! 
She  calls  the  Blessed  Virgin  the  'Blue 
Lady, '  and  she  don't  know  about  '  It 
was  the  winter  wild,  when  the  heaven- 
born  Child,'  or  anything.  Won't  you 
please  tell  her?" 

"What's  all  this?"  asked  a  kindly 
voice;  and  Molly  saw  a  young,  bright- 
faced  man,  whom  she  at  once  recognized 
as  the  Catholic  priest  of  Milldale. 

"  Let  me  go !  "  she  cried,  much  startled  ; 
when  a  familiar  voice  said,  impatiently: 

"Sit  down,  Moll,  and  behave  yourself. 
He's  tellin'  us  the  dandiest  stories!" 

And  she  turned  to  see  the  reproachful 
eyes  of  Rob  fixed  upon  her,  as  he  and 
Joe  Carter  sat  side  by  side  on  a  big  sofa. 

Without  a  word,  she  subsided  into  a 
chair;  and  the  priest  said,  with  the  kind 
intention  of  giving  her  time  to  grow 
accustomed  to  him : 

"I'll  just  finish  the  boys'  story,  Teresa, 
and  then  I'll  tell  you  one." 

"All  right.  Uncle,"  she  said,  smiling, 
and  curled  herself  up  at  his  feet. 

(  To  be  continued.  ) 


The  rainbow  bending  in  the  sky, 

Bedecked  with  sundry  hues, 
Is  like  the  seat  of  God  on  high, 

And  seems  to  tell  good  news:— 
That  as,  thereby,  He  promised 

To  drown  the  world  no  more, 
So,  by  the  Blood  which  Christ  has  shed, 

He  will  our  souls  restore. 

—Gascoigne  {1540-78). 
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—The  fate  of  the  two  Sunday  papers,  the  first 
ever  attempted  in  England,  proved  clearly  enough 
that  our  cousins  do  not  want  the  cumbrous  and 
sensational  things  which  have  turned  the  day  of 
rest  in  this  country  into  a  day  of  hard  labor. 
Protests  against  these  publications  were  forth- 
coming from  all  points  and  all  people,  and  last 
week  both  Sunday  papers  were  discontinued. 

—"The  Blessed  Sacrament"  and  "St.  Anthony" 
are  the  titles,  in  brief,  of  two  excellent  and  timely 
books  from  the  German  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph 
Keller.  The  first  consists  of  anecdotes  and  examples 
to  illustrate  the  honor  and  glory  due  to  the  Most 
Holy  Sacrament  of  the  Altar ;  the  second  is  a  series 
of  anecdotes  proving  the  miraculous  power  of  St. 
Anthony  the  beloved.  These  well-packed,  edifying- 
little  books  are  published  by  Benziger  Brothers. 

—  Both  the  title  and  appearance  of  Bishop 
Bellord's  new  booklet  attract.  "Outlines  of  Medi- 
tations" are  all  that  most  persons  need,  and  we 
venture  to  say  that  the  practice  of  meditation 
would  be  more  general  if  there  were  numerous 
manuals  like  this.  It  is  an  excellent  book  of  the 
kind  for  which  the  author  possesses  a  peculiar 
talent.  We  must  add  that  it  is  printed  in  clear 
type,  bound  substantially,  and  is  of  convenient 
size.    Catholic  Truth  Society. 

—The  last  volume  of  the  "Biographical"  Thackeray 
proves  him  to  have  been  anything  but  a  cynic.  He 
once  visited  an  industrial  school  in  Aberdeen  and 
listened  to  the  reading  of  one  of  his  productions. 
"Good  Will,"  as  he  deserves  to  be  called,  relates 
that  the  tone  of  levity  in  the  piece  shocked  him, 
"coming  from  guileless  lips;  and  I  turned  away 
ashamed,  and  said  to  myself:  'Pray  God  I  may 
be  able  some  day  to  write  something  good  for 
children.'  That  will  be  better  than  glory  or 
Parliament." 

— At  Upsula,  in  Sweden,  is  carefully  preserved  a 
curious  and  renowned  old  MS.  known  as  "The 
Silver  Hand- Writing."  It  consists  of  a  translation 
of  the  Bible  into  the  original  Gothic,  and  the  best 
authorities  claim  that  it  was  written  toward  the 
end  of  the  5th  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  6th  cen- 
tury. It  was  discovered  in  the  16th  century,  at 
Verden,  on  the  Ruhr,  and  its  authenticity  was  at 
once  established.  It  was  taken  to  Prague,  but  the 
Swedes  appropriated  it  in  1648,  and  carried'  it  to 
Stockholm;  thence  it  was  conveyed  to  Holland, 
and  was  bought  again  for  Sweden  by  the  Chan- 


cellor de  la  Gardie.  He  had  it  bound  in  a  solid 
silver  cover,  and  presented  it  to  the  University  of 
Upsula.  It  is  written  in  silver  on  crimson  parchr 
ment,  the  headings  and  some  of  the  principal 
passages  being  in  gold. 

—In  a  short  notice  of  a  recent  popular  novel,  the 
Athensnum  remarks  that  "the  author's  grammar 
is  often  faulty";  and  adds,  wi' muckle  gravity,  "this 
is  a  common  failing  even  with  the  best  of  story, 
tellers." 

—"In  the  Turkish  Camp,  and  other  Stories,"  is 
a  collection  of  interesting  historical  and  semi-hisr 
torical  tales,  translated  from  the  German  of  Konrad 
Kuemmel  by  Mary  Richards  Gray.  They  deserve  a 
place  in  school  and  parochial  libraries.  B.  Herder, 
publisher. 

—We  welcome  a  new  and  cheaper  edition  of 
"Cyril  Westward,  the  ^tory  of  a  ,Qrave  Decision," 
by  Henry  Patrick  Russell.  It  is  a  well -written 
story,  the  purpose  of.  which  is  to  illustrate  the 
reasoning  by  which  the  author  was  led  to  reliur 
quish  a  benefice  in  the  Church  of  England  and  to 
seek  admission  into  the  Church  of  k\\  Lands. 

—How  far  and  in  what  way  it  is  best  to  enlighten 
children  regarding  certain  questions  of  sex-life  is  an 
extremely  delicate  and  dangerous  question.  But 
it  is  also  a  most  pressing  and  practical  one,  since 
most  children  are  sure  to  push  inquiries  abroad 
when  they  are  suppressed  ^t  home;  and  it  is 
infinitely  better  that  children  shpuld  learn  certain 
things  from  the  pure  lips  of  father  ,an4  mother  than 
that  the  information  should  come  smeared  over 
with  corruption  from  vicious  playmates.  A  Protes- 
tant woman-physician,  Mary  Wood  4-llen,  discusses 
this  matter  in  a  smajil  pamphlet,  —  "Child-Confi- 
dence Rewarded."  It  Js  written  with  wisdom  and 
in  a  most  edifying  spirit.  Wood-^Hen  Publishing  Co, 

—Teachers  and  students  of  chep^jlstry  will  be 
grateful  to  the  Rev.  Joseph  Maguijre,  C.  S.  C,  of  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  fo/r  ibhe  "Manual  for 
Elementary  Chemistry"  which  he  hiis  prepared  fop 
their  use.  It  has  several  new  features,  the  excellency 
and  desirability  of  which  will  be  seen  at  a  glance. 
The  illustrations  are  numerous,  and  they  are  of  the 
kind  that  illustrate.  Chemistry  has  been  defined  as 
the  science  of  loud  noises  and  noisome  smells,  but 
the  Abb6  Mag^uire's  text- book  is  calculated  to 
render  it  a  delightful  study.  We  understand  that 
this  manual  is  soon  to  be  followed  by  other  books, 
all  of  yvhich,  as  in  th^e  present  ease,  will  be  illustrated 
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by  the  author  himself.  We  congratulate  the  Abbe 
Maguire  on  the  excellence  of  his  first  publication, 
and  we  hope  to  see  all  his  manuscripts  in  book 
form.  The  number  of  text-books  is  infinite,  but 
there  will  always  be  a  demand  for  such  works  as 
the  eminent  Abb6  is  qualified  to  produce. 

—From  the  John  Murphy  Co.  comes  a  new  and 
enlarged  edition  of  "May  Blossoms;  or,  Spiritual 
Flowerets  in  Honor  of  the  Blessed  Mother  of  God," 
by  the  Rev.  L.  B.  Palladino,  S.  J.  It  is  a  collection 
of  readings  independent  in  themselves,  all  being 
calculated  to  promote  true  devotion  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  Though  primarily  intended  for  May,  this 
booklet  may  be  used  with  profit  throughout  the 
whole  year.— Two  excellent  reprints  by  F.  Pustet  & 
Co.  have  reached  us— viz.,  "Tributes  of  Protestant 
Writers  to  the  Truth  and  Beauty  of  Catholicity," 
and  "Conquests  of  Our  Holy  Faith;  or,  Testi- 
monies of  Distinguished  Converts."  Both  of  these 
works  are  by  James  J.  Treacy.  They  were  indus- 
triously compiled  and  contain  a  great  amount  of 
valuable  testimony.— Messrs.  R.  &  T.  Washbourne 
have  pubhshed  Part  II.  of  "The  Catholic  High 
School  Bible  History,"  by  Sister  F.  Isabelle  Ker- 
shaw.—The  Angel  Guardian  Press  has  brought  out 
a  new  and  improved  edition,  with  illustrations,  of 
"A  Child  of  Mary,"  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Warren 
Currier.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  pious  practices 
for  the  Sodality  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 


The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information  con- 
cerning important  new  publications  of  special  interest 
to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will  appear  at 
the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out  from,  time  to 
time  so  as  to  make  room  for  new  titles.  In  this  way 
the  reader  will  always  have  before  him,  a  complete 
guide  to  current  Catholic  literature.  As  a  rule, 
devotional  books,  pamphlets,  and  new  editions  will 
not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  for  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as  pos- 
sible.    Publishers^  prices  generally  include  postage. 

The  Roman  Primacy.  A.  D.  430-451.  Rev.  Luke 
Riving  ton,  D.  D.    I2.50. 

Christian  Persecution.  Written  from  an  Unpreju- 
diced Standpoint.     A.  H.  Craig.     I2.50. 

Retreat  Conferences  for  Convents.  Second  Series. 
Rev.  Charles  Cox,  O.  M.  I.     I1.35,  net. 

Jesus  Delaney.    Joseph  Gordon  Donnelly.     I1.50. 

Outlines  of   Meditations.     Rt.    Rev.   Dr.   Bellord. 

'    *5  cts. 

The  Blessed  Sacrament,  St.  Anthony.  Rev.  Dr. 
Keller.     75  cts.  each. 


In  the  Turkish  Camp,  and  Other  Stories.     Konrad 

Kuemmel.     50  cts. 
One  Poor  Scruple.     Mrs.  Wilfrid  Ward.    $1.50. 
Unbelief  a  Sin.     Rev.  Edmund  Hill,  C.  P.     5  cts. 
Introduction  to  a  Devout  Life.    St.  Francis  de  Sales. 

50  cts. 
Between  Whiles.     Rev.  A.  B.  O'Neill,  C.  S.  C.     30 

cts. 
Bettering  Ourselves.    /Catherine  E.  Conway.    50  cts. 
Espiritu  Santo.     Henrietta  Da?ia  Skinner.    $1.25. 
The  College  Boy.     Anthony  Yorke.     85  cts. 
The  Child  of  God.   Mother  Mary  Loyola.  $1,  net. 
The  Blessed  Virgin.  Anecdotes  and  Examples.  Rev. 

Joseph  Keller,  D.  D.    75  cts. 
Devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.     Bossuet.     $1. 
Life  of  Henry  Benedict  Stuart,  Cardinal   Duke  of 

York.     Bernard  W.  Kelly,    ii.25. 
Memoirs  of  Bishop  Loras  and  of  Members  of  His 

Family.     Rev.  Louis  de  Cailly.    About  $1. 
The  Cur6  of  St.  Philippe.     Francis  W.  Grey.    $2. 
Cambridge  Conferences.    Joseph  Rickaby,  S.J.     40 

cts. 
The  Little  Flowers  of  St.  Francis.     T.  W.  Artiold. 

50  cts. 
Preparation  for  First  Holy  Communion.  Rev.  F.  X. 

Lasance.     75  cts. 
The  Catechism  of  Rodez.    Rev.  John  Thein.     I2.50, 

net. 
St.  John  Damascene  on   Holy  Images.    Mary  H. 

Allies.     $1. 
The  Four  Gospels.     Very  Rev.  F.  A.  Spencer,  O.  F. 

I1.50. 
Historic  Nuns.     Bessie  R.  Belloc.    $1.60,  net. 
The  Life  of  St.  Edmund  of  Abingdon.     Frances  de 

Paravicini.    $1.60. 
Symbolism  of  Early  Christianity  from  the  Catacombs 

of  Rome.     Rt.  Rev.  F.  S.  Chatard.     25  cts. 
The  Triumph    of    Failure.     Rev.  P.  A.   Sheehan. 

|i.6o,  net. 
Three  Studies  in  Literature.  Louis  E.  Gates.   $1.50. 
Diet  in  Illness  and  Convalescence.  Alice  Worthing- 

ton  Winthrop.    $1.50. 
Eleanor  Leslie.     A  Memoir.    /.  M.  Stone.    $2. 
A  Harp  of  Many  Chords.     Mary  P.  Nixon.     $1. 
The  Tales  Tim  Told  Us.     Maty  E.  Mannix.   75  cts. 
Peasants  in  Exile.     Henryk  Sienkiewicz.     75  cts. 
Meditations  on  the  Love  of  God.     Pray  Diego  de 

Estella.    $1,  net. 
The  Secret  of  Fougereuse.    Louise  Imogen  Guiney. 

I1.25. 
The  Sacred  Heart.     Rev.  Joseph  A.  Keller,  D.  D. 

70  cts. 
The  Cup  of  Tregarvans.  Frances  I.  Kershaw.  75  cts., 

net. 
Meditations  on  the  Incarnation  and  Death  of  Our 

Lord.    Cardinal  Wiseman.    |i.io. 
Mrs.  Markham's  Nieces.   Frances  I.  Kershaw.  |i.oo. 

net. 


HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME  BLESSED.— St.  Luke,   i.  48. 
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Humility  and  Faith, 

BY     EDWAKU     WILBUR     MASON. 

SAVIOUR  and  Lord  beloved,  what  homage  new 
Shall  Thy  Church  give  Thee  in  these  latter  days, 
When  there  is  nothing  new — no  song  of  praise 
That  ages  have  not  sung,  nor  worship  due 
That  hath  not  long  been  paid?    Faithful  and  true 
Our  hearts  are  beating  to  Thee:    can  we  raise 
No  monument  for  victories  of  grace? 
Must  all  our  efforts  be  so  poor  and  few? 

O  vain  and  earthly  wish,  that  would  be  great 

In  over-serving!    Rather  may  we  lie 
In  meekest  self-devotion  at  Thy  feet. 

And  watch  the  quiet  hours  as  they  pass  by; 
Content  and  thankful  for  occasion  shown 
To  make  old  service  and  old  faith  our  own. 


A  Pope's  Private  Letters. 


SECOND     SERIES. 


To  M.  D. 


■ « -fSI  H^  giving  of  alms  is  not 
rvp*.^i  sufficient  to  please  God,  for 
,  i  \j  charity  requires  much  more. 
^  You  should  not  oppress  your 
tenants  nor  molest  your  vassals.  They 
who  rigorously  exact  trifles  which  they 
ought  to  despise  have  not  a  proper  sense 
of  religion.  Christianity  has  nothing  in 
common  with  that  sordid  interest  which 
is  attentive  to  little  things;  and  they 
have  only  the  bark  who  are  always  upon 
the  watch  with  their  tenants  for  fear  of 


being  cheated.  The  heart  is  become  too 
earthly  when  it  is  over -anxious  about 
worldly  matters. 

Ah!  why  torment  yourself,  sir,  so 
constantly  about  perishable  things? 
The  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ  should 
have  worshipers  in  spirit  and  in  truth, 
whose  hearts  are  not  contracted  by 
a  self  -  interested '  conduct  and  views 
merely  carnal.  I  am  astonished  when 
I  see  people  of  fortune  living  in  dread 
of  want;  and,  though  very  rich,  often 
much  more  attached  to  a  dirty  piece  of 
gold  than  a  poor  laborer  would  be. 

I  venture  to  add,  sir,  that  all  your 
works  of  devotion  w^ill  be  useless  if  you 
do  not  detach  yourself  entirely  from 
the  things  of  this  world,  and  cease  to 
tyrannize  over  your  debtors,  impelled  by 
greed  for  riches.  It  is  better  to  forego  a 
right  than  to  recover  it  by  oppression. 
The  spirit  of  justice,  which  you  plead  in 
your  favor,  has  no  connection  with  con- 
tinual distrust,  with  apprehensions  about 
the  future,  and  with  eternal  wranglings. 

If  there  are  some  disputes  between 
you  and  your  tenants,  settle  them  more 
to  their  advantage  than  your  own.  It 
is  conformable  to  the  advice  of  Jesus 
Christ:  "If  they  ask  your  cloak  give 
your  coat  also."  All  your  superfluities 
and  even  a  part  of  your  necessities,  on 
extraordinary  occasions,  belong  to  the 
poor ;  so  that  you  will  be  guilty  if  you 
heap  up.  These  are  harsh  truths,  but 
the  law  was  not  made  by  me. 
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The  affair  you  spoke  to  me  about  could 
not  be  in  better  hands  than  Monsignor 
Braschi's.  His  rectitude  is  equal  to  his 
understanding,  and  there  is  no  fear  of 
his  being  prejudiced.  Nevertheless,  if  you 
desire  it,  I  will  speak  a  few  words  to  him. 

I  am,  sir,  with  the  sentiments  due  to 

you,  etc.. 

The  Card.  Ganganelli. 

To  a  Prelate. 

My  Lord: — The  most  eminent  dignity 
to  which  I  have  been  raised  by  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  has  humbled  me  as 
much  as  it  would  have  elated  others. 
I  thought  I  was  to  have  quitted  Rome, 
from  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
announced  this  extraordinary  event  to 
me ;  and  I  have  not  yet  recovered  from 
the  surprise.  It  is  a  reward  conferred  in 
my  person  on  the  Order  of  St.  Francis, 
of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  a 
member;  and  I  assume  nothing  of  it  to 
myself.  My  name  is  only  lent  on  the 
occasion.  The  more  I  reflect,  the  more 
I  see  that  I  had  neither  on  the  side  of 
birth  nor  of  merit,  directly  nor  indirectly, 
any  claim  to  the  cardinalate. 

If  anything  consoles  me  in  the  midst 
of  the  trouble  with  which  I  am  agitated 
it  is  to  see  myself  associated  with  those 
illustrious  personages  who  compose  the 
Sacred  College,  and  whose  shoes  I  am 
not  worthy  to  loose.  In  participating  in 
the  credit  of  their  virtues,  I  shall  hope 
to  acquire  them ;  and  in  conversing  with 
my  colleagues,  I  shall  try  to  imitate 
them.  We  imperceptibly  model  ourselves 
by  those  with  whom  we  converse.  I 
have  declared  to  my  dear  brethren  that 
I  shall  never  be  cardinal  to  them,  but 
they  will  always  find  me  their  humble 
brother,  Laurence  Ganganelli ;  the  more 
so  as  I  owe  to  them  what  I  am,  and  as 
the  habit  of  St.  Francis  has  procured 
me  the  honor  of  the  purple. 

You  know  me  sufficiently  to  be  well 
convinced  that  I  am  not  dazzled  by  the 


elevation.  The  soul  takes  no  color,  and 
it  is  by  the  soul  alone  that  we  can  have 
any  value  in  the  sight  of  God.  The  Lord, 
in  making  us  after  His  own  image  and 
likeness,  has  given  us  more  than  all  the 
dignities  this  world  can  possibly  confer. 
It  is  from  that  view  alone  I  can  ever 
look  upon  myself  as  great.  The  purple, 
all  dazzling  as  it  is,  was  not  made  for 
my  eyes,  happily  accustomed  to  look 
only  toward  eternity.  How  that  view 
serves  to  diminish  worldly  grandeur! 
Neither  ** Eminence  "  nor  *' Highness" 
can  be  considered  as  anything  in  the 
computation  of  an  immortal  life,  where 
nothing  appears  great  but  God  alone.  I 
look  upon  dignities  only  as  so  many 
syllables  in  an  epitaph,  and  whence  no 
vanity  can  be  extracted,  since  he  who  is 
interred  is  beneath  even  the  inscription 
which  is  read  upon  his  tomb. 

Will  my  ashes  have  any  more  feeling 
by  being  qualified  with  the  title  of 
"Eminence"?  Or  shall  I  fare  better  in 
eternity  when  some  feeble  voice  upon 
earth  shall  say  "Cardinal  Ganganelli," 
or  some  perishable  pen  shall  write  it? 
New  dignities  are  always  a  new  burden, 
and  more  especially  the  cardinalate, 
which  always  imposes  a  multitude  of 
obligations.  There  are  as  many  duties 
to  discharge  as  there  are  occasions  which 
require  our  speaking  without  having 
any  regard  to  what  the  world  may  say. 

I  shall  arrange  matters  so  as  to  be 
as  little  affected  as  possible  by  this 
strange  metamorphosis.  And  I  shall,  as 
usual,  remain  at  the  Convent  of  the  Holy 
Apostles  with  my  dear  brotherhood, 
whom  I  have  always  tenderly  loved,  and 
whose  society  is  most  precious  to  me.  If 
I  quit  my  dear  cell,  where  I  was  happier 
than  any  king  upon  earth,  it  is  because 
I  must  have  more  room  to  receive  those 
who  come  to  do  me  the  favor  of  visiting 
me;  but  I  shall  often  say  to  it:  "May 
my  tongue  cleave  to  my  mouth  if  ever 
I  forget  you!"     I  shall  frequently  go  to 
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revisit  it,  and  recollect  how  many — very 
many  —  days  there  passed  like  a  dream. 

Thus  I  shall  make  no  change  in  my 
way  of  life,  and  the  dear  Brother  Francis 
shall  be  to  me  in  place  of  a  whole  house- 
hold. He  is  strong,  he  is  vigilant,  he  is 
zealous,  and  he  will  supply  all  wants. 
My  person  is  of  no  great  extent,  nor  has 
it  grown  since  my  appointment  to  the 
cardinalate.  So  I  do  not  see  that  more 
hands  are  necessary  to  serve  me. 

I  walked  so  well  on  foot!  But  what 
comforts  me  is  that  I  shall  still  continue 
to  walk  on  foot.  I  shall  allow^  myself 
to  be  dragged  in  a  carriage  only  when 
ceremonial  requires  it,  and  I  shall  become 
Brother  Ganganelli  again  as  often  as  I 
possibly  can.  We  do  not  care  to  quit  a 
way  of  life  w^e  have  been  accustomed 
to,  especially  after  having  lived  fifty-four 
years  in  it  without  any  trouble  and  in 
perfect  freedom. 

I  flatter  myself  that  you  will  come 
to  see  not  the  Cardinal  but  Brother 
Ganganelli.  The  first  w^ill  never  be  at 
home  to  you;  but  the  second  shall 
always  be  found  ready  to  repeat  that,  in 
whatever  station  he  may  be,  he  shall 
always  be 

Your  friend  and  servant. 

Rome,  1  October,  1759. 

To  Count  . 

I  can  not  sufficiently  express  my  joy, 
my  dear  Count,  when  I  think  you  are 
going  on  steadily  in  the  paths  of  virtue, 
and  that  you  are  sufficiently  master  of 
yourself  to  keep  your  senses,  passions, 
and  heart  in  order. 

Yes,  we  will  make  that  little  excursion 
we  contemplated.  Your  company  is  my 
delight  since  you  have  become  a  new 
man.  I  will  willingly  present  you  to  the 
Holy  Father  when  you  come  to  Rome; 
and  I  promise  you  he  will  be  happy  to 
see  you,  especially  when  he  knows  that 
you  apply  yourself  to  proper  studies. 
You  wnll  find  him  as  lively  as  if  he  were 


five  and  twenty.  Gaiety  is  the  balm  of 
life;  and  what  induces  me  to  believe 
that  your  piety  will  be  preserved  is  your 
being  always  of  a  cheerful  temper.  They 
become  insensibly  tired  of  virtue  who 
become  tired  of  themselves.  Everything 
then  becomes  a  burden,  and  persons  end 
by  sinking  into  a  dismal  misanthropy 
or  the  greatest  dissipation.  I  approve 
very  much  of  your  physical  exercise :  it 
enlivens  the  spirits  and  make  one  more 
fit  for  his  duties.  I  take  as  much  exer- 
cise as  the  profession  of  a  monk  allows. 

When  you  visit  me,  I  will  tell  you  all 
that  the  implacable  Marchioness  alleges 
in  her  own  vindication  for  not  seeing 
you.  You  can  not  imagine  how  difficult 
it  is  for  some  devotees  to  acknowledge 
themselves  in  the  wrong.  As  for  you, 
stop  where  you  are.  You  have  written 
to  her,  you  have  spoken  to  her,  and 
certainly  that  is  enough;  especially  as 
St.  Paul  tells  us  that  we  should  be  at 
peace  with  all  the  world,  if  possible — 
si  iieri  potest.  He  knew  that  there  are 
some  unsociable  people  with  whom  it  is 
impossible  to  live  cordially. 

I  embrace  you  with  all  my  heart,  etc. 

To  the  Same, 

I  must  acquaint  you,  my  dear  friend, 
in  the  solitude  where  you  have  been  for 
some  weeks,  that  Brother  Ganganelli, 
who  always  loved  you  most  tenderly, 
is  become  Cardinal,  and  that  he  himself 
does  not  know  how  nor  wherefore. 
There  are  events  in  the  course  of  human 
life  which  we  can  not  account  for;  they 
are  brought  about  by  circumstances  and 
ordained  by  Divine  Providence,  which  is 
the  origin  of  all.  However,  whether  in 
purple  or  not  in  purple,  I  shall  not  be 
less  yours  than  I  ever  was,  but  alwavs 
happy  to  see  and  oblige. 

Sometimes  I  feel  my  pulse  to  know  if  I 
am  really  myself,  being  astonished  that 
the  lot  which  has  elevated  me  to  one 
of  the  highest  dignities  did  not  rather 
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fall  upon  some  one  of  my  brethren; 
among  them  there  are  not  a  few  whom 
it  would  have  perfectly  suited.  All  the 
world  exclaims,  in  speaking  of  the  new 
Cardinal:  "It  seems  incredible  that  he 
should  arrive  at  such  a  rank  without 
intrigue."  Nevertheless,  it  is  very  true. 
O  my  books !  0  my  cell !  I  know  what  I 
have  left,  I  know  not  what  I  shall  find. 
Alas!  many  troublesome  people  will 
come  and  make  me  lose  my  time ;  many 
selfish  souls  will  pay  me  dissembled 
homage.  For  you,  my  very  dear  friend, 
persevere  in  virtue.  Being  truly  virtuous 
is  being  superior  to  all  dignities.  But 
perseverance  is  promised  only  to  those 
who  distrust  themselves  and  are  careful 
to  avoid  temptations.  When  persons  are 
presumptuous  they  are  sure  to  relapse. 
When  I  think  how  the  public  papers 
will  deign  to  employ  themselves  about 
me,  and  send  my  name  beyond  the  Alps 
to  acquaint  different  nations  when  I  had 
the  headache  and  so  forth,  I  smile  with 
contempt.  Dignities  are  snares  which 
have  been  made  splendid  that  people 
might  be  caught  by  them.  Few  know 
the  troubles  which  attend  grandeur. 
We  are  no  longer  our  masters;  and, 
let  us  act  as  we  will,  we  are  sure  of 
having  enemies. 

I  think  as  did  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen, 
who,  when  the  people  ranged  themselves 
on  either  side  to  see  him  pass,  thought 
they  imagined  him  to  be  some  uncommon 
animal.  I  own  I  can  not  accustom  myself 
to  this  usage;  and  if  this  is  what  is 
called  grandeur,  I  would  most  willingly 
bid  it  adieu.  I  look  upon  all  mankind 
as  my  brethren,  and  am  delighted  when 
the  poor  or  the  wretched  address  me. 

People  will  remark  that  my  manners 
are  plebeian;  but  I  do  not  dread  that 
reproach,  for  I  am  afraid  only  of  pride. 
It  is  so  insinuating  that  it  will  do  all 
it  can  to  penetrate  and  lay  hold  of  me ; 
but  I  shall  contemplate  the  nothingness 
that  is  in  me  and  around  me,  and  this 


thought  shall  defend  me  against  vanity 
or  self-sufficiency. 

Do  not  think  of  making  compliments 
when  you  come  to  see  me;  they  are 
a  sort  of  merchandise  I  do  not  value, 
especially  from  a  friend.  But  here  are 
some  visitors, — that  is  to  say,  the  ver\^ 
thing  which  thwarts  me  and  has 
rendered  me  insupportable  to  myself  for 
days.  Grandeur,  like  the  tempest,  has  its 
clouds,  its  lightnings,  and  its  whirlwinds. 
I  wish  for  the  moment  of  calm  serenity. 

I  am,  without  reserve  and  beyond  all 
expression,  as  before,  etc. 

Rome,  3  October,  1751). 

To  the  Abbe  Latni. 

I  can  not  share  your  opinion,  my  dear 
Abbe,  of  the  book  jou  have  criticised 
with  so  much  severity.  I  do  not  think 
so  indifferently  of  the  work  as  you  do. 
There  are  principles,  views,  and  beauties 
in  it  which  render  it  interesting.  Some 
faults  of  style  do  not  disfigure  a  book 
altogether.  The  style  is  only  the  bark; 
sometimes  the  tree  may  be  good  though 
the  bark  is  good  for  nothing. 

Unfortunately,  in  this  age  we  are  less 
attached  to  things  than  to  words.  The 
diction  too  often  determines  the  fate  of 
a  book.  I  have  run  over  a  multitude  of 
pamphlets  printed  at  Paris,  which  had 
nothing  in  them  but  a  vapid,  seductive 
style.  One  is  obliged  to  ask  oneself  what 
the  author  meant  to  say,  and  then  one 
does  not  know.  It  is  natural  that  in  a 
country  where  people  are  so  singularly 
fond  of  dress  and  tinsel  they  should  be 
much  pleased  with  a  production  whose 
outward  appearance  constitutes  all  its 
merit.  There  are  some  subjects  that  of 
themselves  are  sufficient  to  captivate  the 
attention;  while  there  are  many  others 
which  will  not  be  regarded  without  the 
passport  of  a  brilliant  style.  An  able^ 
writer  should  recognize  this  difference. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  if  you  will  analyze 
two    different    works    which    have  just 
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appeared  here  —  *' Conversation  with 
Oneself"  and  *'The  Elements  of  Meta- 
physics." The  first  is  deeply  interesting, 
as  it  elevates  the  soul  upon  the  wreck  of 
the  passions  and  senses.  The  second  is 
not  the  less  interesting,  as  it  tends  to 
render  its  spirituality  and  immortality 
demonstrable.  These  are  metaphysical 
productions,  differently  presented:  the 
** Conversation,"  with  a  clearness  which 
makes  it  universally  understood ;  the 
*' Elements,  "w4tli  a  depth  w^hich  prevents 
its  being  generally  read. 

I  look  upon  your  papers  as  an  alarm- 
bell,  which  prevents  our  Italians  from 
sleeping  over  literature  and  the  sciences. 
In  a  warm  climate  there  is  need  of  being 
frequently  roused  in  order  to  stud3^  The 
mind  slumbers  like  the  body  if  we  do 
not  take  care  to  put  spurs  to  it. 

Florence  was  always  renowned  for 
learning  and  taste.  I  am  not  afraid  of 
the  Florentines  degenerating  w^hile  you 
continue  to  instruct  them.  A  periodical 
work,  executed  with  discernment,  would 
give  light  to  the  understanding,  excite 
emulation,  and  make  up  for  the  want  of 
perusing  a  multitude  of  works,  which 
we  have  neither  time  to  read  nor  means 
to  procure. 

When  I  read  a  journal  which  gives  an 
account  of  the  new  works  printed  in 
Europe,  I  learn  to  know  the  genius  of 
the  different  nations,  and  I  perceive  that 
an  Englishman  does  not  write  like  a 
German  nor  think  like  a  Frenchman. 
This  national  difference,  w^hich  distin- 
guishes the  people  by  their  manner  of 
]  writing  and  thinking,  convinces  me  that 
the  moral  world  is  a  copy  of  the  natural 
one,  and  that  there  are  minds,  like  faces, 
which  have  no  sort  of  resemblance. 

Adieu!  I  leave  you  to  cast  myself 
among  the  thorns  of  controversy,  where 
I  shall  certainly  not  find  the  flowers 
which  I  perceive  in  your  writings. 

Rome,  5  Nov.,  175.5. 

(To  be  continued.  ) 


Weighed  in  the  Balance* 

BY    CHRISTIAN    KEID. 

Book  III. — The  Wings  of  Eros. 
VIII. 

SOOD-DAY,  Miss  Darracote!  What 
fortunate  chance  has  brought  you 
here?" 
At  sound  of  the  melodious  voice, 
already  grown  familiar  to  her  ear,  Irma 
turned  quickly.  Hastings  was  in  the  act 
of  letting  himself  out  of  a  gate  which, 
backed  by  shrubbery,  opened  on  the 
lane.  Of  his  pleasure  at  the  unexpected 
encounter  there  was  no  doubt.  It  shone 
in  his  handsome  eyes  and  spoke  in  the 
smile  on  his  lips  as  he  came  forward. 
The  girl  smiled  too,  with  a  sudden  sense 
of  quickening  life'  and  interest. 

*'It  is  not  at  all  a  remarkable  chance 
which  has  brought  me,"  she  replied.  "I 
have  been  to  church.  But  you  —  what 
are  you  doing  here?" 

'*  Something  less  commendable  and 
even  less  remarkable,"  he  answered, 
falling  into  step  beside  her  as  she  walked 
on.  ''You  don't  know^  that  these  are  the 
grounds  of  my  cottage.  The  house  is 
behind  that  shrubbery.  A  lucky  impulse 
brought  me  out  to  see  w^hat  thinning  of 
trees  and  shrubs  is  necessary  before  the 
spring— for  I  never  leave  these  things  to 
a  gardener,  —  and  behold  an  unexpected 
vision  of  a  lady  and  a  dog  comes  into 
sight  to  reward  me!" 

"For  what?"  she  asked.  *'A  reward 
presupposes  something  for  w^hich  to  be 
rewarded,  does  it  not?  Was  it  very 
virtuous  of  you  to  walk  out  and  look 
at  your  shrubbery?" 

'*  Not  so  virtuous  certainly  as  if  I 
had  gone  to  church  like  yourself.  But, 
then,  you  must  remember  that  you  are 
you  and  I  am  I,  and  our  virtues  must 
be  measured  by  different  scales.  What 
would    be    quite    an    indifferent    act    on 
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your  part  might  be  an  act  of  shining 
virtue  for  me.  But,  setting  the  question 
of  reward  aside,  I  may  be  allowed  to 
congratulate  myself  that  you  happened 
to  go  to  church  this  afternoon.  There  is, 
I  know,  a  little  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
in  the  neighborhood." 

*' Yes,  at  just  a  convenient  distance  for 
a  walk ;  and  the  walk  itself  through  this 
quiet  lane  is  very  pleasant." 

"The  lane  is  quiet  because  these  are 
private  grounds  on  both  sides ;  but  there 
are  possibilities  of  tramps  loitering 
about,  so  I  hope  you  never  take  the 
walk  unattended." 

"I  have  alwa3's  before  had  Margherita 
v^ith  me,  but  to  day  I  thought  Rex  was 
a  sufficient  attendant.  And  he  has,  you 
know,  the  great  recommendation  that 
he  does  not  talk." 

"Rex,  old  fellow,  do  you  hear  that?" 
asked  Hastings,  patting  the  dog.  "What 
a  crushing  remark  to  a  man  who  does 
talk!  I  am  afraid  I  had  better  return 
to  my  shrubbery." 

"Oh,  but  you  see  I  was  thinking  of 
poor,  dear  Margherita!  "  observed  Irma, 
laughing  and  blushing.  "  She  is  very 
fond  of  talking ;  and  since  I  am  the  only 
person  to  whom  she  really  can  talk,  I 
feel  bound  to  give  her  the  pleasure  of 
talking  with  me  as  much  as  possible. 
But  —  well,  sometimes  one  grows  a  little 
tired;  and  so  to-day  I  thought  I  would 
indulge  myself  in  a  walk  with  Rex  for 
my  companion." 

"I  hope  he  properly  appreciates  the 
honor.  And  are  you  sure  that  you  have 
had  enough  of  silence,  and  that  you  do 
not  object  to  a  little  talk  now?" 

"  Quite  sure,"  she  replied,  frankly. 
"Indeed  I  am  glad  to  meet  you,  for  I 
should  like  to  ask  you  a  question." 

"I  am  at  your  service  to  answer  fifty 
if  need  be." 

"One  will  be  sufficient,  I  think."  She 
turned  her  face  toward  him  as  she  spoke ; 
and  he  noted,  with  the  keen  appreciation 


which  beauty  alw^ays  excited  in  him,  the 
lovely  lines  of  cheek  and  chin,  the  ivory 
skin,  the  picturesque  masses  of  dark, 
curling  hair  under  her  small  black  hat; 
the  mingled  softness  and  brilliance  of  the 
dark  eyes.  "Do  you  chance  to  know 
auA^body  who  was  employed  in  the 
business  house  of  Mr.  Darracote?"  she 
inquired. 

"Yes  —  after  a  fashion,  I  know  several 
of  the  clerks  who  were  longest  with 
him,"  Hastings  answered,  with  some 
surprise.  "Of course  I  don't  know  much 
about  them:  merely  their  names  and 
appearance.    Why  do  you  ask?" 

"Because  I  wonder  if  perhaps  you 
know  one  whom  I  have  just  met.  It  was 
at  the  church  door.  When  I  came  out  I 
found  Rex  on  the  most  friendly  terms 
with  an  old  man  who  was  sitting  in 
the  porch.  That  was  so  unusual  in  Rex 
that  it  surprised  me  ;  and  the  man, 
seeing  my  surprise,  said  that  they  were 
old  acquaintances:  that  the  dog  used 
sometimes  to  accompany  his  master  to 
his  business,  and  had  there  known  him, 
who  was  an  employee  of  the  house.  I 
asked  him  if  he  had  been  long  in  Mr. 
Darracote's  employ.  He  replied  that  he 
had  been  in  the  house  for  thirty  years, 
and  left  it  only  when  it  was  closed. 
Now,  that  seemed  sad ;  for  he  is  an  old 
man,  and  very  thin  and  frail  in  appear- 
ance, with  brown  eyes  that  have  an 
appealing  look  in  them." 

"Peter  Wilkins,  by  Jove!"  exclaimed 
Hastings,  involuntarily. 

"Ah!  you  do  know  him,  then?"  said 
she,  with  interest.  "Is  Peter  Wilkins  his 
name  ?  He  did  not  mention  it  to  me.  In 
fact,  his  manner  was  very  strange  and 
puzzled  me  exceedingly.  At  first,  when 
he  inquired  if  I  was  Miss  Darracote, 
I  thought  he  was  about  to  ask  some- 
thing—  some  assistance  perhaps,  —  and 
I  should  have  been  very  glad  to  give  it. 
But  he  almost  immediately  disclaimed 
such    an'    intention,  and    yet    he   spoke 
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and  looked  so  strangely.  Then  there 
was  a  child." 

"A  child !  That  is  rather  odd.  Without 
positively  knowing  anything  about  it, 
I  fancied  the  old  fellow  was  without 
family.  However,  the  child  may  not 
be  related  to  him." 

"She  is,  I  understood  him  to  say,  his 
grandchild.  He  added  that  her  mother 
is  dead,  and  that  she  has  no  one  but 
him.  You  don't  know  how  that  touched 
me.  It  reminded  me" — a  mist  rose  into 
the  beautiful  eyes— "of  my  dear  father 
and  myself.  So  I  spoke  to  the  child,  who 
looks  very  thin  and  sickly  and  out  of 
spirits,  and  asked  her  if  she  would  not 
like  to  come  to  see  me  at  Argyle.  And 
then  a  strange  thing  happened — " 

"What?"  inquired  Hastings,  as  she 
paused. 

"It  is  rather  difficult  to  describe.  I 
glanced  at  the  old  man  after  I  had  said 
this,  fancying  he  would  be  pleased ;  and 
I  met  a  look  —  such  a  look!  It  seemed 
to  express  anger,  dislike,  offence,  even 
enmity,  all  at  once.  No  one  had  ever 
looked  at  me  like  that  before,  and  I  was 
very  much  startled.  I  left  them  quickly; 
but  as  I  went  away  I  could  not  but 
wonder  what  I  had  possibly  done  or  said 
to  rouse  such  feelings.  I  was  wondering 
still  when  you  spoke  to  me,  and  so  it 
occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  you  could 
tell  me." 

"No,"  answered  Hastings;  "I  am  as 
much  at  a  loss  as  yourself,  and  as  much 
surprised.  My  knowledge  of  Wilkins  is 
slight,  but  I  should  never  have  imagined 
him  a  person  to  entertain  or  to  express 
such  feelings  as  you  describe.  As  for 
your  invitation  to  his  grandchild,  it  is 
astonishing  that  he  was  not  pleased 
and  flattered  by  it.  But  these  things 
are  inexplicable  sometimes  —  I  mean  the 
enmity  which  is  excited  in  a  certain 
class  of  minds  by  any  offer  of  kindness, 
or  what  they  take  to  be  charity,  from 
the  rich." 


"But,  surely,"  she  said,  "it  could  not 
have  been  that.  One  can  not  fancy 
the  most  sensitive  person  finding  any- 
thing offensive  in  asking  a  child  to  come 
to  see  one.  And  I  was  so  sorry  for  the 
poor  little  thing!  She  looked  so  thin 
and  pale,  and  she  said  that  she  was 
*  lonesome.'  Possibly  this  Mr.  Wilkins 
feels  that  he  has  been  badly  treated  in 
being  thrown  upon  the  world  after  thirty 
years  of  service,  perhaps  without  any 
recognition  of  his  long  and  faithful  work. 
For  it  must  have  been  faithful,  or  it 
would  not  have  been  so  long.  He  should 
certainly  have  a  —  pension,  do  you  not 
call  it  ?  That  thought  struck  me  as  soon 
as  he  mentioned  how  many  years  he  had 
served  Mr.  Darracote ;  and  1  should  have 
told  him  that  it  would  give  me  pleasure 
to  offer  him  one,  if  I  had  been  allowed 
the  opportunity." 

"It  was  a  very  kind  and  generous 
thought  on  your  part,"  said  Hastings; 
' '  but  I  feel  bound  to  point  out  that  there 
is  not  the  faintest  obligation  upon  you 
to  do  such  a  thing.  Mr.  Darracote  was  a 
man  who  always  dealt  liberally  as  well 
as  justly  with  those  who  served  him,  and 
this  man  was  no  doubt  well  paid  for 
his  thirty  years'  service." 

"Perhaps  we  differ  a  little  in  our  idea 
of  what  constitutes  an  obligation,"  said 
she,  gently.  "It  strikes  me  in  this  way: 
here  is  a  man  who  is  now  too  old  to 
work,  and  who  has  given  the  best  years 
of  his  life  in  helping  to  build  up  a  great 
fortune  in  which  he  has  no  share.  Surely 
out  of  that  fortune  there  might  be 
spared — nay,  as  a  matter  of  justice  there 
should  be  spared  —  a  sum  sufficient  to 
ensure  him  ease  and  comfort  as  long  as 
he  lives.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  an 
obligation  ;  that  it  would  have  been 
an  obligation  on  Mr.  Darracote  had  he 
lived,  and  that  it  is  an  obligation  on 
me,  who   represent  him   now." 

Hastings  looked  at  her  with  an  air 
of  mingled  admiration  and   indulgence. 
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There  was  nothing  with  which  he  had 
less  sympathy  than  with  anything  that 
savored  of  what  he  called  ''socialism" — 
which  is  a  word  that  with  man}^  people 
covers  many  things  which  are  not 
socialism  at  all.  His  creed  was  that  of 
the  average  man  of  the  world,  who  finds 
it  convenient  to  disapprove  of  charity 
as  pauperizing  those  to  whom  it  is 
extended,  and  who  regards  any  demand 
for  the  equity  which  in  the  dealings  of 
man  with  man  is  far  above  mere  justice 
as  equivalent  to  raising  the  red  flag.  But 
even  genuine  socialism  would  have  had 
a  charm  for  him  just  then,  if  preached  by 
that  winning  voice  and  seconded  by  those 
eloquent  eyes.  Moreover,  recollection  of 
the  girl's  father — whom  Mrs.  Treherne 
had  described  as  "a.  cross  between  a 
socialist  and  a  saint"  —  occurred  to  him 
and  explained  the  source  of  her  ideas. 
Young,  generous,  sympathetic  and  abso- 
lutely inexperienced,  was  it  strange  she 
should  wish  to  practise  the  theories 
which  a  father  so  passionately  loved 
had  no  doubt  preached  to  her? 

*'I  am  afraid,"  he  said,  "that  you 
are  going  to  prove  a  very  demoralizing 
person.  If  it  is  known  that  you  are 
prepared  to  pension  all  those  who  aided 
in  building  up  your  fortune,  you  will  not 
only  be  overwhelmed  with  applications 
but  you  will  find  that  it  will  require  a 
large  slice  of  the  fortune  to  meet  the 
demands  upon  it.  And,  after  all,  you 
will  not  benefit  others  nor  win  gratitude 
for  yourself." 

The  dark  eyes  met  his  own  with  a 
wistful  expression. 

"  Gratitude  would  not  matter,"  she 
replied;  ''but  why  should  I  not  benefit 
others?  I  have  known  many  people  to 
whom  a  little  money  would  have  been 
the  greatest  of  benefits,  and  who,  I  think, 
would  have  been  grateful  for  it  too. 
But,  really,  nothing  so  general  and  so 
indiscriminate  as  pensioning  all  those 
who  aided  in  building  up  Mr.  Darracote's 


fortune  has  occurred  to  me.  I  have 
thought  only  of  this  old  man,  whose 
appearance  and  manner  I  can  not  forget. 
It  is  impossible  to  resist  the  impression 
that  he  was  in  need  of  something  — that 
he  wanted  something  which  it  is  in 
my  power  to  give." 

"He  is,  I  think,  rather  a  peculiar 
person :  excitable,  and  possibly  not  well- 
balanced,"  said  Hastings. 

As  he  spoke  there  passed  through  his 
mind  a  remembrance  of  the  events  in 
which  Peter  Wilkins  had  played  a  part 
the  night  Mr.  Darracote  died.  Irma's 
words  recalled  to  him  vividly  the  strange 
agitation  and  excitement  of  the  old  clerk, 
the  pleading  which  had  wrought  even 
upon  himself  to  such  an  unusual  degree. 
And  it  had  never  been  explained!  Mr. 
Darracote,  strangely  enough,  had  con- 
sented to  see  the  man ;  but  no  one  knew 
what  passed  at  the  interview,  and  it 
seemed  to  have  had  no  result.  But  was 
it  not  possible  that  this  meeting  with 
Miss  Darracote — the  manner  and  glance 
which  made  so  deep  an  impression  upon 
her — had  some  connection  with  that  past 
event?  A  sudden  instinct  seemed  to  tell 
Hastings  that  it  was  so :  that  the  same 
cause  which  had  brought  Peter  Wilkins 
to  his  employer's  death-bed  brought  him 
now  across  the  path  of  the  heiress.  And, 
if  so,  what  could  it  mean  but  annoyance 
for  her, —  annoyance  in  some  form  with 
which  she  in  her  ignorance  of  life  would 
not  be  able  to  cope? 

As  the  conviction  came  to  him  like  a 
flash  of  intuition,  he  felt  himself  suddenly 
filled  with  the  spirit  of  a  defender.  It 
should  not  be,  he  said  to  himself.  What- 
ever the  cause,  whatever  the  mystery, 
whatever  dark  page  there  might  have 
been  in  Mr.  Darracote's  life,  as  in  that 
of  many  another  man,  no  shadow  from 
a  past  with  which  she  had  nothing  to 
do  should  come  to  distress,  and  perhaps 
to  torment  with  fanciful  scruples,  this 
innocent  girl.    If  Peter  Wilkins  attempted 
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any  annoyance  of  the  kind  he  should 
quickly  learn  that  Miss  Darracote  had 
friends  who  would  promptly  and  effec- 
tively deal  with  him.  And  meanwhile 
it  might  be  well  to  give  her  a  slight 
warning,  a  word  of  advice. 

*'If  you  will  allow  me  to  suggest,"  he 
said,  in  his  quiet  tones,  ''you  will  put 
this  matter  out  of  your  mind.  The  man 
you  have  seen  can  not  possibly  be  in  any 
need;  and  his  peculiarities— which  I  now 
recall — are  so  marked  that  he  is  not  at 
all  a  safe  person  to  encourage." 

''But  the  child!"  said  Irma,  appeal- 
ingly.  "I  feel  so  sorry  for  the  child.  And 
all  the  more  because  there  is  so  little 
that  is  childlike  about  her.  I  should  like 
to  see  if  I  could  not  bring  some  smiles 
to  her  poor  little,  thin,  discontented 
face." 

"You  will  set  me  down  as  a  hard- 
hearted monster,  I  fear,  when  I  say  that 
the  only  result  of  your  kindness  would 
probably  be  to  make  her  more  discon- 
tented," answered  Hastings.  "Believe 
me,  it  does  no  good  to  give  people 
glimpses  of  things  which  they  can  never 
possess.  What  has  the  grandchild  of 
Peter  Wilkins  to  do  with  Argyle?  By 
showing  it  to  her  you  will  only  make 
her  dissatisfied  with  her  own  lot  and 
her  own  home." 

Irma  shook  her  charming  head. 

"Not  necessarily,"  she  said.  "I  am 
positive  on  that  point,  because  I  speak 
from  experience;  while  you,  I  fancy,  are 
only  theorizing.  I  have  no  more  delightful 
memories  than  those  of  visits  which  papa 
and  I  used  to  pay  to  palaces  and  villas, 
where  we  would  wander  through  beau- 
tiful gardens  which  were  no  more  ours 
than  Argyle  would  be  the  property  of  the 
child  of  whom  you  speak.  But  did  that 
mar  our  enjoyment,  or  make  us  discon- 
tented with  our  home  when  we  returned 
to  it?  Never  for  one  moment.  On  the 
contrary,  papa  would  often  say,  as  he 
lighted  his  pipe  after  our  return,  what  a 


very  good  thing  it  was  to  have  only  the 
enjoyment  of  those  beautiful  places,  and 
not  the  trouble  and  expense  of  taking 
care  of  them." 

"To  such  a  convincing  example  I  have 
nothing  to  reply,  except  that  I  am  quite 
sure  you  will  not  find  many  people  in 
the  world  who  look  at  life  with  the  eyes 
of  your  father  and  yourself,"  rejoined 
Hastings.  "But  to  return  to  the  subject 
of  Wilkins,  let  me  at  least  beg  one  favor 
of  you:  do  not  take  any  steps  with 
regard  to  him  or  his  grandchild  until  I 
have  made  some  inquiries  about  him.  I 
assure  you  that  I  make  this  request  for 
your  own  protection." 

"How  very  kind  you  are!"  she  said, 
gratefully.  "It  is  what  I  should  have 
asked  if  I  had  not  feared  to  trouble  you 
too  much  —  that  you  would  find  out 
something  about  him.  In  spite  of  your 
advice,  I  can  not  feel  satisfied  to  do 
nothing.  But  if  you  will  indeed  make 
some  inquiries  I  shall  be  deeply  obliged." 

"It  is  I  who  am  obliged  by  being 
allowed  to  do  you  even  so  slight  a  ser- 
vice," Hastings  answered. 

And  as  he  uttered  the  words  —  such 
words  as  a  man  of  his  training  utters 
almost  involuntarily  to  a  woman — he 
had  a  passing  emotion  of  surprise  at  his 
own  sincerity. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


There  is  a  beautiful  legend  regarding 

the    appellation    "Venerable"    which   is 

always  prefixed  to  the  name  of  St.  Bede. 

It  is  said  that  after  his  death  one  of  his 

disciples  was  composing  an  epitaph  to 

his  memory,  and  had  got  as  far  as  these 

words, 

Hac  sunt  in  fossa  Bedae . . .  ossa. 

A  word    was    lacking   to    complete   the 

measure,  but  none  occurred  to  him.    He 

retired  for  the  night ;  and  in  the  morning 

when  he  rose  he  found  that  in  the  vacant 

space  an  angel  hand  had  traced  the  word 

Venerabilis. 
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Our  Lady  of  the  Palms*  The  Death  Jewels* 


BY   ALICE   WOKTHINGTOX   WIXTHROP. 

\X/HEN  Mary  and  Saint  Joseph  fled 

To  save  the  Holy  Child, 
O'er  rugged  heights  their  journey  led, 

Through  regions  drear  and  wild. 
Through  dark  defiles  where  serpents  creep, 

The  haunts  of  beasts  of  prey. 
By  mountain  torrents  swift  and  deep 

Saint  Joseph  leads  the  way, 

Until  the  desert's  burning  rim 

Melts  in  the  blazing  sky. 
Jesus  and  Mary  follow  him; — 

At  length  for  rest  they  sigh. 
Tired  and  faint,  in  noonday  glare. 

Vainly  they  look  for  aid; 
While  He  whose  own  the  heavens  are 

Nowh\ere  can  lay  His  head, — 

Save  when  He  leans  that  weary  head 

Upon  His  Mother's  breast; 
Only  He  knows  the  love  which  made 

That  loving  shelter  blest. 
No  coolness  stills  the  quivering  air, 

Saint  Joseph's  strength  is  gone. 
And  Mary  softly  breathes  a  prayer: 
''  O  Father,  help  Thy  Son  ! 

■  My  Jesus  is  so  young,  so  dear, 

I  can  not  ask  His  aid; 
I  can  not  let  Him  perish  here, — 

Help  us,  O  God ! "  she  said. 
Then  Jesus,  smiling  in  His  sleep, 

Stretched  forth  His  little  hand, 
Andlo!  the  shining  waters  leap 

And  cleave  the  arid  sand! 

Saint  Joseph's  rod  has  bloomed  anew! 

A  stately  palm-grove  sways 
In  gentle  air;  refreshing  dew 

Cools  their  abiding-place. 
And  roses  flush  the  thirsty  ground. 

And  lilies,  fair  and  sweet. 
Cluster  in  waving  circles  round 

And  nestle  at  their  feet. 


The  stars,  while  Joseph  vigil  kept 

Beneath  the  shadowy  palms. 
Lighted  the  spot  where  Mary  slept 

With  Jesus  in  her  arms. 
Peace,  like  a  white  dove,  brooded  o'er 

His  Mother's  tired  eyes; 
While,  sleeping,  in  His  grasp  He  bore 

Flowers  of  Paradise. 


BY     PERCY     FITZ(iKRALD. 

XXII. 

THE  devout  Thomas  a  Kempis  has 
given  us  solemn  warning  not  to 
depend  upon  relatives  or  friends  for  much 
help  after  we  have  gone.  Nothing  is  more 
vain  or  futile.  At  first,  after  the  demise, 
direction  is  given  for  a  number  of  Masses, 
as  an  ''order"  might  be  given  to  a 
tradesman.  But,  as  distance  increases 
and  grief  diminishes,  these  efforts  soon 
slacken,  and  the  principle  Jes  absens  ont 
toujours  tort  begins  to  work. 

This  has  been  sarcastically  recognized 
in  the  pleasant  French  story  of  "The 
Equestrian  Statue."  The  widow,  in  her 
poignant  sorrow  for  her  loss,  repaired 
to  an  eminent  sculptor  and  gave  him 
an  order  for  a  sumptuous  equestrian 
portrait  depicting  the  deceased.  After  six 
months  she  paid  a  second  visit  to  the 
artist  —  a  busy  man,  who  had  not  yet 
begun  the  work.  ''After  all,"  she  said, 
musingly,  ''he  w^as  not  a  public  per- 
sonage, and  the  placing  him  on  a  horse 
might  seem  an  exaggeration  and  bring 
ridicule;  so  perhaps  a  fine  full-length 
figure  would  do  as  well."  Another  six 
months  elapsed  and  she  reappeared.  A 
full-length,  she  now  began  to  think,  was 
beyond  the  needs  of  the  case ;  for  where 
could  it  be  put?  A  simple  bust  would 
surely  be  enough,  and  more  convenient. 
From  the  bust  it  came  to  be  a  medallion 
or  a  tablet.  The  sculptor  was  at  last 
taking  the  modest  order  in  hand,  when 
he  heard  of  the  lady's  marriage.  He 
then  put  the  business  aside,  sagaciously 
enough;  for  from  that  day  he  never 
heard  more  of  the  lady. 

XXIII. 
The    dramatic    power,   says    Cardinal 
Wiseman    in    one    of    his    lectures,   runs 
through  all  the  liturgy  in  a  most  marked 
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manner.  Thus  the  entire  service  for  the 
dead  —  office,  exequies,  and  Mass  —  refers 
to  the  moment  of  death,  and  bears  the 
imagination  to  the  crisis  of  separation 
between  body  and  soul.  No  matter 
that  the  anniversary  of  the  deceased  be 
commemorated  a  century  or  more  after 
his  death,  and  its  object  be  to  obtain 
release  from  a  place  of  temporary  chas- 
tisement, v^here  at  least  his  eternal  lot 
of  happiness  is  secured :  the  prayers  of 
the  Church  represent  him  as  still  in 
peril  — struggling  against  foes,  upon  the 
edge  of  the  dismal  pit  of  endless  woe. 

In  the  pathetic  Offertory  of  the  Mass 
Our  Lord  is  entreated  to  save  the  dead 
from  the  lion's  mouth,  lest  ''hell  swallow 
them  up  and  they  fall  into  darkness." 
Elsewhere  He  is  implored  to  absolve 
them  from  sin,  ''that    they  may  escape 

the  judgment  of  Thy  vengeance And 

from  the  gates  of  hell  snatch  their 
souls,  O  God!"  Into  the  mouths  of  the 
departed  are  put  "words  of  the  most 
solemn  expression,  which  represent  them 
as  still  engaged  in  doubtful  contest.  All 
which  is  exceedingly  awful  and  beautiful 
when  considered  in  this  light — as  trans- 
porting us  to  that  scene  where  the  real 
reckoning  between  justice  and  mercy 
takes  place,  and  working  up  our  feelings 
of  fervor  and  earnestness  to  that  intense 
energy  which  a  prayer  at  that  decisive 
moment  would  inspire." 

Fervor  and  earnestness !  Ah,  the  poor 
dead — if  they  wait  for  that!  Les  morts 
vont  vite.  When  they  are  thought  of  is 
it  not  in  the  common,  perfunctory  w^ay — 
the  hurried  one  "Our  Father  "  and  one 
"  Hail  Mary  "  ?  If  anything  is  to  be 
done  it  should  be  during  the  Canon  of  the 
Mass, — that  moment  of  silence  and  recol- 
lection, when  the  Elevation  is  over  and 
just  before  Nobis  quoque  peccatoribus. 
Few  who  follow  it  can  be  insensible  to 
the  impressiveness  of  that  moment.  We 
enter  the  holy  cabinet,  as  it  were,  and 
with    bated    breath    beg   indulgence    for 


those  that  are  gone.  The  priest  is  doing 
the  same.  Mark  his  bowed  head  and 
his  concentrated  attitude.  We  may 
readily  join. 

But  w^ho  will  think  of  doing  this  for 
me  or  for  you,  good  reader?  For  whom 
do  you  think  of  doing  it?  Not  one  in 
a  hundred  of  those  who  hear  Mass  do 
think  of  it.  They  prefer  the  old  "happy- 
go-lucky"  system. 

XXIV. 

Dreadful  sudden  casualities  —  like  that 
of  the  loss  of  the  Guernsey  packet  (April, 
1899),  when  a  number  of  light-hearted 
excursionists,  eager  for  their  holiday, 
were  suddenly  engulfed  in  the  billows, 
from  thence  into  the  greater  ocean  of 
eternity  — have  often  suggested  dismal 
reflections  of  the  hard  fate  of  such 
victims,  and  of  the  ill-omened  chance  or 
ill  luck  that  destroyed  them.  What  a 
sad  destiny,  it  is  said,  that  all  these 
innocent  folk  should  have  thought  of 
going  on  this  little  expedition  while 
others,  more  fortunate,  remained  at 
home,  or  w^ere  prevented  by  some  happy 
obstacle!  But  how  few  think  that  each 
had  really  worked  out  the  term  of  life 
allotted  to  him,  and  had  been  called 
home  at  the  moment  settled  beforehand, 
and  it  may  be  in  that  very  way! 

Nothing,  it  seems  to  me,  can  take  place 
in  another  way  than  the  w^ay  in  which 
it  does  take  place.  No  precaution,  fore- 
thought or  contrivance  will  avert  the 
fate  decreed.  Even  deaths  in  the  ordinary 
way— in  one's  bed,  and  so  forth, —  all 
come  as  catastrophes.  Thus  the  person 
who  was  walking  about  last  week  full 
of  health  and  spirits,  and  of  whose  death 
w^e  have  just  read  in  the  papers,  from 
influenza,  pneumonia  succeeding,  was  as 
much  "carried  off"  b}^  a  sudden  stroke 
as  the  poor  souls  in  the  shipwreck.  It 
is  all  a  darkness  which  we  can  not  pierce. 

In  regard  to  this  fitful  uncertainty  of 
the  time  of  death  one  of  the  great 
French  preachers  says: 
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''There  are  no  exceptional  accidents, 
such  as  the  fall  of  a  thunderbolt,  a 
shipwreck,  a  house  tumbling  into  ruins. 
Sudden  demises  are  the  most  familiar 
things  known.  Almost  all  men  are  sur- 
prised by  death.  See  how  it  comes  on 
them  when  they  thought  it  was  far  off ! 
Of  course  we  find  reasons  in  the  sick 
man's  imprudence  and  in  the  wrong 
treatment  of  doctors;  but  the  real  and 
only  reason  is  this— that  the  day  of  the 
Lord  always  comes  by  surprise.  Put 
yourself  in  any  situation  whatever,  in  it 
there  is  no  moment  which  may  not  be 
your  last,  and  has  not  been  the  last  of 
some  one  else." 

These  are  forcible  words. 

XXV. 

The  death  of  that  good  and  faithful 
servant.  Father  Faber,  of  the  Oratory, 
was  worthy  of  his  apostolic  life.  His 
was  an  interesting  and  romantic  figure, 
and  was  regarded  by  his  friends  with 
most  affectionate  feeling.  In  his  teachings 
he  followed  the  mild  and  tender  counsels 
of  St.  Francis  de  Sales.  His  death  was 
owing  to  painful  diseases,  and  was 
attended  by  much  suffering,  —  which  he 
felt  the  more  acutely  because  it  hindered 
the  activity  of  his  life  in  his  Master's 
service.  A  few  months  before  his  death 
he  wrote  these  wholesome  words: 

"I  suppose  pain  is  always  a  precious 
gift  of  God  and  the  greatest  of  all 
assimilations  to  our  dear  Blessed  Lord. 
Yet  I  find  in  my  own  case  the  melancholy 
truth  of  the  author  of  '  The  Imitation ' : 
'Few  are  improved  by  sickness.'  It  is 
hard  either  to  do  penance  or  to  pray  in 
illness.  Ejaculations  about  the  Passion 
and  mental  acts  of  submission  to  God's 
will  do  most  good ;  only  one  wants  them 
to    be    continuous,  and    one  would    like 

them  to  be  hot One  feels  it  is  most 

compassionate  of  God  to  let  us  have 
our  purgatory  on  this  side  the  grave. 
Still,  in  suffering  one  may  fall  from  grace 


by  sin  — by  impatience  and  the  like;  — 
whereas  in  purgatory,  as  the  tree  falls 
so  it  must  lie." 

He  then  speaks  of  his  little  methods: 
"increased  sweetness  to  others;  a  snub- 
bing of  the  body's  inventive  appetite 
for  little  things  and  little  extras  not 
absolutely  wanted."  A  happy  phrase! 

As  he  daily  grew  worse,  on  the  16th 
of  June,  1863,  the  Holy  Viaticum  was 
administered  with  the  solemnity  which 
is  customary  in  the  case  of  the  head 
of  a  religious  body.  He  received  it  with 
the  greatest  devotion,  sitting  in  an  arm- 
chair, dressed  in  his  habit.  He  recited 
the  Contiteor  very  clearly,  and  made  all 
the  responses  himself. 

When  asked,  as  is  usual,  for  a  decla- 
ration as  to  whether  he  believed  all  the 
articles  of  faith,  he  answered:  "  Most 
firmly,  most  firmly!" — "Do  you  forgive 
every  one  of  your  enemies?"  —  "Yes,  I 
do, —  I  never  had  any."  —  "Do  you  ask 
pardon  of  every  one  whom  you  have 
offended?"  —  "I  do,  especially  of  every 
member  of  the  community.  I  have  been 
proud,  uncharitable,  unobservant;  and 
I  ask  pardon  of  all."  He  added  later: 
"I  have  been  unkind  and  uncharitable. 
I  wish  I  had  been  more  kind! " 

As  the  end  came  on  he  lay  with  his 
gaze  resting  on  "a  large  white  crucifix 
before  him,  moving  his  eyes  from  one  of 
the  five  wounds  to  the  other."  When 
told  that  his  death  was  at  hand,  he  said 
fervently:  "  God  be  praised !  "  About  half- 
past  six  on  the  morning  of  September 
26,  1863,  some  one  said  he  would  go  to 
say  Mass  for  him ;  and  a  look  of  deepest 
gratitude  was  the  reply.  "After  seven  a 
sudden  change  came  over  him.  In  the 
last  moments  his  eyes  opened  clear, 
bright,  intelligent  as  ever,  in  spite  of  a 
look  of  agony  in  his  face;  but  opened 
at  the  sight  of  nothing  earthly,  with  a 
touching  expression,  half  of  sweetness, 
half  of  surprise."    So  he  died. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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Angels  Unawares* 

BY     SAKA     TKAINER     SMITH. 
(Conclusion.) 

FORTUNATELY,  a  great  deal  may 
happen  in  two  days,  and  two  days 
may  seem  longer  than  ten  under  certain 
circumstances.  It  might  have  been  a 
week,  a  month  of  unrest  to  Kathleen 
Avhen  she  awoke,  two  or  three  nights 
after  that  day  on  the  Board  Walk,  to  the 
sound  of  smothered  sobs  and  anxious, 
tender,  half- alarmed  expostulation,  very 
near  her. 

*' What's  that?"  exclaimed  Nannie  a 
moment  later,  sitting  up  in  bed  and 
listening  with  strained  attention. 

''I  think  it  is  the  invalid  in  the  next 
room,"  said  Kathleen,  in  a  whisper. 

In  an  instant  Nannie  -was  on  the  floor 
and  rapidly  donning  her  dressing-gown. 

^'I  must  see  if  I  can  do  anything.  I 
can't  stand  that!"  she  said,  hurriedly. 

Kathleen  rose  too. 

'*  Nannie,  Mrs.  Belton — "  she  began, 
under  her  breath. 

** Bother  Mrs.  Belton!"  exclaimed  the 
other.  '*I  am  thinking  of  what  mother 
would  do.  I'd  like  to  see  Mrs.  Belton 
touch  her  mark !  " 

She  was  out  of  the  room,  and  her  light 
tap  at  the  door  was  followed  by  its 
instant  opening. 

"Oh, I  am  so  glad!  Nora  is  so  ill  and 
I  could  not  leave  her.  I  did  not  know 
what  to  do,  if  I  could  not  get  to  the 
kitchen  at  once,"  said  Miss  Flo^^d,  in 
such  genuine  distress  that  the  girls  were 
alarmed,  and  both  cried : 

''Let  me  go! — let  me  do  anything!" 

"Miss  Darby  has  everything  ready  for 
me  in  the  kitchen.  She  always  puts  it 
ready  each  night,  for  she  knows.  Will 
you  please  stay  with  Nora?  That's  all. 
Nora  dear,  I  will  be  back  in  a  moment. 
Here    is   your    favorite  — the    dark-eyed 


one.    She  will  take  care  of  you  for  a  few 
minutes, — she  is  so  nervous,  poor  dear!" 

She  was  still  sobbing,  but  struggling 
hard  against  the  emotion  that  shook  her 
slender  frame.  Before  her  friend  returned, 
she  lifted  her  delicate  face  from  the 
pillow  and  said,  brokenly : 

"Oh,  how  kind  of  you!  It  is  not  so 
very  much  worse,  the  pain,  but  it  lasts 
so  long  —  oh,  so  terribly  long!  I  am  so 
tired!    I  will  not  worry  you  again — " 

"Never  mind  us!"  broke  in  Nannie, 
cordially.  "  We  have  had  some  experience 
with  pain  and  sickness;  and  we  can 
sympathize  with  you,  at  least,  if  we 
haven't  much  sense." 

"Oh,  not  that!"  said  the  sad,  gentle 
voice.  "  But  you  are  so  young,  so  happy ! 
I  have  been  almost  happy  sometimes 
watching  you.  It  is  hard — at  times — to 
know  one  can  never  be  like  that  again. 
I  am  not  so  very  old." 

Battling  so  bravely  for  self-control,  she 
even  smiled  a  pale  ghost  of  a  smile,  but 
caught  her  breath  with  a  smothered  cry. 
Miss  Floyd  hurried  in  at  that  moment 
with  Miss  Darby  —  who  was  the  most 
efficient  aid  of  the  hostess  —  and  the 
remedies  needed. 

"I  shall  not  go  to  bed,"  said  Nannie, 
"until  I  know  you  do  not  need  me  any 
more.  I  am  so  glad  we  heard;  for, 
usually,  we  sleep  too  sound  for  so  little 
to  rouse  us." 

"Do  you  call  the  noise  we  made  a 
small  thing?"  asked  Miss  Floyd.  "Mrs. 
Langford  was  as  much  distressed  at  the 
disturbance  she  was  making  as  by  her 
pain.  We  dislike  to  annoy  any  one.  She 
is  much  better  already.  Thank  you  for 
the  kind  thought!  But  I  do  not  think 
she  will  need  anything  more  to-night. 
Oh,  I  can  not  tell  you  how  relieved  I  felt 
when  I  saw  your  face  at  the  door!" 

"Were  you  ever  so  ashamed  in  your 
life?"  asked  Kathleen,  when  they  were 
safe  within  their  own  room  once  more. 
"To  think  I  hesitated!" 
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"Well,  /  did  not.  I  don't  care  who  or 
what,  man,  woman  or  child,— if  I  heard  a 
cry  of  pain  I  should  go  for  it  as  straight 
and  as  soon  as  I  could  start.  I  can  not 
rest,  Kathleen,  when  I  know  there  is  pain 
in  the  world." 

''But  there  is  always  pain." 

''Of  course.  But  I  am  not  always  sure 
of  it.  How  I  do  hate  the  old  days !  I'm 
so  glad  I  did  not  live  then.  That  family 
the  cruel  King  John  shut  up  in  one  of 
his  dungeons,  and  starved  them  all  to 
death — baby  and  all!  Why,  I  hate  to 
get  to  thinking  of  those  poor  things  at 
night!    And  I  often  do  think  of  them." 

"Nannie  Austin!  Who  would  believe 
it  of  you  ?  I  wish  I  had  more  thoughts 
of  that  kind  than  of  the  kind  I  have 
had  this  last  week.  Mrs.  Belton  and 
those  girls  of  hers  are  too  dreadful  for 
anything,  with  their  stories." 

There  was  quite  a  long  silence,  but  the 
girls  each  knew  that  the  other  was  not 
sleeping.    After  a  time  Kathleen  said : 

"Nannie,  I  do  not  believe  those  awful 
stories.  There  was  something  in  that 
woman's  face  to-night,  something  in 
her  poor  trembling  voice,  that  was  so 
innocent  and  trusting.  And,  do  you 
know,  she  seems  to  have  thought  only 
kind  thoughts  of  us?  And  she  is  the 
merest  girl.  I  don't  believe  she  is  any 
older  than  we  are.  At  least.  Miss  Floyd 
is  quite  as  young  as  either  of  us." 

Nannie  was  silent  a  moment  or  two 
longer. 

"There  is  going  to  be  a  change  of 
base  to-morrow,"  she  said,  decisively. 
"I  am  going  to  astonish  Mrs.  General 
Belton  as  she  has  never  been  astonished 
'among  us,'  as  she  says  with  such  an 
air.  I  declare,  Kathleen,  I  could  almost 
shake  your  mother  and  mine  when  I 
think  of  their  allowing  us  to  do  what 
we  wanted  this  time!" 

"0  Nannie,  what  an  expression!  " 

"Yes,  that's  Beltonish,  isn't  it?  From 
this  hour  I  take   myself  in  hand.    You 


will  never  catch  me,  if  I  can  help  it — and 
I  can, — getting  off  even  a  feeble  imitation 
of  those  dreadful,  disrespectful,  coarse, 
common  girls.  With  those  last  words, 
my  dear,  I  close  my  fashionable  career- 
as  they  represent  it." 

Five  minutes  more  Nannie  was  asleep. 
But  Kathleen  lay  long  awake,  ashamed, 
remorseful,  penitent,  and  filled  with  good 
resolutions,  which  really  bore  fruit. 

Mrs.  Belton  was  certainly  not  a  little 
amazed  when  Nannie  left  her  side  on 
the  Board  Walk  next  day,  and,  after  a 
cordial  greeting,  sat  down  beside  the 
invalid  chair  in  which  Mrs.  Langford 
was  out  at  noontide.  Not  only  this,  but 
Kathleen,  cool  and  stately  as  she  could 
be  when  on  parade,  walked  up  to  the 
group  and  smiled  congratulations  that 
were  very  prettily  expressed.  Kathleen 
soon  rejoined  Mrs.  Belton  where  she 
had  walked  slowly  on,  but  Nannie  did 
not  reappear  with  her  own  party  until 
supper- time. 

"  Mrs.  Langford  was  very  ill  last  night, 
and  we  were  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able 
to  help  to  relieve  her,"  was  all  the 
explanation  Kathleen  gave,  when  she 
was  again  walking  at  Mrs.Belton's  side. 

Something  in  her  manner  warned  "the 
woman  of  fashion"  not  to  remonstrate. 

Nannie  Austin's  "change  of  base"  was 
most  effective.  As  though  the  spell  were 
broken,  the  three  who  were  not  Beltons 
set  another  stamp  on  "the  Belton  party." 
Marie  Berger  rallied  to  the  standard  of 
right  at  once;  and,  faulty  as  was  her 
English,  it  was  so  evidently  meant  to 
sustain  the  cause  of  good  manners,  kind- 
liness, and  delicate  reserve,  that  some 
people  of  very  high  standing  perfectly 
understood  it  and  approved  of  its  shy 
little  protest.  She  had  a  pleasant  time 
during  those  last  days;  and  grew  to 
know  and  to  like  Kathleen  and  Nannie, 
and  to  find  the  companionship  she  had 
missed  and  pined  for  since  her  arrival, 
a    lonely    orphan,  in    the   strange    new 
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country,  where  her  good,  grave  brother 
could  not  be  "all  things  "to  her,  much 
as  he  wished  and  hard  as  he  tried. 

But  more  than  all  the  rest  was  the 
delight  the}^  took  in  innocent,  gentle, 
sadly  tried  Mrs.  Langford.  A  sweeter, 
purer  soul  never  lived  than  hers.  So 
childlike  was  it,  so  unsuspicious  of  evil^ 
so  humble  in  its  estimate  of  self,  so  glad 
and  thankful  in  its  reading  of  others' 
virtues ;  and,  in  spite  of  suffering  that 
was  leading  surely  on  to  death  at  no 
distant  day,  so  pleased  with  little  joys 
and  so  at  rest  with  great  ones,  that  she 
charmed  all  brought  near  to  her  into 
utter  forgetfulness  of  her  peculiarities, 
not  one  of  which  bore  a  shadow  of  sin. 
She  was  frank  and  open  as  the  day  to 
those  whom  she  found  congenial;  and 
all  the  mystery  and  every  suspicious 
circumstance  melted  away  before  her 
own  unquestionable  mention  of  her  past, 
present,  and  future.  And  she  had  never 
the  faintest  suspicion  that  she  had  been 
the  cynosure  of  unfriendly  eyes,  the 
target  for  the  bitter  arrows  of  slander 
and  gossip,  unprovoked  as  it  was  false. 

"I  am  so  glad  I  was  ill  that  night!" 
she  said  one  day  to  Kathleen.  *' You  did 
not  know  how  very  much  I  wanted  to 
know  you  and  Miss  Austin.  You  were  so 
bright  and  gay,  and  she  was  so  girlishly 
pretty;  you  are  of  a  more  staid  and 
serious  dignity.  Now  that  all  girlishness 
is  forever  gone  from  me,  I  love  it  so  in 
other  girls.  I  said  to  Mary  only  that 
afternoon  that  I  did  not  believe  you 
would  mind  if  we  knew  you,— that  you 
were  so — so— really  good,  you  know,  that 
you  would  be  patient  with  me  a  little 
while  each  day.  And  so  you  are.  It  is 
making  the  brightness  of  these  last  days 
for  me.  I  don't  suppose,"  she  added,  after 
a  pause,  ''that  I  shall  ever  be  here  again. 
And  it  is  only  three  years  since]!  came 
first,  so  full  of  hope.  I  thought  I  had 
half  a  century  of  happiness  on  earth 
before  me  then." 


Kathleen  looked  at  her,  but  there  were 
no  words  to  speak.    She  went  on: 

"  Do  you  know,  I  am  only  twenty 
years  old— not  twenty  until  next  month  ? 
That  is  young,  is  it  not?  And  I  am 
widowed  and  dying!" 

''Oh,  how  young  you  must  have 
married!  How  could  your  mother — " 
Kathleen  stopped  abruptly,  blushing 
furiously.  "I  beg  your  pardon!"  she 
said,  in  a  low  voice. 

"You  mean  no  harm,  dear!  But  I  had 
no  mother.  She  died  long,  long  ago. 
And  my  husband  —  any  girl  would  have 
been  glad  to  marry  him.  Oh,  he  was  so 
good,  so  noble !  No  man  and  wife  were 
ever  happier  than  we  were  for  such  a 
little,  little  while !  We  were  married  two 
years  ago.  He  has  been  gone — more  than 
a  year.    But  it  will  soon  be  over  now." 

She  lay  among  her  pillows,  serene  and 
hushed  by  the  thought;  looking  afar 
over  the  sea  to  the  still,  warm  sky,  as 
though  she  waited  for  a  glimpse  beyond 
its  veil. 

"Did  you  never  hear  of  his  death?" 
she  asked,  softly.  "He  gave  his  life  for 
others — just  out  there.  He  never  came 
back  to  me — never,  never!  We  parted 
on  this  spot." 

Kathleen  gathered  up  the  thin  little 
hand  into  a  close,  warm  clasp.  Her 
peacefulness  was  wonderful. 

"But  I  would  not  have  held  him 
back,"  she  said,  earnestly.  "It  was  for 
life — a  child's  life — a  woman's  life.  Think 
of  that !  Two  for  one,  and  his  work 
already  well  done,  young  as  he  was — he 
was  not  twenty-five, — I  could  not  ever 
wish  he  had  not  gone.  Sometimes  I  am 
tempted  to  think  if  the  boat  had  only — 
but,  no!  I  know  'the  everlasting  arms'! 
And  they  were  about  him  always,  my 
own  bright  boy! " 

"Nora,"  observed  Miss  Floyd,  gently, 
"you  had  best  come  in  now,  I  think. 
The  air  is  keener  than  it  was,  and  I  have 
brought  Jo  to  wheel  your  chair.    Miss 
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Austin  and  I  have  had  a  delightful  walk, 
and  we  have  found  all  you  wished  for 
at  the  library." 

She  looked  across  the  chair  at  Kathleen, 
and  her  lip  trembled  at  the  quick  sym- 
pathy she  found  there.  But  she  only 
chatted  cheerfully  of  many  things  as  they 
walked  home  together,  and  parted  with 
a  merry  allusion  to  a  gentle  jest  of  Nora's 
that  morning. 

But  Kathleen  could  question  Miss 
Floyd  when  they  were  alone.  Indeed 
there  was  something  in  her  manner  that 
invited  it ;  and  from  one  or  two  things — 
a  word  now  and  then,  a  look,  a  passing 
flush  —  Kathleen  was  pretty  sure  that 
Miss  Floyd  had  some  idea  of  what  had 
passed  around  them  when  they  .first 
arrived  at  the  inn.  She  told  very  freely, 
and  yet  with  all  dignity,  the  story  of 
her  friend's  sorrow  and  joy  in  the  past. 
They  had  been  friends  since  they  were 
schoolgirls,  a  few  years  before,  —  convent 
girls,  at  a  convent  among  green  fields 
and  running  waters,  where  the  nuns,  an 
ideal  order,  had  nourished  every  good 
thing  and  strengthened  heart  and  soul 
against  every  evil.  They  had  left  school 
together;  and  Nora  Byrnes  had  spent 
the  greater  portion  of  her  time  with 
Mary  Floyd,  who  had  a  home  and  a 
mother,  while  Nora's  home  was  only 
now  and  then  within  her  reach ;  for  her 
father  was  an  ofiicer  in  the  army,  and 
one  in  demand.  It  was  evident  that 
existence  to  both  children  had  offered 
only  its  bright  side. 

Then  Nora  had  married,  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly,  taking  advantage  of  one 
of  her  father's  brief  visits  to  his  native 
place  to  secure  the  home  and  safety  he 
was  so  glad  to  find  her  destiny.  Her 
husband  was  more  than  rich  — he  was 
one  of  the  multi-millionaires  who  are  an 
American  production,  —  but  he  was  as 
much  more  as  it  was  possible  for  mere 
man  to  inherit.  He  was  really  a  splendid 
and  a  noble   creature,   and    their   short 


life  together  had  been  the  fitting  crown 
of  Nora's  innocent,  glad,  pure  life.  His 
death  had  left  her  desolate ;  had  crushed 
her  mentally  and  physically,  and  left 
the  wreck  Kathleen  knew. 

''Yet  she  has  borne  her  sorrow  as  a 
Child  of  Mary,"  said  Miss  Floyd.  ''You 
know  what  I  mean  by  that,  I  am  sure. 
She  has  not  rebelled,  she  has  not  asked 
that  anything  might  be  altered ;  she  has 
tried,  patiently  and  earnestly,  to  take 
up  her  life  where  he  left  her,  and  go 
on  doing  good  until  the  end.  But  her 
mother  died  young  without  sorrow,  as 
she  is  dying  now  after  such  a  shock.  It 
could  hardly  have  been  otherwise.  Her 
father  says  he  never  hoped  to  vSee  her  a 
woman,  and  she  has  ripened  early.  Dear, 
dear,  sweet  Nora!  Oh,  I  am  the  one  to 
grieve  for  now  I   How  lonely  I  shall  be !  " 

Not  a  word  of  the  Belton  stories,  not 
a  hint  upon  which  they  could  have  been 
built  up  with  a  shadow  of  justice. 

Kathleen  told  it  all  to  Nannie  Austin. 
Nannie,  too,  had  gathered  from  better 
fields  than  the  scandal -sown  barrens 
upon  which  the  Beltons  gleaned.  Some 
of  those  who  had  separated  the  three 
who  were  not  Beltons  from  "the  Belton 
party"  in  their  minds,  had  talked  to 
her  of  Mrs.  Langford  and  Miss  Floyd 
as  they  knew  them;  had  praised  their 
attachment  to  each  other  as  one  long 
tried  and  delicately  true;  had  told  Mrs. 
Langford's  sad  story  as  they  were  sure 
of  it,  exalting  her  hero  husband  and 
doing  honor  to  her  honored  father. 

"How  could  any  one  dare  to  — lie — as 
those  people  did!"  exclaimed  Nannie. 
"Oh, I  hope  that  was  not  too  Beltonish! 
Once  in  awhile  one  must  speak  strong 
English  to  be  true  clear  through.  Well, 
Kathleen  dear,  we  have  had  a  lesson !  To 
think  how  near  we  came  to  passing  that 
saint  by  just  because — " 

"Nannie,"  replied  Kathleen,  gravely, 
"thank  God  we  have  had  a  lesson  !  And 
I  have  learned  from  that   sweet,  ,?^eet 
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woman,  going  on  indeed  to  her  saintship, 
to  suspect  no  one,  to  judge  no  action, 
to  speak  no  evil  conjecture;  to  hold  the 
persons  I  come  near  in  my  daily  life 
good,  kind,  true  and  pure,  until  they  are 
proved.  She  lives  so  quietly.  She  goes 
into  no  temptation.  But  she  is  always 
ready  to  give  out  kindliness,  to  offer 
sympathy,  to  rejoice  with  others,  and 
to  '  think  no  evil.'  She  admired  you 
and  me  and  wished  she  knew  us  because 
we  were  so  kind  and  pleasant  with 
everyone — even  when  we  were  slandering 
her!    For  we  listdned.^^ 

"Kathleen  Lyle, don't  make  me  despise 
myself  utterly !  I  do  thank  God  for  the 
lesson.  And  I  even  believe  the  Beltons 
have  had  a  little  of  it.  There  is  some- 
thing—not much,  but  something  — about 
Margaret  that  is  less  objectionable  than 
before.  And  I  intend  to  help  it  on  if  I 
can.  I  mean  to  ask  mother  all  about 
things  when  I  get  home — " 

"And  that  will  be  to-morrow,"  said 
Kathleen,  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 

It  is  several  years  now  since  that 
spring  sojourn  at  the  sea-shore.  Kathleen 
and  Nannie  havQ  never  ceased  to  feel  the 
freshening  and  strengthening  influence 
of  it.  And  there  was  formed  a  link  with 
Heaven  and  its  highest  that  was  not 
severed  even  when  Mrs.  Langford's  brief 
young  life  was  ended  here  to  begin 
"nearer  home." 

They  had  her  beautiful  example  only 
a  few  months.  But  the  friendship  with 
Miss  Floyd  has  widened  and  deepened 
each  year.  And  while  there  has  never 
been  friendship  with  the  Beltons,  Nannie 
Austin  did  feel  the  responsibility  of 
having  added  to  their  sin  by  listening, 
and  she  has  helped  Margaret  Belton  on 
to  higher  ground. 

It  was,  moreover,  Mrs.  General  Belton's 
last  "party."  She,  too,  had  her  lesson. 
Her  slanders  and  gossip  and  reckless 
conjectures  were  sharply  checked  by  the 
disapproval  of  "the  best  people." 


The  Coming:  Jubilee. 

THE  Papal  Bull  proclaiming  the 
Universal  Jubilee  of  the  Holy  Year, 
as  it  has  come  to  be  called,  was  promul- 
gated in  Rome  on  Ascension  Day.  In 
delivering  the  document  for  publication, 
the  Pope  expressed  the  hope  that  this 
Holy  Year  may  prove  propitious  to  the 
entire  world  for  the  good  of  souls ;  that 
God  may  soften  His  wrath  against  men, 
and  that  the  entire  Christian  family 
may  be  benefited  thereby.  The  Jubilee 
is  announced  to  begin  with  the  First 
Vespers  on  Christmas  Day  of  the  present 
year  and  to  end  at  the  same  hour  in 
1900.  The  apostolic  letter  is  addressed 
"to  all  the  faithful  of  Christ,"  and  is 
pathetically  referred  to  in  the  text  as 
possibly  the  last  mark  of  the  venerable 
Pontiff's  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of 
Christ's  flock. 

After  some  preliminary  observations, 
the  Holy  Father  explains  that  the  cir- 
cumstances of  our  time  demand  such 
action  as  he  has  taken.  The  great  object 
of  the  devotion  of  the  Holy  Year,  he 
declares,  is  "to  admonish  men  of  their 
duty;  to  rouse  their  hearts,  sunk  in 
lethargy;  and  to  recall  to  the  thought 
of  their  salvation  all  those  who,  hour  by 
hour,  run  the  risk  of  perishing,  and  of 
losing,  through  carelessness  or  pride,  the 
heavenly  and  unchangeable  happiness  for 
which  al6ne  we  were  created." 

His  Holiness  then  refers  to  the  solemn 
homage  which  is  to  be  paid  all  the 
world  over  to  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour 
at  the  end  of  the  present  century  and  the 
beginning  of  the  next.  The  Pope  praises 
this  design  as  being  appropriate  on 
account  of  the  revival  of  the  "awful 
heresy  of  Arius";  and  because  it  will 
afford  an  opportunity  to  Catholics,  while 
manifesting  their  faith  and  piety,  to  make 
reparation  for  the  insults  offered  to  the 
sacred  divinity  of  our  Blessed  Lord.  True 
repentance  for  sin,  and  a  determination 
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to  fulfil  with  gfeater  zeal  the  duties  of 
the  Christian  life,  or  to  resume  those 
that  have  been  neglected,  are  pointed 
out  as  the  best  means  of  testifying  our 
allegiance  to  God  and  the  most  desirable 
form  our  reparation  can  take. 

We  shall  hear  more  concerning  the  con- 
ditions for  gaining  the  Jubilee.  The  Bull 
seems  to  suppose  that  vast  pilgrimages 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  will  be  made 
to  Rome  during  the  Holy  Year;  and  in 
concluding  his  apostolic  letter  Leo  XIII. 
reminds  the  faithful  that  the  Eternal 
City  is  the  seat  of  the  empire  of  Jesus 
Christ,  where  He  commanded  that  the 
throne  of  His  Vicar  should  stand  for  all 
time,  and  where  He  has  willed  that  the 
light  of  heavenly  doctrine  should  ever 
shine,  as  from  a  sacred  centre,  over  every 
land.  Those  who  accept  the  invitation 
to  visit  the  city  are  exhorted  to  renounce 
all  idle  or  profane  sight-seeing  as  unsuited 
to  the  time,  and  to  keep  their  minds 
fixed  on  subjects  that  may  foster  faith 
and  piety. 

The  world  has  witnessed  many  changes 
since  the  last  Jubilee  was  held;  but, 
as  the  Holy  Father  says,  the  Christian 
religion  has  a  certain  divinely-implanted 
force,  inexhaustible  and  ever  active, 
which  rouses  and  fosters  goodness;  and 
there  is  abundant  reason  for  thinking 
that  the  new  century  will  be  one  of 
deeper  Christian  faith  and  ^  stronger 
Christian  virtue  than  the  world  has  ever 
witnessed.    The  Ages  of  Faith    are   yet 

to  come. 

»  «  < 

Annivcfsary, 

BY  ELIZA   ALLEN  STARR. 

THE  day,  the  hour, 
The  same  sunshine  and  shower! 
The  frail  windflower 
Is  blossoming,  I  know,  along  the  way 
We  took  that  day. 
And  I?    O  heart  of  mine,  not  tears. 
But  praise  to  God  through  His  eternal  years ! 


TH 
Y 


**A  Scandal  in  High  Life/' 

E  notorious  conduct  of  a  New 
York  woman,  a  member  of  the  Four 
Hundred,  who  was  married  to  another 
member  of  the  Four  Hundred  the  very 
da}'  she  secured  a  divorce,  aroused  more 
hostile  comment  and  more  genuine  solici- 
tude for  morality  in  our  country  than  we 
believed  to  be  possible.  Cardinal  Gibbons 
stigmatized  the  offence  as  "a  crime 
against  the  laws  of  Jesus  Christ,"  and 
the  secular  press  has  begun  to  discuss 
anew  the  question  of  divorce  and  the 
need  of  uniform  divorce  laws.  Indeed, 
it  is  long  since  that  unsavory  subject 
received  such  a  thorough  ventilation. 

We  do  not  see  that  the  case  of  this 
social  leader  in  New  York  is  especially 
shocking.  Unquestionably,  she  displayed 
wretched  taste  in  the  hurried  "remar- 
riage." She  was  the  wife  of  one  man  at 
noon  and  she  was  legally  the  wife  of 
another  man  before  evening.  It  is  hard 
to  see  how  she  is  entitled  to  more  regard 
than  any  poor  wanton  that  wanders 
the  streets  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
wherein  does  the  conduct  of  this  woman 
differ  essentially  from  the  conduct  of  the 
numerous  thousands  that  play  fast  and 
loose  with  marriage  every  year  and  go 
their  flower -strewn  way  unrebuked  by 
the  secular  press  or  the  secular  pulpit? 

She  was  a  social  leader,  a  person  of 
prominence !  So  were  Henry  VIII.  and 
Philip  of  Hesse,  who  first  gave  the 
example  of  divorce  with  the  plenary 
approbation  of  the  founders  of  Protes- 
tantism. In  fact,  the  Protestant  system 
was  created  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  a  divorce  for  these  two  society 
leaders.  But  to  get  married  again  so 
soon!  We  have  already  admitted  that  it 
was  execrable  taste,  but — de  gustibus 
non!  A  lapse  from  good  taste  is  hardly 
even  a  proper  matter  to  discuss,  much 
less  to  shriek  about.  Editors  do  not 
generally    grow     peppery    and    abusive 
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because    a  woman    commits    an    offence 
against  refined  taste. 

The  truth  is  that  this  woman  did  onl}^ 
what  she  had  a  right  to  do  according 
to  the  laws  of  our  country  and  the 
teachings  of  Protestantism.  What  she 
has  done  any  one  else  may  do;  and 
doubtless  many  timid  souls  who  have 
hitherto  been  deterred  from  such  a  course 
by  the  fear  of  social  ostracism  will  pluck 
up  heart  when  they  learn  that  the 
leaders  of  fashion  contract  adulterous 
unions,  that  so-called  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  officiate  at  them,  and  that  society 
takes  the  principals  to  its  arms  without 
even  a  decent  grimace.  It  is  vain  to  talk 
about  reforming  divorce  laws  so  long  as 
the  public  conscience  stands  as  it  does. 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  law  but  of  religion. 
If  marriage  is  —  as  non-Catholics  hold — 
merely  a  human  contract,  it  will  be  dis- 
solved like  any  other  mutual  agreement 
the  moment  it  becomes  irksome  to  the 
contracting  parties.  No  considerations  of 
"good  taste"  will  avail  to  put  down  an 
unhallowed  master-passion;  to  rekindle 
the  ashes  of  dead  affection ;  to  soothe  the 
galled  spirit  that  mutual  contradictions, 
jealousies  and  asperities  have  made  sore. 
The  power  of  conscience  alone  will  hold 
men  and  women  to  their  duty  when  the 
whole  current  of  nature  sets  away  from 
it ;  and  that  power  can  be  aroused  only 
when  the  sacramental  character  and  the 
consequent  indissolubility  of  marriage 
is  accepted  as  the  basis  alike  of  duty 
and  of  legislation. 

The  relaxation  of  the  public  con- 
science in  this  matter  and  the  clerical 
agnosticism  that  flourishes  with  it  are 
the  two  chief  fruits  of  *'  the  iglorious 
Reformation";  and  now  one  can  only 
wonder  how  many  more  heresy  -  trials 
and  scandals  in  high  life  it  will  require 
to  teach  sensible  people  that  the  work  of 
preserving  the  faith  and  morals  of  the 
nation  lies  exclusively  with  the  Catholic 
Church. 


Notes  and  Remarks. 

That  Europe,  not  England,  is  the 
mother-country  of  the  United  States  is 
forcibly  shown  by  the  membership -roll 
of  St.  Lawrence's  Church,  Lawrence, 
Mass.  The  congregation  of  that  church 
is  made  up  of  a  blending  of  Portuguese, 
Poles,  Lithuanians,  Syrians,  Austrians, 
Spaniards,  Italians,  Canadians,  French- 
men, Germans,  and  natives  of  England, 
Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales.  There  are 
also  a  few  Yankees.  It  is  surely  a  divine 
bond  that  holds  these  people,  with  their 
various  and  often  conflicting  tempera- 
ments, policies  and  ideals,  in  the  unity  of 
Catholic  faith.  It  is  a  picture  that  strikes 
the  fancy  and  recalls  the  days  of  the 
first  Christians,  when  faith  was  at  its 
best,  and  when  "devout  men  of  every 
nation  under  heaven"  dwelt  peacefully 
in  Jerusalem,  without  heresy  -  trials  or 
nationalistic  *  *  ism  s . " 


There  is  heartfelt  rejoicing  among  the 
Catholics  of  China  over  the  recent  edict 
motu  propria  of  the  Emperor,  granting 
official  recognition  to  our  holy  religion 
throughout  the  Empire,  and  according 
official  status  to  the  clergy.  Bishops 
will  henceforth  rank  with  viceroys  and 
governors.  The  Emperor  recognizes  that 
the  Catholic  religion  is  spread  through- 
out the  provinces,  and  expresses  the  hope 
that  its  good  repute  may  be  maintained 
by  native  Christians.  This  decree  of  the 
Imperial  Government  marks  the  opening 
of  a  new  era  for  the  Church  in  the  East. 
One  of  her  glories  in  the  next  century 
will  be  the  conversion  of  the  Chinese. 


The  commander-in-chief  of  the  Salva- 
tion Army,  General  Booth,  is  an  expan- 
sionist. He  has  lately  declared  that  he 
has  twenty-five  hundred  officers  of  the 
Salvation  Army  engaged  in  missionary 
work    on    the    continent    of    Europe,   a 
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mission  having  been  established  in  every 
considerable  town.  General  Booth  would 
do  well  to  confine  himself  to  the  non- 
Catholic  countries.  One  of  his  comrades 
was  recently  asked  by  a  professor  of 
theology,  ''How  can  you  wonder  at  the 
want  of  an  efficient  clergy  when,  of  six 
professors  of  theology  at  our  university, 
I  am  the  only  one  who  believes  in  the 
divinity  of  Christ?"  And  the  General 
quotes  another  professor  in  ''one  of  the 
largest  universities  of  our  country"  as 
saying  to  himself  personally :  *'  Half  our 
divinity  students  are  sceptical,  which  is 
about  the  same  proportion  as  prevails 
among  the  professors  who  instruct  them 
in  theology."  We  can  not  imagine  a 
more  tempting  conquest,  religiously,  than 
England  or  America.  Then  why  does 
not  General  Booth  confine  his  saving 
ministrations  to  his  own  decadent  coun- 
trymen? Obviously  because  the  Army 
has  already  had  its  noisy  little  day  in 
both  countries,  and  is  now  making  a 
brave  show  of  invading  the  Catholic 
countries,  where,  we  venture  to  prophesy, 
it  will  not  long  remain.  The  Latin  races 
have  a  sense  of  humor. 


Already  the  Filipino  has  come  to  be 
regarded  as  the  Indian  was  always 
regarded  by  his  white  brother.  Sergeant- 
Major  T.  W.  Lemon,  of  the  First  Wash- 
ington Volunteers,  has  written  to  his 
friends  that  "good  Filipinos  are  dead 
Filipinos";    then  follows  this: 

Just  as  the  game  was  most  plentiful,  and  the  boys 
were  making  good  Filipinos  of  a  lot  of  natives 
one  of  them  had  his  attention  drawn  to  a  clump 
of  bushes.  Breaking  through  a  fringe  of  under- 
growth, he  caught  a  priest  in  the  act  of  trying  to 
don  or  rearrange  his  robe.  No  palaver  was  wasted 
on  him.  Some  of  the  men  who  conducted  the 
post-mortem  said  the  body  had  twenty- eight 
bullet  holes. 

No  more  startling  proof  of  the  brutal- 
izing effect  of  a  war  of  aggression  can  be 
imagined  than  this:  that  Americans  are 
now  able  to  read  of  this  unspeakable 
outrage  against  the  sanctity  of  religion 


and  of  human  life  without  feeling  their 
hearts  burn  with  indignation.  The 
lynching  of  negro  criminals  by  an  infuri- 
ated mob  is  a  comparatively  justifiable 
act  compared  with  the  cold-blooded 
murder  of  a  non-combatant  and  a  priest. 
This  magazine  has  no  party  politics; 
but  it  most  cordially  hopes  that  when 
election  time  comes  again,  the  politicians 
who  try  to  palliate  such  fiendish  atroc- 
ities may  be  buried  so  deep  that  their 
voices  may  never  again  offend  the  ears 
of  civilized  people. 


The  people  of  Montreal  have  begun  to 
realize  that  they  have  an  archbishop. 
Mgr.  Bruchesi's  prompt  and  efficacious 
treatment  of  immoral  plays  in  Montreal 
is  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all,  and 
now  comes  the  news  that  his  Grace  has 
undertaken  to  reform  the  newspapers 
of  the  city.  The  editors  of  the  Presse 
announce  in  that  journal  that,  at  the 
instance  of  the  Archbishop,  two  sub- 
editors have  been  discharged  because 
they  persisted  in  publishing  the  portraits 
of  murderers  and  other  criminals.  Mgr. 
Bruchesi  is  evidently  persuaded  that  his 
obligation  as  archbishop  is  to  be  a  leader 
of  his  people  as  well  as  to  confirm  their 
children  and  ordain  their  priests. 


A  compliment  from  the  Bishop  of  Peoria 
is  worth  the  having,  and  it  must  gratify 
all  friends  of  the  cause  of  temperance 
that  one  of  Bishop  Spalding's  outspoken 
sincerity  was  able  to  testify  to  the 
''honest  and  wholesome  work"  of  the 
C.  T.  A.  U.  in  his  diocese.  Dr.  Spalding's 
address  before  the  assembled  temperance 
societies  of  Illinois  is  the  sort  of  stimu- 
lant our  young  men  really  need,  and  we 
hope  the  temperance  workers  will  see 
that  it  is  widely  disseminated.  Among 
other  helpful  thoughts  enunciated  by 
the  Bishop  was  this  one: 

The  germs  of  all  the  man  is  to  be  must  be  planted 
in  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  child.    In  getting  boys 
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to  bind  themselves  to  total  abstinence  to  the  age 
of  twenty-one  at  least  we  shield  them  from  the 
worst  temptations  during  the  most  susceptible  and 
critical  period  of  life;  we  take  the  best  means  to 
protect  them  from  the  dangers  of  evil  associations ; 
we  educate  in  them  a  sense  of  honor  and  self- 
respect;  we  render  them  more  docile  to  the  lessons 
of  the  home,  the  church  and  the  school ;  we  prepare 
them  to  enter,  with  full  knowledge  and  delib- 
erate purpose,  when  they  shall  have  reached  man- 
hood, the  ranks  of  those  who  labor  for  their  own 
and  the  general  moral,  intellectual  and  religious 
improvement.  It  will  never  occur  to  them  to  think 
that  total  abstinence  or  temperance  is  the  essence 
of  all  goodness.  They  will  know  that  a  man  may 
refrain  from  alcohol  and  yet  be  a  liar,  a  lecher,  a 
miser,  a  thief,  unloving  and  unloved.  They  will  not 
denounce  those  who  use  and  do  not  abuse.  They 
will  live  and  let  live.  In  their  own  lives  there  will 
be  enough  peace,  joy  and  strength  to  make  them 
lenient  in  their  judgments  and  treatment  of  others. 
They  will  recognize  that  a  good  man  must  have 
many  .virtues,  the  possession  of  which  implies 
vastly  more  than  abstinence  from  anything 
whatsoever. 

It  has  long  been  the  custom  of  the 
Bishop  of  Peoria  to  pledge  all  the  bovs 
at  Confirmation  to  total  abstinence 
until  their  twenty -first  year.  This  wise 
practice  is  in  large  part  due,  the  Bishop 
declares,  to  the  influence  of  the  tem- 
perance societies  of  Illinois.  It  is  an 
acknowledgment  of  which  these  earnest 
workers  may  well  be  proud. 


On  the  principle  that  Queen  Elizabeth, 
as  well  as  a  certain  other  person,  is 
entitled  to  her  due,  we  quote  this  rather 
lengthy  paragraph  from  the  Athenaoum^s 
review  of  **The  Archpriest's  Contro- 
versy," a  volume  of  documents  relating 
to  the  dissensions  of  the  Catholic  clergy 
of  England  between  1597  and  1602 : 

If  the  previous  volume  of  documents  proved  a 
mine  of  curious  and  wonderful  information  on 
the  subject  of  the  first  appeal,  which  ended  in  the 
triumph  of  Father  Parsons  and  his  allies,  this 
volume,  which  closes  the  evidence  of  the  whole 
diplomatic  war,  ends  with  the  utter  defeat  of  the 
previous  victors,  and  is  even  more  full  of  strange 
and  unexpected  disclosures.  Mr,  Law,  in  his  able 
and  exhaustive  volume,  "Jesuits  and  Seculars  in 
the  Reign  of  Elizabeth,"  has  told  the  story  as 
few  living  men  could  tell  it;  and  if  any  one  desires 
to  test  the  historic  accuracy  and  impartiality  of 
his  narrative,  he  has  now  the  opportunity  of 
doing  so  in  the  minutest  particulars.    And  what 


a  romance  it  all  is!  Did  the  Queen  at  the  end 
of  her  career  really  lean  toward  some  edict  of 
toleration  ?  Had  she  an^'  vague  thought  of  bearing 
with  the  seminary  priests?  And  did  she  meditate 
granting  them  something  like  a  license  to  exercise 
their  functions  among  the  Roman  recusants,  if 
only  the  Jesuits  might  be  kept  out  of  the  land? 
Was  she  sick  and  perhaps  a  little  ashamed  of  all 
the  shocking  persecution  and  bloodshed?  Who 
shall  say?  But  that  there  is  room  for  suspicion 
on  these  points  the  evidence  in  this  volume  goes 
some  way  to  suggest. 

Meanwliile  the  fierce  invectives  the  two  parties 
hurled  against  one  another,  the  brutal  scurrility 
of  Parsons,  the  unmeasured  personal  bitterness  of 
the  appellant  priests,  the  cleverness  of  one  side  and 
of  the  other,  the  really  grand  impartiality  of  the 
Pope,  and  the  dexterity  with  which,  on  this  side 
and  on  that,  thrust  and  parry  are  kept  up  till  the 
reader  is  continually  in  excited  suspense  to  deter- 
mine how  the  battle  will  end,  make  the  volume 
one  of  quite  exceptional  interest  to  those  who 
take  pleasure  in  watching  such  a  game.  Nor  is 
the  attraction  of  the  book  confined  to  what  was 
passing  in  Rome  and  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel.  The  astonishing  state  of  things  among 
the  priests  in  Wisbech  Castle,  the  large  sums  that 
were  regularly  contributed  toward  their  support 
while  in  prison,  the  picture  of  prison  life,  the 
glimpses  of  the  Queen  or  her  advisers  admitting 
Roman  priests  to  her  presence,  and  almost  leading 
them  to  believe  that  they  might  act  to  some 
extent  as  go-betweens  in  matters  on  which  the 
Pope  was  to  be  approached  on  the  other  side,— all 
these  things,  and  a  great  deal  more,  are  not  a 
little  startling.  Verily  and  indeed  fact  beats  fiction 
any  day,  and  if  any  sceptic  wants  an  illustration 
of  that  statement  let  him  go  to  this  volume. 


The  Madonna  di  San  Sisto  has  been 
adopted  as  the  device  of  the  British 
Women's  Temperance  Union;  and  in  a 
recent  address  by  Mr.  Stewart  Headlam 
veneration  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  was 
shown  to  be  the  natural  complement 
of  the  Women's  Rights  movement.  The 
Weekly  Register  cites  these  facts  as  proof 
that  those  outside  of  the  Church  are 
coming  to  understand  Our  Lady's  place 
in  Christian  worship. 


It  could  not  have  been  altogether 
pleasant  for  our  Episcopalian  neighbors 
to  read  what  Col.  Ingersoll  had  to  say 
about  the  "ordination"  of  Dr.  Briggs. 
The  Colonel  approves  of  the  new  pres- 
byter, pats  him  on  the  back,  and  assures 
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him  that  they  both  belong  to  the  same 
church.  The  parallel  which  the  agnostic 
lecturer  draws  between  the  teaching  of 
Tom  Paine  and  the  conclusions  of  the 
"higher  critics"  is  really  striking;  and 
Col.  Ingersoll's  dictum  (delivered  with  a 
good-natured  chuckle)  that  ''the  higher 
critics  have  just  reached  the  ashes  of 
Paine's  bivouac  fires"  is  truer  than  most 
things  he  says.  We  happen  to  have  indis- 
putable evidence,  of  a  private  nature,  that 
Dr.  Briggs  is  a  genuinely  pious  man  and 
altogether  sincere  in  his  conclusions, — 
which  proves  that  neither  virtue  nor 
ability  will  save  the  Bible  student  who 
ignores    the   Bible's    divinely  -  appointed 

interpreter. 

»  «  ^ 

"If  you  call  your  boy  a  boy,  which  he 
is,"  sa3^s  the  eminent  English  layman, 
Mr.  James  Britten,  "you  may  fail  to  do 
anything  with  him ;  if  you  put  a  uniform 
cap  and  tunic  upon  him  and  call  him  a 
soldier,  which  he  is  not,  you  can  do  pretty 
much  as  you  please."  From  which  it 
appears  that  Mr.  Britten  knows  boys 
as  well  as  several  easier  things.  It  is 
astonishing  how  much  discipline  and 
rigorous  usage  a  boy  will  submit  to  for 
the  sake  of  the  uniform,  the  drill,  and 
the  hope  of  promotion  in  the  military 
hierarchy.  Wise  schoolmen  will  not  be 
slow  to  employ  this  means  to  inculcate 
obedience,  regularity,  and  neatness. 


At  last  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  the 
Irish  language  is  enjoying  a  very  real 
resurrection.  Whatever  lingering  doubts 
may  have  existed  on  that  score  are 
dispelled  b^^  the  fact  that  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  has  elected  to  oppose  the  Irish 
revival  in  the  spirit  and  with  the  weap- 
ons of  loyal  Orangemen.  A  number  of 
professors  —  hardly  any  of  whom  could 
bless  themselves  in  Gaelic  to  save  their 
souls  —  have  circulated  the  report  that 
"the  mass  of  extant  Irish  literature, 
including    the    modern    folk-lore,   is    too 


indecent  for  popular  teaching."  This 
declaration  is  hardh'  surprising,  consid- 
ering its  source.  Trinity  College,  though 
supported  by  the  taxes  of  Catholic 
Ireland,  has  manifested  an  interest  in  the 
national  language  only  once,  and  that 
was  when  a  chair  of  Gaelic  w^as  set  up 
by  the  faculty  for  the  avowed  purpose 
of  teaching  modern  Irish  to  Protestant 
missionaries,  in  the  hope  that  they  might 
thus  draw  the  peasantry  away  from  the 
Church.  But  the  professors  overshot  the 
mark  in  their  zeal  to  strike  the  Irish 
language,  and  strong  protests  have 
issued  from  scholars  alien  in  both  race 
and  creed.  "The  Irish  parent  may  make 
himself  perfectly  easy,"  says  the  chief  of 
modern  folk-lorists,  Mr.  Alfred  Nutt. 
"His  children  stand  far  less  chance  of 
injury  to  their  morals  in  stud\ang  Irish 
than  in  studying  any  other  language." 


Rosa  Bonheur,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable women  of  the  centur}^  has 
just  passed  away.  Except  Landseer,  no 
modern  painter  has  portrayed  animals 
so  successfully  as  she, — it  is  even  said 
that,  as  a  result  of  her  prolonged  study 
of  the  lower  creation,  she  saw  the  animal 
in  every  face.  The  circumstances  of  her 
death  have  not  as  yet  been  made  public, 
and  we  grieve  to  say  she  was  not 
always  a  practical  Catholic.    R.  I.  P. 


The  once-a-week  religion  of  the  sects 
is  thus  happily  hit  off  by  the  Sketch  : 

Pious  lady,  on  f>rHjei'  intent,  fiddressinfi;  the  old 
sexton  of  a  lovely  Gothic  church:  ''Do  people  ever 
enter  the  cliurfh  on  weekdays  to  pray?" 

Sexton,  interruptinfi:  his  sweepinf^:  "They  do, 
mum.  Only  last  week  I  ketched  two  of  'em  at  it ! " 


Certain  remarks  made  by  bishop  Law- 
rence (P.  E.),  of  Massachusetts,  would 
lead  one  to  surmise  that  he  is  aweary 
of  the  foolish  old  boast  that  Hberty  of 
thought  was  born  of  the  labors  of  the 
Reformation.    "It  is  a  little  wearisome 
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at  times,"  quotli  the  bishop,  ''to  hear 
men  who  never  think  prate  of  liberty  of 
thought  and  the  right  of  a  man  to 
express  his  thoughts,  no  matter  how 
stupid  or  blasphemous  they  may  be. 
Liberty  to  teach  and  preach  is  a  truism 
for  which  the  Puritan  had  reason  to 
fight,  but  it  is  hardly  worth  while  if  one 
thinks  a  different  doctrine  and  preaches 
a  diiferent  creed  every  week." 

These  are  the  words  of  an  indignant 
rather  than  a  consistent  man.  Protes- 
tantism means  private  judgment,  individ- 
ualism. The  bishop  himself  is  exercising 
a  most  unwarrantable  *'  liberty  of 
thought"  when  he  attempts  to  save 
Protestantism  by  killing  off  its  essential 
principle.  His  feat  can  be  compared  only 
to  that  of  the  snake  that  began  with  its 
tail  and  swallowed  its  whole  bodv- 


A  dramatic  incident  occurred  during 
the  mission  to  non-Catholics  conducted 
by  the  Rev.  Father  Younan,  C.S.  P.,  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  The  lectures  were 
delivered  in  Assembly  Hall,  which,  we  are 
informed,  is  the  largest  in  the  city,  and 
had  never  before  been  used  for  other  than 
Mormon  conventions.  It  holds  2,000 
people,  and  was  well  filled  on  the  first 
night,  although  a  storm  was  threatening 
when  the  lecture  began.  Later  on  it 
raged  furiously,  and  the  lights  in  the  hall 
were  extinguished  for  several  moments 
while  the  speaker  was  defining  faith,  the 
light  of  which  he  compared  to  the 
noonday  sun  bursting  into  a  darkened 
room.  At  the  moment  when  he  invoked 
God  to  illuminate  the  darkness  of 
unbelief  the  hall  was  flooded  with 
electric  light,  which  came  like  a  flash. 
The  audience,  it  is  said,  was  deeply 
impressed.  The  labors  of  Father  Younan 
among  Catholics  and  Protestants  in 
Utah  have  been  eminently  successful. 


The   London    Tablet    quotes   the   fol- 
lowing  passage   from    a   paper   on    the 


*'  Founders  of  Religion,"  which  was 
read  by  Dr.  Bollinger  before  the  Roj^al 
Academy  of  Munich,  on  July  25,  1883. 
This  was  long  after  he  had  "broken 
with  Rome" : 

Henry  VIII.  of  England  must  jiIho  be  counted 
amongst   the   sovereigns    who    sought   to    be  the 

founders  of  a  religion He   banished  the  i)apal 

power  from  his  kingdom  and  caused  himself  to  be 

recognized  as  the  head  of  the  English  Church He 

desired  to  govern  the  English  Church.  He  did  not 
perceive  that  he  thereby  cut  the  ground  from  under 

the  old  religion The  new  church  which  he  liad 

created  could  {is  little  pretend  to  be  the  continua. 
tion  of,  and  identical  with,  the  old  English  Church 
as  might  a  statue  of  Socrates  whereon  a  head  of 
Alcibiades  had  been  set  do  duty  as  the  statue  of 
the  philosopher. 

This  is  cold  comfort  for  Anglicans,  but 
it  is  a  curious  fact  that  Dollinger  excused 
his  own  apostasy  on  the  very  same 
grounds  on  which  the  followers  of  Henry 
VHL  justify  their  position:  namely,  that 
Rome  had  departed  from  apostolic  purity 
of  faith  and  had  permitted  accretions 
of  doctrine.  It  is  sad  to  think  that  the 
great  Dollinger,  who  could  see  so  clearly 
the  hollowness  of  the  Anglican  preten' 
sions,  was  so  hopelessly  blind  to  his 
own  errors. 

Obituary* 

Remember  tbem  that  are  in  bands,  as  if  you  were  bound 
with  tbem.  Heb.,  xlli,  3. 

The  following  deceased  persons  are  recommended 
to  the  charitable  prayers  of  our  readers : 

The  Rev,  Peter  Vermeulen,  of  the  Diocese  of 
Salford,  England;  the  Rev.  Edward  A.  Terry, 
Diocese  of  Albany ;  and  the  Rev.  J.  Tracy,  Arch» 
diocese  of  Chicago,  who  lately  departed  this  life. 

Mr.  Joseph  D.  Moyles,  of  Scranton,  Pa. ;  Mr. 
Augustus  Bickton  and  Mr.  Michael  Ford,  WiU 
mington,  Del. ;  Mr.  .John  Kelty.  Mr.  David  Laughlin, 
and  Miss  M.  J.  Toohey,  Youngstown,  Ohio  ;  Mrs, 
Mary  Dunn,  Dixon,  HI.  ;  Mrs.  Margaret  Mannix, 
Miss  Jennie  Horton,  Mr.  Henry  Murren,  and  Mr. 
Andrew  Larkin,  Portland,  Me. ;  Mr.  John  Murray, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Mr.  John  Flahavan,  Bridge 
Conn.  ;  Mrs.  John  O'Brien,  Hamilton,  lU 
Margaret  McCune,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  ; 
Kaylos,  Carf-oUton,  Pa.;  Mr.  Anthony 
neapolis,  Minn.;  Mr.  Michael  McNeirnji 
Minn. ;  and  Mrs.  James  McKenna,  C6t« 
Canada. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the 
departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in  peace} 


UNDER  THE  MANTLE  OF  OUR   BLESSED  MOTHER. 


Obedient  Frogfs  and  Reverent  Deer. 

BY     UNCLE     AUSTIN. 

L  D  paintings  of  St.  Rieul  repre- 
sent a  lot  of  frogs  gathered 
around  him,  as  well  as  a  hind 
and  stag  prostrate  at  his  grave.  There 
is  a  pretty  legend  which  explains  these 
animals'  presence  in  the  picture. 

One  day  when  the  holy  Bishop  was 
preaching  in  the  open  air— for  you 
must  know  that  outdoor  preaching  was 
practised  hundreds  of  years  before  the 
Salvation  Army  was  ever  heard  of — a 
great  crowd  of  frogs  in  a  neighboring 
pond  kept  up  so  continuous  and  loud  a 
croaking  that  they  prevented  St.  Rieul 
from  being  heard  by  the  people.  Finally, 
the  Bishop  interrupted  his  sermon,  and, 
turning  toward  the  pond,  cried  out: 
^'You  little  frogs  over  there,  what  do 
you  mean  by  hindering  these  good  people 
from  hearing  me?  Keep  still  and  let  me 
speak  in  peace.  In  virtue  of  the  obedience 
which  you  owe  to  your  Creator,  I 
command  all  of  you,  except  one  alone, 
to  remain  silent  until  I  have  finished 
preaching." 

Just  like  a  lot  of  school -children  who 
have  received  a  scolding  from  their 
teacher,  the  frogs  at  once  stopped  their 
croaking,  — all  but  one,  who  profited  by 
the  permission  of  the  Saint  to  let  out 
-every  now  and  then  a  hoarse  "p-lunk," 
that  sounded  like  a  froggish  "Hear! 
hear!"  called  out  by  some  especially 
good  point  in  the  sermon. 


You  may  be  sure  that  St.  Rieul  took 
occasion  of  this  obedience,  which  all  his 
auditors  saw  the  frogs  display,  to  enforce 
the  truth  that  human  beings  owe  the 
most  perfect  obedience  to  God  and 
God's  commandments.  The  inhabitants 
of  RuUy,  who  venerate  St.  Rieul  as  their 
apostle,  made  it  a  point  to  have  the 
frogs  represented  in  the  great  tableau 
that  adorns  their  chapel. 

As  for  the  stag  and  hind,  their  presence 
in  the  picture  recalls  another  miracle, 
that  took  place  after  St.  Rieul's  death. 
On  the  festival  of  the  holy  Bishop, 
after  he  had  been  canonized,  two  deer 
were  seen  running  to  his  grave,  where 
they  remained  kneeling  for  some  time 
in  quiet  reverence,  and  then  bounded 
lightly  away  to  their  forest  home. 

St.  Rieul  died  more  than  seventeen  and 
a  half  centuries  ago,  but  devotion  to  him 
is  still  very  popular  in  Senlis  (France) 
and  the  surrounding  country.  Not  far 
from  Senlis  there  is  a  spring  which  the 
Saint  caused  to  jet  up  miraculously, 
and  which  the  people  visit  in  solemn 
procession  every  3^ear  on  the  first  of  the 
Rogation  Days. 

And  now  let  me  give  my  young  readers 
a  bit  of  advice.  In  case  any  of  your 
big  brothers  or  sisters  seem  inclined  to 
ridicule  these  legends,  to  smile  super- 
ciliously at  them,  or  to  say  that  this 
account  of  "obedient  frogs  and  reverent 
deer"  is  "pure  stuff  and  nonsense,"  just 
tell  them  that  perhaps  they  are  not  so  ^ 
clever  as  they  think  themselves.  God 
could  certainly  work  such  wonders  if  He 
wished ;    and  if  Our  Lord  worked  many 
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miracles  to  convince  the  Apostles  of  His 
divinity,  there  is  nothing  strange  in  the 
belief  that  the  saints  of  old  exercised  a 
similar  power  in  order  the  more  readily 
to  touch  and  convert  the  pagans  to 
whom  they  preached.  In  any  case,  'tis 
certain  that 

"there  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth 
Than  are  dreamt  of" 

by  the  smartest  of  big  brothers  or  sisters. 


Billy  and  Molly:   Their  Ups  and  Downs. 

BY    SYLVIA    HUNTING. 

XXIV. — Meeting  Old  Friends. 

Billy  and  Molly  made  several  visits  to 
the  Van  Rossums'  during  their  stay  at 
Mr.  Grangers'.  The  old  lady  came  for 
them  in  the  little  phaeton,  which  she 
drove  herself.  It  was  her  habit  to  take 
them  on  long  drives  into  the  country, 
where  the  orange  and  lemon  groves  lay 
smiling  in  all  their  fragrant  fruitfulness. 
To  Molly  it  seemed  that  it  would  be  an 
ideal  life  to  spend  her  days  in  some  such 
quiet  spot.  With  her  brother  it  was 
different.  While  he  admired  nature  in  all 
its  forms,  he  longed  for  a  broader  life: 
his  ambitions  were  all  for  the  sea  and 
what  belonged  to  it. 

Mrs.  van  Rossum  became  very  much 
interested  in  the  children,  as  they  did 
in  her.  Mrs.  Granger — good  soul!  —  was 
happy  at  the  kind  fortune  which  seemed 
persistently  to  shower  its  favors  upon 
them.  There  was  not  a  particle  of 
jealousy  in  her  composition, —  as  there 
need  not  have  been,  in  this  instance  at 
least ;  for  Molly  and  Billy  did  not  allow 
the  new  friendship  to  interfere  with  the 
old.  Billy  spent  his  mornings  cultivating 
the  little  garden,  while  Molly  assisted 
in  the  household  tasks. 

One  day  Mr.  Kyle  came  in  with  the 
good  news  that  the  baby  was  quite 
well,  all    danger   of    contagion    passed, 


and  that  his  wife  had  requested  him  to 
invite  Mrs.  Granger  and  the  children  to 
the  Farm  for  a  day.  The  invitation  was 
received  with  delight.  They  promised  to 
go  on  the  following  Monday. 

When  they  were  not  busy  at  home, 
or  out  driving  with  Mrs.  van  Rossum, 
or  visiting  her,  the  brother  and  sister 
usually  betook  themselves  to  the  wharf, 
from  which,  however,  the  Philadelphia 
had  taken  its  departure.  A  peremptory 
summons  to  Samoa  had  deprived  them 
of  the  pleasure  of  visiting  it  again  or  of 
making  Jim's  acquaintance.  Indeed,  his 
mother  was  now  rather  satisfied  that 
circumstances  had  prevented  his  joining 
his  ship.  At  present  he  was  stationed  at 
Mare  Island,  and  his  father  and  mother 
were  contemplating  an  early  trip  to 
San  Francisco  in  order  to  see  him.  On 
the  day  of  Mr.  Kyle's  visit  the  children 
took  th^ir  usual  walk.  As  they  were 
sitting,  idly  watching  the  unloading  of  a 
huge  collier  from  Australia  and  a  lumber 
vessel  from  Oregon,  Molly  said : 

''Billy,  I  do  believe  we  are  hindering 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Granger  from  going  to 
San  Francisco." 

''Why  do  you  think  so,  Molly?"  asked 
her  brother. 

"  Because  yesterday  Mrs.  Granger  asked 
me  if  I  thought  you  and  I  could  keep 
house  together  if  they  went  away ;  and 
Mr.  Granger  said  he  wouldn't  leave  us 
two  alone  in  the  house  for  anything; 
that  it  was  too  far  from  any  other." 

"  Maybe  we  are  in  the  way,"  said  Billy ^ 
thoughtfully.  "You  know  they  never 
would  say  so:  they  are  too  good.  But 
Mrs.  Granger  is  so  afraid  Jim  may  be 
ordered  away  suddenly,  and  it  would 
break  her  heart  not  to  see  him  now." 

"That  is  what  I  have  been  thinking," 
answered  Molly.  "But  what  shall  we 
do,  Billy?  We  can't  ask  people  to  invite 
us  to  visit  them,  and  it  may  be  three 
or  four  weeks  yet  before  Mr.  Solferano 
comes  back." 
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Billy  laughed. 

"It  would  be  pleasant  to  spend  a  few- 
days  at  the  Van  Rossums',"  he  said. 

**  Oh,  indeed  it  would !    And  I  believe 
they  would  like  to  have  us." 

"And  Mr.  Kyle  would  let  us  stay  at 
the  Poor  Farm,  I'm  sure,  if  he  knew." 

"But  he  doesn't  know  and  we  can't 
tell  him,"  said  Molly. 

"I  wouldn't  mind.   We  can  be  working 
while  we  are  there,  you  know." 
Molly's  forehead  wrinkled. 
"I'm  sure  he  wouldn't  let  us  —  i70ir," 
she  said.   "That  is,  for  pay." 
"I'm  just  going  to  ask  Mrs.  Granger  if 
xshe  wants  to  go  to  San  Francisco  very 
soon,"  said    Billy.    "It    won't   do    any 
harm,  and  then  we  can  find  out." 

When  they  reached  home,  Mrs.  Granger 
told  them  that  Mr.  Kyle  had  been  there 
again.  His  wife  had  telephoned  him  at 
the  grocery  where  he  dealt  to  ask  the 
children  to  come  prepared  to  stay  a 
Week,  unless  the  time  for  their  going  to 
San  Francisco  had  been  definitely  fixed 
for  an  early  day.  That  was  just  what 
they  had  wished. 

"I  told  him  you  would  go,"  continued 
Mrs.  Granger;  "that  you  could  just  as 
well  as  not,  and  I  was  sure  you  would 
want  to." 

"Oh,  yes,  we  shall  like  it  very  much!" 
feaid  Molly.  "It  will  be  so  nice  to  see 
little  Mary  and  Mrs.  Kyle  again." 

''And  the  old  folks  — some  of  them, 
Anyway,"  said  Billy. 

"  Especially  Captain  Hadley  and  Aunt 
Sally,"  added  Molly. 

"Well,  I'm  glad  you're  willin'  to  go," 
isaid  Mrs.  Granger.  "It  will  be  good  to 
see  the  old  place  again  before  the  final 
Start  to  the  city."  ( Old  Califomians 
always  call  San  Francisco  "  the  city,"  no 
doubt  in  memory  of  the  time  when  there 
was  no  other  in  the  State.)  "But  I've 
got  some  more  news  for  you.  While  you 
were  gone  Mrs.  van  Rossum  came  to 
take  you  out  drivin',  and  we  had  a  nice 


talk  together.  When  she  found  we  were 
thinkin'  of  goin',  she  said  we  better  not 
delay,  because  the  navy  was  uncertain. 
Jim  might  get  marchin'  orders  at  any 
time,  and  she  wanted  that  we  should  go 
right  oif.  She's  the  nicest  old  lady !  And 
she  said  you  children  must  come  and 
stay  with  her  while  we  were  away." 

"And  what  did  you  say?"  eagerly 
asked  Molly. 

"I  told  her  you  was  promised  to  the 
Kyles  for  a  week,  beginnin'  Monday; 
but  after  that  you'd  be  glad  to  go  to  her 
for  a  visit  I  knew.    Was  that  right?" 

"Oh,  yes!"  replied  Molly;  while  Billy 
turned  a  double  somersault,  greatly  to 
the  surprise  of  Mrs.  Granger,  who  had 
thought  him  a  very  serious  boy. 

"We  were  talking  about  your  going 
to  San  Francisco,"  said  Billy.  "Molly 
thought  we  were  interfering  with  your 
trip,  and  we  have  been  trying  to  think 
of  some  way  to  hurry  you  off.  We  did 
not  want  you  to  miss  seeing  Jim." 

"Bless  your  hearts!"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Granger.  "  You're  the  thoughtfuUest  pair 
I  ever  saw.  And  it's  much  pleasanter 
for  you  to  visit  round  a  little  before  you 
get  off  to  your  schools.  It  must  be  kind 
of  tiresome  to  be  here  with  two  old  fogies 
like  Mr.  Granger  and  me  all  the  time." 

"Not  a  bit  of  it!"  said  her  husband, 
who  had  entered  unobserved.  "They 
don't  think  we're  a  bit  tiresome." 

"Indeed  we  don't,"  said  Billy.  "You 
can  never  know  how  fond  we  are  of  you 
and  how  grateful." 

Molly  flung  her  arms  around  the  old 
lady's  neck  and  gave  her  a  hearty  kiss. 

"I  wish  you  two  could  see  my  Jim, 
and  that  he  could  get  acquainted  with 
you,"  said  Mrs.  Granger. 

"  And  we  can,''  rejoined  Billy.  "  I  don't 
believe  he  will  be  ordered  away  from 
Mare  Island  before  we  go  to  the  city." 
"Mrs.  van  Rossum  will  call  for  you 
at  the  Poor  Farm  Monday  week,"  said 
Mrs.  Granger.    "I    bet   the    Kyles    will 
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hate  to  let  you  come,  but  I've  promised." 

''And  when  will  you  start  for  San 
Francisco?"   asked  Billy. 

''Wednesday,  I  think.  What  do  you 
say,  George?  " 

"As  soon  as  you  like,  Millie,"  he  said. 

Everything  being  thus  satisfactorily 
arranged,  time  passed  quickly.  Billy 
learned  from  Father  Ramon  that  their 
cousin  would  be  back  in  a  fortnight, 
which  would  give  them  a  week  for  each 
visit.  On  Monday  morning  Mr.  Kyle 
drove  up  in  the  spring  wagon,  behind 
two  spirited  mules.  It  was  a  very  merry 
party  which  alighted  at  the  Poor  Farm 
an  hour  later.  Everyone  was  glad  to 
see  them,  and  they  did  not  forget  a 
single  one  of  the  pensioners  in  their 
greeting.  The  Saturday  before  Father 
Ramon  had  given  Billy  permission 
to  purchase  a  quantity  of  tobacco  for 
the  men,  while  Molly  provided  herself 
with  several  boxes  of  sweet  crackers  for 
the  old  women  to  eat  with  their  after- 
noon tea.  There  was  also  a  line  pipe  for 
Mr. Kyle,  with  a  choice  box  of  "Arcadia 
mixture";  a  pretty  china  fruit  dish  for 
Mrs.  Kyle,  and  a  doll  for  little  Mary. 
Captain  Hadley  also  received  a  pipe  in 
addition  to  his  bag  of  tobacco;  while 
Aunt  Sally  was  the  recipient  of  a  large 
white  silk  kerchief,  such  as  she  liked  to 
wear  around  her  neck.  All  the  gifts  were 
appreciated ;  and  the  story  of  the  good 
fortune  of  the  children  having  been  circu- 
lated among  the  old  people,  they  were 
warmly  congratulated  on  every  side. 

Before  taking  their  departure  in  the 
morning,  the  children  had  left  a  large 
box  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  Mrs. 
Granger's  bedroom.  It  contained  a  black 
lace  scarf — something  she  had  been 
intending  to  buy  for  her  trip  to  San 
Francisco,  —  and  a  pair  of  black  kid 
gloves  of  the  best  quality  they  could 
obtain.  For  Mr.  Granger  there  were  a 
necktie  and  a  box  of  superior  Mexican 
cigars.     However,   what     Mrs.  Granger 


appreciated  most  of  all  was  a  box  of 
fine  smoking  tobacco,  which  bore  the 
inscription:  "For  Jim,  from  Billy  and 
Molly."  Our  readers  may  be  sure  that 
it  did  not  fail  to  reach  him. 

"They  tell  me  you  and  Molly  are  goin' 
to  school,"  remarked  Captain  Hadley  to 
Billy,  one  morning  as  he  sat  in  front  of 
his  little  cottage. 

"Yes,"  answered  the  boy;  and  then 
he  entered  into  a  recital  of  his  cousin's 
plans.  The  old  man  listened  intently. 
When  Billy  had  finished  he  said: 

"You  are  a  fortunate  little  fellow, 
Billy;  but  you  well  deserve  your  good 
fortune.  Unless  signs  fail,  you  will  grow 
up  to  be  a  man  in  the  real  sense  of  the 
word.  But  we  can't  tell — always.  There's 
pitfalls  ahead  for  youth  wherever  they 
turn,  and  you  may  not  escape  them  all. 
In  the  profession  you're  likely  to  choose, 
Billy,  there's  grand  opportunities  for 
manliness  and  heroism;  but  there's  a 
kind  of  manliness  that  ain't  always  seen 
on  the  outside  and  it's  the  truest  of  all. 
Many  and  many  a  brave  fellow  was 
sacrificed  for  his  country  that  wasn't 
afraid  to  face  a  hundred  guns,  and  yet 
he  couldn't  conquer  his  greatest  enemy — 
himself.  There's  many  temptations  in 
the  navy,  my  boy.  A  man's  constantly 
goin'  from  place  to  place,  seein'  new 
things  and  strange  people.  If  he's  not 
very  strong  he's  apt  to  forget  himself 
in  many  ways.  Now  I'm  goin'  to  give 
you  an  advice,  Billy:  don't  drink,  don't 
swear,  be  pure  in  body  and  soul.  If  you 
follow  this  advice,  you'll  be  a  splendid 
man  —  an  admiral  some  day,  no  doubt." 

Billy  smiled. 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  Captain 
Hadley,"  he  said;  "and  I  will  try  to 
follow  your  advice.  But  I'm  not  at  all 
sure  of  getting  into  the  navy  yet." 

"You'll  get  there,— you'll  get  there!" 
answered  the  Captain.  "  You've  got 
everything  so  far.  You  and  Molly  were 
bom  under  lucky  stars.    I  and  my  poor 
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sister  was  not  so  fortunate  ;  but  I'm 
bound  to  confess  the  fault  was  mostly 
mine.    However,  we're  all  right  now." 

At  this  juncture  Aunt  Sally  came  slowly 
along,  leaning  on  Molly's  arm.  The  old 
woman  was  growing  very  feeble,  but 
preserved  her  cheerful,  kindh^  disposition. 

''Sanford,  we'll  be  quite  lost  without 
them,"  she  said.  "I've  just  been  tellin' 
Molly  how  we've  missed  them  since 
they've  been  gone.  But  it  ain't  as  bad 
as  if  we  were  among  mean  people.  Some 
of  them  Poor  Farm  superintendents  is 
terrible.    Wc'a^c  been  fortunate  here." 

'•I  was  just  sayin'  we  hadn't  been," 
replied  her  brother;  ''but,  come  to  think 
of  it,  I  realize  we  have.  Here  we  are 
together;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kyle  are 
just  every  bit  as  good  and  kind  as  the 
Grangers.  And  that  little  one  is  the 
cutest  mortal  I  ever  see.  Some  of  the 
folks,  specially  the  women,  is  pretty 
crossgrained ;  but  they  can't  quarrel  if 
you  don't." 

'*  I  never  have  any  hard  feelin's  against 
them,"  said  Aunt  Sally.  '*No  one  knows 
what  they've  gone  through  to  make 
them  that  way.  It  stands  to  reason  they 
must  have  been  pretty  tight-crushed  in 
the  mill  to  end  up  here.  And  when  one's 
obliged  to  end  up  here,  through  the 
unkindness  of  children  or  other  relatives, 
it's  pretty  hard  to  be  reconciled  to  it." 

Billy  and  Molly  agreed  with  Aunt 
Sally,  for  whose  opinion  they  both  had 
great  respect.  So  the  week  passed,  and 
at  nine  o'clock  on  Monday  morning  Mrs. 
van  Rossum's  phaeton  was  seen  turning 
in  at  the  gate.  The  two  children  ran  to 
meet  her,  and  she  was  soon  chatting 
pleasantly  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kyle. 

The  old  people  all  assembled  to  bid 
Molly  and  Billy  good-bye.  It  was  with 
a  keen  feeling  of  regret  that  the  children 
took  leave  of  the  Kyles,  and  of  the  home 
which  had  been  to  them  a  refuge  as  well 
as  the  scene  of  many  happy  hours. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Blue  Lady's  Knight 

BY    MARY    F.  NIXON. 

V.  —  (Continued. ) 
''There  was  in  the  city  of  Brussels 
at  that  time,"  Father  Farrer  began,  "a 
little  boy  named  Guy.  He  was  very 
poor,  had  no  home,  and  loved  nothing  in 
all  the  world  so  much  as  the  church  and 
the  poor.  When  he  was  only  twelve  years 
old  he  went  to  live  in  a  small  town 
named  Laeken.  He  was  so  very  poor 
that,  like  the  baby  Our  Lord,  he  had  to 
sleep  in  a  stable,  and  often  he  had  not 
even  a  stone  on  which  to  lay  his  head. 
On  the  first  day  he  reached  Laeken  he 
tried  to  get  some  work  to  do ;  but,  alas ! 
there  seemed  to  be  no  one  in  all  the  town 
who  wanted  him.  So  when  night  came 
he  said  to  himself:  '  There  is  always  One 
who  wants  a  poor  boy.  Our  sweet  Lady 
remembers  always  the  time  when  she 
had  no  home,  and  when  her  little  Son 
was  tired  and  sad,  and  she  will  welcome 
me.'  So  he  hurried  to  the  church,  and, 
kneeling  before  the  statue  of  the  Blessed 
Mother  of  God,  he  prayed  her  very 
earnestly  to  beg  her  Son  to  send  him  aid 
and  comfort.  So  very  hard  did  he  pray, 
so  absorbed  was  he,  that  he  did  not 
notice  the  gathering  darkness  until  the 
sacristan  came  to  close  the  church. 

"'What  are  you  doing  here,  boy?* 
demanded  the  sacristan,  who  had  been 
much  impressed  with  the  earnest  prayers 
and  the  pure  face  of  the  little  lad. 

"'I  am  alone.  I  have  no  friend  in  all 
this  village:  no  one  but  Our  Lady.  She 
is  always  the  friend  of  the  poor,  and  so 
I  came  to  her,'  Guy  said,  simply. 

"  Then  the  good  sacristan  took  the  boy 
to  his  home ;  and  when  the  priest  heard 
of  it  he  said:  'We  may  have  among 
us  another  youthful  St.  John.  He  must 
remain  and  serve  the  church  he  so  much 
loves.'  So  Guy  remained  for  many  years; 
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and  so  pious  was  he,  so  devoted  to  Our 
Lady,  so  kind  to  the  poor,  that  his  fame 
went  abroad  in  all  the  land. 

''When  the  old  sacristan  died,  Guy  was 
given  his  place;  and  there  he  remained, 
doing  his  simple  duty,  until  several  years 
passed.  His  joy,  his  delight,  was  ever 
to  care  for  the  church  which  held  so 
great  a  Prince.  When  feast-days  came  he 
would  seek,  from  the  radiant  Flemish 
woods  which  surrounded  Laeken,  the 
fairest  flowers,  vines,  and  leaves.  These 
he  would  weave  with  exquisite  taste 
into  wreaths  and  garlands,  placing  them 
upon  the  altars ;  and  hanging  the  whole 
church  with  branches  and  festoons  until 
it  looked  like  a  vast  flower  cathedral, 
or  as  if  'Burnham  wood  had  come  to 
Dunsinane.'  Often  he  said:  'I  will  that 
the  very  walls  shall  keep  in  gladness 
and  beauty  the  feasts  of  Our  Lord  and 
His  sweet  Mother,  the  friends  of  the 
poor.'  Men  came  from  far  and  wide  to 
see  the  lovely  church,  and  many  went 
away  saying:  *0f  a  truth,  there  is 
something  strange  within  that  church. 
There  are  many  grander  ones,  but  every 
flower  and  leaf  within  its  walls  seems 
to  sing  a  Benedicite  to  God;  and  truly 
one  needs  must  praise  God  too.' 

''But  at  last  there  came  to  Laeken  a 
merchant  from  Brussels,  who  had  heard 
of  the  poor  sacristan,  and  offered  him  a 
share  in  his  business,  saying:  'Here  you 
may  do  but  a  small  duty  in  a  small  way. 
Come  to  me,  and  you  will  earn  much 
money,  and  with  it  may  help  many  of 
the  poor.'  Then  the  sacristan  thought 
that  this  was  the  thing  he  ought  to  do, 
and  so  he  left  his  beloved  church  and 
accepted  the  merchant's  offer.  It  was 
not  glory  which  tempted  him,  but  the 
devil  is  such  a  clever  creature  that  he 
knows  just  how  to  tempt  people  to  leave 
the  simple  duties  which  God  has  pre- 
pared for  them. 

"  Nothing  but  misfortunes  attended 
Guy.   The  ship  on  which  he  set  forth  was 


wrecked  on  the  first  voyage,  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  he  escaped.  Struck 
w4th  penitence  because  he  had  forsaken 
his  church,  he  returned  to  Laeken,  only 
to  find  another  in  his  sacristy,  his  old 
place  filled. 

"He  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  and 
performed  many  good  works,  saying 
always :  '  Alas  that  I  was  so  inconstant ! 
It  is  a  snare  spread  by  the  Evil  One  when 
one  wishes  to  do  grand  things.  I  was 
of  use  to  God  and  man  within  the  walls 
of  my  humble  church  at  simple  Laeken ; 
there  should  I  have  remained.  Now  am 
I  punished  at  seeing  that  place  filled  by 
another.' 

"Grieving  over  a  mistake  which  to  a 
less  holy  soul  would  have  seemed  but  a 
slight  sin,  he  at  last  fell  ill  and  died.  As 
he  breathed  his  last,  a  bright  light  shone 
around  him,  and'  a  voice  from  heaven 
seemed  to  say:  'Guy,  Saint  of  Laeken, 
thou  art  my  friend.  Thou  didst  love  -my 
altar,  my  sweet  Son,  the  Church  of  God. 
Behold  I  have  prayed  for  thee,  and  thy 
sins  are  no  more;  for  my  Son  hath 
promised  that  none  shall  be  cast  out 
who  come  to  Him  in  love.'" 

Father  Farrer  stopped.  The  children, 
who  had  listened  spellbound,  gave  great 
sighs  of  relief;  for  their  interest  had 
been  almost  painful. 

"That's  a  fine  story,  Uncle,"  said  Joe. 
"But  I  like  the  fightin'  kind  the  best: 
St.  Martin,  who  cut  up  his  cloak  to  give 
to  the  beggar;  and  St.  George,  who 
chopped  off"  the  dragon's  head." 

"I  like  the  martyr  ones,"  said  little 
Teresa.  "St.  Catherine  and  sweet  little 
St.  Agnes.  It  is  easy  enough  for  men  to 
fight  and  to  be  brave,  but  it  makes  you 
gladder  to  be  a  girl  to  read  'bout  such 
plucky  women." 

"What  is  a  saint?"    asked  Molly. 

"0  Molly  Parker!  Why,  course  ypu^ 
know  what  saints  are !  They're  ar^-fully; 
good  people  that  are  friends /y^O^^ 
Lord."  Teresa's  tone  was  hoi 
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then  she  turned  to  her  uncle.  "Mother's 
calling  me;  won't  you  please  tell  Molly 
'bout  the  first  Christmas  ?  She  says  she 
don't  know,  but  maybe  she's  only  foolin'. 
Excuse  me,  I  have  to  whisper  something 
to  you."  And  she  put  her  rosy  lips  up 
to  her  uncle's  ear,  saying  very  low : 
"You  know  she's  a  Protestant." 

Very  early  is  it  possible  to  instil  into 
a  child's  mind  the  gentle  doctrine  of  the 
Golden  Rule.  Teresa  had  so  often  had 
her  own  feelings  hurt  by  her  companions' 
remarks  about  Catholics  that  she  did 
not  want  to  run  any  risk  of  her  uncle's 
hurting  Molly  by  surprise  at  a  state  of 
ignorance  which  would  be  shocking  in 
a  Catholic  child. 

He  smiled  as  the  little  girl  ran  away 
to  see  what  her  mother  wanted;  and 
then  he  said  pleasantly  to  Molly: 

"So  you  are  Rob's  sister,  my  child?" 

Molly  replied  "Yes,  sir,"  in  a  subdued 
voice.  Rob  and  Joe  had  disappeared,  and 
she  was  left  alone  with  this  big,  dark 
man.  Oh,  she  was  horribly  frightened! 
Some  one  had  told  her  that  Catholic 
priests  had  horns  and  that  they  ate 
children.  Could  it  be  true?  This  one 
seemed  gentle,  and  Teresa  or  Rob  wasn't 
afraid  of  him.  His  eyes  were  kind;  his 
mouth  had  a  sweet  look  when  he  smiled ; 
though  when  he  was  not  speaking  his 
lips  were  pulled  tight  together,  as  if  he 
was  always  careful  of  what  came  from 
between  them.  Molly's  keen  eyes  noticed 
things  which  another  child  would  not, 
but  she  couldn't  see  the  horns.  At  last 
she  decided  that  this  one  was  too  young 
to  have  grown  them  yet,  and  so  she 
settled  down  to  listen  to  the  story. 
Then  another  thought  came  and  she 
raised  her  face  eagerly. 

"You  are  a  Papist,  aren't  you,  sir?" 
she  asked,  flushing  at  the  very  amused 
gaze  of  those  keen  brown  eyes. 

"  Proud  of  it,  Molly.    Why  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Because—"    she   hesitated,    blushing 


more  hotly  as  the  eyes  grew  quizzical. 
Then  she  resumed:  "I  like  Papists, — 
at  least  I  like  Teresa  and  you,  sir  " 
(shyly).  "And  my  mother  likes  'em  'cause 
Aunt  Esther's  one.  But,  you  see,  mj^ 
father  doesn't.  He  said  once,  'No  child 
of  mine  shall  ever  be  a  Papist.'  I  heard 
him.  Now,  you  know  I'm  father's  little 
girl :  he  calls  me  chum ;  and  I  thought 
it  would  be  honester  to  —  tell  you  —  to 
ask  you  not  to  tell  me  any  Papist  thing 
he  wouldn't  want  me  to  hear." 

The  lo^^al  little  face  was  raised  steadily 
to  his,  but  the  burning  cheeks  and  tearful 
eyes  testified  to  the  struggle  which  it 
took  to  make  so  long  a  speech. 

"  Quite  right,  little  Molly!  "  said  the 
priest,  emphatically.  "Always  be  honest. 
But  the  story  I  was  going  to  tell  you  is 
all  written  down  in  your  father's  books 
at  home,  and  his  mother  told  it  to  him 
when  he  was  a  little  boy.  It  is  about 
the  first  Christ-Mass,  and  it  tells  how  — 

"A  stable  dark  was  the  only  church 
When  the  first  Christ-Mass  was  said; 
The  altar  fair  was  a  manger  rude, 
Where  the  calm  ox  bent  his  head. 

"In  the  stable  poor,  the  drifting  snows 
Were  the  altar's  spotless  pall ; 
The  servitor,  St.  Joseph  good, 
By  the  lowly  oxen's  stall. 

"The  cattle  were  the  worshipers 

When  the  first  Christ-Mass  was  said ; 
But  the  music  was  from  heavenly  choirs, 
By  angel  spirits  led. 

"The  oxen's  breath  was  the  incense  sweet 
Over  the  scene  to  pass, 
The  faithful  stars  were  the  altar  lights, 
When  they  said  the  first  Christ-Mass. 

"'Twas  only  the  poor  and  the  lowly  bowed 
To  worship  Him  then,  alas! 
So,  to  love  the  poor  who  lov6d  Him 
Is  the  spirit  of  the  Christ-Mass." 

Then  Molly  listened  intently  as  the 
priest  told  her  the  story,  old  and  ever 
new,  of  that  blessed  first  Christ -Mass. 
Though  she  said  but  little,  he  saw  from 
her  scarlet  cheeks  and  shining  eyes  what- 
a  deep  impression  he  had  made  upon 
her  childish  mind. 
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— M.  Francisque  Sarcey,  the  most  authoritative 
of  modern  dramatic  critics,  is  dead.  French  art 
suffers  a  loss;  but  the  playwrights  breathe  easier, 
for  M.  Sarcey  was  a  severe  judge. 

—According  to  the  London  Tablet,  "it  is  practi- 
cally settled"  that  Venerable  Bede  will  shortly  be 
declared  a  Doctor  of  the  Universal  Church.  The 
earliest  of  English  prose  writers  will  thus  be  most 
appropriately  honored  for  his  sanctity  and  his 
scholarship. 

—The  Patroness  of  the  Bretons,  Saint  Anne, 
whose  shrine  at  Auray  is  illustrious  by  reason  of 
the  miracles  which  have  been  performed  there,  is 
the  subject  of  a  pamphlet  by  a  Benedictine  religious, 
lately  published  by  Burns  &  Gates.  The  origin  of 
devotion  to  this  great  Saint,  the  loss  of  her  statue, 
its  wondrous  restoration,  and  the  favors  granted 
at  the  shrine,  are  most  edifying  and  interesting 
reading. 

—A  first  volume  of  verses  by  Mr.  Henry  Coyle 
appears  under  the  modest  and  hopeful  title  of  "The 
Promise  of  Morning."  Mr.  Coyle  is  just  at  the 
begiiming  of  his  career  as  a  writer;  and  if  he  will 
but  discipline  his  muse  severely  we  are  confident  his 
noontide  will  redeem  the  promise  of  the  morning. 
He  sings  sweet  subjects— home  and  the  little  sanc- 
tities of  daily  life,— and  the  tone  of  his  work  is 
elevated  and  pure.  The  book  is  tastefully  bound  in 
blue  with  gold  tracings,  and  the  typography  is 
highly  creditable  to  the  Angel  Guardian  Press. 

— Signor  Verdi  has  written  to  the  Italian  papers 
denying  that  he  is  at  work  on  a  new  composition. 
A  few  years  ago  he  astonished  the  world  by  pro- 
ducing his  great  opera,  "FalstaflF,"  when  he  was 
over  eighty  years  of  age;  but  even  Verdi  must  come 
to  a  stopping-place.  "After  seventy -five  years  of 
activity  I  believe  that  I  have  earned  the  right  to 
live  in  tranquillity  and  in  peace  the  all  too  short 
years  which  remain  of  my  life."  The  venerable 
composer  is  not  yet  too  old  to  make  a  joke, 
however,  and  he  closes  his  letter  with  the  hope  that 
his  retirement  "will  not  be  considered  premature." 

—The  sweet  "Story  of  St.  Odile,  the  Pearl  of 
Alsace,"  has  already  been  told  to  our  readers,  but 
Father  McGowan,  0.  S.  A.,  has  written  it  out  in 
greater  fulness  with  happy  effect.  The  history  of 
this  remarkable  but  little- known  Saint  is  rich  in 
dramatic  possibilities;  and  one  almost  requires 
the  assurance  of  the  author,  at  the  end  of  the 
book,  that  the  account  of  the  "Pearl  of  Alsace"  is 


no  fairj'-tale,  though  many  of  the  incidents  recorded 
of  her  rest  solely  on  traditionary  evidence.  The 
book  is  well  published,  and  the  dedication  is  appro- 
priately "to  the  religieuses  of  our  young  country," 
Published  by  John  J.  McVey. 

—"St.  Philumena,"  a  pl^y  for  convent  school* 
and  societies,  tells  the  story  qf  this  "child  of  light" 
in  action,  with  eight  speaking  characters  to  develop 
the  plot.  It  is  interesting,  well  constructed,  and  has 
sufficient  color  to  iiiake  it  effective.  The  author  i^ 
Miss  Mary  T.  Robertson,  tjnjd  the  play  is  published 
by  li.  k  T.  Washbourne. 

— Benziger  Brothers  have  lately  added  to  their 
religious  books  "The  ^acred  Heart,"  from  the 
original  of  the  ^ev.  Dr.  Joseph  Keller.  The  object 
of  this  work  ie  to  encoura^  all  lovers  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  to  renew  thejr  zeal  in  spreading 
devotion  to  it.  Part  first  treats  of  the  origiij 
of  the  public  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart;  part 
second  gives  examples  an^  opinions  of  the  saints 
concerning  thjs  devotion;  part  third  seeks  tq 
encourage,  by  examples,  the  turning  to  the  Saere4 
Heart  in  all  dangers  or  emergencies;  and  part 
fourth  gives  the  spepial  forms  this  devotion  takes, 

—The  first  book  issued  by  the  press  of  the  Work' 
ing  Boys'  Jlpme,  Boston,  is  "An  Easter  Lily,"  q, 
collection  of  stories  by  M.  C.  H.  We  should  say  it 
is  decidedly  w^orth  while  helping  poor  boys  who  cai^ 
do  such  creditable  book-making.  In  the  stories 
themselves  there  is  3,  pleasing  variety  in  tone  and 
plot.  There  are  stories  sad  (like  the  titular  tale) 
and  stories  humorpus;  idyllic  and  exciting,  long  and 
short ;  but  all  are  ^'hojesome  in  spirit  and  happy  in 
execution.  We  hope  this  little  book  does  not  come 
too  late  for  the  premium  lists;  the  fact  that  it  \i\ 
published  by  boys  would  malse  it  more  interesting 
as  a  prize-book. 

—A  catalogue  of  booksr^-pephaps  the  first— wan 
printed  in  (or  about)  the  year  I486,  by  A.  Co- 
burger,  or  Koburger,  of  Nuremberg.  It  is  a  single- 
sheet  folio  list,  and  includes  only  the  books  sold  by 
him.  A  copy  of  this  remarkable  publication  is  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  it  is  partly  printed  across 
the  page  and  partly  in  double  columns :  there  being 
fifty-one  lines  in  all.  Some  of  the  works  specified 
have  not,  according  to  the  Museum's  catalogue, 
been  identjfied  as  printed  by  Coburger,  although 
the  type  is  the  same  as  that  of  his  Bible  of  l-tTT, 
The  list  is  divided  into  sections,  such  as  theology, 
music,  etc.    Coburger  is  also  npta)3le  from  the  fae^ 
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that  he  was  the  first  to.  introduce  printing  into 
Nuremberg,  and  has  the  reputation,  besides,  of 
being  a  very  learned  man.  His  works  are  distin- 
guished for  their  accuracy.  At  one  time  he  had  no 
fewer  than  one  hundred  journeymen  under  him, 
and  his  factors  and  agents  were  all  over  Europe.  In 
addition  to  sixteen  shops,  he  had  a  great  number 
of  warehouses,  so  that  the  need  of  a  catalogue  of 
some  sort  is  very  apparent.  Coburger  died  in  1513. 
—Mr.  Will  R.  Halpin's  new  story,  "Juan  Pico," 
is  beautifully  published  by  the  Robert  Lewis  Weed 
Co.,  but  it  does  not  get  a  very  tight  grip  on  the 
reader's  attention.  The  scenes  and  people  of  the 
story  are  Mexican,  and  Mr.  Halpin  has  not  been  so 
favorably  impressed  by  our  Southern  neighbors 
as  Mr.  Guernsey  and  Mr.  Lummis  have  been.  The 
author  is  in  sympathy  with  the  padres,  apparently, 
but  he  sometimes  uses  Catholic  terms  in  a  way 
which  shows  that  he  is  not  at  home  with  them. 
Father  Ambrose's  advice  to  Juan,  for  instance 
(p.  100),  to  "become  a  novitiate,"  reminds  one  of 
Artemus  Ward's  indignant  command  to  certain 
persons  to  "go  and  be  a  nunnery." 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 


The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information  con- 
cerning important  new  publications  of  special  interest 
to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will  appear  at 
the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out  from  time  to 
time  so  as  to  ynake  room  for  new  titles.  In  this  way 
the  reader  will  always  have  before  him  a  complete 
^uide  to  current  Catholic  literature.  As  a  rule, 
devotional  books,  pamphlets,  and  new  editions  zvill 
not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  for  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as  pos- 
sible.    Publishers'  prices  generally  include  postage. 

The  Sacred  Heart.  Rev.  Joseph  Keller,  D.D.   sects. 

An  Easter  Lily.   M.  C.  H.   50  cts. 

The  Roman  Primacy.  A.  D.  430-451.  Rev.  Luke 
Riving  ton,  D.  D.    I2.50. 

Christian  Persecution.  Written  from  an  Unpreju- 
diced Standpoint.     A.  H.  Craig.     I2.50. 

Retreat  Conferences  for  Convents.  Second  Series. 
Rev.  Charles  Cox,  O.  M.  I.     I1.35,  net. 

Jesus  Delaney.    Jostph  Gordon  Donnelly.     $1.50. 

Outlines  of  Meditations.  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Bellord. 
35  cts. 

The  Blessed  Sacrament.  St.  Anthony.  Rev.  Dr. 
Keller.     75  cts.  each. 

In  the  Turkish  Camp,  and  Other  Stories.  Konrad 
Kuemmel.     50  cts. 

One  Poor  Scruple.     Mrs.  Wilfrid  Ward.    I1.50. 

Unbelief  a  Sin.     Rev.  Edmund  Hill,  C.  P.     5  cts. 


Introduction  to  a  Devout  Life.    St.  Francis  de  Sales. 

50  cts. 
Between  Whiles.     Rev.  A.  B.  O'Neill,  C.  S.  C.     30 

cts. 
Bettering  Ourselves.    Katheri^ie  E.  Conway.    50  cts. 
Espiritu  Santo.     Henrietta  Dana  Skinner.    $1.25. 
The  College  Boy.     Anthony  Yorke.     85  cts. 
The  Child  of  God.   Mother  Mary  Loyola.   |r,  net. 
The  Blessed  Virgin.  Anecdotes  and  Examples.  Rev. 

Joseph  Keller,  D.  D.    75  cts. 
Devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.     Bossuet.     %\. 
Life  of  Henry  Benedict  Stuart,  Cardinal  Duke  of 

York.     Bernard  W.  Kelly.    I1.25. 
Memoirs  of  Bishop  Loras  and  of  Members  of  His 

Family.     Rev.  Louis  de  Cailly.    About  |i. 
The  Cure  of  St.  Philippe.     Francis  W.  Grey.     $2. 
Cambridge  Conferences.    Joseph  Rickaby,  S.  J.     40 

cts. 
The  Little  Flowers  of  St.  Francis.     T.  W.  Arnold. 

50  cts. 
Preparation  for  First  Holy  Communion.  Rev.  F.  X. 

Lasance.     75  cts. 
The  Catechism  of  Rodez.    Rev.  John  Thein.     I2.50, 

net. 
St.  John  Damascene  on   Holy  Images.    Mary  H. 

Allies.     $1. 
The  Four  Gospels.     Very  Rev.  F.  A.  Spencer,  O.  F. 

I1.50. 
Historic  Nuns.     Bessie  R.  Belloc.    $1.60,  net. 
The  Life  of  St.  Edmund  of  Abingdon.     Frances  de 

Paravicini.    |i.6o. 
Symbolism  of  Early  Christianity  from  the  Catacombs 

of  Rome.     Rt.  Rev.  F.  S.  Chatard.     25  cts. 
The  Triumph    of    Failure.     Rev.  P.  A.   Sheehan. 

1 1. 60,  net. 
Three  Studies  in  Literature.  Louis  E.  Gates.   $1.50. 
Diet  in  Illness  and  Convalescence.  Alice  Worthing- 

ton  Winthrop.    $1.50. 
Eleanor  Leslie.     A  Memoir.    /.  M.  Stone.    $2. 
A  Harp  of  Many  Chords.     Mary  F.  Nixon.     $1. 
The  Tales  Tim  Told  Us.     Mary  E.  Mannix.   75  cts. 
Peasants  in  Exile.     Henryk  Sienkiewicz.     75  cts. 
Meditations  on  the  Love  of  God.     Iray  Diego  de 

Estella.    $1,  net. 
The  Secret  of  Fougereuse.    Louise  Imogen  Guiney. 

$1.25. 
The  Sacred  Heart.     Rev.  Joseph  A.  Keller,  D.  D. 

70  cts. 
The  Cup  of  Tregarvans.  Frances  I.  Kershaw.  75  cts., 

net. 
Meditations  on  the  Incarnation  and  Death  of  Our 

Lord.    Cardinal  Wiseman.    |i.io. 
Mrs.  Markham's  Nieces.   Frances  I.  Kershaw.  |i.oo. 

net. 

Oxford  Conferences.   Rev.  Joseph  Rickaby,  S.  J.    40 

cts.,  net. 
Veneration  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Rohner-Brennan. 

J1.25. 
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HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME  BLESSED.— St.  Luke,  i.  48. 

NOTRE  DAME,  INDIANA,  JUNE  J7,  J899. 
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[Published  every  Saturday.    Copyright:  Rev.  D.  E.  Hudson,  CSC] 

The  Swofd  of  the  Lord.  *^"*^?     Will   it   l^enefit 


the    Church?— 
These  are  some  of  the  questions  which, 
in   view    of    the   ritualistic   controversy- 
no  w  going  on  in  England,  present  them- 
■\A7HERE  thelimperial  eagles  faltered  and  fell  down,      selves  before  us. 

Like  all  things  human,  the  Church  of 
England  may  be  said  to  be  slowly^ 
passing  away.  It  reminds  us  of  a  house 
built  upon  sand.  Wanting  in  foundation, 
it  stands  while  the  atmosphere  is  serene ; 
but  the  elements  being  in  commotion,  it 
trembles  and  falls  to  the  ground. 

Since  the  Tractarian  Movement,  the 
so-called  Church  of  England  as  by 
law  established  is  suffering  from  severe 
internal  disorders.  Doctors  have  been 
summoned,  remedies  have  been  applied, 
but  the  organism  has  not  been  bettered. 
Anglican  specialists  urge,  it  is  true,  an 
operation  in  the  way  of  reform ;  but  we 
doubt  if  it  will  meet  with  any  degree  of 
success.  To  our  mind,  the  Anglican  body 
is  laboring  under  the  extreme  weakness 
of  old  age,  —  a  malady  which  will  ulti- 
mately end  in  dissolution. 

Now,  whence,  may  we  ask,  proceed  the 
evils  which  consume  the  energies  of  the 
Establishment?  Anglicans  may  suggest 
''  Romanizing  tendencies."  But  if  we 
were  to  press  the  question  further,  we 
should  discover  that  their  rise  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  modern  school  of  higher 
criticism.  This  school,  which  at  one  time 
boasted  of  revolutionizing  the  whole 
domain  of  Roman  Catholic  orthodoxy, 
has  been  the  chief  factor  in  undermining 
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Where  wrangled  German,  Goth  and  Vandal  for 
.     the  crown 
Of  the  great   world,  its  pleasures,  plunder  and  re- 
nown, 
The  guardian  of  the  Cross  sojourneth  yet  alone, 
While  far  and  near  the  burdened  nations  make  their 

moan, 
Bowed  by  the  weight  of  weapons,  saving  not  their 
own. 

Because  he    loved  the  righteous   and  abhorred  the 

wrong, 
Because  he  served  the  weak  and  flattered  not  the 

strong, 
To  him  the  pain  and  power  of  his  Lord,  in  truth, 

belong. 
For   this    he  waits  alone  :    therefore,  by   watchful 

Heaven, 
To  him  its  highest  weapon,  Light,  hath  well  been 

given,— 
The  spiritual  sword  by  which  all  bonds  are  riven. 


The  Ritualistic  Agfitation* 

BY   THE   KEV.  CASIMIR  8MOGOR,  C.  S.  C. 

HAT  is  Ritualism?  What 
does  it  aim  at?  How  did  it 
originate  ?  Is  it  only  a  passing 
shadow,  a  mere  caprice,  or  is 
it  a  movement  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest  and  importance?  Has  it  any 
effect  on  the  members  of  the  Anglican 
communion?     Will   it  aid   the  cause    of 
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the  strength  of  the  Anglican  position. 
Thus  the  Establishment  beheld  itself 
deserted  and  attacked  by  the  very  men 
to  whom  it  had  looked  for  guidance 
and  support.  Under  the  pressure  of  this 
movement,  the  creation  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  Elizabeth,  not  being  able  to  resist 
the  charges  successfully,  raised  the  cry 
of  ** Treachery,"  which,  on  the  occasion 
of  new  disturbances,  it  does  not  cease 
to  repeat  even  unto  the  present  day. 
Its  members,  in  consequence,  split  into 
various  factions  and  carr}^  on  the  strife 
in  all  directions. 

Nor  does  Parliament  present  a  better 
spectacle.  That  body,  no  longer  united  in 
doctrine,  can  not  now  adjust  difficulties 
with  the  same  disinterestedness  which 
was  once  its  glory  and  its  prerogative. 
Ritualists  have  not  only  penetrated  the 
highways  of  the  Establishment,  but  they 
have  invaded  Parliament  itself.  This  is 
the  reason  why  the  present  excitement, 
instead  of  decreasing,  is  increasing  from 
day  to  day ;  this  explains  the  appearance 
of  so  many  articles  on  this  important 
subject  in  this  year's  newspapers  and 
magazines,  as  well  as  the  numerous 
books  and  pamphlets  published  recently. 

That  the  ritualistic  agitation  which 
occupies  the  minds  of  Anglicans  so  much 
to-day  is  of  slow  but  steady  growth  can 
not  reasonably  be  denied.  The  agitation 
may  be  said  to  have  begun  in  1894, 
when  the  question  of  Anglican  Orders 
was  broached.  A  writer  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  though  an  orthodox  Anglican, 
speaking  of  the  "Thirty -Nine  Articles" 
and  the  "Book  of   Common  Prayer,"* 

*  The  reign  of  Edward  V.  was  especially  suited 
to  the  English  Reformers.  In  1549  the  English 
Prayer  Book  made  its  appearance.  Its  second 
revised  version  was  passed  by  an  act  of  Parliament 
in  1052,  together  with  "The  Act  of  Uniformity  of 
Divine  Service."  The  Articles,  originally  forty- two 
in  number,  were  published  in  1551.  A  period  of 
restoration  under  Mary,  for  a  short  space  of  time, 
cooled  the  ardor  of  the  Reformers.  Elizabeth, 
however,  returned  to  the  religion  of  her  brother, 
reducing  the  Articles  to  their  present  number. 


Openly  admitted  the  uselessness  of  defend- 
ing a  creed  which,  in  his  opinion,  sadly 
needed  a  reform.  "A  society,"  he  sa^^s, 
"that  can  not  bear  reorganization,  when 
old  things  are  passing  and  new  things 
are  in  the  air,  is  a  society  that  can  not 
be  defended;  it  is  actually  in  articulo 
mortis.  Its  dissolution  may  be  deferred 
for  a  little  while,  but  you  can  not  keep  it 
alive  indefinitely  by  wrapping  it  up  in 
flannel  and  shutting  off  all  draughts."* 

The  discussion  about  Anglican  Orders, 
in  the  mean  time,  was  carried  on 
vigorously.  Naturally,  the  question  of 
ordination  became  the  pivotal  point  in 
the  controversy.  Those  of  the  Anglicans 
who  were  upholding  the  sacerdotal 
character  of  their  clergy  were  obliged 
to  prove  that  Barlow,  the  consecrator  of 
Parker,  was  bishop  not  in  name  merely 
but  in  reality.  As  was  to  be  expected, 
they  proved  it  to  their  own  satisfaction. 
They  were  even  indulging  the  hope  of 
having  their  views  ratified  by  the 
Supreme  Pontiff,  inasmuch  as  there  was 
a  diversity  of  opinions  among  Catholic 
theologians  and  scholars  on  the  question. 
Dalbus,  for  instance,  no  ordinary  scholar, 
accepted  the  episcopal  character  of 
Barlow  without  much  hesitation;!  and 
Duchesne,  famous  as  a  liturgist,  replying 
to  certain  difficulties  which  had  been 
raised  on  the  subject  of  reordination,  con- 
tended that  reordination  was  performed 
with  a  view  to  quiet  the  stings  of 
conscience  which  the  faithful  might  feel  in 
receiving  communion  from  one  ordained 
according  to  the  Anglican  rite.  $  But 
the  majority  of  Catholic  theologians, 
needless  to  say,  were  on  the  side  of 
Tournebize  and  Boudinhou,  who,  for 
historical  as  well  as  dogmatic  reasons, 
denied  the  validity  of  Anglican  Orders. 

How    deeply  interested   Lord    Halifax 


k 


*  "Church  Defence  or  Church  Reform?"    By  the 
Rev.  Dr.  elessop.    Jan.,  1896. 
t  "Les  Ordinations  Anglieanes,"  Arras,  1894. 
%  "Bulletin  Critique,"  Juillet,  1894. 
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was  in  having  the  Anglican  Orders  recog- 
nized as  valid  appears  from  the  active 
part  he  took  in  the  controvers3^  A  High 
Churchman  and  a  firm  believer  in  the 
Continuity  Theory,  which  lays  claim  to 
Apostolic  Succession,  he  was  anxious  to 
hear  his  theory  confirmed  by  the  highest 
authority  in  Christendom  —  the  Pope. 
To  prove  that  the  Establishment  sym- 
pathized with  him,  we  need  only  call  to 
mind  that  two  of  its  representatives — 
Denny  and  Lacey  —  were  sent  to  the 
Vatican  to  conciliate  the  good -will  of 
the  Roman  authorities  on  the  matter. 
The  feeling  of  the  Anglicans,  then,  when 
the  Supreme  Pontiff  rendered  a  decision 
contrary  to  their  expectation  can  be 
more  readily  imagined  than  described. 

The  efforts  of  Lord  Halifax  proved 
entirely  fruitless.  The  Bull  Apostolicas 
Curas,  which  appeared  in  September, 
1896,  declared  the  Anglican  ordinations 
to  have  been  invalid  and  utterly  void 
from  the  very  beginning.  The  Pope's 
reasons  were:  (1)  the  constant  practice 
of  the  Church  in  the  unconditional  reordi- 
nation  of  Anglicans,  and  (2)  the  defect 
of  form  and  intention. 

This  necessarily  provoked  a  reply.  The 
Anglican  archbishops  hoped  thereby  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  new  complica- 
tions and  to  conciliate  the  tenets  of  the 
High  and  the  Low  Churchmen.  That 
they  hopelessly  failed  in  achieving  their 
object  is  mainly  due  to  an  attempt  on 
their  part  to  harmonize  the  tenets  of 
all  the  Anglican  church  parties.  More- 
over, as  their  reply  was  arrogantly 
addressed  to  all  the  churches,  it  became 
the  duty  of  the  Catholic  episcopate, 
and  especially  of  England,  to  publish  a 
crushing  rejoinder. 

Now,  to  the  generality  of  Anglican 
ministers  the  position  of  the  Establish- 
ment seemed  untenable.  No  amount  of 
reasoning  could  convince  them  that  the 
church  of  Parker  and  Laud,  Tillotson 
and  Tait,  was  the  Church  of  Augustine, 


of  Becket  or  Anselm.  A  cursory  glance  at 
the  "Reply"  will  show  that  the  arch- 
bishops confounded  High  views  with 
Low  views,  sacraments  with  services, 
altars  with  tables,  real  presence  with  no 
presence.  Their  failure  to  vindicate  a 
unity  of  doctrine  of  the  post-Reformation 
type  doubtless  gave  rise  to  the  present 
agitation  about  Ritualism.  That  it  could 
grow  and  develop  as  it  did  without 
at  once  being  attacked  by  hostile 
factions  may  partly  be  explained  by  the 
connivance  of  the  bishops  themselves 
and  partly  by  the  Anglican  Church 
system.  A  churchman,  says  Augustine 
Birrell,  whether  cleric  or  lay,  owes  canon- 
ical obedience  to  his  diocesan  only.  No 
other  bishop  or  archbishop  has  any 
authority  over  him.  *  Our  age,  too,  with 
its  ever -increasing  love  of  novelty  and 
progress,  made  the  innovators  favorites 
with  a  great  body  of  Anglicans  —  High 
Churchmen,  —  who  since  the  Tractarian 
Movement  manifested  a  desire  to  con- 
form more  or  less  to  the  Catholic  ritual. 
Profiting  by  the  dissensions  which 
arose  among  the  bishops.  Ritualists  soon 
introduced  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass, 
used  candles  and  incense,  strenuously 
advocated  auricular  confession,  insisted 
on  the  reservation  of  the  Eucharist, 
offered  Masses  of  Requiem  and  prayers 
for  the  departed ;  all  of  which  is  expressly 
condemned  as ''Popish,"  "Romish,"  and 
"superstitious"  by  almost  as  many 
Articles  of  the  Anglican  creed. f  Among" 
the  Ritualists,  however,  the  Articles  are 
either  wholly  ignored  or  explained  away. 
The  Prayer  Book,  which  was  supposed 
to  embody  the  essential  principles  of 
the  Establishment,  no  longer  satisfies. 
Touching  on  this  important  subject. 
Bishop  Barry  t  says  : 

•  "  What,  then, did  Happen  at  the  Reformation?'*^ 
NiiiftHpnth  Century,  April,  18*.)(). 

t  Bp.  Forbes,  "  Explanation  of  the  Thirty- Nino 
Articles,"  London,  1.S71. 

t  "What  is  Ritualism?"  Contewporavy  Review^ 
Nov.,  1898. 
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"  The  open  English  Bible  and  the 
vernacular  service,  which  were  the  great 
trophies  of  the  English  Reformation, 
can  not  be  taken  away.  But  yet  there 
is  abroad  what  may  rightly  be  called 
a  '  Romanizing  '  tendency,  —  not  only 
adopting,  as  far  as  practicable,  eagerly, 
and  often  without  much  real  liturgical 
knowledge,  Roman  names,  usages,  rites, 
but  verging  toward  Roman  doctrine  on 
certain  crucial  points,  and  sympathizing 
in  a  great  degree  with  the  Roman  idea 
of  priestly  authority,  even  if  it  does 
not  recognize  the  natural  culmination  of 
that  idea  in  the  absolute  and  infallible 
power  of  the  Pope." 

And,  speaking  further  of  this  rebellious, 
inconsistent  clergy,  the  prelate  becomes 
indignant  while  making  the  following 
observation : 

**We  have  all  made  the  well-known 
declaration:  *I  assent  to  the  Thirty- 
Nine  Articles  of  religion  and  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer;  and  in  public  prayer 
and  the  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ments I  will  use  the  form  in  the  said 
book  prescribed,  and  none  othety  except 
so  far  as  shall  be  ordered  by  lawful 
authority.'"* 

Hence  the  bishop  can  not  understand 
how  men  will  take  this  solemn  oath 
only  to  trample  it  under  foot. 

{ Conclusion  next  week. ) 

*  "Breach  of  Church  J ja,w,"  Nineteenth  Century, 

June,  1898. 

♦  »  ♦ 

The  Bible  is  not  the  print  and  paper^ 
but  the  meaning  of  the  Sacred  Book. 
If,  instead  of  discerning  that  meaning, 
we  contemplate  in  the  text  but  our 
own  reflection,  finding  in  Holy  Scripture 
simply  what  our  several  acquirements 
or  associations  have  enabled  us  to 
bring  to  it,  have  we  not  reason  to  fear 
that  we  have  thus  changed  the  Word 
of  God  into  the  word  of  man,  and 
destroyed  by  misusing  the  divine  gift  ? 
— Aubrey  de  Vere. 


"Weighed  in  the  Balance. 

BY    CHRISTIAN    REID. 

Book  III. — The  Wings  of  Eros. 

IX. 

THE  day  after  the  meeting  with 
Irma  in  the  lane  Hastings  sur- 
prised Mr.  Kirby  by  appearing  in 
his  oflSce.  Notwithstanding  his 
surprise,  however,  that  busy  lawyer  and 
man  of  afiairs  greeted  very  cordially  the 
man  of  leisure,  whom  theoretically  he 
disapproved  and  personally  liked. 

"Sit  down,"  he  said  when  they  had 
shaken  hands,  "and  let  me  know  what 
I  can  do  for  you." 

"As  briefly  as  possible,  I  suppose," 
Hastings  responded.  "I  know  that  an 
idler  like  myself  is  an  object  of  suspicion, 
but  I  have  not  come  to  trouble  you 
without  a  reason.  I  want  to  ask  a 
question  on  behalf  of  Miss  Darracote." 

"Ah!  — on  behalf  of  Miss  Darracote!" 
repeated  the  lawyer.  There  was  an 
immediate  accession  of  interest  in  his 
manner  and  keenness  in  his  glance  as 
he  swung  his  chair  around  to  face  the 
man  seated  opposite  him,  — a  picture, 
as  usual,  of  composure  and  cool  self- 
possession.  "And  what  is  the  question  ?  " 
he  inquired. 

"One  which  will  probably  seem  to 
you  very  unimportant.  Do  you  know 
anything  of  one  of  Mr.  Darracote's  old 
clerks  whose  name  is  Peter  Wilkins?" 

Hastings  put  the  question  carelessly 
enough,  but  the  name  with  which  he 
concluded  had  hardly  passed  his  lips 
when  he  saw  in  Mr.  Kirby's  face  that 
he  did  not  consider  it  unimportant.  So 
far  from  that  a  sudden  and  grave  change 
came  over  the  lawyer's  countenance. 

"Has  Miss  Darracote  seen  Peter  Wil- 
kins?"  he  asked,  in  his  turn. 

"She  met  him  accidentally  yesterday," 
Hastings    answered;     "and  his   manner 
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made  a  deep  impression  upon  her.  I 
saw  her  immediately  afterward,  and  she 
asked  me  if  I  knew  anything  about  him. 
Of  course  I  could  give  her  little  informa- 
tion; but  I  endeavored  to  dissuade  her 
from  an  intention  she  had  conceived  of 
offering  him  a  pension,  on  the  ground  of 
his  age  and  his  thirty  years'  service  with 
Mr.  Darracote." 

''Tut,  tut!"  said  Mr.  Kirby,  rather 
impatiently.  "She  has  no  reason  to  do 
anything  of  the  kind." 

''  So  I  represented  to  her,  but  I  fear 
with  little  success  ;  for  she  evidently 
clung  to  the  idea,  and  repeated  that  he 
had  the  appearance  of  a  person  in  need. 
There  was  also  a  child  who  seemed  to 
have  roused  the  young  girl's  sympathy 
very  much — " 

''What!"  interrupted  the  lawyer. 
"Had  Wilkins  a  child  with  him?" 

"  Yes  :  his  grandchild,  so  he  said  or 
she  supposed.  Struck  by  this  child's 
appearance,  Miss  Darracote  asked  her 
kindly  if  she  would  not  like  to  visit 
Argyle;  and  then  she  says  that  some- 
thing singular  occurred.  After  giving 
the  invitation,  she  glanced  at  Wilkins 
and  met  a  look  which  she  describes  as 
expressing  resentment  and  even  absolute 
enmity.  This  surprised  and  naturally 
disconcerted  her  so  much  that,  in  her 
own  words,  she  left  them  quickly — " 

"Where  did  this  meeting  take  place?" 
Mr.  Kirby  interrupted  again. 

"  At  the  door  of  a  small  Catholic 
church  in  the  neighborhood  of  Argyle,  to 
which  she  goes  frequently.  The  meeting 
seems  to  have  been  altogether  accidental ; 
but  Wilkins  addressed  her,  inquiring  if 
she  was  Miss  Darracote;  and  she  is 
certain  that  he  had  some  request  which 
he  wished  to  make.  She  fancies  that  this 
was  probably  for  pecuniary  assistance, 
and  hence  her  idea  of  the  pension.  But 
when  she  described  to  me  the  man's 
appearance  and  manner,  the  description 
at  once  recalled  the  extraordinary  scene 


which  he  made  on  the  night  of  Mr. 
Darracote's  death.  You  will  remember 
having  heard  of  it?  " 

Mr.  Kirby  nodded. 

"It  strikes  me,  therefore,  that  Wilkins 
must  be  mentally  unbalanced  or  else 
that  he  possesses  a  knowledge  of  some 
episode  in  Mr.  Darracote's  life  which  is 
perhaps  of  a  nature  to  make  him  think 
his  silence  worth  buying.  In  either 
case,  you  will  agree  with  me  that  Miss 
Darracote  should  be  protected  against 
him ;  for  her  generous  impulses,  combined 
with  her  inexperience,  render  her  partic- 
ularly liable  to  become  the  victim  of 
such  a  person." 

The  speaker  uttered  the  last  words  in 
the  tone  of  one  who  expects  an  unhesi- 
tating assent,  but  Mr.  Kirby  did  not 
answer  for  a  moment.  He  sat  silent,  in 
an  attitude  of  consideration  —  his  brows 
drawn  together  and  the  fingers  of  one 
hand  lightly  tapping  on  the  desk  beside 
him.  Then,  before  Hastings'  surprise  at 
his  silence  had  reached  the  point  of 
expression,  he  looked  up. 

"  I  agree  with  you  that  Miss  Darracote 
must  be  protected,"  he  said;  "although 
neither  of  your  opinions  with  regard  to 
Wilkins  is  correct.  He  is  not  mentally 
unbalanced,  and  he  is  not  trying  to  levy 
blackmail  on  any  discreditable  secret.  He 
is  simply,  and  I  believe  disinterestedly, 
trying  to  secure  justice  for  a  person 
whom  he  believes  to  have  been,  iu  a 
certain  sense,  wronged." 

"And  who  is  that  person?"  Hastings 
asked,  very  much  startled. 

"One  whom  he  regards  as  the  natural 
heir  of  Mr.  Darracote.  There  is  no  reason 
why  I  should  not  tell  you  the  story,  as 
he  told  it  to  me  after  Mr.  Darracote's 
death;  for  it  will  become  a  matter  of 
public  knowledge  if  he  decides  to  carry 
the  claim  into  a  court  of  law.  Briefly, 
then,  you  are  probably  aware  that  Mr. 
Darracote  was  married  twice  —  his  first 
wife  dying  when  he  was  quite  a  young 
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man,  before  he  came  to  this  city  or  made 
his  fortune?" 

"Yes,"  Hastings  answered.  *'I  have 
heard  my  father,  who  was  his  oldest  and 
most  intimate  friend,  mention  the  fact; 
and  also  that  there  was  a  daughter  who 
made  some  marriage  which  he  considered 
disgraceful  and  which  he  never  forgave." 

"She  eloped,  while  at  school,  with  an 
actor,"  Mr.  Kirby  went  on;  "and  the 
circumstances  of  the  elopement  as  well 
as  the  character  of  the  man  were,  I 
gather,  so  particularly  bad  that  Mr. 
Darracote  was  justified  in  sternly  repudi- 
ating her.  At  all  events,  he  did  so ;  and 
she  at  once  went  on  the  stage,  where  she 
wras,  it  appears,  moderately'  successful 
as  an  actress.  With  her  husband,  she 
drifted  out  to  Australia,  and  there  the 
man  disappears  from  the  story.  In  the 
usual  theatrical  fashion,  they  disagreed 
and  parted.  She  married  again  and  yet 
again — Heaven  only  knows  how  often! 
Presently,  while  still  enough  of  a  popular 
favorite  to  have  kept  her  from  troubling 
her  father,  she  died.  Soon  after  a  man 
appeared  here,  claiming  to  have  been 
her  last  husband,  and  bringing  a  child 
with  him  who  he  declared  was  hers. 
To  this  man,  so  Wilkins  tells  me,  Mr. 
Darracote  said  :  *  With  you  I  have 
nothing  to  do.  You  have  not  the  faintest 
claim  of  any  kind  upon  me.  But  if  you 
can  bring  me  satisfactory  proof  that 
the  child  of  whom  you  talk  is  really 
my  daughter's  child,  I  will,  to  a  certain 
extent,  provide  for  her.  Assertions 
amount  to  nothing.  Understand  that  I 
must  have  proof;  and  if  you  can  not 
produce  it,  there  is  not  the  least  need 
for  you  to  trouble  me  again.'  This  w^as 
his  ultimatum,  and  we  who  knew  him 
can  imagine  how  unbending  he  was  in 
maintaining  it." 

"  That  is  easily  imagined,"   observed 
Hastings.  "  But  where  does  Peter  Wilkins 
enter  the  story?  " 
"Just  at  the  point  I  have  reached.    He 


met  the  man  and  child  —  how  or  where 
I'  forget,  and  it  is  a  detail  which  does 
not  matter.  —  and  had  his  sympathies 
very  much  stirred.  The  man,  it  seems, 
"was  dying  of  consumption,  and  was,  or 
professed  to  be,  very  anxious  about  the 
future  of  the  child.  Wilkins  listened  to 
his  story  and  undertook  to  approach 
Mr.  Darracote  again  on  her  behalf.  He 
was  met  by  the  same  reply :  '  I  will 
run  no  risk  of  rewarding  imposture. 
Either  bring  incontestable  proof  that 
the  child  is  what  he  claims,  or  do  not 
come  to  me  again.'  So  Wilkins  went  to 
work  to  obtain  if  possible  the  necessary 
proof. 

"Meanwhile  the  man — Vidal,  I  believe, 
was  his  name— died ;  and  the  child  being 
destitute,  Wilkins  took  charge  of  her. 
According  to  his  own  account,  he  has 
left  no  means  in  his  power  untried  to 
prove  that  she  is  what  he  believes  her 
to  be.  He  was  not  able  to  send  an  agent 
to  Australia,  but  he  wrote  unceasingly; 
and  whenever  he  obtained  anything 
which  he  regarded  as  proof  he  carried  it 
to  Mr.  Darracote.  But  nothing  which 
he  obtained  was  of  a  convincing  nature, 
and  finally  Mr.  Darracote  forbade  him 
to  mention  the  subject  to  him  again.  So 
matters  went  on  for  a  considerable  time, 
until  at  last  Wilkins  received  an  affidavit 
from  a  woman  whom,  by  means  of 
letters,  he  had  sought  long,  which  he 
regarded  as  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
child's  parentage,  and  which  he  hoped 
would  appear  so  to  Mr.  Darracote.  But 
when  the  paper  arrived  it  was  well 
known  that  Mr.  Darracote  was  dying. 
Nevertheless,  out  to  Argyle  rushed  Peter 
Wilkins;  and  you,  who  met  him  that 
night,  will  remember  how  passionate 
was  his  appeal  to  be  allowed  to  see  the 
man  whose  end  was  so  near." 

"I  remember  well  that  it  impressed  me 
so  much  that  I  carried  his  message  to 
Mr.  Darracote,  who,  to  my  great  surprise, 
consented    to    see  him,"    said  Hastings. 
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"But  he  could  not  have  regarded  the 
proof  as  conclusive,  for  nothing  came  of 
the  interview." 

'*You  forget,"  returned  Mr.  Kirby, 
gravely.  "  Much  came  of  it.  I  was  sent 
for  in  haste,  but  before  I  reached  Argyle 
Mr.  Darracote  was  dead." 

"  And  from  the  fact  that  you  were  sent 
for,  do  you  believe  that  he  accepted  the 
proof?" 

*'No.  He  was  too  clear-headed  a  man 
for  that — I  mean  to  accept  it  absolutely. 
But  I  believe  that  for  the  first  time, 
probably,  he  began  to  think  it  possible 
that  the  child  was  really  his  grandchild. 
From  my  knowledge  of  his  character — of 
his  strong  sense  of  justice  and  his  highly- 
developed  cautiousness, — I  think  that 
what  he  intended  was  to  add  a  codicil 
to  his  will,  directing  that  the  matter 
should  be  thoroughly  looked  into;  and 
that,  in  case  the  necessary  proofs  of  the 
child's  parentage  were  found,  she  should 
be  properly  provided  for.  That  is  what 
I  should  have  expected  Mr.  Darracote  to 
do,  and  what  Peter  Wilkins  thinks  that 
he  meant  to  do." 

'*It  is  a  strange  and  certainly  a  very 
unexpected  story,"  said  Hastings,  as  the 
lawyer's  voice  ceased.  His  composure  of 
manner  was  unmoved,  but  in  his  eyes 
surprise  and  many  other  emotions  were 
shining.  '*In  the  first  place,  let  me  ask, 
what  is  the  legal  aspect  of  the  case? — 
what  does  the  claim  amount  to  as  it 
stands?" 

"Very  little  —  and  very  much,"  Mr. 
Kirby  answered.  "  That  sounds  oracular, 
but  my  meaning  can  be  easily  explained. 
The  proof  offered  is  at  present  insufficient 
to  establish  the  child's  claim.  But  it  is 
amply  sufficient  to  found  a  lawsuit  upon, 
which  might  last  for  3'ears.  Of  course, 
when  Wilkins  came  to  me  I  gave  him  no 
encouragement  whatever.  But  he  has 
only  to  go  to  another  law\^er  to  be 
assured  that  he  has  a  good  chance  to 
succeed    if  he  carries  his    case  into    the 


courts.  Evidenth',  however,  he  hesitates 
to  take  this  step,  and  has  probably 
decided  to  appeal  to  Miss  Darracote  for 
what  he  conceives  to  be  justice." 

"If  he  is  allowed  to  do  that,"  said 
Hastings,  calmly,  "you  will  probably  be 
summoned  by  Miss  Darracote  to  make 
out  the  necessary  legal  documents  for 
transferring  the  estate  from  herself  to 
this  waif  and  stray  of  a  child." 

"Hardly,"  replied  the  lawyer,  with  an 
incredulous  smile.  "She  is  very  young, 
inexperienced  and  no  doubt  generous, 
but  she  is  not  likely  to  carrj'  generosity 
to  such  a  point  as  that.  She  might  wish 
to  do  more,  however,  than  is  at  all 
advisable  or  necessary  —  that  I  readily 
believe, — and  therefore  some  steps  should 
be  devised  for  her  protection.  Now,  the 
question  is,  what  steps  are  likely  to  be 
effective?" 

"Only  one  possible  plan  occurs  to  me," 
said  Hastings.  "Send  for  Peter  Wilkins 
and  tell  him  that  you  will  despatch  an 
agent  to  Australia  to  examine  into  the 
proof  of  the  child's  parentage,  on  the 
condition  that  in  the  meantime  he  does 
not  approach,  address,  or  in  any  way 
trouble  Miss  Darracote." 

Mr.  Kirby  glanced  keenly  at  the 
speaker. 

"A  very  good  plan,  and  perhaps  the 
most  effective,"  he  said.  "But  I  need 
scarcely  remind  you  that  means  are 
required  to  send  an  agent  to  Australia." 

"Draw  upon  me  for  the  means,"  was 
the  quiet  response.  "I  shall  regard  it 
as  a  small  return  for  Mr.  Darracote's 
liberal  bequest  to  me,  if  I  am  able  to 
settle  this  matter,  which  plainly  can  not 
be  left  in  its  present  condition." 

"It  is  the  only  wise  thing  to  do,  and 
should  have  been  done  long  since  by  Mr. 
Darracote  himself, "  said  the  lawyer.  He 
paused  and  drummed  again  for  a  moment 
with  his  fingers  on  the  desk.  "But  you 
must  be  prepared  for  the  possibility  that 
the    proofs    of    the    parentage   may   be 
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found,"  he  suddenly  added,  in  a  warning 
tone. 
Hastings  smiled  as  their  eyes  met. 

"I  understand  your  meaning,"  he  said. 
**  But  if  the  proofs  exist  they  will  sooner 
or  later  come  to  light ;  for  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time  when  Peter  Wilkins  will 
bring  the  claim  to  the  notice  of  some 
one  who,  as  a  matter  of  speculation,  will 
provide  all  the  means  necessary.  It  is 
better,  therefore,  to  know  the  truth  at 
once.  When  we  do  know  it,  you  can  go 
to  Miss  Darracote,  lay  the  facts  before 
her  and  advise  her  how  to  act.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  is  possible  that 
she  may  listen  to  your  advice.  But  if 
the  matter  is  brought  to  her  knowledge 
by  Wilkins,  her  sympathies  worked  upon, 
and  certain  quixotic  ideas  and  scruples 
which  she  has  aroused,  it  might  be  impos- 
sible for  you  or  any  one  else  to  prevent 
her  from  throwing  away  her  fortune." 

**I  must  believe  that  you  are  mis- 
taken," said  Mr.  Kirby.  '*I  have  seen 
nothing  in  the  young  lady  that  could 
lead  me  to  think  her  —  well,  in  plain 
language,  such  a  fool.  But,  putting  aside 
any  question  of  what  she  might  be  led 
to  do,  it  will  certainly  be  well  to  save 
her  from  disquiet  and  annoyance.  So  I 
will  send  for  Wilkins,  as  you  suggest^ 
and  put  him  under  strict  bond  not  to 
molest  her." 

"  Send  for  him  immediately,"  said 
Hastings, with  emphasis.  **  It  was  plainly 
a  mere  chance  which  prevented  his 
addressing  her  on  the  subject  yesterday ; 
but,  with  the  encouragement  which  she 
gave  him,  he  may  go  to  Argyle  at  any 
time.  And  if  he  sees  her,  precaution  will 
be  too  late." 

'*I  shall  lose  no  time  in  summoning 
him,"  replied  the  lawyer.  He  paused, 
hesitated  a  moment,  glanced  doubtfully 
at  the  other,  who  began  to  draw  on  his 
gloves  preparatory  to  departure,  and 
finally  said,  a  little  hastily: 

' '  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Hastings,  that  as  an 


old  friend  of  Mr.  Darracote,  and  one  well 
acquainted  with  his  wishes,  you  will  let 
me  say  that  I  am  glad  to  think  that  this 
interest  in  Miss  Darracote  means  that 
you  are  disposed  to  realize  what  you 
know  to  have  been  his  hope  with  regard 
to  both  of  you." 

Hastings  looked  up  with  slightly 
elevated  eyebrows,  from  a  glove  which 
he  was  buttoning. 

'*I  was  not  aware,"  he  said,  in  a  some- 
what reserved  tone, ''that  Mr.  Darracote 
mentioned  the  hope  to  which  you  allude 
to  any  one  beside  myself." 

"My  business  with  him  on  the  night 
of  his  death,"  said  Mr.  Kirby,  "was  to 
write,  at  his  dictation,  a  letter  to  his 
cousin  and  residuary  legatee,  Mr.  Gilbert 
Darracote,  fully  setting  forth  his  wishes 
on  the  point.  It  cost  me,  I  assure  you,  a 
great  deal  of  anxious  thought  to  decide 
what  disposition  to  make  of  that  letter 
after  I  heard  of  the  sudden  death  of  the 
man  to  whom  it  was  addressed." 

"And  what  disposition  did  you  make 
of  it?"  asked  Hastings. 

The  lawyer  pointed  to  a  box,  labelled 
"  Darracote,"  in  a  pigeon-hole  before  him. 

"It  is  there,"  he  said.  "Strictly  speak- 
ing, I  was  perhaps  bound  to  turn  it  over 
to  Mr.  Gilbert  Darracote's  daughter. 
But,  knowing  its  contents,  I  could  not 
bring  myself  to  put  it  in  her  hands.  And, 
frankly,  Mr.  Hastings,  I  was  considering 
your  interests  in  refraining  from  doing 
so.  I  was  determined  that  for  your 
own  sake,  as  well  as  on  account  of  Mr. 
Darracote's  wishes,  you  should  have  a 
fair  field ;  and,  unless  this  young  lady  is 
very  unlike  most  of  her  sex,  the  request 
made  in  that  letter  would  have  had  an 
effect  upon  her  contrary  to  that  which 
Mr.  Darracote  desired." 

"I  should  hardly  have  credited  you 
with  so  much  knowledge  of  feminine 
perversity,"  said  Hastings,  with  a  sudden 
gleam  of  amusement  in  his  eyes.  "I  am 
obliged    for   your   consideration    of    my 
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interests,  but  you    seem  to  have   taken 
my  intentions  very  much  for  granted." 

*'How  was  it  possible  for  me  to  do 
otherwise  when  I  saw  Miss  Darracote?  " 
asked  the  other.  ''I  am  an  old  man, 
but  I  can  truthfully  say  that  I  have 
never  seen  a  more  beautiful  or  a  more 
charming  girl.  And  when  to  such  per- 
sonal attractions  the  great  Darracote 
fortune  is  added  —  well,  really,  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, I  should  have  to  entertain  a  much 
lower  opinion  than  I  do  of  your  sense 
to  imagine  that  there  is  any  hesitation 
on  your  side  to  comply  with  the  earnest 
wish  of  our  old  friend." 

The  genuine  kindliness  and  interest  of 
the  speaker's  tone  conquered  Hastings' 
reserve.  After  all,  a  man  who  knew  so 
much  might  be  permitted  to  know  a  little 
more,  if  only  as  a  reward  for  his  exercise 
of  discretion  with  regard  to  the  letter. 

"You  are  right,"  he  said,  frankly.  "It 
is  impossible  to  see  Miss  Darracote  and 
not  feel  that  her  fortune  is  a  very  small 
part  of  her  attractions.  I  made  no 
promise  to  Mr.  Darracote,  and  certainly 
no  resolution  to  myself,  regarding  his 
wishes;  but  I  may  say  to  you  candidly 
that  I  had  little  idea  of  being  able  to 
fulfil  them  —  until  I  met  Miss  Darracote. 
Since  then  I  have  felt  that  I  shall  be  a 
very  fortunate  man  if  I  am  permitted 
to  fulfil  them.  But  this  is  a  point  still 
altogether  in  doubt.  As  matters  stand, 
however,  I  do  not  wish  her  to  be  troubled 
and  annoyed  by  any  knowledge  of 
Wilkins'  threatened  claim.  Now  I  have 
no  right  to  advise  and  no  influence  over 
her,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  the 
matter  came  to  her  knowledge  she  would 
act  with  quixotic  generosity.  By  means 
of  the  delay  we  have  planned,  I  may 
obtain  both  the  right  and  the  influence 
which  are  lacking  now,  and  the  final 
disposition  of  the  claim  may  be  left  in 
my  hands.  You  will  agree  with  me  that 
it  is  worth  sending  a  man  to  Australia 
to  gain  this  end." 


Mr.  Kirby  nodded  his  worldly-wise 
head. 

"Very  well  worth  it,"  he  said,  emphat- 
ically. "Business  arrangements  should 
never  be  in  the  hands  of  women.  They 
always  incline  to  one  extreme  or  the 
other,— are  either  too  generous  or  too 
penurious.  We  must  endeavor  to  save 
Miss  Darracote's  fortune  for  her— if  nec- 
essary against  herself.  You  may  depend 
that  after  I  have  seen  Wilkins  he  will 
carefully  refrain  from  troubling  her.  And, 
fortunately,  it  is  a  long  distance  from 
here  to  Australia." 

( To  be  continued. ) 


A  Pope's  Private  Letters* 

SECOND    SERIES. 

To  Lord . 

1WAS  hardly  prepared  to  find  such  a 
genius  as  yours  becoming  the  dupe 
of  modem  philosophy.  Your  understand- 
ing should  set  you  above  the  sophistry 
which  it  engenders,  and  which  levels 
us  to  the  sad  condition  of  the  brute. 
If  there  is  a  God,  as  Nature  cries  aloud 
through  all  her  works,  there  must  be  a 
religion.  If  there  is  a  religion,  it  must  be 
incomprehensible,  sublime,  and  ancient  as 
the  world,  as  being  an  emanation  from 
an  infinite  and  eternal  Being.  If  these 
are  its  characteristics,  it  must  be  Chris- 
tianity;  and  if  it  is  Christianity,  it  must 
be  acknowledged  to  be  divine,  and  heart 
and  soul  should  acquiesce  in  it. 

Is  it,  then,  credible  that . . .  this  intelli- 
gence which  dwells  in  us  —  which  com- 
bines, which  calculates,  which  extends 
beyond  the  earth,  which  mounts  above 
the  firmament,  which  recollects  the  ages 
past  and  penetrates  into  those  which  are 
to  come,  and  has  an  idea  of  that  which 
ought  to  last  forever,  — should  shine 
forth  one  moment,  only  to  disappear 
afterward  like  a  feeble  vapor? 
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What  is  that  voice  which  incessantly 
proclaims  within  you  that  you  were  born 
for  great  things  ?  What  are  those  desires 
which  convince  you  that  there  is  nothing 
on  earth  which  can  satisfy  the  longings 
of  your  heart  ?  When  one  estranges 
oneself  from  God,  one  is  like  a  sick  man 
writhing  in  agony ;  and  the  light  of  his 
reason  being  greatly  dimmed  by  his 
unbelief,  he  is  left  in  a  darkness  replete 
with  horror. 

The  consciousness  which  assures  you 
of  your  own  existence  —  I  should  say 
that  intimate  testimony  which  you  find 
within — assures  you  of  the  existence  of 
a  God,  and  can  not  give  you  a  lively 
idea  of  Him  without  impressing  you  with 
an  idea  of  religion.  The  worship  which 
we  render  to  the  Supreme  Being  is  so 
linked  with  Him  that  the  human  heart 
is  satisfied  only  when  it  is  rendering 
such  homage,  or  conforming  to  the  order 
which  He  has  established. 

If  there  is  a  God,  He  ought  naturall}' 
to  be  beneficent ;  and  if  He  is  beneficent, 
you  ought  by  the  jus  test  consequence  to 
thank  Him  for  His  benefits.  Neither  your 
existence  nor  your  health  comes  from 
yourself.  About  seven  and  twenty  years 
ago  you  were  nothing,  when  all  of  a 
sudden  you  became  an  organized  body, 
enriched  with  a  soul  to  act  as  its  master, 
to  command  and  guide  it  according  to 
its  will  and  pleasure. 

This  reflection  leads  you  to  seek  for  the 
Author  of  life;  and  when  you  examine 
you  will  find  Him  within  yourself  and 
in  everj^thing  which  surrounds  you, 
without  any  one  of  these  objects  being 
able  to  boast  of  its  being  a  part  of 
His  substance;  for  God  is  single  and 
indivisible,  and  can  not  therefore  be 
identified  with  the  elements. 

If  the  religion  which  He  has  established 
has  taken  different  forms,  and  has  since 
been  perfected  by  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah,  it  is  because  God  has  treated 
it  as  He  has  treated  our  reason,  which 


at  first  was  only  a  feeble  ray  ;  but 
afterward,  disclosing  itself  by  degrees, 
appeared  in  the  brightest  light. 

Is  it  for  man  to  question  the  Deity 
with  regard  to  His  conduct  ?  Is  it  for 
a  creature  to  regulate  the  ways  of  his 
Creator,  to  prescribe  the  way  in  which 
He  must  operate?  God  communicates 
Himself  to  us  in  part,  but  reserves  to 
Himself  the  right  of  absolute  dominion, 
because  there  is  nothing  that  is  not  truly 
subject  to  Him.  If  He  clearly  manifested 
His  designs  to  us  here  below,  if  the 
mysteries  which  astonish  and  confound 
us  were  laid  open  to  our  view,  we  should 
have  that  intuitive  vision  which  He 
reserves  till  after  this  life,  and  death 
would  then  be  unnecessary.  Vision  is 
for  heaven  only.  Cognoscam,  sicut  et 
cognitus  sum, — **I  shall  know  God  as  I 
am  known  by  Him."  Yet  we  would 
anticipate  that  moment,  forgetful  of 
the  fact  that  everything  is  regulated 
by  Infinite  Wisdom,  and  that  we  have 
nothing  to  do  on  our  part  but  to  submit 
and  to  adore.  The  unbeliever  changes 
nothing  of  the  designs  of  God  when  he 
dares  to  rise  up  against  Him.  He  even 
enters  into  His  plan,  —  that  comprehen- 
sive plan,  where  the  evil  concurs  with 
the  good  for  the  harmony  of  this  world 
and  for  the  happiness  of  the  next. 

Religion  and  nature  are  equally  derived 
from  God  ;  and  both  the  one  and  the 
other,  though  in  very  different  ways, 
have  their  mysteries,  their  incomprehen- 
sibilities. And  for  the  same  reason  that 
the  existence  of  nature  is  not  denied, 
though  its  operations  are  often  con- 
cealed, religion  can  not  and  ought  not  to 
be  rejected  on  account  of  its  obscurities. 

There  is  nothing  here  which  has  not 
a  dark  side  ;  because  our  soul,  weighed 
down  by  a  body  which  oppresses  and 
darkens  it,  is  not  capable  of  seeing 
through  everything.  It  is  in  a  kind  of 
infancy  while  on  earth,  and  should  have 
light  in  proportion  to  the  weakness  of  its 
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sight,  till  death  disengages  it  from  the 
load  which  weighs  it  down.  It  is  like  a 
birdling  which  pants  and  cries  in  its 
nest  till  it  can  spring  up  into  the  air 
and  take  its  natural  flight. 

The  evolution  of  religion  is  admirable 
in  the  eyes  of  a  true  philosopher.  It  is 
at  first  seen  like  a  twilight  issuing  from 
the  dark  bosom  of  chaos ;  then,  like  the 
beautiful  aurora,  it  announces  the  day^ 
which  at  last  appears,  but  surrounded 
with  clouds,  so  that  it  can  not  manifest 
itself  in  meridian  splendor  until  the 
heavens  shall  be  opened. 

Has,  then,  the  unprincipled  unbeliever 
any  particular  evidence  to  assure  him 
that  what  we  believe  is  chimerical?  At 
what  time  and  in  what  place  does  this 
secret  light  come  to  shine  upon  him?  Is 
it  at  times  when  his  passions  overpower 
and  govern  him,  or  is  it  in  the  midst 
of  public  shows  and  pleasures  where  he 
commonly  passes  his  life? 

It  is  astonishing,  my  lord,  how  men 
ignore  all  the  authority  of  tradition 
and  elude  the  influence  of  the  wisest 
witnesses,  to  defer  blindly  to  two  or 
three  people  who  give  them  lessons  in 
rank  infidelity.  They  will  not  tolerate 
inspiration,  and  yet  they  look  on  those 
people  as  oracles;  whence  it  may  easily 
be  concluded  that  nothing  but  their 
passions  can  attach  them  to  infidelity. 
They  abhor  a  religion  which  restrains 
them  when  they  wish  to  go  with  the 
torrent  of  their  vices. 

Christianity  is  a  superb  picture  traced 
out  by  the  hand  of  God,  which  He 
presented  to  man  while  it  was  yet  but 
sketched,  to  remain  so  till  Jesus  Christ 
should  come  to  finish  it,  and  give  it  the 
lustre  and  coloring  it  is  to  bear  through- 
out eternity.  In  eternity  religion  will  be 
the  only  object  to  engage  our  attention, 
because  it  will  be  in  the  essence  of 
God  Himself,  — making,  as  St.  Augustine 
beautifully  expresses  it,  '*a  whole  with 
Him...." 


They  who  are  intent  upon  this  world 
see  nothing  of  all  this;  but  you  would 
judge  of  these  things  as  I  do  if  you  were 
disengaged  from  all  the  pleasures  and  all 
the  riches  which  make  you  a  materialist 
in  spite  of  yourself.  Christianity  is  spirit 
and  life,  and  they  stray  widely  from  it 
who  are  occupied  only  with  what  is 
material.  Souls  become  enlightened  at 
death  only  because  they  are  no  longer 
bound  to  bodies  which  overcloud  and 
darken  them.  True  philosophy,  in  dis- 
engaging man  from  whatever  is  carnal, 
does  for  many  what  death  will  effect 
for  all  one  day.  However,  that  is  by 
no  means  the  modern  philosophy,  which 
acknowledges  no  existence  but  that  of 
matter;  and  regards  metaphysics  as  a 
study  purely  chimerical,  although  it  is 
much  more  certain  than  physics,  which 
has  its  existence  only  in  the  senses. 

I  do  not  enter  into  the  evidences  of 
religion.  They  have  already  been  so 
often  and  so  well  explained  in  immortal 
works  that  I  could  only  repeat  them- 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  all  things,  the  key  of  all  mysteries 
of  grace  and  nature;  so  that  it  is  not 
in  the  least  surprising  that  we  should 
stray  after  a  thousand  absurd  systems 
when  we  do  not  steer  by  that  sublime 
compass.  I  can  not  give  you  a  reason 
for  anything  in  physics  or  in  morals,  as 
Cardinal  Bembo  wrote  to  a  philosopher 
of  his  time,  if  a^ou  do  not  recognize  Jesus 
Christ.  Even  the  creation  of  this  world 
is  inexplicable,  incomprehensible,  and 
impossible,  if  it  be  not  related  to  the 
Incarnate  Word ;  for  God  can  have  no 
other  intention  in  what  He  does  but 
one  that  concerns  the  Infinite.  This  is 
the  reason  why  St.  John  called  our 
Saviour  Alpha  and  Omega,  and  why  the 
Apostle  told  us  that  ages  were  made 
by  Him.    Per  quern  fecit  et  ssecula. 

Study,  then,  as  much  as  a  creature  is 
capable  this  God-Man,  and  you  will  find 
all  the  treasures  of  science  and  wisdom 
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in  Him.  You  will  observe  that  He  is  the 
first  link  of  that  chain  which  binds  all 
things  visible  and  invisible;  and  you 
will  acknowledge  Him  to  be  that  divine 
breath  which  inspires  justice  and  holiness 
into  all  hearts.  The  unbeliever  can  never 
give  a  satisfactory  answer  when  you  ask 
him,  ''Who  is  this  Jesus  Christ, — this 
Man  at  the  same  time  so  simple  and 
so  divine,  so  sublime  and  so  humble ;  so 
pure  in  the  whole  course  of  His  life,  so 
great  in  His  Passion,  so  magnanimous 
at  His  death?"  But  let  me  answer 
this  question  without  evasion:  If  He  is 
only  a  man,  He  is  an  impostor ;  for  He 
has  said  He  was  God.  And  if  He  is  an 
impostor,  what  becomes  of  His  sublime 
virtues?  What  becomes  of  His  Gospel, 
in  which  He  strictly  forbids  the  least 
equivocation  ?  And  how  account  for  the 
victories  of  His  disciples  in  all  parts  of 
the  world?  And  if  He  is  a  God,  what 
ought  we  to  think  of  His  religion  and 
those  who  dare  to  combat  it? 

Ah,  my  lord,  behold  what  is  better 
to  know  and  better  to  examine  than  all 
the  secular  sciences  which  you  study! 
Sciences  will  have  an  end.  Linguae  cessa- 
bunt  scientia  destruetur,  —  ''Languages 
shall  cease,  and  science  be  destroyed." 
And  there  will  remain  nothing  but  the 
knowledge  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

Consider  but  yourself,  and  that  view 
will  necessarily  lead  you  on  to  truth. 
The  smallest  motion  of  your  finger 
is  proof  of  the  action  of  God  upon  your 
body;  this  action  implies  a  Providence; 
this  Providence  informs  you  that  you 
are  dear  to  your  Creator;  and  this 
information  leads  you  from  truth  to 
truth,  till  you  come  to  those  truths 
which  are  revealed.  If  you  are  neither 
the  creator  of  yourself  nor  your  own 
ultimate  end,  you  ought  necessarily  to 
search  for  Him  who  is.  And  who  can 
that  be  except  God? 

Religion  will  always  be  sure  to  gain 
her  cause  in  the  eyes  of  all  men  of  right 


principles.  It  is  sufficient  to  mount  to 
its  source,  to  investigate  the  ends  of  its 
institution,  to  come  at  the  truth;  but 
the  wicked  dishonor  and  misrepresent 
it,  and  substitute  a  skeleton  in  its  place. 
I  am  not  surprised,  then,  that  they  who 
are  not  instructed,  and  who  put  their 
trust  in  the  false  philosophy  of  the  age, 
should  look  upon  religion  as  a  bugbear. 
My  lord,  I  expect,  from  the  uprightness 
of  your  soul  and  the  unusual  power  of 
your  mind,  a  more  solid  judgment  than 
what  you  have  hitherto  held  with  regard 
to  Christianity.  Renounce  all  these 
systems,  and  all  the  opinions  toward 
which  you  have  been  unfortunately 
biassed;  enter  like  a  new  man  into  the 
way  which  tradition  will  open  to  you, 
and  you  will  judge  very  differently. 
Appeal  from  your  prejudices  to  yourself; 
for  as  yet  it  has  not  been  yourself  that 
has  pronounced  any  opinion  upon  this 
subject.  As  for  my  part,  I  say  what 
my  heart  and  soul  dictate  to  me  when 
I  assure  you  of  all  the  affection  with 
which  I  shall  remain  during  life. 
Your  servant,  etc.. 

Card.  Ganganelli. 
Home,  29  November,  1768. 

To  a  Member  of  his  own  Order. 

Providence  in  elevating  me  to  the 
cardinalate  has  not  made  me  forget 
whence  I  rose.  It  is  a  view  that  is  ever 
present  to  me,  and  I  find  it  useful  in 
preserving  my  mind  from  vanity.  The 
dignity  which  I  possess  and  to  which 
I  was  not  bom  has  more  thorns  than 
roses,  and  in  that  resembles  all  eminent 
stations.  I  am  often  obliged  to  be  of  a 
contrary  opinion  to  the  person  in  the 
world  whom  I  respect  the  most,  and  who 
likewise  deserves  all  my  gratitude.  It  is 
the  most  cruel  combat  that  my  heart 
can  sustain. 

Charity,  inseparable  from  truth,  has 
not  always  the  most  pleasing  things  to 
say ;   but  many  people  are  deceived  upon 
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this  subject,  imagining  that  it  ought  to 
be  always  gentle  and  always  compliant. 
In  that  case  it  would  resemble  flattery. 
There  are  circumstances  where  charity 
flames,  lightens  and  thunders.  The 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  who  were  filled 
with  this  spirit,  when  they  spoke  with 
the  most  anxious  zeal  spoke  with  a  voice 
of  charity. 

You  restore  me  to  life  by  telling  me 
that  our  common  friend  is  likely  to 
recover.  His  keen  mind  is  of  great  use 
to  those  who  consult  him.  He  has 
an  excellent  talent  for  guiding,  without 
having  the  littleness  of  the  majority  of 
directors  ;  for  it  must  be  owned  that 
many  men  who  direct  have  themselves 
need  of  being  directed,  as  they  are  very 
often  ruined  by  women,  who  pay  them 
a  reverence  sometimes  ridiculously  exces- 
sive. They  look  up  to  their  spiritual 
guide  as  if  he  were  an  archangel  at  least. 
It  is  undoubtedly  right  that  they  should 
have  an  esteem  for  those  they  consult 
and  whom  they  hear  as  the  oracles  of 
the  law;  but  that  esteem  should  not 
be  carried  to  excess. 

Those  persons  who  have  a  continual 
enthusiasm  for  their  directors  may 
rest  assured  that  some  human  motives 
have  mixed  themselves  up  with  such  an 

attachment I  could  have  wished  that 

he  who  was  formerly  mine  at  Rome, 
and  who  died  in  the  odor  of  sanctity, 
had  made  his  manner  of  directing  public. 
He  was  a  heavenly  man,  who  raised  us 
above  humanity,  and  wished  to  make  us 
absolutely  forget  himself  and  everything 
else  but  what  attached  us  to  God  alone. 

We  want  a  good  book  upon  the  subject 
of  direction  in  Italy.  We  have  a  vast 
multitude,  but  they  are  filled  only  with 
the  commonplace.  In  order  to  compose 
a  good  one,  the  author  needs,  first,  the 
spirit  of  God ;  and,  secondly,  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart.  It  is 
incredible    with    what    address     vanity 


and  a  thousand  affections  of  the  senses 
insinuate  themselves  at  a  time  when  we 
are  persuaded  that  our  sentiments  are 
sublime  and  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
Eternal.  This  is  the  reason  of  the  great 
difficulty  in  judging  of  ourselves. 

I  wish  you  everything  that  you  can 
desire,  because  I  know  that  you  desire 
nothing  but  what  is  excellent. 

Your  most  affectionate  servant, 

Card.  Ganganelli. 

Convent  of  thk  Holy  Apostleb. 

To  Monsignor . 

Four  months*  have  passed,  in  which 
time  I  have  not  existed  either  for  myself 
or  my  friends,  but  for  all  the  different 
churches  of  which,  by  God's  permission, 
I  am  become  the  head;  and  for  all  the 
Catholic  courts,  several  of  which,  as 
you  know,  have  very  important  affairs 
to  regulate  with  the  Court  of  Rome. 

It  were  impossible  to  become  Pope  in 
more  troublous  times,  and  Providence 
has  permitted  the  oppressive  load  to  fall 
upon  me.  I  hope  that  divine  grace  will 
support  me,  and  give  me  the  strength 
and  prudence  which  are  indispensably 
necessary  to  govern  according  to  the 
rules  of  justice  and  equity.  I  endeavor 
to  take  the  most  exact  cognizance  of 
the  affairs  which  my  predecessor  left 
me,  and  which  can  be  finished  only  after 
a  long  examination. 

You  will  do  me  a  very  great  favor  if 
you  bring  me  what  you  have  written 
upon  the  things  relating  to  this  subject, 
and  to  trust  them  to  myself  alone.  You 
will  find  me  as  you  have  always  known 
me  —  as  much  a  stranger  to  the  grandeur 
with  which  I  am  surrounded  as  if  I 
knew  not  even  the  name ;  and  you  may 
speak  to  me  with  the  same  frankness  as 
formerly,  because  the  Papacy  has  given 
me  a  new  love  for  truth  as  well  as  a 
new  conviction  of  my  own  nothingness. 

Rome,  24  September. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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Ave  Maria* 

BY   MARCELLA   A.  FITZGERALD. 

AVE  MARIA!    lowly  at  thy  shrine, 

Vowed  to  thy  gentle  service  evermore, 
Each  loyal  spirit  prayerful  garlands  twine. 
CMaria!    by  the  love  thy  dear  Son  bore 
All  earth's  sad  children,  on  our  cries  attend; 

Receive  the  homage  contrite  spirits  pay; 
In  thy  great  mercy  help  and  comfort  send, — 
Avert  from  us  God's  wrath  we  humbly  pray. 

tAve  CMaria!    Queen  and  Virgin  blest, — 

Virgin  most  pure,  behold,  on  thee  we  call, 
Entreating  pity  from  thy  loving  breast, — 

Maternal  pity  for  thy  clieftts  all. 
^ve!   we  hail  thee.     Hear,  O  hear  us  now! 

Receive  the  homage  offered  to  thy  power; 
Invoking  thee,  to  whom  the  angels  bow, 

Assist  us,  Mother,  in  death's  dreaded  hour. 


Martin's  Place 


BY      L.    W.    REILLY. 


MARTIN  JOYCE  went  back  to 
college  one  holiday,  during  the  first 
year  after  his  graduation,  for  a  visit 
to  his  favorite  teacher.  After  meeting 
his  friend,  paying  his  respects  to  other 
members  of  the  faculty  with  whom  he 
was  acquainted,  and  looking  in  at  chapel, 
class-rooms,  dormitory,  and  other  well- 
remembered  scenes  of  his  school -life,  he 
was  whisked  off  for  a  drive  before  dinner. 

**  I  knew  your  weakness  for  a  fast 
team,"  observed  the  teacher,  ''and  I  got 
permission  to  hitch  up  this  pair  of  colts 
for  you  to  try.  We  bought  them  only  last 
week.  They're  pretty  speedy,  and  you 
may  drive  them, — a'  privilege  that  would 
be  granted  by  the  rector  to  but  few,  he 
thinks  so  much  of  them.    So  jump  in." 

The  day  was  perfect.  Overhead,  the 
yellow  sun  shone  in  radiant  splendor.  A 
soft  wind  was  blowing  in  fitful  breezes. 
Fragrant  buds  and  blossoms  perfumed 
the  breath  of  nature.  Birds  were  flitting 
from    tree   to   bush.     Exhilaration,  like 


a  subtle  force,  permeated  the  very  air. 

As  the  two  men  sped  along  the  level 
road,  under  the  arching  trees  and  out 
into  the  open,  past  fields  and  hedges, 
pastures  and  orchards,  houses  and  bams, 
tracts  of  timber  and  little  lakes,  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  younger  broke  out 
into  words : 

''They're  as  mettlesome  as  an  electric 
current  and  as  fleet  as  racers.  It's  all 
I  can  do  to  hold  them !  " 

The  elder  smiled  in  approval. 

After  a  half  dozen  miles  had  been 
covered,  the  colts  settled  down  to  a 
steady  trot,  and  then  conversation 
became  possible.  It  drifted  from  subject 
to  subject,  every  one  of  them,  as  a  rule, 
ending  in  a  ripple  of  laughter,  until  the 
teacher  asked: 

"And  what  are  you  doing  with  your 
life,  Martin?" 

"Nothing,  Father, — nothing.  I'm  not 
living,  I'm  only  existing." 

"Why  so?" 

"Well,  you  know  that  since  Frank's 
death  I'm  the  only  boy.  My  eldest  sister 
is  married  and  lives  in  Chicago;  the 
second  one  is  at  the  academy;  and  the 
third  is  only  a  young  thing  at  home. 
Father  and  mother  are  getting  old. 
Father's  crippled  up  with  rheumatism 
and  is  unable  to  get  about  much."  He 
and  mother  begin  to  depend  on  me  so. 
They  want  me  to    stay   on  the  farm." 

"Well?" 

"Why,  if  I  stay  on  the  farm,  I'm  as 
good  as  dead.  I  must  give  up  hope  of 
ever  amounting  to  anything." 

"  How  so  ?  What  has  place  to  do  with 
the  making  of  a  man  or  the  living  of 
a  noble  life?" 

"Because  I  can  make  no  use  of  my 
college  education,  because  I  can  look  no 
higher  than  the  ground,  and  because  I 
must  stagnate  in  the  backwoods.  No 
ambition,  no  society,  no  opportunity,  no 
life, — nothing  but  crops  and  cattle." 

"Not  so  fast,  Martin." 
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The  young  man  gave  a  start  and 
glanced  at  the  horses,  thinking  that 
the  professor  had  referred  to  their  pace. 
Thereat  the  priest  chuckled  heartily. 

"The  colts  are  all  right,  dear  boy,"  he 
said.    "It's  you  that're  going  too  fast." 

"I?" 

"'Thou  art  the  man,'  as  the  prophet 
said  to  the  king.  For  a  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
haven't  you  an  unscholarly  idea  of  the 
prime  object  of  education?  —  take  that 
right-hand  road  at  the  fork  there,  if 
you  please;  and  while  we  jog  around 
that  way  back,  let's  get  down  to  some 
bed-rock  principles.  Is  the  first  purpose 
of  education  to  prepare  a  youth  for  a 
financially  successful  career?  That  it  is 
seems  a  common  idea.  If  a  young  man's 
schooling  doesn't  open  up  to  him  at  once 
a  lucrative  position  and  develop  in  him 
the  money-making  faculty,  it's  generally 
considered  a  failure.  Martin,  isn't  educa- 
tion's primary  design  the  formation  of 
character  ?  Isn't  it  to  train  the  intellect 
to  know  truth  and  to  accustom  the 
heart  to  love  it  ?  Isn't  it  to  instil  sound 
principles,  isn't  it  to  hold  aloft  sublime 
ideals,  isn't  it  to  trace  out  the  straight 
way  of  integrity  ?  Isn't  its  first  and  finest 
product  Christian  gentlemen  —  truthful, 
honest,  sober,  pure,  brave,  kind,  and 
industrious?" 

"Yes,  Father;  but  one  need  not  go 
through  college  to  have  one's  character 
properly  moulded." 

"Q.  E.  D.  The  place  is  not  essential, 
but  the  training  is.  Where  else  can  a 
young  man  get  so  thorough  a  course  of 
mental  and  moral  discipline?  But  even 
though  it  may  be  obtained  elsewhere  by 
accident,  here  it  is  by  design;  here  you 
got  it,  and  it  is  worth  all  that  you  did 
and  endured  to  get  it.  It  is  your  best 
possession." 

"Well,  admitting  that  my  education 
has  benefited  my  character,  must  all  my 
studies  now  go  to  waste?" 

"Not  at  all  — let's  get  ahead  of  that 


farmer  whose  team  is  raising  such  a 
cloud  of  dust,  and  who's  keeping  the 
middle  of  the  road  so  selfishly,  and  we'll 
get  on  in  a  double  sense.  There!  that's 
better. — I  hold,  in  the  second  place,  that 
education,  like  virtue,  is  its  own  reward. 
The  man  of  knowledge  is  a  world  to 
himself.  If  his  mind  has  been  enriched 
with  beautiful  ideas,  if  he  has  been 
ennobled  by  acquaintance  with  the 
master-minds  of  previous  ages,  if  he  has 
been  elevated  to  those  halcyon  regions 
of  philosophy  where  the  vanity  of  transi- 
tory things  is  apparent,  if  he  is  steadily 
mounting  upward  to  the  stars,  he  is 
better  off,  even  though  poor,  than  the 
uneducated  churl,  full  of  'business,'  it 
may  be,  who  is  making  his  millions." 

"I  agree  with  you  there.  Father.  I'd 
sooner  have  wisdom  than  wealth.  As  I 
am,  my  love  of  books  is  a  great  comfort. 
What  I  have  learned  is  often  an  advan- 
tage to  me,  and  there  are  endless  vistas 
of  pleasure  in  the  volumes  I  still  want  to 
read.  Nevertheless,  Father,  I  do  hate  to 
be  buried  in  the  country,  to  have  no 
share  in  the  world's  work,  to  have  no 
chance  of  doing  anything  worth  doing." 

"The  colts  are  getting  a  bit  tired,  dear 
boy;  let's  go  slow  along  this  shady 
stretch.  Perhaps  they  were  listening  to 
me.  Well,  I'll  soon  come  to  a  full  stop ; 
for  I  want  to  hearken  to  you  instead 
of  to  myself.  I'm  tired  of  the  sound  of 
my  own  voice,  clacking  all  the  week. — I 
hold,  thirdly,  that  the  best  place  for  a 
man  to  be  is  the  place  where  Providence 
wants  him  to  be.  Do  your  parents  need 
you?  They  certainly  do.  While  a  hired 
superintendent  might  reap  better  har- 
vests, he  could  not  give  that  filial  love 
and  care  that  your  parents  have  a  right 
to  claim.  Therefore  your  place  is  clearlj^ 
at  home — for  the  present,  at  least,  until 
some  fateful  event  takes  place  that  will 
set  you  free.  Stay  there  cheerfully,  dear 
boy,  and  make  the  best  of  it." 

"And  vegetate  like  a  weed?" 
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''Not  at  all.  I  did  not  say,  'Make  the 
worst  of  it,'  but  'Make  the  best  of  it.' 
So  don't  vegetate  like  a  weed,  but  live 
like  a  man;  and,  by  means  of  a  noble 
motive,  transmute  your  monotonous 
daily  actions  in  obscurity  into  the  pure 
gold  of  meritorious  heroism  in  the  sight 
of  the  angels.  Be  a  knight  of  duty.  First, 
lift  all  the  burden  of  care  of  the  farm 
oif  the  shoulders  of  your  parents;  be  a 
staff  to  them  in  their  old  age;  your 
reward  will  come  in  due  season.  Next, 
be  a  force  for  good  in  your  whole  neigh- 
borhood. Take  an  interest  in  public 
affairs — in  good  roads,  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  in  a  free  ballot  and  a  fair 
count  at  elections,  and  in  all  the  other 
concerns  of  an  upright  citizen.  At  the 
same  time  be  of  use  in  your  parish: 
cultivate  the  friendship  of  your  pastor, 
be  foremost  in  good  works.  For  instance, 
if  there  be  any  boys  in  the  neighborhood 
ambitious  for  an  education  but  unable  to 
pay  their  way  through  college,  put  your 
acquirements  at  their  service.  Conduct 
a  free  night-class,  or  give  them  a  couple 
of  hours  on  two  afternoons  a  week. 
Where  the  will  to  do  good  is  present, 
opportunities  are  rarely  lacking. 

"And  don't  neglect  yourself.  Follow 
a  definite  course  of  reading.  Get  ready 
for  the  career  that  you  hope  some  day 
to  make  your  own.  Keep  in  touch  with 
current  events  and  the  best  thought 
of  the  day.  Subscribe  for  some  good 
periodicals.  If  you  have  facts  or  argu- 
ments worthy  of  public  attention,  send 
them  to  the  press.  Don't  slight  your 
absent  friends,  —  send  them  letters  now 
and  then.  Take  occasional  trips  away 
from  home  (if  you  can  possibly  afford 
the  expense),  to  shop  in  town,  to  visit 
a  friend,  to  attend  an  entertainment. 
They'll  brighten  you  up,  give  you  topics 
for  conversation  at  home,  and  vary  the 
sameness  of  your  rural  existence.  You 
will  thus  have  play  for  mind  and  heart, 
for   your   education    and    your  physical 


strength.  Your  stay  on  the  farm  will 
be  a  growth,  a  development,  a  discipline 
for  all  that  is  best  in  you.  Your  life  will 
be  full,  your  days  will  be  long,  your  end 
will  be  peace.  And  if  the  American  nation 
never  seeks  its  Cincinnatus  in  Martin 
Joyce,  nor  the  future  call  you  to  the 
occupation  that  you  aspire  to  follow, 
you'll  have  done  your  divinely  allotted 
task,  you'll  have  achieved  your  final 
destiny,  and  you'll  have  left  the  world 
better  because  you  lived  in  it.  What 
nobler  fate  could  you  have?" 

The  young  man  made  no  answer.  He 
was  ruminating  on  what  he  had  heard. 
He  needed  to  be  let  alone  to  assimilate 
its  meaning.   The  priest  understood. 

Presently  the  college  buildings  came  in 
sight.  With  a  chirrup  to  the  jaded  horses 
that  put  new  spirit  into  them,  Martin 
drew  taut  the  somewhat  slackened  reins. 
The  buggy  bounded  forward :  the  spokes 
in  its  wheels  could  hardly  be  seen.  The 
long,  cool,  shady  avenue  leading  to  the 
central  door  of  the  main  building  seemed 
to  move  by. 

When  the  team  drew  up,  a  laborer  was 
waiting  to  take  it  to  the  stable.  After 
jumping  out  and  assisting  his  companion 
to  alight,  Martin  watched  the  colts 
hurrying  to  their  stalls.   Then  he  said : 

"A  great  light  has  dawned  on  my 
mind.  I'll  stay  on  the  farm — and  I  won't 
be  unhappy  or  unoccupied,  either." 

"That's  the  talk  that's  good  to  hear! 
Give  me  your  hand  on  it.  And  now  let's 
try  the  refreshing  virtue  of  cold  water  in 
a  deep  basin  before  we  go  in  to  dinner." 


Whatever  we  may  do,  God's  Church 
will  live ;  but  if  we  do  [nothing,  or  only 
little,  victories  and  glories  which  might 
have  come  will  be  wanting  to  her,  and 
we  ourselves  shall  bear  the  stigma  of 
cowardice  and  of  indolence  in  presence 
of  God's  call  to  the  fields  of  honor  and 
of  duty. — Archbishop  Ireland. 
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The  Death  Jewels. 

BY     PERCY     FITZGERALD. 

XXVI. 

To  be  ''rushed"  out  of  the  world  in 
a  fit  of  drunkenness,  or  from  excess 
in  food,  debaucher^^  —  a  sad  tale  familiar 
enough  in  the  newspapers, — is  certainly  a 
mean  and  degrading  end.  Can  anything 
be  more  awful  than  to  lose  consciousness 
and  sink  into  a  stupor  after  the  last 
glass  or  mouthful,  and  awake  in  the  next 
world,  clear  and  sober,  and  standins: 
trembling  before*  the  Judge?  This,  of 
course,  in  the  case  of  knowledge  and 
education  ;  for  there  are  poor  souls 
who  from  infancy  have  never  had  a  fair 
chance  to  think  aright  on  the  most 
solemn  subject  that  can  engage  the  mind. 

St.  Alphonsus  Liguori  had  really  great 
literary  powers.  His  descriptive  passages 
are  wonderfully  pictorial  and  telling. 
There  is  something  almost  Dantesque  in- 
his  picture  of  the  dying  sinner,  purposely 
wrought  in  garish  coloring  to  stir  up 
the  stagnant  conscience.  I  know  few 
passages  more  appalling  or,  as  we  say 
nowadays,  ** realistic"  than  this  sketch; 

''Imagine  yourself  with  a  sick  person 
who  has  only  a  few  hours  to  live.  Poor 
sufferer!  behold  how  he  is  oppressed 
with  pains,  faintings,  suffocation,  want 
of  breath,  cold  sweats,  and  weakness  of 
head,  to  such  a  degree  that  he  can  hardly 
hear,  understand,  or  speak!  Amongst 
his  miseries  the  greatest  is  that  death 
approaches,  and,  instead  of  thinking  of 
his  soul  and  preparing  himself  for 
eternity,  he  thinks  only  of  physicians  and 
remedies  to  free  him  from  the  ailments 
and  pains  that  are  killing  him.  'They 
are  unable  to  have  any  other  thought 
than  of  themselves,'  says  St.  Laurence 
Justinian,  speaking  of  such  deaths.  If,  at 
least,  his  relations  and  friends  would 
forewarn  the  dying  man  of  his  danger! 


But  no:  none  of  them  has  the  courage 
to  announce  to  him  his  approaching 
end,  and  to  advise  him  to  receive  the 
Last  Sacraments.  Everyone  refuses  to 
tell  him,  for  fear  of  vexing  him 

"The  dying  man,  nevertheless,  seeing 
all  the  family  in  disorder,  the  frequent 
medical  consultations,  and  the  number- 
less and  violent  remedies  that  are 
adopted,  is  filled  with  confusion  and 
terror ;  and  amidst  continual  attacks  of 
fear,  remorse,  and  distrust,  says  within 
himself,  'Alas!  who  knows  but  the  end 
of  my  days  is  come ! '  What,  then,  will 
be  his  feelings  when  he  really  receives 
the  announcement  of  his  death!  What 
distress  when  he  hears  these  words,  '  Sir, 
your  illness  is  mortal ;  you  must  receive 
the  Sacraments,  make  your  peace  with 
God,  and  bid  farewell  to  the  world ' !  Bid 
farewell  to  the  world?  What!  must  I 
bid  farewell  to  all  ?  To  that  house,  that 
villa,  those  relations  and  friends,  those 
conversations,  games,  amusements  ?  Yes, 
to  all.  The  lawyer  has  come,  and  he 
writes  this  farewell  :  '  I  bequeath  —  I 
bequeath.'  And  what  does  he  carry  with 
him  ?  Nothing  but  a  miserable  rag,  which 
will  soon  rot  with  him  in  the  grave. 

"But  the  greatest  of  his  pains  will  be 
the  remorse  of  conscience,  which  will  but 
make  itself  more  clearly  heard  in  that 
storm, — remorse  for  the  disorderly  life  he 
has  led  up  to  that  time,  after  so  many 
calls  and  divine  lights,  so  many  warnings 
from  his  spiritual  fathers,  and  so  many 
resolutions  made  but  either  never  per- 
formed or  afterward  neglected.  He  will 
then  say :  'Ah,  unhappy  that  I  am !  I 
have  had  so  many  lights  from  God,  so 
much  time  to  settle  my  conscience,  and  I 
have  not  done  it;  and  behold  I  have 
arrived  at  the  hour  of  death  and  now 
there  is  no  time ! ' 

"'0  fool  that  I  have  been!'  the  poor 
sufferer  will  say.  'Hardly  can  I  hope 
to  save  my  soul.'  How  much  would  he 
then  give  to  have  another  year  or  month, 
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or  at  least  another  week  of  time,  with 
the  use  of  his  senses  !  For,  laboring 
under  that  distraction  of  head,  oppres- 
sion of  the  chest,  and  the  difficulty  of 
breathing,  he  can  do  nothing  :  he  can 
not  reflect,  he  can  not  apply  his  mind  to 
a  single  good  act.  He  finds  himself,  as  it 
were,  enclosed  in  a  dark  pit  of  confusion, 
where  he  can  conceive  nothing  but  a 
great  ruin  impending  over  him,  and 
which  he  is  powerless  to  avert.  Therefore 
would  he  wish  for  more  time  ;  but  it 
shall  be  said  to  him :  *  Depart  !  Make 
haste !  Settle  your  accounts  as  best  you 
can  during  the  short  space  of  time  that 
now  remains,  and  then  depart.  Do  you 
not  know  that  death  neither  waits  for 
nor  respects  any  one  ? ' 

"What  a  terror  will  it  then  be  to  him 
to  think  and  say  :  *  This  morning  I  am 
alive;  this  evening,  most  likely,  I  shall 
be  dead  !  To-day  I  am  in  this  room, 
to-morrow  I  shall  be  in  the  grave !  And 
tny  soul,  where  will  it  be  ?  '  What  terror 
\vhen  he  sees  the  candle  prepared ! — when 
he  perceives  the  cold  sweat  of  death 
^appear  !  —  when  he  hears  his  relations 
ordered  to  withdraw  from  his  room  to 
return  no  more!  —  when  his  sight  begins 
to  fail  and  his  eyes  to  darken!  What 
terror,  finally,  when  the  candle  is  lighted ; 
for  death  is  already  approaching  !  0 
•candle,  candle,  how  many  truths  will 
thy  light  then  discover!" 

St.  Alphonsus  follows  this  up  with 
•another  vivid  sketch: 

"Picture  to  yourself  a  person  who  has 
recently  expired.  Behold  that  corpse 
lying  on  the  bed,  the  head  fallen  on  the 
chest,  the  hair  disordered  and  bathed  in 
the  sweat  of  death,  the  eyes  sunken,  the 
•cheeks  hollow,  the  face  of  an  ashy  hue, 
the  tongue  and  the  lips  the  color  of  lead, 
the  body  cold  and  heavy.  The  beholders 
^row  pale  and  tremble.  But  still  more 
horrible  is  it  when  the  body  begins  to 
•decay.    Twenty  -  four    hours    have    not 


elapsed  since  the  death  of  that  youth, 
and  the  windows  must  be  opened,  and 
incense  must  be  burnt,  and  haste  be  made 
to  transfer  the  body  to  the  church  and 
to  bury  it,  that  the  whole  house  may 
not  be  infected. 

"Behold  to  what  that  proud,  that 
voluptuous  man  is  come!  The  favorite, 
the  desired  one  of  society,  now  become 
the  horror  and  the  abomination  of  all 
who  behold  him.  His  relations  hasten  to 
remove  him  from  the  house,  and  people 
are  hired  to  bear  him  away,  that, 
enclosed  in  a  coffin,  they  may  cast  him 

into  a  grave On  hearing  the  news  of 

his  death,  some  say  he  was  an  honor  to 
his  family ;  others,  he  has  provided  well 
for  his  family.  Some  grieve  because  the 
departed  had  done  them  a  service ;  some 
rejoice  because  his  death  brings  some 
advantage  to  them.  However,  in  a  short 
time  no  one  will  name  him  any  more; 
and  even  from  the  very  first  his  dearest 
friends  will  not  hear  him  mentioned, 
that  their  grief  may  not  be  renewed.  In 
the  visits  of  condolence  other  things  are 
talked  of;  and  if  any  one  should  chance 
to  allude  to  the  departed,  the  relations 
exclaim:  'For  mercy'  sake  never  name 
him  to  me ! ' 

"Consider  that  as  you  have  done  at 
the  death  of  your  friends  and  relations, 
so  others  will  do  by  you.  The  living 
appear  upon  the  stage  to  occupy  the 
wealth  and  the  places  of  the  dead,  and 
of  the  dead  little  or  no  esteem  or  mention 
is  any  more  made.  At  first  the  relations 
are  afflicted  for  some  days;  but  they 
quickly  console  themselves  with  that 
share  of  property  which  falls  to  them. 
So  that  in  a  short  time  they  will  rejoice 
at  your  death;  and  in  that  very  room 
where  you  have  breathed  forth  your 
soul,  and  have  been  judged  by  Jesus 
Christ,  they  will  dance,  eat,  play,  and 
laugh,  as  before.  And  your  soul,  where 
will  it  then  be?" 


( To  be  continued. ) 
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A  Plea  for  Practical  Piety. 

''"pHE  Weekly  Register  pleads,  as  we 
■I  have  often  done,  for  some  sense  of 
proportion  in  popular  devotions.  There 
is  a  tendency,  for  example,  to  give 
prominence  to  "the  First  Friday"  over 
great  feasts  of  the  Church.  In  many 
places  the  Ascension,  Pentecost,  and 
Trinity  Sunday  are  apparently  unrecog- 
nized; the  feasts  of  the  Apostles  are 
no  longer  observed  according  to  their 
liturgical  rank,  and  the  patrons  of 
churches  are  often  entirely  neglected  by 
the  laity.  In  some  places  the  clergy  com- 
plain that  even  Sunday  is  less  strictly 
kept  than  it  used  to  be.  For  slight 
reasons  people  fail  to  attend  Mass,  and 
think  nothing  of  spending  the  whole  day 
in  diversions  if  it  happens  to  be  incon- 
venient to  go  to  church.  And  yet  many 
of  these  persons  are  very  pious — in  their 
way.  Some  of  them  have  been  known 
to  go  to  Holy  Communion  on  the  First 
Friday,  to  miss  Mass  the  following 
Sunday,  and  then  to  hurry  off  to  con- 
fession on  Monday  evening  to  begin  a 
series  of  Communions  in  honor  of  St. 
Anthony  of  Padua.  This  is  plainly  a 
perversion  of  piety,  of  which  it  would 
seem  no  sensible  person  could  be  guilty. 
It  is  astonishing  to  what  lengths  people 
will  sometimes  go  when  they  lose  the 
sense  of  proportion. 

Devotion  to  the  Holy  Ghost  is  not 
noticeably  on  the  increase,  but  the  Holy 
Infant  of  Prague  is  everywhere  vener- 
ated. If  ever  the  Pentecostal  fire  burned 
low  in  Christian  hearts  it  is  now:  the 
"Most  Blessed  Light,"  however,  is  not 
specially  invoked ;  although  the  Holy 
Father  has  urged  upon  the  faithful  a 
constant  devotion  to  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  the  observance  of  a  novena  in  prep- 
aration for  Pentecost.  It  is  a  strange 
fact  that  the  devotions  most  highly 
recommended  are  frequently  the  least 
popular.    Many  persons  who  are  given 


to  long  prayers  in  private  never  think  of 
visiting  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  though 
they  may  pass  an  open  church  every 
day  of  the  week. 

The  same  tendency  is  manifested  in 
books  of  piety.  The  wealth  of  pious 
literature  bequeathed  to  us  by  our  Cath- 
olic forefathers  has  been  discarded  in 
lavor  of  foreign  productions,  whose  only 
claim  to  acceptance  in  many  cases  is  their 
novelty.  The  fact  is  lost  sight  of  that 
the  literature  best  suited  to  the  needs  of 
a  people  is  produced  in  their  own  tongue. 
This  is  especially  true  of  books  for 
spiritual  reading.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Cardinal  Newman,  himself  most 
tenderly  devoted  to  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
spoke  strongly  with  regard  to  the  intro- 
duction of  certain  forms  of  devotion, 
which,  however  suitable  they  may  be 
to  those  among  whom  they  grew  up 
and  for  whom  they  were  intended,  seem 
unnatural  and  forced  when  translated 
into  the  tongue  of  a  colder  people.  Faber 
would  certainly  not  have  written  "The 
Glories  of  Mary,"  though  no  doubt  he 
would  have  found  nothing  in  that  work 
alien  to  his  belief,  even  if  in 'minor  details 
certain  passages  might  have  jarred  upon 
his  taste.  That  famous  book  was  written 
for  Neapolitans,  and  one  must  understand 
them  to  understand  it. 

Most  outsiders  —  and  many  insiders  — 
confound  fervor  and  dogma;  and  unbe- 
lievers will  not  make  allowance  for  the 
exaggerated  phraseology  of  our  devo- 
tional works,  the  hysteria  of  our  hymns, 
and  the  sentimentality  of  our  books  of 
spiritual  reading.  It  is  useless  to  explain 
that  national  temperaments  differ:  that 
our  love  and  devotion  are  less  demon- 
strative than  those  of  Southern  peoples ; 
for  it  will  be  said  that  our  religious 
publications  are  approved  as  they  stand, 
and  that  what  we  disclaim  we  ought 
to  discard.  For  this  reason  we  are 
persuaded  that  many  of  our  translations 
from  foreign  languages  furnish  outsiders 
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with  material  for  misunderstanding.  The 
material  ought  not  to  be  increased. 

As  for  the  observance  of  feasts  and  the 
reception  of  Holy  Communion,  no  well- 
instructed  Catholic  need  be  told  that, 
while  it  is  commendable  to  observe  many 
feasts  with  special  devotion,  it  is  obliga- 
tory to  keep  Sundays  and  certain  holy- 
days;  and  that  it  is  better  to  receive 
Holy  Communion  fervently  and  regularly 
at  intervals  far  apart  than  to  approach 
the  Sacraments  frequently  without  due 
preparation.  A  serious  reflection  for  all 
of  us  is  the  thought  of  so  many  prayers 
said  without  attention,  of  so  many  con- 
fessions without  amendment,  and  of  so 
many  Communions  without  love. 


Notes  and  Remarks* 


The  Oratorians  and  their  friends  in 
London  have  been  commemorating  the 
Golden  Jubilee  of  the  founding  of  the 
Oratory  in  that  city  by  the  sainted 
Father  Faber.  It  was  on  the  31st  of 
May,  1849.  On  that  occasion  Cardinal 
Wiseman  preached  in  the  morning;  in 
the  evening  Cardinal  Newman,  another 
illustrious  son  of  St.  Philip,  delivered 
his  well-known  discourse  on  ''The  Pros- 
pects of  the  Catholic  Missioner."  Year 
by  year  the  work  of  Faber  and  his 
companions  increased,  until  the  London 
Oratory  became  a  religious  landmark,  a 
centre  of  spiritual  activities  that  vibrate 
wherever  our  tongue  is  spoken.  Opposi- 
tion, even  persecution,  were  endured 
in  the  early  years  of  the  foundation, 
and  "  Down  with  the  Oratorians  !  " 
was  a  familiar  cry.  But  suspicion  and 
hatred  finally  gave  way  to  confidence 
and  affection,  and  to-day  no  body  of 
religious  men  in  all  England  is  more 
respected  by  non  -  Catholics  or  more 
beloved  by  the  children  of  the  Church 
than  the  Fathers  of  St.  Philip.  We  may 
state  parenthetically  that  we  know    of 


a  convert  in  the  United  States  who  was 
among  those  who  broke  the  windows 
of  Father  Faber's  chapel  during  the 
No-Popery  movement  of  the  first  Fifties. 
He  is  one  of  many  in  various  parts  of 
the  world  who  now  bless  the  day  when 
the  Oratorians  came  to  England.  It 
was  a  day  of  benediction  for  the  English- 
speaking  race. 

»  »  ♦ 

The  Chronih  der  ChristUcher  acknowl- 
edges with  the  deepest  regret  that  the 
Catholic  Church  has  already  overcome 
the  handicap  it  suffered  when  Victor 
Emmanuel  despoiled  the  Papacy  in  1870. 
In  three  directions,  according  to  this 
stalwart  opponent,  the  Church  is  making 
notable  advancement,  —  ''in  the  promi- 
nence which  she  has  managed  to  secure 
in  the  political  life  of  the  nation ;  in  the 
recognition  and  acknowledgment  which 
Protestants,  especially  in  political  life, 
accord  to  the  Pope ;  and  in  the  influence 
which  the  Pope  has  been  able  to  exercise 
over  the  German  Catholics."  Among 
other  statements  alleged  in  proof  of  its 
theory,  our  German  contemporary  asserts 
that,  as  a  token  of  regard  to  the  Centre 
Party,  the  Kaiser's  government  this  year 
withheld  a  small  appropriation  annually 
voted  to  the  Old  Catholics;  "and  in  a 
dozen  different  ways  the  Catholics  have 
shown  in  recent  months  how  great  is 
their  power  in  the  land  of  Luther." 


Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  who  had  an 
eye  to  note  character  and  a  hand  to 
portray  it,  described  Mataafa  as  "of 
manners  dignified  and  a  thought  insinu- 
ating, with  an  air  of  a  Catholic  prelate. 
Long  since  he  made  a  vow  of  chastity, 
'to  live  as  Our  Lord  lived  on  this  earth.' 
He  was  the  idol  of  the  whole  nation, 
except  a  fragment  of  opponents.  Speak- 
ing for  myself,  I  have  visited  and  dwelt  in 
almost  every  seat  of  the  Polynesian  race, 
and  have  met  but  one  man  who  gave 
me  a  stronger  impression    of  character 
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and  parts."  We  wish  Stevenson  had 
lived  to  tell,  in  his  own  caustic  way,  of 
the  ruin  which  England  and  our  own 
government  (we  write  it  with  shame) 
have  brought  upon  Mataafa  and  his 
country.  We  wish,  too,  that  Stevenson 
could  return  to  his  beloved  Samoa  long 
enough  to  give  us  a  portrait  of  the  pale, 
spineless  youth  for  whom  Mataafa  was 
rejected  at  the  instance  of  the  London 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  According 
to  Henry  C.Ide,  formerly  Chief-Justice  of 
Samoa,  he  is  '*a  boy  of  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  still  under  the  tutelage 
of  the  London  Missionary  School." 
Perhaps,  after  all,  that  is  as  hard  as 
anything  Stevenson  could  have  said. 


A  Presbyterian  clergyman  in  Chicago 
last  week  said  that  he  thanked  God 
because  not  one  of  the  men  convicted  of 
serious  crime  in  Italy  last  year  professed 
the  Protestant  religion.  We  wonder 
what  the  holy  man  means?  Does  he 
mean  to  imply  that,  deptaved  as  the 
criminal  classes  of  Italy  may  be,  there 
are  yet  lower  depths  to  which  they  might 
fall?  Or  does  he  mean  his  statement 
to  be  taken  as  proof  of  the  superior 
morality  inculcated  and  maintained  by 
the  sects  ?  If  the  former,  we  have  nothing 
to  say  to  him;  if  the  latter,  we  need 
only  remind  him  of  the  old  man,  almost 
a  centenarian,  who  urged  the  ^tna 
Company  to  insure  his  life  on  easy  terms, 
on  the  ground  that  ''statistics  show  that 
fewer  men  die  at  ninety-six  than  at  any 
other  age." 

The  Catholic  Times,  of  London,  says 
it  is  well  for  the  United  States  that 
it  has  fearless  and  outspoken  men  like 
Bishop  Spalding  to  speak  plain,  unvar- 
nished truths  to  the  people.  It  is  well 
indeed,  but  it  would  be  better  if  their 
warnings  were  heeded.  As  yet  Americans 
are  enslaved  by  the  newspapers,  and 
they  are  not  disposed  to  listen  to  any 


one  who  does  not  shout  with  the  mob. 
Referring  to  the  Bishop's  earnest  address 
in  Chicago  warning  the  nation  against 
the  dangers  into  which  politicians  are 
precipitating  it,  the  Times  observes : 

The  speech  reads  like  one  of  the  pages  in  wliich 
Tacitus  tnices  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
The  growth  of  wealth  and  corruption  are,  the 
Bishop  fears,  preliminary  to  the  decay  of  men. 
The  Americans  are  hypnotized  by  the  influence 
of  wealth,  and  have  caught  the  contagion  of  the 
insanity  that  the  richest  nations  are  the  worthiest 
and  the  most  enduring.  They  have  lost  sight  of 
the  eternal  principle  that  all  freedom  is  enrooted 
in  moral  freedom,  that  riches  are  akin  to  fear  and 
death,  and  that  by  the  soul  only  can  a  nation 
be  great.  When  that  which  makes  the  true  man- 
courage,  honor,  bravery,  virtue,  simple  living- 
escapes  people,  money,  or  what  money  can  buy, 
appears  to  be  all  that  is  left.  Then  all  things  are 
for  sale  and  demagogues  are  heroes.  It  will  be 
well  for  the  Americans  if  they  take  to  heart  the 
lessons  taught  by  tlie  eloquent  prelate. 


The  necrology  this  week  contains  the 
names  of  Augustin  Daly,  the  famous 
New  York  manager,  who  is  universally 
credited  with  having  done  more  for  .the 
elevation  and  purification  of  the  stage 
than  any  other  American;  of  Mary 
Francis  Cusack,  the  '*Nun  of  Kenmare," 
the  circumstances  of  whose  death  have 
not  yet  been  reported  in  this  country; 
and  of  Mr.  Anthony  Kelly,  a  leading 
merchant  of  Minneapolis,  whom  two 
cities  turned  out  to  honor  on  the  day 
of  his  funeral.  There  are  many  churches 
and  charities  in  Minnesota  that  have 
received  assistance  from  him,  and  to  the 
poor  he  was  in  literal  truth  a  father.  "  If 
everybody  else  had  forgotten  him,"  says 
the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  "the  people 
whom  he  succored  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  give  him  a  most  impressive 
funeral."    R.  I.  P. 


The  Trappist  monks  of  Gethsemane, 
Ky.,  celebrated  last  week  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  their 
monastery.  The  Trappist  community  in 
Gethsemane  now  numbers  about  seventy, 
including   priests,   brothers,   and    postu- 
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lants;  and,  besides  observing  the  austere 
rule  of  their  Order,  they  conduct  a 
preparatory  college  for  boys.  The  rapid 
growth  of  this  community,  devoted 
almost  exclusively  to  meditation  and 
mortification,  is  one  of  many  reasons 
why  our  bustling  country  deserves  the 
name  applied  to  it  by  a  celebrated  for- 
eigner, **the  land  of  striking  contrasts." 
Another  notable  celebration  v^^as  that 
which  marked  the  centenary  of  the  Visi- 
tation Convent,  Georgetown.  Thousands 
of  the  best  Catholic  women  of  America 
revere  this  well-known  academy  as  their 
Alma  Mater;  and  hundreds  of  Protes- 
tants, who  have  since  become  social  and 
intellectual  leaders,  have  received  from 
the  devoted  Visitandines  a  strong  impulse 
toward  the  highest  life,  and  a  sympa- 
thetic understanding  of  the  Church, 
which  has  done  much  to  allay  prejudice. 
To  the  Catholic  educational  institutions 
of  our  country  the  faithful  owe  a  great 
debt,  and  jubilees  furnish  appropriate 
occasions  to  acknowledge  it. 


Dreyfus  has  been  accorded  a  new  trial, 
and  the  joy  with  which  Paris  heard  the 
news  (if  we  may  credit  the  newspapers) 
raises  the  awful  suspicion  that  he  may  be 
promptly  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the 
Republic  after  his  return  from  exile  on 
Devil's  Island.  As  strange  things  have 
happened  in  the  history  of  France.  The 
pestiferous  activity  of  such  firebrands  as 
Drumont  has  resulted,  as  usual,  in  fixing 
the  stigma  of  persecution  on  the  Catho- 
lics of  France;  and,  though  the  charge  is 
most  unjust,  no  amount  of  protestation 
or  denial  will  avail  to  remove  it.  A  dozen 
Drumonts  in  all  church  history  have 
kept  Catholic  apologists  busy  making 
explanations  for  the  last  three  hundred 

years. 

»  «  ♦ 

The  officers  of  the  American  Railway 
Literary  Union,  through  whose  inde- 
fatigable    eiforts     large     quantities     of 


pernicious  literature  are  excluded  from 
circulation  on  trains  and  news-stands, 
are  often  requested  to  take  steps  to 
suppress  the  sale  of  immoral  books  and 
papers  by  persons  who  fail  to  give  the 
necessary  information  regarding  the 
offenders.  The  general  superintendent  of 
the  A.  R.  L.  U.  informs  us  that  some 
reader  of  The  Aye  Maria  in  Nebraska 
has  called  his  attention  to  the  evil  work 
of  a  news  agent  on  the  Wabash  R.  R. 
(Omaha  and  St.  Louis),  without  supply- 
ing dates,  number  of  train  —  any  exact 
data.  The  complainant  is  requested  to 
write  to  us,  or  to  communicate  further 
information  to  Mr. W.J.  Hubbard,  whose 
address  is  133  Eureka  Ave.,  Columbus, 
Ohio.  ^^^^^ 

Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bRtids,  as  if  you  were  buuiul 
with  them.  Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

The  following  deceased  persons  are  recommended 
to  the  charitable  prayers  of  our  readers : 

The  Rev.  John  W.  Voorjan,  of  the  Diocese  of  Gi-een 
Bay  ;  the  Kev.  Joseph  Schwich,  Diocese  of  Cleveland  ; 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Burke.  Archdiocese  of  Chicago; 
the  Rev.  Farrell  O'Reilly,  Diocese  of  Providence; 
and  the  Rev.  Januarius  M.  D'Arco,  Diocese  of 
Indianapolis,— all  of  whom  died  recently. 

Sister  Teresa,  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. ;  Sister  M.  Francis.  Sisters  of  Mercy,  Bufialo, 
N.  Y. ;  Sister  M.  Michael,  O.S.  D.,  Port  Elizabeth, 
South  Africa;  and  Sister  M.  Isidore,  Sisters  of 
the  Holy  Names,  Portland,  Oregon,  who  lately 
passed  to  their  reward. 

Mr.  John  Cook,  of  Lewiston,  Me.  ;  Mr.  Joseph 
Salmon,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. ;  Dr.  N.  Liudenfeld, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. ;  Mr.  James  Prendergast  and  Mr. 
Edward  Mollen,  Binghamton,  N.  Y, ;  Mr.  Michael 
Hughes,  Mr.  Thomas  Flynn.  Mrs.  George  Doran, 
and  Mrs. Thomas  Gormley,  Fall  River,  Mass.;  Mrs. 
Jane  Dougherty,  New  York  city  ;  Miss  Margaret 
McGrane,  Mr.  Daniel  O'Connell,  and  Mr.  Michael 
Garvey,  Wilmington,  Del. ;  Mrs.  Catherine  Quinn, 
S.  Chester,  Pa. ;  Miss  Agnes  Tracy,  Cleveland,  Ohio ; 
Mrs.  Mary  McGeoghegan  and  Capt.  Michael  Keefe, 
Victoria.  B.  C. ;  Mrs.  Mary  Mercer  and  Mrs.  Annie 
O'Neill,  Austin,  Texas  ;  Mr.  T.  D.  Clifford,  Chicago, 
111.;  Mr.  William  Morgan  and  Mr. Martin  O'Donnell, 
Portland,  Me. ;  Mr.  James  Keresey,  Hoboken,  N.  J.; 
Miss  Eliza  J.  Faucett,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Mr.  Edward - 
McGarry,  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  and  Miss  Ellen  Toohey, 
Providence,  R.  I. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  fsiithful 
departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in  peaoe ! 


The  Freed  Bird. 

FROM     THE      GERMAN. 

^W AY,  little  bird— away! 

Hasten,  hasten,  through  the  air; 
Joy  and  freedom  wait  thee  there. 
But  of  thy  pathway  have  a  care: 
'Scape  the  bushes,  mount  up  high, — 
Fly,  pretty  birdling,— fly ! 

Away,  little  bird,— away! 
Perch  thee  on  the  topmost  bough— 
Quickly!  do  not  tarry  now: 
Danger  waits,  no  matter  how. 
Thou'rt  a  novice,  wiser  I, — 
Fly,  pretty  birdling,— fly ! 

Away,  little  bird,— away ! 
Comes  the  fowler  with  his  net, 
Neatly  hidden,  surely  set. 
Soar  aloft;   do  not  forget 
Thy  path  is  upward  to  the  sky,— 
Fly,  pretty  birdling,— fly  I 


UNDER  THE  MANTLE  OF  OUR   BLESSED  MOTHER. 


M.  E.  M. 


Billy  and  Molly:   Their  Ups  and  Downs. 


BY    SYLVIA    HUNTING. 

XXV.— Mrs.  van  Rossum's  Story. 

ILLY  and  Molly  had  spent  three 
very  pleasant  days  at  Mrs.  van 

____  Rossum's,  when  one  afternoon 
Mr.  O'Donnell  came  home  unexpectedly 
to  luncheon,  bringing  their  cousin,  Miguel 
Solferano,  with  him.  Conversation  was 
free  and  sprightly. 

"Once,  in  Germany,"  said  Mrs.  van 
Rossum,  reflectively,  "when  I  was  about 
Molly's  age,  a  strange  thing  happened 
to  me.    Shall  I  tell  it  to  you?" 


"Can  you  ask  it?"  answered  Migue^ 
Solferano,  leaning  back  in  his  chair. 

"If  it  is  a  long  story,  mother,  perhaps 
we  had  better  wait  till  after  luncheon,'* 
observed  her  husband. 

She  smiled  and  looked  at  him. 

"I  fancy  you  anticipate  it,  Robert,'* 
she  said.    "I  will  wait." 

"Do  /  know  it,  mother?"  asked  the 
younger  Van  Rossum. 

"No:  I  think  you  have  never  heard 
it,"  she  replied.  "So,  then,  it  will  be  the 
more  interesting  to  you." 

When  they  had  finished  luncheon,  Molly 
remarked  naively: 

"  We  all  like  stories,  Mrs.  van  Rossum.'* 

"So!"  answered  the  old  lady.  "Then 
fetch  me  my  knitting,  Molly,  from  the 
basket  on  the  table,  and  I  will  tell  you 
the  strange  incident  that  occurred  when 
I  was  about  your  age." 

The  knitting  was  brought,  and  the  old 
lady  drew  her  low  chair  close  to  her 
husband,  who  was  still  an  invalid. 

"I  was  the  only  girl,"  she  began,— 
"the  only  girl  in  a  family  of  boys.  But 
they  were  away  at  school,  some  of  them ; 
and  tvvo  in  the  arm3%  and  one  at  the 
Jesuit  novitiate  at  Fribourg.  You  will 
believe  that  my  father  and  mother  petted 
me  a  great  deal  and  loved  me  very  much  ; 
but  3^et  they  were  judicious.  I  had  my 
lessons  and  my  sewing  and  knitting;  I 
had  no  time  to  be  lazy.  Always  in  the 
evenings  I  went  with  my  father  and 
mother  for  a  walk  in  some  of  the  parks. 
We  had  a  very  happ}'  life,  and  so  it 
is  that  I  have  alwa3^s  longed  to  see  all 
children  happ\'. 
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''One  day  I  heard  my  father  and 
mother  talking  about  a  letter  they  had 
received.  A  distant  cousin  of  my  father 
had  gone  from  home  when  he  was  very 
young,  and  because  of  this  his  parents 
had  become  alienated  from  him.  His 
father  had  been  a  very  harsh  man ;  and 
the  boy  had  v^ished  to  go  into  the  army, 
but  the  father  would  not  permit  it.  He 
wished  his  son  to  become  a  priest,  but 
the  boy  had  no  liking  for  it.  The  mother, 
too,  was  very  pious;  but  for  myself  I 
do  not  believe  very  much  in  that  kind  of 
piety  w^hich  forces  religious  vocations. 
It  is  not  good. 

**In  the  end  that  young  man  went  to 
South  America ;  but  that  was  not  known 
until  the  time  my  father  received  the 
letter  from  Buenos  Ayres  asking  his 
whereabouts.  The  person  had  heard  him 
speak  of  my  father,  and  wrote  to  know 
if  the  cousin  was  then  living  in  Berlin, 
where  we  lived.  Our  cousin — his  name 
was  Leopold — had  married  in  South 
America  the  daughter  of  a  rich  German 
merchant.  There,  too,  he  had  been  wild, 
and  was  not  friendly  with  his  parents- 
in-law.  His  wife  had  died,  and  with  his 
little  boy,  six  years  old,  he  had  left 
Buenos  Ayres  and  come  again  to  Europe. 
No  one  in  that  city  had  heard  of  them 
any  more.  When  the  grandmother  died, 
she  had  begged  her  husband  to  remember 
the  little  grandson  and  try  to  find  him. 
Soon  the  grandfather  died  also,  and  he 
left  a  large  sum  of  money  in  his  will 
to  the  little  boy,  the  son  of  my  wild 
cousin  Leopold.  But  it  was  in  trust, 
and  very  much  tied  up,  until  he  should 
become  a  man ;  and,  furthermore,  until 
he  should  prove  himself  to  be  a  good, 
steady,  honest  man. 

**My  father  and  mother  were  much 
surprised  and  also  greatly  distressed 
that  their  cousin  should  have  returned 
to  Europe  so  long  ago  and  never  made 
himself  known. 

'''He  could  not  have  come  to  Berlin,' 


said  my  mother.  'If  he  had,  he  surely 
would  have  looked  for  us.' 

"'I  don't  know,'  said  my  father.  'He 
was  always  a  strange  fellow,  but  I 
liked  him.' 

"  '  Whether  or  not,  it  would  be  our  duty 
now  to  find  him,'  answered  my  mother. 
'  And  the  poor  little  boy,  how  sad  that 
he  should  be  wandering  about  all  alone 
with  his  father ! ' 

"'By  this  time,  no  doubt,  he  has  a 
stepmother,'  remarked  my  father. 

"'Or  perhaps  the  father  is  dead,'  said 
my  mother ;  '  and  then  what  has  become 
of  the  boy  ? ' 

"My  parents  talked  constantly  of  this 
affair  for  some  days, —  now  speculating 
this  way,  now  that,  as  to  the  fate  of 
the  cousins,  I  became  much  interested 
in  the  story.  I  learned  that  all  the  money 
which  should  have  gone  to  Leopold  had 
been  left  to  a  nephew  of  his  mother  and 
to  charities;  and  in  my  childish  way  I 
was  deeply  sorry  for  the  pair,  who  I 
felt  in  my  soul  must  be  poor,  wherever 
they  might  be.  This  I  told  to  my  mother ; 
but  she  tried  to  comfort  me  by  saying 
that  Leopold  was  a  very  bright  and 
clever  man,  and  would  have  no  trouble 
in  supporting  himself  and  his  son.  My 
father  made  many  efforts  to  discover  his 
cousin,  by  writing  to  various  bureaus  of 
information  in  different  European  cities, 
but  without  success. 

"One  morning  I  said:  'Papa,  why  do 
you  not  look  here  in  Berlin  ? ' 

'"That  would  be  foolish,  child,'  he 
replied.  '  Leopold  was  too  good  a  friend 
of  mine  to  come  to  his  native  city  and 
not  seek  me  out.  Besides,  if  he  had  not 
done  so— which  I  can  not  for  a  moment 
imagine, —  persons  here  would  have  seen 
and  recognized  him.' 

"And  now  I  am  going  to  tell  you  the 
strange  part  of  my  story,  good  people," 
said  Mrs.  van  Rossum.  "Always  I  have 
thought  it  was  like  a  miracle,  and  could 
never  understand  how  it  happened." 
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"Because  you  were  such  a  sweet, 
innocent,  kind-hearted  little  maiden,'' 
said  her  husband.  ''That  is  the  reason 
why,  liebchen,  and  the  only  reason." 

''Now  you  make  me  blush,  indeed," 
replied  his  wife,  a  delicate,  rosy  hue 
suffusing  her  cheeks  as  she  spoke,  "As 
though  there  were  not  hundreds  —  nay, 
thousands — of  little  maidens  as  innocent 
and  sweet  as  I!"  she  continued,  looking 
appealingly  at  the  interested  group. 

"  Perhaps  ten  or  a  dozen,  mother  dear," 
said  her  son;   "but  never  hundreds." 

"Well,  now  I  am  all  put  out,"  she  said, 
abashed  at  the  appreciative  nods  and 
smiles  which  greeted  this  last  remark. 
"  What  was  I  saying,  Michael  ?  " 

"You  had  begun  to  tell  about  the 
strange  circumstance  which  happened 
to  you,"  answered  the  young  man. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  remember  now!  I  said  to 
my  father,  when  he  spoke  of  persons 
recognizing  Leopold  i  '  But,  papa,  he  may 
have  grown  darker,  you  know.  In  the 
South  American  countries  you  have  told 
me  the  sun  is  very  hot  and  the  skin 
becomes  tanned;  and  his  beard  may 
have  grown,  and  by  this  time  he  may 
be  even  a  little  gray.' 

"My  father  laughed,  and  he  replied 
carelessly:  'That  may  be  true.  I  did 
not  think  of  it,  Mary.' 

"Soon  I  heard  no  more  of  the  cousins, 
and  I  did  not  ask.  But  I  felt  that  my 
father  had  done  all  he  could.  Still,  from 
the  day  I  first  learned  the  story  I  could 
not  give  up  the  idea  that  in  Berlin 
Leopold  might  possibly  be  with  his  boy. 
So  when  I  went  to  walk  in  the  parks  I 
always  looked  curiously  at  boys  of  my 
own  age,  especially  if  they  were  walking 
with  middle-aged -gentlemen.  But  I  never 
saw  any  that  answered  the  description 
I  had  formed  in  my  mind.  So  months 
passed  by,  and  one  afternoon  I  went 
with  my  governess  to  the  house  of  a 
poor  woman  who  was  sick.  She  was 
our   seamstress,   and   lived    in  a   decent 


tenement.  My  mother  liked  me  to  visit 
the  poor,  but  there  I  had  never  been 
before.  As  we  came  to  the  door  my 
governess  said  :  '  Mary,  do  you  see  that 
high  wall  yonder  ?  Behind  it  is  the 
house  where  your  father's  cousin  Leopold 
lived  when  a  boy.    Now  it  is  a  hospital.' 

"I  looked  at  it  curiously.  It  was  sad, 
1  thought,  that  my  poor  cousin  should 
have  been  deprived  of  his  birthright.  As 
we  went  up  the  stairs  a  bo}^  was  coming 
down.  He  had  a  parcel  in  his  hand. 
He  was  about  twelve  years  old.  He  was 
neat  and  clean,  but  with  a  delicate  face. 
As  I  looked  at  him  I  thought:  'That 
is  a  face  of  the  Van  Rossums.  Might  it 
not  be  possible  that  this  is  the  boy 
my  father  was  in  search  of? '  Yet  I  was 
ashamed  to  say  anything  even  when  I 
went  home,  and  I  will  say  truly  that  I 
did  not  like  the  idea  of  having  a  cousin 
who  lived  in  a  poor  tenement  house. 

"The  next  day  we  went  again,  and 
this  time  we  met  the  boy  coming  out  of 
the  door  opposite  Frau  Windler's  room. 

"  'Frau  Windier,'  I  said,  when  we  were 
seated,  'who  is  that  little  boy  that  lives 
across  the  hall  from  you?  I  should  like 
to  know  his  name.' 

"'I  can  not  tell  you  his  name,'  she 
answered.  'They  are  strangers:  they 
have  not  lived  here  long.' 

"I  said  no  more  about  him,  but  when 
I  returned  home  I  went  straight  to  my 
father  and  I  said :  '  Papa,  I  have  seen  a 
boy  with  the  Van  Rossum  face.  He  has 
the  eyes  of  our  Max,  and  he  is  very 
pretty.  He  is  poor.  He  lives  in  the  house 
where  Frau  Windier  lives.  If  I  were  you,. 
I  would  go  and  see  about  him.' 

"My  father  laughed,  but  not  so  my 
mother.  My  earnestness  impressed  her. 
'It  might  be,'  she  said.  But  my  father 
went  back  to  his  book. 

"The  next  day  we  went  to  the  park,, 
and  there  was  the  boy  running  across- 
quickly  —  coming  toward  us.  Again  he 
had  a  package  in  his  hand. 
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'*  *  There  he  is,  papa,  mamma ! '  I  cried. 
'Look  quick!  Has  he  not  the  face  and 
eyes  of  our  Max  ?  ' 

*"Yes,'  said  my  father,  when  he  had 
passed  ;  and  he  watched  him  out  of  sight. 

***He  may  come  back  this  way,'  said 
my  mother.   'Let  us  sit  down.' 

"We  sat  and  waited.  In  half  an  hour 
or  so  we  saw  him  returning,  walking 
slowly.  My  father  called  him.  He  came, 
touching  his  cap  very  politely.  Then  my 
father  looked  at  him  sharply  and  asked : 

"What  is  your  name,  my  boy?' 

"'Robert  Leopold  Max,'  he  said. 

"My  father  started.  'And  where  do 
you  live?' 

"'Number  4  Wilhelm  Strasse.' 

"'Have  you  parents?'  inquired  my 
father. 

"'Only  one,'  he  said.  'My  mother  is 
dead.  My  father  is  sick  now.  He  is  an 
artist.  I  go  every  day  to  the  stores  with 
pictures  from  him  that  he  paints.  That 
is  how  we  live.' 

'"I  wrill  go  with  you  at  once  to  see 
your  good  father,  if  you  think  he  will 
not  object,'  said  my  father. 

'"Oh,  no!'  exclaimed  the  boy.  'He 
will  be  pleased  to  see  you.' 

"Never  had  I  seen  my  father  so  grave. 
My  mother  was  very  pale,  and  I  trembled 
all  over.  Bidding  us  return  home,  my 
father  took  the  boy  by  the  hand  and 
they  walked  away  together.  But  first 
he  whispered  to  me:  'You  were  right, 
Mariechen:  he  has  the  eyes  of  our  Max.' 

"You  all  know  the  outcome  of  my 
little  story.  It  was  indeed  our  cousin, 
and  he  had  been  living  in  Berlin  for  some 
time  under  an  assumed  name— or,  rather, 
part  of  his  own  name.  Many  times  he 
had  passed  our  house  and  seen  us,  but 
would  not  make  himself  known.  And 
now  he  was  ill  and  dying.  Soon  they 
were  both  established  with  us;  and,  as 
1  had  said,  he  had  grown  dark  and  wore 
a  beard,  and  it  was  streaked  with  gray. 
For    six    months    he    lingered,   then    all 


was  over;  and  after  that  the  boy  was 
as  one  of  our  own." 

"Was  it  you,  father?"  inquired  young 
Mr.  van  Rossum. 

"It  was  I,"  said  the  old  man. 

"  But  how  about  the  cousinship  ?  " 
asked  his  son,  looking  from  one  of  his 
parents  to  the  other. 

"We  were  not  within  the  prohibited 
degrees  of  kindred,"  replied  the  gentle- 
man. "Our  parents  were  only  distant 
cousins." 

(  To  be  continued.  ^ 


The  Blue  Lady's  Knight. 

BY    MARY    F.  NIXON. 

VI. — The  Freighters. 

The  winter  passed  quickly  to  the  little 
ones,  busy  with  their  studies  and  play, 
and  in  the  countless  occupations  dear 
to  the  heart  of  happy  childhood.  Rob 
studied  hard  and  thought  much.  He  had 
never  received  from  his  mother  any 
satisfactory  answer  to  his  oft -repeated 
questioning  as  to  the  Catholic  Church. 
She  said  he  might  go  to  the  church  in 
Milldale  as  often  as  he  wished,  but  not 
to  the  priest's  house,  despite  his  wails 
for  Joe  Carter.  He  must  not  talk  about 
religion,  because  his  father  did  not  like 
it,  she  added ;  and  he  pondered  oft  and 
long  over  the  matter.  He  could  not  talk 
to  Molly;  for  her  loyalty  to  her  father 
made  her  feel  bitterly  against  the  whole 
subject,  in  spite  of  the  strong  attraction 
it  had  for  her. 

So  the  children  drifted  apart  little  by 
little;  and  Molly  took  to  spending  her 
play-time  alone  by  the  brook,  while  Rob 
was  buried  in  books.  She  invented  all 
sorts  of  charming  plays  of  her  own. 
English  history  was  her  delight,  and  she 
made  of  sticks  and  stones  Druid  temples 
or  antique  castles,  in  which  were  enacted 
miniature  scenes  from  the  stirring  days 
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of  old.  Here  in  the  waters  of  the  brook 
was  little  Prince  Arthur  drowned  by  his 
cruel  uncle,  Molly  reciting  dramatically 
the  words  of  her  history^:  **He  knelt  to 
them  and  prayed  them  not  to  murder 
him.  Deaf  to  his  entreaties,  they  stabbed 
him  and  sunk  his  body  in  the  Seine." 
Her  mud  pies  became  King  Alfred's 
pancakes;  and  her  numerous  dolls  were 
brought  into  play  and  posed  as  Bruce, 
Wallace,  and  St.  Thomas  a  Becket. 

But  the  favorite  game  was  "church"; 
and,  without  Rob's  knowledge,  she  had 
arranged  a  charming  woodland  temple, 
carrying  out  as  well  as  she  could  her 
brother's  description  of  the  Milldale 
Catholic  church,  added  to  what  lingered 
in  her  memory  of  Father  Farrer's  story 
of  St.  Guy  of  Laeken.  Broken  bits  of 
tallow  dips  and  wild  flowers  adorned  the 
tiny  "tables,"  as  she  called  the  altars. 
The  roof  was  formed  of  tree  branches 
and  hung  with  moss ;  and  her  prettiest 
doll,  draped  in  a  light  blue  shawl, 
was  elevated  to  the  place  of  honor  as 
the  "Blue  Lady,"  of  whom  Molly  never 
seemed  to  weary. 

One  day,  just  before  Christmas,  as  the 
little  girl  was  "playing  church,"  the 
candles  on  her  altar  blazed  up  and  set 
fire  to  the  whole  edifice ;  and  Molly  with 
difficulty  rescued  her  beloved  doll.  As 
she  stood  looking  at  the  smoking  ruins, 
a  voice  close  at  her  elbow  startled  her. 

"  Can  I  get  a  drink  with  your  gourd  ?  " 

She  turned  hastily.  At  her  side  stood  a 
little  girl  about  her  own  age,  barefooted, 
dressed  in  a  faded  calico  frock,  an  old 
sunbonnet  pushed  back  from  a  sallow, 
wistful  face. 

"Of  course,"  said  Molly  pleasantly, 
hospitably  filling  her  dipper  at  the  brook 
and  handing  it  to  the  girl.  "  What's  your 
name,  please?  " 

"  Viny,"  said  the  strange  child,  starting 
away  with  the  water.  "I  want  to  take 
this  to  my  maw.   You  come  see  her?" 

Molly    followed  wonderingly,  and    at 


a  turn  of  the  road  her  eyes  fell  upon  a 
strange  sight.  A  goods-wagon  — one  of 
those  prairie  schooners  which  the  chil- 
dren called  "sunbonnet  wagons"  —  was 
drawn  up  at  the  side  of  the  road.  Its 
white  canvas  covering  was  sadly  torn 
and  stained  by  wind  and  weather;  two 
thin,  tired  -  looking  horses  were  hitched 
to  it,  and  their  heads  drooped  wearily; 
a  yellow  dog  was  tied  underneath  ;  some 
children  were  huddled  on  the  front  seat, 
and  a  man  stood  at  the  back,  looking 
mournfully  into  the  wagon. 

"Here's  some  water,  pop,"  said  Viny 
eagerly,  as  she  came  toward  him ;  and 
Molly  saw  him  take  the  gourd  and  give 
it  to  some  one  inside  the  wagon. 

"What's  the  matter?"  she  asked,  not 
at  all  afraid  of  this  rough-looking  man ; 
for  his  face  was  good  and  kindly. 

"My  wife's  sick,"  he  answered.  "Step 
up  hyah  an'  see  her." 

Molly  put  her  foot  on  the  spokes  of 
the  wheel  and  climbed  up  to  peer  into 
the  bed  of  the  wagon.  Upon  some  old 
straw,  covered  with  a  torn  blanket,  lay 
a  woman.  Her  face  was  yellow  with 
malaria,  pinched  and  wan;  her  great 
black  eyes  had  a  hunted  look;  her  skin 
was  dry  and  feverish.  She  stared  at 
Molly  a  moment,  then  turned  her  head 
listlessly  away,  muttering: 

"He  wouldn't  take  me  home!  A  man 
will  never  do  what  a  woman  wants  till 
she's  dyin',  an'  then  it's  too  late.  Oh,  if 
I  could  only  get  home!  " 

"Where  are  you  going?"  asked  Molly, 
as  she  climbed  down  from  the  wagon. 

"To  Milldale.  I'm  a  freighter,  carryin' 
eggs  to  market.  My  wife  tuk  sick,  an' 
one  uv  my  horses  hez  gone  lame,  an'  I 
can't  get  daown  taown  to  the  doctor. 
Ever\'thing  comes  at  once!"  And  he 
sighed  heavily.  "  Yo'  couldn't  get  me  no 
quinine,  could  yo'?" 

The  sick  woman  by  this  time  was 
shaking  with  a  chill  and  muttering 
incoherent  words. 
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"You  stay  right  here!"  exclaimed 
Molly  eagedy,  her  kind  heart  aroused. 
''I'll  go  after  my  mother."  And  she  ran 
off  quickly.  Her  feet  scarcely  seemed  to 
touch  the  ground  in  her  haste,  and  she 
burst  in  upon  her  father  and  mother  as 
they  sat  talking.  "Mother!"  she  cried. 
"O  mother!  The  lady's  crying  and  she's 
so  sick!  She  says  a  man  will  never  do 
what  a  woman  wants  till  she's  dying, 
and  then  it's  too  late."  She  stopped,  out 
of  breath;  and  Mrs.  Parker  gave  her 
husband  a  quick  look. 

"The  lady  is  quite  right  about  that, 
Herbert!"  she  said,  bitterly;  and  Mr. 
Parker  flushed  darkly. 

"What  do  you  mean,  Molly?"  he 
asked;  and  tender-hearted  little  Molly 
explained  the  sad  plight  of  the  freighters 
as  best  she  could. 

An  hour  later  the  freighters'  team  was 
safely  housed  in  the  barn;  the  children 
fed  and  warmed  by  the  kitchen  fire; 
and  the  sick  mother,  raving  with  fever, 
was  tenderly  cared  for  on  a  spare  bed 
in  the  big  attic. 

"We  folks  is  Kentuckians,"  said  the 
man,  when  questioned  about  his  home ; 
"but  my  kin  came  out  hyah  'fo'  the 
wa'.  They  settled  daown  in  Taney,  an' 
furst  they  done  well;  but  the  wa'  done 
spile  everything.  'Tween  Federals  an' 
Rebs,  we  never  knowed  which  way  tu 
turn.  'Twas  furst  one  an'  then  t'other. 
They  tuk  our  salt  an'  flour  an'  bacon. 
We  couldn't  never  keep  a  chicken  on  the 
place  nor  nothin'  'live.  We  los'  so  much 
we  never  did  pick  up  nohow.  I  was  a 
youngster  then,  but  my  father  wuz  killed 
at  Wilson  Crick  an'  my  uncle  in  Price's 
Raid ;  t'other  uncle  went  with  Morgan, 
an'  he  wuz  nevah  heam  tell  uv  after 
Morgan  was  los' ;  so  we  went  from  bad 
tu  worse.  Naow  I  carry  eggs  fur  the 
farmers,  fetch  'em  tu  Milldale,  trade  'em 
fur  stuff,  an'  git  part  uv  the  stuff  fur 
my  pay  fur  packin'  'em.  'Tain't  a  lively 
business.     My  wife  she  wuz  raised  back 


in  Tennysee.  She  tuk  sick  a  year  ago, 
an'  sence  then  she  ain't  never  stopped 
frettin'  fur  a  priest.  Her  folks  wuz 
Papists,  but  sence  she  married  me  she 
ain't  hed  no  chance  tu  see  a  church 
nor  make  her  Easter.  She  didn't  useter 
care;  but  sence  she  tuk  sick  it's  bin  on 
her  min',  an'  thar's  nothin'  else  tu  suit 
her  but  a  priest.  'Livin'  like  a  heathen 
is  bad  enough,'  she  says;  'but  dyin's 
worse.'  So  I  tole  her  tu  come  'long  tu 
Milldale,  an'  I'd  try  an'  git  her  a  priest; 
an'  now  I'm  'fraid  she'll  die  on  me 
an'  won't  las'  till  I  git  thar!"  And  the 
man  sighed. 

"She  said  a  man  wouldn't  ever  get  a 
woman  what  she  wanted.  I  wonder 
what  she  wanted?  Was  it  the  priest 
she  meant?"  asked  Molly. 

"I  reckon,"  said  he,  shamefacedly.  "It 
beats  all  the  hold  thet  religion  hez  on 
Catholics.  I  wuz  raised  a  Baptist;  but, 
land!  it  don't  make  no  difference  tu  me 
ef  I  nevah  see  a  meetin' -house  nor  a 
preacher  agin.  These  Catholics  can't 
nevah  seem  tu  be  real  happy  'less  they're 
trottin'  tu  church.  Well,  thar  mus'  be 
somethin'  in  it  thet  I  don't  see."  And 
he  looked  from  one  to  the  other  in  a 
puzzled  way. 

Molly  gave  a  little  shrug  of  disdain. 
Catholics!  Her  father  didn't  like  them; 
and,  no  matter  how  interesting  the 
mystery  which  surrounded  them  —  and 
Rob's  account  of  the  church  had  raised 
her  curiosity, —  she  could  never  care  for 
anything  that  her  dear,  dear  father  did 
not  like.  Certainly  Catholics  were  fasci- 
nating. In  Milldale  they  were  decidedly 
kept  under,  and  to  Molly's  generous 
nature  the  "under  dog"  was  always  the 
favorite.  Her  tender  heart  could  not  but 
side  with  those  who  were  treated  badly 
by  other  people;  and  at  school  the 
one  little  Catholic  maid  was  tormented 
by  the  tongues  of  unkindness,  worse  to 
bear  than  all  the  "slings  and  arrows 
of  outrageous  fortune."    Teresa  Martin 
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had  to  go  to  the  public  school,  for  there 
was  no  other  in  Milldale;  and  many 
were  the  sneers  to  which  she  was  sub- 
jected by  those  who  might  have  shown 
their  Christianity  better  than  by  making 
another  little  Christian  miserable.  But, 
in  spite  of  all  these  claims  upon  her 
consideration,  Molly  could  never  get  over 
the  thought  that  her  father  did  not  like 
Papists;  and  so  she  quietly  listened  to 
Bill  Rathbun's  story  with  a  mixture  of 
sympathy  and  distaste. 

**  What's  the  use  of  making  all  this  fuss 
over  a  religion!"  she  said  to  herself.  **I 
don't  see  why  everybody  can't  be  Papists 
and  be  done  with  it.  The  other  people 
don't  seem  to  care  half  so  much,  and  it 
would  be  lots  more  convenient  for  all 
to  be  Catholics." 

Rob  had  heard  the  sorrowful  little 
story  with  a  big  lump  in  his  throat ;  and 
he  looked  at  his  mother,  to  meet  with 
glistening  eyes    her  sympathetic  glance^ 

**She  ought  to  have  Father  Farrer; 
he's  a  nice  priest,"  he  whispered.  "Can't 
I  tell  him  to  come  and  see  her  when  I 
go  to  school  on  Monday?" 

'^I  fear  the  poor  woman  will  not  be 
living  then, my  dear,"  she  said,  sadly.  **I 
don't  believe  she'll  pass  the  night.  She 
is  very  weak." 

Rob  moved  slowly  away,  a  queer  look 
in  his  earnest  little  face.  Then  he  went 
up  to  his  room  and  looked  at  the  picture 
of  the  "Blue  Lady."  He  often  looked  at 
it,  —  partly  because  it  reminded  him  of 
Father  Farrer,  and  he  had  conceived  a 
boy's  intense  admiration  for  the  stalwart 
priest;  and  partly  because  there  was 
something  about  the  "Blue  Lady"  which 
seemed  to  him  to  make  him  good. 

He  spelled  out  very  slowly  the  words 
beneath  the  little  lace-paper  picture.  He 
couldn't  imagine  what  they  meant;  but 
Father  Farrer  had  said  that  they  were 
a  prayer,  and  he  felt  like  praying,  some- 
how. The  "Our  Father"  did  not  seem 
very  appropriate.  He  did  not  want  daily 


bread  and  things :  he  only  wanted  Father 
Farrer  for  that  poor  woman  who  was 
moaning  so  pitifully  and  whom  mother 
thought  was  going  to  die.  What  did 
that  prayer  say,  anyhow?  ''Ave  Maria, 
gratia  plena,  Dominus  tecum  — "  But 
it  was  all  too  hard  for  Rob;  and  he 
wound  up  despairingly  by  saying,  under 
his  breath:  "Dear  'Blue  Lady,'  please 
help  me  to  know  what  to  do." 

Then  he  sat  quite  still  and  looked 
out  of  the  window.  Quick  as  a  flash  a 
thought  came  which  made  him  spring 
to  his  feet  and  look  excited.  Down 
in  the  meadow,  gleaming  white  in  the 
afternoon  sun,  kicking  her  heels  high 
in  the  air,  with  a  neigh  and  whinny 
of  delight  over  her  freedom,  was  the 
"Fair  Imogen,"  the  pretty  white  mare 
which  had  brought  Molly  home  from 
the  sycamore  tree. 

P^Rob  had  once  ridden  her  under  his 
father's  watchful  eye,  and  had  found 
her  delightfully  uncertain,  very  different 
from  the  sober  Robin  Hood  which  Molly 
and  he  generally  rode.  Could  he  not 
take  Imogen  and  go  for  Father  Farrer? 
He  flushed  with  delight  at  the  idea.  He 
had  never  thought  to  ask  permission. 
He  had  never  been  told  not  to  ride 
Imogen,  because  it  had  never  occurred 
to  any  one  that  he  would  do  so;  and 
his  father  had  said  the  year  before:  "I'll 
give  you  the  white  mare  when  you're  a 
little  older,  Rob."  He  felt  that  he  was 
"a  little  older"  now, —  a  very  little,  and 
not  yet  quite  of  an  age  to  ride  a  skittish 
horse;  but  that  thought  did  not  occur 
to  Rob. 

He  ran  softly  up  to  the  attic  to  tell 
his  mother  where  he  was  going;  but 
the  sick  woman  was  asleep,  and  Mrs. 
Parker  motioned  to  Rob  not  to  enter; 
so  he  threw  her  a  kiss  and  hurried  to 
the  stable.  No  one  was  there,  but  the 
tired  horses  of  the  tramp  team  pricked 
up  their  ears  and  looked  to  see  if  his 
advent  might  possibly  mean  more  oats. 
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'* Where's  father,  please?"  asked  Rob, 
excitedly  as  the  hired  man  came  in  with 
brimming  milk-pails. 

''Gone  to  the  Corners  to  get  the  doctor 
for  the  sick  woman.  He  took  Miss 
Molly  in  the  bnggy,"  said  Abe,  whose 
whole  name  was  Abraham  Lincoln  U.  S. 
Jones;  and,  without  further  thought, 
Rob  took  down  a  bridle  and  blanket 
and  went  straight  to  the  pasture. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


Pilgfrim-Sigfns. 


The  river  Thames  has  for  hundreds 
of  years  been  a  custodian  of  relics; 
and  whenever  its  bed  is  dragged  some 
articles  of  the  old  days  are  brought  to 
light,  which  are  often  very  useful  as  a 
means  of  acquainting  us  with  the  habits 
and  manners  of  the  early  history  of 
the  English  people.  When  Old  London 
Bridge  was  removed  there  was  a  great 
harvest  of  these  articles. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  objects 
found  on  the  bottom  of  the  river  are 
the  Canterbury  pilgrim -signs,  — quaint 
ornaments  of  lead,  fashioned  in  various 
shapes.  These  were  worn  by  the  pilgrims 
on  their  return  from  the  shrine  of  St. 
Thomas  a  Becket. 

The  first  mention  in  history  of  these 
pilgrim  -  signs  was  made  in  the  twelfth 
century  by  an  ecclesiastic,  who  refers  to 
the  fact  that  the  Bishop  of  Winchester 
knew  by  the  little  lead  ornaments  upon 
his  hat  that  he  had  come  from  Canter- 
bury. Erasmus  in  one  of  his  sketches 
speaks  of  pilgrims  who  are  covered  with 
small  tin  and  leaden  images.  In  the 
supplement  to  Chaucer's  "Canterbury 
Tales"  we  read  of  pilgrims  who 

Set  their  sign  upon  their  heads    and    some  upon 
their  caps. 

Usually,  the  figure  of  the  patron  saint 
of  the  pilgrim  was  upon  these  ornaments. 
One   is   preserved    which    represents    St. 


Thomas  a  Becket  in  the  vestments  of  a 
bishop,  giving  the  pastoral  benediction. 
Sometimes  the  sign  was  simply  in  the 
form  of  a  brooch;  indeed,  these  were 
often  called  Canterburj^  brooches. 

Among  the  multitude  of  other  objects 
preserved  by  the  waters  of  the  Thames 
are  little  bells,  which,  as  we  learn  from 
the  .writings  of  Chaucer  and  other 
authors,  ornamented  the  trappings  of 
the  pilgrims'  horses. 

Pilgrims  to  the  shrine  of  St.  James  at 

Compostella   had    a   scallop    shell  as    a 

distinguishing  badge.    This  was  worn  on 

the  hat  or  cloak.    There  is  an  old  ballad 

in  which  a  lady  says: 

"And  how  should  I  your  true-love  know 
From  many  another  one? 
0  by  his  scallop  shell  and  hat, 
And  by  his  sandal  shoon!" 

There  is  a  very  pretty  story  told  to 
account  for  the  adoption  of  the  scallop 
shell  as  a  pilgrim -sign.  It  is  said  that 
when  the  remains  of  the  Saint  were  being 
taken  from  Jerusalem  to  Spain,  the  horse 
of  a  Portuguese  knight  jumped  into  the 
sea,  taking  his  master  with  him.  When 
the  knight  was  rescued  his  garments 
were  found  to  be  covered  with  scallop 
shells ;  so  ever  afterward  a  shell  was  the 
badge  of  him  who  successfully  made  the 
pilgrimage  to  Compostella. 

People  of  the  very  highest  degree  were 
in  the  habit  of  making  pilgrimages  to 
the  shrine  of  St.  James;  and  it  is  said 
that  as  many  as  seventeen  English  peers 
and  eight  baronets  wear  a  scallop  shell 
upon  their  coat-of-arms. 

Those  who  are  fond  of  tracing  the 
origin  of  customs  may  be  interested  in 
knowing  that  London  children  make 
little  mounds  of  oyster  shells  on  St. 
James'  Day,  in  the  top  of  which  they 
place  lighted  candles. 


Every  noble  life  leaves  the  fibre  of  it 
interwoven  forever  in  the  work  of  the 
world. — Ruskin. 
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—  A  massive  obelisk  erected  to  commemorate 
five  famous  Welshmen,  including?  Tudur  Aled,  vi'as 
unveiled  last  month  at  Llansannan,  Denbighshire. 
Only  a  few  public  memorials  to  distinguished  men 
of  letters  are  to  be  found  in  Wales.  Tudur  Aled 
was  a  Franciscan  friar  and  poet. 

—Students  of  Dante  will  welcome  a  second  series 
of  Dr.  Edward  Moore's  excellent  ''Studies  in 
Dante,"  just  issued  by  the  Clarendon  Press.  Dr. 
Moore  ranks  among  the  greatest  of  Dantean 
scholars.  These  new  essays,  the  author  informs 
us,  deal  with  the  famous  Florentine  as  a  religious 
teacher,  especially  in  relation  to  Catholic  doctrine. 

— It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  Eliza  Allen  Starr's 
excellent  work  on  ''The  Seven  Dolors  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin"  has  been  translated  into  French.  "La 
Persecution  des  Catholiques  en  Angleterre,"  by  the 
Countess  de  Courson,  which  also  appeared  origin- 
ally in  these  pages,  has  been  crowned  by  the 
P'rench  Academy, 

—The  inactivity  of  a  well-known  Catholic  author, 
whose  able  pen  has  been  a  distinct  gain  to  Amer- 
ican literature,  is  explained  by  the  statement  that 
she  lately  underwent  a  surgical  operation.  We 
regret  exceedingly  to  hear  that  it  was  not  attended 
with  the  anticipated  success.  Her  intimate  friends 
bespeak  the  prayers  of  the  Catholic  public  in  her 
behalf. 

—It  is  surprising— one  can  not  help  elevating  his 
eyebrows— to  find  how  few  American  Catholics  ever 
read,  or  even  heard  of,  the  life  of  Father  Hecker 
until  it  was  done  into  French  and  began  to  be 
babbled  about  and  was  finally  condemned.  And 
yet  it  is  a  volume  that  ought  to  possess  some 
interest  for  the  clergy  and  laity  of  this  country.  It 
is  plain  that  the  work  was  not  doing  any  serious 
harm  amongst  us,  since  next  to  nobody  was  read- 
ing it.  We  understand  now  better  than  ever  why 
other  books  deserving  of  the  highest  praise  are  so 
little  known  and  why  there  are  not  more  of  them. 

— "  Prayers  at  Mass,"  with  ten  full-page  conven- 
tional designs,  ornamental  initials,  etc.,  printed  in 
red  and  black  ;  and  "The  Little  Catechism,"  accord- 
ing to  the  Sulpician  method,  are  the  latest  of 
Anglican  publications  in  this  country.  The  former, 
which  is  a  dainty  specimen  of  bookraaking,  is  in 
great  demand.  The  Catechism,  which  we  have  not 
seen,  is  described  as  ''a  very  thorough  and  complete 
statement  of  Catholic  doctrine  in  a  trifle  over  200 
questions  and  answers,  which  strictly  and  invari- 


ably follow  the  Sulpician  method,  in  repeating  the 
question  in  the  answer  and  making  each  answer 
a  complete  statement  of  truth:  the  simplest  and 
most  eflFective  Catholic  Catechism  yet  published." 

—"The  English  Jesuits;  a  Sketch  of  their  History," 
is  the  title  of  a  new  work  by  the  Rev.  f^thelred  L. 
Taunton,  soon  to  be  published  by  Messrs.  Methuen. 
It  is  supplementary  to  his  '♦  Black  Monks  of  Saint 
Benedict."  The  history  is  carried  on  only  till  1773, 
the  year  of  the  suppression  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 

—"Our  Monthly  Devotions,"  by  the  Very  Rev. 
A.  A.  Lings,  is  a  well  published  manual  containing 
prayers  and  exercises  appropriate  to  the  diflFerent 
months,  A  glance  at  the  table  of  contents  shows 
the  greatest  variety  of  devotional  forms.  The  i)rice 
of  this  prayer-book  is  rather  high,  it  seems  to  us. 

— W^e  are  aware  that  the  authenticity  of  the 
letters  of  Pope  Clement  XIV.,  now  appearing  in 
these  pages,  has  been  questioned.  What  is  not 
doubted  of  by  somebody  or  other,  at  some  time  or 
other?  No  intelligent  reader  that  is  not  prejudiced, 
however,  will  doubt  the  genuineness  of  these 
charming  letters.  Every  one  of  them  is  in  striking 
conformity  with  Ganganelli's  spirit  and  character, 
and  displays  the  same  religious  principles  which 
he  taught  and  which  were  exemjjlified  in  his  life. 
In  presenting  the  first  series  of  these  letters,  we 
stated  that  we  should  publish  only  those  of  general 
interest,  passing  over  such  as  might  revive  contro^ 
versies  long  since  forgotten.  For  this  reason  no 
one  need  feel  obliged  to  dispute  the  authenticity  of 
the  correspondence. 

—It  is  evident  that  the  word  idle  once  had  quite 
a  different  meaning  irom  what  is  now  attached  to 
it.  One  may  judge  what  was  understood  by  idle 
thoughts  and  idle  words  from  the  following  quaint 
passage  of  the  preface  to  "Silex  Scintillans,"  the 
principal  work  of  Henry  Vaughan,  the  Silurist 
(1(521-1695).  He  is  deploring  the  'desperate  con- 
dition of  those  who  out  of  meer  design,  study 
scurrilous  fictions,  then  carefully  record  and  publish 
them ' : 

It  was  wisely  considered  and  piously  said  by  one  that  lie 
would  read  no  idle  books;  both  in  regard  of  love  to  his  own 
soul  and  pity  unto  his  that  made  them ;  for,  said  he,  if  1  be 
corrupted  by  them,  their  composer  is  immediately  a  cause  of 
my  ill;  and  at  the  day  of  reckoning,  though  now  dead,  mu»t 
give  an  account  for  it.  because  I  am  corrupted  by  his  bad 
example;  which  he  left  behinde  him.  I  will  write  none,  lest 
I  hurt  them  that  come  after  me;  I  will  read  none,  lest  J 
augment  his  punishment  that  is  gone  before  me.  I  will  neither 
write  por  read,  lest  I  prove  a  foe  to  my  own  soul:  while  J  live. 
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I  sin  too  much;  let  me  not  continue  longer  in  wickedness  than 
I  do  in  life.  It  is  a  sentence  ol  sacred  authority  that  he  that 
is  dead  is  freed  from  sin;  because  he  can  not  in  that  state, 
which  is  without  the  body,  sin  any  more;  but  he  that  writes 
idle  books  makes  for  himself  another  body,  in  which  he  always 
lives,  and  sins  (after  death)  as  fast  and  as  foul  as  ever  he 
did  in  his  life;  which  very  consideration  deserves  to  be  a 
sufficient  antidote  against  this  evil  disease. 

— One  of  the  most  remarkable  book-successes  of 
the  century  has  been  achieved  by  the  Rev.  Charles 
M.  Sheldon,  a  Protestant  clergyman  of  Topeka, 
Kansas.  Within  eight  years  he  has  written  eleven 
books,  the  combined  sale  of  which  has  already 
reached  over  three  million  copies.  A  correspondent 
•of  the  Critic,  who  visited  Mr.  Sheldon,  writes:  "The 
author-preacher  divides  his  time  between  his  home 
:and  his  church-study,  and  in  this  latter  place  I  saw 
him.  The  walls  were  adorned,  as  one  would  natur- 
ally suppose,  with  religious  pictures  in  harmony 
with  the  character  of  the  man.  Directly  over  his 
desk  was  a  beautiful  picture  of  the  Madonna  and 
the  Christ-Child."  Mr.  Sheldon  is  of  the  Methodist 
denomination,  we  believe,  which  makes  the  presence 
of  the  Madonna  surprising  to  us,  as  it  evidently 
'was  to  the  Critic's  correspondent. 
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The  "Way  of  Mortality. 


The  Sacred  Heart  at  the  End  of  the  Century. 


AX/ HE  RE  is  he  who  cried  last  year: 

"Leisure,  pleasure,  and  good  cheer! 
Fasting!   'Tis  a  custom  stale: 
Let  us  eat  and  drink!    Wassail, — 

Friends,  wassail!" 
He  is- lying — soul  of  mirth  — 
Under  six  rank  feet  of  earth. 

Where  is  he  who  fled  away 
When  some  mentor  bade  him  pray? 
Ashes  !    No,  sirs,  not  for  me: 
Sing  a  song  right  merrily, — 

Merrily!" 
Far  upon  a  bloody  field. 
Food  for  carrion  he  doth  yield. 

Where  is  she  who,  fair  and  young. 
Words  of  counsel  lightly  flung 
To  the  winds?   "When  I  am  grey. 
Time  enough  to  fast  and  pray, — 

Fast  and  pray!" 
Yonder  aspens  lightly  wave 
Requiems  o'er  her  early  grave. 

Ah!  they  speak  whose  veins  are  numb. 
Ah!  they  preach  whose  lips  are  dumb; 
And  they  thrill  us  from  that  shore 
Whence  they  may  return  no  more, — 

Nevermore ! 
They  are  dust  for  whom  we  mourn. 
Unto  dust  shall  we  return. 


At  the  last  day,  when  we  see  ourselves 
as  we  are,  man's  only  inexorable  judge 
will  be  himself,  and  the  punishment  of 
his  sins  will  be  the  perception  of  them. 

— Hawthorne. 


BY  ANNA    T.   SADLIER. 

OW  solemn  and  suggestive 
are  those  words,  the  end  of 
the  century  !  The  end  of  any- 
thing is  solemn:  —  the  end  of 
a  day,  for  even  the  rarest  tints  of  the 
most  exquisite  sunset  suggest  the  fading 
of  its  light ;  the  end  of  a  summer,  with 
'  gardens  dismantled  and  paths  leaf- 
strewn;  the  end  of  a  year,  with  its 
vicissitudes  of  hope  and  promise,  pain 
and  loss,  crowded  into  one  regret.  But 
the  end  of  a  century,  with  its  meanings 
still  unread,  its  aspirations  unfulfilled, 
its  promise  and  its  fulfilment,  is  like 
looking  back  upon  a  shoreless  sea.  Its 
immensity  terrifies.  Who  has  seen  its 
beginning  ?  Scarce  one ;  or  if  one  remain, 
it  is  as  a  waif,  as  wreckage,  as  driftwood . 
But  clear  and  strong  over  the  troubled 
waters  is  heard  a  voice  as  of  a  pilot — 
the  voice  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  bidding 
Christendom  to  acknowledge  the  reign 
of  the  God-Man:  to  end  the  century  by 
praise  and  thanksgiving,  by  sorrow  and 
reparation.  The  Pontiff  gives  special 
prominence  to  the  devotion  to  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesus.  It  is  as  a  light  breaking 
over  the  troubled  sea  of  the  past  century, 
a  dawn  breaking  over  the  untried  ocean 
of  that  to  come. 

To    follow     from     its    inception    this 
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devotion,  which  has  attained  such  pro- 
portions at  the  end  of  the  century,  is  to 
be  struck  with  its  almost  miraculous 
development,  and  to  note,  in  especial,  the 
mighty  impetus  which  it  has  received 
during  the  last  fifty  years.  They  are  a 
direct  confirmation  of  those  words  of 
Blessed  Margaret  Mary :  ''He  will  reign 
in  spite  of  Satan  and  of  His  enemies." 

Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  origin  of 
the  devotion,  forming  as  it  does  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  pages  in  the  history 
of  the  Church.  It  was  revealed  in  various 
apparitions  of  Our  Lord  to  an  humble 
religious  of  the  Visitation,  who  had 
known  from  her  youth  only  the  silence 
of  the  cloister.  In  the  great  work  which 
was  laid  upon  her,  that  of  making 
known  the  devotion  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
to  the  world,  her  earliest  supporter 
and  colaborer  was  the  saintly  Father 
Claude  de  la  Colombiere,  who  had  been 
familiar  with  the  atmosphere  of  a  court 
and  had  known  the  storm  and  stress  of 
political  agitation  during  the  troubled 
times  of  the  Second  English  James. 

The  Jesuits,  ''that  knightly  company," 
were  in  the  battle  then  raging  with  great 
fury, — foremost  of  all  in  the  strife;  and 
it  was  fitting  that  they  should  uplift 
that  banner,  with  its  motto  of  "Thy 
Kingdom  come,"  where  the  combat  was 
fiercest.  They  had  borne  reproach  and 
obloquy  and  bitter  persecution  for  His 
Name's  sake,  and  to  them  was  given  this 
crowning  glory.  They  were  missionaries, 
explorers,  discoverers,  and  thus  could 
bear  it  with  them  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  And  they  have  done  so.  Now,  at 
the  close  of  the  century,  the  Holy  Father 
himself  gives  this  testimony:  "This 
devotion  has  become  a  characteristic  of 
the  Church,  the  pledge  of  her  future 
triumph,  the  foundation  of  all  our  hopes 
for  the  future." 

It  has  become,  in  truth,  a  universal 
devotion.  It  has  its  numerous  grand 
and  stately  shrines:    Montmartre,  "the 


church  of  a  nation's  vow,"  standing 
upon  a  royal  hill,  the  expressed  homage 
of  an  entire  people;  or  the  Church  of 
the  Cenacle,  at  Paray,  that  "city  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  for  the  entire  world."  A 
scheme  was  on  foot  by  a  late  devoted 
apostle  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Father 
Drevon,  to  build  there  an  international 
church.  But,  waiving  these  and  countless 
other  great  sanctuaries,  this  devotion 
has  likewise  its  shrines  in  the  most 
obscure  of  hamlets,  where  only  simple 
village  folk  gather  round. 

Almost  every  church  has  its  statue  of 
the  Sacred  Heart,  and  its  pious  congre- 
gation of  some  sort  or  another  under 
its  patronage;  whilst  prayers  are  said 
and  sermons  preached  and  pilgrimages 
organized  in  its  honor.  There  are  orders 
of  men  and  women  consecrated  to  the 
Sacred  Heart.  There  is  its  archconfrater- 
nity  established  at  Rome  and  spreading 
everywhere ;  also  the  confraternity  of  the 
Agonizing  Heart  for  the  Dying,  and  of 
the  Heart  of  Jesus  Pleading ;  the  Guard 
of  Honor,  with  members  dedicating  the 
hours  to  its  service;  and  last,  but  not 
least,  the  marvellous  Apostleship  of 
Prayer,  more  definitely  organized  and  on 
a  wider  basis  as  the  League  of  the  Sacred 
Heart. 

Upward  of  twenty  millions  of  soldiers 
are  enrolled  in  this  vast  army,  which, 
so  to  say,  encircles  the  earth;  having 
thirty-five  monthly  periodicals,  published 
in  various  tongues,  as  its  expositors. 
Each  associate  pledges  himself  to  do  at 
least  a  little  toward  the  advancement  of 
Christ's  kingdom  upon  earth.  The  good 
done  by  this  army  is  very  silent,  the 
extent  of  its  apostleship  unknown  here 
below.  Its  influence  has  been  compared 
to  that  of  the  raindrops,  still  and 
small,  but  all  penetrating.  Twenty 
millions  sending  up  a  morning  offering 
of  prayers,  labors,  and  sufferings  for  the 
great  cause!  Many  do  more.  For  the 
promotion    of    the    same   interest   they 
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recite  a  decade  of  the  beads  and  make 
a  monthly  Communion  of  atonement  ; 
while  still  others  give  Masses,  weekly 
Communions,  visits  to  the  Blessed  Sac- 
rament, and  innumerable  good  works, 
with  a  veritable  treasure  of  indulgences 
for  the  departed  souls.  Some  of  the 
associates  are  priests  or  religious,  aiming 
at  saintly  perfection ;  others  are  ordinary 
Christians,  pursuing  the  common  path, 
and  having,  it  may  be,  scarcely  any 
other  spirituality  about  them,  but  still 
giving  their  little. 

The  League  interferes  with  no  other 
sodality  or  association  of  any  sort,  its 
requirements  are  so  simple.  True,  its 
officers,  called  promoters,  meet  monthly 
to  discuss  ways  and  means  ;  but  the 
associate  may  remain  at  home,  make 
his  morning  offering  and  still  be  a 
member  of  this  veritable  army  of  the 
Lord.  It  is  an  offset  to  the  organized 
and  blatant  phalanxes  of  infidelity  and 
unbelief  of  every  sort.  Up  above  their 
tumult  it  sends  its  sublime  war-cry  oi 
**  Thy  kingdom  come  !  "  Upon  their 
breast  these  soldiers  bear  the  answer  to 
their  adversaries,  visible  and  invisible, 
inscribed  upon  their  badges:  "Cease! 
the  Heart  of  Jesus  is  with  me." 

The  Apostleship,  League  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  manifes- 
tation of  the  power  of  the  Heart  of 
Jesus.  It  is  the  devotion  come  down 
from  high  places  to  the  lowliest  of  the 
people;  come  forth  from  the  cloister  to 
the  busiest  of  busy  men,  converting 
them,  almost  without  their  knowledge, 
into  apostles.  It  is  a  tremendous  moral 
and  spiritual  force.  In  conjunction  with 
it  is  the  Communion  of  Reparation,  the 
golden  jubilee  anniversary  of  whose 
establishment  was  celebrated  with  the 
utmost  pomp  some  years  since  at 
Paray-le-Monial. 

The  First  Friday  of  the  month  is 
observed  in  almost  every  parish,  com- 
munity or  congregation.    The  promises 


of  Our  Lord  to  those  who  shall  practise 
or  propagate  this  devotion  have  long 
been  household  words.  Families  offer 
themselves,  periodically,  in  solemn  con- 
secration to  the  Sacred  Heart;  pastors 
consecrate  their  flocks;  superiors,  their 
communities.  States  are  often  the  object 
of  a  similar  dedication,  as  when  the 
chivalrous  Garcia  Moreno  consecrated 
his  Republic  of  Ecuador ;  and  the  Irish 
bishops,  collectively,  in  1873,  consecrated 
ever-faithful  Ireland,  the  Island  of  Saints, 
to  the  Sacred  Heart.  In  commemoration 
of  this  latter  event,  Denis  Florence 
McCarthy  wrote  some  beautiful  verses— 
''Ireland  to  the  Sacred  Heart,"  — of 
which  the  opening  stanza  is  as  follows: 

Where'er  beneath  the  Saving  Rood 

The  nations  kneel  to  pray, 
A  holy  band  of  brotherhood 

Unites  us  all  to-day. 
From  north  to  south,  from  east  to  west, 

From  circling  sea  to  sea, 
leme  bares  her  bleeding  breast, 

0  Sacred  Heart,  to  Thee ! 

Pilgrims  to  the  number  of  two  hundred 
thousand  in  one  year  have  visited  Paray 
and  the  Chapel  of  the  Apparitions;  the 
names  of  two  hundred  French  deputies 
appeared,  on  one  occasion,  at  the  foot 
of  a  consecration  ;  while  throughout 
the  civilized  world  the  bishops  have 
vied  with  one  another  in  promoting  this 
devotion.  Need  it  be  said  that  successive 
popes  have  given  this  new  gospel  of 
love  their  most  cordial  approbation  ? 
The  glorious  Leo's  utterances  upon  the 
subject  have  been  worthy  of  himself 
and  of  the  sublimity  of  the  theme.  He 
once  declared : 

''We  desire  with  all  the  ardor  of  our 
soul  that  the  devotion  to  the  Sacred 
Heart  may  be  propagated  and  diffused 
over  all  the  earth.  Knowing,  in  truth, 
how  salutary  and  profitable  it  is  to 
souls,  we  entertain  a  sweet  and  firm  hope 
that  great  graces  will  be  derived  without 
fail  from  the  Sacred  Heart,  to  be  the 
effectual  remedy  for  all  the  evils  which. 
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afflict  the  world.  Our  confidence  is  stilly 
further  increased  when  we  reflect  that 
the  manifestation  of  this  devotion  is  a 
new  and  gracious  pledge  of  the  charity 
of  Jesus  Christ,  who  has  wished  thereby 
to  call  back  to  Himself  the  world  that 
has  gone  astray,  that  it  may  make  its 
peace  with  God  and  enjoy  the  plentiful 
fruits  of  Redemption." 

In  a  recent  rescript  authorizing  the 
public  use  of  the  Litany  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesus,  the  Cardinal  Prefect  of 
the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites  says: 
"Besides  the  special  devotion  of  our 
Holy  Father  himself  toward  the  Sacred 
Heart,  his  desire  to  provide  an  effective 
antidote  to  the  ever -increasing  evils  of 
the  day  has  moved  him  to  consecrate 
the  entire  world  to  the  Sacred  Heart." 

This  consecration  is  announced  to  be 
made  later,  with  a  triduum  of  prepara- 
tion. Here,  then,  is  a  crown  set  upon 
the  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart  at 
the  end  of  the  century,  and  the  labors 
of  the  sons  of  Ignatius  in  propagating 
it  everywhere,  —  the  consecration  of  the 
entire  world  to  that  Symbol  of  love.  A 
stupendous  thought! 

The  philosophy  of  the  devotion  is  love. 
It  is,  indeed,  the  highest  expression  of 
the  love  of  God  for  men,  the  supreme 
effort  in  the  world-old  struggle  between 
Christ  and  the  powers  of  evil.  It  has  a 
power  of  warmth  from  its  very  nature, 
a  glow  at  once  brilliant  and  intense.  It 
appeals  to  every  other  heart,  exercising  a 
direct,  personal  influence.  It  is  the  love 
of  Jesus  stretching  out  to  warm  and 
soften  this  hard  world,  and  save  it 
against  its  will  by  forcing  it  into  subjec- 
tion to  the  kingdom  which  is  to  come. 
Thus,  by  love  alone,  is  provided  an 
antidote  for  the  evils  which  afflict  the 
world.  Hence,  as  Our  Lord  revealed  to 
St.  Gertrude,  this  last,  priceless  treasure 
of  His  Divine  Heart  was  reserved  for 
these  latter  times,  when  the  world  had 
petrified  into  materialism. 


''Behold  My  Heart  which  has  so  loved 
men!"  were  the  soul  -  piercing  words 
spoken  over  two  hundred  years  ago  to 
the  nun  of  Paray.  They  are  words  to 
which  men  must  ultimately  respond; 
and  now,  at  the  end  of  the  century,  it 
seems  as  if  they  were  actually  doing  so, 
in  some  measure  at  least.  They  are 
pressed  so  hard  by  the  forces  about  them 
that  it  required  this  strong,  personal 
appeal  to  rouse  them  and  turn  them 
toward  the  spiritual  aspect  of  things. 

There  is  no  room  for  doubt  that  the 
army  of  lovers  of  the  Sacred  Heart  will 
further  increase  during  the  century  to 
come.  Men  will  enroll  themselves  under 
that  standard  for  comfort  and  security 
in  the  perils  that  shall  press  upon  them. 
The  battle  to  be  fought  will,  perchance, 
be  sterner  still,  as  the  day  of  Time 
nears  its  end.  So  that  when  they  stand 
upon  the  shore  of  another  ocean  —  past 
that  direful  limit,  that  awful  "hundred 
years  from  now,"  which  not  the  most 
sanguine  of  now  living  visionaries  may 
hope  to  attain  —  they  shall  be,  perhaps, 
warmer,  more  confident,  more  full  of 
works  than  we,  bearing  the  selfsame 
badges  upon  their  breast,  with  the  motto 
of  love  and  protection,  crying  the  old 
war-cry  which  has  died  upon  our  lips. 
May  it  indeed  be  so! 

But  the  end  of  our  century  can  of  a 
certainty  bear  witness  that  the  living, 
universal  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart  is 
one  of  the  most  notable  facts  of  current 
history. 

Nothing  can  be  more  unworthy  and 
ungrateful  than  for  a  person  who,  having 
forfeited  life  and  estate  for  treason  to 
his  prince,  and  having  the  one  spared 
and  the  other  restored  to  him  by  royal 
bounty,  falls  again  into  treason  and 
rebellion.  Such  a  one  deserves  to  feel  the 
utmost  rigor  of  the  law.  "Sin  no  more, 
lest  some  worse  thing  befall  thee." 

—PaciAcus  Baker,  O.  S.  F. 
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Weighed  in  the  Balance* 

BY    CHRISTIAN    REID. 

Book  III,— The  Wings  of  Eros. 
X. 

WILL    obtain    the  information    you 
"^^  desire  about  Wilkins,  and  report  to 

you  as    soon  as   possible  —  probably 

to-morrow." 
These  having  been  Hastings'  last 
words  when  he  parted  with  Irma  on  the 
day  of  her  meeting  with  Peter  Wilkins, 
she  was  not  sorry  when  the  next  day  at 
luncheon  Mrs.  Treheme  announced  her 
intention  of  going  out  that  afternoon, 
and  inquired  in  a  perfunctory  manner  if 
she  would  accompany  her. 

*^I  believe  not,"  the  girl  answered.  "I 
have  no  visits  ^o  pay,  as  you  no  doubt 
have;  and  I  do  not  care  for  driving  in 
the  park.  I  have  never  been  accustomed 
to  taking  air  and  exercise  in  that 
manner,  and  I  much  prefer  a  stroll  with 
Rex  about  the  grounds." 

*'  I  suppose  it  is  difficult  to  change 
the  habits  of  a  lifetime,"  Mrs.  Treherne 
remarked,  with  an  outward  sweetness 
which  did  not  altogether  conceal  her 
inward  scorn ;  ''but  you'll  let  me  suggest 
that  it  would  really  be  well  to  cultivate 
those  which  are  suitable  to  your  present 
position.  If  you  are  never  seen  in  public, 
people  will  begin  to  talk  of  you  as 
'  eccentric '  and  *  a  recluse ' ;  and  nothing 
could  be  more  injurious  to  you  than  such 
a  reputation." 

''Injurious  in  what  manner?"  asked 
Irma,  quietly.  "It  seems  to  me  that 
nothing  could  be  less  important  than  the 
opinion  of  people  who  do  not  know  me, 
with  regard  to  my  personal  habits." 

"  A  reputation  for  eccentricity,  my 
dear,  is  always  injurious,  especially  to  a 
young  woman,"  Mrs.  Treherne  replied, 
with  emphasis.  "Although  if  any  young 
woman  can  afford  to  ignore  the  opinion 


which  people  will  naturally  form  regard- 
ing herself  and  her  habits,  I  grant  that 
you  can.  If  one  is  only  rich  enough, 
one  can  do  what  one  pleases  in  almost 
all  respects." 
A  quick  color  mounted  to  Irma's  face. 
"Such  a  thought  as  that— the  thought 
of  doing  anything,  or  leaving  anything 
undone,  because  I  chance  to  be  rich — 
could  never  for  a  moment  occur  to  me," 
she  said.  "You  know  me  very  little  if 
you  think  so." 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  Mrs.  Treherne 
hastened  to  declare.  "I  am  perfectly 
aware  that  you  give  entirely  too  little 
thought  to  the  advantages  and  possi- 
bilities of  your  position.  But  it  is  a 
fact,  nevertheless,  that  any  one  as  rich 
as  you  are  will  find  society  ready  to 
look  with  indulgence  on  whatever  she 
may  choose  to  do." 

"So  much  the  worse  for  society! "  said 
the  girl,  with  a  flash  of  contempt.  "And 
so  much  the  more  reason  for  paying  no 
heed  to  its  judgments.  I  can  imagine 
nothing  more  deplorable  than  to  have 
no  higher  rule  for  one's  conduct  than 
the  opinion  of  anything  so  mercenary." 
Mrs.  Treheme  shrugged  her  shoulders. 
"Who  and  what  is  not  mercenary 
in  this  delightful  world  of  ours?"  she 
asked.  "Some  people  profess  to  despise 
the  standards  and  aims  which  rule  the 
most  of  mankind,  but  when  they  are 
put  to  the  test  they  generally  prove  to 
be  very  much  like  the  rest  of  us. — This  is 
a  very  unnecessary  discussion,  however," 
she  added,  carelessly ;  "and  has  nothing 
to  do  with  my  harmless  inquiry  if  you 
would  not  go  out  with  me  this  after- 
noon. You  know  you  promised  Mrs. 
Royal  Smith  to  visit  her,  and  this  is 
her  day  at  home.  Perhaps  I  may  be 
allowed  to  say  that  she  is  not  a  person 
whom  even  jou  can  afford  to  neglect." 

"Nothing  would  induce  me  to  neglect 
her,"  Irma  answered;  "for  I  can  never 
forget  how  kindly  she  spoke  of  my  father. 
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But  I  am  sure  she  will  not  consider  it  a 
neglect  that  I  do  not  present  myself  with 
a  throng  of  other  people  on  her  day 
at  home.  She  asked  me  to  come  to  see 
her  *  quietly,'  and  so  did  Mrs.  Lawton." 
At  sound  of  the  last  name  the  eyes  of 
the  listener  darkened  curiously,  and  her 
lip  curled  into  a  faint  sneer. 

"  Mrs.  Lawton  ?  "  she  repeated.  '*0h, 
yes !  I  remember  that  you  found  her  very 
attractive.  So  do  many  people,  for  that 
matter.  It  is  quite  the  fashion  to  admire 
her  inconsolable  devotion  to  the  memory 
to  her  husband;  but,  in  my  opinion,  the 
inconsolable  devotion  and  all  the  rest 
of  it  is  simply  a  pose.  If  it  were  genuine, 
she  would  not  care  so  much  for  the 
admiration  of  other  men,  and  she  would 
not  let  Harry  Rapier  devote  himself  to 
lier  as  he  does." 

''Perhaps  she  can  not  prevent  that," 
Irma  suggested,  with  a  recollection  of 
"devotion  once  offered  to  herself,  which 
her  conscience  acquitted  her  of  ever 
-encouraging. 

"Bah!"  replied  Mrs.  Treherne.  "A 
woman  never  has  any  trouble  in  prevent- 
ing anything  of  the  kind,  if  she  wishes  to 
do  so.  But  women  like  Clare  Lawton 
donH  wish  to  prevent  it.  They  enjoy 
the  incense  as  much  as  the  most  open 
coquette,  while  affecting  to  be  indifferent 
to  it." 

"That  implies  great  insincerity,"  said 
Irma;  "and  Mrs.  Lawton  certainly  does 
not  appear  to  be  insincere." 

"Appear  to  be — no!"  responded  Mrs. 
Treherne,  in  a  tone  the  bitterness  of 
which  sprang  from  old,  rankling  memo- 
ries. Then,  catching  the  look  in  Irma's 
eyes,  she  suddenly  felt  that  it  was  hardly 
wise  on  her  part  to  indulge  in  sincerity 
of  this  description. 

"Have  I  shocked  you  again,  poor 
innocent?"  she  exclaimed,  with  a  laugh. 
"I  must  try  to  remember  how  little  you 
know  of  these  things,  with  which  one 
grows  sadly  familiar  in  the  world.   There 


is  no  doubt  that  Clare  Lawton  can  be 
very  agreeable  when  she  chooses.  I 
should  not  have  destroyed  your  illusion 
with  regard  to  her." 

"You  have  not  destroyed  it  in  the 
least, ' '  replied  Irma  calmly,  as  they  rose 
from  table.  "I  still  think  Mrs.  Lawton 
both  agreeable  and  sincere." 

But,  notwithstanding  this  opinion,  it 
was  not  altogether  pleasant  news  to 
the  speaker  when  she  was  informed  a 
few  hours  later  that  Mrs.  Lawton  had 
called.  She  was  expecting  to  hear  the 
name  of  another  person ;  and,  with  the 
certainty  that  the  other  would  yet  come, 
she  was  conscious  of  a  sense  of  impa- 
tience with  anything  which  might  conflict 
with  his  visit.  Nor  was  there  any 
difficulty  in  accounting  to  herself  for  this 
impatience.  Of  course  she  was  anxious 
for  the  prorrlised  report  about  Peter 
Wilkins.  And  if  it  was  also  a  pleasure  to 
talk  with  one  who  seemed  to  understand 
her  as  nobody  else  did  in  this  new  life — 
why,  surely  that  was  natural,  and  did 
not  call  for  surprise  or  self-examination. 
But  plainly  it  was  necessary  to  take 
things  (and  people)  as  they  came.  So, 
with  a  faint  sigh  that  they  did  not 
come  more  opportunely,  she  entered  the 
drawing-room  and  greeted  Mrs.  Lawton 
with  a  cordiality  as  sincere  as  it  was 
w^arm. 

"I  have  run  the  risk  of  your  voting 
me  an  absolute  nuisance,"  that  lady 
said,  "by  coming  to  drag  you  out  with 
me  this  afternoon,  whether  you  will  or 
noi  You  are  constantly  on  my  mind — 
which,  perhaps,  you  will  say  is  very 
unnecessary  on  my  part—" 

"No,  only  exceedingly  kind,"  Irma 
interposed. 

Mrs.  Lawton  made  a  little  gesture,  as 
if  to  wave  the  interruption  aside. 

"It  is  uot  my  business,"  she  admitted; 
"but  I  am  all  the  time  thinking  how 
dreadful  it  is  for  you  to  be  alone  in  this 
great    house,  without    any    companions 
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or  friends.  Of  course  that  doesn't  mean 
that  I  forget  Mrs.  Treherne,  but— well— " 

''You  recognize  that  Mrs.  Treherne 
and  myself  have  not  a  great  deal  in 
common,"  said  Irma,  quietly.  ''But,  all 
the  same,  we  are  very  good  friends  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  And  as  for 
companions,  I  have  never  had  many  of 
those,  and  therefore  do  not  miss  them." 

"But  you  need  them,"  was  the  quick 
reply.  "Everyone  needs  them,  and  at 
your  age  especially.  So,  in  default  of 
belter,  I  wish  to  offer  myself  as  a  com- 
panion. I  am  not  what  you  want.  You 
want  youth  and  gaiety,  and  I  have 
neither ;  but  to  atone  for  their  absence  I 
can  offer  appreciation  and  sympathy, 
in  which  youth  and  gaiety  are  usually 
conspicuously  deficient."   . 

If  Irma  smiled  it  was  with  eyes  that 
declared  eloquently  how  much  she  was 
touched. 

"May  I  say  that  you  are  everything 
that  I  could  desire  in  a  companion,  and 
that  I  am  as  grateful  for  your  kindness 
as  I  am  honored  by  all  that  you  offer 
me?"  she  answered,  with  something  of 
foreign  grace  in  her  manner  as  well  as 
in  the  form  of  her  speech.  "  I  assure  you 
that  I  do  not  feel  as  if  I  wanted  youth 
and  gaiety  nearly  so  much  as  apprecia- 
tion and  sympathy  like  yours." 

"Then  we  will  consider  that  my  offer 
has  been  formally  accepted,"  said  Mrs. 
Lawton.  "  And  now  for  the  practical 
result — which  is  that  I  want  you  to 
come  out  with  me  this  afternoon.  We 
can  talk  of  many  things  while  driving, 
and  there  is  just  now  an  exhibition  of 
paintings  which  I  think  will  interest 
you.  They  are  the  work  of  a  young 
artist  who  is  abroad,  and  are  very  much 
admired.  There  is  a  face  in  one  of  them 
strikingly  like  yours  —  but  I  am  afraid 
you  don't  care  to  go,"  the  speaker  sud- 
denly broke  off;  "and  in  that  case  you 
must  not  think  of  it." 

Irma's  transparent  countenance,  which 


had  indeed  betrayed  her  disinclination, 
now  assumed  an  apologetic  expression. 
But  the  idea  of  evasion  did  not  occur 
to  her. 

"If  I  hesitate,"  she  said,  "it  is  not 
because  I  would  not  very  much  like  to 
go,  but  because  I  have — not  exactly  an 
engagement,  but  something  of  the  kind. 
Yesterday  Mr.  Hastings  promised  to 
obtain  for  me  some  information  which  I 
desire,  and  said  that  he  would  probably 
bring  it  to  me  to-day.  It  is  not  certain 
that  he  will  come,  but  still — " 

"You  would  rather  not  be  out  in  case 
he  does,"  said  Mrs.  Lawton,  promptly 
filling  in  the  pause.  "I  understand  per- 
fectly. Of  course  I  withdraw  my  request, 
but  you  must  let  me  come  for  you  some 
other  afternoon." 

"I  shall  be  delighted,"  Irma  responded. 
"And  I  would  be  equally  delighted  to 
accompany  you  this  afternoon  only  — 
you  see,  Mr.  Hastings  has  undertaken 
to  obtain  this  information  as  a  favor 
to  me." 

"I  assure  you  that  I  understand," 
Mrs.  Lawton  repeated ;  and  if  there  was 
an  unintentional  shade  of  significance  in 
her  tone,  which  Irma's  ear  missed,  that 
was  not  surprising.  "You  could  not  go 
out  without  running  the  risk  of  seeming 
very  inappreciative  of  his  efforts."  She 
paused  a  moment,  and  then  added,  with 
slightly  studied  carelessness:  "He  is  a 
very  attractive  person,  Gerard  Hastings ; 
do  you  not  think  so?" 

"He  is  much  more  attractive  than  I 
expected  to  find  him,"  Irma  answered, 
frankly.  "Before  I  met  him  I  was,  per- 
haps, a  little  prejudiced  against  him. 
Mrs.  Treherne  had  said  some  things  of 
him — of  course,  without  any  intention  of 
prejudicing  me — which  had  that  effect. 
What  she  said  seemed  to  imply  that  he 
was  a  man  who  cared  only^fbc  iwhat  is 
called  social  success,  andr^?sirfhd5jj5*i(|aps, 
for  fascinating  womei 
end  than  the  gratificatibnyoi^is  vaiiiucy 
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Now,  I  can  imagine  no  character    more 
deserving  of  contempt  than  that." 

"Nor  I,"  agreed  Mrs.Lawton  heartily, 
although  with  a  shade  of  amusement  in 
her  clear  gray  eyes.  ''And  you  have  not 
detected  these  traits  in  Mr.  Hastings?" 

"To  me,"  was  the  quiet  reply,  "he  has 
only  shown  himself  kind,  simple,  and 
friendly ;  and  it  seems  a  matter  of  justice 
to  believe  a  person  to  be  what  one  sees 
for  oneself  rather  than  what  one  hears 
from  another." 

"And  that  other—"  Clare  Lawton 
suddenly  paused.  Should  she  give  this 
girl  a  hint  of  the  reason  why  Eleanor 
Treheme's  opinion  of  Gerard  Hastings 
w^as  open  to  doubt  ?  A  moment's  reflec- 
tion decided  her  not  to  do  so.  One  less 
quick  in  perception  than  herself  would 
have  perceived  elements  of  danger  in  the 
situation  with  which  it  was  not  wise  to 
interfere.  "And  that  other  a  person  who 
is  not  prone  to  judge  too  charitably," 
she  added.  "I  agree  with  you  that  we 
should  be  guided  in  our  opinions  of 
people  by  what  we  see — by  the  character 
which  is  shown  to  us  — rather  than  by 
what  we  hear  of  them.  But"  — again 
she  hesitated  a  moment — "we  must 
remember  that  sometimes  a  character 
has  many  sides." 

"And  that  also  is  true,"  said  Irma; 
"but  I  have  heard  my  father  say  that 
the  more  sides  there  are  to  a  character 
the  more  open  to  misjudgment  it  is, 
especially  by  those  who  have  not  much 
penetration." 

"Your  father  was  a  wise  man,"  replied 
the  lady,  smiling  and  sighing  at  once. 

What  more  she  would  have  said,  what 
further  indiscretion  or  the  reverse  she 
might  have  been  led  into,  it  is  impossible 
to  tell;  for  at  this  moment  her  ear 
caught  the  sound  of  a  voice,  a  step,  in 
the  hall,  and  she  rose  to  her  feet.  When 
Hastings  entered  the  room  a  moment 
later  she  was  in  the  act  of  taking  her 
departure. 


Naturally  she  protested  that  it  was 
not  at  all  necessary  for  him  to  attend 
her  to  her  carriage,  but  naturally  also 
he  insisted  upon  doing  so.  And  so  her 
opportunity  came. 

"I  wonder,"  she  said,  as  they  went  out 
together,  "if  you  are  clever  at  reading 
riddles?" 

"On  the  contrary,  exceedingly  stupid," 
he  promptly  replied.  "  But  I  need  scarcely 
say  that  I  will  do  my  best  to  read 
any  riddle  which  it  may  please  you  to 
propose  to  me." 

She  did  not  answer  for  a  moment,  but 
as  they  passed  through  the  hall  door 
and  paused  on  the  stone  steps  outside, 
Mrs.  Lawton  turned  and  looked  at  him 
with  a  gaze  which  he  felt  to  be  at  once 
penetrating  and  inquiring. 

"I  am  thinking,"  she  observed,  "of 
some  lines  of  Browning,  which  I  can 
not  quote  exactly  but  which  you  may 
remember.  They  are  those  in  which  he 
says  that  a  man's  character  has  two 
sides:  the  one  to  show  the  world,  and 
'one  to  show  a  woman  when  he  loves 
her.'  It  is  easy  to  understand  that, 
without  any  intention  of  deceiving,  he 
shows  only  his  best  and  noblest  side  to 
that  woman.  But,  this  being  so,  there 
is  a  great  need  on  his  part  to—" 

"To  live  up  to  his  pretensions?"  said 
Hastings,  as  she  paused.  "  My  dear  Mrs. 
Lawton,  I  am  not  too  stupid  to  read 
your  riddle,  and  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
you  regarding  the  obligation  which  is 
laid  upon  him.  But  you  must  remember 
that  there  are  some  natures  which 
instinctively  judge  nobly  and  well  of 
others,  and  it  does  not  follow  from  such 
a  judgment  that  there  has  been  an 
effort  to  show  only  the  best  side  of 
the  character." 

"Effort  —  no,"  she  answered;  "or  only 
such  an  effort  as  a  man  makes  altogether 
unconsciously.  For  I  do  not  believe," 
she  added  quickly,  "that  any  interested 
motive   could    influence    one    who   came 
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into  contact  with  the  nature  of  which 
we  are  thinking." 

He  glanced  at  her  gratefully  as  he  put 
her  into  her  carriage. 

''You  are  both  kind  and  just,"  he  said. 
''No  one  else,  perhaps,  would  believe  it; 
certainly  the  world  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  would  not.  But  I  assure  you 
that  there  is  no  iaterested  motive." 

"It  is  such  a  delightful  afternoon," 
said  Hastings  when  he  rejoined  Irma  in 
the  drawing-room,  "thatl  do  not  think 
you  should  spend  it  indoors.  If  I  might 
suggest  a  stroll  in  the  grounds,  I  would 
ask  to  be  allowed  to  take  the  place 
of  Rex." 

Irma  shook  her  head  laughingly. 

"Rex  would  never  consent  to  yield 
his  place,"  she  said;  "nor  is  there  any 
reason  why  he  should,  unless  you  object 
to  his  companionship." 

"  I  have  never  known  the  day  when  my 
mood  was  so  darkly  misanthropic  that  I 
objected  to  the  companionship  of  a  dog," 
Hastings  replied.  "I  shall  be  satisfied 
to  share  his  privilege  of  accompanying 
you,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  do  so." 

"Then  I  will  put  on  my  hat,"  she 
said,  simply;  "for  it  is  evidently  a  very 
charming  afternoon,  and  I  am  like  a 
gipsy  in  my  love  of  outdoors." 

Ten  minutes  later  they  left  the  house 
together,  man  and  girl  and  dog,  and 
crossed  the  sunshine-flooded  lawn  in  the 
direction  of  the  paths  where  Hastings 
had  walked  one  evening  with  Mrs. 
Treherne  and  received  from  her  some 
rather  mysterious  hints. 

Nothing  was  further  from  his  thoughts 
at  this  moment,  however,  than  Mrs. 
Treherne  and  her  hints.  He  was  thinking 
instead  how  beautiful  Irma  looked,  with 
a  soft  flush  of  color  in  her  cheeks  and  a 
bright  gleam  in  her  dark  eyes,  while  her 
lovely  lips  were  breaking  unconsciously 
into  smiles  which  seemed  to  betray  some 
inward    happiness  or    content.    Then  it 


occurred  to  him  that  her  face,  in  expres- 
sion at  least,  had  changed  much  since 
the  afternoon  when  he  had  met  her  for 
the  first  time  and  been  struck  by  the 
sadness  of  her  aspect.  A  sudden  glow 
made  itself  felt  about  his  heart.  He 
recalled  Clare  Lawton's  words  and  all 
that  they  implied.  If  it  were  so— if  this 
nature,  at  once  so  gentle  and  so  elevated, 
had  judged  him  by  its  own  standards 
and  found  him  not  unworthy, — then 
indeed  fate  had  been  kinder  to  him  than 
he  perhaps  deserved,  and  it  behooved 
him  not  to  shock  her  trust  with  any 
careless  revelation  of  that  other  side— 
the  side  which,  in  Browning's  phrase,  he 
kept  "to  show  the  world." 

"Do  you  know,"  he  said  presently, 
"that  as  I  walked  over  from  the  Den — 
for  I  came  out  there  again  to-day  —  I 
almost  looked. to  find  you  in  the  nook 
where  I  saw  you  first?  I  never  pass  it 
without  seeing  the  picture  of  a  fair  lady 
seated  against  the  deep-green  hedge,  with 
the  sunlight  falling  over  her,  which  I 
saw  that  day.  And  it  seemed  to  me  that 
you  might  well  be  there  again  to-day." 

"Perhaps  I  might  have  been  but  for 
the  visitor  whom  you  found  with  me," 
she  answered.  "It  is  a  favorite  spot 
of  mine.  The  tall  hedges  shelter  it  from 
the  wind,  and  the  sunlight  seems  to  fall 
in  it  more  brightly  than  elsewhere.  So 
I  like  to  go  there  and  dream  that  I 
am  in  an  old  garden  in  Italy." 

"I  hope,"  he  said,  "that  the  time  may 
come  when  you  will  like  it  better  than 
any  garden  in  Italy.  Do  you  never 
intend  to  open  your  heart  to  Argyle 
and  look  upon  it  as  your  home?" 

"How  can  I  tell?"  she  replied.  "It  is 
possible  that  some  day  I  may  find  that 
it  has  stolen  into  my  heart.  But  I  don't 
know — I  can  not  believe  that  I  shall  ever 
be  able  to  feel  that  it  is  really  my  home. 
It  is  still  like  a  dream  to  me  that  all 
this"  —  she  glanced  around  — "is  mine, 
and  I  find  myself  unconsciously  looking 
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for  the  time  when  the  fairy-tale  will  end." 

''The  fairy-tale  has  come  to  stay,"  he 
observed,  lightly;  ''the  princess  is  in 
possession  of  her  own,  and  woe  to  the 
enemy  who  shall  attempt  to  deprive  her 
of  her  heritage! " 

"  Would  you  put  lance  in  rest  for  me  ?  " 
she  asked,  echoing  his  own  light  tone. 

"  With  all  my  heart  and  all  the 
strength  of  my  arm,"  he  answered.  "For 
no  one  has  a  claim  above  yours.  Shall  I 
tell  you  why  I  am  sure  of  this,  and  why 
you  should  not  speak  or  think  of  yourself 
as  in  any  sense  an  accident  here?" 

She  glanced  at  him  with  something  of 
surprise ;  for  in  his  utterance  of  the  last 
words  the  lightness  went  out  of  his 
tone  and  there  was  no  mistaking  his 
earnestness. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  a  little  wonderingly. 
"If  you  know  anything,  pray  tell  me; 
although  of  course,  jesting  apart,  I  am 
aware  what  my  claim  is,  and  that  no 
one  has  a  better  right,  to  be  here  than 
my  father's  daughter." 

"Not  only  your  father's  daughter," 
he  said,  "but  yourself  as  yourself.  Do 
you  understand  the  distinction  ?  I  know 
you  believe  that  Mr.  Darracote  knew 
nothing  and  thought  nothing  of  you 
individually;  but  in  that  you  are  mis- 
taken. On  the  very  night  of  his  death 
he  spoke  to  me  of  you  in  a  manner  which 
showed  that  he  thought  much." 

"He  spoke  to  you  of  me?"  the  girl 
repeated.  "I  imagined  that  he  hardly 
knew  of  my  existence." 

"He  not  only  knew  of  your  existence, 
but — "  Hastings  stopped  abruptly.  He 
had  been  about  to  add,  ^'be  built  his 
plans  and  hopes  on  you,^'  when  a 
warning  instinct  made  him  break  off  the 
sentence.  It  was  not  yet  time  to  say 
anything  of  those  hopes  :  that  would 
come  later.  All  that  was  necessary  now 
was  to  put  out  of  her  mind  the  idea 
that  her  inheritance  was  altogether  an 
accident. 


The  chance  which  just  at  this  moment 
brought  them  in  sight  of  the  sunny, 
green-enclosed  space  in  the  garden,  of 
which  they  had  been  talking  a  few 
minutes  before,  gave  him  an  excuse  for 
his  pause. 

"Here  is  your  favorite  spot,"  he  said. 
"Shall  we  sit  down  for  a  few  minutes? 
The  sunshine  is  so  pleasant  that  I  do 
not  think  you  can  take  cold." 

"I  have  not  the  least  fear  of  it,"  she 
answered.  And,  as  they  sat  down  on  the 
bench  where  he  had  seen  her  first,  she 
jad^ed  :  "It  strikes  me  as  a  new  and 
surprising  idea  that  Mr.  Darracote  ever 
gave  any  thought  to  me  —  a  person  of 
whom  he  knew  so  little.  May  I  ask 
what  he  said  to  you?" 

"He  was  explaining  to  me,"  Hastings 
replied,  "the  disposition  which  he  had 
made  of  his  property;  apologizing  in  a 
manner — although  certainly  there  was 
no  need  for  it— for  not  making  me  his 
heir — " 

"What  a  pity  he  did  not  !  "  the  girl 
interposed  quickly. 

"Forgive  me  for  differing  with  you," 
he  said,  smiling  at  her.  "  I  fully  agreed 
with  him  then  that  the  disposition 
he  had  made  of  his  estate  was  the  just 
and  proper  one,  and  I  am  not  likely  to 
change  my  opinion  now.  Well,  he  spoke 
of  a  debt— an  old  debt  of  assistance  and 
kindness  —  which  he  wished  to  pay  to 
3' our  father,  who  was  also  his  nearest 
relation.  And  afterward  he  spoke  of 
Gilbert  Darracote's  daughter  as  entering 
largely  into  his  hopes." 

"  In  what  way  ?  "  she  queried,  wistfully. 
"  I  have  often  thought  that  if  I  knew 
of  any  wishes  of  his  it  would  give  me 
so  much  pleasure  to  fulfil  them." 

She  was  startled  by  a  sudden  light 
that  came  into  Hastings'  eyes. 

"  Some  day,"  he  said,  "I  will  tell  you 
of  his  wishes  in  detail;  but  just  now  I 
must  be  content  to  speak  of  one  of  them, 
which  is,  I  like  to  believe,  in  process  of 
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fulfilment.   He  hoped  very  earnestly  that 
we  should  be  friends." 
"You  and  I?" 

"You  and  I.  He  was  good  enough  to 
say  that  he  looked  upon  me  almost 
in  the  light  of  a  son,  and  therefore  he 
was  anxious  that  my  friendly  relations 
with  —  well,  let  us  say  the  house  of 
Darracote  should  continue." 

"The  house  of  Darracote,  speaking 
through  its  only  representative  at  pres- 
ent," said  the  girl  sweetly,  "desires  the 
same  thing." 

"Then  we  may  regard  it  as  accom- 
plished," rejoined  Hastings,  with  an 
almost  boj'ish  tone  of  joyousness  in  his 
voice.  "  And  now  let  me  remind  you  that 
with  friendship  goes  confidence." 

"  Why  should  you  fancy  that  I  need  to 
be  reminded  of  it?"   she  inquired. 

"I  don't  fancy  it.  I  only  want  to 
preface  in  this  way  a  request  which  I 
have  to.  make.  Y^ou  remember,  of  course, 
our  meeting  yesterday,  and  the  com- 
mission I  undertook  for  you?" 

"Undoubtedly.  If  we  had  not  been 
talking  of  other  things,  I  should  have 
asked  before  this  what  you  have  found 
out  for  me  about  Peter  Wilkins?" 

"I  have  found  out  all  that  there  is  to 
know  about  him.  Briefly  stated,  it  is 
that  he  is  very  well  provided  for  and 
stands  in  no  need  whatever  of  a  pension. 
Indeed  I  can  positively  assure  you  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  think 
of  such  a  thing." 

Irma  looked  distinctly  disappointed. 

"I  hoped,"  she  said,  "that  I  had  at 
last  found  something  which  it  was  right 
to  give  myself  the  pleasure  of  doing.  And 
it  would  have  been  so  much  of  a  pleasure 
that  I  should  have  had  no  merit  in  it— 
none  at  all.  Well,  at  all  events,  I  can 
have  his  grandchild  here  and  try  to 
brighten  her  life  a  little." 

"I  am  sorry  to  say  that  you  must  not 
think  of  that  either,"  replied  Hastings, 

(To  be 


quickl3^  "There  are,  I  have  found, 
reasons  why  it  is  not  advisable  for  you 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  either  Peter 
Wilkins  or  his  grandchild." 

Irma  turned  around  and  gazed  at  him 
with  astonishment. 

"How  m^'sterious  3^ou  are!"  she  said. 
"What  possible  reasons  can  there  be 
why  I  should  not  be  kind  to  a  poor  little 
child,  even  if  I  can  not  offer  a  pension 
to  an  old  man  who  certainly  has  the 
appearance  of  needing  it?" 

"It  does  seem  odd  that  there  should 
be  a  reason,"  Hastings  admitted.  "But 
here  comes  in  the  proof  of  confidence  of 
which  I  spoke  a  moment  ago.  I  must 
ask  you  to  trust  me.  I  must  ask  you  to 
believe  that  the  reason  exists." 

"A  reason  which  you  can  not  tell 
me?"  she  said. 

"A  reason  which  I  would  rather  not 
tell  you  at  present.  If  you  insist,  I  must ; 
but  I  hope  you  will  not  insist.  You  have 
just  said  that  you  fulfil  Mr.  Darracote's 
wishes  by  regarding  me  as  a  friend,  and 
you  have  intimated  that  you  have  no 
need  to  be  reminded  that  confidence  is 
an  essential  part  of  friendship.  Now,  as 
a  friend,  I  ask  you  to  trust  me  in  this 
matter :  to  believe  that  there  is  a  reason 
why  you  should  have  nothing  to  do  with 
Peter  Wilkins  and  his  — grandchild.  Ami 
asking  too  much?    Will  you  trust  me?" 

There  was  a  brief  silence  in  the  sunny 
garden  nook.  Rex  looked  up,  mutely 
inquiring  why  they  did  not  move  on,  and 
was  perhaps  surprised  to  see  his  two 
companions  simply  regarding  each  other. 
The  girl's  eyes  fell  first,  but  she  spoke 
very  quietly,  perhaps  a  little  proudly. 

"  Whatever  I  promise  I  fulfil,"  she 
replied.  "Friendship  certainly  includes 
confidence.    So  I  trust  you." 

Friendship,  we  know,  is  an  old  mask 
for  Love.  But  he  would  have  been  dull 
who  did  not  hear  now  the  soft  and 
delicate  stirring  of  the  wings  of  Eros. 

continued. ) 
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Fatc^ 

BY  MARION  ARNOLD. 

"TWO  roses  bloomed  on  the  selfsame  stem, 
And  true  was  the  love  that  guarded  them. 

The  roses  plucked  from  the  parent  thorn, 
Two  different  ways  one  night  were  borne, — 

One  to  a  chapel  dim  and  small, 
And  one  to  the  blaze  of  a  fancy-ball. 

The  morning  dawned;   in  the  filthy  street 
One  rose  is  crushed  under  trampling  feet; 

As  the  life-tide  ebbs  her  cold  lips  say, 
'Where  is  my  sister  rose  to-day?" 

One  leaned  from  a  vase  of  costly  art. 
And  breathed  her  love  to  the  Sacred  Heart; 

But  through  her  joy  came  a  nameless  fear— 
'Ah,  would  that  my  loved  one  were  here!" 


The  Ritualistic  Agfitation. 

BY  THE  REV,  CASIMIR  SMOGOR,  C.  8.  C. 
(Conclusion.) 

MATTERS  reached  a  crisis  when  in 
1898  the  Benefice  Bill  was  intro- 
duced into  the  House  of  Commons. 
Indeed,  the  economic  affairs  of  the  Estab- 
lishment, if  we  are  to  believe  those  who 
have  made  a  study  of  the  social  condi- 
tions of  the  Church  of  England,  forebode 
even  more  mischief  than  the  moral  and 
religious  developments.  "The  average 
income  of  benefices,  were  they  distributed, 
would  amount  to  about  £240  per  annum. 
A  newly -ordained  deacon  may  starve 
on  a  pittance,  while  if  advanced  to  a 
bishopric  he  receives  £5000  a  year."* 
No  wonder,  then,  that  clergymen  of  the 
Establishment  clamor  for  an  increased 
salary.  How,  exclaim  they,  can  a  clergy- 
man live  with  even  moderate  comfort 
on  a  meagre  state  salary?  Is  not  the 
laborer  worthy  of  his  hire  ? 

To    this    wail    of  woe    Mr.  Crosby,  a 

*  "Reform    or    Disestablishment,"    by   A.  G.  B. 
Atkinson,  Westminster  Review,  Jan.,  1898. 


Liberal,  answers,  in  his  own  character- 
istic manner.  Why,  asks  he,  this  cry  of 
higher  wages  ?  Whence  does  it  proceed  ? 
Is  it  not  because  of  a  large  family  which 
an  Anglican  clergyman  supports?  And, 
after  a  disquisition  on  the  advantages  of 
celibacy,  he  concludes  thus:  "This  age 
wants  a  church  whose  members  do  not 
claim  any  special  apostolic  succession, 
and  who  will  lay  less  stress  on  the 
importance  of  observing  fasts  and  cere- 
monies than  they  do  on  the  living  a 
Christian  life,  and  who  will  place  truth 

before  dogma  and  facts  before  creeds 

Then,  too,  instead  of  prating  so  much 
about  a  future  heaven  of  which  they 
know  so  little,  they  might  direct  their 
energies  to  the  betterment  of  the  many 
social  evils  which  exist  all  around  them, 
and  to  the  many  hells  which  exist  on 
our  earth  already, . . .  about  which  they 
are  so  strangely  silent."* 

What  wonder  is  there,  then,  that  Sir 
William  Harcourt,  a  Low  Churchman 
and  a  Protestant  of  the  old  type,  should 
be  incensed  at  the  idea  of  a  legislative 
measure  passed  in  the  interests  of  a 
rebellious  clergyman  ?  In  view  of  the 
"  Popish  practices  "  the  Ritualists  were 
propagating,  he  maintained  that  the 
passage  of  the  Benefice  Bill  would  be  an 
open  admission  on  the  part  of  Parliament 
that  their  actions  were  approved  and 
sanctioned.  But  what  probably  angered 
Sir  William  most  was  the  remark  made 
by  a  prominent  member  of  the  Church 
Union  :  "  We  are  not  ordained  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England,  but  as 
priests  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  God.'' ^ 
Frequently,  too,  during  the  discussion 
Sir  William  characterized  as  "Popish" 
and  "Romish"  certain  articles  of  the 
Catholic  creed.  And  he  ceased  railing 
at  the  supposed  "shameful"  and  "dis- 
graceful" practices    of  the   monks    and 

*  "The  State  Church,"  Westminster  Review, 
April,  1898. 

t  London  Tablet,  June  25, 1898. 
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nuns  only  when  reprehended  publicly  in 
the  columns  of  the  London  Times  both 
by  Catholics  and  High  Churchmen  alike.* 

What  puzzles  us,  however,  is  the  fact 
that  during  the  heat  of  the  discussion 
Mr.  Balfour  kept  to  the  side  of  Sir 
William.  That  the  bishops  are  glad  the 
controversy  took  such  a  turn  is  evident 
from  the  many  expressions  of  affection 
and  esteem  they  have  since  showered 
on  the  champion  of  the  Establishment. 
Taking  courage,  they  published  at  the 
York  Convocation  an  edict  prohibiting 
all  unauthorized  liturgical  practices.! 
The  factions  met,  it  is  true,  on  September 
27,  1898,  at  Bradford,  but  carefully 
evaded  the  main  issue.  No  allusion  to 
doctrinal  points  was  raised. 

About  the  same  time,  too,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  delivered  his 
famous  charge.  In  nearly  every  city  of 
his  diocese  was  his  voice  heard  loud 
and  clear.  He  began  by  condemning  the 
Catholic  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation 
as  unscriptural ;  rejected  the  Mass  of 
Requiem,  genuflections,  and  the  use  of 
candles.  Confession,  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Establishment,  he  said 
was  voluntary.  *'I  strongly  feel,"  says 
he,  ''that  any  clergyman  enforcing  upon 
his  people  the  universal  duty  of  private 
confession,  or  requiring  it  from  them  as 
the  necessary  qualification  for  receiving 
any  of  the  ordinances  of  the  church,  is 
far  exceeding  the  intention  of  the  liturgy, 
and  laying  a  burden  upon  his  people 
which  they  are  not  called  upon  and  may 
not  be  able  to  bear."$ 

In  opposition  to  the  archbishop,  Lord 
Halifax  taught:  (1)  the  necessity  of 
retaining  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass;  (2) 
the  reservation  of  the  Blessed  Eucharist ; 

(3)  prayers   for   the   faithful    departed; 

(4)  indissolubility    of   matrimony;     (5) 

*    See    the     Letter    of    Sir    William    Redmond 
(Catholic)  in  the  London  Times,  June  25,  1898. 
t    London  Tablet,  June  18,  1898. 
t  Tablet,  Sept.  10,  1898. 


auricular  confession;  (6)  independence  of 
the  Church  of  England  over  Parliament 
in  matters  spiritual.  On  the  subject  of 
confession,  he  dared  to  assert:  "If  some 
are  too  cowardly  and  too  unmanly  to 
face  their  sins,  don't  let  them  suppose  for 
a  moment  that  they  can  make  others 
such  cowards  as  themselves."* 

Lord  Halifax's  blunder  consists  in 
attributing  to  the  post -Reformation 
church  a  doctrine  which  belonged  to  the 
pre- Reformation  Church.  Because  the 
Church  of  England  as  by  law  established 
occupies  the  same  buildings  as  were  used 
by  English  Catholics,  it  does  not  follow 
that  it  is  the  same  in  the  practice  of 
those  doctrines  which  were  once  preached 
there,  t 

Much  bitter  feeling,  however,  was 
occasioned  by  the  doctrinal  attitude  of 
these  two  churchmen.  The  extreme  Prot- 
estant view  of  Dr.  Temple  received, 
unquestionably,  the  severer  treatment 
at  the  hands  of  the  critics. 

Prof.  James  Orr,  commenting  on  "The 
Archbishop's  Charge:  The  Doctrine  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,"  says:  "There  has 
to  be  frankly  faced  the  fact . . .  that  the 
articles  and  formularies  are  not  perfectly 
harmonious;  that  they  exhibit  the  inev- 
itable defects  of  the  compromise  from 
which  they  sprang  in  blending  together 
ideas  and  expressions  derived  from  the 
previous  Catholicism  with  doctrines 
only  partially  reconcilable  with  these; 
that  they  retain  expressions  which  at 
least,  as    Dr.  Newman   would    say,  are 

patient    of  another  interpretation If 

the  Transubstantiation  theory  he  con- 
demns as  unscriptural,  what  argument 
from  Scripture  will  prove  his  Consub- 
stantiation  theory?"! 

The  High  Churchman,  remarks  W.  H. 
Mallock,  believes    that    the    elements    of 


*  Ibid. 

t  "The  Continuity  Theory,"  by  J.  S.  Vaughan, 
Irish  Ecclesiastical  Review. 
t    The  Contemporary  lieview,  Dec,  1898. 
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bread  and  wine  become  actually  trans- 
mitted into  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ;  the  Low  Churchman  makes  the 
Real  Presence  depend  on  the  disposition 
of  the  recipient;  the  Broad  Churchman 
considers  the  Last  Supper  good  indeed, 
but  scarcely  distinguishes  it  from  the 
eating  of  mince-pies  at  Christmas.  * 

A  general  dissatisfaction,  resulting  from 
such  a  complicated  state  of  aifairs,  must 
necessarily  follow.  "The  essence  of  all 
religion  is  the  supernatural,"  says  a 
writer  in  the  Westminster  Review.  "I 
do  not  care  what  religion  you  have,  if 
it  is  a  religion,  it  has  a  dogma,  a  credo — 
an  'I  believe.'  Anglicanism  has  no  fixed 
articles  of  belief,  "f 

The  force  of  Protestantism  has  prac- 
tically exhausted  itself.  Each  day  brings 
this  fact  out  more  clearly.  It  has  lost 
in  our  age  whatever  authority  it  may 
have  exercised  in  the  past.  Two  opposing 
elements  are  warring  against  it  —  sheer 
rationalism  and  genuine  Catholicism. 
The  present  Ritualistic  excitement  in 
England  is  nothing  else  than  a  search 
for  some  fixed  principle  of  belief.  This 
the  Ritualists  have  discovered  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  yet  their  ignorance 
of  the  Church's  teaching  is  appalling. 

"A  High  Anglican  lady,  a  convert  of 
mine,"  observes  Father  O'Gorman,  "felt 
inclined  to  go  to  the  nearest  Catholic 
priest  for  instruction.  The  senior  Ritu- 
alistic curate  of  the  parish  in  which  she 
lived  suspected  this,  and  came  to  warn 
her  against  the  errors  of  the  Romanist 
system.  Amongst  other  matters,  he 
insisted  that  not  only  does  the  Catholic 
Church  teach  the  Immaculate  Conception 
of  the  Mother  of  God  as  a  dogma  of 
revealed  religion,  but  also  that  Mary's 
body  was  conceived  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
in  the  womb  of  St.  Anne,  just  as  Christ's 

*  Nineteenth  Century:  "The  Question  of  Mass," 
Dec,  1898. 

t  "Aut  Cseaar  aut  Nullus,"  by  W.  G.  S.,  Nov.. 
1898. 


adorable  bodv  was  in  the  womb  of  Mary 
herself."* 

Another  instance  of  their  ignorance 
may  be  cited.  It  is  the  so-called  "Cath- 
olic divorce  case  "  recently  brought  before 
the  English  courts,  on  which  the  Holy 
Father  granted]  the  usual  dispensation — 
supra  matrimoniam  ratum,  sed  non 
consummatum.  t 

The  Anglican  bishops,  finding  that  their 
legislation  against  unlicensed  Ritualistic 
practices  by  no  means  put  an  end  to 
the  lawlessness  existing  in  the  Establish- 
ment, straightway  accused  the  Jesuits — 
Catholics — of  helping  on  the  movement.  % 
Scarcely  had  this  charge  been  made  when 
the  proctor  in  the  York  Convocation 
asked  Cardinal  Vaughan  for  an  explana- 
tion.   The  latter  replied  as  follows: 

"The  Catholic  Church  is  not  a  secret 
society.  It  is  spread  throughout  the 
world,  and  pursues  methods  and  means 
which  all  men  may  examine  at  will. 
Its  writers  —  historians,  theologians, 
controversialists,  canonists,  and  so 
forth  —  have  at  all  times  recorded  and 
commented  upon  her  proceedings  and 
principles  with  the  greatest  freedom. 
Were  any  dispensations  ever  granted  to 
any  Catholic  to  act  as  a  clergyman  of  a 
false  religion  for  the  purpose  of  further- 
ing the  supposed  interests  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  these  dispensations  would  be 

*  "Anglicanism  Up  to  Date,"  by  Richard  O'Gor- 
man, Irish  Ecclesiastical  Record,  Jan.,  1899. 

t  The  woman,  a  Catholic  school-girl  of  sixteen, 
married  a  foreigner  by  the  name  of  Laubenque. 
Immediately  after  the  marriage  ceremony,  which 
took  place  at  Edinburgh,  the  father  of  the  girl 
insisted  on  the  bridegroom's  authorization  of  the 
marriage  certificate  in  his  own  estate  in  France. 
The  bridegroom  thereupon  disappeared  — only  to 
contract  similar  marriages  elsewhere.  The  couple 
never  lived  together  as  man  and  wife.  The  giil 
applied  to  the  Archbishop  of  Edinburgh,  who 
having  examined  the  matter  carefully,  sent  the 
documents  to  Rome.  The  Roman  authorities,  upon 
serious  investigation,  remitted  the  decision  to  the 
Holy  Father,  who  annulled  the  marriage,  (Fop 
particulars  see  the  London  Tablet,  Nov.  19,  1898.) 

%  The  charge  was  made  by  Bp.  Ryle,  of  Liverpool, 
in  his  letter  to  a  certain  Mr.  Glynn. 
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commented  upon,  would  be  defended  or 
explained.  But  there  is  nothing  of  the 
kind  to  be  found,  and  for  the  best  of  all 
reasons  —  that  no  such  dispensations  are 
granted  or  can  be  granted."* 

The  future  of  the  Establishment  is 
anything  but  clear.  Those  who,  with 
Mr.  Russell,  advocate  Disestablishment 
manifestly  labor  under  a  delusion;  for 
who  can  assure  them  that  the  spirit  of 
disobedience,  now  so  rampant,  will  cease 
to  declare  itself  anew?  The  majority 
of  Anglicans,  it  would  seem,  are  for  a 
reform.  Lord  Salisbury,  speaking  of  the 
Ritualists,  is  said  to  have  delivered 
himself  in  the  following  words : 

''I  feel  as  everybody  else  feels  — angry 
that  •  a  few  very  foolish  people,  by  their 
excesses,  have  got  us  into  this  trouble; 
and  I  earnestly  wish  means  may  be  found 
of  bringing  their  practices  within  the 
limit  of  the  law.  But  I  entreat  you . . . 
that   you  will  try    to    treat    this    more 

according    to   modern   ideas Let   the 

superior  keep  the  subordinate  in  order. 
If  the  superior  has  not  power  enough, 
give  him  power.  If  the  superior  does 
not  do  his  duty,  punish  him."t 

It  would,  therefore,  seem  that  before 
long  some  sort  of  compromise  will  be 
effected.  The  movement  is  not  sufficiently 
organized  to  create  a  separate  religious 
body,  nor  are  its  advocates  so  enlightened 
on  matters  of  belief  as  to  warrant  the 
hope  of  an  immediate  return  to  Catholic 
unity.  Still,  some  good  will  result  from 
it,  notwithstanding  the  proud  boast  of 
Anglicans  that  but  few  members  of  the 
Established  Church  ''go  over"  since  the 
days  of  Newman  and  Manning.  ''The 
obvious  reply  to  which  is,"  remarks  a 
writer  in  The  Contemporary  Review, 
''that  the  Church  of  England  has  bred 
no  intellectual  giants  since  then."$ 


*  "The  Unrest  of  the  Age,"  Dec,  1898. 
t   The  London  Tablet,  Dec.  24,  1898. 
t  "  The   Development   of  Ritualism,"  by    H.  C. 
Corrance,  July,  1898. 


Catholics  everywhere  are  watching 
the  movement  with  the  most  intense 
interest  and  sympathy.  We  subscribe 
here  to  the  view  of  the  writer  in  the 
Westminster  Review: 

"That  the  near  future  will  witness  a 
great  and  remarkable  rejuvenescence  of 
Catholicism  in  the  Protestant  North, 
and  indeed  throughout  the  Anglo-Saxon 
world,  is  ...  a  conclusion  which  the 
disinterested  spectator  of  the  modem 
religious  arena  can  not  long  escape 
from  ;  .  .  .  and  when  the  last  tie  that 
connects  Church  and  State  is  severed, 
and  Protestantism  as  a  form  of  Chris- 
tianity loses  its  national  recognition, 
that  nascent  yearning  that  at  present 
turns  so  large  a  part  of  the  Establish- 
ment with  wistful  looks  to  the  ancient 
mother  Rome,  will  be  deeply,  and  in  its 
issue  even  startlingly,  intensified."* 

That  this  opinion  is  well  founded,  we 
need  only  adduce  the  following  words 
of  the  London  Tablet: 

"  That  the  Tractarians  and  their 
modern  successors,  whom  for  want  of  a 
better  name  we  call  Ritualists,  should 
have  succeeded  in  this  [bringing  about  a 
"Catholic  revival"],  no  one  is  gladder 
than  ourselves ;  and  we  love  to  see  in 
it  God's  wonderful  Providence  in  the 
preparation  of  better  things.  But,  while 
we  rejoice  in  the  general  results,  we  can 
not  be  unmindful  of  facts.  Catholics, 
both  here  and  abroad,  can  afford  to 
watch  the  development  with  hope  and 
prayer  and  unbounded  charity,  but  in 
a  spirit  of  sobriety  and  truth."  f 

Very  appropriately,  therefore,  with  Mr. 
Mallock,  may  we  quote  the  following 
quatrain,  addressed  by  Mr.  Swinburne 
to  the  new  French  republic,  in  favor  of 
the  Church  of  Rome: 
Who  is  this  that  rises  red  with  wounds  so  splendid, 

All    her   brow  and  breast  made  beautiful   with 
scars ; 
In  her  eyes  a  light  and  fire  as  of  long  pain  ended, 

In  her  mouth  a  song  as  of  the  morning  stars? 


*  "Aut  Caesar  aut  Nullus." 


t  September  10,  1898. 
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A  Pope^s  Private  Letters. 


SECOND    SERIES. 


To  an  Intimate  Friend. 

IF  you  believe  that  I  am  happy  you  are 
deceived.  After  having  been  agitated 
the  whole  day,  I  frequently  wake  in  the 
night  and  sigh  after  my  cloister,  my  cell, 
and  my  books.  And  I  assure  you  that 
I  look  upon  your  position  with  envy. 
What  encourages  me  is  that  God  Himself 
has  placed  me  in  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter, 
to  the  great  surprise  of  the  whole  world ; 
and  if  I  am  destined  to  any  important 
work,  He  will  support  me. 

God  knows  I  would  give  the  last 
drop  of  my  blood  that  all  might  be 
pacified;  that  the  whole  world  might 
return  to  its  duty ;  that  they  who  have 
given  offence  might  reform,  and  that 
there  might  be  neither  sects  nor  dis- 
sensions. I  will  not  resort  to  extreme 
measures  unless  pressed  by  powerful 
motives ;  so  that  posterity,  at  any  rate, 
may  do  me  justice  in  case  the  present 
age  refuse  it  to  me.  It  is  not  about 
that,  however,  which  I  am  anxious,  but 
about  the  eternity  to  which  I  am  so 
fast  approaching,  and  which  is  a  more 
formidable  prospect  to  popes  than  to 
any  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

I  shall  send  you  an  answer  to  what 
you  require.  You  know  that  I  do  not 
forget  my  friends,  and  that  if  I  do  not 
see  them  so  frequently  as  formerly  it 
is  because  business  and  solicitude  stand 
sentries  over  me:  they  are  at  my  gate, 
in  my  chamber,  and  in  my  heart. 

Remember  me  very  cordially  to  my  old 
acquaintances.  I  think  sometimes  of  their 
great  astonishment  at  hearing  of  my 
elevation 

I  am  always  your  most   affectionate 

friend  and  servant, 

Clement. 
At  Castle-Gandolpho, 
2d  of  the  month. 


To  a  Canon  of  Milan. 

A  panegyric  on  St.  Paul  is  no  smal 
undertaking.  It  requires  a  soul  equal  to 
the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  to  do  justice 
to  such  a  subject.  His  eulogy  is  the 
eulogy  of  religion ;  indeed,  they  are  so 
essentially  united  that  they  can  not  be 
praised  separately. 

You  find  in  this  great  Apostle  the 
same  spirit,  the  same  zeal,  and  the  same 
charity.  How  rapid  should  your  pen  be 
if  you  would  describe  his  travels  and 
apostolic  labors  I  He  flies  as  swift  as 
thought  when  he  is  about  to  undertake 
a  good  work,  and  breathes  nothing  but 
Jesus  Christ  when  he  preaches  the  Gospel. 
One  would  believe,  from  the  manner  in 
which  he  multiplies  himself,  that  he  alone 
formed  the  whole  Apostolical  College. 
He  is  at  the  same  instant  on  land  and 
sea,  always  watching  for  the  salvation 
of  the  faithful,  always  desiring  the  palm 
of  martyrdom,  always  pressing  forward 
to  eternity.  Nobody  was  so  good  a 
citizen,  so  faithful  a  friend.  He  forgot 
nothing:  he  remembered  the  smallest 
services  that  were  done  him;  and  his 
heart  did  not  once  palpitate  except  with 
a  desire  for  heaven,  which  enlightened 
him;  or  with  a  movement  of  love  for 
Jesus  Christ,  who  converted  him;  or 
with  an  act  of  acknowledgment  to  those 
Christians  who  assisted  him. 

A  panegyric,  in  general,  is  a  kind  of 
writing  which  should  not  resemble  a 
sermon.  It  should  lighten,  but  the  flashes 
should  burst  from  a  fund  of  spirituality 
which  should  always  be  the  basis  of  the 
discourse.  They  do  not  instruct  who 
only  praise;  they  do  not  eulogize  who 
confine  themselves  to  instruction.  The 
skill  of  the  orator  consists  in  producing 
shining  reflections,  which  should  have 
in  view  the  reformation  of  morals. 

But,  above  all,  my  dear  friend,  take 
care  that  you  do  not  make  a  panegyric 
for  one  saint  at  the  expense  of  another ; 
nothing  could    go  further  to  prove  the 
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sterility  of  an  orator.  Every  illustrious 
person  has  a  distinct  merit;  and  it  is 
an  insult  to  the  memory  of  a  servant 
of  God,  who  looked  upon  himself  as 
the  lowest  of  all,  to  glorify  him  to  the 
prejudice  of  another. 

Let  there  be  no  digressions  foreign  to 
your  subject.  Do  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  St.  Paul  whom  you  mean 
to  praise,  and  it  is  simply  to  miss  your 
aim  if  you  confine  yourself  to  anything 
but  his  eulogy. 

Languor  is  inexcusable  in  a  panegyric. 
All  ought  to  be  rapid,  especially  in  the 
case  of  the  great  Apostle,  whose  zeal  was 
always  active.  Your  audience  should 
believe  that  they  see  and  hear  him, 
that  they  may  say:  ''It  is  he!  — behold 
him!"  You  should,  like  him,  display  all 
the  powers  of  grace ;  like  him,  discomfit 
all  those  who  would  lessen  the  absolute 
dominion  of  God  over  the  heart  of  man ; 
and,  like  him,  thunder  against  the  false 
prophets  and  the  corrupters  of  morals. 
In  the  end  you  should  give  a  succinct 
account  of  his  different  Epistles 

No  forced  comparisons  should  have 
place  here :  they  ought  to  rise  out  of  the 
subject;  no  useless  words  be  admitted: 
every  sentence  should  be  instructive;  no 
bombastic  phrases:  all  ought  to  be 
natural.  Your  heart  should  be  the  orator 
in  this  discourse,  not  your  imagination. 
Reserve  your  rhetorical  flights  for  the 
academies  when  you  are  to  pronounce 
a  eulogy  there;  but  the  dignity  of  the 
pulpit,  the  sanctity  of  the  temple,  the 
sublimity  of  the  subject — in  a  word,  the 
panegyric  of  Paul  are  all  superior  to 
antitheses. 

Human  eloquence  is  intended  to  praise 
human  actions,  but  divine  eloquence  is 
requisite  to  celebrate  divine  men.  It  is 
not  among  the  poets  that  you  should 
gather  flowers  to  crown  the  elect,  but 
among  the  prophets. 

I  am  more  than  I  can  tell,  etc. 

KoME,  13th  Oct.,  1755. 


To  Cardinal  Cavalchini. 

Most  Eminent,  etc. :— Your  recommen- 
dations are  commands  to  me,  and  I  shall 
not  sleep  in  peace  till  I  have  done  what 
you  desire.  Your  Eminence  could  not 
furnish  me  with  too  many  opportunities 
of  testifying  the  extent  of  my  esteem 
and  attachment.  In  becoming  your 
brother,*  I  become  still  more  than  ever 
your  servant. 

It  would  be  proper  that  we  had  a 
particular  conference  upon  what  regards- 
the  affairs  of  the  Church,  as  you  are 
infinitely  zealous  for  the  good  of  religion, 
which  is  the  only  object  that  ought 
to  engage  my  attention.  We  are  not 
cardinals  to  impose  upon  the  world  by 
haughtiness,  but  to  be  the  pillars  of 
the  Holy  See.  Our  rank,  our  habits,  our 
functions,  — all  remind  us  that,  even  to 
the  eftusion  of  our  blood,  we  ought  to 
employ  all  our  power  for  the  weffare 
of  religion  according  to  the  will  of  God 
and  the  exigencies  of  the  Church. 

When  I  see  Cardinal  de  Toumon  flying 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  have  the 
truth  preached  there  in  its  purity,  I  find 
myself  inspired  by  his  noble  conduct, 
and  disposed  to  undertake  everything 
in  the  same  cause.  The  Sacred  College 
always  had  men  eminent  for  their 
knowledge  and  zeal,  and  we  should  use 
every  effort  to  renew  their  example. 
Human  policy  ought  not  to  regulate 
our  proceedings,  but  the  spirit  of  God,— 
that  spirit  without  which  our  actions 
are  barren,  but  with  which  we  may  do 
all  kinds  of  good.  I  know  your  piety,  I 
know  your  enlightenment;  and  I  am 
convinced  that,  in  the  proper  time  and 
place,  you  can  and  will  speak  your  mind 
without  any  hesitation. 

Some  people  are  endeavoring  to  make 
the  Holy  Father  enter  into  engagements 
which  he  may  repent  of;  for,  since  the 
death  of  Cardinal  Archinto,  th^t  raxe  no 
longer  the  same  kind  of  mej 


By  his  rank  of  cardinal. 
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and  the  consequences  may  be  unhappy. 
The  Holy  See  is  not  respected  as  it  was 
formerly,  and  prudence  requires  that  we 
should  pay  great  attention  to  times  and 
circumstances.  Jesus  Christ,  in  telling 
His  Apostles  to  be  '' simple  as  doves,"  is 
careful  to  add,  ''and  wise  as  serpents." 
An  inconsiderate  step  on  the  part  of 
Rome,  in  such  critical  times  as  these,  may 
have  very  serious  effects.  Benedict  XIV. 
himself,  though  he  was  very  capable  of 
■conciliating  people's  minds,  would  have 
been  embarrassed  in  this  particular  case ; 
but  he  would  have  been  very  cautious 
of  infringing  the  rights  of  princes. 

What  we  have  to  treat  of  is  delicate. 
There  is  no  occasion  to  run  counter  to 
the  Holy  Father  or  his  council;  still, 
we  must  take  prudent  measures  to 
prevent  his  being  misled  by  those  about 
him.  As  his  intentions  are  pure,  he  does 
not  suspect  that  he  can  be  imposed 
on.  He  ought  at  least  to  balance  the 
advantages  and  the  disadvantages  of 
what  they  are  trying  to  make  him 
undertake.  We  always  succeed  badly  if 
we  do  not  calculate  beforehand 

The  good  shepherd  should  not  only 
call  back  the  sheep  that  have  gone 
astray,  but  should  labor  to  the  utmost 
to  prevent  any  more  from  wandering. 
Infidelity,  whose  fatal  blast  is  spread 
over  all  the  land,  does  not  wish  for 
anything  more  than  to  see  Rome  at 
variance  with  kings ;  but  religion  abhors 
these  divisions.  We  should  not  give 
room  for  the  enemies  of  the  Church 
to  repeat  what  they  have  often  said— 
that  the  Court  of  Rome  is  intractable 
and  has  a  domineering  spirit  which  is 
dangerous  to  the  welfare  of  states 

Charity,  peace  and  moderation  are  the 
proper  arms  of  Christians,  and  especially 
those  of  Rome,  which  ought  to  set  an 
example  of  patience  and  humility  to  all 
the  other  powers  of  the  earth.  We  should 
recollect  that  when  Peter  cut  off  the  ear 
of  Malchus,  who  was  an  enemy  of  Christ, 
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he  was  reproved  by  our  Saviour,  and 
commanded  to  put  up  his  sword  in  the 
scabbard.  How  much  more  unjustifiable  ^ 
would  it  appear  if  such  a  sword  were 
to  be  employed  against  those  who  have 
always  defended  and  made  it  their 
glory  to  be  the  supporters  of  the  Holy 
See!  There  is  nothing  more  dangerous 
than  an  indiscreet  zeal,  which  breaks 
the  bruised  reed,  which  extinguishes  the 
smoking  lamp,  and  which  would  bring 
down  fire  from  heaven 

They  see  badly  who  see  things  but  in 
part.  The  whole  should  be  examined  at 
once,  and  the  consequence  of  the  present 
proceedings  weighed,  to  judge  of  the 
future.  ''One  spark,"  said  St.  James, 
"  will  kindle  a  whole  forest " 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  God  will 
work  a  miracle  to  defend  an  indiscreet 
zeal.  He  leaves  second  causes  to  act; 
and  when  an  improper  choice  is  made, 
things  can  not  possibly  go  well.  None 
but  the  visionary  will  refuse  to  bend 
to  the  force  of  circumstances  when  the 
dispute  is  neither  about  faith  nor  morals. 
In  important  affairs,  we  ought  always 
to  consider  how  they  will  terminate  if 
we  would  avoid  the  greatest  calamities. 

Knowing  your  zeal,  my  lord,  as  well  as 
your  enlightenment,  I  presume  that  you 
will  hit  upon  some  way  of  saving  not 
the  Holy  See,  which  can  not  perish,  but 
the  Court  of  Rome,  which  is  exposed  to 
the  greatest  dangers. 

These  are  my  reflections;  I  persuade 
myself  that  you  will  find  them  just.  I 
dare  assure  you  I  have  weighed  them 
before  the  tribunal  of  God,  who  tries  the 
reins  and  hearts  of  men,  and  who  knows 
that  I  entertain  neither  antipathy  nor 
animosity  toward  any  man. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  my  lord,  with 
all  the  sentiments  due  to  your  excellent 
judgment  and  uncommon  virtues. 
Your  most  humble,  etc. 

Convent  of  the  Holy  Apostles, 
16th  of  the  month. 
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The  Death  Jewels* 

BY     PERCY     FITZGERALD. 

XXVII. 

IN  the  last  century  there  was  a  most 
dissipated  poet,  Charles  Churchill ;  a 
satirist  of  rare  genius,  whose  poems  are 
still  read  by  the  cultivated,  but  whose 
life  was  one  long  debauch.  Drunken, 
diseased  and  impecunious,  when  he  came 
to  die  'tis  said  his  last  words  were: 
''  What  a  fool  I  have  been  !  "  This  truly 
frank  and  candid  ejaculation,  it  will  be 
noted,  corresponds  with  the  warning  to 
the  rich  man  in  the  Scriptures:  ''Thou 
fool!  This  night  shall  thy  soul  be 
required  of  thee."  But  everybody  must 
think  the  same  thing,  though  not  openly 
proclaiming  it.  Fools  all,  and  playing 
the  foolish  game! 

XXVIII. 

It  must  be  a  very  awful  responsibility 
what  is  the  suitable  thing  to  say  or  do 
in  the  case  of  the  dying.  Lay  persons 
have  much  of  this  cast  upon  them ;  and, 
as  we  know  from  dismal  experience,  they 
often  do  incalculable  mischief.  There  is 
the  idea  of  making  everything  easy  and 
comfortable,  looking  from  the  doctor's 
view,  and  very  often  from  their  own  view. 
It  is  a  great  comfort  to  them  when  the 
sick  one  has  got  through  all  the  religious 
formalities,  as  though  that  made  every- 
thing safe.  Yet  it  is  wonderful  what 
might  be  effected  by  a  judicious  prayer,  or 
a  few  well  -  selected  topics  of  encourage- 
ment, gently  and  soothingly  delivered. 

There  is  an  instructive  incident  of  this 
kind  in  Cardinal  Manning's  life.  An  old 
servant  of  the  family  — a  Protestant- 
wished  to  see  him  before  she  died.  He 
came,  and  after  a  little  talk  saw  she  was 
stout  in  her  principles.  He  knelt  down 
and  prayed  by  her  devoutly,  in  such 
terms  as  she  could  heartily  join,  —  acts 
of  faith,  trust  in  our  Saviour's  passion 


and  sufferings.  This  was  as  sensible  as 
it  was  kind;  for  there  would  have  been 
no  good  result  had  he  tried  to  unsettle 
her  old  convictions. 

Hearken  to  the  judicious  author  of 
"The  Paradise  of  the  Soul": 

"If  there  is  anytime  more  than  another 
that  calls  for  the  exercise  of  Christian 
charity  it  is  when  we  are  in  attendance 
on  the  sick  and  the  dying.  Then  it  is 
that  the  cause  of  a  whole  eternity  is 
to  be  advocated.  Is  that  a  moment  to 
leave  the  sick  destitute  of  all  seasonable 
aid, — to  advance,  in  a  crisis  so  full  of 
hazard,  single-handed  to  the  combat  ? 

"Away,  then,  with  all  idle  and  curious 
lookers-on.  Let  such  people  be  present 
as,  by  their  counsel,  encouragement,  and 
prayers,  may  aid  the  dying  person  in 
that  arduous  conflict,  and  direct  him  to 
a  happy  departure. 

"Their  principal  care,  however,  should 
be  to  secure  the  exercise  of  contrition, 
faith,  hope,  charity,  and  resignation; 
that  is,  that  the  dying  person  should 
conceive  an  earnest  sorrow  for  his  sins, 
and  make  lively  and  effectual  acts  of 
faith,  hope,  and  love  toward  God  and 
his  neighbor ;  resign  and  conform  himself 
wholly  to  the  divine  will 

"But  remember  that  as  in  sickness  the 
head  is  weak,  and  the  reason  confused 
just  in  proportion  to  the  violence  of  the 
disease,  so  ought  such  suggestions  not 
to  be  crowded  hurriedly  together  on  the 
mind,  but  made  gradually,  gentl}',  and 
at  intervals;  that  time  also  may  be 
given  for  such  reflection  upon  what  is 
said  as  may  turn  it  to  the  account  of 
the  hearer.  Oil  poured  into  a  lamp  too 
copiously  and  impetuously  does  not  feed 
but  extingttish  it.  Heavy  rain  ploughs 
up  or  washes  away  fallow  ground;  but 
when  it  falls  gently,  by  penetrating 
softly,  it  moistens  and  fertilizes  the  soil. 

"It  may  easily  be  seen  how  much 
mischief  is  done  to  the  sick  in  this 
particular  when,  by  reading  or  talking 
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to  them  too  much,  the  mind  is  disturbed 
by  the  introduction  of  matter  that  is 
beside  or  little  to  the  purpose." 
XXIX. 
The  last  moments  of  George  IV.  were, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  well  suited  to  his  life. 
*' Watty,"  he  said  to  his  apothecary, 
' ' they  ha ve  deceived  me  !  This  is  dea th!^^ 
How  much  is  conveyed  in  that!  The 
obsequious  courtiers  had  been  telling 
him  he  was  getting  better  or  mending, — 
that  death  was  remote.  Conceive  the 
tragic  horror  of  the  instant  when  the 
truth  flashed  upon  him  — that  he  was 
being  hurried  ofl"!  "Watty,  they  have 
deceived  me!"  That  is,  he  had  the 
agonizing  thought  that  he  had  been 
hoodwinked  and  beguiled.  The  agony 
and  despair  of  that  moment ! 


Bits  of  Colored  Glass* 

BY     AUSTIN     o'MALLEY. 

A  LARGE  quantity  of  poison  spread 
over  a  field  is  as  dangerous  as  a 
small  quantity  in  a  spoon ;  and  highway 
robbery  by  a  nation  is  as  dangerous 
to  society  as  highway  robbery  by  an 
individual:  but  he  is  a  lonesome 
nowadays  who  believes  that  old  saw. 


man 


The  reformer  that  tells  the  whole  truth 
is  young. 

Nations   die  of  violence,  disease,   and 
old  age,  exactly  as  men  die. 


a  vicious  dog  from  destroying  everything 
it  meets.  You  had  better  keep  up  that 
abuse,  however,  than  substitute  the 
imitation  paper  muzzles  worn  by  the 
truly  good  Northern  nations  on  Sunday. 

There  may  be  wise  men  in  the  world 
and  there  may  be  ghosts,  but  I  never 
saw  either. 

The  devil  is  a  skilled  liar,  but  he  is 
clumsy  when  compared  with  Vanity. 

*  * 

When  a  man  is  a  rascal,  often  his  wife 
goes  about  appearing  like  an  incarna- 
tion of  what  his  remorse  should  be. 

*  » 

Do  not  mistake  the  sentimental  for 
the  spiritual. 

*  * 

You  can  not  advance  in  a  man's  friend- 
ship until  you   have  acquired  a  proper 

respect  for  his  aversions. 

* 

*  * 

Equanimity,  often  called  philosophy,  is 
the  science  of  ignoring  gnats.   Philosophy 

is  not  required  in  ignoring  rattlesnakes. 

* 

*  * 

When  a  young  man  can  receive  praise 
gracefully,  he  is  beginning  to  be  a 
gentleman. 

*  • 

If  any  man  hates  you,  it  is  probable 
that  you  are  to  blame,  at  the  least  for 
clumsiness. 

*  * 

The  worst  men  are  not  half  bad,  and 
the  worst  children  are  not  one-tenth  bad. 


Hope   does   not   die   in    old    age  :     it 
changes  its  aim  to  God  or  to  to-morrow's 

breakfast. 

* 
•  • 

The  question  is  not  so  much,  ''Have 

the     Latin     nations    degenerated     with 

Catholicity  ?  "    as,  "  What   would   they 

be  without  Catholicity?"    Do  not,  0  ye 

preachers,  abuse  the  muzzle  that  prevents 


Content   and  bodily  warmth  do    not 

come  from  riches  and  overcoats. 

* 

*  • 

If  friends   lived  together  as   much  as 
married  persons  do,  friendship  would  be 

as  scarce  as  love. 

» 

*  * 

Justice  is  always  humane  even  when 
it  kills. 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 

Prof.  Worcester,  of  the  Philippine  Com- 
mission, is  a  little  inconsistent,  to  say  the 
least.  He  denies  the  charges  of  barbarity 
on  the  part  of  American  soldiers,  declar- 
ing that  they  originate  with  the  leaders 
of  the  Filipinos.  The  calumnies  against 
the  friars  which  he  himself  helped  to  cir- 
culate had  the  same  source.  The  professor 
argues  in  this  way:  the  natives  gave 
testimony  regarding  the  priests  among 
them;  it  was  unfavorable,  therefore  it 
must  be  true.  The  natives  now  make 
charges  of  barbarity  against  our  soldiers. 
Those  charges  must  be  false  because  they 
are  not  favorable.  No  doubt  the  reports 
of  atrocities  by  American  soldiers  in 
the  Philippines  are  exaggerated,  but 
Prof.  Worcester  ought  to  know  that  in 
numerous  instances  they  have  been  circu- 
lated by  the  soldiers  themselves  in  their 
letters  to  friends  and  relatives  in  the 
United  States. 


Some  time  ago  the  London  Tablet 
made  this  startling  declaration  about 
sectarian  activity  in  Rome:  *'It  cannot 
be  denied  that  a  disastrous  future  is  in 
preparation,  and  that  the  second  decade 
of  the  twentieth  century  will  see  a  large 
part  of  the  Roman  population  become 
Protestant."  We  can  not  believe  the 
case  to  be  so  bad,  though  the  Civilta 
Cattolica  seems  to  share  the  Tablet's 
alarm.  The  Italian  may  cease  to  be  a 
practical  Catholic;  but  we  do  not  think 
he  can  ever  be  metamorphosed  into  a 
Protestant,  albeit  he  may  accept  with 
alacrity  Protestant  soup  and  blankets. 
But  that  the  sects  are  bending  all  their 
energies  to  the  conquest  of  the  Eternal 
City  is  undeniable.  They  are  lavish  of 
assistance  to  the  poor,  and  receive  chil- 
dren free  in  their  schools  and  colleges; 
they  have  opened  workshops,  gymna- 
siums, amusement   places,  lecture  halls, 


and  medical  dispensaries.  The  American 
Methodists  alone  have  more  than  twenty 
such  foundations;  and  it  is  understood 
that  when  any  member  of  a  family  avails 
himself  of  the  benefits  of  these  establish- 
ments the  price  paid  is  the  apostasy  of 
the  family.  Even  workmen  who  apply 
for  employment  on  new  buildings  are 
refused  unless  they  promise  to  send  their 
children  to  the  Protestant  schools. 

Fair-minded  people  will  form  their  own 
opinion  of  such  methods  of  proselytizing, 
but  the  result  can  only  be  an  awakening 
of  the  clergy  of  Rome  to  new  zeal  in 
preaching,  administering  the  sacraments, 
and  teaching  catechism.  If  such  an 
awakening  does  not  follow  speedily,  it 
is  altogether  possible,  as  the  Citizen  once 
said,  that  Catholic  missionaries  will 
some  day  be  going  from  America  to  con- 
vert the  Romans.  This  is  plain  speech, 
but  plain  speech  is  a  habit  we  have 
never  been  able  to  overcome. 

The  Cloutier  family,  of  which  the  new 

Bishop    of    Three   Rivers,   Quebec,  is    a 

member,  has    a   remarkable   record   for 

religious     vocations.     Out     of    fourteen 

children     ten     are    leading    consecrated 

lives  :    a  bishop,  two  priests,  and  seven 

nuns,  five  of  them  belonging  to  the  same 

community  — viz.,  the    Congregation    of 

Notre  Dame.  The  only  remaining  sister  is 

the  housekeeper  for  her  reverend  brothers, 

the    pastor   and    curate   of  St.  Etienne 

des  Ores. 

»  ■  ♦ 

We  regret  exceedingly  to  chronicle  the 
death  of  Father  Luke  Rivington.  It  is 
the  loss  of  a  worthy  priest,  an  eloquent 
preacher,  an  able  controversialist,  and 
a  prolific  writer.  Before  his  conversion, 
which  occurred  in  1888,  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Cowley  Fathers,  and  was  the  head 
of  one  of  their  establishments  in  India. 
Our  readers  will  recall  his  controversy 
with  Mgr.  Meurin,  one  point  of  which, 
at  the  Bishop's  request,  was  published  in 
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these  pages.  Father  Rivington's  conver- 
sion was  due  to  this  controversy.  He 
v^as  ordained  the  year  after  his  reception 
into  the  Church,  whilst  that  event  was 
still  fresh  in  the  public  mind.  His  sacer- 
dotal life  was  brief,  but  he  accomplished 
much  in  the  ten  years  that  were  allotted 
to  him.  The  list  of  his  published  works 
is  surprisingly  long,  considering  the 
amount  of  labor  that  must  have  been 
expended  upon  them.  Though  writing 
was  only  one  of  many  good  works  to 
which  Father  Rivington  devoted  himself, 
he  was  especially  an  apostle  of  the  pen. 
May  he  rest  in  peace! 


The  Indians  of  British  Columbia  have 
lost  a  devoted  friend  and  a  tender  father 
in  the  late  Bishop  Durieu,  who  had  spent 
nearly  fifty  years  as  a  missionary  in 
Canada.  He  was  a  native  of  France  and 
a  member  of  the  Congregation  of  Oblates 
of  Mary  Immaculate.  The  progress  of 
religion  in  British  Columbia  since  his 
promotion  to  the  Diocese  of  New  West- 
minster is  seen  in  numerous  churches  and 
educational  and  charitable  institutions 
erected  through  his  exertions.  The  hard- 
ships of  the  early  years  of  his  priestly 
life  had  undermined  his  health,  and  a  long 
illness  preceded  his  death;  but  it  was 
not  without  consolations  which  were 
the  prelude  to  unending  bliss.    R.  I.  P. 


''The  Child  of  God,"  a  new  book  by 
an  English  religious,  edited  by  the  Rev. 
Father  Thurston,  S.  J.,  quotes  some 
interesting  and  meaningful  statements 
made  by  poor  people  haled  before  the 
courts  in  the  reign  of  "good  Queen  Bess." 
We  select  the  following: 

Elizabeth  Portar,  widow,  sayeth  she  cometh  not 
to  the  church,  because  that  the  service  there  is  not 
as  it  ought  to  be,  nor  as  it  has  been  heretofore. 

Margaret  Taylor  sayeth  she  cometh  not  to  the 
church,  because  there  is  not  a  priest  as  there  ought 
to  be,  and  also  that  there  is  not  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Altar. 

William  Bowman,  locksmith,  sayeth  he  refuseth 


to  come  to  church,  because  he  thinketh  it  is  not 
the  Catholic  church ;  for  there  is  neither  priest, 
altar,  nor  Sacraments. 

Isabel  Addewell,  widow,  sayeth  she  cometh  not 
to  the  church,  because  her  conscience  will  not  serve 
her,  and  that  she  hath  little  or  nothing  to  live  upon. 

Gregory  Wilkinson  and  his  wife  Agnes  say  they 
come  not  to  church,  because  their  conscience  will 
not  serve  them  so  to  do ;  for  they  will  remain  in 
the  faith  that  they  were  baptized  in. 

Jane  West  sayeth  she  cometh  not  to  the  church, 
for  she  thinketh  it  is  not  the  right  church,  and  that 
if  she  should  come  there  it  would  damn  her  soul. 


This  is  inspiring  reading  for  Catholics 
living  in  more  tolerant  times, —  inspiring 
but  not  reassuring,  we  fancy,  for  those 
who  eagerly  seize  on  pretexts,  either 
of  curiosity  or  of  bread -winning,  for 
attending  sectarian  places  of  worship. 
The  last  clause  in  Isabel  Addewell's  state- 
ment, the  Pilot  remarks,  was  in  answer 
to  questions  regarding  worldly  posses- 
sions. ''If  they  could  not  pay  the  fine 
for  non-attendance  at  the  new  services, 
their  furniture  and  even  their  tools  were 
seized." 

We  may  regret,  in  passing,  that  these 
uncanonized  confessors  of  the  faith  did 
not  get  a  chance  at  Mr.  Birrell's  now 
famous  question,  "What,  then,  did  happen 
at  the  Reformation?"  We  fancy  that 
Elizabeth  and  Margaret  and  William  and 
the  rest  had  no  sort  of  doubt  that 
something  realh^  did  happen. 


Max  Nordau  has  a  powerfitl  —  and  we 
believe  all  American  Catholics  will  say 
a  convincing — plea  for  the  Jew  in  the 
current  North  American  Review.  He 
shows  that  most  of  the  charges  formu- 
lated against  the  Jews  have  been  urged 
against  all  minorities  since  time  began, 
and  that  anti-Semitism  is  not  unlike  the 
A.P.  A.  idiocy  in  purpose  and  spirit.  A 
curious  contention  of  Nordau's  is  that 
the  Jewish  genius  runs  naturally  not  to 
trade  but  to  politics,  his  argument  being 

(1)  that  the  sons  of  wealthy  Jews  desire 
nothing  so  much  as  to  turn  away  from 
shopkeeping  for  other  avocations;    and 

(2)  that    "  during   the   fifteen    centuries 
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wherein  they  have  devoted  themselves 
exclusively  to  trade  they  have  not  pro- 
duced a  single  new  and  fruitful  com- 
mercial idea." 

Unquestionably,  the  children  of  Abra- 
ham have  a  marked  genius  for  many 
professions  from  which  the  same  unrea- 
soning prejudice  from  which  Catholics 
have  suffered  has  excluded  them.  They 
have  preserved  their  racial  and  religious 
characteristics  during  the  centuries  since 
their  dispersion;  persecution  has  only 
strengthened  their  union.  But  there  are 
many  signs,  as  Max  Nordau  admits,  that 
the  newest -born  of  Israel  are  growing 
weary  of  a  prolonged  and  unequal 
struggle.  Agnosticism  is  making  great 
headway  among  the  younger  Jews, 
and  social  ambition  has  filled  them 
with  rebellion  against  peculiarities  and 
observances  that  mark  them  as  a  race 
apart.  What  evolution  the  next  half 
century  may  bring  about  it  is  impossible 
to  say ;  but  our  faith  in  Providence 
forbids  us  to  doubt  that  the  Saviour  of 
the  world  is  preparing  a  way  for  His 
own  people  into  His  own  Church. 


I 


Personal  gossip  is  not  always  so  edify- 
ing and  interesting  as  the  following 
paragraph  from  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor's 
journal,  M.  A.  P. : 

On  a  Milford  train  the  other  day  we  were  teUing 
of  great  actresses  we  had  seen  in  their  favorite 
parts.  We  w^axed  eloquent  over  them;  ...but  one 
elderly  "commercial"  told  the  following:  "I  have 
seen  something  better  than  any  of  you  gentlemen, 
and  I  think  you'll  agree  with  me  when  I  tell  you. 
I  happened  to  be  staying  in  Malvern  one  week  end, 
and  on  the  Sunday  morning  I  went  to  a  little  Cath- 
olic chapel  on  the  hillside— not  that  I'm  religious, 
for  I  went  only  out  of  curiosity,  —  and  I  saw 
Mary  Anderson  kneeling  close  by  me,  deep  in  her 
devotions.  It  did  me  more  good  than  the  sermon." 

It  can  not  be  questioned  that  *'our 
Mary's"  pious  and  unsullied  life  behind 
the  vscenes  has  had  its  share  in  establish- 
ing her  so  securely  in  popular  favor. 
There  have  been  greater  actresses  than 
she  who  is  now  Mrs.  Navarro,  and  when 


they  retired  from  the  footlights  they  were 
promptly  forgotten  or  only  languidly 
remembered.  But  Mary  Anderson  has 
continued,  after  years  of  retirement  in 
a  foreign  land,  to  command  the  enthu- 
siastic admiration  and  esteem  of  all 
Americans,  as  was  plainly  evident  the 
other  da}^  when  she  made  a  brief  visit  to 
our  shores. 


In  an  article  on  "St. Francis  and  Mod- 
ern England,"  contributed  to  the  Weekly 
Register  by  Mr.  James  Britten,  we  find 
this  interesting  bit  of  information : 

The  Congregational  Union  of  England  and 
Wales  publish  three  series  of  "graded  lessons"  for 
the  Sunday-schools,  Bible  classes,  etc.,  under  their 
care.  In  each  of  the  three  grades  during  1897 
appeared  a  life  of  "St.  Francis,"— there  is  no  avoid-" 
ing  of  his  title.  The  critical  may  find  a  stray 
expression  which  shows  that  the  writer  is  not  a 
Catholic ;  but  each  lesson  is  full  of  Catholic  teach- 
ing,  admirably  conveyed,  and  might  well  be  taken 
as  a  model  by  those  among  ourselves  who  are 
engaged  in  similar  teaching.  The  "first-grade" 
lessons  are  accompanied  by  a  series  of  outline 
pictures  which  the  pupils  are  told  to  take  home 
and  paint,  and  among  these  is  one  of  a  Franciscan 
feeding  birds. 

Obituary, 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bands,  as  if  you  were  huuml 
with   tbem.  Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

The  following  deceased  persons  are  recommended 
to  the  charitable  prayers  of  our  readers : 

Mr.  James  Potts,  of  Victoria,  B.  C. ;  Mr.  Edward 
Ward,  Parsons,  Pa.  ;  Mr.  Patrick  Larkin,  Lost 
Creek,  Pa.;  Mrs.  Bridget  Haley,  Shenandoah,  Pa.; 
Mr.  Thomas  Richards,  Mrs.  Jane  Richards,  Mr. 
William  Logan,  Mrs.  Catherine  Fitzpatrick,  Mr.  J.  F. 
Kelly.  Mrs.  Louisa  Beckman,  Mrs.  Mary  O'Brien, 
Mr.  Herman  Beckman,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Flighan, — 
all  of  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Mrs.  Sarah  Ca.ssidy,  Austin, 
Texas;  Mr.  Charles  McCarthy,  Whitegate,  Ireland; 
Mr.  E.  Barry,  Chicago,  111.;  Mr.  John  R.  Monaghan, 
Mr.  William  Loughman,  and  Mrs.  L.  B.  Shaeffers, 
Spokane.  Wash.  ;  Miss  Florence  O' Flaherty,  Mr. 
Daniel  Flynn,  Mrs.  Johanna  Murphy,  and  Mr. 
Francis  Conners,  Dorchester,  Mass.;  Mr.  Michael  A. 
Dolan,  Clinton,  Iowa;  Nannie  M.  Williams,  Ellen 
Hunter,  Mrs.  Mary  Kennedy,  and  Mr.  (JeorgeCrainer, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Mrs.  John  McC^uade,  Staunton, 

Va. ;    Mrs. Feeney,  Davenport,  Iowa;    Rosa  C. 

Bichsel,  Leonard,  Mo  ;  Miss  Mary  V.  Collins  and 
Miss  Ethel  Hanley,  Providence,  R.  I. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful 
departed,  through  the  mercy  of  Qod,  rest  in  peace  [ 


UNDER  THE  MANTLE  OF  OUR    BLESSED  MOTHER. 


Billy  and  Molly:   Their  Ups  and  Downs. 


BY    SYLVIA    HUNTING. 


XXVI.— Joyous  Events. 
HAT  evening  Father  Ramon 
took  tea  with  the  Van  Rossums. 
They  were  a  merry  party, —  the 
elders  recalling  old  times,  and  the  two 
children  pleased  and  interested  listeners. 
Before  they  separated  for  the  night  it 
was  arranged  that  Billy  and  Molly 
should  remain  a't  the  Van  Rossums' 
until  the  time  for  opening  school,  as 
Mr.Solferano's  cousin  had  been  suddenly 
called  to  the  bedside  of  a  sick  niece  in 
Los  Angeles,  and  would  not  be  at  home 
to  receive  them. 

''The  servants  are  there,  of  course,"  he 
said;  "but  Manuella  and  Juana  would 
cut  a  pretty  figure  purchasing  clothes, 
and  so  forth,  for  boarding  -  school  ! 
They  are  both  Indians,  you  know, "  he 
explained,  turning  to  Molly.  "Mrs.  van 
Rossum  has  kindly  offered  to  purchase 
everything  needful.  I  am  sure  you  will 
have  a  pleasant  time  going  about  with 
her,  children.  All  I  fear  is  that  she  will 
tire  herself  out,  but  she  says  no:  she 
will  do  it  leisurely." 

"There  are  still  almost  four  weeks  of 
vacation,  Mr.  Solferano,"  said  the  old 
lady  —  "so  much  time  that  there  is  no 
need  of  one's  being  tired  or  of  rushing. 
To-morrow  Molly  and  I  will  go  to 
get  Mrs.  Wilson.  She  is  my  seamstress, 
and  at  this  time  of  the  year  work  is 
generally  dull.    I  am  sure  we  shall  find 


her.  She  will  come  to  the  house  and 
make  the  things.  And  after  Molly  is 
prepared,  it  will  be  Billy's  turn.  In  one 
day  we  can  buy  his  clothes  ready-made. 
It  is  so  easy  for  a  boy." 

"Do  you  remember  the  day  you  went 
to  buy  my  outfit  for  the  Mountain?" 
asked  Mr.  O'Donnell.  "Oh,  how  happy 
and  proud  I  was  that  morning  alter 
what  had  happened  before!" 

"Yes,  I  well  remember  it,"  replied  Mrs. 
van  Rossum.  "Your  cheeks  were  feverish 
red  after  your  sad  two  days  of  bitter 
experience;  and  you  were  so  delighted 
with  everything,  Michael.  —  0  Billy,"  she 
continued,  turning  to  the  boy,  "you  and 
Molly  have  not  had  it  half  so  hard  as 
Michael  did!  Some  time  I  will  tell  it  to 
you  before  you  go.  He  was  such  a  brave 
little  fellow—" 

"Let  us  change  the  conversation," 
interrupted  the  young  lawyer,  with  an 
embarrassed  air.  "They  would  rather 
hear  the  story  of  your  last  trip  across 
the  Atlantic." 

"I  will  spare  your  blushes  for  the 
present,"  said  Mrs.  van  Rossum;  "but 
they  will  hear  all  that  story  before  they 
go,  Michael,  I  promise  you." 

"Very  well,  so  that  I  am  not  present. 
It  is  too  flattering  by  half,  children." 

"And  Father  Ramon,  he  could  never 
endure  to  hear  your  version  of  Michael's 
experience  and  his  own,  mother,"  said 
young  Mr.  van  Rossum.  "He  is  a  very 
modest  man." 

"Of  course,  I  know  it,"  replied  the  old 
lady.  "'Modesty  and  merit  are  sister 
and  brother,'  as  we  say  in  German." 
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Billy  and  Molly  were  both  very  anxious 
to  hear  the  story  of  Mr.  O'Donnell's 
experience, —  a  story  which  most  of  our 
young  readers  already  know,  having 
read  it  in  ''The  Fortunes  of  a  Little 
Emigrant,"  so  we  shall  not  relate  it  here. 
The  old  lady  took  the  first  favorable 
opportunity  of  telling  it  to  them.  They 
had  been  attracted  to  him  from  the  first, 
but  after  the  story  was  finished  they 
admired  him  more  than  ever. 

The  next  morning  Miguel  Solferano 
prepared  to  take  his  departure,  with  the 
understanding  that  Mr.  O'Donnell,  who 
had  business  in  San  Francisco,  would  take 
the  children  there  by  steamer  shortly 
before  the  opening  of  school. 

"Our  cousin  may  have  returned  by 
that  time,"  said  Miguel;  "and  if  not, 
we  can  all  go  about  together  and  see 
the  sights.  It  is  but  a  few  hours'  ride  to 
San  Jose  and  Santa  Clara." 

"They  tell  me  you  are  a  candidate  for 
the  Senate,  Mr.  Solferano,"  said  Mrs. 
van  Rossum.  "I  have  been  wanting  to 
speak  to  you  on  the  subject;  not  at  all 
from  curiosity,  but  for  a  good  reason. 
Is  it  true?" 

"They  talk  of  it,"  returned  Miguel, 
with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders. 

"And  do  you  think  you  will  accept 
the  nomination?" 

He  smiled. 

"I  am  afraid  I  shall,  if  it  is  offered  to 
me.  I  am  anxious  to  do  something  for 
my  native  State." 

"Very  well,"  pursued  the  old  lady, 
decisively.  "I  have  no  doubt  now  that 
you  will  be  nominated :  your  consent  is 
all  that  is  needed.  And  once  nominated, 
you  are  certain  to  be  elected." 

"  You  are  very  sanguine,  Mrs.  van 
Rossum,"  observed  Mr.  Solferano. 

"  I  am  sure  of  it.  Billy,  that  will  mean 
a  place  at  Annapolis  for  you." 

"Ah,  that  is  why  you  are  so  interested, 
Mrs.  Schemer !  "  said  Miguel. 

"No,  not    entirely.     But  it  is  this.    If 


you  go  to  the  Senate,  it  means  that  you 
close  your  house;    does  it  not?" 

"I  suppose  so,"  said  Miguel. 

"Then  where  shall  these  two  children 
go  during  the  summer  vacations?  Does 
it  not  follow,  naturally,  that  they  come 
to  me?" 

"Perhaps  it  does;  indeed,  I  am  sure  it 
does,  since  you  wish  to  have  it  so,"  said 
Miguel.  "Men  are  not  like  women:  they 
don't  see  so  far  ahead  in  such  things.  I 
had  never  thought  of  that  contingency." 

"Well,  little  ones,  will  you  like  to  come 
to  us?"  asked  the  old  lady,  turning  to 
the  children. 

"Indeed,  indeed,  we  shall!"  answered 
Molly ;  and  Billy  looked  his  satisfaction. 

Before  Miguel  took  his  departure  the 
boy  made  an  effort  to  have  an  arrange- 
ment about  money  matters,  his  own 
being  now  safely  deposited  in  bank.  But 
his  cousin  would  not  listen  to  him. 

"You  will  need  that  money  some  day, 
Billy,"  he  said.  "It  is  in  the  savings- 
bank  earning  interest.  Let  it  remain 
there  as  long  as  it  can.  Later,  if  I  see  a 
good  investment  for  it,  I  can  withdraw 
it,  with  your  consent.  If  you  and  your 
sister  profit  by  your  opportunities — as 
I  have  no  doubt  you  will,  — I  hope  to 
do  something  more  for  you.  But  who 
knows  what  may  happen?  I  may  die 
suddenly  before  making  any  provision 
for  you.  I  may  lose  everything  I  have 
in  the  world;  or— I  may  even  marry," 
he  added,  gaily;  "though  nothing  is 
now  farther  from  my  thoughts.  Let 
your  money  accumulate  against  the  time 
when  you  may  want  it." 

There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to 
acquiesce. 

Busy  days  followed.  The  time  seemed 
to  fly  until  the  day  of  departure.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Granger  returned  after  a  three 
weeks'  stay  in  San  Francisco,  bringing 
excellent  news  of  Jim,  who  had  been 
promoted.  They  came  to  the  boat  to 
see    Billy    and    Molly  off;    it  was  with 
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tearful  eyes  that  the  children  turned 
from  a  last  farewell  to  their  friends  on 
the  wharf  to  the  kindly  and  protecting 
gmile  in  Mr.  O'Donnell's  eyes.  Miguel 
Solferano  met  them  when  they  arrived. 
His  coiisin  and  housekeeper  had  returned, 
and  gave  them  a  warm  greeting.  Three 
days  were  passed  in  going  about  the 
city  seeing  its  varied  attractions.  Then 
they  were  off  to  their  respective  schools ; 
much  of  the  sadness  of  parting  being 
fortunately  merged  in  anticipation  of 
pleasant  hours  of  study  before  them, 
which,  happily,  were  fully  realized.  I  will 
not  say  that  they  had  not  their  ups  and 
downs  during  the  years  of  their  school 
life,  but  on  the  whole  they  had  more 
than  ordinary  success  in  every  respect. 
Miguel  Solferano  was  elected  to  the 
Senate,  and  it  followed  naturally  that 
Billy  very  soon  secured  an  appointment 
to  Annapolis.  The  boy  passed  a  most 
successful  examination,  and  entered  the 
Naval  Academy  in  his  seventeenth  year. 
Molly  continued  at  school  until  her 
graduation.  Miguel  had  done  the  very 
thing  his  friends  had  thought  him 
unlikely  to  do  — married  the  widow  of  a 
colleague  in  the  Senate,  and  they  now 
resided  part  of  the  year  in  California  and 
part  in  the  East. 

The  money  of  the  children  had  been 
accumulating  during  these  years;  for 
their  cousin  had  invested  and  reinvested 
it  until  it  had  more  than  doubled  itself. 
It  was  Billy's  wish  that  his  sister  should 
live  on  the  income,  which  she  could  easily 
have  done,  as  a  high  rate  of  interest  is 
paid  in  California.  But  besides  being  a 
beautiful  girl  she  was  an  independent  and 
prudent  one,  and  resolved  to  make  use  of 
her  education  b}^  earning  her  own  living. 
Mrs.  van  Rossum  humored  this  notion, 
but  begged  that  she  would  make  her  a 
long  visit  first,  as  the  last  year  of  her 
school  life  had  taxed  her  energies  greatly, 
and  she  needed  a  rest.  It  seemed  as 
natural  to  Molly  now  to  do  this  as  if  it 


w^ere  her  own  home  to  which  she  was 
about  to  return.  Once  there,  the  old 
lady  contrived  to  make .  the  sweet  girl 
so  indispensable  to  her  that  she  would 
not  hear  of  her  leaving  them ;  and  Molly 
soon  felt  convinced  that  her  duty  lay  in 
the  sphere  where  she  now  found  herself. 
Thus  two  happy,  useful  years  went  by, 
and  Molly  was  twenty  years  old. 


''Your  friend  is  a  well -set -up  young 
fellow,"  observed  Judge  Brown  to  the 
younger  Mr.  van  Rossum,  who  had  been 
in  conversation  with  a  tall,  handsome 
ensign,  about  twenty-four  years  of  age. 

*'  Yes,  he  is  indeed,"  was  the  reply. 
''  That  is  Ensign  Burch,  whose  ship, 
fortunately,  happens  to  be  in  Pacific 
waters  at  the  very  time  his  only  sister 
is  about  to  be  married." 

''Ah!  I  heard  something  of  it  the  day 
before  I  left  home.  She  is  that  beautiful 
young  girl  I  often  see  with  your  mother 
in  the  carriage,  is  she  not?" 

"Yes.  She  has  been  with  us  since  she 
left  school.  I  do  not  know  what  my 
mother  would  do  if  she  were  going 
to  leave  us.  But  she  will  not;  for  she 
marries  my  partner,  Mr.  O'Donnell." 

"Ah,  that  is  a  fine  fellow,  Van  Rossum  ! 
He  will  make  his  mark,"  said  the  other. 

"He  has  already  made  it,"  was  the 
rejoinder.  "  I  consider  him  one  of  the 
best  orators  in  the  State.  And  he  has 
fine  business  qualities,  besides." 

"Well,  you  are  all  to  be  congratulated. 
Present  your  friend,  won't  you?" 

Mr.  van  Rossum  went  in  search  of  the 
Ensign,  who  had  gone  to  the  other  end 
of  the  steamer  on  which  the  trio  were 
journe^'ing  from  San  Francisco  to  the 
City  of  the  Silver  Gate.  Billy  had  more 
than  fulfilled  the  promise  of  his  boyhood, 
and  had  every  prospect  of  distinguishing 
himself  in  the  profession  he  loved.  His 
only  anxiety  had  been  concerning  Molly, 
who,  he  feared,  might  be  left  alone  if  her 
kind  protectors   should  die,— as,  in   the 
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order  of  nature,  they  soon  must,  both 
being  advanced  in  years.  But  now  that 
anxiety  had  no  longer  any  place  in  his 
heart:  his  beloved  sister  was  about  to 
place  her  happiness  in  the  keeping  of 
one  in  every  respect  worthy  of  her. 

The  next  day,  after  the  brother  and 
sister  had  seen  something  of  each  other, 
the  Ensign  was  informed  that  the  house 
was  full  of  guests,  with  whom  he  must 
make  or  renew  immediate  acquaintance. 
There  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Granger,  a  little 
older,  a  little  grayer,  but  bright  and 
cheerful  as  of  yore,  and  so  glad  to  see 
him  that  they  both  cried  for  joy.  (Jim, 
now  a  boatswain,  was  with  the  Asiatic 
squadron.)  Also  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kyle, 
still  at  the  Poor  Farm,  both  well  and 
prosperous;  and  little  Mary, now  grown 
to  be  a  comely  girl,  with  two  long,  thick 
braids  hanging  below  her  waist,  and  a 
pair  of  pink  cheeks  which  rivalled  the 
roses  she  had  just  gathered  for  the 
festive  occasion  which  was  to  take  place 
on  the  morrow. 

Then  he  was  presented  by  Mr.  O'Don- 
nell  to  a  sweet-faced  woman,  with  white 
hair  brushed  smoothly  behind  her  ears, 
who,  he  learned,  was  the  former  Mrs. 
Olsen,  Mr.  O'Donnell's  "first  mother  in 
America."  She  and  her  daughter  and 
son  had  come  from  Alameda  to  attend 
''Michael's  wedding,"  she  said, — Michael, 
who,  next  to  Lena  and  Gustave,  was 
the  dearest  she  had  in  the  world. 

''Well,  now,  what  about  Lena's  boy 
and  her  husband?"  inquired  Michael. 
"Where  do  you  put  them?" 

"I  do  not  think  I  can  love  Lena's  boy 
any  better,"  she  replied;  "and  George, 
though  he  is  as  good  as  can  be,  how 
can  I  like  him  more  than  you,  Michael? 
No,  I  can  not,  and  neither  do  I  try." 

Gustave,  her  son,  came  next;  and  a 
fine  specimen  of  young  manhood  he  was, 
who,  having  chosen  the  career  of  an 
architect,  was  making  it  successful. 

(The 


And  Lena  soon  came  forward,  with 
her  ten -year -old  son,  — Lena,  who  had 
believed  in  Michael  when  everyone  else 
but  Father  Ramon  had  doubted  him. 
The  young  lawyer  had  never  forgotten 
it ;  and  Molly,  who  knew  all  the  story, 
kept  the  dear,  kindly  little  woman 
close  to  her  nearly  all  the  time.  And, 
indeed,  the  attraction  was  mutual :  Lena 
thought  Molly  an  ideal  wife  for  Michael. 
Later  in  the  day  she  remarked,  confi- 
dentially to  Billy: 

"  I  am  so  delighted  with  this  marriage. 
While  I  knew  Michael  had  more  than 
ordinary  good  sense,  I  did  not  know 
but  that  sometime  he  might  fall  a  victim 
to  a  fashionable  girl.  But  now  it  is  all 
right.  Your  sister  is  the  sweetest  little 
thing  I  have  ever  seen.  Good  luck  will 
follow  our  faithful  Michael  to  the  very 
end  of  his  days.'' 

It  was  strictly  a  family  wedding;  for 
the  grand  and  good  Van  Rossums 
included  all  these  sincere  friends  in  their 
great  hearts,  full  of  love  and  good-will 
for  their  friends  and  the  friends  of  their 
•  friends. 

Michael  and  Molly  plighted  their 
solemn  vows  in  the  church  where,  as  a 
boy,  he  had  first  served  Mass  for  Father 
Ramon;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  good  priest  seldom  if  ever  had 
more  gladly  joined  two  loving  hearts 
together. 

The  happy  pair  returned  with  the 
Ensign  on  a  short  wedding -trip  to  the 
north,  where  he  was  to  rejoin  his  ship 
at  once,  — that  great  ship  the  Oregon, 
which  very  soon  after  set  out  on  the 
famous  journey  which  has  made  her 
name  beloved  and  famous  all  over  the 
civilized  world.  And  be  sure  that  if  there 
was  any  opportunity  for  distinction 
either  on  that  voyage  or  during  the  war 
which  began  so  soon  after  her  departure, 
that  same  gallant  Ensign  certainly 
improved  it. 

El3<i.  ) 
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The  Blue  Lady's  Knight. 

BY    MARY    F.  NIXON. 

VII. — Rob  Rides  the  ''Fair  Imogen." 

''  Imogen,  Imogen !  Hyah,  hyah !  "  Rob 
called  lustily ;  and  pretty,  gentle  Imogen, 
expectant  of  apples  and  sugar,  trotted  up 
to  the  bars  and  whinnied  softly ;  looking 
at  Rob  with  her  great,  dark  eyes,  almost 
human  in  their  expressiveness,  and 
cocking  on  one  side  the  pretty  head  with 
its  daintily  piointed  ears.  "Will  you  let 
me  ride  you,  honey?"  the  little  fellow 
went  on  caressingly,  and  he  quietly 
slipped  the  bridle  over  her  head. 

The  "fair  Imogen  "  pricked  up  her  ears ; 
and,  though  she  looked  dubious,  she  took 
the  lump  of  sugar  from  Rob's  little 
brown  palm,  and  seemed  inclined  to  treat 
further  with  one  who  came  so  well 
fortified.  As  he  slipped  on  her  back, 
Imogen  gave  a  start,  then  seemed  to 
make  up  her  mind  to  the  infliction ;  and 
Rob  turned  her  head  to  the  road  and 
started  on  his  self-imposed  task. 

Rob  rolled  from  side  to  side,  as  the 
horse  loped ;  and  by  the  time  he  had 
grown  a  little  accustomed  to  that, 
Imogen  decided  to  trot.  Her  little  master 
bobbed  up  and  down,  and  the  horse  was 
the  gay  embodiment  of  that  unexpected 
which  they  say  "always  happens,"  and 
so  Rob  found  her.  Still,  he  stayed  on 
manfully,  although  she  joggled  fearfully. 

Milldale  was  nine  miles  away,  but  over 
such  good  roads  that  the  distance  could 
be  quickly  travelled.  There  was  one  point 
for  doubt,  however,  and  that  was  the 
ford  at  Ritter's  Mills.  It  was  an  easy 
ford,  "peaceable  like,"  Mr.  Ritter  said; 
but  that  was  on  ordinary  occasions. 

Down  in  Missouri  there  is  one  saying 
which  is  well  known  to  young  and  old: 
"We'll  come  if  the  cricks  ain't  riz."  And 
this  is  the  way  in  which  doubtful  things 
are  always   expressed.    Missouri   creeks 


are  noted  for  their  rising  capacities;  at 
times  it  almost  seems  as  if  they  had  in 
some  way  taken  Royal  Baking  Powder, 
so  quickly  do  they  grow  puffed  up,  not 
with  pride  but  with  floods  of  water,  so 
sudden  and  plentiful  as  to  make  one 
almost  willing  to  accept  old  AuntSeeley's 
explanation :  "  Bar's  a  crack  in  de  clouds 
dat  lets  de  water  froo.  I  done  hyah  folks 
tell  'bout  cloud-bursts,  an'  we've  got  one 
always  handy  in  de  Ozarks." 

Whether  the  rain  of  the  night  before 
had  made  the  ford  impassable  or  not, 
that  was  the  only  question  which 
worried  Rob  in  the  intervals  of  Imogen's 
prancings.  It  grew  toward  dusk,  and 
he  wondered  if  he  could  reach  Milldale 
before  night.  He  hoped  he  could;  for  if 
not  he  would  miss  the  way,  and  then 
the  poor  sick  woman  would  die  without 
seeing  Father  Farrer. 

Although  he  had  obeyed  his  mother 
and  not  gone  to  the  priest's  house  again, 
Rob  had  seen  Father  Farrer  often  during 
the  past  few  weeks.  He  had  been  a  great 
deal  in  the  church,  and  the  kindly  priest 
had  always  a  pleasant  word  for  him. 
Rob  adored  the  Father.  He  was  so  grand 
and  big  and  strong;  young  and  active 
too,  not  one  bit  goody-goody.  Why, 
once,  when  he  had  been  addressing  the 
school,  he  had  gone  off  into  the  play- 
ground and  played  ball  with  the  boys. 
Yes,  and  he  was  the  very  best  bat  among 
them  too,  Rob  thought  enthusiastically. 

Oh,  how  dark  it  was  growing!  He 
must  hurry;  but  he  really  didn't  know 
whether  he  could  stay  on  Imogen  if  she 
went  any  faster.  All  these  thoughts 
jiggled  through  his  little  brain  to  the 
tune  of  the  "  tat- tat- tat !  "  of  Imogen's 
feet  as  they  sounded  upon  the  hard 
road,  — one  of  the  few  hard  roads  in  all 
the  county;  for  southwest  Missouri 
roads  resemble  nothing  so  much  as  a 
ploughed  field  before  it  is  harrowed. 

At  last  they  reached  the  river,  and  its 
waters  gleamed  chill  and  silvery  before 
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Rob's  eyes.  The  water  had  ''riz"— there 
was  no  manner  of  doubt  about  that— 
but  it  was  not  as  yet  very  high.  It 
would  take  an  hour  to  go  around  by  the 
bridge,  so  Rob  made  up  his  mind  that 
he  must  try  it.  Imogen  sniffed  rather 
suspiciously  at  the  rippling  water ;  then, 
urged  by  her  little  master's  "G'wan, 
honey!"  in  she  went.  The  water  was 
up  to  her  knees  and  she  stopped  to  drink 
greedily,  then  walked  on.  Suddenly  she 
halted  ;  and,  leaning  over  her  neck, 
the  boy  saw  a  huge  tree-trunk  washed 
by  the  current  and  lodged  athwart  the 
stream.  His  way  was  blocked.  The 
water  was  black  and  cold.  It  came  well 
up  to  the  horse's  legs.  The  current  was 
too  swift  to  try  to  turn  back ;  he  would 
not  give  up  anyway,  he  thought.  And 
then  all  the  stubborn  will  of  his  sturdy 
Maryland  ancestry  stirred  in  his  veins. 
With  a  quick  thought  to  the  Blue  Lady 
(poor  little  Rob  knew  no  other  name 
for  the  sweet  Mother  of  God),  he  turned 
Imogen's  head  down  the  stream  and 
clung  to  her  mane  with  both  hands,  his 
face  on  her  soft  neck. 

"Go  'long!"  he  cried;  and  the  plucky 
little  mare,  swimming  nobly  with  her 
pluckier  master,  went  down  the  stream, 
borne  by  the  swift  current.  It  seemed 
hours  to  Rob  but  it  was  only  a  few 
minutes  until  they  drifted  into  shallow 
water,  found  a  small  cove ;  Imogen  got 
her  feet  upon  solid  ground,  and  they 
reached  the  bank.  There  she  stood  and 
shook  the  water  off  her  sleek  sides, 
incidentally  shaking  Rob  with  it;  but 
he  landed  unhurt  in  a  bed  of  bracken, 
cold  and  chilled,  but  still  undaunted. 

Clambering  up  on  Imogen's  back,  soon 
he  was  swiftly  away  again,  reaching 
Milld ale  just  as  the  Angelus  was  ringing 
from  the  little  chapel's  open  belfry. 

*'0h,  please,  can  I  see  Father  Farrer  ?  " 
asked  Rob  eagerly,  as  he  stood,  wet  and 
dripping,  at  the  rectory  door.  "I  must 
see  him  on  business." 


"Why,  who  is  this?"  said  the  priest's 
cheery  voice  as  his  tall  figure  came  into 
view,  seeming  to  Rob's  excited  imagina- 
tion like  some  grand  hero  of  old,— not 
altogether  a  mistaken  notion:  soldiers 
of  the  Cross  may  be  the  grandest  heroes 
the  world  has  ever  known,  save  Him 
they  follow.  "  It's  the  Blue  Lady's  little 
knight,  I  declare !  Come  in,  my  boy,  and 
tell  me  what's  the  matter."  And  he 
drew  Rob  gently  to  the  open  fire  which 
burned  cheerfully  on  the  hearth. 

"I  ca— n't  sta— y!"  Rob's  teeth  were 
chattering  so  that  he  could  hardly  speak. 
"I've  been  in  the  river  and  so  has 
Imogen.  Please,  sir,  won't  you  come 
and  see  the  woman?  She's  sick,  and 
my  mother  says  she  won't  live  till 
to-morrow.  I'm  so  'fraid  she'll  die  before 
we  get  back.  The  man  said  she  wouldn't 
rest  'less  she  had  a  priest.  I'm  'fraid 
Imogen  will  take  cold.  She's  my  father's 
horse  you  know,  and  she's  all  wet;  and 
if  father  knew  it  I  don't  think  he'd 
like  it—" 

Rob's  voice  choked.  Now  that  the 
strain  was  over,  he  began  to  be  nervous, 
and  he  was  so  ashamed  to  cry  that  it 
made  it  all  the  harder  not  to  do  so. 

Father  Farrer  looked  puzzled.  Rob's 
tale  might  as  well  have  been  in  Choctaw, 
for  all  he  could  make  of  it. 

"You  want  me  to  go  home  with 
you?"  the  priest  asked. 

"Oh,  yes,  sir — quick!"  replied  Rob, 
starting  for  the  door  in  an  agony.  But 
he  was  interrupted  by  a  voice  from  the 
hall,  and  a  large  colored  woman  put  her 
head  in  at  the  door. 

"Fo'  de  Ian'  sake,  massa,  come  hyah!" 
she  cried.  "Thar's  a  white  horse  tryin* 
to  git  in  at  de  front  do',  an'  I  b'lieve 
de  debil  am  followin'  in  him  train ! 
Massa,  d'ye  reckon  my  time's  come?" 
And  Aunt  Sally  broke  into  weeping, 
interrupted  by  a  whinny  at  the  door. 

Father  Farrer  sprang  up  quickl}',  and 
found    Imogen    with    her   front   feet    on 
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the  porch,  calling  loudly  to  her  master. 

"She  always  does  that  at  home," said 
Rob,  running  up  to  the  horse.  ''She 
won't  hurt  anything.  But  won't  you 
please  come  along  ?  The  woman  may  be 
dead."  And,  worn  out  with  his  unwonted 
excitement,  the  boy  burst  into  tears  and 
buried  his  head  shamefacedly  in  the 
mare's  neck. 

It  took  Father  Farrer  but  a  few 
moments  to  ascertain  the  true  state  of 
the  case ;  and  Imogen  was  given  over  to 
the  care  of  Uncle  Lige,  an  old,  gray- 
haired  negro,  who  was  told  to  wipe  her 
off  well  and  give  her  a  good  bed  and 
supper;  also  to  harness  Father  Farrer's 
horse  to  the  buggy. 

Then  Rob,  warmed  and  dried,  and 
masquerading  in  one  of  Joe  Carter's 
suits,  told  his  story  more  in  detail;  the 
priest's  kind  eyes  looking  suspiciously 
soft  as  he  listened,  all  the  time  making 
swift  preparations  for  his  journey. 

Scarcely  half  an  hour  after  Rob  reached 
Milldale,  he  was  speeding  homeward  in 
the  buggy  beside  Father  Farrer,  a  very 
happy  little  boy;  and  Imogen  w^as  left 
behind  to  be  sent  home  next  day. 

''What  made  you  think  of  all  this, 
Rob  ?  "  asked  the  priest  at  last.  "  What 
put  it  into  your  head  to  come  for  me?" 

"I  don't  know  exactly,"  said  Rob.  "I 
guess  it  was  the  Blue  Lady.  I  was 
looking  at  the  picture  you  gave  me  and 
trying  to  say  the  prayer,  and  it  didn't 
seem  to  mean  any  more  to  me  than 
'  Eenty  -  meenty  -  minety  -  mo ! '  So  I  just 
asked  the  Blue  Lady  to  make  me  think 
of  some  way  to  get  the  poor  woman 
what  she  wanted;  and  the  next  thing  I 
knew  there  was  the  '  fair  Imogen '  kicking 
her  heels  in  the  pasture.  Something 
inside  me  said  to  ride  her,  so  I  did.  Do 
you  reckon  father'll  scold?  You  see,  I 
never  thought  of  it  before,  but  he  don't 
like  Papists." 

"Doesn't  he?"  queried  the  priest. 

"No,  not  a  bit.    It's  queer,  too;    for 


grandmamma  and  my  Aunt  Esther  are' 
and  I  think  my  mother  too.  I  found  a 
book  of  hers  and  it  had  pictures  in  it: 
one  of  my  Blue  Lady  and  the  same 
things  that  Joe  has  in  his  church  book. 
Say,  Father,  if  a  person  was  once  a 
Catholic  could  they  ever  stop?" 

"Not  very  well,  my  boy, — that  is,  they 
find  it  hard  to  do  so.    Why?" 

"Oh,  I  was  just  wondering  if  my 
mother  had  stopped.  She  always  cries 
when  any  one  speaks  of  churches  and 
things;  and  when  she  said  Shakespeare 
and  Aunt  Esther  were  Catholics,  and  I 
asked,  'Why  aren't  we?'  she  never  said 
a  single  word,  but  she  looked  at  father 
so  queer." 

Just  then  they  reached  a  bend  in  the 
road,  near  to  the  Parker  farm,  and  saw 
the  lights  of  the  house;    and  Rob  cried: 

"  0  Father,  there  it  is !  I  do  hope  we're 
in  time  and  that  father  won't  scold!" 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Beadle. 


It  used  to  be  a  common  custom  in 
England  for  people  to  bequeath  a  certain 
sum  to  be  expended  in  paying  a  man  for 
going  about  in  church  and  keeping  the 
congregation  awake.  "I  bequeath  five 
shillings  toward  keeping  the  boys  quiet 
in  sermon-time,"  reads  one  old  will.  It 
was  part  of  the  duty  of  the  beadle  to 
tap  sleepy  boys  on  the  head  and  to  keep 
out  stray  dogs.  "Dog- whipping"  is  an 
item  often  to  be  found  in  the  old  lists  of 
current  expenses.  Sometimes  the  beadle 
had  a  brush  upon  one  end  of  his  stout 
staflf,  and  with  this  he  gently  swept  the 
faces  of  women  who  ventured  to  nod, 
while  the  men  were  treated  to  a  sensible 
rap.  The  beadle  survives  in  many  places, 
even  in  the  United  States;  and  is  a 
formidable  functionary  as  he  goes  about 
wnth  a  sharp  eye  on  all  w^ho  would 
misbehave. 
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—An  authority  on  advertising  states  that  the 
average  issue  of  all  the  papers  in  this  country  is 
only  about  2,000  copies  each. 

—Philadelphia  was  the  first  city  in  the  United 
States  in  which  a  daily  newspaper  and  a  magazine 
appeared,  and  the  first  in  which  there  was  a 
circulating  library. 

—"St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola,"  by  Henri  Joly,  author 
of  "The  Psychology  of  the  Saints,"  translated  by 
Mildred  Partridge,  is  the  latest  volume  of  "The 
Saints."  Three  other  volumes  are  announced  as 
in  active  preparation— viz.,  "St.  Louis,"  by  Marius 
Sepet;  "St.  Ambrose,"  by  the  Due  de  Broglie; 
and  "St.  Jerome,"  by  the  Rev.  Father  Largent, 
of  the  Oratory. 

—The  Bookman,  wishing  to  express  the  acme  of 
absurdity,  says  of  a  character  in  one  of  the  modern 
dramas:  "He  is  as  absurd  as  the  stage  Richelieu, 
who  is  conventionally  senile  and  ill-visaged,  and 
who  shambles  about  in  a  bad-fitting  scarlet  cas- 
sock,—  a  being  totally  unlike  the  man  of  action, 
the  poet,  the  man  of  gallantry,  of  history  and  of 
Dumas."  The  real  Richelieu,  in  fact,  is  little 
known. 

—It  is  somewhat  surprising,  to  say  the  least,  to 
hear  a  Catholic  writer  sneer  at  the  science  of  Alber- 
tus  Magnus.  Humbolt  refers  to  him  as  the  founder 
of  physical  geography;  and  Mayer,  who  is  certainly 
an  authority  in  botany,  asserts  that  no  botanist 
preceded  Albertus  Magnus  who  could  be  compared 
with  him.  His  works  comprise  twenty-one  folio 
volumes,  and  he  treats  of  a  variety  of  subjects,  from 
astronomy  to  zoology. 

—There  are  among  the  miscellaneous  curiosities  of 
the  Tower  of  London  many  objects  which  attract 
and  enchain  the  attention  of  the  devout.  One  of 
these  is  an  ancient  prayer-roll  made  of  vellum, 
dating  from  the  thirteenth  century.  It  is  three 
inches  wide  and  a  yard  long;  but  when  wound 
tightly  occupies  very  little  space,  and  could  easily 
be  carried  in  the  pocket.  It  is  written  on  both 
sides,  in  French  and  Latin,  and  contains  instrucr 
tions  for  hearing  Mass  and  many  devotions  in 
honor  of  our  Blessed  Lady. 

—In  Don  Emilio  Castelar  died  the  most  brilliant 
orator  Spain  has  seen  this  last  half  century.  Any 
Catholic  child  could  surpass  him  in  the  practice  of 
his  religion,  but  as  a  statesman  he  was  the  equal  of 
Gladstone  and  Bismarck,  and  as  a  man  of  letters 
he  vastly  surpassed  both.    He  has  enriched  Spanish 


literature  with  forty  voluiwes  of  hiatory,  essays, 
fiction  and  poetry;  and  countless  vagabond  paperg 
on  live  subjects  lie  buried  (for  this  we  have  no  re^ 
grets)  in  magazines  published  in  half  a  dozen  lan- 
guages. In  politics,  the  most  remarkable,  though 
not  the  greatest,  achievement  of  Castelar  was  hi« 
establishment  of  the  Kpanjsh  Republic  in  1874. 

—The  first  foundation  of  a  library  for  church 
purposes  recorded  in  history  was  made  by  Pope 
Hilary  in  403.  "  He  built  two  libraries  near  to  the 
Lateran  Fountain,"  to  preserve  the  literary  treas- 
ures of  the  Church,  — the  Papal  decretals,  the 
recantations  of  heretics,  and  the  writings  of  the 
Fathers.  The  books  were  for  public  use,  and 
copyists  were  encouraged  to  transcribe  such  a4 
were  most  rare  and  useful. 

—Teachers  who  have  felt  the  need  of  a  speller 
that  will  afford  a  thorough  drill  on  a  good  English 
vocabulary,  comprehending  at  the  same  time  the 
use  of  homonyms,  synonyms,  etc.,  would  do  well 
to  examine  the  "Students'  Standard  Speller,"  pub- 
lished by  the  Potter  &  Putnam  Co.  The  book 
presents  about  ten  thousand  words,  all  above 
the  Third  Reader  and  carefully  graded.  It  is  an 
excellent  work  on  a  new  plan. 

-r-A  collection  of  poems,  some  of  which  are  of  con- 
siderable merit,  has  been  published  by  the  Sisterg 
of  St.  Joseph  under  the  title  "Violets  of  Our  Blessed 
Lady."  The  writer  is  as  modest  as  her  work  is 
unpretentious;  and  the  title-page  of  the  book  affords 
no  clue  to  its  authorship  except  that  it  is  by 
"a  Sister  of  St.  Joseph."  It  is  bound  in  blue 
leatherette  and  printed  in  violet  ink.  The  poems 
are  on  a  variety  of  subjecta,  but  the  best  have 
reference  to  our  Blessed  Mother.  "Floral  Snow" 
and  "An  Arctic  Snowfall"  are  much  to  our  liking. 
We  quote  the  first  entire: 

The  trees  were  laden  with  blossoms 

In  the  lovely  month  of  May ; 
A  light  breeze  played  among  them, 

And  their  petals  bore  away. 
The  air  seemed  flower-laden, 

As  they  wafted  to  and  fro ; 
And  the  springing  grass  was  covered 

With  a  fall  of  floral  snow. 

The  delicate  peach  blossoms, 

With  their  faintly  blushing  hue, 
Upon  the  air  of  morning 

Were  lightly  floating  too; 
Like  a  soft  pink  cloud  descending 

From  heaven  to  earth  below; 
jAnd  resting  on  the  greensward, 

J..ike  a  fall  of  rosy  snow. 
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Then  I  thought  of  the  first  fair  garden 

When  man  dwelt  among  the  flowera, 
When  life  was  a  beautiful  springtime 

In  those  perennial  bowers. 
And  I  thought,  if  still  we  dwelt  there, 

The  only  storms  we  should  know 
Would  be  those  of  perfumed  blossoms, 

Soft  falls  of  floral  snow. 

—"Crown  Jewels:  A  Brief  Record  of  the  Wives  of 
English  Sovereigns,  from  1066  to  1897,"  is  one  of 
the  most  useful  little  books  of  reference  in  its  line 
that  we  have  seen.  Lady  Herbert  of  Lea  has 
written  the  preface,  in  which  we  find  views  that  a 
perusal  of  the  work  proves  to  be  correct.  The  com- 
piler has  given  us  much  in  little;  and  while  the 
records  are  necessarily  brief,  they  are  accurate  and 
satisfying;  and  even  in  their  restricted  scope  we  find 
the  philosophy  of  history  as  w^ell  as  of  biography. 
The  characteristic  which  is  perhaps  most  striking 
in  these  sketches  is  their  evident  honesty,  that  is, 
so  far  as  historical  honesty  can  be  attained  where 
human  testimony  is  so  prone  to  inaccuracy.  Elliot 
Stock,  publisher. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 


The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information  con- 
ceming  important  new  publications  of  special  interest 
to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will  appear  at 
the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out  from  time  to 
time  so  as  to  make  room  for  new  titles.  In  this  way 
the  reader  will  always  have  before  him  a  complete 
guide  to  current  Catholic  literature.  As  a  rule, 
devotional  books,  pamphlets,  and  new  editions  will 
not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  for  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as  pos- 
sible.   Publishers^  prices  generally  include  postage. 

The  Sacred  Heart.  Rev.foseph  Keller,  D.D.   sects. 

An  Easter  Lily.   M.  C.  H.   50  cts. 

The  Roman   Primacy.     A.  D.  430-451.     Rev.  Luke 

Rivington,  D.  D.    $2.50. 
Christian  Persecution.     Written  from  an   Unpreju- 
diced Standpoint.     A.  H.  Craig.     I2.50. 
Retreat  Conferences  for  Convents.     Second  Series. 

Rev.  Charles  Cox,  O.  M.  I.    I1.35,  net. 
Jesus  Delaney.    fostph  Gordon  Donnelly.     $1.50. 
Outlines  of   Meditations.     Rt.    Rev.   Dr.   Bellord. 

40  cts. 
The  Blessed  Sacrament.     St,  Anthony.     Rev.  Dr. 

Keller.     75  cts.  each. 
In  the  Turkish  Camp,  and  Other  Stories.     Kontad 

Kuemmt  I.    50  cts. 
One  Poor  Scruple.     Mrs.  Wilfrid  Ward.    Ir.50. 
Unbelief  a  Sin.     Rev  Edmund  Hill  C.  P.     sets. 
Introduction  to  a  Devout  Life.    St.  Francis  de  Sales. 

50  cts. 


Between  Whiles.     Rev.  A.  B.  O'Neill,  C.  S.  C.    30 

cts. 
Bettering  Ourselves.    Katherine  E.  Conway.    50  cts. 
Espiritu  Santo.     Henrietta  Dana  Skinner.    I1.25. 
The  College  Boy.     Anthony  Yorke.    85  cts. 
The  Child  of  God.   Mother  Mary  Loyola.  %i,  net. 
The  Blessed  Virgin.  Anecdotes  and  Examples.  Rev. 

foseph  Keller,  D.  D.    75  cts. 
Devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.     Bossuet.     %\. 
Life  of  Henry  Benedict  Stuart,  Cardinal   Duke  of 

York.     Bernard  W.  Kelly.    $1.25. 
Memoirs  of  Bishop  Loras  and  of  Members  of  His 

Family.     Rev.  Louis  de  Cailly.    About  |i. 
The  Curd  of  St.  Philippe.     Francis  W.  Grey.    $2. 
Cambridge  Conferences.    Joseph  Rickaby,  S.  f.     40 

cts. 
The  Little  Flowers  of  St.  Francis.     T.  W.  Arnold. 

50  cts. 
Preparation  for  First  Holy  Communion.  Rev.  F.  X. 

Lasance.     75  cts. 
The  Catechism  of  Rodez.   Rev.  John  Thein.    I2.50, 

net. 
St.  John  Damascene  on   Holy  Images.    Mary  H. 

Allies.    $1. 
The  Four  Gospels.     Very  Rev.  F.  A.  Spencer,  O.  F. 

I1.50. 
Historic  Nuns.     Bessie  R.  Belloc.    $1. do,  net. 
The  Life  of  St.  Edmund  of  Abingdon.     Frances  de 

Paravicini.    |i.6o. 
Symbolism  of  Early  Christianity  from  the  Catacombs 

of  Rome.     Rt.  Rev.  F.  S.  Chatard.     25  cts. 
The  Triumph    of    Failure.     Rev.  P.  A.  Sheehan. 

1 1. 60,  net. 
Three  Studies  in  Literature.  Louis  E.  Gates.  I1.50. 
Diet  in  Illness  and  Convalescence.  Alice  Worthing- 

ton  Winthrop.    I1.50. 
Eleanor  Leslie.     A  Memoir.    /.  M.  Stone.    $2. 
A  Harp  of  Many  Chords.     Mary  F.  Nixon.    %\. 
The  Tales  Tim  Told  Us,     Mary  E.  Mannix.   75  cts. 
Peasants  in  Exile.     Henryk  Sienkiewicz.     75  cts. 
Meditations  on  the  Love  of  God.     Fray  Diego  de 

Estella.    $1,  net. 
The  Secret  of  Fougereuse.    Louise  Imogen  Guiney. 

Ir.25. 
The  Sacred  Heart.     Rev.  Joseph  A.  Keller,  D.  D. 

70  cts. 
The  Cup  of  Tregarvans.  Frances  I.  Kershaw.  75  cts., 

net. 
Meditations  on  the  Incarnation  and  Death  of  Our 

Lord.    Cardinal  Wiseman.    |i.io, 
Mrs.  Markham's  Nieces.   Frances  L  Kershaw.  $i.ciu. 

net. 
Oxford  Conferences.    Rev.  Joseph  Rickaby,  S.  J.    4^' 

cts.,  net. 
Veneration  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Rohner-Brennan. 

J1.25. 
Sacred  Scenes  and  Mysteries.  Rev.  J.  F.  X.  O' Conor, 

SJ     $1. 
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